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PROSPECTUS. 

The  period  in  which  we  live,  compared  with  any 
that  has  preceded  it,  may  be  emphatically  denomi- 
nated a  reading  age.  Literary  productions  of  every 
description,  from  the  ponderous  volume  to  the 
ephemeral  sheet,  are  issuing  from  the  press  in  rapid 
Bucceraion.  If,  when  the  literature  of  the  day,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  ours,  must  have  beeii  as  a 
rivulet,  contrasted  with  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  the 
wisest  of  men  could  declare,  that  of  inaking  many 
books  there  was  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
floating  literature  of  our  time  is  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  strongest  intellect,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
most  indefatigable  industry,  t^et  amidst  this  inun- 
dation of  books,  there  is  much  to  be  found  which 
is  truly  valuable,  and,  when  judiciously  selected, 
well  worthy  of  attention,  particularly  from  those 
who  are  in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  the  youth,  either 
in  or  oot  of  our  religious  Society,  should  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  events  which  are  transpiring  around 
them,  or  of  the  improvements  in  morals,  in  science, 
or  the  arts,  which  the  ingenuity  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  is  bringing  into  view.  To  preserve  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  events  of  our  time,  as  they 
arise,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  rational  desire,  that 
these  shonld  be  purged  of  everything  which  is  likely 
to  corrupt  the  principles,  or  deteriorate  the  mored 
sensibilities  of  their  leaders.  There  is  a  propensity 
in  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young,  not  only  to 
adopt  the  sentiments,  but  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
authon  whose  works  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
When  they  are  accustomed  to  find  the  achievements 
of  warriors  portrayed  in  glowing  colours,  and  sur- 
roanded  with  all  the  decorations  which  a  vivid  iraa- 
gioBtton  and  the  finest  language  can  supply,  a  war- 
like spirit  is  naturally  excited.    But  when  those 


scenes  of  devastation  and  blood,  if  described  at  all, 
are  stripped  of  the  halo  of  glory  and  exposed  in  their 
naked  and  hideous  deformity,  the  tender  mind  shrinks 
with  intuitive  horror,  and  readily  admits  the  con- 
viction, that  such  dreadful  expedients  constitute  no 
part  of  the  plan  devised  by  a  beneficent  Creator  for 
the  government  of  the  world.  When  a  writer,  even 
though  treating  on  subjects  not  professedly  religious, 
is  imbued  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  rever- 
ence and  love  towards  the  author  of  our  existence, 
opportunities  frequendy  arise  for  infusing  into  his 
pages  a  portion  of  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  habit- 
ually actuated^  Thus  pious  authors,  though  writing 
on  ordinary  subjects,  as  well  as  pious  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  common  vocations  of  life,  are  to  some 
extent  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether,  in  a  reading  community,  any 
class  of  writers  exercise  a  more  permanent  influence 
over  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, than  the  authors  of  periodicals. 

If  then,  with  the  influence  of  periodicals  for  evil 
or  good,  in  our  view,  we  examine  the  character  of 
many  now  afloat  in  our  country,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 
There  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  consti- 
tuted of  matter  which  can  contribute  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  readers,  either  in  virtue  or  know- 
ledge. In  some  we  find  tedious  discussions,  which 
derive  nearly  all  their  interest  from  partisan  dissen- 
tions,  and  in  most  of  them  opinions  are  advocated 
which  the  pious  Christian  would  not  willingly  ingraft 
on  the  minds  of  his  offspring. 

Impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  present  condition 
of  this  coumry,  and  particularly  of  the  Society  to 
which  he  belongs,  calls  for  the  publication  of  a  peri- 
odical conducted  upon  a  plan  somewhat  different 
from  any  now  extant  among  us,  the  subscriber  is  in- 
duced to  offer  to  the  public  a  weekly  paper  of  which 
the  following  is  an  outline. 

It  is  designed  to  defend  and  uphold  the  great 
principles,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  their  rise  to  the  present 
time,  have  professed  and  maintained.  But  in  de- 
fending the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  it  is  intended  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  controversial  discus- 
sions, more  particularly  on  questions  which  lead  to 
no  important  practical  result.  Believing,  as  he  as- 
suredly does,  that  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  our 
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prixnitiye  Friends,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  gceat  truths  which  they  promulgated; 
are  fixed  and  immutable;  no  countenance  will  be 
given,  in  this  paper;  to  any  thing  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  unsettle  them.  Caie  wiU  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  violation  of  the  salutary  rule  of  our  disci- 
pline ^hich  requires  that  original  essays,  relating  to 
our  religious  principles  or  testimonies;  shall,  previous 
to  publication,  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  oif  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Still  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  those  principles  are  laid  upon  so  broad  a 
basis  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  discussion , and  il- 
lustration, without  encroaching  upon  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  discipline. 

As  the  Editor  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  religious  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and  fully  believes  that  the 
discipline,  when  maintained  in  the  spirit  and  manner 
designed  by  its  founders,  is  a  powerful  preservative 
of  this  union  and  harmony,  the  columns  of  his  paper 
will  not  be  open  to  essays  which  tend  to  lay  that 
discipline  waste:  but  their  aim  and  object  will  be  to 
support  the  established  order  on  its  original  principles. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be 
devoted  to  any  single  object  of  discussion  or  enquiry, 
yet  there  are  some  great  moral  questions,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  which,  Friends  have  taken  a  leading 
and  prominent  part.  To  subjects  of  that  character, 
the  columns  of  this  paper  will  be  freely  opened. 
Among  the  evils  which  disgrace  our  age  and  nation, 
and  retard  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  are  none 
of  greater  magnitude  than  the  twin  progeny  of  bar- 
barous ages,  slavery  and  war.  The  Editor  is  aware 
that  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  no  inconsiderable 
excitement  prevails;  that  much  diversity  of  opinion 
appears  among  the  advocates  of  freedom,  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  acknowledged  evils  of  slavery 
may  be  most  quickly  and  effectually  redressed ;  and 
that  this  diversity  has  led  to  discussions  in  which 
the  zeal  of  the  combatants  is  sometimes  more  con- 
spicuous than  their  charity :  yet  this  does  not  in  his 
mind  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  subject 
should  be  excluded  from  his  paper. 

There  are  probably  few  if  any  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  who  will  presume  to  deny  that  the 
time  so  beautifully  and  graphically  described  by  the 
evangelical  prophet,  will  eventually  arrive,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  or  the 
people  leara  war  any  more ;  and  we  need  but  little 
reflection  to  perceive,  that  when  that  happy  day  shall 
come,  slavery  as  well  as  war,  must  be  unknown. 
The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  furnishes  a  remedy  for  both ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  evils  can 
be  completely  eradicated  by  any  other  influence. 
The  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  indicates  at  once  the  easiest  and  most  ef 
feutual  mode  that  was  ever  proposed,  and  is  proba- 
bly in  no  case  more  important  than  in  our  efforts  for 


the  abolition  of  slavery  and  war.  To  combat  these 
evils  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
is  unqueslienably  the  proper  method  of  effecting  the 
object.  Such  was  the  manner  of  Woolman  and 
Benezet :  and  such  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  manner 
in  which  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  this 
paper. 

As  we  have  various  indications  of  a  growing  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  many,  who  are  not  of  our 
religious  Society,  of  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wicked- 
ness of  Vrar,  it  will  be  one  object  with  the  editor  to 
bring  into  the  view  of  his  readers  such  facts  illustra- 
tive of  this  subject  as  may  fall  under  his  notice.  If 
any  important  movement;  of  a  national  character, 
indicating  an  advance  in  this  righteous  cause,  should 
be  observed;  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  duly 
apprised  of  it.  s 

The  rapid  advances  in  science  and  art  which  a 
few  of  the  past  years  have  exhibited,  render  it  cer- 
tain that  further  developements  of  a  similar  character 
will  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  bestow  sufficient 
attentiot)  upon  subjects  of  that  nature,  to  keep  the 
readers  of  this  paper  apprised  of  the  most  important 
discoveries,  as  far  as  they  would  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 

Although  the  Editor  has  no  intention  of  mixing,  in 
any  degree,  in  the  political  movements  of  our  coun- 
try, yet  a  brief  notice  of  the  events  of  the  day,  such 
at  least  as  involve  some  general  interest,  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  his  plan.  Legislative  enactments, 
or  judicial  decisions  of  the  General  or  State  Govern- 
ments and  Courts,  "^hen  they  affect  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  will  be  brought  into  the  view 
of  his  readers;  more  especially  if  they  have  an  ob- 
vious connection  with  religion  or  morals. 

As  the  object  of  the  paper  is  to  diffuse  useful  and 
correct  information,  and  to  promote  virtue  and  hap- 
piness both  in  civil  and  religious  society,  original 
essays,  or  judicious  selections,  are  respectfully  so- 
licited. But  it  is  to  be  dietinctly  understood,  that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Editor  to  subserve  any 
local  or  party  purposes,  or  to  engage  in  doubtful  or 
controversial  discussions,  and  that  he  of  course  mu.st 
be  at  liberty  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  fitness  for 
insertion  of  all  contributions  which  may  be  offered. 

Enoch  Lewis. 

Pkiladdphia,  9th  mo,  Ist,  1847. 


The  great  comprehensive  truths,  says  President 
Quincy,  written  in  letters  of  living  light  on  every 
page  of  our  history,  are  these  :  Human  happiness 
has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom;  freedom, 
none  but  virtue;  virtue,  none  but  knowledge ;  and 
neither  freedom  nor  knowledge  has  any  vigor  or 
immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian 
religion. 
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Memoir  of  tlu  Life  of  Elizabeth  Frt,  with 
Extracts  from  tier  Journal  and  Letters.  Ed- 
ited by  two  of  her  daughters.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia.  J.  W.  Moore,  193  Chestnut 
Street.     1847. 

When  the  eminently  good,  as  well  as  gifted, 
die,  it  is  no  less  laudable  than  natural  to  en- 
quire into  the  history  of  their  lives,  and  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  4ivine  providence — the  manner 
in  which  they  improved  that  position,  and  by 
what  means  they  became  useful,  and  as  shining 
lights  to  others  in  their  generation.  History  is 
said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example :  and 
if  this  be  true  in  the  general,  more  obviously  is 
it  so  in  reference  to  individuals.  We  have,  in 
the  record  of  their  lives,  an  illustration  imme- 
diately before  us,  of  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  actuated;  and  as  "  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,"  we  are  enabled  pretty  accurately 
to  estimate  the  value  of  those  principles  by  their 
res  ilts,  and  are  thus  incited  to  endeavour  to 
follow  them,  as  they  have  followed  their  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Howard,  in  1790, 
many  have  shown  how  thoroughly  their  hearts 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  anthem 
which  breathed  *<  good  will  toward  men,"  and 
have  laboured  diligently  and  effectually,  in  the 
discharge  of  high  philanthropic  duties;  but  no 
one,  we  believe,  in  the  last  half  century,  has 
occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  mind, 
as  respects  her  widely  extended,  indefatigable 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  vicious, 
and  the  imprisoned,  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir;  and  it  is  the  writer's  inten- 
tion to  make  some  extracts,  and  occasionally 
some  remarks  of  his  own,  which  shall  enable 
the  readers  of  friends*  Review^  who  may  not 
find  it  convenient  to  purchase  the  work,  to  com- 
prehend, in  some  degree,  the  character  and  ex- 
traordinary career,  of  this  great  British  philan- 
thropist. 

That  persons  who  read  the  memoir^  may  not 
labour  under  an  erroneous  impression,  it  may  be 
well  to  premise  that  the  Editors  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  so  thoroughly 
competent  to  enter  into,  and  sympathize  with 
the  religious  exercises  of  their  mother,  as  they 
might  have  been,  had  they  united  with  her  more 
entirely  in  gentiment,  and  laboured  with  her  in 
the  same  household  of  faith,  walking  by  the 
same  rule,  and  minding  the  same  thing.  This 
will  explain  to  the  reader  some  matters  which 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  third  daughter,  and 
one  of  twelve  children  of  John  and  Catharine 
Gurney  of  Earl  ham,  in  Norwich,  where  she  was 
bom,  00  the  2l3t  of  5th  month,  1780.  Her 
mother  wai  a  descendant  of  Robert  Barclay  the 


apologist,  and  her  father's  family  had  been 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  almost  since 
its  first  appearance,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  She  was  thus  a  birthright  member;  in  a 
situation,  however,  but  little  likely  to  choose 
the  simplicity,  and  embrace  the  self-denying 
principles  of  those  of  tht?  Society,  who  consist- 
ently adhere  to  the  views  of  its  founder,  and 
iaithfuUy  maintain  its  testimonies.  John  Gur- 
ney was  wealthy;  his  pursuits  led  to  an  extensive 
"  intercourse  with  persons  of  various  denomina- 
tions," among  whom  his  high  standing,  his  cour- 
tesy and  poJ)ular  manners,  made  hifn  ever,  wel- 
come. His  family  lightly  floated  in  the  indul- 
gencies  of  fashionable  life,  as  well  as  its  accom- 
plishments, and — particularly  aAer  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1792 — ^there  appears  to  have  been 
little  or  no  restraint  among  them  of  a  religious 
character. 

In  some  memoranda  of  her  early  life,  Eliza- 
beth says,  "  I  had,  as  well  as  a  fearful,  rather  a  K 
reserved  mind,  for  I  never  remember  telling  of 
my  many  painful  fears,  though  I  must  often  f 
have  shown  them  by  weeping,  when  left  in  the 
dark,  and  on  other  occasions  :  this  reserve  made 
me  little  understood  and .  thought  very  little  of, 
except  by  my  mother  and  one  or  two  others, 
was  considered  and  called  very  stupid  a^d  ob- 
stinate. I  remember  having  a  poor,  nc^'  to  say, 
low,  opinion  of  myself,  and  used  to  think  that 
I  was  so  very  inferior  to  my  sisters  Catherine 
and  Rachel."  Her  natural  affections  were 
strong,  almost,  as  she  expresses  it,"  overwhelm- 
ingly so,*'  and  a  certain  nervous  irritability, 
probably  induced  by  indiscreet  treatment  when 
a  child,  followed  her  for  many  yearj,  and  was 
the  source  of  much  real  suffering.  Her  regular 
Journal  commences  in  the  first  month  of  1797, 
the  previous  memoranda  having  been  destroyed 
by  herself.  We  are  particularly  struck — though 
perhaps  not  greatly  edified — by  the  simplicity 
and  artlessness  of  many  of  her  entries.  She  does 
not  at  all  appear  at  this  time  to  have  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  spirituality  of  religion,  or  to 
have  suspected  her  inability,  at  any  time  she 
chose,  to  reform  and  regulate  her  own  heart.  She 
evidently  had  but  a  very  faint  view  of  her  natu- 
ral depravity,  and  could  seldom  have  realized 
the  force  of  our  Saviour's  declaration,  "without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  She  had  read  few,  if 
indeed  she  had  read  any,  of  our  ancient  Friends' 
writings,  and  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  religious  Society.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  visitations  of  di- 
vine love  and  mercy  were  extended  to  her  from 
childhood  ;  but  her  situation,  as  we  can  readily 
understand,  was  particularly  unfavourable  to  an 
attention  to  the  whisperings  of  the  still,  small 
voice — my  daughter:  give  me  thine  heart — this 
is  the  way,  walk  in  it.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1797,  she  says,  "a  thought  passed  my  mind, 
that  li  I  had  some  religion  I  should  be  superior 
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to  what  I  am ;  it  would  be  a  bias  to  better  ac- 
tions. I  think  I  am  by  degrees  losing  many  ex- 
cellent qualities.  I  am  more  cross,  more  proud, 
more  vain,  more  extravagant.  I  lay  it  to  my 
great  love  of  gaiety,  and  the  world.*'  Soon 
afterward  she  says,  "what  a  comfort  must  a  real 
faith  in  religion  be  in  the  hour  of  death ;  to 
have  a  firm  belief  of  entering  into  everlasting 
joy."  To  reflections  similar  to  these  it  is  evi- 
dent the  mind  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  had,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  not  been  a  stranger,  and 
when  William  Savory  attended  their  meeting 
at  Norwich,  on  the  4th  of  2nd  mo.  1798,  his 
sermon  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind. 
George  Fox  declares  in  his  journal,  that  he  was 
"  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light, 
that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  truth  in 
the  heart,  which  came  by  Jesus,  that  by  this 
grace  they  might  be  taught,  which  would  bring 
them  salvation."  And  it  evidently  was  with 
humiliating  truths  of  this  character,  that  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  at  this  period  need 
to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  state  our 
conviction,  that  it  was  for  the  reviving  and 
spreading  abroad  of  these  and  other  great  doc- 
trinal truths,  teaching  always  that  "  the  grace 
of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,"  that  the  Society  of  Friends  were 
raised  up  to  be  a  people.  We  regard  it  as  a 
special  providence.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
believe,  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  admit,  that 
the  origin  of  Quakerism  is  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  "juncture,"  or  to  a  particu- 
lar state  of  public  feeling,  as  is  intimated  in 
some  remarks  of  the  editors  on  the  3Sth  page 
of  the  first  volume.* 

Subsequently  to  this  visit  of  William  Savery, 
E.  Fry  was  increasingly  desirous  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  consistent  Friends ;  and  one  induce- 

*It  not  unfrequentlv  happens  that  grent  events  are 
brou<*ht  about  by  mcRna  which  are  apparently  trivial  and 
unimportant,  ar.U  that  the  ellicacy  of  those  means  eeems 
to  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
place.  Hence,  to  those  who  look  no  deeper  than  second- 
ary causes,  many  momentous  changes  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious society  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the.  circum- 
ptances  existing  at  the  time.  But  we  ought  to  remem- 
b«*r  that  the  wisdom  which  designs  tlie  end,  prepares 
also  the  means,  and  controls  the  circumstnnceR.  When 
the  people  of  Israel  were  to  be  led  out  of  Egypt,  a  Moses 
was  preserved  from  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile  and  the 
swoni  of  Pharaoh  to  be  their  loader.  When  the  re- 
formation was  about  to  be  effected,  a  Huks,  a  Jerome  of 
Prague,  a  Luther,  a  Mrlancthon  and  a  Calvin  were  raised, 
and  a  Frederick  the  wise  was  placed  in  authority.  And 
when  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  to  be  afresh 
proclaimed  to  the  nations,  George  Fox  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  called  and  qualified  for  the  momentous  work 
of  their  day.  When  these  men  were  sent  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  commissioned  to  spread 
it  on  a  soil  already  prepared  to  receive  iL  The  circum- 
stances, the  instruments,  and  the  end  were  unquestionably 
under  the  contvolof  ihe  one  great  directing  Power.— Ed. 


ment  to  go  up  to  London  on  a  visit,  was,  that 
she  might  see  him,  and  "  all  those  plain  Qua- 
kers." Yet  her  mind,  as  she  says,  was  in  a 
"whirl,"  and  so  entirely  does  she  appear  to 
have  yielded  herself  to  the  pleasures  ot  the  me- 
tropolis— introduced  as  she  was  into  the  gayest 
circles — that  it  could  only  have  been  through 
the  long-suffering  mercy  of  her  beneficent 
Creator,  that  she  was  not  irrecoverably  lost  in 
folly  I  He  did  not  leave  her  to  herself.  She 
could  not  flee  from  his  presence;  his  good  Spirit 
followed  her,  and  on  the  17th  of  3d  mo.,  after 
having  a  few  day^  before  again  heard  William 
Savery  preach,  she  expresses  her  thankfulness  to 
the  Divine  being,  for  "  having  sent  at  least  a 
glimmering  of  light"  into  her  heart,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  she  feels  "  there  is  a  God,  and  Im*- 
mortal^ty."  The  round  of  dissipation  was 
nevertheless  kept  up  in  London,  until  she  re- 
turned home  with  her  father  on  the  16th  of  ^th 
month.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  speaking  of 
this  visit,  she  says,  "it  was  like  the  casting  die 
of  my  life."  She  appears  to  have  been  filled  to 
satiety  with  her  indulgences;  she  knew  they 
were  wrong,  and  only  "  tended  to  promote  evil," 
and  her  judgment  became  much  "  confirmed  in 
the  infinite  importance  of  Religion,  as  the  only 
real  stay,  guide,  help  and  comfort  in  this  life." 
Soon  after  she  returned  home,  she  received  an 
encouraging  letter  from  W.  Savery,  which  we 
regret  not  to  have  room  to  insert.  He  tells  her 
how  "  cordial"  he  had  felt  towards  her,  and  that 
his  heart  had  leaped  with  joy  to  find  her  willing 
to  acknowledge  a  state  of  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  reminds  her  of  the  en- 
joyment there  is  under  the  perfect  law  of  liberty 
— the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus — 
which  sets  the  soul  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  Uneasiness  with  the  course  she  was  pur- 
suing increased ;  one  little  intimation  of  duty 
after  another  was  given,  and  she  found  she  could 
not  participate  as  she  formerly  did  in  the  prac- 
tices of  the  family  circle.  This  was  a  sore  trial 
to  her ;  as  it  was  also  to  her  father  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  whom  she  was  ardently  attached. 
In  the  summer  of  1798,  their  father  took  a 
journey  into  Wales  and  the  south  of  England 
with  his  seven  daughters.  It  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  party,  and  the  religious  impressions 
of  which  she  was  so  sensible  at  home,  and  at 
times  even  in  London,  followed  Elizabeth  in  her 
carriage  and  in  her  walks — at  her  down  lying 
and  her  uprising.  At  Colebrook  Dale,  in  com- 
pany with  her  "dear  friend  Richard  Reynolds," 
they  visited  Deborah  Darby  and  Rebecca  Young, 
whose  gospel  services  in  this  country,  many 
are  still  living  to  remember.  "We  had  spent," 
says  she,  «  a  delightful  evening,  when  my  heart 
began  to  feel  itself  silenced  before  God,  and 
without  looking  at  others,  I  found  myself  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  rest  were  in  the  same  state.     After  sit- 
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ting  a  time  in  awful  silence,  Rebecca  Young 
spoke  most  beautifully ;  she  touched  my  heart, 
and  I  felt  melted  and  bowed  before  my  Creator." 
After  her  return  home,  she  resumed  her  usual 
habits  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  sick,  reading  the  Bible  to  them, 
and  instructing  their  children.  She  had  some- 
time before  commenced  a  school  with  one  little 
boy,  and  it  had  gradually  increased  until  she  had 
upwards  of  seventy  children,  whom  she  managed 
without  assistance ;  thus  initiating  herself  into 
the  duties,  and  disciplining  her  mind  for  those 
services  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which,  in  after  life, 
•he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Sore  conflicts 
were  passed  through  about  this  time  when  in 
the  19th  year  of  her  age.  She  felt  the  incum- 
bent necessity  of  walking  in  a  miich  narrower 
path  than  those  did  who  were  around  her  in 
her  father's  house.  She  was  reluctant,  by  with- 
drawing from  a  participation  in  their  pleasures, 
to  make  them  uncomfortable,  and  lay  a  restraint 
upon  whajt  they  had  been  educated  to  regard  as 
innocent  amusements.  She  had  none  to  sympa- 
thise with  her  in  these,  to  her,  matters  of  high 
moment — none  to  encourage  her  in  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  or  that  could  at  .all  understand 
her  feelings  and  her  scruples  : — indeed,  she  did 
not  herself  understand  them ;— they  were  a 
mystery  to  her,  and  she  truly  felt  that  she  was 
led  in  a  way  which  she  knew  not.  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  having  declined  an  invitation  from 
one  of  her  brothers  to  join  him.  in  what  she  be- 
lieved wrong,  she  writes, -"  Have  mercy,  oh 
God!  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  act 
rightly,  I  humbly  pray  thee  !"  The  Lord  was 
evidently  calling  for  her  will ;  but  how  slowly 
did  she  resign  it !  though  he  would  doubtless,  as 
Thomas  Story  beautifully  expresses,  in  refer- 
ence to  himself,  '<  have  returned  her  his  own, 
in  token  of  his  love." 

She  attended  what  is  called  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Ackworth  school  in  the  8th  month,  1799, 
and  took  part  in  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  various  exercises.  Here  she  met 
with  Thomas  Scattergood  and  Elizabeth  Cdgge- 
shall,  and  felt  some  encouragement  from  the 
notice  they  took  of  her.  Thomas  mentioned 
the  great  love  he  felt  for  her,  "  which  made  it 
appear  to  me,"  says  she;  "as  if  there  wa^  a 
sympathy  of  soul,  and  we  both  were  guided  by 
the  same  spirit."  She  was  often  contrited 
under  a  sense  of  the  unmerited  goodness  of  her 
Heavenly  Father,  and  a  conviction  of  her  many 
deficiencies.  She  was  not  without  a  prospect, 
at  seasons,  of  being  called  upon  at  some  future 
day,  if  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  duty, 
publicly  to  advocate  the  cause  of  her  Redeemer, 
and  invite  others  to  come  and  witness  a  qualifi- 
cation, through  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  partake  of  the  good  things  which 
the  Lord  bath  in  store  for  them  that  love  him. 
In  the  8th  month,  1^00,  she  was  married  in 


Friends'  meeting  house  at  Norwich,  to  Joseph 
Fry;  soon  after  which  event  they  settled  at  St. 
Mildred's  Court,  the  place  of  hie  business,  in  the 
city  of  London.  She  was  thus  thrown  much 
more  into  the  company  of  plain,  consistent 
Friends,  than  she  had  hitherto  been,  and  only 
one  week  after  the  young  married  pair  hacj  ar- 
rived at  their  home,  George  Dillwyn  became 
their  guest.  The  poor  continued  to  claim  her 
attention — she  met  with  and  became  consider- 
ably interested  in  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  ex- 
pressed "a  wish  that  the  young  man  might  be 
preserved  in  humility."  Passing  through  va- 
rious trials,  and  close  provings  of  her  faith,  she 
seems  earnestly  to  have  craved  an  increase  of  it, 
and  that  she  might  continually  be  watched  over 
for  good  by  the  unslumbering  and  compassionate 
shepherd  of  the  sheep.  The  Yearly  M*?eting  in 
1805,  she  says,  "was  very  interesting  to  me.  I 
felt  a  good  deal  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
struck  afresh  with  the  beauty  of  our  principles  ; 
but  so  am  I  also,  with  the  great  want  of  simplicity 
and  integrity  in  us  who  "profess  them.  .  .  . 
The  dread  I  had  over  me  in  Plaistow  Meeting 
of  saying  something,  impressed  me  in  most  of  the 
meetings;  I  had  such  clear  ideas  in  some  of  them; 
but  I  did  not  believe  it  necessary  for  my  salva- 
tion to  do  it,  and  I  believe  hardly  any  motive 
short  of  that,  could  induce  me;"  She  seems  to 
have  been  really  desirous  not  to  go  before  she 
was  sent,  and  to  guard  against  being  warmed  by 
a  fire  of  her  own  kindling.  "There  is  one," 
says  she,  "  who  knows  my  heart,  and  its  great 
wants.  To  Him  then  I  look,  even  to  Him  who 
has  borne  our  infirmities.  Teach  me  thy  way; 
lead  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  thy 
name's  sake;  give  me  sn-ength  in  weakness,  if 
thou  seest  meet,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  overcome 
temptation." 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Grace  Church  street,  a  visiter  to  "the 
school  and  workhouse,"  belonging  to  Friends,  at 
Islington,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would 
open  the  way  to  services  altogether  congenial  to 
her  long  cherished  habits  and  tastes.  At  one  of 
her  visits — perhaps  the  first — she  proposed  read- 
ing to  the  children  a  little  pamphlet  which  had 
lately  come  out,  by  Frederick  Smith ;  they 
were  deeply  interested,  and  after  it  was  finished, 
"I  endeavoured,"  she  says,  "  to  weigh  whether 
I  really  had  anything  to  say  to  them  or  not.  I 
thought  that  I  had,  and  therefore  took  up  the 
book,  as  iftoexplain  it,  making  my  own  remarks, 
which  appeared  to  affect  the  children  and  the 
governess,  so  that  those  who  were  on  the  point 
of  tears  really  wept."  And  "Oh  !"  she  further 
remarks,  in  reference  to  this  circumstance,  "that 
in  anything  like  a  religious  duty,  I  may  never 
go  beyond  the  right  guide,  nor  ever  give  self  the 
praise," 

The  cares  of  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
pressed  upon  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  the  high  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the 
mistress  were  keenly,  felt  and  acknowledged. 
She  endeavoured  to  discharge  them  as  one  who 
must  give  an  account,  desiring  that  to  every  one 
she  might  do  as  she  would  be  done  unto.  . 

In  the  autumn  of  18Q8,  death  was  permitted 
to  visit  her  household.  Her  father-in-law,  Wm. 
Storrs  Fry,  died  at  St.  Mildred's  Court,  where 
she  had  been  privileged  to  nurse  him  assiduously 
through  an  illness  of  some  weeks.  During  this 
period  she  appears  to -have  been  strongly  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  that  "  it  is  only  through  the 
redeeming  power  of  Christ  we  can  look  for  sal- 
vation." "I  believe  it  is  through  Christ  we  are 
saved,"  she  remarks^  "but  I  would  not  have  that 
lessen  our  diligence  to  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion." After  the  decease  of  her  father-in-law, 
they  removed  to  Plashet,  his  former  residence, 
some  miles  from  London.  Here  she  enjoyed  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry,  both  on  her  own 
account  and  that  of  her  children.  Her  garden 
and  her  flowers  made  it  to  her,  so  far  as  out- 
ward circumstances  could  do  so,  "a  time  of 
sunshine."  The  editors  of  the  memoir  say, 
•*  Her  brow  would  relax,  and  her  countenance 
beam  with  intelligence,  as  she  explained  to  her 
children  the  wonders  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  structure  of  an  insect,  or  the  growth  and 
beauty  of  a  flower."  It  is  instructive  to  follow, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  the  oft-recurring  pros- 
pect she  had  of  being  one  day  called  to  take  part 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  notice  the  manner 
in  which  she  flinched  from  it,  and  put  it  by  at 
particular  times,  without  pausing  solemnly  to 
make  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not  she  was  really 
required  to  open  her  mouth  in  testifying  to  the 
truth. 

Near  the  end  of  10th  mo.,  1809,  her  father 
died.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that 
"he  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer,  and  grace  and 
help  were  given  him."  "  On  entering  his  room 
soon  after  it  was  over,  my  soul,"  says  Elizabeth, 
**  was  bowed  within  me  in  love,  not  only  for  the 
deceased,  but  also  for  the  living,  and  in  humble 
thankfulness,  so  that  I  could  hardly  help  utter- 
ing, which  I  did,  my  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
and  also  what  I  felt  for  the  living,  as  well  as  the 
dead.  I  cannot  understand  it,  but  the  power 
given  was  wonderful  to  myself."  The  funeral 
took  place  on  the  3d  of  lllh  month.  We  have 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  her  exer- 
cises that  day,  which  is  too  long  to  quote  entire. 
She  was  **  so  impressed  at  times  with  love  to  all, 
and  thanksgiving,"  that  she  doubted  Wi ether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  her  place  to  express  it 
there,  though  she  "did  the  evening  before,  hum- 
bly crave  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  unless 
righdy  called  to  it."  She  "most  feared  le^t  it 
was  a  temptation  owing  to"  her  "state  of  sorrow." 
But  she  fully  believed  that  was  not  the  case,  as 
something  of  the  kind  had  been  more  and  more  | 


ripening  on  her  mind,  «  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  even  months.  I  had  so  often  had  to  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  glory  in  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion, that  it  made  me  desire  that  others  might 
partake,  and  know  how  good  he  had  been  to  my 
soul,  and  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  those 
pAths  I  had  found  to  be  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace.  However,  after  a  solemn  waiting  at  the 
grave  my  dear  uncle  Joseph  spoke,  greatly  to  my 
encouragement  and  comfort,  and  I  believe  remo- 
val  of  some  of  my  fears.  I  remained  still,  till 
dearest  John" — her  brother— "began  to  move  to 
go  away,  when  it  appeared  as  if  it  could  not  be 
omitted,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  began,  not 
knowing  how  I  should  go  on,  with  these  words: 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  all  thy  Ways,  thou 
king  of  saints  ;  "be  pleased  to  receive  our  thanks- 
giving;" and  there  I  seemed  stopped,  though  I 
thought  I  should  have  had  to  express  that  I  gave 
thanks  on  my  beloved  father's  account.  But  not 
feeling  the  power  to  continue,  I  arose  directly  ;  a 
quiet,  calm,  and  invigoraieii  state,  mental  and 
bodily,  was  my  portion  afterwards,  and  altogether 
a  sweet  day,  but  a  very  painiiil  night,  discouraged 
on  every  side,  I  could  believe,  by  him  who  tries 
to  deceive." 

Subsequently  to  this  period,  she  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry,  though  occasionally 
under  great  discouragement,  fearing  that  she 
might  not  properly  exemplify  in  her  daily  walk 
the  doctrines  which  she  preached.  At  other 
times  she  was  mercifully  permitted  to  feel  her 
**  cup  to  run  over,  such  sweetness  covered  her 
mind."  Thus  endeavoring  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight,  and  being  particularly  solicit- 
ous that  no  apprehension  of  duty  out  of  her 
family  might  lead  her  "  in  any  degree  to  forget 
or  neglect  home  duties,"  she  so  engaged  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
that,  in  1811,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age,  she 
was  officially  acknowledged  as  a  minister.  "This 
mark  of  their  unity,"  she  writes,  "  is  sweet,  and 
I  think  strengthening,  and  I  believe  will  have 
advantages,  as  well  as  trials  attending  it." 

Having  reached  this  important  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  and  being  sensible  that 
we  have  already  occupied  more  than  our  share 
of  space,  we  lay  down  the  volume  for  the  pre- 
sent. We  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  giv- 
ing expression  to  a  serious  doubt  which  we  en- 
tertain of  the  propriety  of  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  entries  in  the  Journal.  We  allude 
to  those  which  give  somewhat  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  the  dissipating  pleasures  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  indulged  in  early  life. 
We  should  have  much  preferred  they  had  been 
passed  over  in  general  terms.  They  ought  not 
to  have,  yet  we  fear  they  may  have,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  our  youth  who  are  unwilling  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  who 
are  buttooaptto  plead  the  example  of  such  a 
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character  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  evea  in  her  errors. 
Give  us,  toa,  our  round  of  follies,  now,  say  they, 
and  by  and  by,  we  will  think  of  religion! 
Would  that  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this 
infatuation  were  comprehended  by  those  who 
cherish  it  I — ^that  it  were  remembered  "  that  for 
all  these  things,  God  will  bring  us  into  judg- 
ment!" U.  M. 


For  Friends*  Review. 

Mont  Blanc. 

Who  among  us  is  there,  Hut  in  the  glowing 
aspirations  of  his  early  life  has  felt  that  to  visit 
Mont  Blanc,  and  the  wildest  and  grandest  of 
nature's  upheavings  around  it,  must  be  among 
the  achievements  of  his  future  days!  Who, 
even  in  matured  and  sobered  thought,  aHer  his 
brow  has  become  wrinkled,  and  his  cheek  fur- 
rowed with  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  a  busy 
life,  does  not,  occasionally,  still  cast  a  longing 
look  to  Switzerland,  and  while  he  partly  ac- 
knowledges the  impossibility  of  visiting  it,  clings 
to  earlier  hopes,  and  reluctantly  admits  the  con- 
viction that  this  must  indeed  be  among  the  un- 
realized visions  of  boyhood  !  Next  to  the  en- 
joyment of  actual  observation,  is  a  vivid  and 
graphic  description  of  the  object,  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  can  appreciate  its  beauties,  and  who, 
after  having  drunk  them  in  himself,  possesses  the 
happy  faculty,  not  only  of  drawing  a  faithful 
outline,  but  also  that  of  filling  its  details  so  as  to 
create  in  your  own  mind,  a  full  picture  of  what 
it  is  your  lot  only  to  imagine. 

I  take  the  following  extract  from  Cheever^s 
Wanderings  under  the  shadow  0/  Mont  BlanCy 
and  apprehend  it  will  be  read  with  a  lively  in- 
terest by  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  our  au- 
thor. T.  U. 

"  Almost  every  separate  view  of  Mont  Blanc, 
from  different  vales  and  mountains,  has  some  pe- 
coliarity  to  characterize  it.  1  never  obtained  so 
complete  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  slopes  of  snow, 
and  the  immenaity  of  its  glaciers,  as  when  gazing 
ou  it  in  a  fine  day  from  the  summit  of  the  Fleg^re  in 
the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

^'  The  view  from  this  point,  from  the  Breven,  and 
from  Col  De  Balme,  might  each  seem,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  so  sublime  and  glorious  that 
nothing  could  exceed  them,  or  cause  any  increase  in 
their  sublimity.  But  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Italian 
side,  from  the  Val  d'Aoste,  is  presented  to  the  eye 
in  a  greater  unitv  of  sublimity,  with  a  more  undi- 
vided and  overwdelming  impression, than  any  other 
point.  In  the  vale  of  Chamouny  you  are  almost  too 
near ;  you  are  under  the  mountam,  and  not  before 
it,  and  from  the  heights  around  it  there  are  other 
objectA  that  command  a  portion  of  your  admiration. 
Bnt  here  Mont  Blano  is  the  only  object,  as  it  were, 
between  you  and  eternity.  It  is  said  that  on  this  side 
the  mountain  rises  in  almost  a  sheer  perpendicular 
precipice,  thirteen  thousand  feet  high ;  an  object 
that  quite  tyrannizes  over  the  whole  valley,  so  }hat 
voQ  see  nothing  else,  and  in  a  day  of  such  glowing 
brilliancy  as  1  am  writinp:  of,  you  desire  to  see  no- 
thing else,  ibr  it  seems  as  if  heaven's  splendors  were 
coming  down  tipon  you. 


It  was  between  four  and  fi^e  in  the  afternoon,  that 
I  came  upon  this  view,  and  I  gazed,  and  gazed,  and 
gazed,  almost  wishing  that  I  could  spend  as  many 
day's  as  there  were  minutes  In  the  same  position, 
and  full  of  regret  to  leave  a  spot  of  such  glorious 
beauty.  The  splendor  was  almost  blinding.  A  bril- 
liant sun,  a  few  fieecy  clouds  around  the  mountain, 
a  clear  transparent  atmosphere,  the  valley  invested 
with  the  richest  verdure,  range  after  range  of  moun- 
tains retreating  behind  one  another,  tints  softening 
from  shade  to  shade,  the  light  mingling  with,  and  as 
it  were  entering  into  the  green  herbage,  and  forming 
with  it  a  soft  luminous  composition,  dim  ridges  oi 
hazy  light,  and  at  the  close  of  this  perspective  ol 
magnificence,  Mont  Blanc  sheeted  with  snow,  and 
flashing  like  a  type  of  the  Celestial  City. 

"Coming  suddenly  upon  such  a  scene  you  think 
that  no  other  point  of  view,  can  possibly  be  equal 
to  this,  and  you  are  tempted  not  to  stir  from  the  spot 
till  sun  down ;  but  looking  narrowly,  you  see  that 
the  road  scales  the  clifl^s  at  some  distance  beyond, 
at  an  overhanging  point,  where  Mont  Blanc  will  still 
be  in  full  View ;  so  you  pass  on,  plunging  for  a  few 
moments  into  a  wood  ofchestnuts,  and  losing  Mont 
Blanc  entirely.  Then  you  emerge,  admiring  the 
rich  scene  through  which  you  have  been  advancing, 
until  you  gain  the  point  which  yoil  observe  from  a 
distance,  where  the  road  circles  the  jau;ged  outjut- 
ting  crags  of  the  mountain  at  a  great  distance  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  there  again  the  vision 
of  glory  bursts  upon  you.  What  combinations! 
Forests  of  the  richest,  deepest  green ;  vast  masses  of 
foliage  below  you,  as  fresh  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, as  if  just  washed  in  a  June  shower;  moun- 
tain crags  towering  above,  the  river  Doire  thunder- 
ing far  beneath  you,  down  black,  iagged,  savage 
ravines :  behind  you,  at  the  end  ot  the  valley,  a 
range  ot  snow -crowned  mountains;  before  you  the 
same  vast  and  magnificent  perspective  which  ar- 
rested your  admiration  at  first,  with  its  infolding  and 
retreating  ranges  of  verdure  and  sunlight ;  and  at  the 
close,  Mont  Blanc  flashing  as  lightning,  as  it  were  a 
mountain  of  pure  alabaster. 

*'  The  fleecy  clouds  that  here  and  there  circled 
and  touched  it,  or  like  a  cohort  of  angels,  brushed  its 
summit  with  their  wings,  added  greatly  to  the  glory; 
for  the  sunlight  reflecting  from  the  snow  upon  tna 
clouds,  and  from  the  clouds  upon  the  snow,  made  a 
more  glowing  and  dazzling  splendour.  The  outlines 
of  the  mountains  being  so  sharply  defined  against 
the  serene  bluis  sky,  you  might  'deem  the  whole 
mass  to  have  been  cut  out  from  the  ether.  You  have 
this  view  for  hoars  as  you  pass  up  the  valley,  but  at 
this  particular  point  it  is  mo5t  magnificent. 

'^  It  was  of  such  amazing  efl'ulgence  at  this  hour, 
that  no  language  can  give  any  just  idea  of  it.  Gazing 
steadfastly  and  long  upon  it,  1  began  to  comprehend 
what  Coleridge  meant,  when  he  said  that  he  almost 
lost  the  sense  of  his  own  being  in  that  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  oart  of  him  and  he  of 
it.  Gazing  thus,  your  sense  almost  becomes  dizzy 
in  the  tremulous  eflulgence.  And  then  the  sunset! 
The  rich  hues  of  sunset  upon  such  a  scene  !  The 
golden  light  upon  tho  verdure,  the  warm  crimson  tints 
upon  the  snow,  the  crags  glowing  like  jasper,  the 
masses  of  shacle  cast  from  summit  to  summit,  the 
shafts  of  light  shooting  past  them  into  the  sky,  and 
all  this  flood  of  rich  magnificence  succeeded  so 
rapidly  by  the  cold  grey  of  the  snow,  and  gone  en- 
tirely M  hen  the  stars  are  visible  above  the  moontainS| 
audit  isnighfP' 
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PHILADELPfflA,  NINTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  conditions  and  this  speci- 
xneR,  that  a  volume  of  832  lai^e  octavo  pages, 
printed  in  double  column,  and  on  fine  paper,  will 
be  famished  annually  for  two  dollars.  To  thoFe 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  charges  for 
advertising  constitute  a  material,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  principal  source  of  the  income  of  our  news- 
papers, it  must  be  evident  that  an  extensive  sub- 
scription will  be  requisite  to  defray  the  cost  of  so 
large  a  volume^  from  which  advertisements  are  ex- 
cluded, that  the  paper  may  be  devoted  to  matter  of 
more  general  interest  to  the  readers.  It  may  be 
questioned;  indeed,  whether,  even  then,  the  sheet 
will  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
which  our  Prospectus  has  marked  out.  In  that 
case  there  will  be  no  objection  on  our  part  to  its  en- 
largement at  a  suitable  time,  if  it  should  prove  so 
far  acceptable  as  to  induce  a  patronage  that  will 
justify  the  additional  expense. 

We  publish  a  large  edition  of  our  first  number 
and  send  it  to  our  friends,  with  a  hope  and  request 
that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  paper,  will  promptly  forward  their 
own  subscriptions  and  those  of  their  neighbors  by 
mail  J  addressed  to  the  publisher,  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly designating  the  PoH  Office  to  which  each 
paper  should  be  addressed. 

For  ten  dollars  remitted,  six  copies  of  the  paper 
will  be  forwarded,  mailed  together  or  separately, 
as  directed. 

We  propose  to  issue  our  second  number  about 
the  first  of  the  10th  month. 

We  have  received  the  London  General  Epistle, 
and  that  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  addressed  to  its 
own  members,  both  of  which  we  intend  to  insert  in 
an  early  number  of  the  "Review." 


quested  to  come  forward  and  claim  their  several 
proportions  of  the  said  vessel  and  cargo,  and  that 
his  father,  who  was  part  owner  of  the  ship  which 
took  the  French  vessel,  was  a  Quaker,  and  did  not 
desire  to  hold  their  property,  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  his  conscientious  scruples.  They  made  in- 
quiry respecting  the  principles  of  Friends,  and 
found  them  much  the  same  as  their  own." 

In  the  year  1788  they  appear  to  have  received 
their  first  visit  from  members  of  our  Society  j  Sarah 
Grubb,  in  company  with  George  Dillwyn,  Mary 
Dudley  and  others,  having  been  engaged  in  this 
service.  They  were  followed  by  William  Savefy 
and  David  Sands  in  1797*.  The  account  which 
these  Friends  havd  leit  us  of  their  simple  habits, 
Christian  tenderness  and' glad,  reception  of  the  truth, 
is  very  touching,  and  is,  we  trust,  familiar  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  readers.  Since  that  period  they  have 
been  frequentiy  visited  by  Friends,  and  under  va- 
rious depressing  circumstances  a  number  have  been, 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  consistency  as  regards 
the  support  of  most  of  our  Christian  testimonieft. 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  these  faithful  con- 
fessors, Lewis  Majolier  has  long  been  conspicuous, 
and  those  who  have  read  the  instructive  narratives 
of  the  Friends  who  have  travelled  amongst  this 
simple  people,  will  have  recognized  in  him  one  of 
their  most  assiduous  fellow-laborers  in  the  service 
of  Truth.  '  The  Testimony  concerning  him,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  this  paper,  will  be  found  to 
po.<^seds  much  interest,  as  the  record  of  an  humble 
and  devoted  Christian. 


The  little  body  of  Friends  in  the  south  of  France 
have  long  been  regarded  with  affectionate  interest 
by  their  fellow  professors  in  this  land.  They  seem, 
like  our  forefathers,  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  the 
forms' of  an  external  religion  to  the  immediate 
teaching  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts,  long  before 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  our  Christian  profession. 
Hence  they  were  called  Inspirants;  and  it  would 
seem  that  something  of  a  religious  organization, 
with  a  code  of  discipline  very  simple  in  its  cha- 
racter, but  analogous  to  our  own,  existed  amongst 
them  at  an  early  period.  "Their  attention,"  says 
William  Savery,  "  was  first  turned  to  Friends  by  in- 
formation in  the  public  papers,  by  a  young  man  who 
came  to  Paris  and  advertised  that  the  owners  of  a 
vessel  and  cargo  which  were  taken  by  the  British 
in  the  war  with  America  and  France,  were  re- 


The  Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  New  York,  and 
New  England,  have  all  been  held  since  that  of  Phi^ 
ladelphia.  Through  the  medium  of  the  London 
Friend,  we  have  received  an  acciiunt,  considerably 
in  detail,  of  the  proceeding;s  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  that  city.  The  printed  minutes  of  those  held 
at  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  have  furnished  a 
specific  notice  of  the  subjects  which  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  those  meetings,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberation.  From  the  information  thus 
received  the  following  abridgment  has  been  made. 
From  these  sources,  and  from  private  letters^ 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree,  not  of  harmony  only,  but  of  Christian 
love  and  fellowship,  was  felt  to  pervade  these 
assemblies.  It  is  a  cause  of  reverent  gratitude 
when  any  of  our  ^leetings  are  owned  by  the 
Divine  presence;  and  amid  the  many  discouraging 
circumstances  which  surround  us,  we  may  find  oc- 
casion to  take  fresh  courage,  when  Yearly  Meetings, 
representing  so  largfe  a  portion  of  our  religious  com- 
munity, are  permitted  to  be  held  under  a  sense  of  that 
Heavenly  influence  which  draws  individual  mem- 
bers nearer  to  each  other,  and  unites  them  in  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth.    The  unity 
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of  this  religious  body  is  dear  to  erery  irue  member 
of  it;  and  whatever  indicates  its  increase  must  be  a 
cause  of  rejoicing  to  all  who  can  duly  estimate  those 
spiritual  truths  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  uphold 
and  to  promulgate. 


Tearly  Meetinpi.  • 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  was  unusually 
short,  having  closed  on  Fifth  day  evening  of  the 
second  week.  One  reason  which  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  circumstance  is,  the  absence  of 
propositions  from  the  Quarterly  M^tings  and 
of  Appeals ;  but  there  is  another  cause  which 
has  probably  contributed  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree to  this  result,  we  mean  the  unanimity  which 
has  marked  all  its  deliberations^  We  cannot 
recall,  in  our  limited  experience,  a  season  in 
which  there  has  been  so  unbroken  a  harmony 
of  sentiment,  and,-  at  the  same  time,  so  large  a 
measure  of  true  liberty,  a  liberty  accompanied 
by  a  deep  and  extensive  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  primitive  simplicity,  both  of  doctrine 
and  practice. 

Various  subjects  were  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing, by  means  of  the  selected  minutes^of  the  iM  eet- 
ing  for  Sufferings.  The  little  company  who  pro- 
fess with  Friends  in  Norway,  have  been  placed 
in  a  near  relation  with  us,  and  will  in  future,  as  it 
is  expected,  return  answers  to  the  queries  once 
a  year.  Their  religious  condition  excited  much 
interest ;  and  two  of  th^  Friends  who  visited 
them  last  summer,  gave  the  Meeting  some  in- 
teresting recollections  of  their  journey. 

The  chief  part  of  one  sitting  was  engaged  with 
the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  a  more  animated  and 
general  discussion,  or  one  in  which  there  has 
been  a  greater  concurrence  of  expression.  The 
practice  was  condemned,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
with  one  voice;  and  it  was  treated  by  many 
Friends  as  identified  with  that  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  coming  within  the  proper  scope  of 
our  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  Friends  were  encouraged 
to  apply  themselves  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind ; 
and  the  Meeting  concluded  to  have  a  paragraph 
upon  the  subject  introduced  into  the  Greneral 
Epistle,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

The  New  Yoik  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
the  24th,  and  closed  on  the  28th  of  5th  month  last. 

^  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  learned 
that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  had  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  this 
Meeting  last  year,  to  read  and  record  certain 
documents  which  had  been  forwarded  to  it; 
appointed  a  Committee  on  the  occasion  to  visit 
that  Meeting,  by  whose  report  an  affecting 
statement  is  presented  of  the  insubordination 
that  prevails  in  many  of  the  members  of  that 


Quarterly  Meeting.  This  statement  is  also  sub- 
stantially confirmed,  by  a  minute,  in  the  reports 
from  Scipio. 

« This  affecting  subject  claimed  the  serious 
deliberation  of  the  Meeting,  and  resulted  in  ap* 
pointing  a  committee  to  take  .the  whole  case 
into  consideration  as  it  is  presented  by  the  doc^ 
uments  which  have  been  brought  to  this  Meet- 
ing, and  report  their  judgment  of  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  it,  to  a  future  sitting.'' 

At  a  subsequent  sitting  the  following  report  was 
received  and  adopted : 

"  '  The  Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  after  deliKer4tely 
considering  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  "nave 
concluded  to  proppse  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
that  a  solid  Committee  be  appointed  to  attend 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  and  ,its  subordinate 
branches,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require. 
That  such  Committee  be,by'Mc  Yearly  Meeting , 
constituted  a  component  part  of  the  Quarterly^ 
Monthly^  and  Preparative  Meetings  ;  and  espe- 
cially instructed  to  endeavor  to  carry  into  effect 
the  directions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  that  the 
right  order  and  subordination  to  the  superior 
Meetings  may  be  restored,  as  enjoined  by  our 
discipline :  and  also  to  endeavor,  in  the  spirit 
of  restoring  love,  to  heal  dissensions  and  pro- 
mote that  love  and  unity  that  becomes  Christian 
brethren.' 

The  following  Minute  from  Farmington  Quarter 
was  received;  and  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings : 

"  The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  promot- 
ing our  testimony  against  slavery  report,  that 
they  have  been  renewedly  and  deeply  affected 
with  the  consideration  that  slavery  has  been 
extending  its  limits  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
increasing  its  evils  and  cruelties  in  our  country 
for  many  years  past ;  but  more  especially  are 
we  affected  with  the  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Nation  is  now  engaged  in  a  war  of  ag- 
gression and  conquest,  apparently  for  the  far- 
ther extension  of  this  institution.  We  are 
therefore  united  in  believing  that  these  deeply 
affecting  circumstances  present  a  fresh  claim 
upon  the  Society  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  lay  before  the  Government  and  the  Nation  a 
testimony  against  slavery  in  all  its  influences 
and  bearings,  and  especially  against  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory  for  its  farther  extension. 
And  that  our  members  be  pressingly  invited  to 
a  deep  and  weighty  consideration  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  them,  and  cautioned 
not  to  lend  their  influence  in  any  way  to  the 
extension  or  support  of  the  slave  power," 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England  convened 
at  Newport,  on  the  14th,  and  closed  on  the  18th  of 
6th  month  last.  From  their  printed  minutes  the 
following  extracts  are  made. 
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"  Not  having  received  at  this  time,  nor  laat 
year,  Epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  and 
this  Meeting  being  brought  under  deep  exercise 
in  relation  thereto,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  the  subject  into  their  solid  and  deliberate 
consideration,  to  seek  therein  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and,  if  in  clearness  way 
should  open  for  it,  to  prepare  essays  of  commu- 
nications to  those  respective  Meetings,  that  our 
love  may  be  still  manifest  to  them. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  as  follows. \ 

"  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
circumstance  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  not  having 
received  epistles  from  our  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio, 
neither  at  this  time  nor  at  om  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, have  met  and  deliberated  thereon ;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  deliberation  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
that  an  epistolary  intercourse  which  has  long 
subsisted,  as  we  trust,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  we  profess  to  advocate,  by  drawing 
closer  the  cords  of  Christian  love  between  bre- 
thren of  the  same  religious  profession,  and  there- 
by imparting  strength  to  hold  fast  to  this  our 
profession,  should  by  any  means  be  interrupted. 

"  Our  epistolary  intercourse  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  has  subsisted  for  more 
than  140  years.  It  was  commenced,  we  doubt 
not,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  the  brethren  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  at  a  time  when,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  history  as  a  distinct  religious 
body,  our  worthy  predecessors  were  enabled  by 
the  grace  of  God,  faithfully  and  fearlessly  to 
stand  for  the  cause  of  true  and  vital  Dhristianity, 
and  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  Divine 
hand  in  holding  forth  to  the  world  the  standard 
of  true,  vital,  spiritual  religion ;  even  the  reli- 
gion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  graciously  declared  that  he  came  that  his 
humble,  dedicated  followers  might  have  life,  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 

"  With  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  we  began 
our  intercourse  at  the  commencement  of  their 
holding  a  Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  time  we 
addressed  them  in  brotherly  love,  and  gave  them 
our  hearty  salutation. 

"  We  have  endeavored,  according  to  our  mea- 
sure, in  the  light  of  truth,  to  examine  whether 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
has  caused  the  interruption  in  the  friendly  in- 
terchange of  these  proofs  of  brotherly  regard. 
We  are  not  sensible  that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
has  taken  place.  Why  then  should  we  cease  to 
regard  the  members  of  these  Yearly  Meetings  as 
our  brethren,  one  in  religious  profession,  and 
bound  by  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  to  be  one  an- 
other's helpers  in  the  Lord. 


*^  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  the  spirit  of  re- 
storing love.  He  that  came  that  we,  being 
enemies,  might  be  reconciled  unto  God,  is,  as 
we  humbly  believe,  graciously  disposed,  by  the 
shedding  forth  of  the  blessed  jnfluences  of  his 
love,  to  reconcile  us,  not  only  unto  himself,  but 
one  unto  another,  and  to  be  a  healer  of  breaches, 
as  well  as  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 

"  Reverently  looking  unto  him,  therefore,  for 
a  blessing  on  our  endeavours  to  manifest  our 
continued  love  for  these  our  brethren,  we  have 
prepared  essays  for  epistles  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio,  which  we 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.'* 


A  Teslimony 

From  the  Ttpo  Months^  Meeting  of  Cong^niegy  France^ 
concerning  Louis  Antoine  IVUjolier,  who  died  at 
CongenieMj  the  6ih  of  3rd  mo.  1842. 

'<  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
they  rest  from  their. labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.'' 

Although  in  thinking  of  our  beloved  friend, 
this  may  be  the  language  of  our  hearts,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  as  it  respects, 
himself,  yet  when  we  think  of  ourselves,  and 
of  the  empty  seat  which  he  has  left  amongst 
us ;  when  we  remember  his  tender  exhortations 
and  his  lively  interest  in  our  little  society,  we 
deeply  feel  our  loss,  and  are  at  times  almost 
absorbed  by  the  feeling  of  sorrow. 

Louis  A.  Majolier,  was  born  at  Calvisson,  in 
the  Department  of  Gard,  in  the  4th  mo.  1764*. 
His  parents  belonged  to  a  sect  which  afterwards 
professed  principles  similar  to  those  o[  the  So* 
ciety  of  Friends  in  England,  even  before  they 
knew  that  such  a  society  existed.  This  sect  had 
sprung  from  another,  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  prophets,"  which,  after  being  divested  of 
the  mystical  and  fanatical  opinions  which  dis- 
tinguished them,  had  adopted  principles  similar 
to  those  of  Friends,  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  on  ministry,  and  on  wor- 
ship. They  met  in  silence  to  worship  God, 
and  awaited  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  before  they  expressed  anything  in  their 
assemblies,  and  they  considered  that  as  the  gift 
of  the  ministry  has  been  freely  received,  it 
should  be  freely  exercised. 

Although  the  parents  of  our  dear  friend  were 
not  rich,  and  had  not  themselves  received  much 
instruction,  they  obtained  an  education  for  their 
son,  beyond  what  those  who  are  similarly  cir^ 
cumstanced  can  usually  procure.  This  was  a 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  in  after  life  he  ac- 
quired additional  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  This,  united  to  a  sound  judgment 
and  an  upright  course  of  conduct,  qualified  him 
for  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  good  arbitrator  in 
the  profession  which  he  undertook.    On  leaving 
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school  he  was  placed  with  a  notary  at  Ambraix, 
where  he  remained  many  years,  and  where  he 
acquired,  in  a  remarkable  decree,  the  esteem 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  family  in  whhrh 
he  resided. 

His  parents  wished  him  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  had  he  seen  it  right  to  follow 
the  course  in  which  he  set  out,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  distinguished  character,  as 
he  possessed  good  abilities,  much  ardour  for 
study,  and  very  industrious  habits.  The  confi- 
dence which  he  inspired,  joined  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  by  which  he  gained  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him,  procured  him  so 
many  friends,  that  his  way  appeared  easy^  But 
he  could  not  accept  the  offers  that  were  made 
to  him.  He  soon  saw  that  he  was  called  to 
another  work,  and  that  his  life  must  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master.  The  little 
society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  became  the 
object  of  his  tender  solicitude.  It  was  in  a  state 
of  great  weakness,  and  there  existed  among  its 
members  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  At 
that  time  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  Friends 
in  England,  and  they  had  seen  som6  of  their 
books.  Louis  A.  Majolier  examined  their  prin-* 
ci pies,  found  them  in  accordance  with  the  Gos- 
pel, and  thought  himself  called  to  promote  the 
spread  of  them.  On  that  account  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  follow  a  profession  so  absorbing  as 
that  for  which  he  was  preparing  himself;  a 
profession  which  would  also  expose  him  to  a 
compromise  of  his  principles — ^he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, he  left  all  and  followed  the  simple  trade  of 
a  stocking-weaver. 

About  this  time  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Bnin,  of  Fontan^s,  a  member  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  She  has  been  to  him  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  wife,  through  a  long 
and  painful  life,  full  of  cares  and  trials,  in  the 
bringing  up  of  a  numerous  family  -,  but  she  can 
bear  her  testimony,  that  in  the  seasons  of  their 
greatest  extremities  he  never  murmured,  always 
relying  on  Him  who  had  graciously  provided 
for  them  in  all  their  necessities. 

It  was  soon  after  his  marriage  that  the  Friends 
in  France  received  the  first  visit  from  Friends 
of  England  and  America.  This  was  paid  to 
them  by  George  and  Sarah  Dillwyn,  Mary 
Dudley,  Robert  and  Sarah  Grubb,  Adey  Bellamy, 
and  John  Elliott.  This  visit,  with  others  which 
they  afterwards  had,  strengthened  our  dear 
friend  in  the  principles  which  he  had  already 
imbibed,  and,  being  enlightened  from  on  high, 
he  understood  their  spiritual  nature,  and  their 
accordance  with  the  Gospel.  From  that  time 
he  thought  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
also  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  his  fejlow-professors.  He  opened 
a  school  at  Congenies,  where  he  came  to  reside, 
as  that  vil}a:^e  was  the  centre  of  the  rising  so- 
ciety: but  his  task  was  a  difficult  one}  there 


were  many  erroi*s  to  be  extirpated  among  those 
with  whom  he  felt  called  to  labour.  He  was 
of) en  discouraged,  but,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, an  irresistible  power  impelled  him,  and  he 
received  strength  to  persevere;  and  although 
young  at  that  time,  he  was  the  instrument  of  a 
favourable  change  amongst  the  Friends.  His 
trials  were  great  from  within  and  from  without, 
and  his  faith  was  often  ready  to  fail ;  yet  when 
he  did  not  trust  to  his  own  strength,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  some  progress  in  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called  ;  but  from  what  he  says 
himself,  if  he  at  all  went  before  his  guide  he 
involved  himself  in  still  greater  difficulties. 

He  was  thus  employed  when  the  troubles  of 
the  revolution  came,  and  changed  the  face  of 
things;  the  school  was  suspended,  and  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  meet  for  worship. 
He  had  then  to  suffer  from  privations  of  all 
kinds ;  he  saw  himself  frequently  without  any 
means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his  family,  but 
he  always  acted  with  the  greatest  disinterested- 
ness, still  thinking  of  those  who  were  worse  off 
than  himself,  and  contributing  to  their  relief  by 
dividing  with  them  the  little  that  his  great  in- 
dustry procured  him.  He  says,  with  respect 
to  this  period :  <*  I  was  once  on  the  point  of 
being  put  in  prison,  and  of  becoming  a  victim 
to  my  devoted ness  for  having  dared  to  write  in 
favour  of  my  friends ;  but  I  escaped  by  means 
of  some  of  my  friends  who  were  in  office,  and 
who  were  attached  to  me." 

He  had  the  affliction,  at  this  time  of  trial,  to 
see  those  for  whom  he  was  so  interested  draw 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  good.  In  a  letter  to 
Mary  Dudley,  after  having  described  the  sad 
situation  of  the  country,  he  thus  writes :  «  A  nd 
all  this  added  to  the  deep  affliction  of  daily  see- 
ing those  whom  I  had  endeavoured  to  lead  for^ 
ward,  withering  before  the  blighting  wind  of 
this  terrible  trial,  those  young  plants  whom  I 
had  cultivated,  and  whom  I  loved  in  spite  of 
their  deviations,  whose  weakness  I  pitied ;  with 
these  feelings,  accumulated  in  the  inmost  of  my 
soul,  I  secretly  called  upon  the  Most  High,  and 
sought  the  counsel  of  his  wisdom.  I  then  saw 
that  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  remain  in 
the  ark,  until  the  waters  of  this  abominable 
deluge  should  be  dried  up.  I  had,  however, 
my  eye  upon  this  little  flock,  and  I  contempla- 
ted it  with  sorrow ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the 
work  I  had  endeavoured  to  do  was  entirely 
lost;  the  number  of  those  who  shared  my 
trouble  was  very  small ;  our  religious  meetings 
here  were  not  wholly  interrupted,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitions ;  but  they  were  less  regular  and 
less  numerous.  We  were  in  continual  alarms, 
and  the  devouring  cares  of  this  life  almost  en- 
tirely choked  the  word,  and  rendered  it  unfruit- 
ful.^' He  met  with  another  sore  trial,  the  evil 
judgment  of  those  for  whom  he  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices ;  being  exposed  to  the  jealousy 
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of  some  and  to  the  calumny  of  others :  but  this 
did  not  cool  his  love  for  jbhem ;  he  received  all 
as  permitted  for  his  good,  and  felt  that  he  suffer- 
ed for  his  Master  and  for  the  sake  of  his  cause, 
and  this  gave  him  strenorth  to  bear  what  was 
extremely  painful  to  his  affectionate  disposition. 

In  the  year  1791,  after  this  period  of  confu- 
sion, he  visited  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  where  he  obtained  a 
more  accurate  knowledge,  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  o(  Friends ;  but  the  wars  which 
soon  followed  for  many  years  wholly  interrupt- 
ed the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

After  the  revolution  he  was  employed  in  the 
sale  of  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
nobles,  when  he  gave  proof  of  great  uprightness 
and  disinterestedness.  He  had  the  means  of 
enriching  himself,  but  would  not  take  advantage 
of  this  unhappy  period ;  he  bought  nothing  for 
himself.  His  family  increased,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  provide  for  their  wants ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  he  recommenced  the 
school,  and  some  time  afler  acted  as  a  surveyor 
under  the  new  taxation  undertaken  by  Buona- 
parte, and  was  for  many  years  thus  employed. 
In  this  difficult  office,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  strict  uprightness,  and  thus  gained  the  respect 
ajid  esteem  of  all  amongst  whom  his  lot  was 
cast.  The  duties  of  his  profession  took  him 
away  from  his  family,  whom  he  dearly  loved, 
and  although  overcome  often  by  fatigue,  inhav- 
iqg  tQ  provfde  for  a  family  of  eight  children 
during^  time  of  scarcity,  war,  and  perplexity, 
he  was  calm  and  resigned,  happy  in  being  still 
enabled  to  impart  some  relief  to  others.  He 
saw,  however,  that  this  occupation  was  not  that 
to  which  he  was  called ;  he  says  in  the  letter 
which  Has  already  been  quoted,  **The  part 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  some  respects  honourable,  since  it 
had  an  influence  in  establishing  proportionate 
justice  and  equity  in  the  assessment  of  the  land- 
tax  ;  btt  the  sting  of  necessity  kept  my  soul  in 
painful  uncertainty ;  I  wished  to  be  in  many 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  this  was  not 
possible.  In  the  meantime  not  only  our  disci- 
pline becamq  relaxed,  but  the  education  of  our 
children,  and  particularly  of  my  own  family, 
was  neglected.  I  was  engaged  in  a  very  pain- 
ful conflict  between  my  religious  duties  and  the 
making  a  necessary  provision  for  the  wants  of 
my  family.  But  0,  my  dear  friend,  I  saw  to 
my  great  affliction  that  I  ought  not  to  have  hesi- 
tated so  long  in  choosing  the  best  part.  I  was 
greatly  afflicted,  and  I  acknowledged,  but  per- 
naps  too  late,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Su- 
preme will  cannot  be  resisted  with  impunity." 
.  .  "  I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  trial  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  <)f  our  dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1813;  that  visit 
was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  and  from  that 


time  I  detei'mined  to  relinquish  every  occupa- 
tion which  could  divert  my  attention  from  my 
beloved  family  and  our  little  flock,  and  to  give 
up^a  situation  which  afforded  me  much  ease  and 
out^va^d  gain,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  people,  a  painful  employment  at 
my  age,  as  it  obliges  me  to  pass  a  sedentary  life, 
which  is  injurious  to  my  health ;  but  I  believe 
duty  calls  first,  and  that  without  bearing  the 
cross  we  cannot  obtain  the  crown." 

From  his  profession  of  a  valuer  of  land,  he 
was  afterwards  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  cases  of 
differences  in  families,  and  in  the  division  of 
property ;  on  these  occasions  he  did  honour  to 
his  religious  profession  by  his  strict  justice  and 
impartiality  ;  so  that  he  was  often  sent  for  from 
a  considerable  distance  from  his  home. 

His  ministry  was  simple,  but  energetic  and 
persuasive.  He  called  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, to  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  and 
affections,  to  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  fire,  to  that  new  birth  without  which  we 
cannot  be  accepted  of  God.  In  his  youth,  and 
when  he*  was  in  health,  he  often  felt  himself 
called  to  visit  his  brethren  of  the  same  faith  : 
having  a  very  lively  sympathy  for  his  friends 
who  were  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  places 
were  meetings  were  held ;  and  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  faith,  in  pa- 
tience, and  in  waiting  upon  Christ.  It  was  not 
to  himself,  to  his  own  words,  or  to  anything 
visible  that  he  was  concerned  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  his  friends,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  tf^sti- 
fying  that  all  have  access  to  the  Father  through 
feith;ajid  obedience.  When  circumstances  did 
not.alfpw  of  his  visiting  his  friends,  he  convey- 
ed^Mr  feelings  to  thtm  in  writing,  and  his  let- 
ters always  bore  marks  of* experience  of  the 
same  zeal  and  love.>^      - 

His  religious  labolit's  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  members  of  our  little  society  ; 
yet  he  went  twice  to  St.  Etienne,to  visit  a  small 
community  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
consisting  of  individuals  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and  who  professed  principles  similar  to  those  of 
Friends.  He  was  well  received,  and  had  ex- 
tensive service  amongst  them,  and  he  after- 
wards kept  up  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  a  few  individuals  of  them. 

He  was  affable  and  kind  to  all,  ready  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  neighbours  and  friends,  as 
well  as  to  strangers;  and  the  superior  informa- 
tion which  he  possessed  often  qualified  him  to 
be  useful  to  them.  He  had  good  health,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  sober  habits,  his  industry, 
and  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  the  expression  of 
which  was  strikingly  visible  in  his  countenance. 
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The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Con»- 
genies;  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in 
making  translations  from  the  writings  of  Friends. 
A  translation  of  the  works  of  Richard  Claridge, 
which  he  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1837,  appeared  to  fatigue  him ;  and  in  the 
6th  mo,  of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  with 
paralysis.  For  many  days  fear  was  entertained 
for  his  life ;  but  though  he  was  greatly  weaken- 
ed by  the  attack,  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
restore  him  so  far,  as  to  enable  him  to  superin- 
tend his  own  concerns,  to  attend  meetings,  and 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  friends. 
It  was  evident  to  them  that  his  communications 
were  more  and  more  fraught  with  love  to  all ; 
and  although  his  bodily  weakness  deprived  them 
of  a  part  of  thes  energy  for  which  they  had 
been  remarkable,  it  was  deeply  felt  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  same  source ;  his  mental' 
faculties  remained  unimpaired,  although  he  had 
no  longer  the  strength  to  employ  his  time  as 
before,  and  his  perceptions  of  divine  things  re- 
mained the  same. 

In  the  8th  mo.  1840,  during  the  visit  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of 
Friends  in  London,  he  had  a  second  attack, 
which  threatened  his  life.  In  the  course  of  this 
illness  his  patience  and  resignation  were  re- 
markable, and  he  appeared  prepared  for  Hea- 
ven ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  again  partially  to 
restore  him,  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  ehcourage  and  exhort  his 
friends.  Although,  after  those  attacks,  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  last,  his  power  of  speech  was 
considerably  impaired,  it  was  very  remarkable 
that  his  religious  communications  were  always 
clear  and  intelligible. 

He  remained  in  this  state  of  weakness  until 
the  2nd  mo.  1842;  when  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  internal  inflammation,  which  weak- 
ened him  very  fast.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  illness  he  thought  that  it  would-be  his  last, 
and  that  it  was  a  call  to  a  better  world,  <and  he 
received  the'  message  with  all  the  calmness  of 
the  Christian  who  is  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Master ;  with  him  all  was  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  the  expression  which  he  most 
frequently  uttered  was,  "May  the  will  of  God 
be  done,"  and  this  his  countenance  conveyed 
more  than  his  words.  He  evidently  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  prayer.  One 
day,  one  of  his  daughters  wishing  to  know  how 
it  was  with  him,  asked  him  if  his  thoughts  were 
turned  towards  God,  he  quickly  answered,  "Oh, . 
yes,  always.*'  After  having  said  to  him  that 
she  hoped  he  had  a  trust  that  when  the  Lord 
should  call  him  from  this  world,  he  would  ex- 
change a  life  of  trial  and  suffering  for  a  state  of 
happiness,  she  added,  that  his  life  had  been  such 
that  God  would  not  forsake  him  at  last,  he 
quickly  answered,  as  if  to  reprove  her  for  this 
last  ezpresstoD,   which  seemed  to  attribute  to 


him  some  merit,  "Do  not  say  that :  O,  yes,  I 
hope,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of  mercy  ^ 
there  is  nothing  but  that,"  or  to  that  effect.  He 
often  spoke  of  death  with  surpiising  calmness.. 
To  another  of  his  daughters,  who  h^  cared  for 
him  during  his  years  of  weakness,  and  who  say» 
that  she  never  left  his  roon^  in  the  evening 
without  hearing  him  a  short  time  after  engaged 
in  imploring  the  blessing  of  God,  praising  him 
for  his  goodness,  or  supplicating  for  his  pardon ; 
he  said  one  day,  with  a  smile,  "  The  fruit  is 
ripe,  then  it  must  be  gathered.*'  On  the  4th  of 
the  3d  mo.  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  long  been 
interested  came  to  see  him ;  he  appeared  much 
pleased  with  the  visit,  and  before  he  parted  from 
him,  he  said,  "Keep  near  to  Him  who  has  al- 
ready enlightened  thee,  and  He  will  be  thy 
guide ;  attend  to  the  manifestations  of  Him  who 
has  said,  <I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.' 
What  may  have  appeared  to  thee  (meaning  our 
principles)  full  of  imperfections,  contains,  on 
the  contrary,  what  is  the  most  perfect :  do  not 
remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  thou 
wilt  suffer  loss.  I  should  like  to  see  thee  again 
attend  our  meetings,  I  think  thou  wilt  find  peace 
in  it." 

He  had  evidently  nothing  to  do  in  his  last 
moments,  and  he  said  many  times  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  death,  adding  at  one 
time,  "All  you  have  to  desire  for  me  is,  that  I 
may  have  an  easy  passage ;"  and  this,  his  la6t 
desire,  was  abundantly  granted  him.  In  the 
evening  of  7th  day,  the  5th,  he  thought  his 
last  hour  was  arrived ;  he  had  his  family  called, 
named  those  whom  he  did  not  see  around  his 
bed,  and  had  strength  to  say,  "  May  the  will 
of  God  be  done !  Farewell,  all ;  love  one  an- 
other; live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  will 
be  with  you."  To  a  friend,  who  came  to  see 
him,  he  sweetly  said,  "  Thou  seest  me  at  the 
end  of  my  life."  And  when  she  remarked,  that 
she  believed  he  was  going  to  enter  into  a  better 
life  than  the  one  he  wap  leaving,  he  said,  "Oh, 
yes ;"  and  immediately  turning  to  his  daughter, 
who  had  for  some  time  moistened  his  lips,  he  said 
to  her,  proving  his  anxiety  to  be  gone,  "  And 
thou  lengthens  my  life."  But  on  her  observ- 
ing to  him  that  it  was  right  to  the  last  to  give 
every  relief  to  the  poor  body,  he  added,  with 
sweet  submission,  "  Well,  then  lengthen  it." 
Some  time  after,feelinghimself  weaker,  he  said 
'*  Now  I  am  going ;  fare  thee  well ;  do  not  give 
me  any  more ;  I  want  nothing  more."  He  re- 
mained some  time  in  a  state  of  apparent  sleep, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  motion  of 
his  hands,  which  he  often  clasped  before  him, 
and  he  was  evidently  in  prayer.  In  the  eve- 
ning of  6th  of  the  3rd  mo.  1842,  his  spirit  was 
dislodged  from  its  earthly  tenement,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  is  gone  to  the  abodes  of  the  just. 
He  was  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  had  been 
a  Minister  about  fifty-four  years. 
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The  account  of  Friends'  Boarding  School  in  Indi- 
ana, has  been  furnished  by  a  Friend  in  thai  StatjB.  We 
think  it  can  hardly  be  read  by  any  one  in  the  East- 
em  States,  without  the  feeling  of  a  warm  desire 
that  the  cheerful  prospects  and  hopes  of  its  friends 
there  may  be  realized.  Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  are  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
in  many  parts  of  which,  the  means  of  educatingtheir 
children  are  very  restricted.  How  important  then 
is  it,  that  in  a  mailer  of  so  much  moment,  the  body 
at  large  should  extend  every  possible  assistance. 

Friends'  Boarding  Scliool  in  Indiana. 

This  institution  went  into  operation  in  the 
Sixth  month  last.  It  is  situated  in  a  healthy 
location  about  one  mile  west  of  Richmond,  and 
about  eighty  rods  south  of  the  National  road, 
from  which  it  will,  when  finished,  present  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  vicinity  is  gently 
undulating,  and  the  scenery  interesting.  A 
traveller  would  think 'the  comforts  of  the  place 
much  diminished,  by  the  want  of  shade  trees 
near  the  building,  but  on  approaching  he  would 
be  interested  by  the  prospect  of  a  well  planted 
grove,  which  is  making  its  first  year's  growth. 

The  school  is  made  up  of  near  fifty  scholars, 
about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  has 
given  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  furnished 
with  competent  instructors. 

The  present  seasion  will  close  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Ninth  month,  and  the  school  will  be 
vacated  until  after  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  present  building  will  accommodate  about 
one  hundred  scholars,  and  that  number  will  pro- 
bably be  made  up  at  the  opening  of  the  winter 
term.  Friends  have  manifested  much  interest 
in  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  good  in- 
fluence it  may  have  in  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  Indiana,  may  induce  those  who 
have  been  fearful  of  its  tendency,  to  become  its 
zealous  supporters. 

Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  on  account  of  the 
poor  adaptation  of  the  present  building  to  the 
accommodation  of  both  sexes.  The  committee 
having  charge  of  it,  have  evidently  shown  much 
good  judgment  in  the  plans  they  have  devised 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  in  this 
particular.  It  remains  for  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution to  determine  whether  the  unfinished 
part  of  the  establishment  shall  be  put  up.  Great 
advantages  would  arise  from  its  completion.  It 
would  then  accommodate  three  hundred  scho- 
lars, and  be  a  well  constructed  edifice,  nicely 
adapted  in  all  its  p^rts  to  the  right  management 
of  a  good  school.  The  expense  has  been  estimated 
by  a  workman  to  be  $14',000,  a  sum  much  less 
than  has  been  the  usual  estimate.  A  little  con- 
cert of  action  could  surely  do  the  work,  and  the 
growing  interest  among  Friends  will  remain 
unsatisfied  without  it* 


A  good  Library  and  apparatus  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  liberality  of  Friends  in  England, 
who  have  ever  manifested  a  laudable  interest  in 
the  concern. 

The  amount  of  land  in  connection  with  the 
school,  is  sufiicient  to  hold  out  inducements  to 
enterprising  young  men,  to  defray  a  part  of  their 
expenses  by  manual  labour.  More  labour  has 
thus  far  been  in  demand,  than  could  be  furnished 
in  this  way. 

We  trust  that  the  Friends  of  Indiana,  may 
find  the  good  influence  of  their  school  diffusing 
itself  throughout  their  large  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  rendering  it  a  heritage  which  the  Lord  will 
delight  to  bless. 


The  New  Paper. 

To  the  Editor  of  Friends*  Review. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  J  have  been 
aware  of  the  determination  to  commence  the 
publication  of  the  new  paper  that  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  pretty  extensively,  looked  for 
among  Friends;  and  while  I  was  gratified  to  be 
thus  advised,  1  felt  particularly  solicitous  that 
all  vigilance  might  be  exerted  to  keep  it  within 
its  legitimate  path,  and  that  if  the  hopes  of 
many  that  it  may  do  much  good  should  be  dis- 
appointed, it  may  at  least  be  prevented  from 
domg  harm. 

The  press  of  our  day,  is  indeed,  the  moral 
lever  of  Archimedes;  the  world  is  moved  by  it 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  high 
responsibility  resting  upon  those  who  are  placed 
in  positions  to  regulate  its  movements.  It  is 
true,  that  he  who  caters  for  the  public,  should 
consult  the  public  taste ;  and  he  pledges  himself 
to  do  so,  who.  undertakes  the  issuing  of  a  period- 
ical Journal,  but  he  has  a  right  to  presume  that 
the  public  taste  is  correct  in  morals,  and  rests 
upon  sound  principles  of  right.  His  aim  should 
be  high,  even  as  the  eagle's  to  the  sun.  The 
labour  of  the  well  disciplined  and  truly  exercised 
Christian  will  be,  not  only  to  spread  such  infor- 
mation over  his  pages  as  intelligent  men  would 
wish  to  possess,  but  also  to  give  such  a  tone  to 
public  feeling  as  shall  induce  a  recognition  of 
his  own  high  standard.  The  field  is  abundantly 
large  for  efforts  of  this  character.  We  are 
crowded  with  a  mass  of  light  literature,  and  pe- 
riodicals, which  are  nuisances  in  the  land.  They 
are  thrown  abroad  with  an  industry  which  the 
hurry  of  steam  itself  can  scarcely  satisfy,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  love  of  gain  could  keep 
from  tiring.  In  the  midst  of  these  multiplied 
and  poisonous  influences,  is  it  not  to  be  regret- 
ted that  so  few  of  a  different  character  'are  at 
work  among  us?  and  cause  of  congratulation 
that  one  more  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  numr 
her  whose  only  aim,  we  confidently  rely,  will  be 
to  promote  the  "  general  good." 

The  field  is  indeed  large.     There  is  much 
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ground  to  improve,  not  only  throughout  the  ge- 
neral community,  but  also  in  our  own  religious 
Society,  where  there  is  also  n;iuch  that  is  unoccu- 
pied. In  consideration  of  these  facts,  I  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  in 
finding  that  a  number  of  our  Friends, "  meaning 
well,  and  hopincr  well,  prompted  by  a  certain 
something  in  their  nature,"  will  train  "  them- 
selves to  do  service  in  various  essays,  poems, 
histories,  and  books  of  art,  fancy  and  truth." 
In  conclusion,  may  the  writer,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  impertinence,  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Editor  will  pursue 
the  straight  forward  path  of  Truth,  rather  show- 
ing its  beauty  and  consistency,  than  hastily 
combating  error,  or  enlisting  in  the  unprofitable 
field  of  controversy.  Z. 

EigAih  mo.,  17, 1847. 


Haverford  Scliool. 

The  arrangements  for  the  re-opening  of  this 
Institution  are  in  progress,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  gratify  the  friends  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  course  of  instruction,  to  know  that  the 
applications  for  admission  are  numerous,  and  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  if  the  school 
were  opened  it  would  be  well  sustained.  The 
difficulty  which  now  retards  this  desirable  event, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  no  suitable 
Friend  has  yet  been  found  to  occupy  the  station 
of  superintendent.  The  great  usefulness  of  this 
school  is  no  longer  a  question — it  has  been  tried, 
and  its  results  are  upon  the  whole  very  satisfac- 
tory'. The  experience  of  twelve  years  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  managers,  and  no  doubt  some 
modification  of  their  plans,  and  some  different 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  studies,  will  be 
found  proper.  Yet  on  one  point  there  has  been 
no  change  ;  the  conviction  remains  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  those  to  whom  its  oversight  is  com- 
mitted, that  the  moral  discipline,  the  training  of 
the  students  in  habits  of  self-restraint,  and  of  con- 
formity to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  are  objects  of  para- 
mount importance. 

The  position  which  this  Institution  is  designed 
to  occupy,  is  certainly  a  very  important  one. 
Not  only  does  it  aim  to  afford  an  extended  course 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  inculcation 
of  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  placed  in  situations  of 
great  exposure,  but  it  is  designed  for  the  train- 
ing o£  young  men  as  school  teachers,  and  thus  to 
supply  a  want  which  is  greatly  felt  in  our  So- 
ciety. The  fund  which  has  been  recently  sub- 
scribed, will  greatly  promote  this  object,  and  we 
trust  that  Haverford  will  henceforward  be  to 
some  extent  a  Normal  School,  from  which  the 
seminaries  of  Friends,  may  be  supplied  with  in- 
structors, not  only  well  grounded  in  science  and 
letters,  but  initiated  into  the  great  art  of  teaching. 


The  superintendence  of  such  a  school  is  no 
doubt  a  charge  of  much  responsibility;  but  it  may 
also  be  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  if  entered  upon 
under  a  due  sense  of  accountability  to  Him  from 
whom  the  ability  for  the  discliarge  of  any  of  our 
duties  proceeds.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
there  are  within  our  Society,  in  this  country, 
many  who  are  qualified  to  occupy  this  station ; 
and .  perhaps  some,  who  could  efficiently  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  Board,  may  bfe  deterred  by 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  qualities  which  are 
needed,  or  too  low  an  opinion  of  themselves. 
To  such,  a  free  conference  with  the  managers 
might  be  desirable,  and  not  without  important 
results.  Should  any  Friend  be  looking  towards 
the  station,  he  may  address  "  the  Committee  on 
Superintendent,"  under  cover  to  the  publisher  of 
this  paper. 

PhUadelpkiay  9mo.  Isfy  1847. 

Bombardment  of  Towns. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  bombardment  of 
a  town,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1684,  when 
Algiers  was  attacked  by  the  French.  On  this, 
Sismondi  remarks: "  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the 
first  to  put  in  practice  the  atrocious  method, 
newly  invented,  of  bombarding  towns;  of  burning 
them,  not  to  take  them,  but  to  destroy  them,  of 
attackinj^y  not  fortifications y  but  private  houses; 
not  soldiersy  hut  peaceable  inkabitantSy  women 
and  children;  and  of  confounding  thousands  of 
private  crimes^  eacn  one  of  which  would  cause 
horror^  in  one  great  public  cj'imey  one  great 
disaster  J  which  he  regarded  only  as  one  of  the 
catastrophes  of  war.^* 

This  first  instance  occurred  under  the  reign 
of  a  monarch,  whom  the  people  of  the  present 
day  generally  regard  as  a  tyrant.  The  last  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that  of  Vera 
Cruz,  by  a  republican  army,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  a  government  professedly  the  most 
free  and  enlightened  in  the  world.  The  object 
of  the  first  was  to  procure  the  release  of  chris- 
tian slaves ;  the  last  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
slavery. — Vide  Sumner^s  White  Slavery,  fyc. 

From  the  Natioaal  Era., 

Barclay  of  IJry. 

Among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends  in  Scotland,  was  Barclay  of  Ury,  an 
old  and  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  fought 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany.  As  a 
Quaker  he  became  the  object  of  persecution  and 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
populace.  None  bore  the  indignities  of  the  mob 
with'  greater  patience  and  nobleness  of  soul  than 
this  once  proud  gentleman  and  soldier.  One  of 
his  friends,  on  an  occasion  of  uncommon  rude- 
ness, lamented  that  he  should  be  treated  so 
harshly  in  his  old  age,  who  had  been  eo  honoured 
before.  **  I  find  more  satisfaction,''  said  Barclay, 
«<  as  well  as  honor,  in  being  thus  insulted  for  my 
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religious  principles,  than  when  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  usual  for  the  magistrates,  as  I  passed  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  to  meet  me  on  the  road,  and 
conduct  me  to  public  entertainment  in  their  hall, 
and  then  escort  me  out  again,  to  gain  my  fa- 
vour." 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  college  green. 

Rode  the  Laird  of  Ury ; 
Close  behind. him»  close  beside, 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed, 

PtessM  the  mob  in  fury. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  serving  girl. 

Prompt  to  please  her  master ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,  late 
Fed  and  clotted  at  Ury's  gate, 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet,  with  calm  and  stately  mien. 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding ; 
And,  to  all  he  saw  and  heard 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word. 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 

Came  a  troop  with  broadswords  swinging. 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 

Loose  and  free  and  froward ; 
Quoth  the  foremost,  "  Ride  him  down  I 
Push  him!  prick  him !  through  the  town 

Drive  the  Quaker  coward !" 

But,  from  out  the  thickening  crowd. 
Cried  a  sudden  voice,  and  loud : 

«  Barclay !  Ho !  a  Barclay  !'* 
And  the  old  man,  at  his  side. 
Saw  a  comrade,  battle  tried, 

Scarr'd  and  sunburn'd  darkly; 

Who  with  ready  weapon  bare. 
Fronting  to  the  troopers  there. 

Cried  aloud  :  "  God  save  us ! 
Call  ye  coward  him  who  stood 
Ankle  deep  in  Lutzen's  blood, 

With  the  brave  Gustavus  V 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,"  said  Ury's  lord ; 

"  Put  it  up,  I  pray  thee : 
Passive  to  His  holy  will. 
Trust  I  in  my  Master  still. 

Even  though  he  slay  me." 

"  Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith. 
Proved  on  many  a  field  of  death, 

Not  by  me  are  needed." 
Marvelled  much  that  henchman  bold. 
That  his  Laird,  so  stout  of  old, 

Now  so  meekly  pleaded. 

«  Wo's  the  day,"  he  sadly  said. 
With  a  slowly  shaking  head. 

And  a  look  of  pity ;    . 
"  Ury's  honest  lord  reviled, 
Mock  of  knave  and  sport  of  child. 

In  his  own  good  city  ! 

«  Speak  the  word,  and,  master  mine, 
As  we  charged  on  Tilly's  line. 

And  his  Walloon  lancers ; 
Smiting  through  their  midst  will  teach 
Civil  look  and  decent  speech 

To  these  boyish  prancers  !" 


"  Marvel  not,  mine  ancieat  friend. 
Like  beginning,  like  the  end  :'* 

Quoth  the  Laird  of  Ury, 
<<  Is  the  sinful  servant  more 
Than  his  gracious  Lord,  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  Jewry  7         ^^ 

«  Give  me  joy,  that  in  his  name 
I  can  bear,  with  patient  frame. 

All  these  vain  ones  offer : 
While  for  them  He  suffereth  long. 
Shall  I  answer  wrong  with  wrong. 

Scoffing  with  the  scoffer  ? 

«  Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all. 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall. 

With  few  friends  to  greet  me. 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were  seen. 
Riding  out  from  Aberdeen, 

With  bared  heads,  to  meet  me. 

"  When  each  good  wife,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Blessed  me  as  I  passed  her  door ; 

And  the  snooded  daughter, 
Throueh  her  casement  glancing  down. 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

From  red  fields  of  slaughter. 

"  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scoff, 
Hard  the  old  friends  falling  off. 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving : 
But  the  Lord  his  own  rewards, 
And  his  love  with  theirs  accords. 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

<<  Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night. 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light, 

Up  the  blackness  streaking ; 
Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best, 
In  a  patient  hope  I  rest, 

For  the  full  day-breaking !" 

So  the  Laird  of  Ury  said. 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  head 

Towards  the  Talbooth  prison, 
Where,  through  iron  grates,  he  heard 
Poor  disciples  of  the  Word 

Preacn  of  Christ  arisen  I 

Not  in  vain,  Confessor  old. 
Unto  as  the  tale  is  told, 

Ofthy  day  of  trial; 
Every  age  on  him  who  strays 
From  its  broad  and  beaten  ways 

Pours  its  seven-fold  vial. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  comfortings  can  hear. 

O'er  the  rabble's  laughter ; 
And,  while  Hatred's  fagots  burn. 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  discern 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

Knowing  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed. 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Must  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  Future  borrow ; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain, 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain. 

Paint  the  golden  morrow ! 

J.  G.  W. 
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Jfotiet  of  tie  Mm4ir  of  her  Lifi.     , 

Oootiatfed  froa  page  r. 

Wh€ir  we  laid  dpwn  the  journal  of  E&zab^jtih 
Fry,  we  had  arrived  irt  Aat  period  of  Tidr  life, 
when  dhe  became  an  acknowledged  minister,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  This  acknowledgment 
she  regarded,  as  every  one  so  cireumstanced 
must  regard  it,  an  event  of  no  ordinaiy  impor- 
tance. It  introduces  the  individua]  tb  promi- 
nency of  station  and  ei^nded  privHeges>r-to  en- 
laiged,  if  not  new  responsibilities,  and  shqnld 
consequently  still  more^  If  possible,  than  hereto- 
fore, impress  upon  die  mind  th^  Necessity  of 
continual  watching  unto  prayer,  that,  prof9Ssing^ 
to  tninister  as  the  oracles  of  God,  no  unguarded 
moment  may  present  to  the  enemy  of  sdb  good, 
an  opportunity  to  entice  from  the  path  of  self- 
denial,  and  complete  dedication  of  heart  to  die 
Lord.  '    ^ 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  not  a  stranger 
to  views  of  tfais'character ;  she  appears  to  have 
been  eamesdy  desirous  "  simply  and  singly,"  to 
follow  her  **  n»asterjn  ^hc  way  of  his  require- 
ments,^' craving,  as  she  says,  for  **  us  who  have 
at  times  to  advocate  the  great  c^use,  that  we  may 
get  deep  enough,  and  not  speak  from  outward 
knowledj|e  and  observation,  but  alone  move  hi 
the  i^eat  service,  as  the  pure  life  may  lead  us 
into  It.**  •  Having  herself  lai^ly  partaken  in  her 
yoQtJdul  days  of  the  husks  in  a  far  country,  and 
been  abundantiy  convinced  of  their  inability  to 
satisfy  the  immort&l  jioul, — and  being,  through 
divine  mercy,  stren^ened  to  return  to  tiie 
Father*8  house,  she  realized  Ae  truth,  Ciat  there 
10  no  bread  like  that  of  the  kingdom — ^nb  way 
like  the  Lord's  way-^-no  joys  luce  those  of  her 
God.  Whfle  she  believed,  and  her  friendii  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  precious  gift^iad  been  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  ^le  Head  of  the  Church, 


commissioning  her  to  declare  these  and  other 
great  truths  of  the  gospel  to  her  fellow  pilgrims, 
her  eye  was  anointed  to  look  Only  to  the  Lord 
for  ability  to  do  it  aright.  ^  I  find  it  an  awful 
tfaii^  to  rise  in  a.  large  assembly,**  she  writer, 
"  and  unless  much  covered  with  love  and  power, 
hardly  knpw  how  to  venture.'*  On  another  oc- 
casion—;^* If  anything  should,  air  a  minister,  come 
to  my  hands  to  do,  may  I  be  helped  by  thy 
potver,r'Qh  Lord,  and  anointed  by  thee,  who  can 
alone  savingly  help  us." 

'  tn  the  autumn  of  1612,  a  servant  in  Joseph 
Pry's  family  died.  His  mistress  <<  often  sat  and 
watched  by,  his  |}ed  side,  desiring  to  know 
whether  she  had  any  thing  to  do  or  say,  as  to  his 
soul's  welfare.  I  feund  neither  feeling,  faith, 
nor  ability,  to  say  or  do  mulch  more  than  endea- 
vour to  turn  his  mind  toward  his  Maker,  but  I 
think  never  more  than  once,  in  any  thing  of  the 
anointing  power.  Yesterday  morning  I  found 
him  much  worse,  a  struggle  upon  him  that  ap- 
peared breaking  the  thread  of  life,  and  his  suffer^ 
iftgs  great,  raentally  and  bodily.  The  first  thing 
I  found  in  myself  was,,  that  a  willing  mind  was 
granted  me,  and  in  sitting  by  him,  the  power  and 
spirit  of  supplication  and  intercession  arose,  to 
which  I  gave  way ;  it  immediately  appeared  to 

bring  as^emn  tranquillity Peculiar 

sweetdetfs,  and  great  silence  and  solemnity,  were 

in  the  room I  feared  lest  the  ser- 

vuits  and  othenr,  should  attribute  diat  praise  to 
me,  with  ivhich  I  had  nothing  to  do,  for  I  could 
not  have  prayed,  or  found  an  answer  to  prayer, 
without  an  anointing  from  the  Most  High.  It 
led  me  to  feel  it  a  bfessmg  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  sacred  and  precious  gift ;  diough  ministers 
may  have  much  to  pass  through,  and  many 
crosses  to  t^ke  up  for  tiieir  own  good  and  that  of 
othert,  yet  it  is  a  mkrvcllous  gift  when  the  pure 
life  stirs,  operates  and  brings  down  strong  holds,** 
In  reference  to'  this  circumstance,  the  Editors 
express  surprise,  that  their  mother  should  have 
manifested  so  much  caution  in  her  ministerial 
labours— that  she  should  so  much  have  feared  to 
"  run  before  she  was  sent.*'  They  also  express 
a  belief  that  "  after  a  time,'*  and  an  "  increased 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  more  gene- 
ral association  with  all  ranks  of  men,''  she  was 
taught  tiiat  it  was  *«  the  duty  of  man"  "  to  use 
every  opportunity  in  his  power  to  tfow  the  good 
seed,"  &c.    That  Elizabeth  Pry  apprehended 
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that  having  been  once  cdmmissioned  to  preach 
the  gospel,  she  was  therefore  always  and  at  all 
times  qualified  and  prepared    to  ^ereise  that 
commission,  we  cannot  at  all  believe.  Numerous 
passages  might  be  quotod  from  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  giving  an  entiisely  different  view  qf  the 
subject,  it  may  add  to  the  interest  of  our  JMice^ 
to  introduce  two  or  three.     In  1820  after  visit- 
ing some  meetings  in  Essex,  the  Jouriial  says; 
**  I  have  passed  through  de^p  exercise  &nd  tra- 
Tail  of  spirit  in  doing  it,  but  thanks  be  unt^  my 
God,  I  iound  help  iq  the  needful  time  ;,  and  when 
least  expected^   in  unmerited  niercy,  the  holy 
9nointing  oil  was  once  more  freely  pouW  forth 
upon  me,  so  that  I  was  enabled  boldly  to  declare 
his  doings  among  the  people,  and  to  show  forth 
his  marvellous  works  to  the  .children  of  men." 
**  This  is  to  me  wonderful,  and  unbelievers  may 
say  what  they  will,  it  nuist  be  the  Lord's  doing* 
and  is  marvedlous  in  our  eyes,"     In  1824,  she 
declares,  <*I  found  that  heljp  was  laid  on  one  who 
was  mighty,  and  I  might  indeed  say  in  my  min- 
isterial services,  that  out  of  wes^ess,  I  was 
made^  strong.      .     ...     This   was   through 
deep  humiliation,  and  many,  many  fears.     It 
certainly  calls   for  great  oare  and '  watchfulness, 
in  all  that  we  utter,  to  find  that  they  be  not  of 
ourselves,  but  of  our  Master  whose  servants  we 
are  ;  for  h&  alone  should  point  out  our  work." 
Arid  in  1825-— the  last  year  of  her  life  embraced 
in  the  first  volume,*— she  says,  in  speaking  of 
Newgate,  '*  if  the  work  be,  as  I  trust  it  is,  of  the 
TiOrd,  it  will  go  on  without  a  poor  creature  like 
me."     It  is  plain  to  us  that  the  Editors  were  un- 
able  to  comprehend    their ,  mother's  travail  of 
spirit  in  relation  to  the   «*  burden  of  the  Word ;" 
they  mistook  aii  enlargement  of  her  gift  i^  after 
lifo— the  result  of  a  good  stewardship  of  "the 
manifold  grace  of  God,"— for  an  apprehension 
on  her  part,  that  she  might  preach  wtien  she 
listed :  but  we  find  no  evidence  in  the  Journal 
that  she  entertained  such  an  apprehension.     On 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  clearly  shown'  that  she  fully 
united   with   the  views  whicb  the  Society  of. 
Friends  entertam,  respecting  the  Christian  minis- 
try, as  expressefi  by  Robert  Barclay.  "The  preach- 
ing and  praying  we  plead  for,"  s^ys  he,  «'are  such 
as  proceed  from^tlie  spirit  of  God,  and  are  always 
accompanied  with  its  influence,  and  carried  on 
by  the  power  and  strength  thereof :"  and  this 
well   agrees  with  the  exhortation  of  Peter,  "  if 
any  man  minister,  let  him^do  it,  as  of  the  ability 
which  God  giyeth." 

About  this  period,  1811-12,  we  find  Elizabeth 
Fry  forming,  and  carrying  into  ei^ecution,  various 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  Jier  poorer  neighbours. 
She  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
vaccination,  and  became  skilfiil  in  operating,  so 
that  the  small  pox,  that  terrible  scourge  of  our 
race,  was  scarcely  known  in  the  neighbourhoods 
where  her  influence  extended.  She  interested 
herself  in  a  band  of  gipsies,  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  pitching  their  tents,  from  year  to  year. 


in  the  vicinity  of  Plashet,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  gained  their  confidence.     Her  kindness  in 
clothing  their  children,  and  occasionally  giving  a 
little  medical  advice,  opened  the  hearts  of  these 
strange  people,  and  enabled  her  to  plead  with 
them*,  and  set  before  them  die  bitter  fruits  of  sin- 
She  furnished  them  with  Bibles,  the  reading  of 
which  she  hoped  might  arouse  their  attention, 
amd  which  she  knew  >;^oald  confirm  aH  which 
she  had  told  them.     We  find  her,  too,  attending 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Bible  Society, 
at  which  dia  Bishop  presided,  and  dining  on  the 
same  day  with  a  large  company  of  clergymen, 
dissentmg  ministers,  ^.,at  Eiarlham.  We  have 
,an  interesting  account  of  her  religious  exercises 
at  the  table,  "  where '  such  a  power  caipe   over 
me,  of  love,  I  believe  I  may  say  of  hfe,  that  I 
thought  I  must  ask  for  sitence,  and  then  suppli- 
cate the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  blessing.   '.     • 
TJie  power  and  solemnity  were  very  greats    •    . 
•     .    I  soon  knelt  down ;  it  was  like  having  our 
Hiffh  Priest  amongst  us.     Many  wire  in  tears, 
and  all  were  bowed  idown  spiritually,"  A  cfeigy- 
man  present  remarked  in  reference  to  the   so- 
lemnity.of  her  prayer,  "  we  ViMUtnowine,  for 
there  is  that  among  u^  that  does  instead :"  vid  a 
Lutheran  minister,  a    foreigner,  declared   that 
though  he  coiild  not  understand  all  the  words, 
yet  he  **  felt  the  spirit  of  prayer."     Great  liber- 
ality of  feeling  towards  all  those  who  she  be- 
lieved iloved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and 
near  sympathy  with  them,  were  strongly  niarked 
features  in  her  character.     Her  enlarged  philan- 
thropy—her strong  conviction  that  it  would  not 
be  right  for  her  **  to  be  a  drone,"— :her  family 
connections,  and  early  associaUons,  conspired 
to  throw  her  very  much  into  the  conipany  of 
persons  of  various  religiousv  denominations,  in 
her  eflforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others. 
The  liberal  feelings  to  which   we  have  just  al- 
luded, have  their  origin  doubtless,  in  genuine 
Christian  charity,  ana  are  in  accordance  with 
die  decla];ation  of  the  iaipostle,  .that  "thpre  are  di- 
versities of  giftSr  but  the  same  spirit^^  and  there 
are  difllerencesof  administration,  but  die  same 
Lord."     That  in  carrying  them"  but  and  prose- 
cuting her  religious  engagements  she  was   ex- 
posed lo  many  and  varied  temptations  and  embar- 
rassments^  is  easily  conceived.     She  herself  re- 
marks, *uhere  is  safety  in  keeping  within  our 
narrow  enclosure,  more  particularly  for  young 
people  not  established  in  principle.."     It  wis  her 
earnest  engagement,  however,  that  she  might  be 
preserved  in  huuiility  and  fe^,  |uid  **be  enabled 
to  keep  my  eye,"  says  she,  <*  singly  unto  the 
Lord,  that  what  I  do  may  be  done  heartily  unto 
him,  and  not  in  any  degree  unto  man." 

In  tlie  spring  of  1812,  while  Henry  Hull,  ti 
minister  from  New  York,  was  on  a  religious  visit 
to  friends  in  England,  he  received  letters  com- 
municating the  mournful  intelligence,  that  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  mother,  had  in  the  order- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  fallen  victinas  to  a  con- 
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tagioQs  disease*  prevalent  in  hi^  neighbsQrhpod 
khw  months  prefiously^  Elizabeth  Fry  had  ac- 
CQinipaiiied.  him  in  visiting  some  of  the  meetings 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  TKey  became  nelti^ 
iy  united  to  eaeh  other  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
feUowship.  Piashet  had  becomi^  his  **  English 
home ; "  and  when  a  knowledge  of  these  bereave- 
ments, sundering  ft^^nearest  ties  in  life,  burst  up- 
on  l^im,  «s  the  «« sudden  approaeh  of  the  thunder 
cloud,"  he  sought  shelter  from  the  crowds  of 
London,  under  the  hosptebts  and  more  retired 
roof  of  his  friends  there,  and  found  that  tr^e 
Christiaa  sympathy  which  is  so  cordial  to  the 
bruised  spirit,  ilany  iiiehds  yisited  and  condoled 
with  him ;  but  **•  my  raoie  constant  co^npanions,'^ 
says  he,  '«in  this  season  of  affliction,  were  my 
dear  friends,  Elisabeth  Fry,  aii4  her  sister  Fris^ 
ciila  Gnmpy,  who,  loving  ^e  Truth,  and  having 
been  made  willing  to  part  with  much  to  purchase 
it,  had  been  prepared  to  m<9urn  with  those  r who, 
mourn,  and  to  soothe  the  sorrows  df  tlie  aiflict- 

Ehsabeth  Fry  appears  to.;liave  m^e  her  first 
visit  to  Newgate  in' the  early  part  of  IBld.  it 
is  generally  understood  that  she  was  induced  per- 
sonally to  -ittspeot  the  state  of  the  female  prisQn>- 
ers  there  in  reference  to  their  privations  diiring 
the  inelement  season  of  winter,  by  thi^  repr^euA 
tations  of  William  For8ter,^whQ  had  recently, 
with  other  Friepds,  had  an  interview  with  some 
persons  about  to  be  executed.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, were  it  not  matter  of  history^  (ot.  us  to  con- 
ceive the  wretched  state  i>f  many  prisons  not 
only  m  England,  but  also. in  our  ovfu.  country. 


*  A  >'<ery  touching,  as  well  as  instrtfctive  account 
of  this  extraordinary  domestic  affliction,  is  found  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Priends^  'Library,  in  the  life  of 
Henry  Hall^  and  we  would  recommend  our  readers 
to  refer  to  it.  ,  He  received  the  intelligence  on  the 
,  miming  of  the  day  on  which  London  Yearly  Meet- 
*  ing  eJosed .  As«  oeautif ol  i nciden t  connected  with 
it,  well  caicuUted  to  cast  a  gleam  of  supshine  over 
that  cloudy  day,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject to  state  herek  that  Friends,  when  collected, 
were  informed  ot  the  circumstance  by  Stephen 
Grellet.  then  also  in  London,  and  the  meeting  bo 
emerea  into  "near  sympathy  with  hii^i  in  this  hea- 
vy affliction,'?  that  a  mmnte  was  made  anddireot- 
ed  to  be  handed  to  him,  expressive  of  this  feeling  ] 
thus  giving  public  evidence  of  an  adherence  to  the 
apostolic  injunctioni  to  bear  one  another's  burthens. 
It  strikes  us,  too.  as  being  wortny  of  remark,  and 
corroborative  of  tne'  views  we  entertain  of  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  goodhes's  and  kindness  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  bediming, 
that  on  the  same  morning  Henry  Hull's  mind,  was, 
as  he  says^  ''mercifully  brought  into  a  holy  calm- 
ness, as  a  morning  without  clouds^  a  sweet  serenity 
and  a  flow^f  lOve  a;ttd'i^oed  will  toward  " ,  his  '^  dear 
friends  ck>thed  his  spirit."  Thus  was  he  ii^  some 
measure  prepared,  by  being  sweetly  baptized  into 
the  spirit  of  ms  dear  Lord,  to  meet  the  approaching 
'  shock  as  became  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  to 
exclaim,  as  he  did,  in  holv  faith>  ''it  iiB  tnd  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  seemeih  nim  good.^ 


five  and  thirty'  years  ago*  After  having  witness- 
ed suffering  or  destitution  of  any  kind,  it  sq^pears 
to  hav.e  been  constitutional  M^iui  Elizabeth  Fry 
to  seek  to  relieve  it^  particularly  anxious  wa^ 
she  to  do  so,  :;vhen  that  destitution  was  of  a  mo- 
ral character,  and  there  was  reason  for  her  to 
hope  that  ability  might  be  giveQ,  so  i6  co-^operate 
with  the  spirit  of  Divine  Grace,  as  to  persuade 
and  allure  frotn  th^  paths  of  vice  to  those  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  she  knew  that  the  way  of  the  transgres- 
sor was  hard,  and  that  there  Is  joy  in  heaven  ovet 
the  repetitant  sinner,  ^he  found;  all  the  female 
prisoners,  tried  and  untried,  crowded  togetber, 
with  wretched  accommo3ations-^w^thout  classsi- 
fication,  without  employment,  and  with  no  other 
superimendence  than  that  of  a  man  and  his  son, 
who  ha4  constant  charge  of  th^m  by  day  and 
night  Mere  they  were  detained  in  rags  and  dirt 
and  unsatisfied  hunger,  as  if  the  Soul  of  the  criminal 
were  without  value,  and  his  body  wer©  tinworthy 
of  care.  Clamorousb^ing  from  strangers,  and 
petty  diieving  among,  themselves,  supplied  them 
with  liquor  from  a  regular  «tap"in  the  prison.  The 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things  could  only  be  de- 
veloped in  profligacy  and  abandonment  of  the 
most  disgusting  character^  Though  military  sen- 
tinels paraded  (he  wardis,  such  was  the  lawless* 
ness  prevailing,  that  the  gotemor  hiinself  enters 
ed  this  department  with  reluctance,  and  when 
EUizabeth  Fry,  and  ihe  female  who  accompanied 
her,  made  theit  examination,  they  were  advised 
not  to  cetain  their  watches,  as  they  would  pro* 
bably  be  snatched  (rojn  their  sides.  Having  made 
the  visit,  she  could  not  forget  what  she  had  seen ; 
and  although  a  condidemble  interval  elapsed  be- 
fore she  again  visited  Newgate,  tiie  impression  at- 
tended her  in  the  midst  of  other  interests  aihd  du- 
^es,  until  it  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
h6r  life  to  effect  a  systematic  reformation  of  pri- 
son abuses. 

Previously  tp  the  second  mention  of  Newgate, 
in  the  Journal,  we  find,  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir attending  from  time  to  time  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  duty,  in  paying,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  her  friendS{  short  visits,  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  to  the  churches  in  different  parts 
of  England.  Many  doubts  and  jealousies  re- 
spectii^  herself  attended  her.  She  was  fre- 
quently plunged  into  deep  baptisms  as  for  the 
dead,  and  aL^o  on  her  own  account,  and  was  thus 
more  fiUy  prepared  to  preach  to  others  the  one 
saving  baptism  which  is.  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  $re.  The  death  of  a  tenderly  beloved 
child — the  loss  of  property— -and  various  other 
trials,  were  among  the  means  used  fay  the  All*, 
wise  Disposer  of  events,  to  hutnble  thecreature--- 
to  teach  her  the  instability  of  every  earthly  reli- 
ance, and  to  **  draw  her  heart  more  entirely  to 
himself,"  and  to  become,  mo)re  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  his  cause* 

Her  visit  to  Newgate  appears  to  have  been 
repeated  in  1816,  when  she  was,  at  her  own  re- 
quest, left  alone  several  hours,  among  the  women. 


so 
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She  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard,  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew — spoke 
kindly  and  soothingly  to  them,  and  thus  so 
gained  their  confidence,  that,  depraved  as  they 
vi^er^,  and  seemingly  beyond  hope,  when  she 
proposed  establishing  .a  school  a^nong  them  for 
their  children,  *'  it  waB  acceded  to  widi  tears  of 
joy."  As  her  intercourse  with  them  incre^ed, 
her  influence  was  also  increased :  they  fell  in 
with  her  plans— other  females,  who  proved  effi- 
cient coadjutors,  gradually  united  with  her,  aiid 
all  being  encouraged  by  the  Sheriff  of  London 
and  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  reforms  were 
rapidly  effected,  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
not  have  anticipated*  When  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  chHdren  and  young  persons  under 
25  years  of  age,  any  durable  or  satisfactory 
change  was  hardly  looked  for  in  the  older  ones.. 
They  were  -  almost  considered  beyond  hope. 
To  go  among  them,  was  declared  by  Mar^, San- 
derson, a  friend  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  be  like 
*« going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts;"  and  the 
scenes  continually  occurring,  were  declared  by 
herself,  in  her 'evidence  before  a  committee  .of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  ISIS*,  to  be  "  tpo  bad  to 
be  desi^ihed."  The  **  Association  for  the  im- 
provement of  Female  prisoners  in  Newffate," 
was  formed  in  18il7.  The  sheriffs  and  ci^ 
magistrates  gave  it  theur  sanction,  though  with 
but  little  hope  of  benefit.  They  appreh/Bnded 
that  the  prisoners  would  not  submit  to  the  neces- 
sary restraints.  The  women,,  however,  were  as- 
sembled, and,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities 
of  the  prispn,  were  asked  by  Elizabeth  Fry,, 
"whether  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
rules  which  it  would  be  indispensable  to  establish 
among  them,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject so  much  desired  by  them  all;  The  women, 
folly  and  unanimously,  assured  her  of  their  de- 
termination to  obey  them  strictly.'^  The  result 
showed  that  the  promise  was  kept  with  general 
and  remarkable  fidelity. .  A  very  interesting  ao- 
OQunt-^though  scarcely  enough  in  detail,  is  given 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  association.  They 
were  unquestionably  characterized  by  soutid  dis- 
cretion, and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  upon  which  they  were  la3ring  plans 
to  operate.  Not  only  were  order  and  a  respect 
for  the  decencies  of  life  introduced  in  this  den  of 
corruption^  but  instances  oceurped  which  evinced 
the  long-suffering  goodness  and  mercy  of  6od, — 
"which  proved  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  grace,  and 
the  all-purifying  power  of  that  fountain  which 
the  prophet  declared  should  be  opened  for  sin 
and  uncleahness.  The  city  of  London  passed  4i 
resolution  of  thanks,  to  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
associates  for  the  «*good  effect"  w'hich  had  at- 
tended their  labours  among  the^.  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  and  expressed  themselves  <^  highly 
gratified."  These  women,  with  Elizabetii  Fry's 
naster  spirit  at  iheir  head,  had  in  fact,  quietly, 
but  steadily,  by  persuasion  and  the  subduing  effi- 
cacy of  ChristiaJi  love,  brought  under  wholesoBie ' 


restraint,  ihe  spirits  of  three  hundred  w6men, 
ii^hom  the  lash  and  the  pistol  of  the  magistracy 
had  Med  in  being  able  to'  tatne.  When  John 
Randolph  was  in  England  he  retnarked  to  a 
friend^  **I  have  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
London;  I  have  seen  Elizabeth  Fry  in.  New- 
gate, and  have  witnessed  there  die  miraculous 
eifiects'of  true  Christianity  up<m  the  most  de- 
praved of  human  beings:  wretched  outcasts 
tamed  and  subdued  by  the  Christian  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Fry.**  In  the  prosecution  of  these  te- 
bours  of  philanthropy,  it  is' delightful  to  observe 
the  constant  liberality,  with  which  h^r  friends 
and  family  counectionB,  sustained  her.  Th^ir 
purses  were,  at  her*  service.  She  was  unre- 
strained, except  by  her  own  sense  of  propriety, 
in  her  expenditures,  which  were  n^essarily 
much  greater  ihan  she  cfould  conscientiously  ask 
from  her  husbaqd.  ., 

In  1917,  we  find  ati  entry  which  is  remark- 
ably descriptive,  in  numerous  partieulars^  of  the 
character  of  Elizabeth)' Fry.  It  is  like  a  foU 
length  portrait.  Though  occupying  more  space 
than  we  cata  weU  spare,  we  cannot  withstand  the 
inclination  to  transcribe,  it  «*  A  remarkable 
blessing  still  appears,"  says  she,  **tb  accompany 
my  prison  concerns ;  perhaps,  the  greatest  appa** 
rent  blessing  on  my  deeds,  that  ever  attended  me. 
How  have  the  spirits,  both  of  those  in  power, 
and  the  poor  a^icted  prisoners,  appeared  to  be 
subjected,  and  bow  has  the  work  gotie  on !  Most 
assuredly  the  power  and  the  glory  are  alone  due 
to  the  author  and  finisher  of  everjr  good  work : 
things  in  this  way  prosper  beyond  my  niost  san- 
guine expectalion»,  bitt  there  are  also  deep  humili- 
tions  for  me.  My  beloved  children  do  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  religion. 
I  am  ready  to  say,  oh  I  that  I  could  prosper  at 
home  in  my  labours,  as  1  appear  to  do  abroad. 
Others  appear  to  fear  for  me,  that  I  am  too  much 
divided ;  -but  alas !  What:  can  I  do  but  follow  the  ^ 
openings.  I  think  that  I  do  also  labour  at  home; 
but  he  whp  searches  the  heart,  who  knows  sdl 
things,  knows"  my  faith,  my  goings  out^  and  my 
comings  in ;  he  knows  the  desires  of  my  heart 
toward  himself; — indeed,  the  deep  inward  travail 
of  my  spirit  has  been  unutterable,  and  indescriba- 
ble ;  but  my  huinble  (rust  and  strong  confidence, 
are,  that  he  who  hears  and  answers  prayer,  listens 
to  my  cry,  hearkens  to  my  deep  inward  suppli- 
cations for  myself,  my  husband,  children,  bro- 
thers, sisters  arid  household,  my  poor  prisoners, 
and  all  things  upon  which  I  crave  a  blessing ; 
and  that  being  breathed  in  the  faith,  and  I  hum- 
bly trust  through  the  power  of  the  Redeemer, 
access  will  be  granted  ihem,  and  he  who  has 
been  ^ith  me,  will  be  with  me  even  unto  the 
end.  Amen^  and  amen,  saith  my  unworthy, 
sorrowfid,  and  jBi,  in  another  ^ense,  rejoicing 
soul ;  as  I  do  at  seasons  through  all,  in  a  marvel-< 
lous  manner,  in  s^  my  sorrows  and  cares,  greatly  > 
and  unspeakably  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  my 
Redeemer,  and  my  only  hope  of  glory." 
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The  success  which  attended  the  visitatioQS  at 
New|ata--the  ahready  high  staading  of  the 
principal  character  engaged  m  them,  and  die 
publici^  that  was  soon  given  to  her  movements, 
leaUy  placcxi  Elisafaeth  Fry  in  an  exalted  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  British  publk.  A  oon- 
victton  of  the  neceasity.of  prison  .reform,  and  a 
desire  to  effect  it,  had  spread  ov«  the  country, 
and  brought  to  her  letters  of  enquiry  from  all 
parts,  which  led  to  a  laborious  and  varied  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  first  chanctera  of 
the  kingdom*  Hw  views  on  the  nature  of 
Pnson  Discipline,  and  the  tnie  object  ef  legal 
ponisfamenlB,  beesme  more  and  more  expanded, 
as  her  experience  became  wider.  Hers  were 
not  the  sentiments  of  a  morbid  philanthropy, 
which  would  indulge  the  criminal  at  the  expense 
of  society,  but  were  the  result  of  large  ejcperience, 
and  such  as  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
aimed  at  the  mitigation  of  only  unnecessary  suf- 
ferings. She  knew  that  the  legitimate  object  of 
punidiment  in  a  Christian  community,  was  not 
revenge,  but  <*to  lessen  crime  and  reform  the 
criminaL*'  It  is  not  surprising,  thejrefore,  that 
we  should  find  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
duties  in  connection  with  Newgate,  discussing 
and  investigating  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment, in  reterence  to  England's  sanguinary  penal 
code,  and  co-operating  with  Sir  S&muel  Romilly 
and  others,  in  earnestly  solicitiiig  its  melioration. 
The  wretched  state  of  &e  female  prisoners  on 
board  the  convict  ships,  preparatory  to  trans- 
portation to  New  Soudi  Wales,  could  not  long 
escape  so  dose  an  observer!  She  visited  those 
Tesseb  and  examined  their  accommodations :  and 
en  one  occasion  when  the  convicts,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  beside  their 
children^  were  taken  on  board,  she  closed  the 
long  procession  of  hackney  coaches,  in  her  own 
carriage.  There  she  investigated  their  want»^- 
ecmtrived  employment  for  them,  and  prevailed 
Vipon  one  of  dieir  number  to  act  the  school  mis- 
tress. She  also  introduced  various  regulations, 
which,  if.  observed  tfiroughout  the  voyage,  would 
greatly  tend  to  lessen  i1^  iTksomeness,and  benefit 
the  whole  company.  When  paying  her  last 
visit  to  the  Maria,  ^n  lying  at  Dep^ord,  **  she 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  attended  by  her 
friends  and  the  Captain,  the  women  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  facing  them."  The  poor  creatures  did  not 
expect  ever  to  behold  the  hee  of  their  benefactress 
agam  in  this  world: — ^perhaps  they  hardly  dared 
to  hope  to  meet  her  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  silence  was  profound. — She  opened  her 
Bible,  and  in  a  clear  audible  voices  read  a  portion 
from  it.  The  sailors  and  crews  of  other  %essels 
were  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and 
watriied  die  passing  incidents  with  an  absorbing 
interest  **  She  closed  the  Bible— a{ter  a  short 
pause  knelt  on  die  deck«  and  implored  a  blessing 
on  this  work  of  Christian  charily  frofn  that  God, 
who,  though  one  may  sow,  and  another  water, 
can  alone  give  the  increase."    Many  of  the 


women  wept  bitterly,  and  all  seemed  gready 
touched.  Perhaps  the  declaration  made  by  a, 
noble  lord  in  speaking  of  a  scene  which  occurred 
in  company  with  Elizabeth  Fry  in  New^te, 
might  equally  apply  in  this  case :  ^  it  was  the 
de^epest  tragedy,"  he  said,  ''he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed," nor  did  she  and  her  coadjutors  leave 
these  helpless  beings,  even  af^r  they  had  reached 
their  destination :  their  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law 
of  love,  carried  their  influence  to  that  £stant  re- 
gion, and  induced  them  to  expose,  from  time  to 
time,  the  cruel  neglect  of  the  government,  until 
plans  were  matured  to  provide  them  sWter,  and 
some  at  least  oif  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled,  by  dire  necessity, 
to  fall  back  upon  their  vicious  habits,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  their  daily  bread. 

In  1818,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Joseph 
John  Gumey,  and  his  wife,  she  visited  the 
^  General  Meeting  in  Scotland,"  held  at  Aber- 
deen, as  well  as  other  meetings  in  that  country. 
They  also  looked  into  the  prisons  in  the  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  vad  fojind  many  of 
them  t>f  the  <*worst  possible  description."  But 
what  most  deeply  affected  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
occasioned  the  most  sorrowful  recollections, 
««was  the  condition  of  the  poor  lunatics  con- 
fined" in  the  Scotch  prisons.  Happily,  the 
erection  of  lunatic  asylums  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  fast  alleviating  the  evils  necessarily  at-  ' 
tendant  on  this  ^  heaviest  of  human  maladies." 

In  1820,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
t\iro  elder  daughters,  she  undertook  a  journey, 
with  a  view  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  more  important  prisons  in  Eng- 
land. She  had  an  extraordinary  tact  in  enlisting 
the  feelings,  convincing  the  judgment,  and  pro- 
curing the  aid  of  others.  She  consequentiy  suc- 
ceeded in  this  journey  in  forming  numerous 
Prison  Associations  of  her  own  sex.  She  ex- 
plained her  plans,  and  gave  instructions  in  carry- 
ing them  out,  as  well  as  offered  great  encourage- 
ment to  do  so,  in  the  expression  of  the  ojHnion 
which  she  entertained,  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  among  the  eonviets  *'  so  hard,  but  that  they 
might  be  subdued  by  kindness,  gentieness  and  < 
lave,. so  as  Very  materially  to  alter  their  general 
conduct." 

A  new  field  of  duty  opened  for  her  when  at 
Brighton  in  1B34.  She  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  privations  of  the  «*  Coast 
Gmrfd,"  or  "Preventive  Service"  men,  and  im- 
mediately sought  to  relieve  them.  Her  active 
mind  was  indeed  ever  on  the  alert,  to  perceive 
the  claims  of  others,  and  to  follow  according  to 
her  measure,  the  example  of  Hkn  who  went 
about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

Afier  this  brief,  and  we  fear  unsatisifactory 
glance  at  some  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the 
first  volume,  which  is  the  only  one  yet  published, 
we  must  hasten  to  a  dose.  • 

When  we  contemplate  a  religious  character 
we  acknowledge  that  we  delight  to  do  it  in  its 
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perfectness.  We  derive  neither  pleasure  nor 
encouragement  from  contemplating  the  weak-- 
nesses— small  or  grea^— of  eminently  pious  or. 
gifted  persons.  So  far  as  spots  pass  over  the 
sun,  his  light  is  obscured.  Our  Holy  Pattern 
was  without  blemish-T^perfect. 

We  have  foUowedElizabeth  Pry  in  her  career, 
so  fiaor  as  we  could  do  so  with  the  ocean  between 
ns,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When 
the  Memoir  of  her  LifSa  was  announced,  we  an- 
ticipated unmingled  gratification  in  its  perusal. 
We  took  it  up,  highly  prejudiced  in  its  favour. 
But  after  having  carefliiry  examined  its  pages, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  our  expectations 
have  not  been  realized.  We  do  not  think  that 
thorottgh  justice  is  done,  either  to  the  religiotis 
or  philanthropic  cha.raeter  of  its  subject.  Not 
being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
not  appreciating  the  nature  and  the  spirit  and  the 
bearing  of  our  Testimonies  and  Doctrines,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Edkors  should  be  unable  to 
portray— with  that  lucid  clearness  ^hich  only  a 
deeply  experienced  individual  could  do,  who  had 
walked  by  the  same  rule,  and  minded  the  same 
things — the  conflicts-^the  soul  searching  bap- 
tisms, and  humiliating  dispensations,  into  which, 
their  extraordinarily  gifted  mother  was  intro- 
duced. Her  Journal  was  written  mainly  for  her 
own  benefit— it  is  remarkable  for  its  candour 
and  ardessness ;  but  many  of  the  entries  should 
surely  never  have  passed  through  the  press. 

That  her  associations  with  the  highest  classes 
of  society  exposed  Elizabeth  Fry  to  danger,  and 
often  introduced  her  into  an  attnosphere  unftiend- 
ly  to  Quakerism,  it  is  but  reaso,nable  to  believe, 
indeed  she  was  sensible  of  it  herself,  as  numerous 
entries  and  prayers  for  preservation,  in  her 
Journal,  cleaily  testify.  Her  **  limits,"  she  says, 
*<  were  large,*'  her  line  of  duty  was  a  remarkably 
extended  one ;  and  so  was  that  of  WiUiapi  Penn, 
Robert  Barclayt  and  Thomas  Story.  Theirs 
was  not  a  contracted  Quakerism,  nor  was  ths|t 
of  their  cotemporaries,  but  a  profession  which 
opened  to  them  a  broad  field  of  action  into  which 
they  were  unquestionably  called  of  the  Lord,  8^ 
in  which  it  was  their  duty  to  labour:  and  while  thus 
labouring  in  his  fear,  there  was  surely  no  reason 
for  them  to  doubt  the  al!-4ufficiency  of  that  grace, 
by  which  alone,  through  faith,  the  least  of  us  can 
hope  to  be  saved.  Let  none,  however,,  presume 
upon  the  experience  and  enlarged  liberty  of 
others,  but  rather  let  each  one  mind  his  own 
calling.  We  profess  to  be  ardently  attached  to 
the  doctrines,  and  to  have  in  the  highest  estima* 
tion,  the  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society. 
Thorough  Quakerism,  we  hold  to  be  Christiani^, 
perfectly  illustrated.  We  drew  our  knowledge 
of  those  doctrines  and  testimonies  from  the  wri- 
tings of  early  Friend»— from  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  corresponding  convictions  of  our  own 
mind :  and  we  would  most  affectionately  cauti<Mi 
.  our  young  people  against  the  apprehension,  that 
the  Quaker  a  path  is  now  one  of  less  self-denial 


than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Fox,  Penn  and  Bar- 
clay,—or  in  those  of  our  own  Pembertons,  Oifley, 
or  DiUwyn.  Those,  of  large  experience,  and  entire 
dedic^on,  may  be.introduced  into  a  liberty  in  the 
Truth,  which  we,  who  have  scarcely  learned  the 
rudiments,  cannot  dare  to  suppose  ourselves  enti- 
tled. But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  diat  this 
liberty  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  lead 
out  of  the  path  of  self-abasement;  that  which 
draws  into  the  broad  way,  from  under  the  cross, 
is  a  dehision.  To  his  own  master  must  every 
one  stand  or  fall,  rind  let  every  on&— partieularly 
him  who  ^inketh  he  standetb-^take  heed  lest  he 
fall.*  When,  the'  second  volume  shall  appear, 
we  intend  to  resume  our  notice  of  the  woik. 

U.  M. 


For  rTfenai*  Berlew. 

Spare  the  Birds. 

I  have  a  few  words  io  say  to  the  public  on  the 
increase  of  insects  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and  if 
the  Editor  of  the  FriendsV  Review  thinks  that 


•  To  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  on  the 
danger  to  which  Friends  are  exposed,  by  frequent 
and  intimate  associations  with  persons  whose  reli- 
ctous  principfea  and  habits  of  thoneht  are  widelv 
different  from  ours,  it  may  be  added,  that  much 
will. depend  upon  the  motives  «nd  o.bjects  which 
lead  to  such  associations.  When  the  prosecution 
of  objects,  into  which  any  are  led  by  an  enlarged 
and  Christian  philanthropy,'  and  by  an  apprehen- 
sioh  of  religions  duty,  necessarily  leads  to  frequent 
intercourse  with  men  whose  opinions  and  practice 
exhibit  little  or  nothing  of  the  simplieitv  and  self- 
denial  which  constitute  a  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic of  genuine  Quakerism,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  which  leads 
to  those  eng^Lgements,  will  preserve  the  servants 
thus  engaged  from  inhaling,  from  the  atmosphere 
with  which  thev  are  surrounded,  any  elements  de- 
structive to  tne  precious  life.  Elizabeth  Fry 
having,  in  her  early  days,  run  through  the  giddy 
circle  of  fashionable  life^  and  experienced  its 
vanity  and  frpthiness — havmg  herseli  grasped  the 

Ehantom,  and  fouud  it  air — was  not  very  likely  to 
e  dazzled  by  the  flitter  and  tinsel  of  the  world. 
Hence,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  she  might, 
with  little  danger  to  herselfl  enlist,  in  the  extensive 
philanthropic  mbours  whicn  constituted  the  great 
business  o{  her  hfe,  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
men  from  whose  principles  and  habits  she  con- 
scientiously dissented .  It  is  indeed  no  easy  matter 
^to  perceive  how  she  could  have  accomplished 
what  she  did  without  frequently  coming  in  contact 
with  the  extremes  of  society.  Vice  in  its  lowest 
and  most  degrading  appearance,  and  vanity  in  its 
most  refined  and  fashionable  guise^  must  have  been 
often  ^ore  her.  Her  duty  required  her  to  guard 
against  defilement  from  either :  but  we  may  justlv 
question,  whether  the  prudence  and  caution  which 
require  the  yguug  and  inexperienced  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  vice  in  their 
more  degrading  forms,  wonld  not  almost  equally 
prevent  any  unnecessary  association  with  the  dis- 
sipation which  often  appears  under  specious  dis- 
guise in  elevated  life.  En. 
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journal  a  suitable  medium,  I  should  be  gkd  that 
th&y  might  find  a  place  there. 

Thak  insects,  hurtful  to  fruit,  are,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  Atlantic,  or  older  portion  of  these 
States,  the  most  superficial  observed,  I  suppose, 
has  discovered.  The  cherries,  for  ins^nce, 
have  become  more  and  more  imperfect  from  the 
bite  or  sting  of  inseets,  till,  this  year,  the  writer 
has  hardly  been  able  to  find  a  single  pound, 
amidst  the  many^  choice  varieties  in  market,  that 
had  not  -a,  considerable,  and,  in  general,  much  the 
greater  portion,  thus  spoiled  for  culinary  use. 
uideed,  in  several  varieties,  it  was  not  easy  ,to 
find  a  single  cherry,  on  careful  scrutiny,  that 
was  not  punctured,  ofte?  in  two  or  three  places ; 
and  wherever  a  puncture  is,  there  is  an  insect, 
in  embryo,  or,  in  ette;  usually,  when  the  fruif 
comes  to  market,  the  animal  is  in  the  larva  or 
grub  state,  and  often  fbhnd  within  the  kernel. 
Plnms  appear  to  have  &red  litde  better.  The 
peach  and  other  stone  fruits  have  suffered  less 
hidierto  in  this  vicinityi  but  a  friend  near  Boston 
thus  writes,  ^  The  rose-bug  has  attacked  the 
cherries  and  peaches^  and  the  latter,  of  which 
there  was  promise  of  a  good  crop,  are  expected* 
to  be  utterly  destroyed."  Wheat,  maize,  the 
pea;  forest,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees;  even 
the  grasses,  suffer,  each  from  its  peculiar  insect 
enemy ;  for  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the9e  tiny 
spoflers,*  and  Ihey  have  diverse. habits:  some 
move  and  feed  by"  day,  others  by  night  only. 
Generally,  they  are  indigenous  to  dur  country ; 
a  few  have  been  imported ;  but,  in  (urn,  we  have 
eacported  some;  the  pea^bug,  {Bruekua  pisU)  for 
instmce,  was  a  native  ^of  N.  America,  and  has 
been  introduced  with  American  peas  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  south  of  Europe. 

Now,  as  the  insect  tribe  is  very  prolific,  }t 
wonld,  without  some  counteracting  agent,  doubt- 
less, overrun,  and  ere  long  possess,  the  whole 
habitable  earth.  Such  agent  has  beei),  provided, 
fnotin  man,  for  in  the  ^icounter  he  has  been 
KHind  ntieiiy  powerless,)  in  some  of  the  quadru- 
peds, in  most  of  the  reptiles,  and«  especially,  in 
the  €uajly  of  birds;  many  of  which  make  tiiem 
their  prey.  Among  the  reptiles,  the'tQa4,  the 
lizard,  and  the  snake,  should  be  named  for 
their  efficiency.  The  toad,  especially,  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  destroy  the  large  number 
of  nocturnal  insects ;  Seldom  moving  by  day,  he 
keeps  diligent  watch,  in  the  earden  and  field,  for 
tiiese  nightiy  depredators ;  while  the  husbandman 
sleeps,  these  sentinels  will,  if  permitted,  guard 
fiuthfinUy  his  crops.  It  is  'well  known  to  many, 
(yet  not  sufficientiy  known,)  that  the  common 
toad  is,  in  this  way,  of  great^  benefit,  to  both 
£urm  and  garden.  True,  he  is  not,  to  the  su- 
perfidai  observer,  beantifiil ;  but  so  neither  is  he. 


^  ^Naturalists  have  hitherto  discovered  about  seven 
times  as  many  distinct  species  of  insects^  as  ^f 
vegetables,  in  Europe ;  and  about  six  times  as  many 
m  America;  i.  e.  6  or  7  to  one. 


as  some  imagine*  poisonous;  but. like  the  liz- 
ards, and  nearly  all  the  snakes  of  our  country^ 
he  is  perfectly  harmless.  Being  inoffensive,  he 
is  also  timid,  and  loves  best  to  dwell  where  he  is 
least  molested.  He  makes  his  home  under  a 
rail,  a  stone,  or  a'sod ;  and  some  farmers,  appre- 
ciating his  worth,  provide  him  a  shjelter  (which 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  and  occupy,)  by  throw- 
ing pieces  of  plank  upon  the  ground  in  different 
parts  of  every  cultivated  j&eld;  and  doubdess, 
they  are  richly  rewarded. 

But  the  birds  are  our  great  protectors  from  the 
ravages  of  the  insect  race,  and  my  object  was  to 
put  in  a  plea  for  them.  Yet,  while  writing  the 
word,  I  fee^  the  blood  mantle  the  cheek  at  the 
thought,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  plead  for 
these  delightful  companions  of  my  early  days— 
these,  our  fellow  creatures,  and,  in  their  measure, 
equally  entitied  with  ourselves,  to  the  earth  and 
its  fulness. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  species  X)f  this  tribe 
live  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  their  wild  state, 
upon  insects ;  but  the  extent  of  their  usefulness 
in  this  respect  is  not  so  well  known.  Few  have 
any  just  conception  of  tiie  vast  number  of  insects 
required  by  a  single  pair  and  their  offspring,  du^ 
ring  the  few  months  they  remain  with  us.  Did 
the  farmer  know  that  a  pair  of  robins  required 
for  themselves  and  their  brood  a  number  of  in- 
sects sufficient  to  ravage  a  whole  orchard,  he 
would  surely  protect,  and  not  destroy  them. 
Does  he  see  the  bark  of  a  favorite  apple  tree 
bored  by  the  woodpedcer?  let  him  not  wa)r  with 
him  for  that;  there  was  a  worm  beneath,  and  he 
may  be  assured  it  has  been  extracted  in  the  most 
skilful  manner. 

Some  three  ojr  four  enmmers  ago,  the  writer, 
wishing  to  observe  more  dosely  than  he  had 
done,  £e  habits  of  the  litde  house-wren  (TVog- 
lod^eg  adon)  then  so  common,  but  now  less  so, 
it  is  feared,  in  thia  city,  placed  a  nice  litde  box 
in  hia  yard,  against  a  brick  wall,  with  a  northern 
aspect.  This  was  dcme  late  in  the  season,  (about 
the  middle  of  the  6tii  month,  June)  and  without 
much  expectation  of  finding  a  tenant  that  year. 
A  pair  of  wrens  had  already  a  nest,  in  a  house 
perched  on  a  high  pole,  in  a  yard  less  than  a 
iBquare  firom  me,  and  the  male  in  his  wanderings 
the  next  day  discovered  the  new  tenement.  Great 
were  his  demonstrations  of  joy ;  he  went  in,  came 
out,  fluttered  about  it  and  was  off,  soon  to  return 
again  With  hia  mate.  It  was  now  scrutinized 
more  carefully,  within  and  without:  the  perch, 
the  ridge^  the  pillars  that  ornamented  its  front, 
and  especially  the  capacity  of  the  door  for  the 
admission  of  materials  for  a  nest,  all  seemed  to 
be  regarded,  and  found  satisfactory*  The  male 
bird  frequently  returned  during  incubation,  and 
busied,  or  amused  himself^  in  carrying  in  and 
bringing  out  straws  and  sticks,  often  quite  block- 
ing up  the  door. 

In  a  few  weeks,  their  first  brood  havmg  be- 
come fledged,  and  taken  wing,  they  deserted  their 
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old  habitation^  and  took  rmdar  possewion  of  the 
new ;  and  great  industry  did  these  little  artizans 
display  in  furnishing  it  appropriately  for  th^ir 
use.  Not  more  than  a  week,  I  think,  elapsed, 
before  it  was  obvious  the  process  of  incubation 
•  had  again  cpmnienced ; — and  one  fine  morning, 
the  latter  part  of  th^  7th  month,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  some  event,  of  great  interest,  had  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  our  agreeable  neighboam. 
Their  asatiduityhad  been  rewarded;  their  nicely 
lined  nest  was  fuUy  occupied  by  a  breathing  pro- 
geny ;  and  Inev^r  saw  joy,  in  the  feathered  race, 
so  manifest  as  in  th^  inale  present  on  this  occa- 
sion. Darting  from  hb  house  to  the  fence, 
thence  to  the  overhanging  tree,  and  from  branch 
to  branch,  to  return  in  an  instant  to  the  perch  at 
the  door  leading  to  his  precious  treasure—ia  a 
moment  he  comes  forth,  again,  his  swelling  emo- 
tions evidently  seeking  relief  in  musculvr  action. 
Fetching  a  few  whirls  around  the  territory  of 
some  20  feet,  without  stopping  to  light  on  any 
thing,  he  suddenly  .attai^es  himself  to  the  up- 
right brick  wall,  near,  his  dwelling;  his  wings 
beat  the  wall,  the  chatter  lie  had  all  the  time 
kept  up  becomes  a  sharp  twitter,  and  he  seems 
in  perfect  ecstacy. 

■  But  with  the  joy  came  new  wants  to  their 
household,  and  great  was  the  industry  of  these 
parents  in  supplying  them;  very  frequent  was 
the  return  of  each  to  the  nest  w|th  the  needed 
morsel  in  its  bilL  What  this  was,  I  could  not  for 
some  time  make  out,  but  on  careful  observation 
found  it  to  consist  of  a  little  spider  {Phclcus  at-- 
lanticuSf  I  believe,)  that  had  greatly  infested  ihe 
premises  for  several  years.  This  little,,  long 
limbed,  eight  eyed,  animal,*  occupies  the  shrub- 
bery and  out-buildings,  and  loves  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  ceiling  of  our  rooms.  I  do  not  think 
it  probable  that  their  food  was  restricted  to  ^is 
particular  insect,  yet  as  it  was  the  only  one  thai 
abounded  in  the  neighborhood  at  that  time,  and 
as  I  never  saw  them  appear  to  have  a  different 
kind  in  the  mouth,  I  apprehend  it  was  their 
cbief  reliance. 

I  frequently  counted  for  ten  successive  min- 
utes the  numoer  of  times  these  parents  returned 
with  food  to  their  young;  it  was  from  four  to 
seven,  and  sometimes  more,  within  that  period. 
Now  if  we  take  ^e  lowest  nuntber,  four,  for  ten 
minutes,  it  will  give  24  for  every  hour ;  and  if  we 
allow  12  hours  to  the  day-^which  is  considera^ 
biy  ivithin  their  working  time — we  shall  have 
288  insects  for  each  day;  and  if  we  allow  28 
days  for  the  fledginff  of  the  brood  it  will  give  as 
the  consumption  of  the  young  for  4  weeks,  8,004 
add  to  this  i  as  many  more  for  the  parents,   4,032 


and  ^e  have  for  the  family  4  weeks,        12,096 

*  The  naturalist  does  not  regard  spiders  as  insuUf 
but  the  peopie^and  I  suppose  the  oirda— do. 


But  this  was  a  2d  broad  ;  we  must  add  for 

the  1st,        .        -        -        -        -       12/)96 

Also,  for  the  Ist.  brood,  while  the  2d  was 
rearing,  4  weeks,        .        -        .  8,064 

Then  if  we  suppose  th^  parei^ts  and  two 

.  broods  to  remain  with  us  4  weeks  long- 
er before  mi^tioB,  the  account  w3l 
stand  thus':  2  broods,  4  weeks,  8,064 
tach,        •        -        -        -        •  16,128 

Parents  4.  weeks,        ....     4,082 


Whole  number  for  12  weeks,  •  -  52,416 
This  estimate,  jvhich  provides  for  a  single  pair 
and  their  offspring  for  12  weeks*  only«  seems 
large;  yet,  I  aoubt  not,  it  will  be  found  within 
the  truth,  when  applied  to  the  smaller  insects 
generally.  By  the  destruction,  then,  of  a  singie 
pair  of  birds,  which  feed  on  indects,  we  expose 
our  crops  to  the  depredations  of  50,000  foes  I 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth*  If  we  sup- 
pose that  one  half  ef  this  number  of  insects,  or 
25,000,  be  females,  and  that  this  25,000  produce 
20  each  during  the  season,  the  number  becomes 
/besides  the  parents)  500,000 !  But  if  we  allow 
Kur  each  female  insect  200  offspring,  which  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  much  nearer  the  ordinary  rate  of  lu- 
cre^, we  have  5,000,000  added  to  the  insect 
race  in  one  year  by  the  destruction  of  a  single 
pair  of  birds!! 

Could  the  heedless  yondi  who  saunters  forth 
with  gun  in  hand  (a  tre»passer  at  law  upon  every 
field  he  enters)  endangering  the  lives  of  his  neigh- 
bours, frightening  the  birds,  and  perhaps  killinga 
pair^— could  such  a  one,  I  say,  reckless  as  he  usu- 
ally is,  and  potent  oidy  for  mischief,  be  made  to 
appreciate  tuese  'numbers,  even  ki»  haad  might 
be  staid.  But  this  young  vagrant  is  usually  sad- 
ly lacking  in  sagacity ;  still,  the  cfase  is  not  hope- 
less. 1  have  had  iai  little  experience  in  teaching, 
and  have  tometimes  had  a  dull  schobur ;  but  a 
peivevering  efibrt  at  instruction,  has,  almost  al- 
ways been  rewarded.  I  would  have  our  tyro 
firdt  count  1000;  when  he  had  done  that;  he 
should  count  24,000  more ;  and  now  being  told 
this  was  one  half  the  number,  he  would  have 
some  notion  of  what  the  whole  might  be.  To 
comprehend  die  5,000*000  will  be  more  difficult; 
he  should  be  made  to  count  100,000,  and  then  9 
times  100,000  more;  and  now,  if  told  he  has 
1,000,000,  he  will  (uidess  very  dull)  have  some 
comprehension  of  what  5,000,000  means.  He 
may  find  &e  task  a  litde  irksome,  but  if  his 
vicious  habits  be  reformed,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
him,  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the  comnrani^. 

Philadltphiaj  9/4  mmith  1847. 


•It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  12  weeks  constitute 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  year :  but  as  they 
may  have  other  habits  and  other  lood  in  other 
climes,  we  leave  our  friends  of  those  regiotis  to 
note  their  habits,  and  to  hold  up  the  egis  of  pro- 
tection 
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FRIENDS'  REVIEW- 

PHILADELPHKA,  Tfi^TTH  MONTH  3,  1847. 


It  is  designed  to  send  the  sncceedlng  numbers 
of  this  paper  to  subscribers  only. 


The  reader  "will  find  in  the  present  number  ^n 
extract  from  a  MS.  history  of  North  Amerioa.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed^  even  by  persons  of 
extensive  historical  information,  that  the  African 
slaTe  trade,  the  opprobiiom  of  the  ciy^zed  world, 
owed  its  vitality,  if  not  its  ori^n,  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  it  by  Las  Casas,  the  bishop  of  Chiapa. 
One  writer,  however,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  has  stout- 
ly denied  that  this  benevolent  prelate  ever  gave 
any  countenance  to  that  odious  commerce.  It  is 
apprehended,  that  the  extract  before  us,  places  the 
conduct  of  Las  Casas  in  its  proper  light;  and  may 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  historical 
troth. 

The  article  on  birds,  from  the  pen  of  a  valued 
correspondent,  we  trust  will  prove  interesting; to 
onr  readers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the 
value  of  this  part  of  the  creation  could  be  fuUy  ap- 
preciated by  the  community  in  general.  Hie  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  has  almost  exterminated  the 
feathered  race,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 
mupiestionably  as  impolitic  as  it  is  barbarous. 
They  appear  to  be  the  agents  prepared  by  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  to  keep  down  the  race  of  worms 
and  insects  which  prey  upon  our  fields  and  orchards. 
Policy,  no  less  than  humanity,  demands  their  pre- 
servation from  the  gun  of  the  sportsman. 

In  our  account  of  the  Yearly  Meetings,  it  is  in- 
tended to  pursue  the  course  adopted  in  our  preced- 
ing number,  in  relation  to  those  of  New  York  and 
New  England;  lo  use  the  printed  minutes,  wh«?n 
such  are  issu^,  in  case  they  can  be  obtained  with- 
out improper  delay;  and  thus  give  currency  to  the 
narratives  of  the  meetings,  as  stated  by  themselves: 
and  in  the  case  of  those  which  do  not  print  their 
minutes,  to  obtain,  if  practicable,.an.  account  from 
some  members  of  the  meetings,  on  whose  correct- 
ness entire  reliance-  may  be  placed .  The  account 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  appears  in  the 
present  number,  was  obtained  from  Friends  who 
attended,  and  related  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

In  regard  to  the  diversity  of  sentiment,  which, 
as  journalists,  we  are  eompelled  to  notice,  we  may 
observe,  that  unity  of  design  does  not  always  imply 
Goineidence  of  judgment — men  equally  desirous  of 
supporting  sound  doctrine  and  correct  practice, 
may  disagree  in  the  choice  of  means.  Even  among 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  on  one  occa- 
sion, there  was  much  disputing.  Under  the  preva- 
lence of  a  Christian  qpirit,  they  w^re  favoured  to 


arrive  in  the  conclusion  at  a  satisfaetory  result, 
sanctioned,  as  they  most  certainly  believed,  by 
divine  authority.  The  decision,  in  this  case,  was 
attained  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  were 
deeply  experienced  in  the  work  to  which  thay  were 
called. 


'  When  we  issued  our  first  number,  a  month  ago, 
we  had  not  half  a  dozen  subscribers :  and  we  can- 
not avoid  the  feeling  of  gmtification  when  we  now 
glance. over  the  list..  We  would,  however,  again 
respectfully  solicit  our  friends  to  pontihue  their  ex- 
ertions, and  transmit,  as  promptly  as  may  be,  the 
result  of  their  labours.  '  There  are  yet,  of  course, 
many  neighborhoods  from  which  no  intelligence 
has  been  received,  and  from  which  numerous  ad- 
ditions to  our  subscription  book  are  anticipated. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  need  and 
desire  an  extended  list  of  subscribers;  and  to  obtain 
them,  we  must  rely  upon  the  kind  interest  and  at- 
tention of  our  friends  at  a  distance^  Remittances 
will  be  made  to  the  Publisher. 


?or  fileadt'  Itovtair: 


'  Prom  a  MS.  Hiitory  of  North  America. 

Near  the  end  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  native  Indians  could  be  law- 
fully retained  in  slavery,  was  brought  under 
serious  discussion. 

It  was  mentioned  In  a  former  chapter  that 
the  extension  of  the  christian  religion,  among 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  New  World,  was  one 
of  the  great  advantages  expected  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus ;  and  tiiat  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  was  a  primary  object 
in  the  view  of  Isabella.  When  Ovando,  in  the 
beginning  of  1502,  sailed  for  that  island,  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics  accompanied  him,  who 
were  designed  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
christian  faith.  Among  his  attendants  was  Bar- 
tholomew Las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  who 
afterwards  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  la^ 
hours  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  became  un* 
deservedly  notorious  by  his  countenance  of  the 
African  slave-trade.  The  father  of  Las  Casas^ 
accompanied*  Columbus  to  Hispaniola  in  1493, 
and  having  amassed  a  considerable  estate,  re- 
turned fo  Seville  in  1498.  The  young  Las 
Casas  was  placed  at  the  University  of  Salamamca, 
where  he  was  served  by  an  Indian  slave  given 
him  by  his  father.  When  Isabella  ordered  the 
Indians  who  had  been  carried  to  Spain  as  slaves 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  the  slave 
of  Las  Casas  was  liberated  with  the  rest.  This 
circumstance  appears  to  have  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  this  amiable  young  man  intensely  upon 
the  subfect  of  Indian  slavery.  When,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he  accompanied  Ovando  to  the 
New  World,  and  saw  the  oppression  to  which 
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the  nativeii  were  sulriected,  his  zeal  was  kindkd 
to  the  higheat  pitch.*  And  in  this  he  was  not 
alone.  The  ecclesid^tics  who  were  charged 
with  instructing  the  natives^  soon  discovered 
that  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  and  particu-. 
larly  the  burden  of  slavery,  rendered  their  in- 
structions almost  totally  unavailing.  The  Do- 
minicans took  the  lead  in  remonstrating  against 
the  J)revailing  system  of  slavery,  as  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  and  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  sound  policy.  But  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large  were  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  thus  offered  to  their  ac^ 
ceptance.  Some  ecclesiastics,  particularly  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  showed  an  inclination  to 
favour  the  opinions  of  the  laity.  They,  how- 
ever, did  wt  undertake  to  meet  the  question  on 
christian  grounds.  The  sophistry  of  later  times, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  professed  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  has  attempted  to  enlist  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  service  of  slavery,  does  not  ap- 

¥ear  to  have  belonged  to  those  Franciscans, 
hey  defended,  or  attempted  to  defend,  the  sla- 
very of  the  Indians,  on  the  principles  of  ex- 
pediency. They  alleged  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  any  improvements  in  the  colony, 
unless  the  Spaniards  had  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  natives  to  labour.  The  Dominicans, 
disregarding  these  interested  considerations,  re- 
fused to  admit  to  the  usual  privileges  of  church 
membership,  such  of  their  countrymen  as  held 
the  natives  in  servitude. 

At  length  both  parties  sent  delegates  to  Spain, 
to  submit  their  respective  opinions  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  king ;  and  Ferdinand  empowered  a 
committee  of  his  privy  counsel,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  civilians  in  Spain,  to  hear 
and  exainine  the  case.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  opinion  of  the  Dominicans  prevailed,  and 
the  Indians  were  declared  free,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  man;f  >  But  this  was 
.merely  a  theoreti^  triumph,  for  the  practice 
in  the  island  continued  unchanged. 

The  slavery  then  existing  in  Hispaniolay  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Prisoners  of 
war,  among  whom  were  some  natives  of  the 
Csirribea  islands,  and  the  few  negroes  who  had 
been  imported,  were  held  as  absolute  slaves. 
But  the  system  of  repartimientos  was  probably 
more  extensive,  destnictive  and  oppressive  than 
undisguised  slavery. 

The  insurrection  of  Roldan  in  1499,  and  the 
reluctant  assent  of  Columbus  to  his  demands  are 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  One  of  the  ar- 
rangements then  made  with  Roldan  and  his 
followers,  required  the  Caziques  in  their  vici- 
nity, instead  of  paying  tribute  to  the  admiral,  to 
iiirnish  a  number  of  Indians  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  the  colonists.    This  was  a  species  of 


♦  Irving,  Vol. 
t  Roberstpn. 


2,  p.  320. 


feudal  service,  the  labotiers.  thus  employed  being 
required  to  serve  during  a  stated  part  of  their 
time,  and- to  be  at  liberty  during  the  rest.  This 
distribution  of  Indians,- who  were  nominally 
free,among  the  colonists,  as  laborers  either  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  or  in  the  working  mines, 
assumed  the  name  of  repartimientos ;  and  became 
Intolerably  oppressive.  What  portion  of  time 
these  Indians  were  required,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Columbus,  to  labour  for  the  Spaniards, 
is  not  clearly  explained.  When  Bobadilla  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  island,  he  caused  an 
enumeration  of  the  natives  to  be  made,  reduced 
then^  into  classes^  and  distributed  them  amokig 
the  colonists^  according  to  his  favour  or  caprice. 

From  the  (account  of  this  matter  given  by  the 
early  historians,  I  infer  that  under,  the  govern- 
ment of  Columbus,  the  Caziques  were  required 
to  furnish  a  stated  number  of  labourers,  whom 
they  might  select  from  among  their  stilgects  ac^ 
cording  to  their  discretion ;  but  that  under  Bo- 
badilla, all  the  natives  capable  of  labour  were 
compelled  to  serve  the  colonists  during  a  part 
of  taeir  time.  This  service  was  exacted  with 
rigour,  and  rendered  exceedingly  grievous. 

The  accounts  of  Bobadilla's  oppression,  which 
reached  the  Spanish  sovere^s,  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Isabella  ]  and  when  Ovando  was 
sent  to  supersede  him,  the  Indians  were  declar- 
ed free, — their  labours  not  to  be  compulsive  ex- 
cept in  the  royal  service ;  and  for  these  they 
were  to  be  punctually  paid. 

Ovando,  in  1503,  represented  to  the  sove- 
reigns that  the  entire  freedom  granted  to  the 
natives  was  attended  with  consequences  ruinous 
to  the  colony ;  that  they  were  lazy  ahd  impro- 
vident, and  ke^  aloof  from  the  Spainards  and 
from  religious  instruction.  The  representation 
that  without  compulsion  those  people  could  not 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  had  its  influence 
with  Isabella;  and  orders  were  given  to  Ovando 
to  spare  no  pains  to  attach  the  Indians  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  to  the  Catholic  religion ;  to 
make  them  labour  moderately,  if  essential  for 
their  own  good,  but  to  temper  authority  with 
persuasion  and  kindnessi  and  to  pay  them  fairly 
for  their  services. 

Under  the  profession  of  obedience  to  this  in-, 
junction,  the  system  of  repartimientos  was  ren- 
dered more  rigid  than  before.  The  services  ex- 
acted were  intolerably  severe.;  the  term  of  ser- 
vitude extended  to  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year ;  the  wages  allowed  were  scarcely  of  any 
value ;  the  fo<xl  with  which  they  were  supplied 
was  totally  inadequate  to  their  support ;  and  as 
the  labourers  were  often  separated  several  days* 
journey  from  their  families,  nimibers  of  them 
perished,  when  their  teriin  of  service  was  ex- 
pired, in  their  attempt  to  reach  their  homes.* 

Such  w^  the  oppression  under  the  admini^ 

♦  Irving. 
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tratioD  of  Ovaiido,  for  which  the  qneen,  on  he^ 
dv^th  bed,  exacted  a  promise  from  the  king  for 
his  apeedy  recall.  When  at  lensth  Ovaado  was 
replaced  by  Diego  Columbusy  tnis  system  was 
fltill  GODtiQucld,  though  probably  rendered  rather 
less  oppressive  in  its  operation.  -  A«  the  new 

Kvemor  had  an  interert  in  these  r^partimienfos, 
appears  to  have  be^n  opposed  to  t))eir  aboli- 
tion* The  distributions  were  under  his  control, 
and  contributed .  to  his  influence  and  emolu- 
ments. But  tile  jealous  Ferdinand,  ever  ready 
to  curtail  the  authority  of  the  governor,  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  regulating  the 
repartimientoS)  and  bestowed  it  upon  Albuquer- 
que, a  relation  of  his  confidential  minister. 

Albuquerque  entered  upon  hi»  oQce  with  the 
rapacity  of  a  needy  advei^turer.  He  caused  a 
new  enuiperation  of  the  natives  to  be  ipade  ;* 
divided  them  into  lots,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  colonists,  who  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase them  at  the  behest  price.! 

As  this  itf  the  servitude  most  noted  by  his- 
torians, it  was  probably  the  kind  agpnst  which 
the  remoostrandes  of  the  Dominicans  were  prioh> 
cjpally  directed.  The  incneased  severity  of  In- 
dian wrongs  under  Albuquerque,  excited,  no 
doubt,  to  greater  intensity  the  zeal  of  those 
ecclesiastics  who  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  or  a  regard  to  the  principles 
of  the  chriatian  religion.  And  thus  it  was  that 
the  subject  was  brought,  as  above  related,  under 
consideration  in  the  committee  of  privy  council. 
As  the  decision  of  this  committee  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  court, 
as  to  be  followed  by  any  order  to  discontinue 
the  repartiraientos,  its  only  effect  probably  was 
to  stimulate  the  friends  of  thd  Indians  to  louder 
and  more  earnest  remonstrances  a^nst  the 
practice. 

Ferdinand  at  length  issued  a  deci'ee  of  privy 
council,  obviously  opposed  ^o  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  committee  of  that  body,  in 
which  it  was  declared,  that  after  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  Apostolic  BuU^  and  other  titles, 
by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World,  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians  was  warranted  by  the  laws  both  of  God 
aOd  n}an ;  thatunless  they  were  subjectedto  the 
dominion  of  the  Spaniairds,  and  compelled  to  live 
under  their  inspection,  it  wduld  be  impossible  to 
reclaim  them  from  idohtry,  or  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  christian  fkith ;  that  no  fuiv 
tber  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  respecting 
the  lawfulness  of  the  repartimientos,  as  the  king 
and  council  were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of 
that  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  Dominicans,  and  monks  of  other  reli- 
*"  III     .■■  I  ^,  ,  I .  I  - 

*  This  was  about  the  year  1514,  and  the  Indians 
were  Oien  ledueed  to  fourteen  thousand. 
tBobertaoo. 
I  The  Bon  of  Alexander  VI.  in  1493^ 


gious  orders,  should  abstain,  in  future,  from 
thb^e  invective$,  which,  froth  an  excess  of  char 
ritable,  but  ill  informed  zeal,  they  had  uttei:ed 
against  the  .praqtice.  This  fallacious  declaration 
wa&  followed  by  an  edict,  ostensibly  designed  to 
secure  mild  treatment  to  the .  Indians ;  to  regu- 
late the  labour  they  should  be  required  to  per- 
forifi;  to  prescribe  ihe  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  clothed  and  fed ;  and  to  insure  their 
instruction  in  the  nrinciples  of  Christianity. 

l^he  friends  of  tne  Indians  readily  perceived 
the  inefficacy  of  these  provisions ;  and  declared 
that  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals 
tot)*eat  the  natives  with  rigour,  nonpublic  re- 
gulations could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  The,  correctness  of  this  declaration 
has  been  attested  in  all  ages  and  countries 
wh^re  slavery  has  been  tolerated.  Where  one 
jclass  of  m^n  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  andther),  all  kws  designed  to  shield  the 
servile  race  from  oppression,  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely dorxoant  ifor  want^of  an  executory  princi- 
ple. The  wisdpm  of  rulers  has  never  devised 
more  than  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  that  is  the  extinction  of  the  condition. 

Ainong  those  who  first  remonstrated  against 
the  slavery  of  the  Indians,  I  do  not  find  the 
name  of  lias  Casas.  It  appears  that  he  did  not 
obtain  priest's  orders  until  he  had  been  about 
eight  years  at  Hispaniola.  Soon  after  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  Cuba,  he  went  over 
to  that  Island,  where  hebecame  known  to  the  go- 
vernor, by  his  fidelity  of  character,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  Indians,  in  consequence  of  his  mild  and  be- 
nevoli^nt  instructions.    His  intimacy  with  the 

S^yemor  qf  Cuba  was  used  to  meliorate  the  con- 
tion  of  ti|e  natives ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
close  of  his  active  career,  the  exposure  and  re- 
dreiss  of  their  wrongs  constituted  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life.*  • 

The  repartimientos,  under  which  the  native 
races  wer^  rapidly  melting  away,  being  in  full 
operation,. at  least  in  Hispauiola,  and  the  colo- 
nists genenally  regardless  of  his  admonitions,  he 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  a  view  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  king,  by  exhibiting  a  correct 
portrait  of  the  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated 
under  his  authority. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  king,  and  in  a  strain  of  bold  and 
pathetic  eloquence  represented  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  repartimientos  in  the  New  World;  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of 
authorising  this  iniquitous  measure,  which  was 
bringing  misery  and  destruction  upon  an  inno- 
cent I9ce^  whom  Providence  had  confided  to 
his  protection.'  Fer<£nand,who  was  then  sink- 
ing under  a  fatal  disease,  listened  with  deep 
compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and 


•  Preecott,  Vol.  I.  378. 
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proadsed  to  tal^e  into  attentive  cennderalion, 
the  means  of  redreasing  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained.  Whether  Ferdinand  was  more 
sincere  in  this,  than  in  the  promises  frequently 
made  to  others,  could  hardly  be  proved.  The 
time  had  theli  come  to  him,  when  he  that  was 
unjust  must  be  unjust  ^11.  He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1516,  soon  after  this  interview. 

(To  be  Contiiraed.) 


The  buffalo  is  larger  than  the  domestic  cattle, 
excepting  that  its  legs  are  shorter.  Its  latge 
head,  about  a  third  part  of  its  entire  l<^ngth, 
gives  a  very  uncouth  appearance,  while  its 
sn^gy  beard  and  mane  resemble  the  lion's, 
though  on  a  larger  scale;  and,  when  running 
fast,  it  tosses  its  rugged  frontispiece  at  every  step. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  terrific  looks,  it  is  real- 
ly a  timid  creature,  excepting  that,  when  urged 
by  despair,  to  do  iustice  to  his  physical  powers, 
it  becomes  a  feariul  antagonist.  Several  parties 
of  about  six  or  eight  men  each,  having  been 
formed  for  the  occasion,  each  division  approach- 
ed its  own  chosen  .quarry,  cautiously,  till  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  devoted  band,  when 
it  rushed  at  full  gallop  on  its  prey.  Taking  the 
alarm,  the  animals  immediately  started  off  at  a 
canter  in  single  file,  and  an  old  bull  usually  tak- 
ing the  lead.  When  alongside,  as  they  soon 
were,  the  hunters  fired,  loading  and  discharging 
again  and  again,  always  with  fatal  effect,  with- 
out slackening  their  pace.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  experienced  sportsman  can  manage 
his  gun  is  quite  wonderful.  White  his  steed  is 
constantly  galloping,  he  primes  his  lock,  pours 
out  the  proper  quantity  of  powder,  first  into  his 
lell  hand  and  then  into  the  muzzle,  drops  a  ball 
lipon  the  charge  without  wadding,  having  mere- 
wetted  it  in  his  mouth,  and  then  knocks  down 
the  fattest  cow  within  his  reach,— all  in  less 
than  half  a  minute.  The  morning  chase  resulted 
in  about  fifty  killed;  but  so  abundant  were  pro- 
visions at  this  moment,  that  after  taking  the 
tongues,  we  leftthe  carcases  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wolves.  The  afiair,  however,  is  very  different 
when  the  professional  hunters  go  in  hundreds 
to  the  plains  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  of 
the  buffalo.  When  they  meet  the  herd,  which 
often  makes  the  whole  scene  black  with  its  num- 
bers, they  rush  forward  pell-mell,  firing  and 
loading  as  already  mentioned;  and,  while  the 
bullets  fly,  amid  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  the 
infuriated  and  bewildered  brutes  run  in  every 
direction^  with  their  tormentors  still  bv  their 
sides.  By  reason  of  the  closeness  of  the  con- 
flict, serious  accidents  from  shots  are  compara- 
tively rare  ;  and  nearly  all  the  casualitiesf  are 
the  result  of  falls,  which  few  riders  have  leisure 
either  to  prevent  or  to  soften.  When  the  buf*- 
faloes  are  dispersed,  or  the  horses  exhausted,  or 


the  hunters  satisfied,  then  every  man  proceeds 
to  recognize  his  own  ctf  oases,  having  marked 
one  with  his  cap,  another  with  his  coat,  a  third 
with  his  belt,  a  fourth  with  his  fire-bag,  and  so 
forth;  and  then  comes  into  play  the  art  of  coring 
what  has  been  killed.  Sometimes  dry  meat  is 
preferred,  the  bones  being  taken  out,  and  the 
flesh  hungup  in  the  sun;  but,  if  pemanican  be 
the  order  of  me  day,  the  lean,  after  being  dried, 
is  pounded  into  dust,  which  being  put  int6  a  bag 
made  of  the  hide,  is  enriched  with  nearly  an 
equal  weight  of  melted  fat.  The  buffaloes  are 
incredibly  numerous.  •  In  the  year  1829,  for 
induce,  I  saw  as  many  as'ten  thousand  of  their 
putrid  carcases  lying  mired  in  a  single  ford  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  contaminating  the  air  for 
many  miles  around.  They  make  yearly  migrsK 
tions  from  <me  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
reversing,  in  this  reroect,  the  ormnary  course 
of  birds  of  passage.  During  the  winter,  they 
go  north,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  ^e 
woods  against  the  severity  of  the  weather;  while, 
on  the  approach  of  summer,  they  proceed  to  the 
open  plains  of  the  south,  with  the  view^of  elud- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  they  had  deserted  the  country 
through  which  we  had  been  travelling  of  late ; 
and  the  wolves,  thus  deprived  of  their  staple 
food,  were  so  wretchedly  thin,  that  we  could 
easily  have  counted  their  ribs  with  the  eye 
alone.; — Sir  George  Stephen^s  Travels. 


A  RouBtte  Blatli^inatlclasi. 

My  object  was  chiefly  that  of  extending  the 
small  portions  of  mathematics  which  the  occa- 
sional master  of  Town  Bank  had  been  able  to 
give  me,  but  without  any.  one  to  apj^y  to  for 
assistance  When  I  found  myself  at  a  loss,  which 
freouenlly  haraened.  I  was  sometimes  disposed 
to  snut  the  boo|k ;  but,  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
I  had  an  inherent  and  inveterate  hatred  of  idle- 
ness, and  that  feeling  has  continued  to  haunt 
me  until  the  advanced  stage  of  human  existence 
at  which  I  am  now  writing.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dilemma,  I  was  infomed  that  there  lived, 
in  the  hills,  an  old  jfarmer,  of  the  name  of  Gib* 
son,  who  went  among  his  neighbors  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  wUe  mariy  on  account  o*f  his 
profound  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject; 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  beii^  a  thorough 
mathematician }  that  he  made  his  own  almanack, 
and  could  calculate  eclipses.  In  short,  like  the 
village  schoolmaster,  ' 

"  Lands  he  coald  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage^ 
And  eVn  the  story  raa  that  he  could  gaoge." 

I  determined  to  see  this  rustic  wonder,  and  for 
that  purpose  walked  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
into  the  hilly  country,  and  was  so  much  grati- 
fied with  the  information  he  gave  me  on  cer- 
tain points  that  had  floundered  me,  and  with 
•such  good  will,  ufb^skity,  and  patience,  withal. 
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did  he  iiufiMe  me,  (as  Doctor  WoUaston  would 
have  said,)  that  I  repeated- my  visit  three  or  four 
times,  and  should  have  gone  at  least  once  more, 
before  quitting  home,  had  I  not  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  tq  trouble  him  on  thai  occasion,  which 
was  the  following:— 'I  had  puzzled  myself  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  nights  with  9  problem  in 
Simsoo's  Conic  Sectums^  with  which,  without 
consulting  anv  one,  I  found  mvself  so  muth 
perplexed  and  confiised,  as  to  dtsspair  of  ever 
being  able  to  master.  The  failure  preyed  upon 
my  mind.  On  a  future  night  I  tried  once  more> 
and,  after  a  vain  attekipt,  fell  into  a  disturbed 
sleep,  in  the  course  of  which  1  became  busily 
at  work  with  my  piobl^in,  or  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  I  dfearaed  to  be  so ;  and  the  result  was, 
a  true  and  satisfactory  solution*  In  the  morn- 
ing, in- full  recollection  of  my  dream,  I  took  up 
my  slate  and  p^icil,  and  easily  sketched  out  the 
solution.  On  mentioning  the  circumstance,  in 
after  years,  to  Dr.  Youdg,  he  told  me  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unusual  case,  and  that  many  in- 
stances are  on  record,  of  intricate  points  being 
unravelled  in  dreams  or  disturbed  sleep. — ^Mo- 
biognpk^  af  Sir  John  Barrow. 


A  Hew  BliMl  Agent. 

Much  has  been  sung  and  said  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  canine  species,  and  of  the  many  useful 
services  they  have  been  made  to  perform  for 
man ;  but  until  lately  we  had  never  heard  of  any 
of  them  being  pressed  into  the  seirvice  of  the  n[iail, 
and  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  despatch  post  This 
has  been  accomplished,  however,  by  a  very  re 
spectre  gentlemfm  and  farmer  living  on  one  of 
the  many  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  gentleman  resides  some  dis- 
tance from  any  post  town,  and  is  fond  of  having 
the  current  news  of  Ae  day,  bnt  for  a  long  time 
he  found  it  difficult  to  gratify  his  inclination  in 
this  respect  He  has^  however,  hit  upon  the 
following  expedient,  by  which  he  obtains  his  de- 
sires. A  steam  boat,  which  leaves  our  city  seve- 
ral times  during  each  week,  passes  along  the 
river  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore  on  which 
his  residence  is  situated.  As  the  boat  passes  up 
the  river  he  may  be  seen  on  the  bai±  with  a 
noble  Newfoundland  dog  at  his  side.  At  a  given 
signal  the  dog  plunges  into  the  water  and  makes 
his  way  rapidly  to  the  boat ;  as  he  nears  it  a 
bladder,  containing  the  daily  papers  of  our  city, 
IB  thrown  out,  which  the  dog  immediately  seizes, 
and  with  a  faithfulness  and  dispatch  which  would 
serve  aH  an  example  to  many  of  the  Government 
mail  agents,  makes  his  way  back  to  the  shore 
and  depocites  his  mail  bag  at  his  mast^r^s  feet 
So  wfXL  accustomed  has  the  dc^  become  to  this 
service  ^at  when  the  mail  Ms,  and  no  bag  is 
thrown  to  him  from  the  boat,  he  shows  an  evi- 
dent disappomtment  and  unwillingness  to  return 
without  it— -JBottifliore  Jlnurican. 


SlaTeiry  bi  the  Freudh  West  Indie*. 

The  Paris  Oorrespon^ent  ot  one  the  Daily 
Papers  writes  under  date  of  8mo.  11th,  1847:^- 
Accounts  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
received  from  the  French  West  India  colonies* 
The  colonies,  seeing  the  rapid  strides  public 
opinion  in  the  mother  country  is  making  in  fa- 
vour of  slavery  emancipation,  have  resolved  to 
meet  the  wishes  Of  their  countrynien,'  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  question.  The  Colonial 
Council  of  Gaudaloupe  has  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  King,  in  which  it  declares  that  it  is  anxious 
to  join  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancipation, 
and  that  it  has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  complete  and  ssie  plan  for  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  Colonial  Council,  in  its  petition, 
also  claims  in  favour  of  all  colonies  a  right  to  be 
represented  zd  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the 
home  country. 

BaO  Roada. 

In  the  5th  month  of  this  year,  there  were  3,505 
miles  of  rail  road  completed  and  in  operation  in 
England  and  Scotland— -and  6,455  miles  in  course 
of  construction.  There  were  employed  on  these 
road6  303,725  persons — and  the  whole  number 
of  individuals,  including  women  and  children, 
who  depend  upon  them  for  subsistence,  is  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  three  millions.  In  the 
Session  of  1846-7,  acts  were  passed  through 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  4,618  addi' 
tiofuU  miles  of  rail  ways,  and  authorizing  an  ex- 
penditure upon  them  of  about  six  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  This  immense  amount, 
it .  is  supposed,  will  be  spent  in  four  years,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  more  tiian  si^  millions  of 
people  will  derive  their  support  from  rail  roads 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  that  period.  It 
is,fur£er  computed  that  after  the  completion  of 
these  roads  now  undertaken,  a  population  of  two 
millions  will  be  depending  upon  them  for  sup* 
port  The  amount  received  during  the  past  vear 
for  tranportation  of  passengers  on  the  working 
lines  was  about  twenty  miUions  of  dollars,  and 
for  conveyance  of  goods  was  something  mora 
than  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  The  numbex 
of  passengers  transported  during  the  last  six 
montiis  of  1845  was  16,720,550. 


Steam  Boat  Explosion  on  tlie  Ttaamea. 

A  steam  boat  recently  buhit  its  boiler  near 
London,  attended  with  some  loss  of  life.  It  is 
remarked  that  two  hundred  steam  boats  now 
constantly  ply  on  the  Thames,  and  that  at  least 
sixty  tiiousaad  persons  take  excursions  in  them 
on  the  first  day  of  every  week.  Yet  this  is  only 
the  fifth  explosion  on  that  river  since  steam 
navigation  was  introduced,  and  the  liabihty  of 
this  boat  to  such  an  occun^nce  was  mentioned 
in  a  work  on  *<  the  Steam  Engine,"  published 
six  months  since.    . 
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lliliefl  TAmed  by  a  Chfld. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  town  of  Hingham,  known 
as  Rockynook,  there  is  a  pond,  where  a  little 
girl,  not  sir  years  old,  who  resides  near  the 
bank,  has  tamed  the  fishes  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. She  began  by  throwing  crumbs  into  the 
waters  Gradually  the  fishes  learnt  to  distin- 
guish her  footsteps  and  darted  to  the  edge  when- 
ever she  approached ',  and  now  they  will  actu- 
ally feed  out  of  her  haiid  and  allow  her  to  t6uch 
their  scalv  sides.  A  venerable  turtle  is  amon^ 
her  regular  pensioners.  The  control  of  Van 
Amburgh  over  his  wild  beasts  is  iiot  more  sur- 
prising than  that  which  this  little  girl  has  at- 
tained over  her  finny  playmates.  Visitor^  have 
been  attracted  from  a  ^stance  of  several  miles 
to  witness  the  spectacle  she  exhibits;  *rhe  fishes 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  but  their 
tried  friend.  They  will  trust  no  one  else,  let 
him  come  with  provender  ever  bo  tempting. 
Even  fishes  are  not  bo'  cold-blooded  but  they 
will  recogize  the  law  of  kindness,  tod  yield  to 
its  all  embracing  power. — Boston  Transcripts 


St«nar  Ai^fronomy*. 

From  the  Fivncih  of  M.  Arego. 
TRANSLATED. BT  H.   MEIGS. 

We  count,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
3,400  stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  counting  we  proceed  in  this 
way ;  through  a  narrow  slit,  corresponding  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation,  we 
look  attentively  and  note  the  stars  gradually  as 
they  appear.  The  following  approximiate  cal- 
culation will  give  an  inferior  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  with  the  powerful  instru- 
ments of  which  we  have  the  use. 

Observation  has  demonstrated  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  is  triple 
that  of  those  of  theirs/  magnitude ;  that  those 
of  the  third  magnitude  is  triple  that  of  those  of 
the  second  magnitude.  In  a  word,  that  in  gene- 
ral, to  obtain  the  number  of  stars  of  any  given 
magnitude,  we  must  multiply  by  three  the  num- 
ber of  stars  of  a  preceding  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  admit  this  law  to  the  14th  hiag- 
nitude — ^to  stars  which  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments render  visible ;  as  the  number  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  eig/deenyihen  the  num- 
ber of  stars  visible  by  the  naked  eye  and  with 
telescopes  as  far  as  the  12th  magnitude,  will  be 
very  nearly  five  millions;  and  if  to  these 
five  millions  we  add  those  of  the  13th  and 
14th  ma^itudes,  &c.,  we  obtain  the  num- 
ber otforty-three  mUlions  of  stars. 

Herschel,  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  occu- 
pied by  the  knee  of  Orion,  in  a  band  of  fifteen 
degrees  lon^by  two  degrees  wide,  has  distinctly 
counted  fifty  thousand  stars.  And  as^that  band 
is  only  the  three  hundred  and  aeventy-aixth 


part  of  the  celestial  vault,  the  entire  surface  erf 
the  heavens  must  contain  68,755,000  visible 
with  the  telescope.  And  as  we  must  remark,. 
In  a  great  many  regions  of  the  heavens  the  stars 
are  mueh  closer  together,  and  that  with  our  tel* 
escopes  we  only  reach  the  least  distant  celestial 
Spaces  and  the  stars  least  remote,  we  mast  recog- 
nize the  ikct  that  the  first  estimate  of  their  num- 
bers is  infinitely  far  from  the  truth ;  and  that  ad* 
mitting  one  visible  star  in  each  sqiiare  minute, 
we  must  have  a  number  of  distinct  stars  amount- 
ingto  one  hundred*  and  forty-eight  millions  five 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  stars, 
and  yet  rehiain  much  below  the  truth.  There 
are  then  148  millions  of  stars,  and  our  sun  is 
cne  of  them  only.  The  mass  of  oAr  earth  is  but 
the  355  millionth  part  of  that  one  sun ;  that  we 
are  but  an  atom  in  relation  id  our  earth  3  that 
the  place  we  occupy  is  then  infinitely  sinall| 
and  toe  more  than  infiniidy  little, 

Comparaiivfi  intensiHes  of  the  ligU  of  riars  of 
differ^t  magniiudes. 

There  is  in  science  a  great  and  much-to-he 
regretted  blank ;  photometiy,  or  the  art  of  mea- 
suring the  various  intensities  of  light,  is  still  in 
its  infancy;  we  have  hardly  taken  the  first  step. 

The  division  of  the  stars  by  the  order  of  their 
magnitude  was  made  by  the  astronomers  of  an- 
tiquity in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  without  any 
pretension  to  exactness,  and  thia  vagueness  is 
continued  In  our  modern  charts.  Those  which 
are  accredited  now  present  a  total  table  of 
eighteen  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  for  the  two 
hemispheres.  Why  eighteen,  and  not  nineteen 
or  twenty  ?  The  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
are  far  from  having  all  the  same  intensity.  The 
sixth  order  composed  among  the  ancients  the 
last  visible  to  the  naked  eyfi;  and  in  our  day 
those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  constitute  the 
demarcation  between  the  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  the  telescopic  stars. 

We  may  affirm  that  there  are  certainly  stars 
in  the  firmament  whose  distance  from  the  earth 
is  344,  and  even  900  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  See  what 
conclusion  this  leads  us  to !  It  is  admitted  that 
light,  with  the  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  a 
second,  takes  three  years  to  reach  us  from  the 
nearest  star.  And  there  are  stars  344,  and  even 
900,  times  more  remote.  Then  there  are  stars 
whose  light  does  not  reach  us  until  after  2,700 
years — an*  infinity  in  distance  as  it  is  La  num- 
bers. 

StdErs  of  variable  intensity  of  light. 

Eratosthenes,  In  the  year  275  before  Christ, 
sxft  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Scor- 
pion: '<  They  are  preceded  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  brilliant  of  the  northern  gens.'' 
At  this  time  this  is  less  brilliant  than  the  south* 
em^  and,  above  all,  than  Arcturus.    Then  there 
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have  been  changes  dace  the  time  of   Era- 
tcwthenes. 

When  Newton  jHronounced  the  toblime  words 
universal  attraction,  there  was  an  outcry  at  its 
novelty;  it  was  a  neologism; 'it  had  occult  quali- 
ties, Stc.  Now  the  words  fill  the  world,  of 
which  they  are  its  greatest  reality. 

Diameiers  of  the  StarB. 

Great  diversitv  of  opinion  exists  on  this  point. 
If  we  should  take  for  their  discs  suqh  as  they 
appear  to  th^  naked  eye,  certain  stars  would  be 
9,000  millions  of  leagues  in  diameter,  (equal  to 
27,000  times  greater  diameterthan  thesun — H. 
Meigs,)  and  the  most  moderate  calculations 
would  be  1,700  millions*  ,  HerschePs  last  cal- 
culation was  that  ^returns  had  a  diameter  of 
nerly  four  millions  of  leagues,  (twelve  millions 
of  miles.)  If  the  apparent  diameter  of  two 
seconds  and  a  half,  assigned  by  Herschel  to  the 
Goaif  was  real,  the  mass  of  that  star  must  be 
more  than  fourteen  million  times  greater  than 
that  of  our  sun.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in 
this,  nor  anything  to  question  that  our  sun  is  a 
star. 

The  sublime  idea  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
the  Creator  hath  made  all  with  number,  weight, 
and  measure,  is  followed  by  Plato,  who  called  it 
the  geometry  of  the  heavens.  Halley,  the 
friend  of  Newton,  believed  that  all  the  stars 
were  of  the  same  magnitude — ^that  of  our  sun — 
and  that  difference  of  distance  only  caused  the 
apparent  difference  of  size. 

MNnber  of  Stars, 

The  number  visible  by  means  of  a  telescope 
of  twenty  feet  focal  distance  may  be  more  than 
five  hundred  millions. 

Distance  of  the  Stars  of  some  nebtda. 

We  have  supposed!  that  the  nebula  of  which 
we  form  part,  is  not  the  largest  of  the  three 
thousand  nebula  known  to  astronomers.  Is  it 
not  very  natural  %  Is  it  not  as  a  million  to  one 
that  it  is  so?  When,  therefore,  on  this  hvpothesis, 
and  the  facts  stated  by  Herscihel  that  there 
are,  at  a  medium,  in  the  direction  of  our  nebula, 
five  hundred  stars,  that  many  nebula  subtend  an 
angle  of  ten  minutes,  and  the  very  natural  hypo- 
thesis that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
stars  amoxi^  the  five  hundred  is  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  nearest  star,, we  must  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  nebula  so  dis- 
tant firomus,  that  light,  moving  at  the  velocity 
of  more  than  77,000  leagues  in  a  second  of  time, 
would  take  more  than  a  million  of  years  to  reach 
us! 

These  few  words  are  enough  to  prove,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  must  admit  our  imagiha- 
tioDS  frighted  at  the  infinite  number  and  dis- 
tances in  question." 


For  Fripnd*'  Review. 

Ohio  Yearly  flleetliiff. 

This  meeting  convened  on  Second  day  the  6th 
of  9th  month.  In  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  which  was  held  on  Seventh  day  previ- 
ous, the  certificates  and  minutes  of  Friends'  in  at- 
tendance fron^  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  all 
read  and  minuted  as  usual. 

Among  those  from  distant  places,  were  our 
friends  Benjamin  Spebohm  ana  Robert  Lindsay,* 
firom  England. 

In  the  meeting  on  Second  d&y,  all  the  certift* 
cates  and  minutes  of  Friends' then  present  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  a  minute 
was  prepared  and  re^  by  the  clerk,  embracing 
them  all  except  those  from  New  England.  A 
protracted  discussion  ensued,  and  the  meeting  at 
length  adjourned  without  having  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  in  Which  Friends  could  unite. 

On  Third  day  morning,  the  representatives  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  agrecKi  upon  a  clerk 
and  assistant ;  upon  which  those  appointed  last 
year,  were  continued  to  the  service.  The  epistles 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  those  from  the  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  New 
England,  were  read,  and  2500  copies  of  the 
general  epistle  from  London  were  directed  to  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  their  members. 
The  clerk  stated  to  the  meeting  that  there  were 
two  epistles  from  New  England,  and  proposed 
that  both  should  be  passed  by  without  further 
notice.  Upon  this  a  considerable  expression  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  arose^andthe  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  New  England  epistle  con- 
tinued under  discussion  until  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, without  comidg  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Fourth  day 
morning,  a  proposal  was  made,  that  the  epistle 
from  New  England  should  be  read,  and  no  fur- 
ther acdon  upon  it  be  taken  during  the  present 
year.  To  Uiis  proposal  the  meeting  agreed, 
with  little  apparent  diversity  of  -sentiment; 
the  clerk  very  tenderly  expressing  his  belief  that 
it  would  be  right  the  epistle  should  be  read.  It 
was  accordingly  read,  and  heard  by  the  meeting 
with  respectM  attention. 

The  subject  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
sundry  writings,  published  by  some  members  of 
our  Society,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
during  several  hours.  A  general  desire  was 
manifested  to  maintain  the  ancient  acknowledged 
doctrines  of  the  Society ;  yet  the  proper  manner 
of  proceeding  under  existing  circumstances,  ex; 
cited  an  animated  discussion.  A  minute  was,  at 
length,  made  and  read,'  referring  the  subject  to 
the  Meeting  for  SuflTerings;  but  we  have  not 
learned;  with  satisfactory  clearness,  what  instruc- 
tionsr  if  any,  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
reference. 
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The  Bsual  butineM  of  Ae  meetiiig  was  subse- 
quently gone  through,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
closed  on  7th  day,  under  a  feeling  of  quiet  and 
solemnity* 

In  the  Women's  Yearly  Meetii^g,  the  epistles 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  and 
answered  as  usual. 

ForFiteiida»ll«vi«v. 

Catalogue  and  Orular  of  tlie  WMtem 
Agrteoltiiral  Sebool,  dadkanap  184% 

We  learn  from  this  circular,  that  the  W®'^™ 
Quarterly  Meeting  (a  branch  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,)  has  opened  a  school  .for  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  members  and  others,  which  is  super- 
intended by  its  committee.  A  fine  site,  near 
Bloomfield  Meetinf  House,  Parke  Goun^,  has 
been  procured,  and  suitable  buildings,  52  feet  by 
80  feet,  erected.  The  school,  which  had  pre- 
viously occupied  a  temporary  location,  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  building  in  the  11th  month, 
last  The  number  of  students,  male  and  female, 
who  have  attended  during  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  last  year,  is  12i;  of  whom  64  were  boarders. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  stated  to  be,  **  to 
inspire  a  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
labour,  and  a  love  for  rural  pursuits ;  to  intro- 
duce the  most  usefiil  studies,  and  especially  those 
which  illustrate  agriculture, — and  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  manual  labour,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit."  To  promote  these  ends, 
a  judiciously  selected  course  of  studies  has  been 
commenced,  combined  with  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  in  accordance  with  our  Christian 
principles.  A  small  library  and  some  collections 
m  natural  history,  are  secured ;  and  through  the 
liberality  of  some  kind  friends  in  England,  a 
contribution  towards  a  philosophical  and  chemir 
cal  apparatus  has  been  received.  The  demand 
for  labour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  offers 
more  than  ordinary  advantages  for  the  manual 
labour  plan ;  and  we  learn  that  the  students,  when 
not  occupied  on  the  ^m  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution, find  employment  for  the  intervals  of 
study,  with  the  neighboring  farmers.  Some 
have,  in  this  way,  paid  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance; without  interfering  with  their  progress 
in  learning. 

The  number  of  children  in  this  firontier  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  large ;  and  we  think  the  Friends 
who  have  entered  upon  ^is  enterprise,  are  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  and  countenance  of-  their 

We  are  struck  with  the  statement  in  the  circu- 
lar, that,  of  those  who  attended  the  school  last 
year,  eighteen  have  since  been  employed  in 
teaching.  It  is  thus  that  the  literary  instruction 
of  the  children  is  to  be  efficiently  promoted, 
fellow  professors,  who  are  more  favouraUy  sit- 
uated. 

They  are  the  rich  whose  treasures  lie 

In  hsarts,  not  hands — ^in  heaven,  not  herq 
Whose  ways  are  marked  by  pity's  sigh, 
And  mercy's  tear. 


PRATER. 

God  of  mercy,  throned  on  high. 
Listen  from  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Heat,  oh  hear  t  oar  feeble  cr^; 
Guide,  oh  guide !  our  wandering  feet. 

Young  and  erring  travelltfrs,  we 
All  our  dangers  do  not  know, 
Scarcely  feel  the  stormy  sea. 
Hardly  feel  the  tempest  hldw. 

Jesus,  lover  of  the  yonn^, 
Cleanse  us  with  thy  blo<Mi  diyine. 
Ere  the  tide  of  sin  grows  strong,N   . 
Save  us !  Help  us  I  Make  us  th&e. 

When  perplexed  in  danger's  snare. 
Thou  alone  our  gtiide  can^st  be ; 
When  oppressed  with  wo  and  care. 
Whom  luLve  we  to  trust  but  thee  ? 

Let  us  ever  hear  thy  voice. 
Ask  thy  counsels  ^very  day; 
Saints  and  angels  will  lejoice. 
If  we  walk  in  wisdom's  way. 

Saviour,  give  us  faith,  and  pour 
Hope  and  love  on  every  soul ; 
F'ope,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Love,  while  endless  ages  roll. 


FICTITIOUS  WRITING. 

Eyes  dazzled  long  with  fiction^s  gaudy  nys, 
In  sober  truth  nor  light  nor  beauty  find : 

And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor  blaze. 
That  soon  must  fail  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  far,  thair  if  it  ne'er  hadshined  t 

BEArriE. 


DisD) — ^At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
19th  of  4th  month  laat,  Arnold  Congdon,  in  the 
59thyear  of  his  age,  a  beloved  member  of  Pro- 
vidence Monthly  Meeting,  R.  L  He  evinced 
much  resignation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  to  the 
last,  and  his  ground  of  hope  was  undivMedly  in 
the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Died, — At  his  residence  in  Plymouth,.Mont- 
ffomery  county,  Penn.,  on  Second  day  evening, 
the  30th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1847,  Ezea 
C0KF0B.T,  an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  71st 
year  of  lus  age. 


West  Town  SchooL  . 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day  morning,  the  15th  inst.  at  10  clock. 

The  Committee  aa  Instruction,  to  meet  the 
preceding  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

The  "^Hsiting  Ck^mmittee  to  attend  the  semi* 
annual  ezamioation,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimbsr,  Clerk, 

PhUa.  10th  mo.  2d,  1847.— 2t 
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For  Friends'  J^view. 
CHARTER  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  ha9  been  asserted  by  several  historiaiUyand 
generally  believed,  that  William  Penn  received 
the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  in  payment  of  a  debt 
of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which  had  become 
due  to  the  Admiral,  his  father,  on  account  of 


which  It  is  pretended  that  the  patent  was  given 
in  payment  of  a  debt,  or  in  consideration  of  a 
pecuniary  equivalent.  The  extension  of  the 
British  empire,  the  advancement  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  profits  expected  from  the  fifth 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  discovered 
in  the  country,  were  the  objects  of  these  dona- 
tions. This  reservation  of  ore  was  contained  in 
Elizabeth's  patent  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
and  thence  copied  into  all  the  subsequent  ones ; 
including  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered, 
there  was  no  national  debt  in  England  until 
sifter  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1 686. 
Previous  to  that  time,  subsidies  were  granted  to 
the  monarch  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military;  but  no  specific  appro- 
priations were  made  by  the  parliament.    The 


advances  made  by  him  for  the  sea  service,  and 

arrearages  of  his  pay.    And  a  question  may  be  |  Sebts  which  \vere  created  and  lefl  unpaid,  in 

raised,  whether  William  Penn,  in  receiving  this 


payment  for  the  military  services  of  his  father, 
iBras  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  his  reli- 
gious profession.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
jad^  nnfiaivourably  of  him  and  his  profession 
will  probably  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive; while  his  advocates  may  decide  that  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  not  responsible  for  the  principles 
of  his  father ;  and  that  the  latter^  having  become 
the  acknowledged  creditor  of  the  king  or  the 
government,  the  son  might  very  properly  em- 
ploy this,  as  he  was  evidently  employing  a  large 
part  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in  promoting 
the  virtae  and  happiness  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
in  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the  permanent 
melioration  of  ci  vil  society.  This  question ,  how- 
ever, may  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  without 
being  solved,  if  it  should  appear  that  this  debt 
was  not  the  origin  of  the  grant,  and  was  never 
anderatood  by  William  Penn  to  have  been  paid 
at  all. 

The  opinion,  that  the  grant  of  the  province 
Was  made  in  liquidation  of  this  debt,  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Besse,  the  earliest  biogra- 
pher of  William  Penn;  and  to  have  been  copied 
by  subsequent  writers,  with  very  little  examina- 
tion. That  it  was  totally  erroneous,  will,  I  ap- 
prehend, he  readily  shown. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  that  of 
all  the  previous  charters  granted  by  the  Kin^s 
or  Queens  of  England  for  me  unsettled  lands  in 
America,  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in 


supporting  the  army  and  navy,  became,  of  course, 
the  debts  of  the  monarch,  and  not  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  advances  and  arrearages  of  pay  re- 
mained due  to  Admiral  Penn,  were  the  debts  of 
Charles  Stuart.  The  unoccupied  lands  in  that 
part  of  America  were  claimed,  either  on  the 
plea  of  prior  discovery,  of  of  oanquest.  In 
either  case  they  did  not  become  the  private 
property  of  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  personal  debts.  They  could,  at  best, 
only  be  considered  the  property  of  the  English 
nation ;  and  the  power  of  granting  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  plant  and  improve  any  of  them, 
which  the  king  was  understood  to  possess,  was 
held,  not  as  a  personal  right,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
ro3ral  prerogative.  That  prerogative  was  not 
then,  if  it  ever  was,  well  defined.  The  royal 
revenue  was,  in  theory  at  least,  designed  to 
enable  the  monarch  to  defray  the  expenses  o( 
government.  This  was  unquestionably  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fiflh  of  the  gold  and  the  silver 
ore  was  reserved.  For  the  king  to  appropriate 
this  territory  to  the  payment  of  his  personal 
debts,  without  an  act  of  parliament,  would 
have  been  to  ado^t  a  measure  irreconcileable 
with  the  theory  of  the  government. 

Thirdly.  We  have  seen  William  Penn,  near 
the  time  when-he  applied  for  his  patent,  uniting 
in  a  Remonstrance,  if  indeed  he  was  npt  the 
author  of  it,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  asserted 
that  the  land  in  West  Jersey  did  not  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Tork,  but  to  the  natives;  and  the 
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same  argument  was  applicable  to  the  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  no  more  belonged  to  the 
king,  than  those  in  West  Jersey  did  to  the  Duke. 
Did  William  Penn,  then,  purchase,  at  the  cost  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  the  jprivilege  of  buying 
the  Indian  lands,  and  exercising  a  government 
in  the  new  colony,  more  dependent  upon  the 
cro\^na  than  those  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  permitted  to  establish  for  a  nominal  re- 
turn? 

Fourthly.  If  the  province  was  actually  sold 
to  William  Penn,  or  conveyed  as  a  liquidation 
of  a  debt,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  ex-^ 
pression  in  the  charter  indicating  an  exchange 
of  equivalents.  But  the  charter  is  in  the  usual 
form  ]  with  the  nominal  payment  of  two  beaver 
skins  annually,  as  Lord  Baltimore  was  to  pay 
two  Indian  arrows,  and  the  reservation  of  one 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore. 

Lastly.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  William  Penn  speaks  of 
sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which  he  says  the  late 
king  owed  him,  in  terms  totally  irreconcileable 
with  the  idea  tW  this  debt  had  ever  been  paid.* 
In  one  of  his  letters,  written  after  the  charter 
was  obtained,  he  says,  ^  I  have  been  these  thir^ 
teen  years  the  servant  of  Truth  and  Friends,  and 
for  my  testimony's  sake  lost  much  ]  not  only  of 
the  greatness  and  preferment  of  this  world,  but 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  my  estate,  which, 
had  I  not  been  what  I  am,  I  had  long  ago  ob- 
tained. But  I  murmur  not,  the  Lord  is  good  to 
me,  and  the  interest  his  trujth  has  given  me  with 
his  people  may  mare  than  repair  it ;  for  many 
«re  drawn  forth  to  be  concerned  with  me,  and 
perhaps  this  wav  of  satisfaction  hath  more  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  it,  than  a  downright  pay- 
]nent."f  Frwn  this  letter  it  appears  that  Wil- 
liam Penn's  religious  principles  either  stood  in 
the  way  of  receiving  this  debt,  or  prevented  the 
u^e  of  means  by  which  it  might  have  been  re- 
covered :  and  that  he  viewed  the  grant  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  as  a  probable  remuneration  from  the 
Divine  hand,  for  the  loss  which  his  religion  had 
occasioned,  and  not  as  a  payment  from  the 
king. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Besse,  who  wrote  his 
biography  of  William  Penn,  during  the  reign  of 
Georee  I.,  when  a  national  debt  had  become 
fomiliar  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  should 
overlook  the  distinction  between  the  debts  of 
the  king  and  those  of  the  nation.  And  that 
finding  two  unquestionable  facts,  a  debt  due 
from  Charles  II.  to  Admiral  Penn;  and  the 
grant  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  same  king  to 

*  This  letter  is  dated  at  London,  in  1689,  abont  fonr 
years  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  In  it,  speaking  of 
the  losses  he  had  sustained)  he  observes,  ''had  I  pressed 
tny  own  debts  with  King  James,  that  his  brother  owed 
me,  there  had  been  sixteen  thousand  pounds."  This  is 
one  of  the  original  letters  recently  pablished.  Vide 
"The  Friend,"  vol.  vii.  p.  67. 

t  Clarkson. 


the  Admiral's  heir,  he  ishould  suppose  the  grant 
to  be  in  liquidation  of  the  debt. — JMS.  History 
of  Jforth  America. 

A  TESTIMONY 
Of  C/ieshire  Monthy  Meetings  concerning  Arm 
JozvEB,  of  Stockpprij  deceased. 
It  having  pleased  Him  whose  way  is  perfect 
to  remove  from  amongst  us  this  our  dear  and 
honoured  friend  in  the  Truth,  we  feel  it  due  from 
us  to  issue  ft  Memorial  respecting  her,  under  a 
solemn  sense  of  our  loss,  and  that  whilst  <'  the 
faithful  fall  from  among  the  children  of  men," 
too  few  lay  it  deeply  to  heart.  In  tpeakkig  of 
her  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  who  was  early 
bound  <<  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  we 
desire  to  ascribe  the  praise  to  the  glory  of  His 
grace,  whereby  she  was  what  she  was;  and 
which,  through  faith,  ever  remains  to  be  suffi- 
cient  to  purify  and  to  sustain  the  dedicated  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  to  qualify  them  to  fill 
with  acceptance  their  respective  allotments  in 
His  church. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Burgess,  of  Grooby  £)dge,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  and  was  born  there  in 
the  Ninth  month,  1774.  It  was  the  religious 
concern  of  her  exemplaiy  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  fk  the  Lord,  and  the 
diligent'  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings ; 
carefully  guardine  them  from  unsuitable  compa- 
ny, and  the  reading  of  publications  calculated 
to  ensnare  the  youthful  mind«  We  believe  this 
watchful  care  and  Christian  solicitude  were 
blessed  to  their  ofispring,  and  greatly  promotive 
of  the  preservation  of  our  dear  friend,  throiTgh 
her  early  years,  in  thie  way  of  truth  and  virtue. 
For  some  years  during  early  life  her  health  was 
very  delicate,  so  that  it  was  thought  by  many 
her  days  would  be  few :  about  this  period^  she 
passed  through  great  conflict  of  spirit,  and  deep 
inward  exercise  of  soul,  preparatory  to  the 
solemn  work  to  which  she  was  afterwards 
called.  Though  naturally  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion and  energetic  mind,  she  was  now  much 
drawn  into  inward  retirement  and  watchfulness, 
her  countenance  and  manner  being  strikingly 
solid;  and  it  is  believed  that  she  was  thus 
strengthened  to  make  a  surrender  of  her  will 
to  the  Divine  Will. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  at  Coalbrookdale,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  being  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  she  first  appeared  in  the  ministry 
in  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Shrewsbury^  and, 
co-operating  with  the  Divine  Gift,  she  was  fa> 
voured  with  the  unfoldtngs  of  Truth,  until  she 
became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand  of  demonstrating  to  others  the  efficacy  of 
His  universal  grace,  as  faithfully  adhered  to. 

She  had  often  to  descend  as  into  the  deeps, 
and  partake  of  the  baptism  which  now  savetb, 
many  being  the  conflicts  of  flesh  and  spirit 
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which  infinite  Wisdom  saw  meet  she  should 
pass  through,  hut  under  all  she  was  preserved 
in  much  quiet  resignation ;  and  in  this  precious- 
ly humbled  state,  was  enabled  abundantly  to 
bring  from  the  Treasury  things  new  and  old, 
to  the  tendering  and  refreshing  of  her  friends. 
Through  the  humbling  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  she  became  qualified,  in  the  authority 
of  Divine  power,  to  stand  as  a  mother  in  Israel, 
and  aa  an  upright  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house. 
As  a  faithful  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel, 
she  was  much  esteemed  amongst  us  3  being  sound 
in  doctrine,  and  reverently  careful  to  wait  for 
the  puttings  forth  and  guidance  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Our  Christian  testimonies  were  dear 
to  her  from  deep  religious  conviction,  so  that 
firm  and  unwavering  in  her  attachment  she  was 
zealously  concernied  for  their  faithful  mainte^ 
nancfr-^the  many  deviations  apparent  being 
cause  pf  gri^  and  mourning  to  her;  and  she 
had  deeply  to  lament  the  supineness,  the  world- 
ly-mindedness,  and  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  pro- 
fessors of  Truth. 

Her  Gospel  labours  were  extensive,  and  she 
had  good  service  therein,  being  favoured  with 
much  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment,  and  en- 
abled to  minister  in  the  baptizing  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth,"  as  sealed  in  many  hearts. 

In  1802,  and  during  subsequent  years,  she 
was  much  engi^ed  in  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  paying  family  visits,  and  holding  meet- 
ings with  those  not  in  membership  with  us,  in 
nost  ports  of  England ;  and  in  1809  she  was 
liberated  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dub- 
lin,— in  1810  to  visit  the  Northern  Counties  and 
Scotland, — and  in  1811  she  was  engaged  in  re- 
ligious service  in^  Ireland.  In  the  Sixth  month, 
1813,  she  received  an  injury  on  the  spine  from 
a  fail,  from  the  effects  whereof  she  never  fully 
recovered,  and  to  which  she  thus  alludes,  21st 
of  8th  month: — *«Time,  warmth,  and  rest,  are 
the  only  things  I  now  look  to,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Great  Physician,  as  likely  to  restore 
me ;  and  even  if  these  fail,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  endeavour  to  acquiesce,  and  suffer  pa- 
tiently, if  sufiering  be  my  lot,  instead  of  labour 
in  the  church  militant ;  so  that  the  great  work 
of  self-reduction,  humiliation,  and  refinement 
of  spirit,  go  forward;  it  matters  not  by  what 
means."  Whilst  labouring  under  this  physical 
injury,  she  had  certificates  granted  her  for  re- 
%ious  engagements  from  home,  which  were 
thereby  much  impeded  in  the  accomplishment. 
In  the  Sixth  month,  1815,  ^e  became  a  mem-* 
ber  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  by  marriage  with 
our  late  dear  fnend  George  Jones — ^proving  to 
btm  a  faithful  companion,  and  true  helper. 
From  this  period  they  were  often  asspciated 
in  Gospel  labours  of  love  amongst  her  friends 
in  this  country,  and  in  holding  meetings  with 
those  not  in  profession  with  us;  a  service  for 


which  our  beloved  friend  was  eminently  gifted, 
her  solicitude  being  that  all  might  be  gathered 
to  the  true  fold,  and,  through  watchfulness, 
dwell  in  Christ  Jesus  the  living  vine. 

About  the  year  1823,  under  the  flowings  of 
pure  love,  she  held  numerous  meetings  of  this 
description,  in  districts  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  she  re- 
sided, which  were  very  largely  attended ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  she  held  similar  meet- 
ings with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  year  1826  to  1830,  she  was  united 
with  her  husband  in  an  extensive  religious  visit 
on  the  American  continent;  where  we  be- 
lieve she  proved  an  instrument  of  much  useful- 
ness, and  at  a  time  of  peculiar  trial'  and  diffi- 
culty to  Friends  of  that  land.  After  her  return 
from  this  arduous  engagement,  it  was  not  long 
before  she  was  again  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  service,  in  which  she  was  frequently 
engaged  up  to  the  year  1841. 

Towards  the  honest-h^^ted,  however  obscure, 
our  dear  friend  had  true  regard.  Her  love  was 
<<  without  dissimulation,''  cherishing  in  any  the 
appearance  of  good,  whilst  she  abhorred  all 
evil,  and  was  a  sharp  reprover  of  the  libertine 
professor.  With  the  afflicted  in  spirit,  and 
those  under  perplexity  and  trial,  she  nearly 
sympathized,  often  being  made  instirumental  to 
their  relief,  and  towards  the  necessitous  poor  she 
was  a  kind  friend ;  her  tender  Commiseration 
extending  to  them  in  liberal  help  and  appropri- 
ate counsel,  according  to  her  ability  and  their 
need. 

The  solemn  stroke  which  removed  hence  her 
beloved  husband  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1841,  she  sustained  with  exemplary  Christian 
feeline ;  marking  especially  the  period  as  it  re- 
volved with  religious  thoughtfulness.  At  that 
date,  in  1844,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  as  follows : 
— *<  For  what  purpose  my  life  has  been  length- 
ened to  this  day,  is  best  known  to  Him  who 
knoweth  all  things.  If  the  great  purpose  of 
life,  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the 
immortal  part  to  Him  who  gave  me  being, 
may  be  accomplished  through  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  who  died  that  I,  that  we,  might 
live  in  and  unto  Him,  in  and  through  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings  and 
conflicts  of  this  present  life  may  be.  Whilst  I 
must  thankfully  acknowledge  that  mercy  and 
goodness  have  followed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
the  present  day,  I  atn  fully  aware  of  the  need 
of  continued  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  how- 
ever deficient  I  may  be  in  keeping  the  watch. 
As  a  vessel  after  a  long  voyage  comes  near  the 
port,  there  are  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  many 
dangers,  which  none  but  the  true  Pilot  can 
guard  and  keep  the  poor  bark  from  running  upon. 
May  the  watch  be  strictly  kept,  with  the  eye 
single  to  the  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  His  holy  com- 
mands obeyed,  then  all  will  be  well." 
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At  the  same  period,  in  1845,  she  thus  ex^ 
pressed  herself  to  a  friend  who  called  upon  her: 
— ^*«  Perhaps  thou  rememberest  this  day  four 
years  ago  ]  it  is  a  time  I  always  remember,  and 
now  more,  solenmly  than  evfer,  as  my  own 
course  seems  nearly  run.  At  one  time  I  little 
expected  to  have  seen  this  day,  but  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  One  who  doeth  all  things  well  and 
wisely.*' 

Writing  to  a  friend  when  illness  was  in  his 
family  about  this  period,  she  observes:  "  Whe- 
ther at  home  or  at  meeting,  ill  or  well,  may  this 
be  our  first  and  principal  engagement :  to  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  find  him,  to  the 
strengthening,  refreshing,  and  comforting  the 
immortal  soul,  ever  remembering  that  He  is  a 
rich  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  him 
in  resignation  of  spirit,  to  do  or  suffer  whatever 
iaHis  holy  imerring  will.^ 

The  injury  which  she  met  with  in  1813  in- 
duced much  feebleness  and  inability  to  walk  or 
move  about,  and  this  difficulty  greatly  increased 
in  the  two  last  years  of  her  life,  preventing  her 
regiilarly  meeting  with  her  friends  for  religious 
worship  for  more  than  a  year.    This  she  much 

S;retted.  By  means  of  a  sedan,  she  was  en- 
ed  to  accomplish  it  a  few  times  during  th^ 
summer  of  1845,  but  the  effort  being  more  than 
she  wa«  equal  to,  she  expressed  her  belief  it  was 
best  not  to  make  the  trial  again,  adding,  ^^I 
should  be  truly  glad  to  meet  with  my  friends 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  worshipping  God  in 

3[>irit  and  in  Truth ;  but  when  we  have  done 
i  we  can,  we  must  endeavour  to  leave  it,  and 
seek  after  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will."  To 
th€  last  she  was  very  particular  that  no  one 
should  stay  away  from  meeting  unnecessarily 
on  hier  account,  often  making  sweet  and  suita- 
Ue  comments  on  the  strict  performance  of  this 
great  duty,  whilst  blessed  with  health  and  abili- 
ty :  and  on  taking  leave  of  those  who  were 
soing,  she  repeatedly  desired  they  might  be 
favoured  with  access  to  the  footstool  of  mercy, 
and  when  that  was  the  case,  that  ability  might 
be  felt  to  put  up  the  earnest  petition  on  her  W 
Imiff  "  even,"  she  said,  « that  my  faith  may  not 
fail,  but  that  faith  and  patience  may  hold  out  to 
the  end,  that  patience  may  be  renewed  accord- 
ing to  my  need.  My  state  of  weakness  and  bodily 
trial  is  such,  that  I  often  find  it  difficult  to  stay 
my  mind  on  God,  and  that  is  a  trial  to  me.  May 
patience  have  her  pefect  work." 

{To  b«  continued.) 


For  Friendi*  Revir*. 
INSECT  lMt»ORTANCE. 


A  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review  has  pleaded  forcibly  for  the  Birds.  His 
estimate  of  tne  destruction  of  the  fruit-destroy- 
ing insacts  by  these  beautiAil  executioners,  must 
have  surprised  those  who  have  not,  like  himself, 


been  accustomed  to  the  minute  investigation  of 
nature.  I  am  tempted  by  it  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
that  ordejr  of  animated  beings,  which  is  m  dan- 
ger of  becoming  universally  obnoxious  in  con- 
se(juence  of  our  regarding  them  from  a  single 
pomt  of  view  only.  In  a  late  number  of  Chann 
bers'  Journal  there  is  an  article  on  Insect  Im- 
portance, from  which  I  propose  to  select  some 
striking  facta,  illustrative  of  their  great  value  to 
mankinds  To  begin  with  the  Silkworm.  The 
splendid  tiaenie  produced  by  this  insect  has  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Though 
the  worm  was  early  cultivated  in  Qiina^  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  reached  Europe  until  the  6th 
century.  Since  then  the  manufacture  of  silk 
has  Continued  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Southern  States  of  that  continent, 
and  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have  been 
dependent  on  it  for  support.  We  need  scarcely 
repeat  the  process  by  which  this  most  splendid 
fabric  is  obtained  from  the  labours  of  an  un- 
sightly worm.  Wherever  civilization  has 
reached,  there  is  there  a  demand  for  silk.  In 
Britain  alone,  the  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
iacture  is  estimated  at  nearly  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Italy  produces  eleven  millions  of 
pounds  of  the  raw  silk  ev^  year,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk 
in  the  various  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  cre- 
ate an  annual  circulating  medium  of  between 
150  and  200  millions  of  dollars.  <<So  much 
for  the  importance  of  an  humble  insect,  which, 
had  it  been  shown  to  our  ancestors  five  hundred 
years  ago,  would  have  been  as  little  valued  as 
the  earth-worm  beneath  their  sandals." 

The  Cochineal  Insect,  from  which  the  red 
dye  stuff  of  that  name  is  obtained,  when  full 
grown,  is  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley.  The 
principal  supply  of  this  insect  is  from  Mexico^ 
where  it  forms  a  staple  commodity  of  export. 
It  feeds  upon  various  plants  of  the  Cactus  tribe. 
The  females,  when  arrived  at  maturity  and  be- 
come torpid,  are  detached  from  the  plant  by  a 
blunt  knife  or  split  bamboo,'' placed  in  baas  and 
dipped  into  hot  water  to  kill  them,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  Although  by  these  processes 
they  lose  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  more  than 
one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  are  annually 
brought  to  Europe,  each  pound  being  supposed 
to  contain  70,000  insects.  Great  Britain  alone 
paya  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars  per  an- 
num for  the  dried  carcass  of  a  tiny  insect. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  sealing  wax,  without  knowing  that  they 
owe  it  to  the  labours  of  an  insect?  In  Bengal, 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  myriads  of  a 
small  insect  deposite  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
aod  branches  of  certain  trees,  and  as  soon  as  de- 
posited cover  them  with  the  peculiar  substance 
called  gum-lac.  As  each  insect  produces 
many  eggs,  and  each  egg  hiis  a  separate  enve- 
lope, the  entire  nest  has  a  cellular  arrangement 
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as  iugenioas  and  compact  as  that  of  the  bee. 
The  number  of  these  insects  in  every  forest  is 
such  that  the  supply  of  lac  may  be  said  to  be 
indefinite.  When  melted,  strained  and  purified, 
this  substance  is  called  shellac,  which  is  extenr 
siyely  used  for  sealing  wax,  stiffening  hats,  vai^ 
nishes,  &c.  A  valuable  dye  is  also  obtained  from 
lac.  Four  millions  of  pounds  of  the  several 
preparations  of  lac  are  annually  exported  from 
India. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  of  honey  and 
beeswax,  are  estimated  at  not  much  short  of  one 
million  of  our  money. 

Gall  nuts,  which  are  extensively  used  in 
dyeing  and  the  manufacture  of  ink,  are  ex- 
crescences produced  on  certain  species  of  the 
oak  by  a  female  insect,  for  the  deposition  of  her 
egg.  The  juices  of  the  leaf  being  diverted  from 
their  proper  channels  by  this  puncture,  form  a 
sort  of  wen  with  the  larvss  which  they  enclose. 
These  nuts  abound  in  astringent  matter  or  tan- 
nin. The  amount  anpually  imported  is  very 
large.  Cantharides,  or  the  Spanish  fly,  might 
be  added  to  this  list,  and  many  others  of  minor 
value.  And  if  these  should  fail  to  convince  the 
inquirer  of  the  importance  in  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence  of  these  humble  agents,  let 
the  astounding  results  of  the  laboursof  the  Coral 
insect  persuade  him  to  believe  that  the  meanest 
things  are  not  unfrequently  the  instruments  by 
which  He  controls  the  movements  of  the  um- 
verse.  /  C. 


FoT  Friend**  Rerkw. 
ANECDOTE  OF  WARNER  MIFFLIN. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  a 
nnmber  of  years  ago,  by  a^  man  upon  whose 
means  of  infofrmation,  I  apprehend,  entire  reli- 
ance may  be  placed : 

Before  the  Mifflin  fiunily  had  become  wholly 
vaeonnected  with  alaveholding,  a  coloured  boy, 
whom  they  called  Tom,  whose  legal  ownership 
was  vested  in  one  of  ^at  family,  was  seized  to 
satisfy  a  military  demand,  and  sold  to  a  man 
who  resided,  I  think,  in  Virginia.  As  Warner 
Mifflin  was  anxious  to  secure  tibefar  freedom  to 
all  who  were  held  by  his  family,  he  several 
timea  visited  the  purchaser  of  this  boy  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  his  release.  But  the  master 
chose  to  retain  what  he  deemed  his  property, 
and  gave  Warner  to  understand  that  he  need  not 
visit  him  again  on  that  errand,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined that  Tom  should  remain  in  his. service. 

Warner,  finding  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
release  of  the  boy  quite  hopeless,  requested  the 
liberty  of  an  interview,  in  oider  to  lake  what  was 
considered  a  final  leave  of  this  victim  of  slavery.. 
The  master  supposing  ihat  Warner  wished  to 
communicate  to  the  boy  a  plan  for  eloping  from 
his  service,  contrived  to  have  the  farewell  con- 
dneted  so  that  he  might  himself  hear  all  that 
passed,  without  being  seen  by  the  parties.   After 


Warner  had  communicated  to  Tom  the  red 
state  of  his  case,  and  the  total  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  procure  his  discharge,  he  admonished  him 
to  be  obedient  and  obliging  to  his  master  aad 
family,  and  gave  him  substantially  the  advice 
which  the  aposdes  addressed  to  the  servants  of 
their  day.  This  he  told  him  would  be  the  most 
to  his  own  advantagCr  and  that  his  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven  at  last  was  rafther  better  than 
his  master's :  for,  said  he,  I  am  afraid  his  chance 
ia  a  poor  one :  his  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

This  was  a  shaft,  which  tlie  master  had 
neither  shield  nor  armour  to  repel,  and  it  reached 
his  heart.  The  Christian  spirit  manifested  by 
his  visiter,  so  totally  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  closing  interview,  over- 
Sowered  the  pleadings  of  avarice,  and  he  imme- 
iately  declared  that  Tom  must  be  free*    £d. 

For  Frienda*  Reviev. 

A  BOAT  BUILT  AT  PRESQU'ILE,  AND  TRANS- 
PORTED  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  being  then  a  very 
young  man,  I  was  engaged,  as  a  surveyor,  to 
assist  in  laying  out  several  towns  in  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  business  were  William  Irvine,  of 
Carlisle,  a  revolutionary  general ;  and  Andrew 
EUicott,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  science  and 
considerable  experience  in  his  profession,  who 
was,  soon  afterwards,  selected  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  determining  the  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Florida.^ 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  speed  with 
which  travellers  were  carried  in  the  public  con- 
veyances at  that  day,  compared  with  our  own, 
iff  state  that  A.  Ellicott  and  I  left  Philadelphia 
in  the  morning,  by  stage,  and  arrived  at  Harris* 
bur^  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day;  not 
having  met  with  any  accident  to  detain  us,  and 
the  roads  at  the  time  being  as  good  as  usual. 

It  was  then  supposed  that  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  would  derive  its  supplies  of  foreign  goods 
through  the  chain  of  the  lakes,  and  that  the  Al- 
leghany and  its  tributaries  would  furnish  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania west  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  west* 
em  parts,  of  New  York,  were  then  almost 
wholly  unoccupied  by  civilized  man.  To  fur- 
nish places  of  deposit  for  foreign  goods,  several 
tracts  of  land  were  reserved  by  the  State,  on 
which  towns  were  laid  out  during  the  summer 
of  1795,  viz. :  at  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany, 
where  French  creek  empties  into  that  river ;  at 
Waterford,  (then  fort  Le  Beuf)  near  the  head  of 
the  creek  last  named  ]  at  Erie*  on  Presqu'ile  bay. 


•  S.  Day,  in  hU  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsyl* 
vmnia,  page  318,  aayg,  <*a  monaihent,  limilar  to  an  or- 
dinary gravestone,  is  standing  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  town,  on  the  brow  of  a  bluff,  inscribed  ERIE, 
1795,  N.  lat.  43S  8',  14.'"'    ThU  latitude  was  deter- 
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within  the  triangle  purchased  of  New  York ; 
and  at  Warren,  where  the  Conewango  and  Al- 
leghany unite.  From  Erie  to  Waterford  the 
conveyance  was  expected  to  be  accomplished 
by  land.  From  the  latter  to  Ftanklin,  French 
Creek  was  expected  to  furnish  a  boat  naviga- 
tion during  spring  and  fall,  when  the  waters 
were  high.  A  communication  was  thus  con- 
templated between  the  Lakes  and  the  Alleghany, 
by  means  of  which  river  the  commerce  of  the 
eastern  world  was  to  be  transported  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi. 

The  company  employed  by  the  State  was 
joined  by  several  individuals  who  were  desirous 
of  seeing  the  country,  and  who,  though  uncon- 
nected with  the  enterprise,  remained  with  us 
freat  part  of  the  season.  Some  of  these  men, 
aving  very  little  to  do,  constructed  a  small 
boat,  capable  of  carrying  five  or  six  persons,  to 
sail  on  the  bay.  This  boat  was  at  fint  auite 
open,  but  was  at  last  partly  decked.  The  hold 
thus  formed  might  afibrd  a  place  for  some  pro- 
visions, but  was  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
man  in  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  position. 
A  mast  furnished  the  means  of  applying  a  sail ; 
and  a  pair  of  oars,  fitted  pa  the  sides^  could  be 
used  when  required. 

In  the  autumn,  two  men  of  the  description 
last  mentioned,  John  Thompson  and  David 
Lummos,  undertook  to  conduct  this  boat  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  actually  accomplished  it.  They 
sailed  or  rowed,  as  they  best  could,  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  entered  the  Ni- 
agara river,  and  passed  down  it  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  falls;  there  they  procured  some  kind  of 
vehicle,  by  which  their  boat  was  carried  round 
the  cataract,  into  the  waters  below,  where  they 
were  sufficiently  tranquil  to  be  navigated  by 
this  slender  barque.  They  then  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Oswego  river,  up  which  they  worked  their 
way  to  the  Oneida  lake.  By  one  of  the  streams 
which  empty  into  that  lake  they  approached, 
as  nearly  as  they  conveniently  could,  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mohawk,  where,  mounting  their 
vessel  again  upon  wheels,  they  transported  it 
t<»  the  upper  parts  of  that  stream.  They  then 
proceeded  down'  the  Mohawk  to  the  Hudson, 
and  down  the  latter  to  the  ocean.  Our  adven- 
turers then  sailed  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
New  Jersey,  entered  the  Delaware  Bay,  and 

mined  by  A.  Ellicott  from  celestial  observrntions,  witb 
a  zenith  sector;  and  the  stone  was  planted  under  his  in- 
spection, on  or  near  the  spot  where  the  instrument  was 
located.    I  witnessed  the  operations. 

If  the  assertion  o(  the  same  author,  that  General 
Wayne  established  a  garrison  there  in  1794,  is  correct, 
it  must  have  been  removed  soon  afterwards,  for  I  saw 
nothing  of  it  when  I  went  there  in  the  summer  of  the 
next  year.  There  were  some  engineers  there  in  179J, 
fixing  the  location  of  a  fortification,  which  I  believe 
was  afterwards  erected  on  the  peninsula,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay. 


finaUv  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  having  performed 
this  singular  navigation  in  six  or  seven  weeks. 
The  host  was  conveyed  to  the  State  House  yard, 
where  I  sevenil  times  saw  it,  and  where,  I  sup- 
pose, it  went  to  decay.  David  Lonunos,  I  be- 
lieve, went  a  few  years  afterwards  to  sea,  and 
the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  subsequently  to 
leaving  the  Capes.  John  Thompson  was  {<a 
several  years  surveyor  and  street  regulator  in 
Southwark,  where  he  <}icd  not  long  ago. 

Being,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  person  now 
living  who  was  engaged  in  that  expedition,  or 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts 
at  the  time  they  occurred,  I  now  place  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Review  for  the  amusement  or  in^ 
struction  of  our  readers.  Editor. 


Tor  Prindi*  Rerlcir. 
BORNEO  AND  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  deeper  interest  to 
the  philanthropist  than  the  progress  of  the  Saxon 
race,  and  the  ^consequent  difiusion  of  our  noble 
language,  the  great  vehicle  of  modem  science 
and  literature,  in  the  far  East.  Asia,  the  ancient 
abode  of  learning,  the  source  of  civilization  and 
seat  of  true  religion,  is  about  to  receive  back 
from  Europe  the  matured  fruits  of  that  know- 
ledge of  which  she  scattered  the  seeds.  The 
revolution  of  centuries  which  have  witnessed 
the  degradation  of  the  great  mother  of  man- 
kind— her  philosophers  forgotten,  her  arts  ex- 
tinct, her  religion  a  debasing  superstition, — is 
about  to  elevate  her  to  a  civilization  of  which 
her  poets  ^nd  prophets  had  no  vision.  -  Would 
that  the  means  by  which  these  effects  are  to  be 
wrought  out  were  more  in  harmony  with  them ! 
Would  that  the  progress  of  the  conquering  race 
were  felt  by  the  conquered  as  beneficent,  as  in 
the  orderings  of  Providence  must  be  the  final 
results.  He  who  only  glances  over  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  and  numbers  the  millions 
that  acknowledge  her  sway,  forms  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  her  power  in  the  East. 
Her  influence  in  states  nominally  independent, 
is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  ner  coi^- 
trol  in  those  which  die  governs.  Year  by  year 
adds  to  that  influence.  China  yields  to  every 
demand,  and  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago 
must  ere  long  be  subservient  to  her  will.  Dmh 
tance  no  longer  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  power.  India  is  now  as  accessible 
as  was  Canada  ten  years  ago ;  and  the  edicts  of 
the  British  Crown  are  obeyed  on  the  Ganges  in 
a  month  from  their  date,  while  arrangements 
are  contemplated  by  which  the  vast  continent 
of  Australia  will  be  reached  in  sixt^  days  from 
London.  Already  large  and  thriving  commu- 
nities, populous  cities  and  halls  of  learning,  are 
seated  in  that  gigantic  territory  3  and  noW  that 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  peopled  by  wretched  con- 
victs, while  the  power  of  steam  diminishes  by 
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one-half  its  distance  from  the  mother-land,  who 
can  assign  the  limits  of  its  population  1  It  is, 
however,  to  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
largest,  and  heretofore  the  least  known  of  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  that  we  now  propose  to  direct 
our  attention. 

Borneo,  the  largest  island  yet  known,  divided 
by  the  equator,  and  stretching  over  eleven  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude,  pos- 
sessing a  fertile  soil,  and  generally  a  healthy 
climate,  is  supposed  to  susitain  a  population  of 
only  three  to  four  millions,  of  whom  ja  large 
proportion  obtain  a  wretched  subsistence ;  yet 
rice,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ai)d  the  ordinary 
tropical  products,  abound,  and  such  are  its  re- 
sources that  it  is  said  that  nowhere  in  the  same 
space  is  to  be  found  an  equal  amount  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth.  Gold  and  antimony 
have  heretofore  been  its  most  valuable  exports. 
The  carious  substance  recently  introduced  and 
known  as  Gutta  Perche,  which  is  soft  and  pliable 
in  warm  water,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  a  close- 
grained  wood  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  found  in  Borneo. 

Two  races  occupy  this  fair  domain.  The 
Malays,  who  are. supposed  to  have  issued  from 
the  mountains  of  Sumatra,  and,  spreading  over 
the  whole  archipelago,  have  subjugated  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Borneo,  who  are  still  nu- 
merous, and  are  called  Dyaks.  The  reputation 
of  the  Malays  is  well  known :  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  pirates  famed  for  their  inhuman  deeds ; 
tyrants,  false,  vindictive  and  rapacious,  they 
Save  long  been  the  terror  of  the  seas  which 
they  infest,  and  the  scourge  of  the  lands  which 
they  frequent.  Yet  even  to  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture there  is  a  reverse,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
common  people  of  the  Malay  race,  when  freed 
from  the  control  of  their  chiefs,  are  neither 
treacherous  nor  blood-thirsty  j  cheerful,  hos- 
pitable and  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  live 
with  fewer  crimes  than  the  average  of  mankind} 
80  needful  is  it  to  study  the  human  character  in 
its  varying  phases  before  we  pronounce  upon  it. 
The  Dyafc»--the  aborigines  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining islands — are  to  us  a  more  attractive 
people.  "While  successive  waves  of  civiliza- 
tion have  swept  onward  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, while  tribes  as  wild  have  risen  to  power, 
flourished,  and  decayed,  the  Dyak  in  his  native 
jangles  still  retains  the  feelings  of  earlier  times, 
and  shows  the  features  of  society  as  it  existed 
before  the  influx  of  foreign  races  either  im- 
TOOved  or  corrupted  the  native  character.** 
They  are  represented  «*as  mild  and  tractable, 
grateful  for  kindness,  industrious,  honest  and 
nmple,  neither  treacherous  nor  cunning,  but 
truthfd  and  trustworthy."  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter drawn  by  one  whom  we  shall  shortly 
introduce  to  our  readers,  and  who  is  evidently 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  people  whose  bene- 
fiictor  he  became.   Let  us,  however,  first  glance 


at  the  state^  of  things  on  the  island  before  the 
advent  of  the  English.  Borneo  would  seem  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  under  the  government 
of  Malav  chiefs.  The  Sultan,  residing  at  the 
town  01  the  same  name  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  the  island,  is  the  nominal  sovereign, 
while  the  actual  government  is  mainly  -in  the 
hands  of  the  Rajahs,  who  hold  the  several  pro- 
vinces— ^by  what  precise  tenure  does  not  appear. 
The  government  of  these  Malay  chiefs,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  unhappy  Dyaks  are  concerned,  was 
one  of  unmitigated  oppression.  They  have 
from  time  immemorial  regarded  the  aborigines 
as  their  bondsmen,  and  treated  them  as  personal 
property  J  they  were  heavily  taxed,  the  products 
of  their  labour  taken  at  such  valuation  as  the 
chief  was  pleased  to  afBx,  and  were  made  to 
work  for  a  nominal  remuneration.  When  the 
property  of  these  unfortunates  failed  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Rajah  and  his  dependants, 
their  wives  and  children  were  carried  off  with- 
out scruple  and  sold  into  slavery.  To  make  an 
inroad  upon  a  native  village,  and  sweep  off  its 
Inhabitants  and  their  property,  was  the  privi- 
lege which  the  piratical  subordinates  demanded 
as  a  right,  and  the  Rajah  seldom  had  the  courage 
or  the  humanity  to  refuse.  Whenever  there 
was  a  demand  for  antimony  which  rendered  it 
profitable  to  work  the  mines,  the  Dyaks  were 
forced  to  neglect  their  rice  fields  and  labour  at 
the  ore.  Many  thus  died  from  hunger^  until 
driven  to  desperation  they  rose  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  the  horrors  of  war  drove  them  to 
their  mountain  fastnesses  or  the  jungles,  to  main- 
tain a  precarious  existence  or  perish  miserably. 
Ignorant  as  were  Europeans  of  this  noble 
island  and  of  its  wretched  inhabitants, and  belted 
round  as  it  was  with  piratical  fleets  who  in- 
fested every  inlet  and  attacked  without  remorse 
every  unarmed  vessel  which  approached  it,  an 
individual  was  found  to  whom  it  became  an  ob- 
ject of  intense  curiosity,  and  its  oppressed 
people  the  subjects  of  his  warmest  sympathy 
and  benevolent  exertions.  That  man  was  James 
Brooks.  We  propose  to  give  some  account  of 
him  in  the  next  number.  C. 

(To  be  Continued.} 

Prem  ChuDben'  Joamnl. 
THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

"  Tell  me,  father,  what  is  meant  by  geome- 
try V*  Such  were  the  words  of  a  child  of  nine 
years  old  one  summer  evening  in  the  year  1632. 
They  were  uttered  in  a  large  room  in  a  house  in 
Paris,  and  addressed  to  a  pale,  intelligent-look- 
ing man  in  the  prime  or  life.  He  was  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  books,  maps,  &c.,  and 
the  shade  which  deep  thought  and  incessant 
study  had  cast  over  his  brow,  was  dissipated  by 
the  well-pleased  smile  with  which  he  gazed  on 
the  upturned  face  of  his  little  son*  It  Was  no 
common  countenance  he  looked  on :  childish  at 
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were  the  features,  mind  bad  stamped  them,  and 
a  fervent  soul  looked  through  those  bright 
young  eyes,  as  the  boy  anxiously  awaited  his 
father's  reply. 

<*  Geometry,  my  child,  is  the  science  which 
considers  the  extent  of  bodies ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
three  dinfensions — length,  breadth,  and  depth;  it 
teaches  how  to  form  figures  in  a  just,  precise 
manner,  and  to  compare  them  one  with  another." 

«  Father,"  said  the  child, "  I  will  learn  geome- 
try!'» 

"Nay,  my  boy,  you  are  too  young  and  sick- 
ly for  such  a  study;  you  have  been  all  day 
poring  over  your  books.  Go  now  iilto  the 
garden  with  your  cousin  Charles,  and  have  a 
pleasant  game  of  play  this  fine  evening." 

<<  1  dont  care  for  the  playthings  that  amuse 
Charles,  and  he  does  not  like  my  books.  Do, 
father,  let  me  stay  here  with  you ;  and  tell  me 
if  the  straight  and  round  lines  you  often  draw 
are  part  of  geometry  ?" 

The  father  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  slight 
delicate  form  and  fiUshed  cheek  of  his  son,  and 
taking  the  little  burning  hand  in  His,  and  putting 
aside  his  books,  <<  Well,  Blaise,"  he  answered, 
<<  I  will  take  a  walk  with  you  myself,  and  we 
will  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  smell  the  sweet 
flowers ;  but  you  must  ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions about  geometry," 

Such  was  one  of  the  -first  manifestations  of 
Blaise  Pascal's  intellect:  the  early  dawnitig  of 
that  mathematical  genius  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  astonish  Europe,  and  which  would  probably 
have  achieved  wonders  in  science,  rivalling  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  Newton  and  La  Place, 
had  he  not,  while  still  young,  abandoned  the 
pursuit  of  earthly  knowledge,  and  dedicated  all 
his  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  father,  Etienne  Pascal,  was  a  man  of  ta- 
lent, well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  lite- 
rati of  his  day.  He  felt  a  parent's  pride  in 
watching  the  opening  powers  of  his  son's  mind, 
but  he  also  felt  a  parent's  fears  for  the  fragile 
ibrm  which  enshrined  it,  and  he  wisely  sought 
to  draw- the  little  Blaise  from  his  darlii^g  sedeti-: 
tary  studies,  and  induce  him  to  share  in  the  out- 
door amusements  which  boys  of  his  age  in 
general  love.  Having  himself  experienced  the 
absorbing  nature  of  mathematical  pursuits,  he 
did  not  wish  his  son  to  engage  in  them  until  his 
mind  should  be  matured  and  his  body  in  greater 
vigor ;  and  as  Blaise  did  not  again  mention  the 
word  geometry,  and  ceased  to  linger  so  long  in 
the  study,  his  father  hoped  that  balls  and  hoops 
had  at  length  chased  circles  and  triangles  from 
his  brain.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  in 
Mr.  Pascal's  house  there  was  an  apartment 
which  was  used  only  as  a  lumber-room,  and  con- 
sequently seldom  opened.  He  one  day  entered 
it  in  search  of  some  article,  and  what  was  his 
surprise  to  see  little  Blaise  kneeling  on  the  floor, 


and,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  busily 
occupied  in  drawing  triangles,  circles  and  paral- 
lelograms. The  child  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  employment  that  he  heeded  not  the  opening 
of  the  door,  and  it  was  not  till  his  father  spoke 
that  he  raised  his  head.  <' What  are  you  doing, 
child?" 

**0h  father,  don't  be  angry,  indeed  I  could 
not  put  geometry  out  of  my  mind ;  every  night 
I  used^o  lie  awake  thinking  of  it,  and  so  I 
came  here  to  work  away  at  these  lines." 

M.  Pascal  looked,  and  with  delighted  asto- 
ishment  perceived  that  his  child,  without  in- 
struction, without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single 
geometrical  figure,  had  demonstrated  thai  me 
Uiree  angles  of  every  triangle,  taken  together, 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles — a  truth  estab- 
lished bv  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Eutlidf.  The  father  now  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  repress  his  son's  thirst  for 
knowledge:  he  gave  him  every  assistance  iji 
the  study  of  mathematics,  while  at  the  sanie 
time  he  watched  over  his  health.  Arrived  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  this  wonderful  boy  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  sound ;  in  which 
he  sought  to  explain  why  a  glass,  when  struck 
by  a  knife,  gives  a  sound  that  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  hand  is  applied  to  it.  Five  years  after- 
wards appeared  his  celebrated  "Treatise  on 
Conic  Sections,"  admired  by  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  the  time.  The  famous  Descartes 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  a  work  displaying 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  science,  was 
the  production  of  a  youth  of  sixteen.  Yet  it  is 
quit^  certain  that  Blaise  Pascal  was  its  sole  and 
unaided  author. 

He  had  often  observed  that  the  science  of 
numbers  is,  like  the  thoughts  of  men,  subject  to 
error ;  he  had  seen  that,  in  the  every-day  use 
of  calculation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve 
exactness  for  any  considerable  time;  because 
memory  becomes  weary  still  sooner  than  pa- 
tience ;  and  when  the  first  of  these  faculties  fails, 
ii  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  mistakes 
escape  notice.  In  order,  then,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  he  constructed  the  wel^-}cnown  and 
singular  arithmetical  machine  'by  yfhich,  vvith- 
out  a  pen,  without  counters  and  without  under- 
standing arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  computation 
may  be  readily  performed.  *'By  other  me- 
thods," said  he,  in  writing  to  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  "all  the  operations  are  troublesome, 
complicated,  long,  and  uncertain ;  by  mine  they 
become  easy,  simple,  quick,  and  certain." 

Le  Pere  Mersenne,  a  Parisian  monk,  about 
this  time  proposed  to  the  world  of  science  a 
famous  and  difficult  problem.  It  was  required 
to  determine  the  curve  line  described  in  the  air 
by  a  nail  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 
carriage-wheel  revolving  and  progressing  at  an 
ordinary  speed.  It  would  not  be  interesting 
nor  perhaps  intelligible,  to  general  readers, 
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were  we  to  attempt  explaining  the  difficulties 
wtuch,  in  the  then  state  of  mathematical  science, 
attended  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  will 
suffice  to  state  that,  after* having  baffled  the 
efforts  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day,  it  was 
solved  by  Pascal,  when  not  twenty  years  old, 
and  while  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  More 
than  this :  he  defied  all  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe  to  resolve  in  detail  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem,  offering  four  hundred  francs,  (equal 
to  two  thousand  in  the  present  day)  to  him  who 
should  succeed.  All  having  failed,  Pascal  gave 
his  own  solution  to  the  world,  and  from  that 
moment  took  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
science."* • 

In  the  present  day,  when  immense  progress 
has  been  made  both  in  physics  and  geometry, 
the  writings  di  Pascal  on  these  subjects  are  not 
of  much  practical  utility ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  from  them  we  derive  our  first  knowledge, 
we  shall  cilways  regard  them  with  the  respect 
due  to  monuments  of  a  genius  which  has  left  its 
immortal  impress  on  even  the  most  trifling  details. 

Having  passed  some  years  in  these  studies 
and  recreations,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Christian  religion.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where,  amid  the  interruptions 
caused  by  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  he  con- 
ceived and  partly  executed,  a  comprehensive 
work  on  Christianity,  its  nature  and  evidences. 
This  he  did  not  live  to  complete :  but  some  of 
its  detached  fragments,  found  after  his  death, 
were  published  as  his  "  Thoughts.*'  They  con- 
tain the  germ  of  many  a  noble  sentiment  and 
profound  view  of  human  nature,  which,  had 
they  been  wrought  out,  and  the  rough  outline 
filled  up  by  a  master's  hand,  would  have  formed 
a  work  fit  for  immortality.  About  this  period 
of  hia  life  he  published  the  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters," which  have  been  characterized  by  compe- 
tent judges  as  the  most  perfect  prose  work  in 
the  French  language.  They  treat  of  the  points 
in  din>ute  between  the  Jansenists,  whose  cause 
Pascal  espoused,  and  the  company  of  J^uits. 
We  find  m  them  the  pointed  wit  and  dramatic 
powers  of  Moliere,  mingled  with  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  Bossuet.  When  the  latter  was 
asked  which  book  in  the  world  he  would  choose 
to  have  been  the  author  of,  he  immediately  re- 
plied, «the  Provincial  Letters." 

(To  be  eontlDued.) 

*The  curve  here  described  is  now  called  a  cycloid,  and 
powenes  some  v^ry  remarkable  properties.  When  placed 
in  ma  inverted  position,  (or  wiUi  the  convex  'side  down- 
wavds,^  it  18  foand  that  a  heavy  body  descending  along 
it;»  will  leacfa  the  lowest  point  in  the  same  time,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  curve  the  motion  may  begin.  J. 
Bemontli  in  1697,  proposing  to  the  maihemBticians  of 
Earope  to  determine  the  line  along  which  a  body  would 
descend  in  the  shortest  time,  from  one  given  point  to 
snolher,  not  in  the  same  horizontal  or  veiticai  line, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  some  othem,  soon  demonstrated 
thai  the  fine  in  question,  was  the  inverted  cycloid  ot' 
Haygens  and  PaacaL— En.  F.  Rbt. 


For  Friend*'  Reriev. 


RELIGIOUS  VISITS  TO  PTTBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

I 

We  are  comforted  to  find  that  the  afflicted  in 
our  asylums,  and  the  degraded  in  our  prisons 
continue  to  be  visited  by  rightly  concerned 
Friends,  and  the  promises  and  coAsoktions  of 
the  gospel  proclaimed  to  them. 

We  learn  that  pur  friend,  Martha  Hodges,  a 
Minister  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Maine, 
has  visited  a  number  of  the  prisons,  &c.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York,  and  during  her  recent 
sojourn  in  Philadel{^ia,  she  held  religious 
meetings  in  our  £astern  Penitentiary,  and  (S>un« 
ty  Prison,  Moyamensing,  with  the  male  and 
female  prisoners,  also  with  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  at  the 
Widow's  House,  during  which  she  was  favoured 
to  impart  i^uch  excellent  counsel  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel.  I, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MOMTH  9,  1B47. 

Tl^e  article  respecting  the  charter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  appears  in  this  number,  furnishes  an 
elucidation  of  the  faoillty  with  which  an  historical 
error^  OAce  introduced  upon  ;re8i>ectable  testimony, 
is  often  tranamitted,  with  very  little  inqairy,  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  statement  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  original  biographer,  that  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  was  granted  in  consequence  of  a 
military  debt  due  to  the  Admiral,  seems  to  have 
been  received  as  cotemporary  testimony,  from  the 
time  of  its  promulgation  to  oar  own  day.  It 
may,  however,  be  remembeired,  that  the  life  of 
William  Penn  must  have  been  written  very  nearly, 
it  not  fully,  forty  years  after  the  patent  for  Penn- 
sylvania was  issued  ;  during  which  time  one  genera* 
tion  had  mostly  passed  away. 


The  editor  has  received  pamphlets  contain- 
ing a  number  of  testimonies  respecting'  deceased 
ministers,  which  have  recently  issued  nnder  the 
authority  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  As  the  in- 
terest which  may  be  felt  in  the  perusal  of  such  testi- 
monials is  likely  to  be  more  lively  when  the  subjecta 
of  them  are  but  recently  removed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  liberal  use  of  these  publicationa  will  bjs  made 
in  our  following  numbers.  The  Friend,  whose  life 
and  religious  labours  are  portrayed  in  the  testi- 
mony, of  which  a  part  is  published  in  the  present 
nuniber,  is  unquestionably  still  vividly  remembered 
by  many  among  us.  Of  her  character  and  services, 
as  well  as  of  others  which  we  may  extract  from  the 
pamphlets  in  question,  the  Friends  among  whom 
great  part  of  their  lires  were  passed,  had  doubtless 
^  the  beat  opportunity  of  judging.  With  most  of  them 
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the  editor  was  entirQly  uaacquainted  ]  he  therefore 
eopies  these  docaments  as  the  testimonies  of 
Friends  to  whom  the  subjects  were  most  familiarly 
known. 


The  eifTorts.  now  making  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  has  suggested  the  idea  of 
giving  a  place  in  this  Journal  to  the  description  of 
Irish  character,  drawn  by  a  highly  talented  woman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  in 
general,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  judge  uncharita- 
bly of  the  character  of  her  own  countrymen.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  spice  of  humour  which  it  con- 
tains, may  not  give  encouragement  to  unseasonable 
levity. 

THE  CONTEST  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  news  of  the  armistice,  and  the  opening  of 
negociations  with  Mexico,  had  recently  furnished  a 
ground  fbr  hope  that  the  desolating  war,  which  has 
been  for  more  than  a  year  wasting  the  lives,  ex- 
hausting the  resources,  and  embittering  the  spirits 
of  our  citizens  and  those  of  our  neighbouring  re- 
public, had  nearly  spent  its  rage;  but  the  latest 
intelligence  from  that  quarter  announces  the  sor- 
rowful fact  that  the  negociation  has  failed;  and 
that  hostilities  Were  resumed  on  or  about  the  7th 
of  last  month.  The  commanders,  General  Scott 
and  Santa  Anna,  charge  each  other  with  violating 
the  armistice. 

The  accounts  that  have  reached  tis  are  various,, 
and  not  very  consistent  with  each  other,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  although  the  Mexicans  hav« 
been  generally  driven  from  their  posts,  and  have 
suffered  the  greatest  destrnction  of  life,  yet  that  a 
spirit  of  determined  hostility  has  been  roused 
amonglhem  something  like  that  which  actuated 
the  subjects  of  Montezuma  and  Guatemozin.  It 
does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  journal  to  re- 
late in  detail  the  operations  of  the  contending 
armies,  even  if  the  materials  on  hand  could  furnish 
the  means.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  such  de- 
tails may  hourish  a  morbid  appetite  which  feeds 
on  the  miseries  of  ocur  race.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  that  several  thousand  men  have  been  hur- 
ried to  their  final  account  in  this  unrighteous  con- 
test, since  the  rupture  of  the  armistice.  The 
American  forces  luve  obtained  possession  of  the 
Capital;  but  they  appear  to  be  surrounded  with 
dangers  and  difficulties,  from  which  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  themselves. 
How  quickly  would  these  portentous  clouds  be 
dissipated  by  adopting  the  policy  of  the  gospel. 

It  appears  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
American  minister,  N.  P.  Trist,  that  California 
should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for  which 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be 


paid.  But  the  Rio  Grande  was  claimed  by  our 
government  as  the  Western  boundary  of  Texas; 
while  the  Mexican  commissioners  insisted  upon 
adhering  to  ihe  Neuces.  Well  may  humanity 
shudder  at  the  miseries  and  crimes  unavoidably  at- 
tendant on  this  sanguinary  conflict.  'The  number  of 
lives,  including  those  of  men,  women  and  children, 
which  must  be  sacrificed,  present  an  appalling  ac- 
count— in  comparison  with  which  th6  millions  of 
treasure  thus  wantonly  wasted,  sink  into  insignfi- 
cance.  Yet  even  the  expense,  which  has  already 
been,  and  must  hereafter  be  incurred,  is  an  object 
of  serious  reflection. 

The  sums  already  expended  have  been  estimated 
at  an  hundred  and  ^ixty  millions  of  dollars;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  be|ow  the  actual  amount,  as  there 
are  many  unliquidated  claims  yet  to  be  adjusted. 
The  anoual*expenditure,  beyond  the  revenue  of  the 
governihent,  will  probably  exceed  an  hundred 
pillions  of  dollars.  An  enormous  national  debt 
must  thus  be  accumulated  to  absorb  the  resources 
and  cripple  the  energies  of  the  industrious  and 
labouring  population.  Truly,  nations  as  well  as 
individuals^  when  they  choose  the  ways  of  death, 
may  be  emphatically  said  to  have  their  reward. 


The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  in  a  part 
of  the  edition  of  our  laat  number,  page  32,  a  line  is 
aflixed  to  the  wrong  paragraph.  In  the  proof-sheets 
examined  by  the  printer  and  editor,  this  line  was 
in  its  proper  position,  but  was  accidentally  mis- 
placed by  one  of  the  workmen  after  the  sheet  had 
passed  its  final  inspection. 


ror  Prtoadt*  SeHev. 


LAS  CASAS. 
From  a  MS.  History  df  Jforth  America. 

CoBlinued  from  page  98. 

By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  crown  de- 
volve upon  his  grand-son  CharleS)  who  then 
resided  in  Flanders ;  and  Las  Gasas  prepared  to 
visit  the  young  monarch  with  a  view  of  interest- 
ing him  in  the  cause  of  the  oppreaed  Indians. 
But  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  the  will  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  constituted  regent  of  Castile,  till  the 
arrival  of  Charles,  undertook  to  examine  the 
subject  himself.  Having  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Las  Casas,  he  instituted  a  commis- 
sion of  three  Hieronomite  friars,  joined  with  a 
lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  whom  he  au- 
thorized to  examine  and  regulate  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was 
appointed  to  accompany  them,  with  the  title  of 
protector  of  the  Indians. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  those  commissioners  at 
St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  Hispaniola,  the 
first  act  of  their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty 
all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  Spanish 
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courtiers,  OT  any  person  not  residing  in  America. 
This  was  certainly  a  measure  indicating  no  in- 
considerable decision  of  purpose,  if  we  are  to 
beiteve  what  Herrera  relates,  that  Fonseca,  the 
principal  director  of  the  Indies,  had  eight  hun- 
dred, and  his  chief  associate  in  that  department 
•   eleven  hundred,  whom  they  hired  out  to  the 
planters.     But  their  subsequent  proceedings  suf^ 
ficiently  proved  that  these  fathers  of  St.  Jerome, 
though   selected  from  the  cloister,  were  no 
strangers    to    worldly   considerations..     Their 
office  indeed  was  one  of  consummate  difficulty. 
The  colonists  were  accustomed  to  depend  upon 
the  compulsive  labour  of  the  natives ;  they  be- 
lieved, or  -professed  the  belief,  that  the  Indians 
oonid  not  be  induced  to  work,  unless  they  were 
drivte  to  it  by  force.     Having  never  tried  any 
other  stimulus  than  compulsion,  they  of  course 
supposed   that   no  other  would  be  available. 
Consequently  the  whole  colonial  interest  was 
enlisted  in  support  of  the  repartimientos.     The 
natives  were  supposed  to  ht  as  averse  to  reli- 
gious instruction  as  to  labour ;   and  that  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies,  depended  on  their  con- 
tinuance in  subjection  to  the  Spaniards.    Swsyed 
by  considerations  of  this  character,  the  commis- 
sioners judged  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  repartimientos.     We  are  not  in- 
formed how  they  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
liberation  of  those  natives  who  were  claimed 
by  non-resident  masters,  if  tbey  were  convinced 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be   converted  to 
Christianity  unless  they  were  retained  in  servi- 
tude.   Probably  that  first  act  of  authority  was 
consummated,  before  they  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of   an    interested  and  timid  policy. 
They  labored,  however,  to  secure  to  the  Indians 
the  best  treatment  compatible  with  a  state  of 
servitude.     By  reviving  former  regulations,  and 
prescribing  new  ones,  as  well  as  by  endeavoring 
to  inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments  of 
gentleness  and  humanity,  they  strove  ta  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  the  yoke  which  they  did  not 
tUnk  proper  to  break.    By  this  moderate  course 
of  proceeding,  these  commissioners  secured  the 
apjMX)biition  of  the  colonists,  who  admired  the 
sagacity  of  Ximenes  in  selecting  men  so  well 
qinlifiel  for  this  delicate  trust.*    And  we  need 
not  wonder  that  they  did;  for  the  colonists 
could  have  no  reasonable  objections  to  advice, 
however  good,  which  they  were  not  obliged  to 
follow;   or  to  regulations,  however  salutary, 
which  they  might  observe  or  reject  at  pleasure. 
Stillthere  was  oneinanwhowas  not  satisfied. 
Iss  Oasas  saw  that  the  great  evil  was  not  re- 
dressed.   His  expanded  and  benevoletlt  mind 
beheld  in  the  native  Indian  a  brother  by  crea- 
tion, and  an  object  of  redeeming  grace.     He 
contended  that  these  people  were  by  nature  free^ 

*  Robertson. 


and  as  their  protector,  required  the  commis* 
sioners  not  to  deprive  them  of  the  common 
privileges  of  humanity.  But  they  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  their  determination,  and  heard  his 
remonstrances  without  emotion.  Finding  his 
efforts  to  relieve  the  Indians  unavailing  in  the 
colonies,  he  again  sailed  for  Europe  with  a  de- 
termination of  trying  once  more  to  stinnilate 
the  government  to  somie  more  effectual  measures 
for  protecting  these  people. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  to  his  native  country, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  brought 
severe  and  unmerited  reproach  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Las  Casas.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  pre* 
ceding  chapter  that  Charles,  in  1516,  granted 
a  patent  to  some  of  his  Flemish  favorites,  au- 
thorizing them  to  import  African  slaves  into  the 
colonies.  This  patent  is  attributed,  by  more  , 
historians  than  one,  to  the  influence  of  Las 
Casas.  We  find,  however,  that  it  was  granted 
before  Charles  left  the  Low  countries,  and  the 
benevolent  prelate  had  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising any  influence  over  him  or  his  ministers 
until  after  his  arrival  in  Spain.  The  part  taken 
by  Las  Casas,  in  the  promotion  of  the  African 
slave-tradv^  is  related  by  Herrera,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  <<The  licentiate  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas,  perceiving  that  his  plans  experienced  on 
all  sides  great  difficulties,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tions which  he  had  formeid  from  his  connection 
with  the  High  Chancellor,  and  the  favourable 
opinion  the  Tatter  entertained  of  him,  had  not 
produced  any  effect,  projected  other  expedients, 
such  as  to  procure  for  the  Castilians  settled  in 
the  Indias,  a  cargo  of  negroes^  to  relieve  the 
Indians  in  the  culture  of  th^  earth,  and  the 
labour  of  the  mines ;  also  to  obtain  a  great  num^ 
her  of  working  men  from  Europe^  who  should 
pass  over  into  those  regions  with  certain  privi- 
leges, and  on  certain  conditions,  which  he  de- 
tailed.*' This  was  in  1517,  the  year  after  the 
patent  to  the  Flemings  was  granted. 

Upon  the  passage  above  cited  Dr.  Robertson 
founds  his  charge  against  Las  Casas  of  hurrying 
with  headlong  impetuosity  toward  a  favourite 
object,  and  labouring  to  enslave  the  people 
born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  he  was 
earnestly  contending  for  the  freedom  of  those 
born  in,  another.  Ferdinand  had,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign,  permitted  negro  slaves 
to  be  carried  into  Hispaniola;  but  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  during  his  regency,  prohibited  this 
traffic.  This  prohibition  is  represented  by 
Robertson  as  the  rejection,  from  motives  of 
justice  and  humanity,  of  the  plan  of  Las  Casas. 
This  plan,  however,  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted, not  to  Ximenes,  but  to  the  ministers  of 
Charles.  And  the  Cardinal's  prohibition  of  the 
negro  slave  trade  is  attributed  by  one  or  more 
of  his  biographers  to  a  shrewd  and  far-seeing 
policy. 

But  what  was  the  proposal  of  Las  Casas  ?    It 
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evidently  ccmsisted  of  two  parts  >  one  of  which 
was,  not  the  establishment  of  a  regular  traffic  in 
African  slaves,  but  to  procure  for  the  Castilians 
settled  in  the  Indias  a  cargo  of  negroes*  The 
African  slave  trade  commenced  at  least  thirty 
years  before  Las  Casas  was 'born*  The  negroes 
were  considered  a  much  hardier  race  than  the 
natives  of  Hispaniola.  One  negro  wa#  said  to 
perform  the  work  of  four  Indians.  It  is  not 
probable  that  much  was  then  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  African  slaves  w^re  procured. 
They  were  probably  represented  to  be  slaves  in 
their  own  country^  and  of  course  only  changing 
one  slavery  for  another.  We  need  not  there- 
fore be  much  surprised  that  this  benevolent  pre- 
late should  ^ord  his  sanction  to  a  scheme  for 
giving  to  an  existing  traffic  a  direction  likely  to 
lighten  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  which 
was  then  resting  on  a  race  in  whose  preserva- 
tion and  christian  instruction  he  was  deeply 
interested.  It  ought  further  to  be  observed^ 
that  the  introduction  of  negroes  was  only  a  pari, 
and  apparently  the  smaller  part,  of  the  plan. 
He  purposed  to  obtain  a  great  nutnber  of  work* 
ing  men  from  Europe.  This  experiment  was 
tried,  but  Uirough  the  apathy  of  Fonseca,  was 
permitted  to  languish  and  did  not  succeed.  How 
far  the  countenance  of  1#ls  Casas  gave  energy  to 
the  trade  in  negroes,  rCannot  at  this  day  be 
known.  Aeq^uainted,  as  we  now  are,  with  the 
abominations  of  .the  African  slave  trade,  we 
must  deeply  regret  th^t  the  protector  of  the  la- 
diaos  stained  his  character  by  its  temporary  ap> 
proval.  In  his  History  of  the  Indias,  Las  Casas 
confesses,  with  deep  humiliation  and  regret^  his 
advice  on  this  occasion,  founded,  as  he  freely 
acknowledges,  on  the  most  erroneous  views; 
since,  to  use  his  own  words,  <'  the  same  law  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  Indian.''* 
This  case  furnishes  an  important  admonition  to 
reforipers,  not  to  attempt  the  correction  of  one 
moral  evU  by.  the  admission  of  another.  The 
importation  of  African  labourers  into  t^e  colo- 
nies of  the  New  World  was  considered,  by  some 
of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  that  day,  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering \  yet  enerience  has  shown  that,  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  Indians,  it  was  totally  ineffectual  3 
while  it  has  entailed  miseries  on  the  African 
race,  of  which  we  can  neither  see  the  end,  nor 
calculate  the  amount. 

Las  Casas  finding  his  efibrts  to  relieve  the 
natives  in  the  islapds  already  ocoupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  almost  totally  unavailing,  suggested 
a  i>lan  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  He 
solicited  the  erant  of  a  large  tract  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  where  no  Europeans 
were  settled.  He  proposed  forming  a  settle- 
ment there,  and  convertmg  the  natives  to  Christi- 
anity, by  means  wholly  peaceful.     He  stipulated 
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that  no  sailor  or  soldier  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  there,  or  any  Spaniard  enter  the  settle- 
ment without  his  permission.  He  requested  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  lal^ourers  to  be  attracted 
by  a  bounty  from  the  government;  and  that 
fifty  DomiDicans  should  accompany  him.  These 
missionaries,  and  himself,  wore  to  he  dressed  in 
a  manner  which  should  lead  the'  natives  to  sup- 
pose they  were  of  a  |  different  race  from  the 
Spaniards.  With  these  coadjutors  he  promised 
to  civilize  and  convert  the  natives ;  so  that  in  a 
few  years  a  large  revenue  might  be  drawn  from 
that  quarter. 

The  project  of  Las  Casas  was  <»ndetnned  as 
wild  and  chimerical,  by  some  who  professed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character.  Among 
these  was  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  who  accompa- 
nied Pedrarius  to  the  continent  a  few  years 
before,  and  was  then  in  Spain.  The  subject 
excited  so  much  interest,  that  Las  Casas  and  the 
Bishop  of  Darien  were  directed  to  discuss  the 
question  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  The 
JDishop  being  first  called  to  give  his  opinion,  de- 
dafed  that  the  mitlvesof  the  New  World,  whom 
he  had  seen,  a^^ared,  hy  the  inferiority  of 
their  undexistanding,  to  be  marked  for  servitude, 
and  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  instruct  or 
improve  them  unless  ^hey  were  kept  under  the 
continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  Casas 
defended  his  opinions  with  a  fervour  which  his 
own  deep-felt  convictions  naturally  excited. 
He  discarded  the  illiberal  sentiment  that  any 
people  were  born  for  servitude.  He  declared 
the  christian  religion  to  bcl  equal  in  its  operation, 
and  suited  to  every  nation  on  the  globe  3  that  it 
robs  no  one  of  his  fireedom,  and  violates  none  of 
his  inherent  rights.  The  sentiments  of  Las 
Casas  so  far  prevailed  with  the  young  monarch 
that  he  was  permitted  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  in  1520,  he  set  out  with  about  two  hundred 
attendant^  for  the  projected  settlement,  at  Cu- 
mana.  But  the  enemy  was  there  before  him. 
When  he  landed  ki  Porto  Bico,  on  his  passage, 
he  learned  that  a  furious  war  was  going  on 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  natives  of  the 
coast  where  bis  establishment  was  to  be  noade. 
The  result  wp#  the  final  abandonmant  of  the 
project. 

Las  Casas  afterwards  extended  his  missionary 
labours  to  some  parts  of  North  America,  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien^  And  in  1539,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  treated  with 
much  respect  by  Charles  and  his  ministers. 
During  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  his  influence 
at  court  was  employed  in  disinterested  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfere  of  others,  and  particularly 
of  the  Indian  race.  He  died  in  1566,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  is  evident 
that  those  historians  who  attribute  the  African 
slave-trade  to  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  are  greatly 
mistaken. 
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TOBACCO. 

If  there  are  those,  who  disregarding  the 
opiQions  of  the  best  physiologists  and  physicians 
in  the  world,  and  the  authority  of  the  facts 
about  them,  declare  that  tobacco  i^  not  injurious, 
because  they  have  never,  known  any  serious 
consequences  to  result  immediately  to  /Ae?n^e/i;e^, 
we  would  respectfully  ask  them  to  consider 
another  part  of  the  subject,  and  inquire  whether 
the  time  and  money  expended  on  this  article 
might  not  be  better  appropriated. ,  Think  of  the 
years — nay,  the  centuries — ^that  have  been 
wasted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
smoking,  snuffing  and  chewing  tobacco !  How 
much  wiser  and  better  might  our  nation  have 
been,  if  the  time  which  has  been  consumed  on 
this  article  had  been  spent  in  c|eveloping  the 
intellect,  cultivating  morality  and  rehgion^or 
relieving  the  indigent!  What  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  might  have  been  performed, 
how  many  school  houses  and  churches  might 
have  been  erected,  how  many  roa^s  improved, 
how  many  canals  dug,  how  many  steamboats 
built,  how  many  railroads  constructed,  and  how 
many  other  thousand  internal  improvements 
carried  on,  during  the  time  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  been  engaged  in  spitting  in 
their  fires  and  puffing  smoke  into  the  air !  .  Is 
not  this  immense  consumption  of  time  on  that 
which  can  result  ia  no  good,  criminal  ?  I9  it 
not  a  national  evil  ?  And  is  not  that  which  is 
national  first  individual  ?-^$ind  consequently  that 
which  is  sinful  for  a  whole  nation,  sinful  for  a 
single  individual  of  that  nation? 

Allowing  a  moderate  smoker,  to  spend  about 
25  minutes  outof  24«  hours  in  smoking,  and  five 
minutes  in  procuring  and  lighting  his  segars^ 
which  is  certainly  a  moderate  calculation,,  he 
would  thus  spend  3jk  hours  every  7  days,  or 
more  than  2  weeks  and  a  half  of  his  waking 
hours  every  year.  And  if  a  man  were  to  com- 
mence snooking  at  20  years  of  agQ  and  continue 
till  he  was  50,  he  would  have  spent  one  year 
and  5  months  of  waking  life  in  the  single  occu- 
pation of  smoking  segars.  Allowing  that  he 
used  3  segars  per  day,  (and  what  really  smokv 
gentleman  does  not  use  more !)  and  that  each 
segar  was  4  inches  long — which  by  actual 
measarement  is  rather  less  than  the  average 
length — he  would  snK>ke  1  foot  of  tobacco  per 
day,  or  365  feet  in  a  year.  And  if  he  should 
continue  smoking  from  20  to  50  years  of  age,  he 
would  have  consumed  10,950  feet,  or  2  miles 
130  yards  of  tobacco.  Let,  then,  a  smoker 
make  a  simple  calculation  of  the  amount  of /tme 
and  tobacco  smoked  awav  by  himself  and  11  of 
his  friends,  whom  perhaps  his  example  has 
greatly  influenced,  and  he  will  find  that  at  the 
ratio  allowed,  in  the  course  of  30  years  these 
12  men  would  have  spent  17  years  of  waking 
li(e,  Jtt  flnokiiig ;  and  have  ev/rporated  about  25 
miles  of  segars.    How  many  (laads  have  been 


engaged  in  cultivating  and  preparing  this  article 
for  their  use,  that  might  nave  been  better  em- 
ployed !    How  much  good  might  have  been  ac-  ^ 
complisHed  in  17  years ! 

All  Will  admit  that  this  calculation  is  low, 
and  yet  a  year  and  5  months  ijoasted — iiF  nothing 
worse  than  wasted — from  the  age  of  20  to  50, 
is  certainly  no  unimportant  consideration.  Let 
the  lover  of  his  country  reflect  how  much  he 
might  have  done  for  the  public  benefit  during 
this  time:  let  the  lover  of  science  consider  how 
much  material  he  might  have  added  to  his  own 
knowledge,  and  let  the  Christian  remember  that 
he  is  commanded  by  an  apostle,  writing  under 
the  high  and  holy  inspiration  of  the  cross,  to 
^*  redeem  his  time."  At  a  low  estiniate,  we  sup- 
pose that  a  regular  chewer  will  use  2  inches  of 
light  plug  in  a  day,  and  this  in  20  years  would 
amount  to  1,216  feet.  Thinkof  1200  feet  of  to- 
bacco before  you  to  be  eaten  in  20  years!  The 
quantity  used  by  the  chewer,  though  much  less 
than  that  consumed  by  the  smoker,  is  certainly 
very  gr^at;  and  this  difference  is  m6re  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  strenjgth  of  the  poison 
he  uses,^od  the  greater  fiHhiness  involved  in  its 
use. 

It  ha|  been  estimated  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expend  at  least  twenty^ve  millions 
of  dollars  annually  in  the  single  article  of  to- 
bacco. This  sum,  so  far  from  conducing  to  the 
advantage  of  our  country,  is  estpended  to  pur^ 
chase  national  filth,  poverty  and  disease.  If 
properly  applied,  it  might  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  It  would  be  «ufiicient  fbr  the  respectable 
support  of  fifty  thousand  families,  or  250,000 
persons  for  a  whole  year.  It  would  pay  more 
than  sixty  thousand  teachers,  or  it  would  support 
40,000  missionaries,  or  erect  30,000  school 
bouses,  (almost  half  as  many  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States,)  or  it  would  print  30,000,000 
Bibles.  This  sum  at  6  per  cent,  would  amount 
to  f  1,500,000  of  interest  in  a  singleyear. — We 
suppose  that  the  use  of  this  article  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
we  believe  also  that  the  estimate  is  too  low,  but 
to  avoid  •  all  ex^geration,  we  will  reckon  the 
monley  spent  per  year  in  the  United  States  at 
$25,000,000,  and  it  is  plain  that  in  forty  years, 
this  nation  will  have  spent  $1,000,000,000  on 
tobacco,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  this  Vast 
sum.  We  ask  you  if  you  desire  to  swell  this 
mighty  aggregate,  and  contribute,  by  your  exam- 
ple and  inflaence,  to  bring  disease  and  wretched^ 
ness  and  death  on  myriads  of  your  fellow  beings? 
We  have  heard  several  gentlemen  of  our  ac- 
quaintance say,  that  they  expend  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  even  twenty  dollars  a  year  on  to- 
bacco, but  making  a  moderate  estimate,  we  will 
say  that  the  user  of  this  article  spends  six  dollars 
per  year.  This  in  20  years,  would  amount  to 
$120,  and  calculating  the  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
the  whole  amount  would  be  $264.    This  is 
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quite  a  handsome  sum  to  be  used — ^to  say  the 
least,  for  no  good  purpose.  It  would  have  pur- 
chased a  valuable  library  of  150  volumes,  or  it 
*  would  have  supplied  2,112  persons  with  testa- 
ments, or  it  would  have  sent  33  children  to  a 
common  school  each  a  year.  Can  it  be  morally 
right  to  waste  time  and  money,  when  thousands 
of  the  enslaved,  and  millions  of  the  poor  and 
perishing  are  calling  loudly  for  aid,  and  when 
Qod  himself  has  said,  that  <<  whoso  stoppeth  his 
ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry 
himself  but  shall  liot  be  heard?"  Can  it  be 
morally  right— even  admitting  that  you  do  not 
injure  yourself — ^to  encourage  by  your  example 
those  who  use  tobacco  in  such  excess  that  they 
are  evidently  bringing  on  themselves  disease 
and  premature  death?— 7-BacJk«?oocf5  GirW*  Soda) 
Band  for  Improvement.  \ 


THE  IRISH  CHARACTER. 
BT   AN   IRISH  WOHAN. 

•^  Letter  from  Maria  tldgeworth  to  W.  Alltn. 
£d6EWDrth's  Town,  Jan.  IWA,  1827. 

^  Deal-  Sir, — ^I  am  gratified  and  honoured  by 
your  sending  me  an  account  of  your  benevolent 
plans  for  Ireland,  and  I  heartily  wish  you  and 
them  success. 

<<  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  you  call 
.  colonization  at  home,  would  be  preferable  to 
colonization  abroad,  if  it  can  be  carried  into 
effect,  because  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  save 
aU  the  risk,  expense,  and  suffering  of  emigration, 
and  would,  in  the  next  place,  secure  to  the 
home  country  the  benefits  of  increased  and  im- 
proved cultivation  and  civilization.  Your  plans 
of  imjproyed  agriculture  and  economy,  appear 
most  feasible  and  most  promising  on  paper )  but 
I  fear  that  in  attempting  to  carry  them  into 
execution  in  this  country,  there  would  be  found 
obstacles  of  which  you  can  form  no  estimate^ 
without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  peasantry%f  Ireland,  than  d^firet  visit 
fo  this  country  could  afford,  or,  in  short,  any- 
thing but  long  residence  could  give.     Their 
want  of  habits  of  punctuality  and  order,  would 
embarrass  you  at  every  step,  and  prevent  your 
carrying  into  effect  those  regular  plans  in  which 
it  Is  essential  that  they  must  join,  for  their  own 
advantage.    Your    dairy  pCins^  for  instance, 
which  have. succeeded  so  well  in  Switzerland, 
would  not  do  in  this  country,  at  least,  not  with- 
out a  century's  experiments.    Paddy  would/o// 
to  disputing  with  the  dairyman^  would  go  to  law 
with  him  for  his  share  of  the  common  tow's 
milk,  or  for  her  irespassingy  or  he  would  pledge 
his  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  her  for  his  rent, 
or  his  bottle  oi  whiskey,  and  the  cow  would  be 

Eunded  and  re^ptedgedy  and  re-pounded  and 
tied  and  cant  A;  and  things  impossible  for 
you  to  foresee,  perhaps  impossible  for  your  En- 
glish imagination  to  conceive^  would  happen  to 


the  cow  and  the  dairyman.  In  all  your  attempts 
to  serve  my  poor  dear  countrymen,  you  would 
find,  that  whilst  you  were  demonetraiing  to 
them  what  would  be  their  greatest  advantage, 
they  would  be  always  making  out  a  short  cut, 
not  a  royal  road,  but  a  bog-road  to  their  own 
6y-objects,  Paddy  would  be  most  grateful, 
most  sincerely,  warmly  grateful  to  you,  and 
would  bless  your  honour,  antd  your  honour's 
honour, ^ilh  all  his  heart;  but  he  would,  never^ 
theless,  not  scruple  on  every  practicable  occa- 
sion, to — to— to  cheat,  I  will  not  say, — that  is 
a  coarse  word, — but  to  circumvent  you ;  at  every 
turn  you  would  find  Paddy  trying  to  walk  round 
yon,  begging  your  honour's  pardon — ^hat  off, 
bowing  to  Che  ground  to  you — all  the  while 
laughing  in  your  face  if  you  found  him  out,  and, 
if  he  outwitted  you,  loving  you  all  the  better 
for  being  such  an  innocent. 

**  Seriously,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
people  would,  like  all  other  people,  learn  ho- 
nesty, punctuality,  order,  and  economy,  with 
proper  motives  and  proper  training,  and  in  due 
time,  but  do  not  leave  timeout  of  your  account. 
Very  sorry  should  I  be,  either  in  jest  or  earnest, 
to  discourage  any  of  that  enthusiasm  of  benevo- 
lence whicn  animates  you  in  their  favour.  But, 
as  Paddy  himself  would  say,  'Sure  it  is  better 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  beginning  than  the 
end.'  Each  failure  in  attempts  to  do  good  in 
this  country,  discourages  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, and  encourages  the  railers,  scoffers,  and 
croakers,  and  puts  us  back  in  hope,  perhaps  half 
a  century:  therefore,  think  well  before  you 
begin,  and,  begin  upon  a  small  scale,  which 
you  may  extend  as  you  please  afterwards. 

You  may,  in  some  happy  instances,  find  gen- 
erous, rich,  and  judicious  landlords,  who  will 
assist  you  ;  but  do  not  depend  upon  it,  that  this 
will  be  genera],  else  you  will  be  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, not  in  promises',  but  in  performance. 

The  mixture  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
I  have  no  doubt  makes  the  happiest  system  for 
the  people,  and  whether  this  tended  most  to  the 
riches  of  a  state  or  not,  the  balance  of  comfort 
and  happiness  would  decide  a  friend  of  hu- 
manity in  its  favour." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

We  commend  the  subjoined  judicious  remarks, 
frona  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  to  the  dis- 
criminating attention  and  regard,  as  well  of 
parents  as  of  teachers.  They  contain  an  impor- 
tant principle  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  one  Which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
heeded : 

^  It  is  the  vice  of  the  age  to  substitute  learning 
for  wisdom— -to  educate  the  head,  and  to  foiget 
that  there  is  a  more  important  education  neces- 
sary for  the  heart.  The  reason  is  cultivated  at 
an  age  when  Natqre  does  not  furnish  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  a  socceoBful  cultivation  of  it ; 
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luid  the  child  »  solicited  to  reflection  when  he  is 
only  capable  of  sensation  and  emotion.  In  in- 
fancy the  attention  and  the  memory  are  only  ex- 
cited stlrongly  by  things  which  impress  the  senses 
and  move  the  heart,  and  a  father  shall  instil  more 
sohd  and  available  instruction  in  an  hour  spent 
in  the  fields,  where  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
exemplified,  seen,  and  felt,  than  in  a  month  spent 
in  the  study,  where .  they  are  expounded  in 
stereotyped  aphorisms. 

'^No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children, 
in  fiffy  cases  for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the 
discipline  they  have .  undergone.  The  mind 
seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the  foundations 
for  insanity  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  ma- 
tnrer  years  are  stuffed  into  the  head  of  a  child, 
people  do  not  reflect  on  the  anatomical  fact  that 
the  brain  of  an  infant  is  not  the  brain  of  a  man ; 
that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  cau  bear  exertion 
— the  other  is  growing,  and  requires  repose ; 
that  to  force  the  attention  to  abstract  facts — 4o 
load  the  memory  with  chronological  and  histo- 
rical or  scientific  detail — ^in  short,  to  expect  a 
child's  brain  to  bear,  with  impunity  the  exertimis 
of  a  man's  is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to 
hazard  the  same  sort\  of  experiment  on*  its 
muscles. 

^  The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  should  be 
devoted  to  the  dlucation  of  the  heart — to  the  for- 
mation of  principleis,  rather  than  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  what  is  nsuafly  termed  knoivledge. 
Nature  herself  points  out  such  a  course;  for  the 
emotions  are  then  the-  liveliest,  and  most  easily 
moulded,  being  as  yet  unalloyed  by  passion.  It 
is  from  this  source  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
hereafter  to  draw  their  sum  of.  happiness  or 
misery ;  the  actions  of  the  immense  majority  are, 
under  all  circumstances,  determined  much  more 
by  feeling  than  reflection ;  in  truth,  life  presents 
an  infinity  of  occasions  where  it  is  essential  to 
happiness  that  we  should  feel  rightiy ;  very  few 
where  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  think 
profoundly. 

**  Up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life  very  great 
changes  are  going  on  in  tiie  structure  of  the  brain, 
and  demand,  therefore,  the  utmost  attention  not 
to  interrupt  them  by  improper  or  over,  excite- 
ment Just  that  degree  of  exercise  should  be 
given  to  the  brain  at  this  period  as  is  necessary 
to  its  health ;  and  the  best  is  oral  instruction, 
exemplified  by  objects  which  strike  the  senses. 

^  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that,  at  this 
period  of  life,  special  attention  should  be  given, 
both  1^  parents  and  teachers,  to  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  child.  Pure  air  and  free  exer- 
cise are  indispensable,  and  wherever  either  of 
these  is  witliheld,  the  consequences  will  be  cer- 
tain to  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  fhtnre 
life.  The  seeds  of  protracted  and  hopeless  suf- 
fering have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been  Hown 
in  the  constitution  of  the  child  simply  through 
igDoraaee  of  this  great  fundamental  physical  law; 
sod  the  time  has  come  when  the  uimd  v^Hoes 


of  these  innocent  victims  should  ascend,  <trumpet- 
tongued,'  to  the  ears  of  every  parent  and  every 
teaqher  in  the  land.  <  Give  us  free  air  and 
wholesome  exercise ;  leave  to  develope  our  ex- 
panding energies  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
our.  being,  and  full  scope  for  the  elastic  and 
bounding  impulses  of  our  young  blood !'  *' 

FRAinCLIN^  AND   THE  IDLER. 

The  followmg  story  told  of  Franklin*s  mode  of 
treating  the  animal  called  in  those  days  <*  Loun- 
ger," is  worth  putting  into  practice  occasionally^ 
even  in  this  age  and  generation :— One  fine 
morning  while  Franklin  was  busy  preparing  his 
newspaper  for  the  press,  a  lounger  stepped  into 
the  store,  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  looking 
oyei  the  books,  &c.,  and  finally,  taking  one  in 
his  h^ild,  asked  the  shop-boy  the  price.  «<  One 
dollar,"  was  the  answer.  «  0ns  dollar,"  said 
the  lounger,  "can't  you  take* less  than  that?" 
»•  No,  indeed:  one  dollar  is  the  price."  Another 
hour  had  nearly  passed,  when  the  Lounger 
asked,  "Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home T*  "Yes 
he  is  in  the  printing  office."  "I  want  to 
see  him,"  said  the  Lounger,  The  shop  boy 
immediately  informed  Mr.  Franklin"  that  a  gen- 
Ueman  was  in  the  store  waiting  to  see  him« 
Franklin  was  soon  behind  the  counter,  when  the 
Lounger,  with  book  in  hand,  addressed  him  thus : 
"  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you  can  take 
for  this  book  ?"  "  One  dollar  and  a  quarter," 
was  the  ready  answer.  "One  dollar  and  a 
quarter  !  Why  your  young  man  asked  only  a 
dollar."  "  True,"'  said  FrankUn,  "  and  I  could 
have  better  afforded  to  take  a  dollar  then  than  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  office."  The  Loun- 
ger seemed  surprised,  and,  wishing  to  end  the 
parley  of  his  own  making,  said,  "  Come,  Mr. 
Franklin,  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  you  can 
take  for  it."  "  One  dollar  and  a  half."  •*  A 
dollar  and  a  half !  why,  you  offered  it  yourself 
for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter."—^*  Yes,"  said  Frank- 
lin, "  and  I  had  better  have  taken  that  price  then 
than  a  dollar'  and  a  half  now."  The  Lounger 
paid  down  the  price  and  went  about  his  busi- 
ness, if  he  had  any,  and  Franklin  returned  into 
the  printing  office. 

BAAVESTS  WITHOUT   PREVIOUS  SOWING. 

In  the  Schnellpost  of  Wednesday,  we  find  an 
account  of  a  method  of  compelling  the  wheat 
plant  to  become  perennial,  like  grass,  and  to 
perfect  its  grains  annually  without  aunual  sow- 
ing of  seed,  which  has  been  successfully  prac- 
ticed at  Constance  in  Germany.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  the  steward  of  an  estate  named  Kern. 
His  method,  after  ploughing  and  manuring  tiie 
land,  and  sowing  it  with  Summer  or  Winter 
wheat,  is  to  mow  it  in  the  Spring  before  the  ear 
makes  its  appearance.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times  in  the  season,  and  the  product  is 
used  as  hay.     The  plant  is  then  allowed  to  grow 
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and  be  out  in  the  ordinary  manner.  .The  next 
year  it  ripenfa  earlier,  and  bears  more  abundantly 
than  wheat  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
is  manured  in  the  autumn  like  grass  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  in'  Spring  cleared  ^m-  weeds.  In 
this  inanner,  ^om  one  field  four  successive  har- 
vests have  been  gathered. 


FHOSPHOaESCENf  FUNGUS. 

One  dark  night,  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, while  passing  the  streets  of  the  Villa  de 
Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys  amusing  them- 
selves with  some  luminous  object,,  which  I  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  )i:ind  of  large  Ave-fLy ;  but, 
on  making  inquiry,  I  found  it  to  be, a  beautiful 
phosphorescent  fungus,  belonging  to  the  eenus 
»^aricus,  anTl  was  told  that  it  grew  abuMa^ntly 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  decaying  leaves  of 
^  dwarf  palm.  J^ext  day  I  obtained  a  great 
many  specimens,  and  found  them  to  vary  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  across.  The  whole 
plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light,  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that  emit" 
ted  by  the  ^ger  fire-fiiesj  or  by  those  curious 
soft  bodied'  marine  animal,  the  Pyrosomom. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  growing  on 
palm,  it  is  ealied  by  the  inhabitants  ^  Flor  du 
Coco.*'  The  .light  given  out  by  a  few  of  these 
fungi,  in  a  dark  roopi,  was  sufiicient  to  read  by. 
I  was  not  aware  at .  the  time  I  discovered  tiKis 
fungus  that  any  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
exhibited  a  similar  phenomenon.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  in  the  Adolearius  of  De  Can- 
doUe ;  and  Mr.  Drnmmond,  of  Swan  River  Co- 
lony, in  Australia,  has  given  an  account  of  a 
very  large  phosphorescent  species  occasionally 
fbund  there. — Gardner! a  Trdvels  in  Brazil. 


MOSAIC  GLASS  FLOORING — NEW  INVENTION. 

Mr.  p.  Hewing,  of  this  city,  has  made  a  highly 
important  discovery.  It  is  a  composition}  cheaply 
obtained,  with  which  he  makes  glass  plates  for 
flooring — a  substitute  fo^  marble,  being  stronger 
and  more  beautiful,  and  full  fifty  per  cent, 
cheaper.  He  has  made  a  discovery  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coloring,  by  tvhich  the  plates  are  made 
to  partake  of  every  variety  of  colour,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  glass,  soia  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated or  lessened  in  freshness.— Harlf/orrf  Times. 

SHAMEFUL  IGNORANCE  OP  NATinaE. 

At  present,  many  a  mad  who  is  ve^d  in 
Greek  metre,  and  anerwards  full  of  law  reports, 
is  childishly  ignorant  of  nature.  Let  him  walk 
with  an  intelligent  child  for  a  morning ;  and  the 
child  will  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  birds,  building, 
farming,  and  the  like,  to  which  he  can^give 
very  sorry  answers,  if  any.  Or,  at  the  best,  he 
has  but  a  second  hand  acq^uaintance  with  nature. 
Men^B. conceits  are  his  mam  knowledge.  Where- 
as, if  he  had  any  pursuit  connected  with  nature, 


all  nature  is  in  harmopy  with  it,  is  brought  into 
his  presence  by  it;  and  it  affords  at  once  culti* 
vation  and  recreation. — Friends  in  Council, 


,       CHRISTIAN  CALMNESS  DISTURBED. 

BY  C^EOLIHE  FB-T* 

We  watche4  by  thd  side  of  the  tran<iuil  stream. 
That  thd  sun  biad  tinged  with,  its  parting  beam;^ 
The  water  was  still,  and  so  crystaf  clear. 
That  every  spray  had.  its  irtiage  there. 

And  every  rteed  that  over  it  bowed, 
And  the  crimson  strejak  and  the  silvery  cloud. 
And  all  that  was  bright,  and  all  that  was  fair. 
And  all  that  was  gay  was  reflected  there.    . 

And  they  said  it  was  like  to  the  <^iasten'd  breast 
That  religion  soothes  to  a  holy  rest, 
When  sorrow  has  tamed  the  impassioned  eye, 
.  And  the  bosom  reflects  its  expected  sky. 

Bat  I  took  a  stone  that  lay  beside, 

And  I  cast  it  far  on  the-glaasy  tide. 

And  gone  was  the  charm  of  the  pictured  scene. 

And  the  sky  so  bright,  and  the  landscape  green. 

And  I  bade  them  mark  how  an  idle  word. 
Too  lightly  said,  and  too  deeply  heard, 
Or  a  harsh  reproof  or  a  Jook  unkind 
May  spoil  the  peace  of  a  heavenly  mind. 

Though  sweet  be  the  peace,  and  holy  the  calm. 
And  the  heavenly  beain,  be  bright  and  warm, 
The  HeaH  that  it  gilds,  is  all  as  weak, 
As  the  wave  that  reflects  the  crimson  streak. 

Ye  cannot  impede  the  celestial  ray. 

That  lights  the  dawn  of  eternal  day. 

But  so  you  may  trouble  the  bosom  it  cheers,  . 

*T  will  cease  to  be  true  to  the  inaage  it  bears. 

INFLUENCE.       ^ 
,      What  if  the  little  rain  should  say, 
<'  So  small  a  drop  as  I, 
Can  ne'er  refresh  those  thirsty  fields  ; 
ril  tarry  in  the  sky!" 

What  if  a  shining  beam  of  noon 

Should  in  its  fountain  stay. 
Because  its  feeble  light  alone 

Cannot  create  a  day ! 

Both  not  each  rain  drop  help  to  'fomi,  * 

The  cool  refreshing  shower  ? 
And  every  ray  of  light  to  warm, 

And  beautify  the  flower  ? 

MARKffiD,— On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Friends*  Meet- 
ing House  on  12th  street,  George  Randolph  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jasper  Cope,  all  of  this 
city. 


West  Town  School. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  boarding 
school  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there  on  Sixth 
day  morning,  the  15th  inst.  at  10  o^clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,. to  meet  the 
preceding  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

The  visiting  Committee  to  attjcnd  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third  day 
morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kikbee,  Clerk. 
PA«a.  lOtt  »o.  M,  1847^2t 
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For  Prfftodi'  Revl«v. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN; 

With  selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

A  biographical  work  with  the  above  title  has 
been  issued  from  a  Philadelphia  press,*  since 
the  commencement  of  the  current  j^ear.  It 
describes,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the 
diversified  pursuits,  the  private  reflections, 
and  the  religious  engagenf^nts  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time.  In  a 
diary  which  he  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  continued  with  some  inter- 
mission through  great  part  of  his  active  ca- 
reer, we  are  presented  with  an  unvarnished 
narrative  of  his  youthful  studies,  and  the  means 
by  which,  with  slender  opportunities  of  instruct 
f  ion,  he  was  qualified  to  take  a  respectable  sta- 
tion among  the  philosophers  of  the  day :  and 
the  exercises  through  which  he  was  led  pre- 
paratory to  ms  extensive  engagements  in  the 
religious  society  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in 
London  in  the  year  1770,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  religious  and  guarded  education; 
his  pious  parents,  who  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  endeavouring  during  his  early 
years  not  only  to  impress  his  susceptible  mind 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
associating  with  religious  persons,  but  also  of 
the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  the  convic^ 
tioQs  of  truth  upon  his  mind ;  and  their  labours 
in  these  respects  were  frequently  reviewed 
^th  filial  gratitude  in  maturer  life. 

His  propensity  to  scientific  pursuits  was 
manifested  at  an  early  period.     At  the  age  of 


•  The  work  was  published  by  Henry  Longstreth, 
No.  317  High  Street,  from  the  London  edition. 


fourteen,  he  constructed  a  simple  refracting  tele- 
scope, probably  the  cheapest  that  ever  was 
formed  since  the  glasses  fixed  on  a  board  in  the 
shop  of  a  spectacle  maker  exhibited  their  ipag- 
nifying  powet  to  the  admiring  spectators.* 

William  Allen  purchased  an  eye-piece  and 
object-glass,  for  which  he  paid  a  shilling  ]  and 
formed  his  tubes  of  pasteboard,  which  cost  him 
two  pence.  With  these  materials  (which  cost 
about  twenty-eight  cents  of  our  money)  and  his 
own  ingenuity,  he  constructed  an  instrument 
which  brought  into  view  the  satellites  of  Jupiter; 
objects  which  had  never  been  visible  to  human 
sight,  until  Gallileo  applied  his  telescope  to  the 
heavens. 

In  his  puerile  years  the  choice  of  a  profession 
was  not  made  without  much  thoughtfulness,  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  right  direction.  "  In  him," 
sAys  his  biographer,  <^  mental  cultivation  and 
philosophical  attainments  were  happily  united 
with  sound  Christian  principle;  he  was  ever 
watchful  lest  the  allurements  of  science  should 
beguile  his  heart  from  love  to  God,  or  adherence 
to  the  simple  truths  of  the  eospel ;  and  his  ex- 
ample is  an  encouraging  evidence  of  the  efiicacv 
of  that  grace  by  which  he  was  enabled,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  steadily  and  consistently 
to  pursue  the  path  of  piety  and  usefulness." 

The  first  entry  in  his  diary  manifests  his  con- 
cern to  guard  against  evil  thoughts;  and  the 
second,  his  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  un- 
profitable conversation.  The  observations  of 
ministering  friends,  and  the  reflections  which 


*  One  account  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  is, 
that  the  children  of  a  spectacle  maker  in  Middleburg, 
in  Zealand,  while  playing  in  their  father's  shop,  observ^ 
that  two  of  the  glasses  being  held  in  such  a  position 
that  the  vane  of  a  neighbouring  steeple  could  be  seen 
through  them,  it  appeared  larger  than  when  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye;  and  that  their  father,  to  facilitate  the 
observation,  attached  the  glasses  to  a  board  bv  means 
of  brass  rings,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  These  glasses,  being  afterwards 
placed  in  a  tube,  fdrn^ed  a  telescope.  Whether  this 
instrument  was  actually  first  made  in  this  way  or  not, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  use  of  ma^ifving  glasses  was  dis- 
covered by  accident,  and  that  Gallileo,  hearing  of  it,  was 
led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  refraction,  uid  thus  on 
scientific  principles  he  at  length  constructed  a  telescope, 
which,  increasing  the  apparent  dimensions  of  an  object 
thirty  times,  brought  into  view  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  other  celestial  phenomena  not  previously  observed. — 
Vide  BosstU^s  History  o/  MathenuUiea. 
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arose  in  his  own  mind,  are  frequently  noted  in 
its  early  pages,  evidently  with  the  design  of 
rendering  their  ivipression  as  pernianent  as  pos- 
sible, 

The  abominations  and  cruelties  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  which  were  brought,  about  the  time 
when  this  diary  opens,  very  prominently  before 
the  British  public,  early  attracted  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  William  Allen.  In  the  Second  months 
1789,  when  in  his  19th  year,  the  following 
record  was  made.  "  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  by  my  coun- 
trymen towards  the  poor  Africans,  and  the 
many  thousands  yearly  murdered  in  the  dis- 
gracf'ful  slave-trade,  I  can  but  be  a  zealous  op- 
poser  of  slavery ;  and  indeed,  I  have  been  so 
for  a  long  time,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  po^er — ^yet 
one  step  further  may  be  taken  by  me,  which  is 
wanting  to  complete  my  testinaony  in  this  re- 
spect, and  which,  if  universally  adopted,  would 
inevitably  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  evil ;  and 
that  is,  disusing  those  commodities  procured  by 
the  labour  of  slaves.  And  as  sugar  is,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  the  chief,  I  resolve,  through  divine 
assistance,  to  persevere  in  it  until  the  slave-trade 
shall  be  abolished."  This  was  about  two  years 
before  the  pamphlet  of  Fox,  advocating  the 
abstinence  from  West  India  suuar  and  rum^  was 
published.  To  this  determination,  we  are  in- 
formed, he  continued  to  adhere  until  the  aboli- 
tion bill  was  passed — after  which  he  resumed 
the  use  of  sugar. 

The  following  notice,  in  the  same  year,  may 
perhaps  excite  an  inquiry,  whether  the  zeal  of 
our  fathers,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
free  coloured  race,  is  inherited  by  Friends  of 
the  present  day.-^"  This  morning  John  Pember- 
ton  informed  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  three 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia  had  appointed 
committees  to  visit  the  families  of  the  black 
people,  resident  among  them,  (aipounting  to 
245  families,)  and  that  they  found  them,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  an  industrious,  sober  peo- 
ple, maintaining  their  families  comfortably." 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  African 
slave-trade,  is  manifested  by  the  copious  detail 
which  he  gives  of  the  motions  and  speeches  of 
the  members.  Clarkson's  history  of  the  abolition 
of  that  traffic,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament are  related  in  a  connected  order,  having 
been  long  before  the  public,  very  little  further 
information  was  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of 
a  youthful  observer:  and  perhaps  the  interest 
which  readers  of  our  day  may  take  in  this 
biography  would  not  have  been  diminished  by 
the  omission  of  these  details.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  these  memorandums  furnish 
evidence  that  the  imputation  of  insincerity  in 
his  advocacy  of  this  cause,  was  early  cast  upon 
W.  Pitt.  It  is  well  known  that  this  influential 
minister  was  believed  by  many  in  this  eountry 


and  his  own,  to  be  openly  professing  an  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  this  traflic  which  he  did  not 
actually  fee).  Ffom  the  ^liajorities  which  com- 
monly supported  bis  parliamentary  measures,  it 
was  inferred  that  this  might  have  been  carried 
much  sooner  than  it  was,  if  he  had  given  it  his 
zealous  concurrence.  William  Allen,  from  his 
observations  at  the  time,  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
similar  to  that  which  Clarkson  maintains.  They 
both  gave  him  credit  for  entire  sincerity.  It  is 
indeed  well  understood^  that  there  was  an  influ- 
ence near  the  throne,  which  neutralized  his 
efforts  on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet* 

At  some  time  between  1789  and  1793,  he 
was  introduced  by  Joseph  Gurney  Be  van  into 
his  extensive  chemical  establishment  at  Plough 
Court,  where  his  talents  and  integrity  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  responsible  station.  Of  this 
concern  he  ultimately  became  the  proprietor. 

On  a  review  of  the  year  1793,  during  which 
he  was  inuch  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
business,  with  literary  and  chemical  pursuits, 
he  says,  "Much  depressed  during  part  of  this 
year  with  doubts  and  fears  whether  I  was  in 
my  right  place  ;  but  after  a  season  of  great  con- 
flict, I  was  permitted  to  feel  the  consolations  of 
the  spirit  of  God  in  a  manner  marvellous  to 
myself;  the  clouds  disappeared,  the  tempest 
ceased  to  assail  my  habitation,  and  quietness  and 
confidence  possessed  my  soul.  For  this  and 
other  touches  of  his  love,  vouchsafed  to  me,  who 
am  so  unworthy  of  the  least  of  his  mercies  and 
of  his  truth,  I  desire  to  be  ever  grateful.'^ 

Under  the  Third  month,  1794,  we  find  the 
following  judicious  and  impressive  observations. 
"Oh  !  the  beauty  of  pleading  for  the  truth  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  keeping  the  creaturely 
warmth  and  zeal,  under  foot!  Endeavour  to 
convince  the  party  that  it  is  love  for  them 
which  induces  us  to  persuade  them,  joined  to 
a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause  we 
advocate ;  in  such  case,  by  no  means  strike  at 
or  wound  them,  or  unnecessarily  lift  up  the 
voice  of  censure,  either  obliquely,  by  inference, 
or  in  a  more  open  manner ;  this  is  not  likely  to 
convince,  but  to  confirm  in  error,  there  being  a 
perverseness  in  human  nature  which  tends  to 
reject  and  oppose  a  proposition,  however  good 
in  itself,  which  is  maintained  with  obstinate 
tenacity,  and  urged  with  indecent  obtrusion. 
If  the  spirit  of  love  fail  to  convince,  we  are 
hardly  likely  to  succeed." 

In  the  year  1796  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Hamilton,  who  was  to  him  an  object 
of  sincere  aflTection ;  he  declaring  a  few  months 
after  their  union,  that  she  was,  next  to  divine 
consolation,  the  greatest  comfort  he  enjoyed. 
But  a  year  had  not  passed  before  this  beloved 
companion  was  called  to  her  everlasting  home, 
leaving  a  daughter  only  about  five  days  old. 
Though  this  afflictive  dispensation  was  felt  by 
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William  Allen  in  all  its  weight  and  bitterness, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  in  this 
state  of  mutability  became  an  object  of  dread 
rather  than  desire,  yet  he  still  found  the  hope 
and  promises  of  the  gospel  an  anchor  to  his 
soul:  and  the  effect  of  this  painful  bereavement 
was  to  drive  him  to  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of 
those  things  which  belonged  to  his  permanent 
peace.  The  consolation  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  frequently  received  &om 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  furnishes  an  inti- 
mation to  such  as  can  feel  for  the  afflictions  of 
others,  not  to  forget  those  who  are  similarly 
tried:  but  to  remember  that  the  l|inguage  of 
sympathy  is  sometimes  like  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  thirsty  souL 

Towards  the  end  of  1797,  we  find  William 
Allen  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  a  plan  for  relieying  the  distress 
of  the  poor,  many  thousands  of  whom,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  were  reduced  to  destitution 
by  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  high  price  of 
provisions.  A  society  was  formed,  subscriptions 
were  opened,  and  an  establishment  made,  (upon 
a  plan  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  tried  by 
Count  Ruraford  in  Bavaria,*)  by  which  the  poor 
were  dally  supplied  with  nourishing  soup,  at  a 
penny  a  quart. 

Amidst  the  cares  of  an  extensive  and  in- 
creasing business,  and  the  labours  of  philanthro- 
py in  his  attention  to  the  poor,  we  find  him  still 
pursuing  the  study  of  chemistry,  philosophy, 
botai^,  and  mathematics ;  but  with  some  signifi- 
cant intimations  of  the  danger  which  he  felt 
himself  in,  of  allowing  his  mind  to  be  improperly 
absorbed  by  the  pursuits  of  science.  On  one 
occasion  he  observes,  "  If  I  am  preserved  from 
billing  a  victim  to  the  world,  its  knowledge,  its 
honours  and  its  friendships,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  miracle  of  mercy."  He  evidently 
felt,  as  every  religious  man  who  has  become 
ardently  attached  to  scientific  inquiries  has 
probably  often  felt,  that  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, no  less  than  the  pursuit  of  the  world,  re- 
quires the  curb  of  religious  restraint.  Whether 
or  not,  in  his  labours  for  the  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge,  he  always  kept  within  the  limits  which 
his  religious  duty  enjoined,  we  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  maintained,  notwithstanding 
his  mttltifarious  avocations,  a  lively  concern  to 
follow  the  path  of  manifested  duty :  and  that, 
besides  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  he 
was  accustomed  to  allot  a  portion  of  each  day 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  understand  that  Count  Rumford,  (Benjamin 
Thompson,)  was  a  native  American ;  and  that,  though  a 
mtUtary  man  by  profession,  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
was  employed  in  devising  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  His 
philosophic  experiments  on  the  communication  of  heat, 
and  their  application  to  the  economical  preparation  of 
food  ibr  ttus  poor  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  are  highly 
interestui^. 


to  silent  retirement  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  we  find  him  attending 
no  less  than  twelve  lectures  in  a  week,  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  &c.,  yet  he  could  find 
time  to  devote  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  active  member 
of  religious  society.  Besides,  we  must  necessa- 
rily suppose  that  the  oversight  of  his  own  ex- 
tensive establishment.occupied  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  attention.  The  secret  of  accom- 
plishing so  much  seems  to  have  been,  that  no 
time  was  wasted  in  idleness,  and  very  little 
allotted  to  sleep. 

In  1800  and  1801,  the  family  of  William  Al- 
len was  again  visited  by  the  messenger  of  death ; 
his  father  being  removed  in  the  former,  and  a 
brother  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  tenderly 
attached  to  them  both,  and  in  the  record  which 
he  made  of  their  decease,  we  may  readily  dis- 
cover the  sensibilities  of  the  brother  and  son, 
mingled  with  the  resignation  and  hope?  of  the 
Christian. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  provisions  being  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of 
the  harvest.  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  raised  by  subscription  a  considerable 
sum,  which  was  remitted  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London.  William  Allen,  being 
then  a  member  of  that  body,  notices  the  remit- 
tance with  appropriate  acknowledgements ;  but 
considering  the  donation  as  designed  for  the  re- 
lief of  indigent  Friends,  he  intimates  a  belief 
that  their  American  brethren  had  apprehended 
their  condition  worse  than  it  actually  was,  for 
the  Society  was  still  able  to  take  care  of  its  own 
poor.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  from 
his  recollection  of  the  time,  is  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  contributions  of  American 
Friends  were  designed  and  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  poor,  without  limitation  to  our 
own  Society. 

By  the  time  to  which  we  have  arrived  (1801,) 
William  Allen  had  become  known  to  men  of 
learning  and  science  for  his  extensive  and  varied 
acquirements ;  and  particularly  for  his  accuracy 
and  skill  in  the  performance  of  chemical  experi- 
ments. And  about  this  time  he  undertook  to 
deliver,  gratuitously,  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Plough  Court,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  a  society 
which  was  established  a  few  years  before,  for 
the  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  various 
branches  of  experimental  philosophy.  The 
subjects  illustrated  in  these  lectures  were  chemis- 
try, and  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics, 
elucidated  by  appropriate  experiments.  The 
lectures  began  with  about  sixty,  but  the  audience 
soon  increased  so  that  the  room  was  completely 
crowded.  It  appears  he  got  through  these  lec- 
tures to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  a  mind  so  re- 
plete with  information,  and  so  ardent  in  the 
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aqjuisition  of  knowledge  as  his,  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  an  interest  to  his  communications, 
which  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  his  audi- 
tors. 

Still  he  was  improving  his  knowledge  of 
botany,  besides  reading  almost  daily  some  por^ 
tion  in  the  French  language,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  i^  German.  The  study  of 
medicine  and  thie  Latin  language  had  engaged 
his  attention  during  the  preceding  year. 

As  if  he  had  not  already  employments  enodgh 
to  occupy  his  time  and  attention,  he  engaged,, 
early  in  1S02,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Babmg- 
ton,  to  deliver  lectures  jointly  with  him  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  His  performances,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, often  elicited  the  repeated  plaudits  of 
the  audience, — a  species  of  incense,  which,  to 
an  ordinary  mind,  was  not  likely  to  increase  the 
humility  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian  life. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  varied  occupa- 
tions of  William  Allen,  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  moving,  and  the  society  with  which  he  was 
associated,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  divert  a 
man  of  ordinary  intellect  from  the  path  of  hu- 
mility and  self-denial,  in  which  alone  the  Chris- 
tian traveller  is  safe ;  and  it  is  no  subject  of  sur- 
prise that  his  friends  often  ^  manifested  their 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Of  this  we  find  re- 
peated intimations :  and  to  his  credit  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  admonitions  of  some  female 
friends  were  kindly  and  respectfully  received. 

It  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain,  that  few 
men  could  bestow  the  attention  on  scientific 
pursuits,  that  William  Allen  did,  without  being 
totally  absorbed  by  them,  and  finding  very  little 
time  or  inclination  for  religious  retirement :  yet 
with  him  the  efiect  was  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and 
discipline,  giving  up  to  this. duty  the  requisite 
time  toward  the  middle  of  the  week ',  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  spirit  of  devotion 
was  less  active  and  habitual  in  him,  than  in 
most  persons  of  genuine  piety  who  are  moving 
in  a  sphere  where  very  little  appears  to  disturb 
their  meditations.  To  a  mind  imbued,  as  his 
evidently  was,  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of 
religious  obligation,  it  is  easily  conceived  that 
the  exposition  of  nature,  and  of  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  which  his  engagements  as  a 
public  lecturer  frequently  required  him  to  give, 
would  furnish  frequent  occasion  for  pious  reflec- 
tions. What  an  irreligious  philosopher  might 
explain,  as  a  subject  of  rational  investigation,  by 
exhibiting  the  order  and  operation  of  natural 
causes,  the  pious  lecturer  would  expound,  with 
equal  regard  to  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect,  &s  the  work  of  an  infinitely  wise  and 
beneficent  Creator :  and  thus  encouragre  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  while  he  was  labouring  to  enrich 


the  understanding. 


(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friend*'  Review. 

BORNEO  ANP  THE  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 
(Concluded  from'psge  ^8.) 

James  Brooke  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  civil  employ  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  early  entered  into  its  military  service. 
Retiring  from  a  profession  little  congenial  with 
the  sensibility  to  human  suffering  which  dis- 
tinguishes him,  he  visited  China  in  1830,  in 
searcli  of  health  and  amusement.  On  this  voy- 
age, he  saw  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  his  active  ima- 
gination was  deeply  impressed  with  their  beauty 
and  importance.  He  at  once  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  upon  so  rich  and  so  neglected 
a  field  of  enterprise  and  research.*  To  carry 
to  the  Malay  races,  so  long  the  terror  of  the 
European  merchant  vessel,  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization, to  suppress  piracy  and  extirpate  the 
slave-trade,  became  his  humane  and  generous 
objects ;  and  from  that  time,  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind  were  directed  to  this  one  pursuit." 
For  eight  years  he  struggled  against  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  his  novel  and  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  He  at  length  purchased  a  ves- 
sel of  142  tons,  and  spent  three  years,  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  other  seas,  and  having 
thus  trained  his  crew  of  twenty  men,  and  him- 
self, into  the  habit  of  reliance. upon  each  other, 
he  sailed  in  1839  for  Borneo.  «  I  go,"  said  he, 
"to  awake  the  slumbering  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, with  regard  to  these  Islands.  I'ortune 
and  life  I  freely  give,  and  if  I  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain."  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  eminently  qualified 
for  the  career  which  he  proposed  to  himself. 
"  Of  the  most  enlarged  views,  truthful  and  ge- 
nerous, quick  to  acquire  and  appreciate,  excel- 
ling in  everjr  manly  sport  and  exercise,  elegant 
and  accomplished,  ever  accessible,  and  above  all 
prompt  and  determined  to  redress  injury  and  re- 
lieve misfortune,  he  was  of  all  others  the  best 
qualified  to  impress  the  native  mind  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  English  character."  The 
portrait  doubtless  betrays  the  personal  attach- 
ment which  dictated  it.  Yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  subsequent  career  of  this 
remarkable  man  is  in  accordance  with  its  lead- 
ing features.  His  little  vessel,  although  bound 
on  no  unfriendly  errand,  was  armed,  and  he 
could  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  her 
well  trained  crew.  Rajah  Muda  Hassin,  one  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  Borneo,  and  a  favourite  of 
the  reigning  Sultan,  held,  among  other  govern- 
ments, the  town  and  district  of  Sarawak,  situat- 
ed on  the  western  coast  of  the  Island,  and  hav- 
ing a  length  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  fifty.  To  this  place  Brooke  directed 
his  course,  his  vessel  laden  with  presents  for  the 


*  We  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  statements  in  this 
article,  to  KeppePs  «  Expedition  to  Borneo,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.'* 
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Rajah,  and  himself  without  any  clearly  defined 
plan  of  procedure.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
Malay  Prince,  but,  after  a  tiresome  negociation, 
failed  to  complete  any  arrangement  for  opening 
a  trade.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  visited  the 
neighbouring  Island  of  Celebes,  and  returning  to 
Singapore,  he  again  found  himself  in  the  sum- 
mer of  IS^O  at  Sarawak.  The  Rajah  had  long 
been  engaged  in  fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  a  con- 
federacy of  Dyak  tribes,  whom  the  tyranny  of 
his  subalterns  had  driven  into  rebellion.  Wearied 
with  the  hopeless  contest,  and  fearing  lest  he 
should  himself  become  .the  victim  of  those  in- 
trigues which  surround  the  unsuccessful  favour- 
ite in  an  eastern  court,  Muda  Hassin  proposed 
to  Brooke  to  relinquish  his  government  to  him 
in  consideration  of  his  aiding  him  in  the  subju-, 
gation  of  the  revolted  Dyaks.  Yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  his  new  friend,  the  latter  con- 
sented to  afford  him  the  powerful  assistance  of 
ttoelve  traihed  British  seamen.  Happily,  the 
conflict,  although  tedious,  was  attended  with  little 
bloodshed ;  the  Dyaks,  terrified  by  so  unexpect- 
ed an  apparition,  submitted ;  and  Brooke  now 
found  it  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  save  their 
lives  from  the  cruelty  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  allied  himself.  We  have  not  space  to  follow 
him  in  his  interesting  narrative  of  his  sufierings 
from  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  the  inferior 
chiefs,  and  the  indolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
Rajah,  who,  relieved  from  the  difficulties 
which  had  threatened  him,  now  evaded  the  ful- 
filment of  his  engagements.  On  one  occasion, 
having  despatched  his  vessel  to  the  relief  of  the 
crew  of  an  English  ship,  which  had  been  wreck- 
ed, Brooke  found  himself  with  only  three  Euro- 
peans, exposed  for  weeks  to  the  intrigues  and 
treachery  of  the  Malay  chiefs,  and  the  open 
hostility  of  swarms  of  pirates,  whose  schemes  of 
pillage  and  murder  he  had  thwarted.  With 
consummate  ability  and  unshaken  courage  he 
triumphed  over  these  dangers,  and  at  length  re- 
ceiving from  Muda  Hassin  the  formal  assign- 
ment in  perpetuity  of  his  government,  he  be- 
came Rajah  of  Sarawak  and  its  immediate  terri- 
tory, and  the  absolute  ruler  of  its  oppressed 
people.  Whatever  share  other  motives  may 
have  had  in  inducing  Brooke  to  desire  this  ces- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of 
the  sufferii^  natives  was  a  leading  object. 
"Poor,  poor  Dyaks,"  says  he,  "you  may  well 
raise  the  warmest  feelings  of  compassion;  enthu- 
siasm awakes  at  witnessing  your  sufferings — to 
save  men  from  death  has  its  merit !  but  to  alle- 
viate suffering,  to  ameliorate  all:  the  ills  of  sla- 
very, to  protect  these  tribes  from  pillage  and 
yearly  scarcity,  is  far  nobler ;  and  if,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  one  poor  life  is  sacrificed,  how 
little  is  that  in  the  vast  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing!" 

The  find  efforts  of  the  new  Rajah  were  direct- 
ed to  the  suppression  of  the  incursions  of  the 


neighbouring  chiefs  into  the  Dyak  villages. 
His  firm  and  determined  stand  soon  checked 
these  outrages.  His  next  was  to  bring  all  his 
subjects  under  the  control  of  law.  "  There  is," 
he  says,  "  an  absolute  necessity  for  mildness  and 
patience — the  gentlest  course  of  justice  brings 
down  much  odium,  and  arouses  intense  dislike 
among  a  people  who  have  had  no  law  but  their 
own  vile  intrigues  to  guide  and  control  them." 
«  There  is  great  difficulty,"  it  is  again  remarked, 
"in  acting  at  once  with  temper  and  firmness,  so 
as  to  appear  the  benefactor,  rather  than  the  ty- 
rant. It  is  indeed  an  arduous  and  troublesome 
task.  But  /  think  /see  a  ray  of  light  to  encou- 
rage me."  The  unhappy  Dyaks  had  been  so 
long  oppressed  and  outraged  that  their  own  sen- 
sibility to  wrong-doing  was  greatly  enfeebled. 
They  would  sell  the  wife  or  children  of  a  debtor 
for  a  small  sum,  and  when  pressed  by  debt 
would  dispose  in  the  same  way  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  no  claim,  even  according  to  their  own 
barbarous  usage.  The  governor,  when  such  at- 
tempts reached  his  ear, "  would  call  the  parties 
together,  and  often  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
premeditated  crime,"  by  which  means  he  saved 
himself  the  odiun^  of  punishing.  He  promul- 
gated a  brief  constitution,  in  which  he  provided 
for  the  investigation  and  punishment  of  crime 
according  to  known  laws,  secured  to  all  classes  the 
liberty  to  trad^  by  sea  or  land,  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  labour  performed,  which  was  in  all 
cases  to  be  voluntary, — an  equitable  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes, — ^and  a  just  standard  of 
weights,  measures  and  money.  He  entered  into 
treaties  with  neighbouring  chiefs,  to  abstain  from 
mutual  injury,  refusing  to  one  of  them  permis- 
sion "to  steal  a  few  heads  occasionally,"  or 
even  to  take  just  one  or  two, — a  request  which 
he  several  times  urged,  "  as  a  school-boy  would 
ask  for  apples."  His  efforts  were  now  directed 
to  prevent  the  traffic  in  each  other's  persons, 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  All  his  pru- 
dence, sagacity  and  firmness  were  required  for 
the  suppression  of  this  horrible  practice.  We 
cannot  follow  him  in  his  recital  of  the  cruelties 
resulting  from  this  trade,  or  the  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed  natives.  A ttendii^  personally 
to  the  distribution  of  equal  justice  to  all,  un- 
masking th^  treachery  of  the  chiefs,  who  prey- 
ed upon  his  once  helpless  people,  and  at  times 
repressing  with  a  strong  hand  their  more  open 
atrocities,  his  life  was  one  of  toil  and  peril  of 
which  we  can  form  but  an  inadequate  idea. 
"  How  little,"  he  remarks, «  can  those  at  a  dis- 
tance know  my  difficulties — alone,  unaided,  the 
unceasing  attention  by  day,  the  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness  by  night,  the  mountain  of  doubt 
upon  mountain  piled,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
necessary  support  or  assistance!"  At  length 
success  began  to  crown  his  efforts.  "  The  inter- 
nal state  of  the  country,"  he  records,  **  is  dc- 
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cidedly  improving  and  flourishing^  and  bears  the 
aspect  of  gradually  increasing  prosperity.  Jus- 
tice has  been  strictly  administered ;  robberies, 
which  a  few  months  ago  were  of  nightly  occur- 
rence, are  now  rarely  heard  of;  and  that  vile 
intriguing  to  make  poor  people  slaves  from*  debt 
or  false  claims  is  entirely  stopped."  "  There  is 
peace,  there  is  plenty,  the  poor  are  not  harras- 
sed,  and  justice  is  done  to  ail." 

The  neighbouring  tribes,  who  had  long  been 
engaged  in  cruel  wars  with  each  other,  were 
made  friends,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  wretched- 
ness was  thus  dried  up.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1843,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  that  he 
could  look  back  upon  the  past  as  a  year  in 
which  he  had  been  usefully  employed  in  doing 
good  to  others.  "The  Dy  aks  are  quiet,  settled,  and 
improving,  the  Chinese  (immigrants)  advancing 
towards  prosperity,  and  the  Sarawak  people 
wonderfully  contented  and  industrious,  relieved 
from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labour  allowed 
them.  Justice  I  have  executed  with  unflinching 
hand,  and  the  amount  of  crime  is  certainly  small. 
The  Dyaks,  as  well  as  the  Malays  and  Chinese, 
enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  se- 
curity." Who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  noble 
spirit  which  had  generously  devoted  itself  to  this 
humane  enterprise,  and  was  at  length  enabled 
thus  to  describe  his  success !  "  The  peaceful  and 
gentle  aborigines,  how  can  I  speak  too  favourably 
of  their  improved  condition?  These  people, 
who  a  few  years  since  suffered  every  extreme 
of  misery,  from  war,  slavery  and  starvation,  are 
now  comfortably  lodged,  and  comparatively 
rich.  A  stranger  might  now  pass  from  village 
to  village,  and  he  would  receive  their  hospital- 
ity and  see  their  padi  stored  in  their  houses. 
He  would  hear  them  proclaim  their" happiness, 
and  praise  the  white  man  as  their  friend  and 
protector." 

Since  the  date  of  these  entries,  the  career  of 
the  new  governor  has  not  been  without  serious 
reverses,  owing  to  the  continued  intrigues  of  the 
Malay  chiefs,  whose  atrocious  practices  he  has 
suppressed.  Efforts,  sanctioned  it  appears  by  the 
"Sultan  of  Borneo,  have  even  been  made  to  assassi- 
nate him  ;  yet  amidst  these  dangers  he  has  been 
providentially  preserved. 

The  population  and  prosperity  of  his  territory 
-steadily  increased.  The  Dyaks,  who  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  cruelties  to 
whix:h  they  had  j)een  subjected,  are  again  be- 
■coming  more  numerous,  liberated  slaves  are  the 
peaceful  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and,  in  fine,  a  long  oppressed  race  are  "  rising 
under  hie  auspices  into  the  dignity  of  free  men." 

The  British  government  have  recently  found- 
ed a  naval  station  on  th€  little  island  of  La- 
huan,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  office  of 
agent  conferred  upon  Brooke,  will  no  doubt 
secure  the  permanency  orf"  his  settlements 


The  singleness  of  purpose,  the  sagacity  and 
moral  courage  of  the  actor  in  this  enterprise — 
the  crimes  which  he  has  suppressed,  and  the 
misery  he  has  relieved—the  vast  field  he  has 
opened  for  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  his 
means,  and  the  obvious  predominance  of  moral 
over  physical  causes  in  the  result,  seem  to  us 
to  render  the  settlement  on  Borneo  one  of  the 
characteristic  events  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  C. 


For  Friends'  Reviev. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

"I  hope  the  Society  of  Friends  may  everywbcie  be 
found  faithful  to  their  principles  during  the  present 
crisis.  Our  crime-stetpe'd  nation  would  s^dly  miss  the 
leaven  of  their  principles.  They  have  done  much  for 
our  .own  country,  as  well  as  that  in  which  their  great 
founder,  George  Fox,  hegan  his  Heaven-approved 
movement,  amid  the  persecutions  of  priests  ana  people, 
and  even  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  mother-laftd. 
They  are  unquestionably  diminishing  in  numbers ;  and, 
having  fulfilled  the  providential  purpose  of  their  mis- 
sion, they  will  probably  pass  ultimately  away,  as  a 
distinct  body,  but  their  blessed  principles,  particularly 
their  testimonies  against  the  twin  curses  of  War  and 
Slavery  will  never  pass  away.  These  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  other  sects  j 
and  thus,  through  a  thousand  different  channels,  the 
world  is  being  blessed  by  the  peaceful  and  mercifal 
doctrines  they  have  so  quietly,  yet  so  efficiently 
taught.  J.  E.  S." 

The  above  paragraph  appeared  in  the  corre** 
pondence  of  a  late  number  of  the  "  National 
Era." 

We  quote  it  partly  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  narrowly  we  are  watched  by  the  world, 
and  how  high  the  position  assigned  to  us  in  the 
efforts  for  its  moral  reformation.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  more  than  justice  to  the  exertions  of  our 
early  Friends  to  attribute  to  them  a  large  share 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  in  maintaining  the  high  standard 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  since  so  universally 
acknowledged  throughout  Christendom,  but  then 
very  partially  understood  or  admitted.  While 
the  world  lasts,  the  unflinching  courage  and 
unblemished  lives  of  those  Apostles  of  Truth 
may  be  expected  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  truckling  spirit  and  corrupt  practices  which 
characterized  many  professors  of  that  day. 
However  dark  the  prospect  seemed  around 
them, — whether  dissenters  were  quailing  before 
the  rigid  and  bigoted  restrictions  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  whether  that  church  was  itself 
trembling  in  view  of  the  ascendancy  of  Papal 
tyranny  and  corruption ;  while  other  religious 
sects  were  holding  their  meetings  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  or  under  the  cover  of  mid- 
night darkness,  to  avoid  discovery  and  persecu- 
tion, that  peaceable  and  harmless  but  most  reso- 
lute iand  fearless  band  of  men  regularly  gathered 
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in  their  own  meeting  houses  or  in  the  open 
fields — in  the  broad  light  of  heaven; — and  whea 
the  malice  of  the  priests  and  justices,  whose 
corrupt  lives  and  gross  impositions  the  Quakers 
exposed  and  denounced,  had  haled  the  fathers 
from  the  meeting  house  to  the  prison,  the 
assemblies  for  worship  were  maintained  by  the 
children. 

They  regarded  not  their  lives  or  their  liberty 
in  the  struggle  for  principle  and  right ;  and  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  number,  they 
"went  to  the  prison-house  as  cheerfully  as  they 
would  have  entered  a  palace,**  when  the  honour 
of  Truth  was  concerned.  The  result  of  such 
unwearied  maintenance  of  principle  was  its 
permanent  establishment ; — they  outlived  slan- 
der, outwearied  persecution,  and  many  of  the 
points  of  faith  they  once  almost  single  handed 
supported,  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  world.        ' 

But  the  correspondent  of  the  ''  Era"  appears 
to  have  mistaken  the  phase  of  the  times  when  he 
asserts  that  they  are  '^diminishing  in  numbers," 
and  that  "their  mission  fulfilled,  they  will  ulti- 
mately pass  away  as  a  distinct  body."  Till 
within  a  few  years,  when  a  separation  occurred 
on  important  points  of  Christian  belief,  their 
number  was  far  greater  than  at  any  fonner 
fieriod — and  so  far  from  their  mission  being  ac* 
complished,  the  lamentable  scourges  of  which 
the  writer  complains,  as  desolating  our  country, 
too  sorrowfully  testify  to  the  contrary. 

Though  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  once  pecu- 
liar tenets  have  been  adopted  by  other  denomi- 
nations, and  that  all  of  them  are  tolerated  and 
even  respected  by  the  majority — ^yet  there  are 
•till  many  pnints  very  little  understood  or  ap- 
preciated which  the  Society  holds  dear — ^and 
which,  until  the  whole  face  of  Christendom  shall 
change,  must  ever  form  an  inseparable  barrier 
between  us  and  the  world.  Of  these  there  is 
none  more  important,  or  which  the  world  at 
large  is  more  slow  to  admit,  than  that  of  the  ino- 
mediate  operation  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  were  there  no 
other  testimony  left  to  hold  up,  than  that  of 
silent  worship  or  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  our 
friend  of  the  Era  need  not  conclude  that  the 
mission  of  the  Quakers  is  accomplished,  or  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  other 
Christian  denominations  entirely  merged.  Our 
object,  however,  was  rather  to  call  attention  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  post  we  occupy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  than  to  congratulate  ourselves 
in  the  achievements  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
faith,  or  in  our  own  important  position. 

We  cannot  shelter  our  shortcomings  under 
their  faithfulness,  or  cover  our  defects  with  the 
mantle  of  their  purity. 

A  mighty  work  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  world,  but  how  can  we  hope  to  be 
Ihe  insCruments  of  it  till  our  own  Society  is 


faithful  to  the  doctrines  we  preach,  and  our  own 
lives  models  of  the  principles  we  profess. 

Amicus. 


For  Frlendi*  Review. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THOMAS  STORY'S  JOURNAL. 

There  is  a  vein  of  rich  and  sterling  ore  in  the 
writings  of  our  early  Friends  which  we  have 
sometimes  been  afraid  was  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated' by  our  young  people.  There  is  a 
strength,  a  nerve,  a  straight-forwardness  in  their 
style  and  manner,  which  clearly  show  that  they 
wrote  frotn  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  and  which, 
from  a  child,  I  have  delighted  in. 

What  intelligent  citizen  would  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  his  country?  And  what  member 
of  a  religious  society  would  be  unacquainted  • 
with  its  origin  and  subsequent  history,  either  as 
recorded  by  its  professed  historians,  or  ^  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  of  its  consistent  and  deeply 
experienced  members?  Raised  up  to  be  a 
people  about  the  middle  of  the  I7tn  century, 
when  England  was  remarkably  convulsed,  both 
in  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  our 
history,  it  would  reasonably  be  supposed,  must 
be  characterized  by  that  kind  of  stirring  incident 
which  is  so  captivating  to  the  youthful  mind, 
and  which,  being  connected  with  the  all-impor- 
tant interests  of  religion,  we  would  suppose  must 
be  highly  instructive.  And  we  venture  the 
opinion,  that  the  further  we  examine  the  matter, 
the  more  obviously  will  this  supposition  be  real- 
ized; the  further  this  vein  is  penetrated,  the 
more  evident  will  appear  its  richness. 

If  we  look  into  the  simple,  honest,  unvarnished 
history  of  Sewell,  or  the  more  finished  and 
polished  one  of  Gough,  we  find  just  such  narra- 
tives as  our  knowledge  of  the  times  would  lead 
us  to  look  for.  If  we  search  further  among  our 
earliest  writers,  we  find  a  mass  of  literature, 
much  of  which  is  rich  and  racy,  remarkably 
characterized  by  a  conclusive  mode  of  reasoning, 
adapted  withal  to  the  ebullitions  of  the  day,  and  of 
which,  certainly,  no  society  in  the  world  need  be 
ashamed* 

The  Westminster  Review  speaks  of  George 
Pox's  mind  as  ** majestic  and  energetic:"  and 
where  shall  we  find  the  workings  of  such  a 
mind,  deeply  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  determined  with  all  boldness,  and  at  all 
hazards,  to  promulgate  the  saving  truths  learned 
in  that  school,  more  admirably  portrayed  than 
on  the  pages  of  his  Journal  ?  Where  shall  we 
look  with  better  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
pithy,  sententious,  and  yet  liberal  outpourings  of 
a  heart  deeply  versed  in  human  nature,  and 
which  felt  that  it  really  must  have  vent,  and  be 
unburthened  of  its  multitudinous  thoughts,  than 
in  the  writings  of  William  Penn  ?  Has  the  po- 
lemical disputant  yet  been  found  to  out-reason 
Robert  Barclay  ?  or  where  is  the  practised  stu- 
dent of  our  mother  tongue,  whose  best  disci- 
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plined  pen  has  poured  forth  periods  more  richly 
comprehensive,  or  even  more  mellow^  than  his 
occasionally  are  ?  Where  is  the  volume  more 
beautifully  instructive— more  sweetly  attractive- 
more  strongly  characterized  by  the  effort  to  por- 
tray the  life  of  the  Christian,  in  even  yet,  if  pos- 
sible, a  still  more  lovely  light,  than  that  of  the 
gentlemanly  and  intelligent  Pennington  ?  Similar 
instances  might  readily  be  multiplied,  but  it  was 
not  for  this  I  took  up  my  pen.  It  was  to  intro- 
duce to  the  readers  of  the  Review  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Story.  This  Jour- 
nal may  well  be  referred  to  as  corroborative  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  above.  Not  only  is  it 
rendered  highly  interesting  by  the  importance  of 
many  incidents  related,  but  ^e  mode  of  expres- 
sion will  sometimes  be  found  exceedingly  me- 
•  lodious  and  pleasant  The  writer  gives  a  re- 
markable account  of  his  convincement  of  our 
principles,  and  shows  clearly,  that  he  learned 
them  neither  of  n^an,  nor  from  books,  but  from 
an  attention  to  the  immediate  teachings  of  the 
*»Word  of  Life."  After  this  account  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur.  They  paint  in  so  lively  a 
manner  die  consequences  of  his  submitting  to 
the  Divine  call,  and  yielding  his  soul  unreservedly 
to  his  Maker,  that  I  conclude  they  are  well 
worth  the  room  they  will  occupy.  There  is 
indeed  much  in  them  to  encourage  the  visited 
mind  to  make  a  full  surrender,  and  trust  in  the 
Lord,  for  all  will  doubtless  find  Him  as  did  Tho- 
mas Story,  a  rich  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently serve  him.  T.  U, 

"From  henceforth  I  desired  to  know  nothing 
but  the  Lord,  and  to  feed  on  that  bread  of  life 
which  he  alone  can  give,  and  did  not  fail  to  minis- 
ter daily,  and  oftener  than  the  morning ;  and  yet  of 
his  own  free  will  and  goodness,  he  was  pleased  to 
open  my  understanding,  by  degrees,  into  all  the 
needfal  mysteries  of  his  kmgdom,  and  the  truths 
of  his  gospel :  in  the  process  whereof  he  exercised 
my  mind  in  dreams,  in  visions,  in  revelations,  in 
prophecies,  in  divine  openings  and  demonstrations. 
Also  by  his  eternal  and  divme  light,  grace,  spirit, 
power  and  wisdom  or  word,  he  instructed  and  in- 
formed my  mind;  and  by  temptations  also,  and 
rrovings,  which  he  suffered  Satan  to  minister;  that 
might  see  my  own  weakness  and  danger,  and 
Srove  to  the  utmost,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  that 
ivine  love  and  truth,  by  which  the  Lord,  in  his 
boundless  goodness  s^nd  mercy,  had  thus  visited 
my  soul.  JBy  all  things  I  saw  and  heard  in  his 
wonderful  works  of  creation,  by  my  own  mind  and 
body,  bv  the  animals,  reptiles,  and  vegetables  of 
the  eartn  and  sea,  their  ranks  and  subserviencies 
one  to  another,  and  all  of  them  to  the  children  of 
men ;  by  the  sun.  moon  and  stars,  the  innumerable 
host  of  heaven,  and  that  boundless  space  which 
they  move  in,  without  interfering,  or  any  way  an- 
noying one  another,  all  depending  one  upon  an- 
other, all  connected  without  a  chMm.  and  all  go- 
verned bv  the  steady  laws  which  the  Almighty 
Wonl  and  Fiat  who  gave  them  being,  and  formed 
them,  placed  them  under,  and  settleJ  them  in. 

"  But,  as  the  diadem  of  all,  and  the  only  true 
and  cerUin  way,  when  it  pleased  the  Most  High, 


by  the  effusion  of  his  own  goodness,  to  reveal  in 
me  the  Son  of  his  love,  even  his  wipdom  and 
power,  by  whom  he  designed  and  effected  all 
things,  then  I  was  taught  to  fear  him,  then  I  was 
taught  to  love  him,  then,  and  not  aright  till  then, 
was  my  soul  instructed  and  informed  indeed. 

"But  these  secret  operations  were  confined  to 
my  own  breast,  so  that  no  one  knew  anything  of 
them  j  an  alteraition  was  observed  in  me,  but  the 
cause  of  it  was  not  seen.  1  put  off  m^  usual  airs, 
my  jovial  actions  and  address,  and  laid  aside  my 
sword,  which  I  had  worn,  not  thrcnurh  design  of  in- 
jury, or  fe^r  of  any,  but  as  a  modish  and  manly  or- 
nament. I  burnt  also  my  instruments  of  music, 
divested  myself  of  the  superfluous  parts  of  my  ap- 
parel, retaining  only  that  which  was  necessary,  or 
deemed  decent.  I  declined  the  public  worship, 
not  with  a  design  to  join  myself  to  any  other  sect^ 
for  I  was  rather  apt  tp  conclude^  from  what  I  had 
observed,  that  these  manifestations  were  peculiar 
to  me,  and  that  there  was  not  any  people  I  might 
properly  associate  with;  and  also,  I  was  induced  to 
believe,  that  one  day  I  should  be  obliged  to  oppose 
the  world  in  matters  of  religion,  but  when  or  now 
that  should  be  brought  to  pass,  I  did  not  foresee. 

"  Remaining  in  a  still  and  retired  state,  and  the 
Book  of  Life  being  opened  in  my  mind,  I  read  what 
the  Lord  himself,  by  the  finger  of  his  power,  had 
written,  and  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  opened 
there;  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  written  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  of  ChrLpt,  were  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance daily  when!  did  not  read  them,  and  made 
clear  and  plain  to  my  understanding  and  experi- 
ence^  so  far  as  they  related  to  my  own  state,  and 
also  in  a  general  way ;  though  I  lusted  not  to  know 
any  mystery  or  thing  contained  therein,  other  than 
the  Lord  in  his  own  free  will  and  wisdom  thought 
fit  to  manifest. 

"As  the  nature  and  vrrtue  of  divine  truth  in- 
creased in  my  mind,  it  wrought  in  me  daily  a 
greater  conformity  to  itself,  by  its  own  power;  re- 
ducing my  mind  to  a  solid  quietude  and  silence,  as 
a  state  more  fit  for  attending  to  the  Divine  Word, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  powers,  and  its 
divine  infiuences  from  all  imaginations,  and  other 
motions;  and  being  daily  fed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  I  desired  no  other  knowledge  than 
that  which  was  thus  given  me.'' 


EMPLOYSCENT  IS  BETTER  THAN  SCOLDINO. 

Great  unkindness  and  injustice  is  oflen  done 
to  little  children,  by  treating  them  as  mis- 
chievous, and  scolding  them  for  being  trouble- 
some, when  the  truth  is,  the  little  creatures  are 
either  weary  for  want  of  employment,  or  else 
the  love  of  loiowledge,  or  curiosity,  has  induced 
them  to  examine  the  inside  of  something  they 
ought  not  to  have  meddled  with.  Find  them 
something  to  occupy  them — work,  such  as  they 
can  do,  or  some  innocent  amusement — and  they 
will  not  trouble  you  with  mischievousness. 

It  has  been  said,  the  mind  of  a  child  is  as  ac^ 
tive  as  that  of  a  statesman.  This  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, since  it  is  admitted,  that  a  child 
learns  more  the  first  two  years  of  its  life  than  in 
any  six  subsequent  ones, — ^and  only  think  what 
the  little  creatures  have  to  acquire !    They  have 
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to  learn  ^  languagBy  and  one  might  almost  say 
^too,  if  we  take  into  account  the  unintelligible 
jargon  that  some  use  when  talking  to  infant 
children ;  for  instance,  how  it  must  pUzzle  the 
brains  of  the  poor  little  learner  to  ascertain  that 
"torn,  me  ittle  manne,  have  a  bittee  bed  a  but- 
tee,'* — ^m«ans  the  same  as  **come,  my  little 
man,  have  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter."  Then 
they  have  to  learn  the  use  of  every  thing  around 
them^  and  the  various  characters  of  the  persons 
they  meet  with. 

A  father  tells  us,  while  he  was  working  in 
his  garden,  his  little  son  was  very  desirous  to 
help  him;  the  hoe,  shovel,  and  rake,  were  each 
in  turn  put  into  requisition,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  did  more  harm  than  good, 
and  the  father  was  under  the  necessity  of  arrest- 
ing him  several  times  by  saying, — «  Little  boy 
you  must  not  do  that ;  you  must  not  do  so."  At 
length  the  little  fellow  said, — **  Well,  what  may 
Ido?^ 

EKIENDS^  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  16,  1847. 

We  commence  in  the  paper  of  this  day  a  review 
of  the  life  of  William  Allen,  which  will  probably 
be  continued  through  several  succeeding  numbers. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  the  original  work,  it  is  appre- 
hended this  summary  will  prove  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  following  through  the  diversified 
engagements  of  public  and  private  life,  a  man  so 
devoted  to  philanthropic  objects,  so  ardent  in  the 
parsuits  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  incomparably  superior  importance 
of  a  strict  attention  to  his  religions  duties.  His 
journey  through  life  was  one  of  almost  imparal- 
leled  activity;  yet  he  frequently  found  time  to 
take  a  refreshing  draught  from  the  springs  by  the 
way. 

Thc  late  Storm. — A  storm  of  unusual  severity 
has  within  the  past  week  swept  over  a  part  of  our 
country.  ,  It  appears  that  the  rain  commenced  at 
Pittsburg  on  the  5th  instant,  and  the  storm  in- 
creased in  volume  and  violence  as  it  passed  over 
the  mountains.  On  the  7th,  the  water  was  several 
feet  deep  in  the  streets  of  Cumberland,  but  it  fell 
daring  the  following  night  as  rapidly  as  it  had  pre- 
viously risen.  The  streams  from'th^mountains, 
rushing  into  the  Potomac,  soon  swelled  that  river 
to  a  height  and  extent  very  seldom  witnessed. 
For  nearly  an  hundred  miles  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  out-houses  and  small  buildings  were 
swept  off,  thus  causing  huavy  losses  to  a  class  of 
sulTerers  who  were  ill  able  to  bear  them.    On  the 


8th,  the  cars  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  from  the 
west  were  detained  nearly  twenty-four  hours  on 
the  roa4;and  the  passengers  compelled  to  pass  the 
nigtit  in  the  cars.  Thousands  qf  tons  of  limber 
have  drifted  down  the  Potomac,  causing  great 
damage  to  the  bridges  in  their  way.  The  road 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  has  been  ren- 
dered impassable  until  the  injuries  shall  have  been 
repaired.  The  destfuctipn  of  pVivate  property  has 
been  unusually  great.  But  what  are  the  injuries 
occasioned  by  this  flood,  compared  with  the  wide 
wasting  devastations  of  the  Mexican  war  ? 


,  The  Mexican  Contest.— By  the  latest  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  American  force  under  General 
Scott  has  obtained  possession  of  Mexico,  the  Mexi- 
can army  and  government  having  retired  from  the 
city  to  prevent  its  bombatilment.  But  nothing  has 
yet  come  to  hand  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
hope  that' the  contest  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
communications  between  the  capital  and  the  coast 
are  obstructed  by  bands  of  Guerrillas;*  so  that 
the  transmisMon  of  supplies  and  despatches  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  precarious.  Well  may  we  se- 
riously inquire,  why  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  this  apparently  interminable  con- 
test 1  Will  not  the  lives  thus  wantonly  destroyed 
eventually  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us  1  Shall 
the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  Is  it  not  very  bitterness 
in  its  progress  as  well  as  its  end  ?  What  can  our 
people  expect  from  success ;  are  we  to  waste  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  both  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  domains,  and  increasing 
the  power  of  the  slaveholding  interest  *{ 

Whatever,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Divine 
wisdom,  may  be  permitted  to  arise  from  these 
national  convulsions,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  people  can  be  per- 
manently advanced  by  means  so  abhorrent  to  the 
religion  in  which  we  all  profess  to  believe. 


The  opinion  which  our  youthful  correspondent 
"Amicus"  has  controverted,  is  believed  to  be 
neither  new  nor  limited  to  the  writer  whose  lan- 
guage he  has  quoted.  Friends  have  tmquestionably 
been  the  pioneers  of  civil  society.  As  the  morality 
of  the  gospel  is  superior  to  that  of  any  preceding 
dispensation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  more 
nearly  our  principles  approximate  to  the  true  evan- 
gelical standard,  the  higher  will  be  our  standard  of 
morality.  Rehgion  is  the  proper  foundation  of 
morals ;  and  the  latter  must  rise  or  sink  according 
as  the  foundation  is  elevated  or  depressed.  As  our 
early  Friends  were  favoured  with  clearer  views 
of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  Christianity,  than 
most  others  of  their  day,  their  moral  principles 
were  necessarily  in  advance  of  their  coteroporaries. 
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And  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those 
who  espouse  and  strictly  maintain  the  same  princi- 
ples must  still  lead  the  way  in  the  moral  progress 
of  society. 

This  was  the  position  assigned  to  our  predeces- 
sors, and,  unless  we  desert  our  post,  such  is  our 
proper  position.  When  the  people  at  large  become 
what  true  vital  Christianity  would  make  them,  they 
will  need  no  pioneers ;  then  ma^*  this  Society,  with- 
out betraying  its  trust,  be  sunk  and  merged  in  the 
general  mass. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  CheBhire  Monthly  Meetings  concerning  Ann 

Jones,  of  Stockport^  deceased. 

(Coacluded  from  page  36.) 

On  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1846,  several 
friends  being  present  (to  some  of  whom  the 
visit  was  a  final  one),  she  expressed  under  feel- 
ings of  great  solemnity,  as  near  as  can  be  re- 
membered, the  following : — "  If  we  are  favoured 
at  last  to  be  accepted  in  the  beloved  it  will  all 
be  through  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nothing  of.  our  own  to 
boast  of,  or  depend  upon ;  being  in  all  that  we 
have  done,  or  can  do,  but  unprofitable  servants 
before  Him, — for  whatever  we  may  have  done 
or  suffered,  will  be  as  nothing  without  this  free 
and  unmerited  mercy.  And  whatever  has  been 
done,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  done  (at  least 
I  find  it  so,)  has  been  done  very  unworthily  and 
imperfectly,  compared  with  that  love  and  free 
pardoning  mercy  of  the  liord  Jesus." 

"If  we  are  fayoured  in  the  end  to  meet 
where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  trouble,  it 
will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing." 

"I  wish  to  leave  it  as  my  testimony,  that  the 
principles,  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  upheld  and  walked  in  by  our 
worthy  predecessors  and  forefathers,  were  noth- 
ing less  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  nothing 
less  than  the  New  Testament  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion ;  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  the  living 
substantial  truth ;  and  if  I  have  been  favoured 
to  do  anything  right  in  the  course  of  my  earthly 
pilgrimage,  it  has  been  the  setting  forth  of  that 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  would  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  these  doctrines,  which  are  founded  in 
Him,  who  is  the  chief  Corner  Stone.  For  there 
is  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  ja  precious  Comer  Stone, 
a  sure  foundation;  he  that  buildeth  thereon, 
shall  not  be  confounded ;  but  that  which  is  not 
built  thereon,  will  be  as  the  chaff  before  the 
wind,  whilst  the  pure  wheat  shall  be  gathered 
into  the  garner.  For  the  Lord  bath  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  His  feet.  And  though  in  these 
principles  and  doctrines  there  is  nothing  suited 
to  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  foolishness  of 
the  cross  have  they  been  received  and  exempli- 
fied, they  will  be  assuredly  yet  more  received, 


when  that  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  Truth  shall 
be  cast  out." 

At  this  period  it  became  evident  that  her  dedi- 
cated life  was  fast  hastening  to  a  close.  This 
she  fi-equently  remarked  with  great  sweetness 
and  composure;  and  on  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month  she  wrote  on  a  slate  as  follows: — ^'^I 
have  been  much  comforted  in  reading  and  being 
able  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  dear  John 
Wigham's  <  View  of  a  Christian's  Life  and  Trust, 
when  near  the  end  of  his  Journey.'  My  feel- 
ings vary  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  I  fetd  myself  to  be  just  in  that 
state  in  which  I  may  live  to  survive  many  much 
younger  or  stronger  than  myself;  or  I  may  be 
called  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship 
any  day.  I  am  often  reminded  of  some  who 
have  gone  very  suddenly,  and  also  of  the  watch- 
word of  the  great  and  blessed  Master,  «Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'"  This  feeling  was 
instructively  manifest  in  her  earnest  endeavour 
to  set  her  "  house  in  order,"  so  as  to  be  prepared 
in  whatever  way  the  great  and  solemn  change 
might  be  permitted ;  possessing  her  soul  in  pa- 
tience, as  a  servant  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
her  Lord. 

Under  seizures  of  faintness,  which  were  not 
unfrequent,  it  appeared,  to  those  who  watched 
her,  as  though  in  a  moment  the  spirit  might  be 
separated  from  its  afilicted  tabernacle.  When 
she  again  revived,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the 
clearness  and  self-possession  she  maintained,  en- 
tering directly  as  the  attacks  were  over,  with  her 
wonted  energy,  into  lively  conversation,  and 
receiving  many  kind  friends  who  visited  her,  as 
if  free  from  bodily  ailment.  With  such  she 
entered  interestedly  into  their  concerns,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  away  peculiar  to  her- 
self, and  which  conveyed  to  their  minds  feelings 
of  her  affectionate  solicitude  for  them ;  which, 
when  they  marked  her  worn  and  altered  appear 
ance,  and  traced  the  progress  of  the  complaint 
she  was  patiently  suffering  under,  rendered  these 
seasons  affectingly  impressive,  without  the  medi- 
um of  many  words. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  being  First-day, 
some  friends  called  in,  when,  after  a  short  pause, 
she  spoke  as  follows : — "  If  I  know  anything  of 
the  present  state  of  the  true  Church,  it  is  in 
mourning ;  anything  of  the  experience  of  its  liv- 
ing members,  it  is  that  of  suffering  and  oppres- 
sion, but  as  these  abide  in  the  Vine,  they  are 
preserved  as  living  branches ;  and  although  the 
sap,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  goodliness  may 
descend  to  the  root ;  yet  let  us  remember  the 
root  is  to  bear  us,  and  not  we  the  root.  The 
branch  may,  as  in  the  pinching  wintery  season, 
be  as  withered,  dry,  and  bare ;  the  sap  being  re- 
tired inward  to  the  root ;  still,  my  friends,  there 
is  encouragement  under  the  proving,  to  dwell 
in  the  root ;  and  we  must  endure  the  purging 
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and  pruning  season,  if  indeed  we  arc  branches 
of  the  living  Vine  ;  and  then  as  these  abide  in 
the  Vine,  they  will  in  due  season  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  is  everlastingly 
worthy,  and  ever  liveth.  We  have  nothing  of 
our  own  to  trust  to,  to  build  upon,  or  boast  of; 
nothing  of  former*  experience,  or  the  by-gone 
works  of  former  days ;  but  all  of  the  free  and 
unmerited  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  /esus. 
Of  His  mercy  He  saveth  us,  if  ever  we  are 
saved,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  having^ given 
Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  work  deli verance, 
reconciliation,  and  redemption  for  us,  and  thus 
prepare  us  to  glorify  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb." 

She  was  not  long  entirely  confined  to  her 
chamber,  but  when  increased  debility  placed  her 
there,  it  was  her  practice  to  have  her  family,  in- 
cluding the  servants,  collected  therein,  whilst 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read ;  after  which  a 
few  impressive  words  were  often  spoken  by  her, 
which  rendered  these  seasons  deeply  instructive. 
Once  in  particula^r  she  spoke  on  the  awfulness  of 
being  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  desired  that 
all  present  would  endeavour  to  live  <«  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  that  the  purpose  of  our  lives  may 
be  answered,  even  the  glory  of  Him  who  cre- 
ated OS  for  the  purposes  of  His  own  glory ;  but 
if  we  only  live  to  ourselves,  and  seek  our  own 
gratifications)  our  lives  would  become  a  snare  to 
us,  and  what  could  we  expect  at  the  end  of  such 
a  life,  but  misery  ?  Oh1  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
contemplate  eternal,  never-ending  misery.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavour  to  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  teachings  of  that  power  which 
secretly  reveals  to  us  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  should  be  led  safely  along  through 
this  probationary  state,  and  in  the  end  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  eternity,  by  and 
through  the  unutterable  love  and  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Fourth  month, 
her  household  being  again  collected,  and  a 
psalm  having  been  read,  in  a  &ltering  voice  she 
repeated  the  text,  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;" 
adding,  <^  It  is,  I  believe,  a  ianguaee  some  pre- 
sent can  trustfully  adopt."  On  the  following 
day  she  said : — **  The  expressions  of  a  dear  friend 
when  near  the  close  of  her  life  have  been  much 
on  my  mind:— *  I  am  languishing  into  the  pre- 
sence of  infinite  purity,  having  nothing  to  rest 
upon  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  *' 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  she  expressed  her- 
self as  follows  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see  her : 
«  Unworthy  I  feel,  but  hope  is  not  quite  gone ; 
if  fiuth  and  patiencie  can  but  be  maintained,  and 
an  evidence, — an  evidence  mercifully  granted  of 
acceptance  in  the  beloved, — it  will  all  be  of  the 
janmeritad  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus."  This 


may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  her  continued 
theme  of  adoring  praise.  On  the  1 1  th  of  Fourth 
month,  being  faint  and  much  exhausted, she  said, 
"  I  think  I  must  be  near  the  end.  I  have  an 
humble  hope-  and,  trust.  I  think  these  provings 
have  been  for  my  own  and  others'  instruction, 
that  the  flesh  should  have  nothing  to  glory  in ; 
that  there  should  be  jiothing  of  our  own  to  trust 
to.  The  words  of  a  dear  friend  have  been  a 
comfort  to  me,  when  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
*  an  humble  trust,' — I  do  not  wish  or  ask  for 
more."  And  on  the  following  day  she  expressed  : 
"  If  it  were  not  for  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Friend  who  watcheth  over  us,  and  is  touched 
with  a  sense  of  sufiering  humanity,  what  should 
we  do  ]"  It  being  remarked  to  her,  the  day 
before  her  decease,  that  she  looked  calm  and 
comfortable,  she  replied: — "Yes!'  it  is  a  great 
favour  to  feel  some  relief;  and  I  do  feel  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  it 
is  no  easy  thing  to  be  in  love  with  suflering,  it 
is  that  that  haa  made  it  so  hard  for  me ;  how 
have  I  shrunk  from  it,  though  Christ  Jesus  has 
sufllered  so  much  for  me, — shrunk  from  going 
with  Him  into  prison  and  to  death ;  that  has 
been  my  weakness ;  a  shrinking  from  suffering 
— from  the  fiery  baptism,  which  would  burn  up 
the  chaff.  There  must  be  a  going  with  Him  to 
prison,  to  judgment  and  to  death  ;  and  then  we 
shall  know  a  resurrection  with  Him  unto  life ;" 
repeating  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of 
my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptized  with,  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand 
and  on  my  lefl  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall 
be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father.'' 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  she  remarked  : — 
« I  seem  as  though  I  could  not  think  nor  stay 
my  mind  on  anything  that  is  good ;  a  little  runs 
through  my  mind,  and  then  it  is  gone,  as  though 
I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter."  The  next 
day,  being  that  which  marked  the  final  close, 
she  said,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  supported 
and  sustained  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."  During  th^e  day,  the  servants  being 
called  into  her  room  at  her  request,  the  5th 
chapter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians  was  read, 
when  she  observed  that  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter  had  been  much  on  her  mind  for  some 
days : — "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  She  further  expressed 
her  earnest  desires  for  those  around  her,  that 
they  might  all  yield  obedience  to  the  manifes- 
tations and  requirements  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  own  hearts.  Her  mind  dwelt  much  at  this 
time  on  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
saying: — ^*  How  much  He  suffered  for  us,  and 
if  we  expect  to  reign  with  Him,  we  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  with  Him,  even  to  the  end." 

.She  oflen  desired  that  patience  might  bold 
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out  to  the  end,  that  it  might  be  granted  even  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  extremity,  "  that  so  I  may 
glorify  Thee  even  as  it  were  in  the  fires,'*  re- 
peating the  lines : — 

**  Sweet  Jesus !  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  do  crave, 
And  if  thou  dost  but  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  shall  have !" 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  she  took  leave  of 
all  around  her  very  affectionately,  addressing 
each  individually,  and  once  inquiring,  "  Shall  I 
have  any  more  sleep  in  this  suffering  body  do 
you  think  ?"  to  whieh  it  was  replied,  "  Thou 
mayest ;  but  it  will  soon  be,  rest  for  ever,"  she 
added,  "  in  the  Lord." 

After  this  she  remained  in  much  stillness. 
Her  departure  hence  was  peacefully  quiet,  and 
we  reverently  believe  that  her  purified  spirit  is 
gathered  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  her  Redeemer,  in 
the  full  fruition  of  her  prayer,  uttered  on  one 
occasion,  even  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  made 
clean  and  pure, — ^«*  that  so,  0  Lord !  I  may  enter 
with  Thee  into  ,Thy  glorious  kingdom  of  rest 
and  peace." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  14<th  day  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1846,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends'  burial-ground  at  Stockport,  the  21st  of 
the  same,  being  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ;  a 
minister  nearly  fifty  years. 

From  Chainberi'  Journal. 
THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

(Concluded  from  page  41.) 

Pascal  in  his  thirtieth  year  already  exhibited 
the  symptoms  of  premature  decay.  He  was  an 
old  man  at  that  period  when  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  both  the  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers are  most  fully  developed.  But  his  health 
had  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  his  intense  ap- 
plication  to  study,  no  less  than  from  the  ever- 
stirring  activity  of  his  genius.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  under  the  care  of  medical  men. 
Pf  rceiving  that  the  cure  of  their  patient  could 
not  be  effected  so  long  as  he  persisted  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  sedentary  and  studious  habits, 
the  physicians  advised  him  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercise as  possible,  which  would  at  once  strength- 
en his  enfeebled  frame  and  divert  him  from  his 
mental  £itigue.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice, 
Pascal  used  to  go  out  in  a  carriage  every  day  to 
the  bridge  of  Neuilli.  His  only  surviving  and 
fondly-loved  sister,  Madame  Perier,  who  with 
her  husband  and  family  resided  in  the  country, 
frequently  visited  him,  and  left  nothing  undone 
that  affection  could  suggest  to  support  and  cheer 
him.  One  morning  in  the  month  of  October, 
1654,  she  accompanied  him  in  his  accustomed 
drive.  The  day  was  lovely,  and  Pascal's  en- 
feebled frame  seemed  to  receive  strength  from 
the  balmy  air,  while  he  conversed  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  He  spoke  of  the  folly  of  national 
antipathies,  and  the  sin  of  war.    «  Fancy,"  he 


said,  ^<  a  Frenchman  addressing  an  Englishman, 
and  asking  him,  <  Why  do  yog  wlint  to  kill  me  V 
'  What  !*  the  other  answers,  *  don't  you  live  at 
the  other  side  of  the  water  1  My  friend,  if  you 
lived  on  this  side,  I  should  be  an  assassin,  and  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  kill  you :  but  as  you 
live  at  the  other  side,  I'm  %  brave  fellow,  and 
feel  quite  justified  In  taking  your  life.'  Persons 
of  great  and  little  minds,",  he  afterwards  re- 
marked, <^  are  subject  to  the  same  accidents  and 
annoyances ;  but  the  latter  are  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  and  the  former  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  thus  are  they  less  agitated  by  the  same 
movements.  Yet  even  in  his  loftiest  state,  what 
is  man,  fettered  as  he  is  by  a  frail  body  !  The 
mind  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  is  not  so 
independent  as  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  around  him.  It  does  not  require  the  sound 
of  a  cannon  to  impede  his  train  of  thought ;  the 
winding  of  a  puUy,  or  the  shutting  of  a  door,  is 
sufficient.  Dont  be  astonished  that  the  philoso- 
pher reasons  badly  now ;  a  fly  is  buzzing  about 
his  ears  -,  that's  enough  to  render  him  incapable 
of  deep  reflection.  If  you  want  him  to  dis- 
cover truth,  drive  away  the  insect  which  keeps 
his  reason  in  check,  and  troubles  the  powerful 
intelligence  that  governs  cities  and  kingdoms. 
Yet  is  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  its 
greatness  and  littleness,  the  noblest  of  pursuits." 

"I  have  often  regretted, dear  brother,"  said 
Madame  Perier,  <^  your  relinquishing  the  grand 
career  of  science  you  had  entered  on,  and  chang- 
ing so  completely  your  course  of  thought." 

"Dear  sister,"  said  Pascal,  "I  had  passed 
much  time  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences ;  but 
it  disheartened  me  to  find  how  few  persons  there 
were  with  whom  I  could  hold  communion  about 
them.  When  I  commenced  the  study  of  nian, 
I  saw  that  these  abstract  sciences  are  not  fitted 
for  him,  and  that  I  wandered  farther  frona  my 
path  in  diving  into  them,  than  did  others  in 
avoiding  them ;  and  I  forgave  them  their  igno- 
rance. I  believed  that  I  should  find  companions, 
at  least,  in  the  study  of  man,  because  it  is  the 
knowledge  which  best  befits  him.  I  was  de- 
ceived: there  are  yet  fewer  who  study  man 
than  geometry." 

While  thus  speaking  they  came  to  the  bridge ; 
and  the  horses  taking  fright,  and  refusing  all  con- 
trol, plunged  headlong  into  the  river  Seine. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  strong  concussion 
broke  their  harness,  and  the  carriage  remained 
on  the  border  of  the  precipice,  while  the  horses 
were  hurled  below*  By  this  means  the  life  of 
Pascal  was  saved  from  instantaneous  destruction ; 
but  his  health  received,  nevertheless,  a  severe 
shock.  One  may  easily  imagine  what  effect 
this  sudden  fright  and  violent  motion  must  have 
produced  in  the  weakened  state  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  fell  into  a  fit,  from  which  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  recovered.  A  severe  illness 
followed,  the  effects  of  which  he  never  got  quite 
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over.  Yet  the  gentle  and  fervent  charity  of  his 
nature  ehone  forth  all  the  more  brilliantly  for 
his  bodily  sofiTerings.  He  gave  alms  to  an  extent 
which  appeared  folly  to  his  acquaintances.  One 
of  them  lectured  him  one  day  on  his  imprudent 
expenditure,  which,  he  affirmed,  would  speedily 
bring  him  to  poverty.  Pascal  smiled,  and  quietly 
replied,  "  I  have  often  remarked,  that  however 
poor  a  man  may  be  when  dying,  he  always 
leaves  something  behind  him." 

He  denied  himself  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  minister  more 
abundantly  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  He  hU 
w^ys  preserved  the  utmost  purity  of  mind  and 
manners ;  and  he  would  never  suffer  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  to  be  extolled  in  his  presence, 
remarking,  that  food  was  simply  intended  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  and  nourish  the  body,  not  to 
pamper  the  senses.  The  unfortunate  ever  fdund 
iQ  him  a  brother.  One  day,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  young  and  beautiful  peasant  girl. 
•*  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  «  for  the  love  of  God  give 
me  a  few  sous !" 

Pascal  stopped,  touched  at  the  danger  to  which 
her  youth  and  beauty  would  expose  her,  if  suf- 
fered to  wander  unprotected  through  the  streets 
of  Paris.     He  inquired  into  her  history.    "  My 
father,"   she  said,  <<was  a  masdn,  and  lived 
some  leagues  from  the  city.     A  short  time  since 
he  fell  from  some  scaffolding,  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot,  leaving  my  mother  and  me  alone  and 
friendless  in  the  world.    We  managed  for  a  time 
to  support  ourselves,  till  my  mother's  health 
failed;  and  after  struggling  in  vain  against  her 
illness,  she  this  morning  entered  the  hospital, 
where,  though  I  can  visit  her,  I  am  not  permit- 
ted to  live,  so  that,  to  avoid  starvation,  I  am 
forced  to  beg.** 

"My  poor  child,"  said  Pascal,  "yours  is  a 
hard  lot ;  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  for  you." 
He  immediately  conducted  her  to  the  house  of 
a  venerable  ecclesiastic,  to  whom,  without  mak- 
ing himself  known,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money 
sofficient  for  her  food  and  clothing,  promising  to 
send  next  da^  a  charitable  lady  to  take  charge 
of  her.  This  was  Madame  Perier,  who  entered 
warmly  into  her  brother's  benevolent  feelings, 
and  took  care  of  the  grateful  young  girl  until  a 
respectable  situation  was  provided  for  her.  Who 
can  describe  the  feelings  of  the  poor  sick  mo- 
ther when  she  heard  of  the  kindness  that  had 
been  shown  her  daughter !  She  longed  to  bless 
her  benefactor,  her  guardian  angel,  who  had 
saved  her  child  from  misery,  perhaps  from  ruin. 
Yet  Pascal  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  he 
was  known  to  have  performed  this  good  action. 
Truly  might  it  be  said  that  he 
«  Did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 
Notwithstanding  his  habitual  gravity,  he  had 
a  fund  of  natural  wit,  and  keen  penetration  into 


character;  and  could  have  been, sarcastic,  but 
the  overflowing  kindliness  of  his  temperament 

forbade  it . 

The  life  of  Blaise  Pascal  drew  near  its  termi- 
nation.    A  fatal  disease  was  preying  upon  him, 
brought  on  by  the  intense  working  of  a  mighty 
soul,  enshrined  in  a  feeble  body — "  Its  shell  the 
spirit  wore."     A  deep  shade  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency, arising  from  physical  causes,  often 
clouded  his  mind.      But    his  sufferings  were 
soothed  by  the  fond  attentions  of  his  sister.     She 
brought  her  family  to  Paris,  and  having  taken  a 
house  near  his,  devoted  herself  to  him  with  anx- 
ious affection.     One  day,  while  still  able  to  wallt 
out,  he  was  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  wretched 
looking  man  holding  a  little  boy  by  the  hand. 
His  countenance  showed  marks  of  suffering,  and 
his  tale  was  a  sad  one.    He  had  been  a  journey- 
man shoemaker,  and  lived  happily  with  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  inhabiting  a  small  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.    A  fire  broke  out  one  night ; 
his  little  dwelling,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was 
consumed.     He   and  his  family  escaped  with 
their   lives;  but,  from   exposure  to   cold   and 
anxiety,  his  wife  and  two  children  fell  victims 
to  fever ;  and  he,  only  just  recovered  from  the 
same  disease,  was  forced,  with  his  remaining 
child,  to  beg  a  morsel  of  bread.    Pascal's  heart 
was  touched  by  his  tale,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
relieving  his  immediate  wants,  he  took  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  desired  him  to  make  it  his 
home  until  his  health  should  be  re-established, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  procure  work.    Some 
days  passed  on,  and  Pascal  became  rapidly  worse; 
he  could  with  difficulty  leave  his  room,  and  was 
forced  to  discontinue  his  accustomed  walks.  His 
sister's  fond  cares  were  now  indispensable  to  his 
comfort :  every  day  she  passed  in  his  chamber, 
ministering  to  his  wants,  and  learning  holy  les- 
sons of  patience  and  resignation,  springing  from 
love  to  God,  and  submission  to  His  holy  will. 
The  poor  shoemaker  also  tried,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  serve  his  benefactor ;  and  the 
pleasant  laugh  and  winning  ways  of  his  little 
son  George  often  soothed  and  cheered  Pascal, 
who  dearly  loved  children. 

He  had  an  old  female  servant,  who  had  lived 
in  his  house  and  served  him  faithfully  for  many 
years.  One  morning  she  entered  his  room  be- 
fore the  hour  when  Madame  Perier  generally 
came,  and  withdrawing  the  curtains,  she  gazed 
sorrowfully  on  the  wasted  form  and  hectic  cheek 
of  her  beloved  master. 

"  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  sir  ?" 
"Not  well,  Cecil;  I  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
but  I  had  sweet    thoughts  which  comforted 
me." 

The  old  woman  proceeded  to  arrange  the 

room,  and  her  master  said — "Where  is  little 

George,  Cecil?  I  have  not  heard  his  merry 

voicefthis  morning." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him> 
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and  still,  seeing  you  so  poorly,  I  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it  J  for  I'm  afraid  it  will  flurry  you 

80." 

«  Speak,  speak,  Cecil !  What  has  happened 
to  the  child?" 

«  Oh  nothing,  sir ;  but  all  yesterday  he  was 
very  dull  and  heavy j  and  would  not  eat:  his 
father  watched  him  all  night,  and  early  this 
morning  brought  the  doctor  to  see  him,  and  he 
says  the  child  has  got  the  small-pox ;  and  when 
1  asked  him  if  he  could  not  be  removed  to 
another  house,  he  said  it  would  risk  the  boy's 
life  to  do  so.  However,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  we  're  to  do ;  for  we  could  not  endanger 
Madame  Perier  and  her  darling  children  for  the 
sake  of  a  beggar's  brat." 

Pascal  thought,  for  a  moment.  «  No,  Cecil," 
he  said,  ''  their  health  must  not  be  risked,  nor 
shall  poor  little  George  be  removed.  I  will  go 
to  my  sister's ;  I  know  her  rooms  are  all  occu- 
pied, but  I  am  sure  she  will  spare  a  small  one, 
good  enough  for  me  during  the  short  time  I  shall 
want  it." 

Madame  Perier  soon  came,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  according  to  his  wishes.  AAer 
providing  amply  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  boy 
and  his  rather,  he  lefl  his  quiet  house,  and  airy 
apartment,  never  to  return  thither  again.  With 
much  pain,  and  suffering  greatly  from  exhaustion, 
he  was  borne  to  his  sister's  house.  There,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years,  the  gentle  and  holy  spirit  of  Blaise  Pascal 
returned  to  Him  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  the 
world  a  name  which  will  live  as  the  representa- 
tive of  splendid  talents,  united  to  self-denying 
benevolence  and  ardent  piety. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

AN  OLD  SLAVE  SET  FREE. 

Among  the  Friends  who  were  zealously  en- 
gaged, eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  in  labouring 
to  prevail  upon  their  fellow  professors  to  eman- 
cipate their  slaves,  Isaac  Jackson,  of  New  Gar- 
den, Pa.,  was  one  who  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  righteous 
cause.  When  on  a  visit,  at  some  distance  from 
home,  in  company  with  some  others  wh<y  were 
united  in  the  service,  to  Friends  who  had  not 
abandoned  the  practice,  he  was  informed  of 
one  who  held  a  single  slave,  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  was  kindly  treated,  and  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  supposed  the 
slave  would  hardly  wish  to  be  free  j  and  it  might 
even  be  questioned  whether,  at  his  time  of  life, 
his  freedom  would  not  be  an  injury  rather  (han 
a  favour.  But  Isaac  Jackson,  adopting  the 
Christian  principle,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
another  by  considering  what  his  own  would  be, 
in  case  he  was  himself  the  slave,  was  not  long 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  if  be  was 


old,  which  at  the  time  he  was  not,  he  would 
rather  be  a  freeman  than  a  slave. 

Though  it  was  then  evening,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  master  was  several  miles  distant, 
he  was  not  free  to  let  the  case  pass  unnoticed. 
His  companions  not  fully  entering  into  his  feel- 
ings on  the  subject,  he  set  out  accompanied  by 
a  young  roan  who  kindly  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, and  rode  to  the  house  where  the  slave 
was  held.  Upon  conversing  with  the  master, 
he  readily  prevailed  upon  him  to  emancipate 
his  old  negro  in  case  he  should  desire  it.  The 
slave  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  informed 
that  his  master  had  agreed  to  release  him  from 
servitude,  and  that  he  was  from  that  moment  a 
free  man.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  was  made  to 
comprehend  his  new  situation,  he  gave  vent  to 
the  most  rapturous  indications  of  joy.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  expected  to  die  a  slave,  but 
T^fOj  said  he,  /  am  free.  This  seemed  to  him 
like  the  9ummum  bonum  oi  happiness.  Our 
friend  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  not  a  good 
master,  and  whether  his  wants  were  not  fully 
supplied.  These  questions  he  readily  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  What,  then,  he  was  asked, 
would  he  do,  now  he  w^  free?  After  a  little 
pause  he  answered,  "  Master  will  want  work 
done  yet,  and  I  will  stay  and  work  for  him." 
If  any  of  our  southern  brethren,  who  insist  that 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  would  necessa- 
rily lead  to  a  war  of  races,  which  must  termi- 
nate in  the  extirpation  of  one  of  them,  had  been 
present  to  witness  this  scene,  we  should  suppose 
they  must  have  been  convinced  that  in  this 
case  at  least,  the  life  of  the  quondam  master  was 
in  no  great  danger  from  his  manumitted  slave. 

E.  L. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Acquisitiveness. — Nothing  is  more  common 
in  the  mercantile  experience  of  this  country 
than  for  men  to  start  in  life  poor,  but,  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  to  rise  into  high  credit  and 
affluence.  It  is  unhappily  quite  common,  also, 
for  the  same  men,  when  arrived  at  this  eleva- 
tion, to  put  every  thing  at  hazard  in  the  hope  of 
more  rapid  gains,  and,  missing  their  object,  to 
lose  all.  Strange  that  men  should  do  so,  the 
spectators  say,  and  yet  if  they  ever  reach  the 
same  point  of  elevation  they  will  very  likely 
pursue  the  same  course.  It  is  not  very  strange, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  community  as  this,  that  it 
should  be  so.  Our  merchants  are  pressed  so 
severely  with  business  that  they  have  time  for 
little  else.  Their  thoughts  are  engrossed  con- 
stantly with  business  and  its  gains,  and  in  this 
way  the  desire  of  acquisition,  which  is  implanted 
in  every  bosom  for  useful  purposes,  is  nourished 
into  a  passion,  and  breaks  away  from  reason. 
For  its  improper  action  there  is  always  at  hand 
a  ready  gratification.    Besides,  a  man  who  has 
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by  steady  application  obtained  property  and 
credit,  gets  to  feel  as  if  it  would  always  be  so 
with  him.  He  comes  to  think  more  of  his  own 
sagacity  and  leds  of  his  steady  plodding  than  he 
ought;  and,  having  more  credit,  and  perhaps 
more  money,  than  his  present  business  requires, 
spreads  out  his  plans  in  a  disproportionate  en- 
largement. Men  so  situated  do  not  really  ex- 
pect to  be  materially  happier  or  better  for  the 
lai^e  increase  of  wealth  which  they  strive  for. 
It  is  the  passion  for  acquisition  which  urges  them 
on.  Some  may  indeed  hope  to  set  up  a  carriage 
and  enter  the  fashionable  world,  and  so  become 
the  slaves  of  postillions  and  the  bon  ton.  But 
in  general  it  is  acquisition  which  fills  and  con- 
trols the  mind.  In  sober  seriousnessy  men  all 
know  that  they  want  but  little  here  below,  nor 
want  that  little  long.  They  know  that  such  an 
amount  of  property  as  makes  them  easy  in  their 
affiiirs,  and  leaves  them  to  labor  steadily  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  duties,  is  enough,  and  that  more 
will  but  increase  care  and  perplexity,  without 
any  compensating  enjoyment.  If  their  thoughts 
are  accustomed  to  reach  on  to  the  end  of  life 
and  beyond  it,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  that 
some  heart-work  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  future,  they  confess  to  themselves 
that  more  property  would  rather  be  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  in  that  matter.  Yet  they  love  to 
make  money.  One  says,  I  wish  I  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  What  would  you  do 
with  it?     No  matter;  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Most  men  believe  that  the  possession  of  some 
property  is  very  desirable  as  a  means  of  rational 
enjojment  and  usefulness.  They  would  think 
that  the  first  thousand  dollars  which  a  man 
should  acquire  would  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  the  next  two  thousand ;  and  that  all  his 
additional  gains  sink  proportionably  in  value. 
Some  would  run  along  by  this  rule  until  they 
would  at  no  distant  point  pass  by  the  summit  of 
increase,  and  count  further  gain  nothing  but  loss. 
It  is,  any  how,  a  remarkable  fact,  staring  us  all 
in  the  face  continually,  that  very  rich  men  are 
seldom  reputed  happy ;  though  others  will  con- 
tinue to  think  if  they  could  gain  the  wealth  they 
would  contrive  to  avoid  the  anxiety. 

How  shall  business  men  protect  themselves 
from  the  danger  we  are  considering  ?  Certainly, 
it  is  a  great  danger.  The  danger  is  evidently 
not  to  be  avoided  by  simple  reliance  upon  one's 
own  superior  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  is 
among  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prudence  that  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  imprudence  are  to  be  found. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  remedies  for 
ao  great  a  danger,  we  would  say  that  in  the  first 
place  every  business  man  should  feel  that  he  is 
in  danger.  Then  he  should  cultivate  other 
faculties  besides  that  of  acquisitiveness.  That 
will  cultivate  itself    Then  he  should  set  bounds 


to  his  desires  from  the  outset  of  his  acquisitions. 
Not  by  fixing  a  definite  sum,  perhaps,  beyond 
which  he  will  not  accumulate,  but  so  far  at  least 
as  not  to  allow  the  fact  that  he  has  reached  the 
point  to  which  he  first  aimed,  to  be  merely  a 
new  starting  point  for  new  plans  much  larger 
than  the  first.  Then  dwell  much  upon  the  in- 
estimable value  of  peace  of  mind.  Think  how 
dearly  millions  are  earned  at  the  expense  of 
anxious  days  and  restless  nights.  Think  how 
short  life  is;  too  short  for  its  days  tabe  eaten 
■out  by  useless  distress.  Put  in  practice  the, 
adage,  "  keep  what  you've  got,"  and  only  act 
upon  the  other  part  of  it,  "  get  what  you  can  " 
in  a  way  consistent  with  the  first.  Give  away 
money  freely  if  you  are  prosperous.  This  may 
not  cure  the  passion  of  acquisitiveness,  but  it 
will  counteract  and  tame  it,  and  if  done  in  true 
benevolence  will  be  a  source  of  more  true  hap- 
piness than  wealth  can  buy  in  any  other  way. 

Consider  that,  in  truth,  the  surest  way  of 
arriving  at  great  wealth  is  never  to  be  in  a  hui^ 
ry.  Set  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  you 
will  never  depart  from  your  regular  business 
unless  it  be  by  the  mere  use  of  surplus  funds. 
Study  the  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  until 
your  mind  is  full  of  those  old  truths;  truths 
which  live  in  constant  youth  and  beauty,  though 
they  be  six  thousand  years  old.  Go  fully  into 
the  considerations  drawn  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  you  may  find  more  powerful  motives 
than  any  we  have  presented. — JV.  Y,  Journal 
of  Commerce, 

A  NOBLE  CHRISTIAN  MINER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  the  Rev.  R.  Young,  of  Truro,  mentioned 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  had  taken  place  in 
Cornwall : — 

"  Two  men  were  working  together  in  a  mine, 
and  having  prepared  to  blast  the  rock,  and  laid 
the  train,  the  latter  became  by  accident  lighted. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  tremendous  explosion  they 
knew  was  inevitable,  and  the  rock  must  be  rent 
in  a  thousand  pieces.  On  perceiving  their  dan- 
ger, they  both  leaped  into  the  bucket,  and  called 
to  the  man  on  the  surface  to  draw  them  up.  He 
endeavoured  to  dp  so,  but  his  arm  was  found  too 
feeble  to  raise  the  bucket  while  both  the  men 
were  in  it.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  burn- 
ing fuse,  which  could  not  be  extinguished,  was 
now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  powder ;  a  moment 
or  two  and  the  explosion  must  take  place.  At 
this  awful  crisis,  one  of  the  men,  addressing  the 
other,  said,  *  You  shall  live,  and  I  will  die;  for 
you  are  an  impenitent  sinner,  and  if  you  now 
die,  your  soul  will  be  lost ;  but  if  I  die,  I  know 
that,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
shall  be  taken  to  himself.'  And  so  saying, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  leaped  out  of 
the  bucket,  and  prayerfiiUy  waited  the  result. 
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On  the  other  reaching  the  surface  he  hent  over 
the  shaft  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  companion. 
At  that  moment  a  terrific  explosion  was  heard  j 
a  portion  of  the  rock  was  thrown  up  and  smote 
him  on  the  forehead,  leaving  an  indelible  mark 
to  remind  him  of  his  danger  and  deliverance. 
But  the  man  of  God,  when  they  came  to  search 
for  him,  was  found  arched  over  by  the  fragments 
of  broken  rock  in  the  mine,  uninjured  and  re- 
joicing in  the  Lord!  This  magnanimous  miner 
exhibited  in  this  act  an  amount  of  disinterested 
love  and  charity  which  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  is  never  found  but  in  connexion  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  Here  is  none  of  that  unholy 
daring  of  which  we  see  instances  among  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who,  actuated  solely 
by  a  love  of  notoriety,  inflicted  upon  themselves 
tortures,  and  even  death  ;  but  that  pure  Christian 
charity  which,  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  itself,  seeks  to  save  the  immortal  soul 
of  man." — S,  S.  Journal. 


AWFUL   DEATH. 

•/f  Boy  earned  over  Jfiagara  Falls. — The  fol- 
lowing melancholy  occurrence,  which  took 
place  at  Niagara  Falls  on  Sunday  last,  is  the 
only  incident  of  the  kind  that  has  been  reported 
since  the  region  around  the  falls  has  been  set- 
tled.    It  is  told  by  the  Rochester  Advertiser : — 

We  learn  from  Col.  John  Fisk  that  a  melan- 
choly accident  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls  on 
Sunday  last.  A  fine  lad  of  the  name  of  John 
Murphy,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Judge  Porter,  in  crossing  to  Chippewa 
in  a  canoe,  was  drawn  into  the  rapids  on  the 
Canada  side,  and  into  the  great  Horse  Shoe 
Fall.  When  he  was  first  discovered,  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  assistance. 
The  youth  did  all  that  his  courage  and  strength 
could  do,  holding  his  slight  canoe  for  near- 
ly twenty  minutes  almost  stationary,  and  when 
tired  nature  gave  up  contending  any  longer, 
with  the  wind  and  tide  both  {gainst  him, 
the  little  fellow  plunged  overboard,  and,  with 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of  a  man,  for  some 
time  breMted  the  current.  But  alas,  too  late  ! 
though  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
he  was  in  the  embrace  of  the  rushing  cataract, 
which  never  releases  its  victims! 

The  broken  fragments  of  the  frail  bark  were 
all  that  were  found  of  the  little  mariner.  A 
widowed  mother  and  three  children  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  son  and  brother,  and  many  strangers 
lament  the  fate  of  a  noble  and  excellent  boy. — 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


BE   IN   TIME. 

It  was  a  good  play  upon  words  by  which  a 
lazy,  unpunctual  man,  was  greeted  on  his  hap- 
pening to  be  early  at  an  appointed  meeting  one 
day:  "Why,  you  are  first  at  last;  you  have 
always  been  behind  before  \^^-^Penny  Mag. 


Selected  for  Frlendi*  Review. 
THE  CONTRAST. 

See  you  this  picture  ?    Such  the  oace  bright  look 
Of  that  worn  aged  woman,  bending  low 

O'er  the  large  pages  of  that  Holiest  Book, 
With  dull  fixed  eye,  and  pale  lips  moving  slow. 

What  earnest  find  you  in  that  ruined  shrine 

Of  weary,  wasted,  poor  humanity. 
Of  the  full  loveliness,  so  like  divine, 

Of  form  and  face,  she  wore  in  days  gone  by  7 

Is  this  the  figure  wrought  in  truest  mould, 
Whose  natural  graces  owned  such  power  to  move  ? 

Is  this  the  brow — the  glance — whose  mirror  told 
Nought  dwelt  within,  but  joy,  and  truth,  and  love  ? 

And  more  than  all,  is  this  the  mind  that  drew 
Thought,  feeling,  fancy,  from  the  meanest  thing  7 

And  its  own  mystery  of  enchantment  threw 
O'er  other  hearts,  till  echoed  every  string  ? 

This  is  strange  contrast — ^but  how  such  things  are 
Bewilder  not  thy  watchful,  wondering  heart ; 

For.I  will  show  thee  contrast  deeper  far 
And  more  enduring — ^yet  thou  wilt  liot  start. 

Amid  the  spirits  of  departed  worth, 
Who  now,  in  sainted  glory  lifted  high. 

Look  down  upon  the  busv  scenes  of  eaith 
From  their  effulgent  chambers  in  the  sky, 

Methinks,  already  throned  in  light  I  see 

That  feeble  matron's  soul  to  heaven  upborne, 

A  floating  seraph,  blessed,  pure,  and  free — 
A  golden  cloud  upon  a  summer's  morn ! 

And  even  when  dazzling  in  her  life's  best  hour. 
Bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  beauty  on  her  brow. 

Oh !  was  she  not  a  weak  and  worthless  flower 
Comjiared  with  all  she  is  in  glory  now  ? 

That  form  so  peerless  once,  was  but  of  clay ; 

That  heart,  tho'  warm,  was  mortal  in  its  feeling; 
But  radiant  now  in  Heaven's  eternal  day, 

Each  moment,  as  it  flies,  is  aye  revealing 

More  and  more  clear,  the  spirit's  perfect  mind ; 

Whose  holy  eye  our  noblest  darings  here 
Views  but  in  sorrow  and  comjiassion  kind, 

And  o'er  their  stain  lets  fall  an  angel's  tear ! 

Oh  endless  mystery  of  Almighty  power ! 

That  from  the  acorn  rears  the  giant  tree. 
And  grants  to  Faith,  for  a  triumphant  dower, 

The  crown  that  never  fades— of  Immortality. 


"THE  CHURCH." 

"  His  church  is  universal  love. 

And  whoso  dwells  therein 
Shall  need  no  custom'd  sacrifice 

To  wash  away  his  sin  ; 
And  music  in  its  Isles  shall  dwell 

Of  lives  upright  and  true. 
Sweet  as  dreamed  soimds  of  angel  harps 

Down  quivering  through  the  blue. 

"  They  shall  not  ask  a  Litany, 

The  souls  that  worship  there. 
But  every  look  shall  be  a  Hymn, 

And  every  word  a  prayer. 
Their  service  shall  be  written  bright 

In  calm  and  holy  eyes, 
And  every  day  from  fragrant  hearts 

Fit  incense  shall  arise." 

Lowell. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAAf  ALLENj 

(CobtlAaed  from  page  J9.) 

Aboat  the  beginniBg  of  1803,  we  find  William 
Allen,  notwithstanding  his  engagements  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer,  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting 
aa  institation  for  vaccine  innooulation.  The 
woad^ful  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner^  which  at 
that  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical 
iNTorld,.  and  encoaraged  a  hope  that  one  of  the 
iNTOTst  maladies  of  our  race  might  by  its  means 
be  banished  from  the  earth,  could  not  escape  so 
active  a  philanthropist  as  he  was;  and  upon 
the  fonnation  of  die  association  for  extendii^  the 
benefits  of  thb  momentops  discovery,  his  name 
was  enrolled  on  the  board  of  managers. 

Near  the  same  time,  he  was  placed  in  the 
presidential  chair  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  upon 
taking  his  seat  there,  was  favoured,  he  $33^9, 
to  keep,  his  place  as  a  member  of  our  Society, 
for  which  he  felt  thankful ;  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  superiority  of  one  beam  of  the  Divine 
countenance  over  the  smiles  and  applause  of  the 
world. 

In  this  part  of  his  diary,  we  find  him  as^ting 
the  labours  of  the  Jennerian  iSiociety;  successfully 
exhibiting,  at  Guy's  Hospital^  the  astonishing 
effects  of  galvanism ;  ranging  the  fields  upon  bo- 
tanical excursions  ;  and  yet  making  his  temporal 
and  scientific  pursuits  give  way  to  his  religions 
engagements ;  putting  off  his  lecture  to  attend 
Qoarterly  meeting ;  and  mantfcstmg  a  mind  no 
less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual,  than  natural 
truth. 

On  dosing  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  hospital, 
the  last  of  which  was  on  the  subject  of  Astro- 
nomy, he  remarks :  «I  showed  that  the  sustaia- 
ing  hand  of  God  is-  still  necessary,  and  the  pre- 
aeot  order  and  harmony  which  He  has  enabled 
ns  to  understand  and  admire,  are  wholly  depen- 
dant upon  his  wHl;  its  duration  is  one  of  the 
anseaichable  measures  of  his  Providence.  What 


i$  become  of  that  dazzling  etar^  surpassing  Venus 
in  bri^tness,  which  shdne  out  all  at  once  in 
1572,  and  determined  Tycho  Brahe^lo  become 
an  astronoftjker  1*  It  retained  its  brightness  about 
three  weeks,  then  gradually  faded,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months  was  wholly  invisible. 
Several  stars  in  the  catalogues  of  Hipparchus, 
Ulugh  Beigh,  of  TychO  Brahe,  and  even  of 
Flamstead,  are  no  more  to  be  seen ;  they  are 
gone  and  left  no  trace." 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  William  Allen  un« 
derti^k,  on  the  invitation  of  Humphrey  Davy 
and  others,  to  take  part  in  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  His  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  in  this  Institution,  obtained 
the  approbation  of  those  among  his  auditors  who 
were  most  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit. 
On  this  subject  he  remarks :  "  I  hope  I  ha^ve 
been  hitherto  favoured  to  conduct  myself  consis- 
tently in  my  public  situation  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. May  I  be  preserved,  and  never  give  up 
my  principles  for  the  empty  applause  of  the 
world,  which,  in  a  trying  hour,  will  yield  no  sup- 
port." 

The  solicitude  of  William  Allen  to  rendeV  his 
public  engagements  subservient  tp  the  advance- 
ment of  his  auditors  in  virtue,  as  well  as  in  sci- 
ence, is  manifest  from  the  subsequent  remarks 
which  he  addressed  to  the .  medical  stade(tts,  at 
the  dose  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

<*  Several  of  you  hs^ving  now  finished  the 
course  of  your  studies  in  this  place,  are  about  to 
enter  i>pan  the  wide  theatre  of  this  world.  Hav- 
ing careftdly  studied  the  nature  of  our  frame,  you 
have  undertaken  to  soften  the  miseries  to  which 
it  is  liable*  May  you,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  endeavour  to  imitate  the  great  example 


*  From  this  expression  we  should  suppose  that  Tycho 
Brahe  was  Jirst  induced  to  become  an  astronomer 
by  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable  star :  but  that 
was  not  the  ease.  His  attention  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject-by an  «clipse  of  the-  sun  in  1560,  which  appeared 
nearly  as  k  had  been  predicted.  Young  Tycho,  aston- 
ished at  the  coincidence  pf  the  phenomenon  with  the 
prediction,  hecame,  from  that  time,  a«  ardent  admirer 
and  cultivator  of  astronomy.  But  being  afterwards 
caught  by  the  dreams'  of  the  alchemists,  he  divided  his 
attenticta  between  the  examination  of  the  heavens  and 
the  labours  of  the  crucible.  In  1572,  the  aj^ar- 
anceof  astar,  not  previously  observed,  determined  him 
to  abandon  the  futile'  attempt  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  direct  his  undivided  energies  to 
the  cultivation  of  astronomy. 
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of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases.  In  a  world  so  full  of  wo, 
to  a  noble  and  generous  mind,  the  opportunity 
of  soothing  the  brow  of  care,  and  drying  up  the 
tear  of  sorrow,  are  ihe  most  gratifying  offices 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  fulfil.  Upon  you  will 
the  anxious  eye  of  the  maternal  head  of  a  family 
be  fixed,  in  all  the  anguish  of  grief,  while  the 
support  of  herself,  and  helpless  infants,  is  stretch^ 
ed  upon  the  bed  of  languishing;  and  if  poverty 
be  added  ta  her  fiction,  I  trust  you  will  rise 
nobly  superior  to  sordid  views,,  and  find  your 
fichest  recompense  in  the  approbation  of  your 
owia  minds, — in  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  attempt- 
ing, at  least,  to  diminish  the  weight  of  that  misery, 
which,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  things,  you 
cannot  wholly  remove. 

'*  If  gentleness  of  manners  and  pQlite  befaav  iotnr 
be  esteemed  ornamental  in  society  at  large,  they 
8re  more  indispetisably  requisite  in  the  medical 
character.  It  is  natural  for  the  human  mind  to 
associate  with  this  chaiacter  the  idea  of  power  ; 
and  what  can  be  more  soothing  to  those  under 
affliction,  than  to  meet  with  power  and  benevo- 
lence combined  in  the  medical  man  ! 

'^  I.  am  aware  that,  in  the  line  of  your  profession, 
you  will  be  sometimes  placed  in  difficult  and 
delicate  circumstances ;  but  never,  I  entreat  you, 
sacrifice  your  sense  of  propriety,  your  feeling  of 
the  eternal  obligation  of  right  and  wrong,  that  on 
which  your  present  and  future  peac^  of  mind  de- 
pends, to  any  prospect  of  sinister  advantage. 
'Consider  only  what  is  your  duti/  to  do,  and  leave 
the  consequences  to  Him  who  never  fails  to 
approve  every  honest  endeavour  to  perform'  it. 
So  will  you,  in  your  different  circumstances,  be 
Ihe  instruments  of  most  extensive  good;  you 
will  be  a  blessing  to  your  country,  and  ho- 
noured by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  of  va- 

The  followmg  observations  at  the  close  of  his 
first  course  of  lectures,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
dearly  indicate  that,  with  him,  the  pursuits  of 
philosophic  truth,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  of  creation,  operated  to  deepen  his  re-- 
verence  for  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  in- 
ftise  more  strongly  the  conviction  how  little  we 
actaally  know. 

«« In  this  general  outline  of  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  knowledge,  we  have  abundant 
0]iportunity  to  remark  the  traces  of  a  wisdom 
past  human  comprehension,  in  the  wonderfiil 
adjustment  of  all  the  parts  of  creation.  How 
exactly  are  the  moving  powers  balanced  among 
each  other!  how  admirable  the  order  which  re- 
sults firqm  their  equilibrium !  The  agency  of  the 
supreme  intelligence  is  every  where  displayed 
in  characters  so  strong  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  Those  who  have  most  closely  exercised 
their  faculties  in  exploring  these  magnificent 
works,  see  tlie  least  occasion  for  exaltation,  the 
least  incitement  to  pride;  while  they  who  know 
a  litite  but  are  ignorant  how  much  remains  to 


be  known,  are  pufied  up  with  imaginary  coiise- 
quence,  and^ deserve  our  pity. 

*«  We  see  that  in  the  works  of  nature  there  is 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  rational 
faculties  ;  and  limited  as  these  faculties  are,  they 
are  strengthened  by  use,  and  worthily  employ^ 
when  we  endeavour  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
as  much  of  the  wonders  of  creation  as  its  Author 
has  permitted  ns  to  comprehend.  As* we  pro- 
ceed, new  discoveries  reward  our  search,  the 
sources  of  intellectual  enjoymept  pour  an  increas- 
ing stream  of  satisfaction  upon  the  delighted 
mind  ;  while  sensual  gratifications,  perishable 
like  their  objects,  tend  only  to  enervate  the  soul, 
and  sink  ud  far  below  the  level  of  that  high 
station  which  man  is  designed  to  fill  in  the  scale 
of  created  beings.  The  pursuits  of  science, 
properly  conducted,  tend  to  enlarge  our  views, 
to  banish  narrow  prejudices,  to  increase  our  love 
of  truth,  and  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  mind. 

"  Not  more  distant  is  heaveh  from  earih  than 
false  philosophy  from  the  tTMe*  A  set  of  wild 
and  extravagant  notions  is  no^  philosophy,  though 
in  ^  neighbouring  country  they  have  been  digni- 
fied with  the  name.  These  pretended  philoso- 
phers have  gloried  in  denying  the  fairest  dedue- 
tions  from  reason— the  most  obvious  truths; 
but  the  direful  consequences  of  this  perversion 
of  intellect  Will  long  afford  an  awful  and  instruc- 
tive lesson  to-mankind. 

'« True  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  real 
wisdom,  the  proper  application  of  our  faculties, 
directed  solely  to  th^^  discovery  of  truth,  whidi 
brings  beauty,  order  and  excellence,  harmonizes 
the  minds  of  its  votaries,  teaehes  them  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  all  the  productions  of  the  Creator, 
and  leads  them  to  feel  even  for  the  least  of  his 
adimate  beings.  These  will  not  put  one  of  his 
sensitive  creatures  to  unnecessary  pain;  and, 
rising  from  the  simple  polype  and  the  worm  to 
their  fellow  man,  will  be  more  anxious  to  employ 
their  knowledge  in  diffusing  comforts,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  misery  which  many  have  brought  upon 
themselves ;  and,  on  the  broad  scale  of  universal 
benevolence,  will  imitate,  ai^  far  as  in  their  power. 
Him  who  is  constantly  diffusing  good.  These 
are  the  dispositions  of  the  true  philosophers ; 
this  is  the  temper  of  heaven. 

*'  In  such  an  age  as  the  present,  it  may  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  uige  the  accumulated  evidence 
we  now  possess,  in  favour  of  the  fundamental 
truths  we  most  surely  believe ;  but  on  the  juve- 
nile part  of  the  community,  who  are  now  form- 
ing their  opinions,  and  beginning  to  reason  for 
themselves,  I  wish  to  impress  this  important 
consequence,  deducible  from  the  subjects  which 
haVe  passed  in  review  before  us,  that  in  aU  the 
great  powers  of*  nature  we  observe  such  marks 
of  contrivance,  such  adaptation  of  cause  to  effect, 
and  the  whole  executed  by  means  so  sublimely- 
simple,  that  we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  willi 
Archdeacon  Paley,  such  designs  must  have  had  a 
Signer;  and  that  designer  most  be  God*" 
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We  have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  diary, 
that  William  Allen  did  not,  at  this  time-,  rest 
mtlsfted  with  a  merely  philosophical  religion,  but 
that  he  was  concerned  to  seek  for  the  sensible 
evidence  of  the  Divine  Master^s  coiintenande  and 
support ;  and  that  his  prayers  were  often  put  up 
lor  himself  and  for  the  young  people  under  his 
care. 

As  William  Allen  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
mere  superficial  k^iowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  so  wefind  him,  in  the 
summer  of  1804,  descending  the  mine  of  Dol- 
eoath,  in  Cornwall,  eleven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  examine  with  his  own 
eyea  the  buried  wonders  of  .the  mineral  world. 
There  amidst  continual  moisture  dropping  from 
the  rocks,  and  sometimes  ankle  deep  in  mud,  he 
examined,  by  a  thermometer  which  he  carried 
with  him,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
air  in  those  subterraneous  abodes ;  traversing,  in 
these  explorations,  a  narrow  passage  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Four 
hours  were  thus  passed  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

A  visit  of  this  character^  to  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  mine,  and  the  sight  of  the  labourers  who 
were  toiling  from  year  to  year,  far  removed  from 
the  light  of  day,  amidst  the  humidity  and  noxious 
gases  which  those  deep  sunk  caverns  frequently 
evolve,  could  hardly  fail  to  impress  such  a  mind 
as  his,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  miner* 

In  the  year  1805,  William  Allen  continued 
his  lectures  at  the  hospital  and  the  Royal  insti- 
tution ;  but  in  addition  to  these  labours,  he  was 
placed,  about  that  time,  on  the  committee  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  his  exertions 
were  frequently  united  with  those  of  Thomas 
CLarkson,  in  the  promotion  of  that  righteous 
cause.  His  house  was  for  a  long  time  the  home 
of  that  devoted  champion  of  the  negro  race,  when 
he  was  prosecuting  his  labours  in  London. 

On  the  25th  of  3d  month,  1807,  the  bill  for 
abolishing  the  African  slave-trade  received  the 
royal  assent ;  soon  after  which,  the  friends  of 
African  civilization  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
William  Allen  was  present,  to  consider  the 
means  for  promoting  this  object.  A  society  was 
then  formed,  called  the  African  Institution,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  was  chosen  president.  This  Duke, 
it  may  be  remembered,  separated  from  his  royal 
relations  while  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave  trade 
was  under  discussion  in  parliamsnt,  and  gave  his 
influence  in  support  of  the  measure.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  this  association  was  to  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  that  injured  continent,  William  AUen 
gave  a  large  portion  of  his  eneigy  and  time  to  its 
concerns ;  he  becoming  one  of  its  directors^ 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  London  succeeding  the  abolition  of  this 
traffic,  a  minute  was  made  expressive'  of  thank* 
fohiess  to  the  Almigh^  for  this  important  event, 


and  a  prayer  that  he  might  so  direct  the  future 
counsels  of  the  nation,  tii  such  furdier  acts  of 
justice  and  mercy  as  might  promote  his  glory  in 
the  harmony  of  his  rational  creation.  Those 
who  have  attentively  regarded  the  subsequent 
measures  of  the  British  government  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  their  extensive  domi- 
nions, may  probably  incline  to  the  sentiment  that 
this  prayer  was  not  entirely  unavailing. 

The  activity  of  William  Allen  is  often  indi- 
cated by  the  notes  in  his  diary.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  follow  him,  on  a  former  day,  to  the 
mines  of  Dolcoath ;  in  the  present  year  (1807) 
we  find  him  and  one  of  his  friends  visiting  the 
north  of  England,,  ascending  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood,  measuring-  their 
height  with  a  barometer,  and  ai^rwards  making 
the  calculations  by  which  the  altitudes  were  to 
be  deduced  from  their  observations.  The  re* 
suits,  (Compared  with  those  of  other  observers, 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  correctness. 
And  in  juxtaposition  with  these  notices  of  ine 
philosophic  labours,  we  find  him  gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  soul-sustaining  evidence  of  the 
Divine  presence  which  he  was  favoured  to  ex- 
perience during  the  silent  part  of  a  meeting  for 
worship. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  Great  Britain  being 
greatly  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  apparently 
quailing  before  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  William 
Alien  remarks:  <*How.  all  this  will  terminate 
must  be  left ;  but  I  seem  increasingly  convinoei 
that  the  less  our  Society  mingle  in  the  politics  of 
the  world  t/ie  better.  Our  part  is  to  stand  still, 
humbly  trust,  and  even  sufifer,  if  permitted,  in 
the  support  of  our  peaceable  principles.*' 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  we  find  William  AUen, 
together  with  his  friends  Luke  Howard  and 
Frederick  Smith,  joining  a  small  society  which 
w^  formed  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  capital  punishments.  On  this  he  remarks, 
"Every  thing,  however  small,  which  we  do 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  witli  a  desire  that  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
every  thing  we  patiently  suffer  as  a  permission 
from  him,  tends  to  nourish  the  spiritLud  life.'* 

Having,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
year,  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roysd  Society, 
he  appears  to  have  been  preparing,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this,  to  lay  the  result  of  some  interesting 
experiments  before  that  body,  but  the  state  of 
mental  poverty  which  he  experienced,  excited 
an  apprehension  that  he  was  permitting  his  mini 
to  be  improperly  absorbed  by  subjects  of  this 
nature.  His  pious  mother,  also,  fearful  that  his 
ardent  pursuits  of  scientific  acquirements  would 
divert  his  mind  from  objects  of  greater  impor- 
tance, addressed  one  or  more  letters  to  him,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts :  **He  who  has 
loved  thee  from  thy  earliest  youth,  has  called 
thee  to  love  him  above  allf  to  dedicate  th3rself  to 
him,  to  surrender  thy  all  to  him  to  be  made  use  of 
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as  he  shall  direct  The  reins  of  government 
should  not  be  in  thy  hands,  but  in  his,  to  tu^n 
thee  into  the  path  he  may.  in  future  appoint,  and 
out  of  what  thou,  as  a' man,  wquldst  have  chosen 
for  thyself.  It  is  not  the  strength  of  natural 
affection  which  leads  me  to  say  thou  wast  not 
intended  to  spend  all  thy  time  in  earthly  pur- 
suits, but  through  submission  to  the  operation  of 
that  Power  which  creates  anew,  thou  art  designed 
,t6  lead  the  minds  of  dthers,  both  by  example 
dud  precept,  from  earth  to  heaven.  I  believe  it 
may  be  said  of  thee,  as  was  said  to  Peter,  ^atan 
hath  desired  to  have  thee  .that  he  may  sift  thjpe 
as  wheat ;  but  I  humbly  hope  that  the  same  Ad- 
vocate will  plead  for  thee,  that /Ay /at'M/at^  not, 
I  again  intreat  thee  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
setting  thyself  more  at  liberty  in  future.  Thou 
art  too  much  absorbed  in  study,  my  beloved  child, 
for  however  innocent  it  may  be,  yet,  like  the 
doves  in  the  temple,  it  fills  up  a  plaee  in  the 
temple  of  thy  heart  which  ought  to  be  otherwise 
occupied,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  in  whose 
hands  thou  wouldst  beco^ie  an  instrument  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  pure  Christianity. 
Come,  my  beloved  child,  if  a  right  hand  or  a 
right  eye  be  called  for,  give  it  up-  The  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee 
an  hundred  fold." 


A  TESTIMONY  / 

Of  Norwich  Monthly  Meetings  concerning 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  deceased. 

With  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  loss 
which  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved,  and  much  valued  friend,  accompanied, 
as  we  trust,  with  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
we  feel  it  right  to  issue  the  following  testimony 
on  his  behalf. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  was  the  third  son  of  John 
and  Catharine  Gurney,  and  was  born  at  Earlham, 
near  Norwich,  on  the  2nd  of  Eighth  month, 
1788.  He  was  one  of  eleven  children,  who 
were  deprived,  whilst  he  was  in  his  infancy, 
of  the  tender  care  and  oversight  of  their  pious 
and  affectionate  mother.  They  were  objects  of 
the  tender  solicitude  of  their  numerous  friends, 
as  they  advanced  in  life,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  being  brought 
up  under  circumstances  which  naturally  intro- 
duced them  to  scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  young  and 
sensitive  minds,  their  ardent  and  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, were  in  no  small  danger  of  being  led 
astray  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our 
Christian  profession. 

This  period  was  also  one  of  great  religious 
and  political  excitement,  to  which  our  dear 
friend  was  much  exposed ;  yet  we  believe,  that 
at  this  time  he  was  the  special  object  of  Divine 
regard  3  and  those  who,  in  Christian  love,  often 
looked  upon  him  with  anxiety,  were  comforted 
in  observing  that,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he 


appeared  to  be  remarkably  preserved  from  the 
temptations  which  surrounded  him. 

In  childhood,  he  exhibited  unusual  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  great  warmth  of  affection  for 
all  the  members  of  his  family  circle ;  and  this 
love  increased  and  deepened,  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  family  of  man.  In  very  early  life 
we  find  him  expressing  in  his  privMe  journal  an 
earnest  desire,  firstly,  that  he  may  be  found  lov- 
ing and  serving  his  Qod  and  Saviour  with  his 
whole  heart  j  and  secondly,  that  he  may  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  render  service  to  his  fellow-beings  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Great  care  was 
taken  with  his  education,  and  he  exhibited,  in 
his  approach  to  manhood,  considerable  acqui- 
sitions in  science  and  classical  literature. 

He  was  at  an  early  pei^iod  brought  into  a 
close  attention  to  business,  in  his  connexion  with 
the  extensive  establishment  belonging  to  his 
family:  but  whilst  entering  into  the  active 
scenes  of  lift*,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects, 
his  mind  still  appears  to  have  been  religiously 
disposed  ]  and  his  private  memorandums  at  this 
time  sufficiently  evince  that  he  was  brought  to 
consider  religion  as  the  great  business  of  his  life, 
^his  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbours  as  the 
moving  principle  of  action;  and  the  views 
which  he  took  of  himself  were  of  the  most 
humbling  and  abasing  nature. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  became  of  great  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  decided  as  to  his  re- 
ligious course ;  and  we  find  that,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  he  was  brought  into  much  serious 
thoughtful n ess,  and  even  conflict  of  mind,  on 
the  subject  of  uniting  himself  more  closely  to 
the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member  by  birth ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  resign- 
ing himself  in  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child  to 
the  unerring  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
was  enabled,  though  surrounded  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  a  full  surrender ;  and  he 
maintained,  with  holy  boldness,  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

During  this  period,  he  mentions  a  ^particular 
case,  in  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take 
up  his  cross  in  the  self-denying  path  which  he 
had  chosen,  and  on  which  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing refleptions : — "  I  now  feel  thankful  and  at 
ease,  and  I  trust  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
week  has  been  confirming,  through  mercy,  to 
my  general  faith.  I  humbly  desire  to  be  en- 
s^bled  to  look  to  Christ  as  a  precious  Saviour  who 
has  shed  his  blood  for  me ;  and  to  love  and  obey 
him  without  reserve ;  conscious  however  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  my  own  strength.  In 
thus  entering  more  completely  into  a  small  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  I  feel  satisfied  on  the  ground 
of  believing  that  they  do  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  in  many  respects,  in  more  original  purity 
than  any  other  sept.    But,  whilst  thus  impressed, 
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I  earaestly  hope  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  stand  on 
a  broad  basis,  whereon  I  can  heartily  onhe 
with  all  Christians.  I  desire  a  cathplic  spirit, 
a  truly  humbled  and  dependent  mind,  an  in- 
crease of  faitb,  hope,  and  watchfulness,  and 
knowledge  of  scriptural  truth." 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1817,  he  married  Jane 
Birkbeck,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Birkbeck,  of  Lynn,  in  this  county,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  two  children :  but  this  union,  pro- 
ductive of  much  comfort  during  its  continuance, 
was  terminated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  his 
wife  in  1822. 

For  many  months  before  our  beloved  friend 
nx>ke  in  the  ministry,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
through  deep  conflict,  and  even  sore  tempta- 
tion and  depression :  and  earnest  was  his  prayer 
that  the  hand  of  discipline  might  bring  him  into 
a  state  of  greater  holiness  and  nearness  to  God, 
that  Ht  would  condescend  yet  to  purify,  help, 
and  guide  him  \  and  that  he  might  ever  feel  his 
own  uuwoithiness.    His  prayer  was  heard;  ,for 
soon  after  he  writes: — ^'^How  beautifully  has 
the  atmosphere  cleared !  and,  afler  some  of  the 
deepest  conflicts  I  have  ever  yet  gone  through, 
how  delightful  a  calm  am  I  introduced  into! 
How  do  I  desire  to  be  bowed  down  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  God  of  my  life  for  his  abundant 
blessings.     How  do  I  desire  to  receive  from 
Htm  a  renewed  ability  to  love  and  serve  Him 
with  my  whole  heart."    He  then  alludes  to  his 
mouth  having  been  opened  in  the  ministry  since 
his  last  entry  in  his  journal,  in  the  little  meet- 
ing at  Lynn ;  and  adds,  <<  I  was  made  sensible 
of  great  peace  and  happiness  afterwards."    On 
a  review,  at  a  later  period,  of  this  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  ministry  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings, he  remarks  as  follows  :^— <<  Oh !  the  delight- 
ful flow  of  quiet  happiness  which  continued  to 
be  my  portion  through  the  whole  of  that  day ! 
No  words  can  adequately  set  it  forth,  and  the 
savour  of  it  is  even  now  fresh  in  my  remem- 
brance."    His  communications  proceeded,  we 
believe,  from  the  only  real  and  true  source  of 
instruction,  and  were  accompanied  with  that 
anointing  which  rendered  them  powerful  and 
convincing  to  bis  hearers:  under  this  oonvic^ 
tion  he  was  recorded  as  an  acknowledged  minis- 
ter on  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1818. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  minute  was 
granted  him  to  attend  the  General  and  other 
Meetings  in  Scotland  in  company  with  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry.  During  this  journey,  consider- 
ing it  a  part  of  his  Christian  duty,  he  also  visit- 
ed most  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England,  and  published  the  result  of  his  ex- 
aminations in  a  valaable  little  work,  immedi- 
ately after  his  return,  which  we  believe  pro 
duced  a  g^^at  effect,  in  promoting  much  of  that 
reform  which  took  place  about  this  time,  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  crime. 


In  the  year  1821  he  commenced  that  exten- 
sive religious  service  in  various  parts  of  England, 
which  in  a  few  years  had  embraced  almost  every 
county,  including.  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  many  of  these  engagements,  family 
visits  formed  a  part  of  his  labours,  and  in  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  public  meetings  with  those 
not  of  our  religious  Society :  for  which  service 
he  was  eminently  qualified. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1827  he  visited 
Ireland,  in  company  with  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Fry  and  her  husband's  sister  Elizabeth  Fry. 
This  weighty  engagement  included  a  visit  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin,  the  several  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  most  of  the  particular 
meetings  of  that  island,  as  well  as  many  public 
meetings.  We  believe  this  visit  was  attended 
with  great  benefit  and  satisfaction;  and  the 
cause  of  benevolence  was  not  forgotten,  as  it 
comj}rised  also  a  careful  examination  of  the 
prisons  in  that  country,  and  concluded  by  a 
representation  to  the  Government  thereon. 

In  the, Seventh  month,  1827,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Fowler,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
fiachel  Fowler,  of  Melksham,  in  whom  he 
found  an  affectionate  and  sympathizing  help- 
meet. 

Many  visits  were  paid  by  him  in  sundry  parts 
of  England  during^  the  three  following  years ; 
and  one  in  particular  to  the  School  at  Ack- 
worth,  an  establishment,  for  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  was  deeply  concerned,  and  which 
always  partook  largely  of  his  solicitude.  For 
many  years  he  regularly  attended  its  (General 
Meetings,  and  was  much  engaged  in  promoting 
every  ^ort  for  the  improvement  of  its  plans, 
the  further  extension  of  its  usefulness,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  religious  education  of  the  children. 
Its  prosperity  lay  very  near  his  heart. 

During  this  course  of  constant  dedication  to 
the  service  of  his  Lord,  he  was  again  visited  by 
domestic  afiliction,  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife,  whom  it  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
remove  by  death,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the 
year  1835.  Although  this  stroke  was  severely 
felt,  his  labours  of  love  were  not  long  suspended; 
but,  having  visited  this  year  North  Wales  and 
other  parts,  he  obtained  a  certificate  in  1836  to 
visit  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  hold- 
ing meetings  throughout. 

For  many  years  his  mind  had  been  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  required  of  him 
to  give  himself  up  to  a  visit,  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  others  m 
North  America,  and  after  much  conflict  of  mind 
he  was  brought  to  lay  this  subject  before  Kis 
friends. 

It  appears,  that  just  previously  to  his  setting 
out  on  this  journeys  he  made  the  following 
striking  memorandums  on  taking  a  review  of  his 
past  life,  with  many  of  its  exercises  and  ex- 
periences-— ^^^I  can  with  truth  acknowledge 
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that  no  greater  means  of  Qsefulness  and  happi- 
.  neBS  have  fallen  in  my  way  than  our  weekAlay 
meetings.  Their  quietness,  the  seriousness  of 
those  Friends  who  are  in  the  regular  habit  of 
attending  them,  the  sweet  feeling  of  unity  in 
.  our  worship,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  ministry 
sometimes  uttered  on  these  occasions,  are  all 
hallowed  in  my  mind  and  feelings ;  and  were  I 
asked  what  had  been  the  happiest  portion  of  my 
life,  I  believe  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  re- 
plying,— the  hours  abstracted  from  the  common 
business  of  the  World  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship.  The  sacrifice  is  greater  than  that 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week,  when  all  business  ceases ;  and  the  reward 
graciously  bestowed  has  been  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  many  others,  great  in  proportion. 
May  none  of  my  young  friends  and  relatives, 
who  belong  to  our  Society,  ever  throw  them- 
nelves  out  of  the  way  of  so  precious  a  privi- 
lege!" 

He  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  8th  of 
Seventh  month,  1837,  and  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  24th  of  the  following  month. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  on  looking  forward 
to  arduous  service  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he 
writes : — ^**  I  trust  I  am  made  deeply  sensible  of 
my  own  unworthiness  and  unfitness  for  the 
work.  Oh!  Lord,  in  the  plenitude  of  thy 
mercies,  undertake  for  me,  and  let  thy  own 
glorious  works  praise  Thee.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  for  me  to  close  the  present  year ;  and  a 
cause  of  unutterable  thankfulness  in  looking  back 
upon  past  conflicts,  that  I  am  permitted  to  close 
it  in  peace.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul !  and 
all  that  is  within  me  bless  and  hallow  His  glo- 
rious name!" 

In  the  course  of  this  arduous  engagement,  our 
beloved  friend  visited  most  of  the  settlements 
of  Friends  on  the  American  Continent,  includ- 
ing those  in  Canada,  held  numerous  public 
meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their  families 
itt  many  places :  and  the  testimonials  with 
which  he  was  furnished  on  his  return  acknow- 
ledged that  his  public  ministry  had  been  accep- 
table and  edifying,  his  private  labours  instruct 
tive  and  encouraging,  and  his  life  and  convei^ 
sation  consistent  with  his  Christian  profession. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  visit  he  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  had  religious  service  in 
the  Danish,  and  in  some  of  the  British  Islands. 
This  visit  to  the  West  Indies  also  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  happy  results 
which  had  attended  the  emancipation  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  English  colonies.  To  one  who 
had  so  long  and  so  zealously  laboured  to  effect 
this  great  and  wonderful  change,  such  an  oppor- 
tunity could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting. 
And  he  embraced  every  suitable  occasion  after- 
wards of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  notice 
of  those  in  authority,  as  well  as  of  the  public  [ 


generally,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Fourth  month,  1840,  and  was  favoured  to  reach 
his  own  home  in  safety  and  in  peace,  pn  the 
19th  of  the  Eighth  month  following,  alter  an 
absence  of  three  years. 

On  a  review  of  this  journey  shortly  after- 
wards, he  made  the  following  memorandum : — 
"An  absence  of  excitement, — an  unbroken 
tranquillity, are  my  happy  portion.  The  broad 
seal  of  the  Spirit  of  my  God  seems  conspicuous- 
ly to.  rest  on  the  labours,  perils,  exercises,  and 
engagements  of  the  last  three  memorable  years. 
The  Lord  be  praised!  The  Lord  a/o»e  be 
praised  !*' 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1841,  he  was  liberated 
for  religious  service  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  including  the  Hague,  Copenhagen, 
and  Berlin,  for  visiting  the  meetings  of  Friends 
at  Pyrmont  and  Minden,and  for  holding  public 
meetings  beyond  their  limits.  In  this  journey 
he  had  the  company  of  his  beloved  sister  Eliza- 
beth Fry. 

In  the  Tenth  month  of  the  same  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  Paul  Kirkbride, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Kirkbride,  of 
Philadelphia;  with  whom  he  lived  in  close  and 
affectionate  union  until  the  period  of  his  death : 
and  who  was  associated  with  him  in  all  hia  sub- 
sequent rel^ious  engagements* 

(To  b«  eootlDued.; 


PASCAL. 


For  #rieodi*  Aeriew. 


The  pleasant  article  in  reference  to  this  illus- 
trious man,  which  appeared  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  this  journal,  has  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection a  paper  in  the  Edintmrg  Review,  in 
which  his  character  is  beautifully  analysed,  and 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  eloquent  words: 

<<  On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly 
diversified  characteristics  of  thia  exalted  genius 
in  its  different  moods  and  phases — ^the  combinar 
tion  of  sublimity  and  depth  with  lightness  and 
grace — of  the  noblest  aptitudes  for  abstract 
speculation  with  the  mtost  exquisite  delicacy  of 
taste  and  the  utmost  sensibility  of  feeling — of 
profound  melancholy  with  the  happiest  and  the 
most  refined  humour  and  raillery — the  grandeur 
of  many  aspects  of  his  character,  and  the  love- 
liness of  others,  we  seem  to  be  reminded  of  the 
contradictory  features  of  Alpine  scenery,  where 
all  forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  of  loveliness 
and  terror,  are  found  in  singular  proximity; 
where  upland  valleys  of  exquisite  verdure  and 
softness  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers ; 
where  spots  of  purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty, 
smile  under  the  vety  shadow  of  huge  snowy 
peaks,  and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage 
gorges,  in  which  reign  perpetual  sterility  and 
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de^atioa ;  iq  which  the  very  silence  is  appal- 
Hog — ^brokeo  only  by  the  roar  of  the  distaat 
eataract,  aod  the  loaely  thuader  of  the.  ava- 
lanche." 

It  appears  that  Pascal,  however,  has  other 
qkpDneaU  than  hia  old  enemies  the  Jesuits — the 
well  known  French  philos)pher  and  historian 
Cousin  has  preferred  Against  one  whose  life  was 
a  testimony  to  bis  firm  belief  in  Christianity , 
the  charge  of  haviog  advocated  scepticism  in 
hia  writings.  Some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  able  writer  in  the  Review  refutes  this 
charge  are  interesting  to  me,  as  laying  down  in 
clear  and  forcible  language  a  rule  which  is  of 
very  general  application.  Speaking  of  Pascal's 
opinions  as  to  the  dimonairaiive  nature  of  the 
proofs  of  Christianity,  founded  qA  reasoning 
alone,  he  remarks : 

<*  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  gpometri- 
cal  cast  of  Pascal's  mind,  as  well  as  his  gloomy 
temperament,  have  led  him  at  times  into  extrava- 
gant expressions  on  this  subject,  so  accomplished 
.  a  critic  as  M.Couain  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  take  such  expressions  alone,  and  in 
tbeir  utmost  strictness,  if  they  can  be  confronted 
with  others  which  modify  or  explain  them. 
The  former,  in  common  candour,  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted only  in  Qonnexion  with  the  latter. 
This  is  the  course  we  always  pursue  in  inter- 
preting the  language  of  writers  who  have  in- 
dulged in  unlimited  propositions ;  and  if  it  be 
found  even  impossible  to  harmonize  certain  ex- 
pressions— if  they  be  absolutely  contradictory — 
all  we  feel  at  liberty  to  do  is  to  affirm  the  in- 
condstency  of  the  writer ;  not  to  assume  that 
he  meant  all  that  could  possibly  be  implied  in 
the  one  class  of  expressions,  and  nothing  by  the 
other.  We  know  it  is  so  natural  for  an  author 
of  much  iou^ination  or  sensibility  to  give  an 
inordinately  strong  expression  to  a  present 
thought  or  feeling,  and  to  forget  the  judge  in 
the  advocate,  that  he  must  be  taken  in  another 
mood,  or  rather  in  several,  if  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  mean  of  his  sentiments.  Pascal 
hat  in  one  of  his  Penae^  indicated  this  only 
reaooaable  method  of  procedure. 

**  Now,  M.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  the  expressions  to  which  he  has  given  such 
an  unfavourable  interpretation,  may  be  easily 
confronted  with  others  of  a  different  tendency. 
He  himself,  indeed,  proclaims  it.  He  even 
says,  no  man  ever  contradicted  himself  more 
tfaan  Pascal. 

^  Now,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire  here  into 
the  justness  of  the  latter  part  of  this  representa* 
tion;  but  we  simply  ask,  why  should  all  <the 
replies'  which,  as  our  author  admits,  ^Pascal 
tm  himelf  made  to  scepticism,'  go  for  nothing, 
and  only  the  sentences  in  which  he  appears  to 
favour  it  be  remembered ;  and  not  only  remem-. 
bered,  but  taken  as  the  sole  exponents  of  his 
opioioos?    Surely  a  sceptic  might  as  well  take 


the^|^K)site' side,  and  say^i  <Alas!  after  Pascal, 
seems  in  many  expressions  to  have  conceded 
much  to  scepticism,  he  forgets  all  he  had  said; 
and  shows,  by  his  whole  talk  of,  <  intuitive 
truths,'  and  f  s^ntiment,^  and  ^  feeling,'  that  he 
is  no  better  than  a  dogmatist.'  Might  we  not 
say  to  the  two  objectors,  *  Worthy  friends  I  you 
are  the  two  knights  in  the  fable ; — one  is  look- 
ing on  the  golden,  and  the  other  on  the  silver 
side  of  the  same  shield.' " 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  able 
writer  contains  reflections  so  ja^t  and  so  forcibly 
enunciated,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  quote  them : — 

<'  That  man,  who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay, 
and  looks  out  upon  the  illimitable  universe 
through  such  tiny  windows — who  stands,  as 
Pascal  sublimely  says,  between  <  two  infinitudes* 
—who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  mysteries, 
which  he  overlooks  only  because  he  is  so  fa^ 
miliar  with  them,  should  doubt  a  proposition 
(otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulty, does  not  seeip  very  reasonable.  But 
when  we  further  reflect  that  that  very  mind 
which  erects  itself  into  a  standard  of  all  things, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
it  ou:{ht  to  know  best — ^itself,  and  finds  there 
the  most  inscrutable  of  all  mysteries; — when 
we  reflect  that  when  asked  to  declare  what  it- 
self is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter — nothing  either  of  its 
own  essence  or  its  mode  of  operation — ^that  it  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  itself  material,  and 
sometimes  immaterial — that  it  cannot  quite  come 
to  a  conclusion  whether  the  body  really  exists 
or  is  a  phantom,  or  in  what  way  (if  ^he  body 
really  exist)  the  intimate  union  between  the  two 
is  maintained ; — ^when  we  see  it  perplexed  be- 
yond expression,  even  to  conceive  how  these 
phenomena  can  be  reconciled — proclaiming  it 
to  be  an  almost  equal  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  Matter  can  think,  or  the  Soul  be  material, 
or  a  connexion  maintained  between  two  totally 
different  substances,  aiid  yet  admitting  that  one 
of  these  must  be  true,  though  it  cannot  satisfac- 
torily determine  which ; — when  we  reflect  on 
all  this,  surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  so  ignorant  a  being  refusing  to  believe 
a  proposition  merely  because  it  is  above  its  com^ 
prehension,  is  of  all  paradoxes  the  most  para* 
doxical,  and  of  all  absurdities  the  most  lu- 
dicrous." C. 


VISIT  TO  HUMBOLDT. 

I  had  gone  over  in  the  Washington,  the  pio- 
neer of  the  American  mail-steamers,  to  Bremen, 
and  was  striking  over  the  continent  for  a  paseo 
on  the  Rhine,  and  to  intercept  the  steamer  at 
Southampton  on  her  return  to  New  York.  I 
had  but  a  day  for  Berlin.  There  was  but  one 
object  in  H  I  had  any  special  desire  to  see,  and 
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that  was — ^Humboldt.  I  might  visit  Berlin 
again,  the  other  munumentB  of  the  city  would 
remain ;  but  he  might  pass  away. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  called  upon^Mr. 
Donaldson,  our  minister,  and  to  my  extreme 
regret  learned  from  him  that  Baron  Humboldt 
was  with  the  king  at  Potsdam,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, in  feeble  health,  and  unable  to  receive 
visitors.  Fortunately,  I  had  occasion  afterwards 
to  call  upon  Baron  Von  Rcenne,  formerly  Prus- 
sian minister  to  this  country,  and  incidentally 
mentioning  to  him  my  disappointment  and  re- 
gret, he  stopped  me  abruptly,  and  with  friendly 
earnestness  said,  that  I  must  not  leave  Berlin 
without  seeing  Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  same 
time  looking  at  his  watch,  calling  up  my  servant, 
telling  him  that  the  cars  for  Potsdam  started  at 
12,  and  hastily  writing  a  line  of  introduction, 
without  allowing  me  any  time  for  acknow- 
ledgments, he  hurried  me  off  to  my  carriage. 
A  brisk  ride  brought  me  to  the  depot  just  in 
time  for  the  cars,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  car- 
ried us  to  Potsdam,  and  almost  before  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise,  I  was  at  Baron 
Humboldt's  residence. 

It  was  in  the  Royal  Palace,  a  stately  and 
historic  pile,  once  the  residence  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  his  apartments  remaining  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  left  them.  One  wing 
was  now  occupied  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and  it 
seemed  a  just  tribute  and  a  right  reward — a 
proper  crowning  of  his  fame,  alike  honourable 
to  Prince  and  subject,  that  after  years  of  travel, 
of  physical  and  intellectual  labour,  he  should,  in 
the  evening  of  his  days,  return  to  the  town  in 
which  he  was  born,  to  live  in  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  guest  and  friend  of  bis  king. 

Ascending  to  the  door  of  his  apartments,  I 
was  disappointed  anew  by  positive  word  from 
the  servant  in  attendance,  that  the  Baron  would 
not  receive  any  visitors  that  day.  With  very 
little  hope  of  success,  but  disposed  to  try  every 
chance,  I  left  my  letter  and  card  with  an  inti- 
mation that  I  would  call  again  at  2  o'clock. 

On  my  return,  the  expression  of  the  servant's 
face  as  he  opened  the  door,  relieved  me  of  all 
apprehension.  Showing  me  into  an  adjoining 
apartment,  Baron  Humboldt  came  to  meet  me, 
with  the  flattering  greeting  that  no  letter  of 
introduction  was  necessary. 

I  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  was 
surprised  at  not  finding  him  bowed  down,  and 
bent  by  age.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  he 
had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  world  of  letters, 
sitting  as  it  were,  upon  a  throne,  lighting  up 
the  pathway  of  science  to  the  philosopher,  and 
teaching  the  school-boy  at  his  desk.  He  was 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  past  generation. 
Indeed,  his  reign  had  been  so  long,  and  his  fame 
went  back  so  &r,  that  until  I  saw  him  bodily,  I 
had  almost  regarded  him  as  a  part  of  hislojy, 


and  belonging  to  the  past  \  even  then,  alone  and 
in  the  stillness  of  the  Palace,  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  looking  at  him  as  something  monu- 
mental, receiving  the  tribute  of  posthumous 
fame. 

He  is  now  nearly  eighty,  but  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  some  years  younger.  In  stature, 
he  is  rather  under  than  above  the  middle  size, 
with  a  frame,  probably  in  youth,  well-iitted  for 
the  hardships  of  his  arduous  travels.  His  head 
might  serve  as  a  study  for  a  craniologist ;  his 
face  is  broad,  and  bis  eye  remarkable  for  its 
intellect  and  expression.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  without  ribands  or  decorar 
tions  of  any  kind,  and  his  apartments  correi^ 
ponded  with  the  simplicity  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  was  debilitated  from  an  attack 
of  illness,  but  the  vigour  and  elissticity  of  his 
mind  were  unimpaired.  He  spoke  English 
with  much  fluency,  but  with  an  accent,  and  his 
manner  of  speaking  and  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation reminded  me  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
was  an  old  personal  friend,  ibid  to  whom  he 
wished  to  be  remembered. 

The  ruined  cities  of  America  being  the  means 
of  bringing  me  to  his  acquaintance,  were  o( 
course  the  first  subject  referred  to,  but  learning 
that  my  connexion  with  the  line  of  mml- 
steamers  to  Bremen  was  the  immediate  object 
which  had  brought  me  to  Germany,  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  I  was  identified  with 
an  enterprise,  at  that  moment  most  interesting 
to  Germany.  He  considered  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  establishing  the  line,  wise  and 
statesmanlike,  as,  for  a  commercial  people  like 
ours,  it  must  be  the  means  of  opening  new  rela- 
tions, and  a  wide  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens.  He  himself  felt  a  lively  interest  in  its 
success,  believing  that  the  Germans  of  all  classes 
Were  desirous  of  direct  intercourse  with  us; 
that  they  had  a  gveat  variety  of  manufactures 
which  might  be  exchanged  to  advantage  for  the 
large  amount  of  our  staples  now  consumed  in 
that  country,  when  more  frequent  intercourse 
should  give  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's 
wants  and  resources:  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  there  never  could  be  any 
feeling  of  rivalry  or  any  cause  of  collision,  and 
the  closer  we  could  be  drawn  together,  the  more 
advantageous  would  it  be  to  both  countries.  He 
spoke  of  the  long  lines  of  railroads  now  con- 
structing in  Germany,  to  connectlhe  Rhine  and 
the  Danube,  the  Adriatic  and  the  North  Sea, 
with  branches  from  towns  and  manufacturing 
districts,  winding  into  each  other  all  over  the 
country,  furnishings  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation  to  the  sea-board,  such  as  had 
never  been  known  before,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  both  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  on  the- 
score  of  interest,  must  in  the  first  instance  turn 
towards  the  United  States. 

He  inquired  iibout  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  late 
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minister  to  that  country;  whether  he  had  ar- 
tWed  in  the  United  States  before  my  departure, 
and  what  was  to  be  his  future  career.  He  said 
that  it  was  understood  at  Berlin,  that  he  was  to 
be  appointed  minister  to  France,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  lose  the  public  services  of  one  so  long 
trained  in  the  school  of  diplomacy,  and  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  political  institutions  of 
Europe. — Literary  World. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  23,  1847. 

The  brief  notice  which  appears  in  this  number, 
of  an  intended  religious  visit  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Indian  tribes  still  resident  in  our  vicinity,  may  call 
to  remembrance  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
immediate  disciples :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  teach  all 
nations,"  &c.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  neglected 
portion  of  our  fellow-men  awakening  the  sympathy 
and  engaging  the  exertions  of  Friends.  The 
aborigines  of  the  country  have  strong  claims,  not 
mexBly  upon  the  Sjnrnpathy  but  upon  the  justice  of 
oar  citizens.  From  whatever  point  we  view  their 
situation,  we  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
they  must  acquire  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  or  be  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  swelting  and 
resistless  tide  of  civilization.  The  condition  of  these 
people  on  our  western  frontier ;  their  semibarbarous 
state ;  the  decrease  of  their  means  of  support  ]  and 
the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated , 
may  well  excite  our  solicitude,  not  only  on  their 
account,  bnt  on  that  of  the  white  population  in  their 
▼icinity.  If  oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad, 
well  may  it  have  that  effect  on  the  untutored  in- 
habitant  of  the  woods.  If  science  and  the  arts  can 
tame  the  savage  mind,  much  more  may  we  rely  on 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  work 
the  same  important  end. 


YsAKLT  Mbxtiko. — ^Siuce  our  second  number 
was  published,  a  letter  has  been  received  from  a 
well  known  friend  in  Ohio,  confirming  the  state- 
ments contained  in  that  number  respecting  their 
late  Yearly  Meeting.  As  the  information  included 
in  the  following  extract  had  not  been  previously 
received,  it  is  now  given,'on  account  of  the  interest 
which,  we  doubt  not,  the  readers  of  the  Eeview 
will  take  in  the  subject. 

'  The  Shawnese  Indian  establishment,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, affording  an  evidence  that  Friends'  labonrs 
in  their  behalf  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
The  school  is  pretty  well  attended — numbering 
about  fifty — and  the  children  generally  orderly  and 
desirous  of  receiving  instruction.      The  former 


superintendent  there,  was  with  us,  and  gave  an  in* 
teresting  account  of  its  past  usefulness  and  present 
prospects.  The  meeting  directed  $300  to  be  raised 
the  present  year  to  aid  in  supporting  the  concern.^' 

Information  has  been  received  that  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana  was  large  and  satis- 
factory ;  but  as  their  printed  minutes  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  we  defer  the  attempt  to  detail  their 
proceedings  until  they  shall  be  received. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  4o  learn  that  Thomas 
Wells,  who  had  charge,  during  several  years,  of 
the  schools  at  Friends'  establishment  among  the 
Indians  west  of  Missouri,  has  been  recently  liberat- 
ed by  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  to  at* 
tend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  visit  the 
remnant  of  the  native  tribes  as  far  North  as  Canada, 
and  as  far  East  as  New  England ;  taking  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  his  way. 

Westown  School. — On  a  late  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting Seminary,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
the  repairs  on  the  main  building  are  completed. 
The  old  roof,  which  had  become  quite  defective, 
has  been  replaced  by  one  of  slate,  which  of  course 
greatly  diminishes  the  danger  from  fire  Th  e 
nurseries  lately  erected,  must  be  of  important 
utility  in  case  of  any  considerable  sickness  appear- 
ing among  the  pupils.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
improvement  which  has  been  recently  made,  is 
found  in  the  chambers  assigned  to  the  boys,  as 
their  dormitories.  By  the  elevation  of  the  roof,  a 
considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  height 
of  the  ceiling.  Thus  a  greatei  supply  of  air  is 
furnished,  and  the  health  of  the  pupils  consequently 
promoted.  The  summer  session  has  just  closed, 
and  as  the  repairs,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  occasioned  a  recess  of  four  weeks  in  the 
spring,  the  school  is  to  open  for  the  winter  term  on 
the  1st  of  next  month,  making  the  autumnal  recess 
two  weeks  instead  of  three.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  this  steminary  continues  to  possess  the  undi- 
minished confidence  of  Friends  throughout  the 
Yearly  Meeting ;  as  appears  by  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  admission  during  the  ensuing  session. 

For  rriendi*  Review. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  THOMAS  STORY'S 
JOURNAL. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  an  extract 
was  given,  prefaced  by  some  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mass  of  interesting  and  highly  in- 
structive matter  to  be  found  by  the  inquirer 
after  truths  in  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends. 
An  apprehension  was  also  expressed  that  our 
young  people  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  its 
existence,  or  do  not  enough  appreciate  it,  and 
familiarise   themselves  with  it;   inundated  as 
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we  are  with  an  everflowing  gtream  of  popu< 
lar  literature,  the  obvious  tendency  of  which, 
if  not  to  demoralise,  unmi^stionably  is  to  de- 
teriorate the  taste,  and  divert  from  more  in- 
structive inquiries.  When  this  kind  of  reading, 
whether  in  the  shilling  pamphlet  or  the  news- 
paper tale,  is  sought  after  and  indulged  in,  our 
relish  for  substantial  instruction  must  be  im- 
paired, and  the  plain,  imvarnished  narratives  of 
truth  and  soberness — ^the  experiences  of  the 
pious,  and  the  conflicts  of  the  righteous — will 
have  few  attractions ;  and  we  may  eventually  be 
induced  to  cast  aside,  as  dry  and  uninteresting, 
not  only  the  writings  of  Friends,  but  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with 
the  body.  If  poison  be  administered,  disease 
must  ensue.  If  the  body  constantly  rely  upon 
flimsy,  unsubstantial  food,  though  not  in  itself 
poisonous,  it  were  unreasonable  to  look  for  a 
strong  and  healthy  frame ;  so,  if  the  mind  in- 
dulge in  <<  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  depend  for 
its  mental  food  upon  the  pages  which  shall 
most  succeed  in  fascinating  it,  is  it  possible  that 
a  wholesome  state  shall  be  produced  ?  or  does 
it  not  inevitably  follow,  that  those  hish  interests 
which  are  iiidissolubly  connected  with  our  im- 
mortal nature,  shall  be  too  much  neglected  ?  It 
may  be  accepted  as  a  certain  truth,  that  if  we 
would  rear  the  mind,  or  preserve  it  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  beauty,  its  aims  and  its  aspi- 
rations must  be  for  something  solid  und  endur- 
ing even  as  the  Truth  itself. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  forget  that  the  portico 
ought  not  to  be  larger  than  the  building.  I 
intend  to  offer  another  extract  or  two  from  the 
Journal  of  Thomas  Story.  They  are  taken 
from  the  early  part  of  it,  and  are  evidently  the 
outpourings  of  his  heart,  in  the  days  of  its  espou- 
sals. The  following  was  written,  with  other 
matter,  in  1689,  «as  things  opened*'  in  his 
mind,  before  he  had  <<  conversed  with  any 
Friend  about  their  principles,  or  read  any  of 
their  books.''  In  the  article  furnished  last  week, 
reference  was  made  to  the  beautiful  mode  of  ex- 

fression  sometimes  adopted  by  Thomas  Story, 
think  the  paragraph  below  may  be  fairly  cited 
as  an  instance.  We  will  scarcely  find  in  any 
English  author  more  melody  or  perfect  sweet- 
ness than  in  some  of  these  periods. 

<^  I  was  silent  before  the  Lord,  as  a  child  not 
yet  weaned ;  he  put  words  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
sang  forth  his  praise  with  an  audible  voice.  I 
called  unto  my  God  out  of  the  great  deep ;  he 
put  on  bowels  of  mercy,  and  had  compassion  on 
me,  because  his  love  was  infinite,  and  his  power 
without  measure.  He  called  for  my  life,  and  I 
offered  it  at  his  footstool ;  but  he  gave  it  me  as 
a  prey,  with  unspeakable  addition.  .He  called 
for  my  will,  and  I  resigned  it  at  his  cifl ;  but 
he  returned  me  his  own,  in  token  of  his  love. 
He  called  for  the  world,  and  I  laid  it  at  his 
feet,  with  the  crowns  thereof  3  I  withheld  them 


not  at  the  beckoning  of  his  hand  -,  but  mark  the 
benefit  of  exchange !  For  he  gave  me,  instead  of 
earth,  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace ;  and  in  lieu 
of  the  crowns  of  vanity,  a  crown  of  glory. 

^'  They  gazed  upon  me ;  they  said  I  was  mad, 
distracted,  and  become  a  tool ;  they  lamented 
because  my  freedom  came.  They  whispered 
against  me  in  the  vanity  of  their  imaginations ; 
but  I  inclined  mine  ear  unto  the  whisperings  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth.  I  said,  what  am  I  that  I 
should  receive  such  honour  ?  but  he  removed 
the  mountains  o^ut  of  my  way,  and  by  his  secret 
workings,  pressed  me  forward." 

Not  long  after,  we  find  recorded  the  follow* 
ing  prayer:  "0  Almighty,  incomprehensible, 
and  infinitely  merciful  Lord  God,  forasmuch  as 
none  can  enter  into  thy  rest,  unless  he  be  re- 
generated and  renewed,  I  humbly  beg,  in  the 
name,  and  for  the  sake,  of  thy  son  Christ,  that 
thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  wash  me  in  the  water 
of  life,  and  purify  my  polluted  soul  with  the 
holy  fire  of  thy  infinite  love ;  that  I  may  live 
in  thee,  and  walk  in  the  living  way  of  truth, 
love,  peace,  joy,  righteousness,  holiness,  temper- 
ance, and  patience,  so  long  as  thou  art  pleased 
to  continue  me  in  this  garden  of  labour.  And 
be  my  strength,  O  my  righteousness!  that  I  go 
not  astray  from  thy  paths,  through  the  frailty 
of  this  earthly  tabernacle ;  but  give  me  daily 
the  bread  of  life,  which  thou  freely  holdest  forth 
to  the  hungry  all  the  day  long.  And  inasmuch 
as  none  can  eat  of  this  bread,  but  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  give  me  a 
fervent  desire,  0  my  salvation !  and  a  saving 
faith,  a  living  faith,  to  lay  hold  on  thy  most 
certain  promise ;  that  I  may  be  made  partaker 
of  the  glory  that  is  laid  up  for  thy  servants  in 
thine  everlasting  habitation." 

With  the  foliowing  highly  instructive  para- 
graph, I  will  close  :  it  was  written  in  1691 : 

"  My  delight  was  continually  in  the  truth, 
and  I  desired  no  company  but  of  Friends,  and 
frequented  meetings  on  all  occasions;  where 
my  heart  was  fr<»quently  tendered  by  the  truth, 
and  it  often  reached  and  affected  others  by  me, 
and  sometimes  very  much  :  so  that  I  became 
very  dear  to  Friends,  and  they  to  me.  And  as 
that  tenderness  was  an  involuntary  ministry, 
being  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  without  words, 
I  found  for  some  time  great  satisfaction  and 
safety  in  it." 

When  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  stain  the 
beauty  of  the  world  in  Thomas  Story's  eye,  and 
call  upon  him  to  resign  its  promises  and  allure- 
ments, many  and  sore  were  the  conflicts  which 
he  endured.  He  was,  however,  strengthened  by 
Divine  Grace  to  seek  a  far  more  enduring  af»d 
incomparably  more  important  inheritance.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  talents,  educated  for  the 
law,  and  comely  in  person,  and  well  accom- 
plished. It  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
his  father  to  have  his  expectations  respecting 
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bjm  disappointed  in  this  way ;  and  although  he 
did  not,  as  did  William  Penn*8  father,  tarn  him 
OQt  of  his  house,  yet  his  position  there  was  far 
from  pleasant :  for  <<  not  one  soul  of  them,"  says 
he, «  had  any  sense  of  Truth."  Way  opened  in 
time  for  his  release,  and  he  was  enabled  to  go 
in  faith,  having  before  him  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel.  T.  U. 

For  Fiiendt*  Review. 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE. 
There  are  probably  none  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  frequently  observed,  when  perusing 
the  history  of  ouf  early  Friends,  or  other  records 
of  the  centuries  which  are  gone,  that  dates  are 
sometimes  set  down  in  a  manner  which  is  scarce- 
ly intelligible  now.  The  change  which  was 
made  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  1752,  is  not  yet  forgotten ; 
though  the  generation  that  witnessed  it,  has 
totally  passed  away.  This  change  was  opposed 
and  ridiculed  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
Even  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  permit  it  to  pass 
without  a  stroke  from  his  sarcastic  pen.  Men 
of  science  may  be  amused  by  the  Doctor's  wit, 
but  they  will  probably  form  a  humble  estimate 
of  his  philosophy. 

As  this  confusion  of  dates,  must  continue 
while  those  ancient  records  remain,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  subject 
may  be  acceptable  to  (he  readers  of  the  ^^  Re- 
view." 

The  true  length  of  the  tropical  year,  or  the 
interval  between  one  vernal  equinox  and  the 
next,  has  been  found  by  astronomers  to  be  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  48  seconds;  but 
the  method  of  reckoning  the  beginning  and 
len^h  of  the  year  for  civil  purposes,  was  settled 
by  Julius  Caesar,  46  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  supposed  the  year  to  consist  of  365 
days,  6  hours,  and  made  the  year  beein,  as  it 
does  with  us,  on  the  first  of  the  month  called 
January,  and  to  consist,  three  years  out  of  four, 
of  365  days,  and  in  the  remaining  one  of  366. 
This  would  have  kept  the  civil  and  tropical 
years  together,  if  the  latter  had  been  exactly 
365  days  and  6  hours. 

When  Julius  Caesar  regulated  the  calendar, 
the  vernal  equinox  occurred,  orwas  supposed  to 
occur,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  called  March. 
This  month,  according  to  the  regulation  which 
he  established,  was  the  third,  but  there  was  also 
an  ecclesiastical  year,  beginning  with  the  sup- 
posed time  of  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  of  course, 
this  month,  which  was  the  third  of  the  Julian, 
was  reckoned  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  year ; 
the  latter  beginning  with  the  25th  instead  of 
the  Ist  of  the  month.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  interval  hetween  the  first  of  January  and 
the  twenty- fifth  of  March,  belonged  to  the  new 
year,  according  to  the  civil,  and  to  the  old  one, 
according  to  the  ecolesiastical  reckoning.  With- 


in that  time  both  years  were  usually  set  downt 
When  the  months  were  designated  numerically 
and  not  by  their  names,  (and  this  method  of  de- 
signating them  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Friends,)  they  were  commonly  given  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hence,  what  we  now 
call  Second  month,  1847,  would  then  have  been 
termed  the  Twelfth  month,  1846-7.  After  the 
25th  of  the  First  month,  now  the  Third,  the  6 
would  have  be  dropped  and  the  7  retained. 

As  the  Julian  account  made  the-  civil  year  * 
about  11  minutes  12  seconds  longer  than  the 
tropical  year,  it  necessarily  happened  that  the 
vernal  equinox  would  occur  44  minutes  48  se* 
conds  earlier,  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning 
of  each  period  of  four  years.  This,  in  about  129 
years,  would  amount  to  one  day. 

In  the  year  325,  an  ecclesiastical  council  was 
held  at  Nice,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion  was  the  time  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  with  which  the  time  of  the  equinox  was 
intimately  connected.  The  vernal  equinox  was 
then  found  to  occur  on  the  21st  of  the  m6nth 
called  March.  This  then  was  an  epoch,  to 
which  reference  was  afterwards  made  in  the 
reckoning  of  time. 

Near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the  atten- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  called  to  this 
subject ;  the  vernal  equinox  being  then  found  to 
occur  on  the  llth,  instead  of  the  2l8t  of  the 
month.  By  the  aid  of  the  ablest  astronomers 
of  the  time,  a  plan  Was  devised  for  correct- 
ing the  calendar,  and  restoring  the  equinox 
to  the  21st  of  the  month,  as  it  was  in  325. 
The  year  1582  was  made  to  consist  of  355  in- 
stead of  365  days ;  and  to  secure  the  future  coin- 
cidence of  the  equinox,  with  the  date  then  as- 
signed to  it,  three  centurial  years  out  of  four 
were  directed,  to  be  made  common,  instead  of 
leap  years.  According  to  the  Julian  au^count, 
every  year  the  number  of  which  was  divisible 
by  4,  was  a  leap  year,  but  according  to  the  Gre- 
gorian, (as  the  new  was  then  termed,)  if  the 
number  of  the  century  was  not  divisible  by  4, 
the  centurial  year  was  a  common  one.  Thus, 
1600,  2000,  2400,  &c.,  are  leap  years,  by  the 
Gregorian,  as  well  as  the  Julian  style ;  while 
1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &c.,  would  be  commou 
years  according  to  the  former,  and  leap  years 
agreeably  to  the  latter  account. 

A  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  was  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1582,  abolishing  the  ancient  and  estab- 
lishing the  new,  or  Gregorian  calendar.  The 
Roman  Catholic  States  in  Europe,  without  much 
hesitation,  adopted  the  new  style ;  but  those  which 
had  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
ecclesiastical  aflairs,  generally  refused  to  receive 
the  reformed  calendar  from  his  hands.  But  these 
prejudices  being  softened  by  time,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  sentiments,  the  Protestant  states 
in  Germany  adopted  the  new  style  in  the  year 
1700;  and  in  1751  the  British  parliament  enad- 
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^d  a  law  requiring  the  Gregorian  style  to  be 
adopted  within  4he  Biitish  dominions.  As  the 
year  1700  was  a  leap  year  in  the  old,  and  a 
common  one  in  the  new  stj'le,  the  difference  of 
the  two  dates  had  then  become  eleven  days. 
The  act  therefore  provided  that  <<  the  next  na- 
tural day  following  the  2d  of  September,  1752, 
should  be  reckoned  the  14th."  Hence  the  say- 
ing became  current  among  the  children,  that 
they  went  to  bed  on  the  2d  and  slept  till  the 
14th  of  the  month.  By  this  regulation  the 
ecclesiastical  year  was  discontinued,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  adjusted  to  the  civil  ac- 
count. The  months,  in  consequence,  when  de- 
signated numerically,  have  changed  their  ap- 
pellation, what  was  formerly  reckoned  the  fifth, 
being  now  the  seventh,  andso  of  the  rest.  The 
four  last  months  of  the  year,  which  were  for- 
merly expressed  by  the  Latin  numerals  corres- 
ponding to  their  place  in  the  calendar,  are  con- 
sequently now  placed  out  of  their  numerical 
position.  After  1752  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
double  date  of  the  year  in  our  English  books. 

The  new  style  was  adopted  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  the  year  1753,  but  in  Russia  the  old 
style  is  still  in  use. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  to  reduce 
the  old  style  to  the  new,  for  any  time  between 
1582,  and  the  first  of  Third  month  1700,  ten 
days  must  be  added  to  the  former.  From  the 
latter  date,  to  the  same  time  in  the  year  1800, 
the  difference  i&  eleven  days.  Since  1800  there 
is  a  difference  of  12  days. 

The  omission  of  three  leap  years  in  400  years 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correc- 
tion of  a  day  until  the  end  of  nearly  4000  year^. 

£.  L. 


For  Frieadt'  Rerlew. 
GAMBLING. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legi»- 
kture,  an  act  was  passed,  the  first  section  of 
which  is  in  the  following  words : 

<*Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Penni^lvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  ii  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  That  if  any  person  shall  keep  a  room, 
buikling,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tenement,  to  be 
used  or  occupied  for  gambling,  or  shall  know- 
ingly permit  the  same  to  be  used  or  occupied  for 
gambling ;  or  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  of 
any  room,  building,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tene- 
ment, shall  rent  the  same,  to  be  used  or  occu- 
pied for  gambling,  the  person  so  offending  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  if  the  owner  of  any  room,  building, 
arbor,  booth,  shed  or  tenement,  shall  know  that 
any  gaming  tables,  apparatus  or  establishment  is 
kept  or  used  in  such  room,  building,  arbor, 
booth)  shed  or  tenement,  for  gambling  and  win- 


ning, betting  or  gaining  money,  or  other  pro- 
perty, and  shall  not  forthwith  cause  complaint 
to  be  made  against  the  person  so  keeping  or 
using  such  room,  building,  arbor,  booth,  shed  or 
tenement,  he  shall  be  taken,  held  and  consider- 
ed to  have  knowingly  permitted  the  same  to  be 
used  and  occupied  for  gambling." 

The  subjoined  article  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  United  States  Gazette,  of  the  18th  inst., 
furnishes  a  significant  admonition  to  the  keepers 
of  gaming  houses,  to  resort  to  some  more  honest 
mode  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  in  laying  the  fine,  the  Judge  has 
gone  to  the  maximum  of  the  law,  thus  manifest- 
ing a  laudable  determination  to  exert  his  official 
authority  in  guarding  our  young  men  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  these  nurseries  of  vice 
and  dissipation. 

"  Severe  Sentence. — ^In  the  Criminal  Court  on 
Saturday,  Thomas  E.  J.  Kerrison,  convicted 
under  the  new  gambling  law  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  in  the  shape  of  a  billiard  room, 
where  gaming  was  allowed,  was  called  up  for 
sentence.  The  prisoner  was  adjudged  by  Judge 
Parsons  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  and  to  undergo 
an  imprisonment  in  solitary  confinement  and  at 
hard  labour,  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  for  the 
term  of  three  years  !  The  prosecution  against 
Kerrison  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  a 
young  clerk,  in  a  highly  respectable  mercantile 
house,  losing  the  money  of  his  employer  at  K.'s 
billiard  room,  at  a  game,  the  seductive  influence 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  resist." 

At  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  wherever 
drawn,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $5000, 
and  an  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  three 
years  j  and  we  find  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
the  notice  of  a  seiitence  passed  by  Judge  Par- 
sons, subjecting  a  man  who  was  convicted  of 
selling  lottery  policies  to  a  fine  of  $50,  and  aa 
imprisonment  of  two  years  in  the  county  prison. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

A  new  and  impc^rtant  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  announced  as  about  to  be  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, the  following  notice  of  this  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Races  of 
our  land. 

^'  This  work,  containing  researches  into  the 
origin  and  purposes  of  the  Aboriginal  monu* 
ments  and  remains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
will  embrace  the  details  and  results  of  extended 
surveys,  carried  on  durinp:  several  years  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  of  Ohio.  The 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  embrace  the  opening 
and  examination  of  more  than  two  hundred 
mounds,  of  every  variety  and  character,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least.  These  works  were 
not  carelessly  overthrown,  Jbat  laid  open  to  their 
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centre  •,  the  relics,  if  any  existed,  were  removed, 
and  the  earth  again  replaced.  In  these  exami- 
nations the  number  and  variety  of  aboriginal 
relics  which  have  been  brought  to  light  must 
excite  astonishment  in  all.  Their  collection  em- 
braces many  thousand  objects,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  the  arts  among  the  ancient  people,  of  whose 
existence  they  are  only  the  memorials.  They 
consist  of  implements  and  ornaments  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory,  and  pottery,  fashion- 
ed into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhibiting  a  skill 
which,  in  some  instances,  modern  art  cannot 
surpass.  The  sculpture  of  birds,  animals,  and 
reptiles  constitutes  a  large  class  of  these  ancient 
relics.  They  are  cut  from  various  kindsvof 
stone,  and  in  many  instances  from  porphyry. 
Several  highly  finished  sculptures  of  the  human 
head  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  probably  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
people.  A  single  skull,  the  only  one  out  of 
many  hundreds  discovered  in  fragments,  which 
has  been  preserved  entire,  and  which  our  ex- 
plorers are  satisfied  belongs  to  the  primitive 
people,  is  all  we  have,  aside  from  these,  to  ena- 
ble lis  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  race. 
<<In  examining  these  remains  we  discover  articles 
which  show  the  extent  of  their  intercourse  with 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  there  are  in- 
struments of  obsidian,  a  volcanic  substance  only 
found  in  Mexico,  native  copper  and  lead  from 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
marine  shells  and  cetacean  teeth  from  the  sea, 
and  numbers  of  pearls  of  ereat  beauty. 

'*But  the  mounds  and  their  contents  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  interesting  facts  made  known 
by  these  gentlemen,  for  we  consider  the  vast 
earth-works  the  most  remarkable.  Their  labours 
embrace  surveys  of  more  than  one  hundred 
works  of  this  description,  some  of  them  miles  in 
extent ;  others  are  vast  enclosures,  covering  a 
space  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  city  of  New 
York;  again,  we  see  fortified  places,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  modern  military  science 
might  perhaps  derive  some  useful  hints. 

•*  The  work  in  question  will  embrace  the  de- 
tails of  these  most  curious  and  interesting  explo- 
rations, and  will  be  illustrated  with  several  hun- 
dred wood  engraving  in  tne  highest  style  of  the 
art.  These  will  e^ibit  representations  of  thb 
relics  discovered,  views  of  the  mounds  and  other 
ancient  remains,  sections,  plans,  &c.  It  will 
also  contain  seventy  quarto  lithographic  plans, 
being  the  surveys  of  the  other  works  alluded  to, 
laid  down  on  an  accurate  scale.  What  will  be 
the  extent  of  the  letter-press  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  it  will  probably  exceed  five  hundred 
quarto  pages. 

**  Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  discove- 
ries which  this  work  will  make  known.  The 
facts  adduced  from  them  open  a  new  era  in  our 
aboriginal  history.  The  question  will  naturally 
arise,  At  what  perissd  and  by  whom  were  these 


works  erected  ?  What  has  become  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Had  they  any  connexion'with  the  nations 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  &c. 

"  The  relics  and  the  works  themselves  aid  but 
little  in  determining  the  period  when  they  were 
made.  When  the  country  was  settled  they 
were  covered  with  large  trees,  exhibiting  as 
great  an  age  as  the  forest  around  them.  But 
there  are  other  facts  connected  with  their  posi- 
tion which  show  that  great  physical  changes 
have  taken  place  since  their  creation.  These  aid 
us  in  determining  their  antiquity,  which  must 
be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  years  rather  than 
by  centuries. 

"  Many  analogies  are  presented  to  our  ex- 
plorers in  investigating  the  antiquities  and  pri- 
mitive history  of  some  of  the  earlier  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  The  serpent  and  egg,  which 
has  a  prominent  place  in  the  mythology  of 
Egypt  and  India,  typifying  a  universal  princi- 
ple, has  actually  been  found  in  Ohio,  in  a  well- 
defined'  serpent  twelve  hundred  feet  in  lengthy 
formed  of  earth,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an 
egg.  Some  striking  analogies  with  the  Druidi- 
cal  rites  are  also  discovered.  The  Phallic  wor- 
ship, too,  so  universal  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  may  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  many  coincidences 
as  interesting  as  they  are  remarlad>]e.  Disser- 
tations on  these  will  accompany  the  work. 

"  We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  speak- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work.  Dr.  Davis  has  for  fifteen  years  been  a 
resident  of  Chilicothe,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  a  close  observer,  and  has  collected 
many  valuable  relics  from  the  mounds.  Mr. 
Squier  removed  to  the  same  place  a  few  years 
since,  when  a  more  thorough  system  of  survey 
and  examination  of  the  earth- works  was  com- 
menced. A  number  of  labourers  were  employed, 
and,when  the  weather  per  mitted,  these  gentlemen 
were  in  the  field  with  their  spades,  surveying 
instruments,  and  sketch-book.  For  three  years 
they  have  been  incessantly  engaged  in  their 
work.  From  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Squier,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ex- 
ploration and  survey  of  our  ancient  remains 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Com- 
bined with  a  perseverance  in  the  undertaking 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  he  is  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman  and  surveyor,  an  evidence 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  and  nu- 
merous surveys  and  drawings  with  which  his 
portfolios  are  filled." 


Curiosity  is  often  but  vanity.  Most  frequent- 
ly we  wish  for  knowledge,  only  in  order  to 
speak  of  it.  We  would  not  undertake  a  long 
sea  voyage,  if  we  were  never  to  talk  about  it ; 
and  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  seeing,  without 
the  hope  of  conversing  with  any  one  about  our 
travels. — Pascal. 
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CHILDREN. 

BT  HA&&IBT  BBSCHBB  STOWB. 

**A  little  child  shall  lead  them. " 

One  cold  market  tnoraingy  I  looked  into  a 
milliner's  shop,  and  there  I  saw  a  hale,  hearty, 
well-browned  young  fellow  from  the  country, 
with  his  long  cart  whip,  and  a  lion  shag  coat, 
holding  up  some  little  matter,  and  turning  it 
about  on  his  great  fist.  And  what  do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  1  A  baby's  bonnet !  A  little,  soft, 
blue,  satin  hood,  with  a  swan's  down  border, 
white  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  with  a  frill  of 
rich  blonde  around  the  edge. 

By  his  side  stood  a  very  pretty  woman,  hold- 
ings with  no  small  pride,  the  baby, — for  evi- 
dently it  was  the  baby.  Any  one  could  read 
that  fact  in  every  glance,  as  they  looked  at 
each  other,  and  the  little  hood,  and  then  at  the 
large,  blue,  unconscious  eyes,  and  fat,  dimpled 
cheeks  of  the  little  one.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  baby  like  thai 
before! 

"But,  really,  Mary,"  said  the  young  roan, 
"  isn't  three  dollars  very  high?" 

Mary  very  prudently  said  nothing,  but  taking 
the  little  bonnet,  tied  it  on  to  the  head,  and  held 
up  the  baby.  The  man  looked,  and  grinned, 
and  without  another  word  down  went  the  three 
dollars, — all  that  the  last  week's  butter  came 
to;  and  as  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  looked  the  most  delighted 
with  the  bargain. 

"Ah!"  thought  I,  «a  little  child  shalllead 
them." 

Another  day,  as  I  was  passing  a  carriage- 
factory  along  one  of  our  back  streets,  I  saw  a 
young  mechanic  at  work  on  a  wheel.  The 
rough  body  of  a  carriage  stood  beside  him,  and 
there,  wrapped  up  snugly,  all  hooded  and 
cloaked,  sat  a  little  dark-eyed  girl,  about  a  year 
old,  playing  with  a  great  shaggy  dog.  As  I 
stopped,  the  man  looked  up  from  his  work,  and 
turned  admiringly  towards  his  little  companion, 
as  much  as  to  say,  •*  See  what  I  have  got  here !" 

"  Yes,"  thought  I,  "  and  if  the  little  lady  ever 
gets  a  glance  from  admiring  swains  as  sincere 
as  that,  she  will  be  lucky." 

Ah,  these  children!  little  witches!  pretty, 
even  in  all  their  faults  and  absurdities!  winning, 
even  in  their  sins  and  iniquities!  See,  for  ex- 
ample, yonder  little  fellow  in  a  naughty  fit ;  he 
has  shaken  his  long  curls  over  his  deep  blue  eyes, 
the  fair  brow  is  bent  in  a  frown,  the  rose-leaf 
lip  is  pursed  up  in  infinite  defiance,  and  the 
white  shoulder  thrust  naughtily  forward.  Can 
any  but  a  child  look  so  pretty  even  in  their 
nausrhtiness? 

Then  comes  the  instant  change,  flashing 
cmiles  and  tears,  as  the  prood  comes  back  all  in 
a  rush,  and  you  are  overwhelmed  with  protesta- 
tions, promises,  and  kisses !     They  are  irresisti- 


ble, too,  these  little  ones.  They  pull  away  the 
scholar's  pen,  tumble  about  his  papers,  make 
somersets  over  his  books;  and  what  can  he  do? 
They  tear  up  newspapers,  litter  the  carpets, 
break,  pull,  and  upset,  and  then  jabber  unim- 
aginable English  in  self-defence ;  and  what  can 
you  do  for  yourself? 

"  If  /  had  a  child,"  says  the  precise  man, 
"  you  should  see." 

He  does  have  a  child,  and  his  child  tears  up 
his  papers,  tumbles  over  his  things,  and  pulls 
his  nose,  like  all  other  diildren  ;  and  what  has 
the  precise  man  to  say  for  himself?  Nothing; 
he  is  like  every  body  else ;  "  a  little  child  shall 
lead  him." 

Poor  little  children !  they  bring  and  teach  us, 
human  beings,  more  good  than  they  get  in  re- 
turn !  How  often  does  the  infant,  with  its  soft 
cheek  and  helpless  hand,  awaken  a  mother  from- 
worldliness  and  egotism,  to  a  whole  world  of 
new  and  higher  feeling !  How  often  does  the 
mother  repay  this,  and  by  doing  her  best  to 
wipe  off,  even  before  the  time,  the  dew  and 
fresh  simplicity  of  childhood,  and  make  her 
daughter  too  soon  a  woman  of  the  world,  as  she 
has  been! 

The  hardened  heart  of  the  worldly  man  is 
unlocked  by  the  guileless  tones  and  simple 
caresses  of  his  son ;  but  he  repays  it,  in  time,  by 
imparting  to  his  boy  all  the  crooked  tricks,  and 
hard  ways,  and  callous  maxims,  which  have 
undone  himself. 

€ro  to  the  jail,  to  the  penitentiary,  and  find 
there  the  wretch  most  sullen,  brutal,  and  hard- 
ened. Then  look  at  your  infant  son.  Such  as 
he  is  to  you,  such  to  some  mother  was  this  man. 
That  hard  hand  was  soft  and  delicate;  that 
rough  voice  M'aa  tender  and  lisping ;  fond  eyes 
followed  him  as  he  played  ;  and  he  was  rocked 
and  cradled  as  something  holy.  •  There  was  a 
time  when  his  heart,  soft  and  unworn,  might 
have  opened  to  questionings  of  God,  and  Jesus, 
and  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Heaven.  But 
harsh  hands  seized  it ;  fierce,  goblin  lineaments 
were  impressed  upon  it ;  and  all  is  over  with 
him  forever! 

So,  of  the  tender,  yeeping  child  is  made  the 
callous,  heartless  man ;  of  the  all-believing 
child,  the  sneering  skeptic ;  of  the  beautiful  and 
modest,  the  shameless  and  abandoned  ;  and  this 
is  what  the  world  does  for  the  little  one. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  One 
stood  on  earth,  and  little  children  sought  to 
draw  near  to  him.  But  harsh  human  beings 
stood  between  him  and  them,  forbidding  their 
approach.  Ah!  has  it  not  been  always  so?  Do 
not  even  we,  with  our  hard  and  unsubdued 
feelings,  our  worldly  and  unscriptural  habits 
and  maxims,  stand  like  a  dark  screen  between 
our  little  child  and  its  Saviour,  and  keep,  even 
from  the  choice  bud  of  our  hearts,  the  sweet 
radiance  which  might  unfold  it  for  paradise  I 
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^  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,"  is  still  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  but  the  cold  world  still  closes  around  and 
forbids.  When,  of  old,  the  disciples  would 
question  their  Lord  of  the  higher  mysteries  of 
his  kingdom,  he  took  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst,  as  a  sign  of  him  who  should  be 
greatest  in  heaven.  That  gentle  teacher  still 
remains  to  us.  By  every  hearth  and  fire-side, 
Jesus  still  sets  the  liitU  child  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Wouldst  thou  know,  O  parent,  what  is  that 
faith  which  unlocks  heaven?  Go  not  to 
wrangling  polemics,  or  creeds  and  forms  of 
theology,  but  draw  to  thy  bosom  thy  Httle  one, 
and  read  in  that  clear,  trusting  eye  the  lesson  of 
eternal  life.  Be  only  to  thy  God  as  thy  child 
is  to  thee,  and  all  is  done.  Blessed  shalt  thou 
be,  indeed,  when  <<a  little  child  shall  lead 
theer*—Mw  York  Evangelist 


THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

It  was  on  the  2d  September,  in  the  year 
1666,  when  midnight  had  shrouded  the  great  city 
of  London,  and  slumber  had  sealed  up  the  senses 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
densely  populated  district.  Every  one  was 
made  acquainted  with  its  ending,  though  no  one 
could  describe  its  beginning.  It  might  be  that 
a  spark  from  a  chimney  took  fire,  or  that  a  half- 
smoked  pipe,  with  the  tobacco  burning  was 
thoughtlessly  thrown  among  shavings,  or  that 
some  neghgent  master  or  mistress,  or  servant 
girl,  put  out  a  light  carelessly.  I  can  fancy 
that  I  see  the  extinguished  taper  standing  on 
the  little  table  of  a  close  room,  near  the  bed- 
curtains.  A  small  ]k>rtion  of  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  has  fallen  on  the  table-cover,-  and  a 
spark,  a  mere  spark  of  fire,  is  seen  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  spark  is  almost  gone  out,  nay,  it  must 
go  out,  if  it  does  not  catch  one  of  the  fine 
threads  of  the  table-cover!  The  spark  runs 
along  a  thread,  and  in  its  course  sets  other 
threads  on  fire;  a  piece  of  curl-paper  is  now 
lighted  at  its  edge — it  flares  upward — it  has 
caught  the  cap,  hanging  on  the  cap-stand — the 
cap, — nay,  the  bed-curtains,  are  on  fire.  The 
slumberer  awakes  half  suffocated,  and  hurries 
from  the  chamber,  unconscious  that  h^  own 
carelessness  occasioned  the  calamity.  And  now 
the  flame  rapidly  spreads  to  the  bedstead,  the 
table,  the  floor,  and  the  window-frames.  The 
glass  panes  fly,  the  fresh  air  feeds  the  fire — the 
ceiling  falls,  the  raflers  are  blazing — the  adjoin- 
ing houses,  one  by  one,  are  involved  in  the 
catastrophe,  till  the  whole  street  is  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  of  fire.  Now  the  conflagration  is  fear- 
ful. As  it  gathers  strength  it  runs  down  to  the 
bridge,  wrapping  large  churches  in  flames  on  its 
way.  Afler  burning  down  the  houses  on  the 
bridge,  it  hurries  back  to  the  city,  like  a  giant 
tossing  about  firebrands  in  sport,    Thames  street 


is  in  a  glow — people  hurry  to  their  windows, 
and  "  Fire !  fire !  fire  I"  is  the  universal  cry.  On 
goes  the  flame,  roaring  like  a  hundred  blast  fur- 
naces ',  houses,  churches  and  streets  add  to  the 
general  conflagration.  Hour  ailer  hour,  day 
afler  day,  and  night  after  night,  hurries  on  the 
relentless  element,  sparing  nothing  that  it  meets 
in  its  all-devouring  course.  Its  beginning  was 
a  spark  of  fire — its  ending  is  the  destruction  of 
a  city  I  Fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
perty is  destroyed  !  Halls,  ancient  edifices,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  eighty-nine  churches, 
four  hundred  and  thirty  streets,  thirteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dwelling-houses  all  burned  to 
ashes ! — Penny  Mag. 

IMPORTANT  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT: 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  :—**  Letters 
received  here  by  the  Caledonia,  from  unque»< 
tionable  sources,  announce  that,  on  the  28th  of 
July  last,  the  King  of  Denmark  issued  a  decree 
declaring  that  all  persons  who  should  there- 
after be  born  in  his  dominions  should  be  born 
FRKE,  and  that  all  persons  in  servitude  in  his 
dominions  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  and  remain- 
ing so  on  the  28th  of  July,  1859,  shall  then 
be  absolutely  free,  without  compensation  to  the 
owners. 

In  the  negotiation  with  the  colonists  Which 
preceded  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  he  offered 
them  the  alternative  of  three  vears  with  a  com- 
pensation of  $60  per  head  for  each  slave,  or 
twelve  years  without  any  compensation,  and 
they  chose  the  latter. 

Denmark  has  three  small  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John's. 
St.  Croix  contains  about  30,000  slaves.  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John's,  perhaps  5,000  more. 

BREAD  VERSUS  BULLETS. 

The  Americans  having  nobly  supplied  food 
for  the  Irish,  we  shall  look  at  their  flag  with 
increased  respect.  Their  stripes  shall  be  to  us 
significant  of  a  gridiron,  and  their  stars  of 
sugared  buns.  Glad  are  we  to  find  that  the 
American  subscriptions  have  been  so  nobly 
acknowledged  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
thanks  for  bread  will  go  far  to  keep  bullets  out 
of  fashion.  The  Indian  Meal  Book  is,  to  oiur 
mind,  a  much  more  delightful  volume  than  any 
History  of  the  •American  Wars;  and  the  direc- 
tions therein  written  for  the  composition  of 
hominy-cakes  and  slap-jacks,  far  better  than  any 
talk  of  red  coat  tactics.  Bombs  have  had  their 
day ;  let  us  henceforth  try  buns ;  and  wherever 
America  has  battered  our  ships,  let  her,  for  all 
time  to  come,  batter  our  frying-pans.  To  para- 
phrase the  pieman,  **  Brown  Johnnv-cakes  is  in 
— ^Congreve-rockets  is  out.'' — English  paper. 

The  virtue  of  a  man  ou«;ht  not  to  be  measured 
by  one  or  two  unusual  efforts,  but  by  his  habi- 
tual course  of  life. — Pascal. 
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SYMPATHY  OF  BIRDS. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  a  week  or 
two  since,  remarked  an  unusual  collection  of 
brown  thrushes  in  a  thicket  contiguous  to  his 
residence.  His  attention  having  been  drawn 
toward  them,  for  several  successive  days,  by 
their  loud  cries  and  eccentric  movements,  he 
was  at  length  induced  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  cause  of  this  unwonted  congress  of  his  feath- 
ered tenants,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  their  excitement.  Upon  examining  the 
thicket,  he  discovered  a  female  thrush  suspend- 
ed by  one  wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her 
nest,  containing  several  half-^rown  birds.  From 
the  attendant  circumstances,  he  iiumediately 
concluded  that  the  maternal  bird  must  have  be- 
come entangled  before  the  progress  of  incuba- 
tion was  completed,  and  that  some  kindly- 
hearted  neighbour  had  supplied  her  place  in 
batching  and  brooding  her  callow  offspring.  He 
withdrew  a  few  rods,  and  the  conunittee  of  re- 
lief immediately  resumed  the  self-imposed  duty 
of  administering  "  aid  and  comfort,"  in  the  form 
of  worms  and  other  insects,  alternating  between 
the  mother  and  her  young, — she,  meanwhile, 
cheering  them  on  with  their  labour  of  love  with 
the  peculiar  note  which  first  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  her  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity 
for  about  half  an  hour,  our  informant  relieved 
the  mother  bird.  She  immediately  flew  to  her 
nest,  expressing  her  gratitude  by  her  sweetest 
notes.  Her  charitable  friends,  their  '<  occupa- 
tion now  being  gone,"  as  the  police  reports  have 
it,  dispersed  to  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
singing,  as  they  went,  a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  in 
every  particular. — J^ew  Haven  Herald. 


Selected  for  Fricndi*  Review. 
THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

The  burning  east  hath  caught  a  sign 

Upon  the  brow  of  night. 
And  starts  the  sage  to  see  it  shine      ( 

O'er  all  the  morning  light. 
A  stranger,  with  its  step  of  fire. 

Upon  the  starry  way, 
And  wings  that  tarnish  not  nor  tire. 

Amid  the  blaze  of  day. 
But  keeping  still  his  flashing  eye 
Unshat,  amid  the  sun-bright  sky. 

It  is  not  of  the  stars  that  sang 

At  that  primeval  birth, 
When  all  their  lyres  together  rang 

To  hail  the  bright  youne  Earth  : 
When  swelled  the  earth's  nigh  anthem  out. 

And  pealed  the  spheres  abroad, 
And  one  wide  psean  met  the  shout, 

From  «  all  the  Sons  of  God  !" 
It  fought  not  with  that  starry  train, 
Who  fought  on  Kishon's  ancient  plain. 

Whence  came  that  glorious  messenger  7 

Why  came  it  not  before  7 
Chaldea  hath  no  form  so  fair 

In  all  her  planet  lore. 


The  Gheber  knoweth  not  that  star, 

Amid  his  creed  of  fire. 
Nor  hath  its  beauty  hailed  from  far 

The  mariner  of  Tyre, 
When  midnight  with  her  spirit  train. 
Looks  over  the  Idumean  main. 

It  prophesieth  in  the  skies ; 

Oh !  where  hath  it  been  hid 
For  ages,  'mid  the  myriad  eyes. 

That  watch  the  pyramid  7 — 
The  Persian,  with  his  starry  wit, 

He  cannot  speak  its  name, 
And  who  shall  read  the  story  writ 

Upon  its  brow  of  flame ! 
It  hath  no  page  in  Grecian  art : 
No  sign  in  Zoroaster's  chart  t 

It  spreadeth  forth  its  glittering  wing, 

And  beckoneth  to  the  west ; 
And  circleth  like  a  living  thing, 

In  haste  that  may  not  rest. 
The  sage  hath  watched  its  course  afar. 

And  pondered  it  apart : — 
When  lo ! — the  story  of  that  star 

Beams  in  upon  his  heart : 
And  brightly  rises  on  his  soul 
The  legend  of  its  burning  scroll. 

»Tis  He-^'tis  He  .'—the  light  of  whom 

The  ancient  Prophets  told : — 
The  Star  that  should  from  Jacob  come 

To  shine  o'er  Judah's  fold. 
The  East  shall  ofiTer  odours  sweet 

To  meet  its  rising  smiles, 
And  kings  bring  presents  to  his  feet. 

From  Tarshish  and  the  isles. 
And  Sheba,  from  the  desert  far. 
Be  summoned  by  that  herald  star. 

But  onward,  onward,  gliding  still, 

Afar,  and  yet  afar, 
By  day  and  night,  o'er  plain  and  hill, 

Looks  out  that  golden  star. 
Oh !  never  herald's  presence  yet 

With  such  a  glory  shone, 
And  sure  siieh  guide  must  bring  the  feet 

Unto  some  eorgeous  throne. 
And  who  shall  meet  His  awful  eye, 
Whose  burning  courier  walks  the  sky  ? 

Yon  herald  pauseth  suddenly. 

And  with  their  fragrant  freight, 
The  stately  camels  bow  the  knee, 

Before  a  atahU  gate ! 
Oh !  He  whose  name  is  first  on  high 

Is  lowliest  in  his  birth : — 
And  He  whose  star  is  in  the  sky 

Hath  but  a  crib  on  earth. 
And  they— the  Wise— have  trod  the  wild 
To  bow  before  a  little  child  I 

So,  guided  by  that  eastern  ray. 

The  lowly  and  the  poor, 
May  gather  precious  truths  to-day 

By  that  low  stable  door. 
For  'tis  not  to  the  loftiest  here. 

The  highest  place  is  given ; 
But  they  who  *erf)$  below  shall  wear 

The  starry  crown  in  Heaven  ! 
And  shining  things  still  mark  the  road 
That  leads  the  Christian  to  his  God  I 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
CooUnued  from  page  08. 

In  the  preceding  number,  we  have  seen  Wil- 
liam Allen  assiduously  engaged  in  extending  his 
acquaintance  with  philosophy,  and  in  diffusing 
among  his  pupils  the  varied  treasures  of  his  own 
mind  ;  we  have  also  beheld  him  giving  his  time 
and  attention  to  relieving  the  physical  wants  of 
the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  but  at  the 
time  to  which  we  have  arrived  (1808)  we  find 
his  energies  enlisted  in  promoting  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  education  to  a  hitherto 
neglected  class. 

Several  years  previous  to  this  time,  Joseph 
Lancaster  had  commenced  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  instruction  by  which  a  large 
number  of  children  might  be  advantageously 
taught,  under  the  supervision  of  one  man.  He 
commenced  his  operations  in  a  shed  on  his 
£ither*8  premises ;  but  the  attention  of  some  men 
who  moved  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  was  soon 
attracted  to  the  subject.  Near  the  end  of  1803, 
it  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somerville  visited  the  school,  and  passed  great 
part  of  the  morning  there ;  when  they  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  apparent 
utility  of  the  plan,  that  the  Duke  instandy  be- 
came a  subscriber,  and  from  that  time  gave  it  his 
earnest  support  By  the  benevolence  of  these 
noblemen,  Joseph  Lancaster  was  at  length  fur- 
nished with  a  buOdiug  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  children. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  W 
Allen  first  visited  this  seminary,  where,  seeing  a 
thousand  children,  most  of  whom  were  collected 
from  the  streets,  where  they  had  been  imbibing 
vice  from  each  other,  reduced  to  order,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  of  securing  literary 
and  religious  instniction,  his  feelings  were  deeply 
interested   in  the  cause.    J.  Lancaster  had  by 


this  time  become  greatly  embarrassed,  and  soon 
afterwards  resigned  his  pecuniary  afifairs  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
heavy  burden  and  no  inconsiderable  risk  devolved 
upon  our  friend.  From  his  anxiety  for  the  ele* 
vation  and  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  the  preservation  of  their  children  from  the 
evils  to  which,  from  ignorance  and  poverty, 
they  are  often  exposed,  he  cheerfully  encountered 
the  toil  thus  cast  upon  him. 

The  philanthropy  of  W.  Allen  was  manifestly 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian  love, 
and  was  therefore  not  restricted  to  nation  or 
colour.  We  accordingly  find  him  about  this 
time  holding  a  correspondence  with  a  Mohawk 
chief,^  who  appears  to  have  been,  at  a  previous 
period,  deputed  from  his  nation  to  the  British 
court,  and  to  have  resided,  while  in  England,  at 
his  house  in  Plough  Court.  In  this  correspond* 
ence  he  labours  to  inculcate  the  importance  of 
inducing  the  Indians  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  of  instilling  a  just  regard  to  the 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  a 
sense  of  his  great  love  to  man ;  and  of  our  duty  to 
each  other.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
influence  on  the  mind  pf  man,  and  the  effect  of 
vital  religion  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

That  this  chief  was  no  stranger  to  Christianity, 
must  appear  from  one  of  his  replies,  in  which, 
afler  alluding  to  a  rumour  of  war,  he  observes : 
'*  When  will  the  day  arrive  that  all  men  shall 
cease  from  strife,  and  regard  each  other  with 
brotherly  love,  and  reflect  and  consider  that  they 
are  created  by  one  God,  and  saved  by  one  Re- 
deemer ?  When  tve  review  the  history  of  an- 
cient times,  we  perceive  that  those  He  permits 
to  be  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance  on  earth. 
He  finally  punishes.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  desolator  of  Europe  may  meet 
his  doom.*' 

The  attention  of  W.  Allen  io  every  subject  in 
which  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race  were 
concerned,  meets  our  observation  in  almost 
every  part  of  his  life.  His  diversified  pursuits 
appear  to  have  had  one  great  leading  object,  the 


*  The  Indians  often  assume  the  names  of  white  men, 
with  whom  they  have  contracted  a  particular  friendship. 
This  chief  is  termed  John  Norton,  a  name  which  was 
undoubtedly  obtained  in  that  manlier.  His  Indian 
appellation  is  not  given. 
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improvement  of  the  physical,  moral  and  religiooii 
condition  of  man.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
George  Fox,  in  the  early  periods  of  his  minLstry,* 
protested  against  putting  men  to  death  for  minor 
offences ;  and  that  William  Penn,  in  the  formation 
of  his  penal  code,  regarded  the  reformation  of 
criminals  as  one  of  &e  leading  objects  of  his 
system.  And  Ihe  same  Christian  philanthropy 
which  actuated  George  Fox  and  William  Penn, 
evidently  led  W.  Allen  to  cast  his  influence  into 
the  scale  of  mercy,  when  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals was  to  be  decided*  The  laws  of  Great 
Britain  had  long  been  conspicuous  for  the  number 
of  crimes  which  were  declared  to  be  capital.! 
And  we  find  our  friend  about  this  time  uniting 
with  others  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  di^ 
iusing  information  relative  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  He  was  no  doubt  fully  aware,  that  in 
j9uch  a  country  as  that  in  which  he  lived,  the 
means  of  meliorating  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject 
in   question.      The    remarkable    improvement 

•TJader  date  1651,  George  Fox,  in  his  journal,  intro- 
duces a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  judges  of  the  court, 
Wginning  with  the  following  words :  <<  I  am  moved 
to  write  to  you  to  take  heed  of  putting  men  to  death  for 
stealing  cattle,  or  money,  &c.,  for  thieves  in  old  time 
were  to  make  restitution,  and  if  they  had  not  wherewith, 
they  were  to  be  sold  for  their  theft."  And  again: 
"While  I  was  here  (in  prison)  there  was  a  young 
woman  in  the  gaol  for  robbing  her  master.  When  she 
was  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  I  wrote  to  the  ju<^e  and 
jury,  showing  how  contrary  it  was  to  the  law  of  God  in 
old  time  to  put  people  to  death  for  stealing,  and  moving 
them  to  mercy." 

fThe  sanguinary  character  of  English  law  at  that 
time,  is  illustrated  bv  the  fact,  that  a  person  convicted 
of  larceny — if  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  exceeded 
twelve  pence  sterling — ^was  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  Juries  were,  indeed,  often  induced  to  commit 
what  has  been  termed  a  kind  of  jmous  perjury,  by  esti- 
mating the  property  purloined  below  twelve  pence, 
though  actually  greatly  above  it.  This  law  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  changed  until  after  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  The  following  is  a  list  of  crimes  which 
continued  to  be  capital  in  1844. 

High  treason—- ^f  eomm&n  law. 

Murder— ify  aeto/y  Geo.  IV. 

Administering  poison  with  intent  to  kill — 1  Victoria, 

Stabbing,  wounding,  or  inflicting  bodily  injury,  with 
intent  to  kill— Ji. 

Robbery,  accompanied  with  wounding  the  person 

robbed — lb. 

Burglary,  accompanied  by  an  assault  with  intent  to 
kiil^/A.  r~-         ^       ^ 

Piracy—/*. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling,  any  person 
being  therein — U. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to  or  otherwise  destroying  a 
ship,  with  intent  to  take  the  life  of  a  person  therein — 
lb. 

Exhibiting  false  lights  to  bring  ships  in  distress  into 
danger — lb. 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessaries 
before  the  fact  to  these  felonies,  are  also  punishable 
with  death— nV»  Black.  Com.,  Vol.  4,231,  aftd  Ap- 
jtfn.  v..  New  York  $d,,  1847. 

The  above  dates  are  readily  understood,  if  we  recol-  ,  ,  ^    .        ^__r    "     a  .^j 

lect  that  George  IV.  eame  to  the  crown  in  1820,  and   ««"«!  appendages  of  slave-traders,  and  prepared 
Victoria  in  1837.  '  for  the   conveyance  of  six  to   eight  hundred 


which  has  since  that  day  been  effected  in  the 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain,  may  reasonably 
be  attributed,  at  least,  in  part,  to  the  exertions 
of  this  society.  It  was  by  the  diffusion  of 
light  on  the  subject  that  the  slave-trade  and  the 
slavery  which  grew  out  of  it,  were  abolished 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  Thus  we 
may  hope  slavery  will  be  banished  from  the 
United  States.  And  thus  must  war,  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  be  eventually  swept  from  the 
earth. 

The  following  observations,  extracted  from 
one  of  his  letters,  are  so  Just  and  impressive,  that 
they  merit  a  place  in  this  review.    A  person 
having  in  his  presence  expressed  a  belief  that, 
in  certain  cases,  a  departure  from  the  truth  was 
not  only  warrantable,  but  a  duty,  he  answers: 
'« He  who  has  declared  himself  the  God  of  Truth, 
and  that  deceit  and  falsehood  are  his  aversion, 
can  never,  in  my  opinion,  have  rendered  the 
latter  necessary  in  the  intercourse  of  his  creatures. 
His  system,  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings, 
is  complete  without  it;  and  as  well  might  we 
attempt  to  reconcile  light  and  darkness,  as  troth 
and  its  opposite.    We  find  in  the  Bible,  that  one 
of  the  xecommendations  of  the  Lord's  people 
was,  that  they  are  '  children  who  will  not  lie ;' 
and  then  follows,  'so  he  was   their  Saviour.' 
I  i^n  always  alarmed  when  I  see  the  symptoms 
of  that  false  philosophy,  (unhappily  too  much 
acted  upon  at  the  present  time,)  whose  avowed 
maxim  is,  that  'the  end  justifies  the  means.* 
Think  what  would  become  of  society  if  it  were 
universally  adopted.    And  it  certainly  is  so,  in  a 
degree,  whenever  we  set  up  our  limited  concep- 
tions of  what  may  be  useful,  as  a  sufficient  war- 
rant to  depart  from  that  line  of  rectitude,  pointed 
out  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  the  government  of 
his  creatures.     In  this  case  there  would  be  no 
standard  of  right,  and  every  man  would  be  at 
liberty  to  adopt  his  own.    Let  us  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  render  all  our  actions  acceptable,  to 
the  Divine  Being,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
not  go  far  wrong.     We  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  his   will,  since,   in   addition  to  the   sacred 
writings,  he  has   promised  to  assist  with  his 
Holy  Spirit   those  who  humbly  apply  to  him 
for  aid.     With  the  assistance,  then,  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  the  protection  of  Infinite  Power, 
what  have  we  to  fear  ?" 

As  W.  AUen  had  contributed  his  portion  of 
labour  in  procuring  the  legal  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  he  was  afterwards  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  prohibitory  act; 
and  in  1810  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  other  friends  of  humanity,  in  bringing  to 
light  an  audacious  attempt  of  a  Portuguese 
house  in  London  to  fit  out  a  vessel  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  for  that  odious  com- 
merce. The  <vessel  was  seized,  and  being  ex- 
amined, was   found   to  be  equipped  with  the 
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slaves.  The  vessel^  valued  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  was,  with  its  cargo,  condemned  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  and  sold. 

In  this  year  he  undertook  the  management  of 
a  small  periodical,  termed  the  Philanthropist,  the 
object  of  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  to  stimulate  to  virtue  and  active  benevolence, 
by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  the  disposition 
and  the  power,  the  means  of  gratifying  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  to  show  that  even  the 
poorest  may  materially  contribute  to  the  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  man*  **A  human 
being,"  says  he,  **  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  his 
creation,  and  promoting  his  own  happiness, 
must  of  necessity  promote  that  of  his  fellow  crea* 
tares,  for  he  then  acts  harmoniously  with  the 
Divine  intention ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  we 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, we  shall  be  more  fully  imbued  with  the 
love  of  our  species,  and  even  become  anxious  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of 
our  inflnence.'* 

It  is  a  very  pleasing  circumstance,  ^at  the 
subject  of  this  review,  amidst  the  varied  labours 
which  occupied  his  attention,  and  his  intercburse 
with  men  of  the  highest  attainments  in  science, 
neither  forgot  nor  neglected  his  aged  and  affec- 
tionate mother,-— but  her  maternal  tenderness 
toward  him  was  answered  by  true  filial  love. 
As  she  frequently  conveyed  to  him  in  writing 
her  solicitude  on  his  account,  her  letters  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  he  often  kept  some  of 
them  in  a  pocket  book  which  he  carried  about 
him*  When  the  infirmities  of  age  overtook  her, 
his  attention  was  unremitting,  his  visits  being 
almost  daily,  and  to  the  close  of  her  career  he 
made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  to 
smooth,  hy  his  sympathy  and  kindness,  her  path 
to  the  grave.  In  her  communications  she  fre- 
quently indicated  her  apprehension,  that  if  he 
was  properly  attentive  to  the  voice  of  his  Leader 
and  Guide,  he  would  be  qualified  and  commis- 
sioned to  become  a  teacher  in  a  higher,  though 
humbler  school,  than  those  in  which  he  was  so 
actively  employed.  And  pathetic  and  impressive 
was  her  admonition  to  him,  not  to  permit  his 
phOosbphical  pursuits  to  divert  his  attention  from 
the  high  and  holy  way,  which  she  believed  was 
cast  up  for  him. 

In  the  year  1811  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  deeply  interested  the  feelings  of  W.  Alien, 
and  opened  a  prospect  of  extensive  benefit  to  the 
African  race.  This  was  die  arrival,  in  England, 
of  a  vessel,  navigated  by  a  man  of  colour,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  African  descent  The 
commander  in  question  was  Paul  Cuffee,  a  man 
whose  virtues  and  perseverance  entitle  him  to 
more  thm  a  passing  notice  in  this  article. 

John  Cuffee,  the  father  of  Paul,  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  who  was  transported,  when  young, 
from  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  in  bondage 
great  part  of  his  life.    But  by  industry  and  econop 


my,  he  at  length  procured  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing his  freedom.  He  married  a  woman  who 
was  descended  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  having  purchased  a  %mall  farm,  on 
one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  raised  a  family  of 
ten  children  respectably.  Of  this  family,  Paul 
was  the  youngest  son,  and  born  in  1759.  His 
opportunities  of  gaining  instruction  were  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  yet  he  managed  to  gain  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  arithmetic  and  navigation  to 
conduct  the  vessels  of  which  he  ultimately  be- 
came the  commander.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  care  of 
providing  for  the  family  fell  chiefly  on  him  and 
his  brothers.  As  commerce  appeared  to  offer 
greater  promises  of  reward  than,  with  the  means  at 
his  command,  agriculture  could  be  expected  io  do, 
he^engaged,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a  sea-faring 
life,  in  a  very  humble  situation.  But  by  industry, 
prudence,  and  integrity,  he  was  enabled  to  emerge 
from  obscurity' ;  and,  engaging  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  he,  in  1806,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  ship,  two  brigs,  and  several  small 
vessels,  besides  considerable  property  in  houses 
and  lands. 

In  his ,  commercial  pursuits  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  engage  in  business,  however  lu- 
crative, which  he  apprehended  injurious  to  his 
fellow  man :  and  on  that  account  refused  to  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits.  To  promote  the  education  of 
his  own  children,  and  of  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  built  a  house,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
on  hie  own  land,  and  gave  his  neighbors  the  free 
use  of  it.  In  his  nautical  engagements  his  crews 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  composed  of  coloured 
persons ;  and  to  these  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
At  what  time  he  became  united  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  is  not  explained  by  the  documents  at 
hand,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  prior  to 
1811. 

In  1810  his  thoughts  were  seriously  turned 
towards  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  to  which 
he  apprehended  himself  called  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  property  and  time.  His  object  evi- 
dently was  to  extend  to  the  colonists  Uiere  the 
benefits  of  an  increased  commercial  intercourse, 
and  to  improve  their  moral  and  social  condition. 
In  the  beginning  of  181 1  he  sailed  from  America, 
and  upon  his  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  he  held  a 
number  of  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  suggested  seve- 
ral improvements.  While  he  was  there  he  was 
encouraged  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  the  productions 
of  the  country,  and  proceed  with  it  to  England. 
This  circumstance  first  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  navigation 
laws  of  Great  Britain  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  African  produce  in  American  vessels,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  William  Wilberforce,  interested 
themselves  in  procuring  a  license  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  design. 
The  document  being  obtained,  W.  Alien  wrote 
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to  P.  Cuffee,  enclosing  the  order;  and  he  arrived 
at  Liverpool  in  the  seventh  month,  1811,  with  a 
crew  consisting  of  eight  men  of  colour  and  an 
apprentice  boy.  Among  these  was  a  shipwright 
of  Sierra  J^eone,  named  Richards^  whom  Paul 
Cuffee  had  taken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing him  navigation,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
colony.  Upon  their  arrival  at  liiverpool,  a  press 
gang  came  on  board,  and  finding  Richards  with- 
out an  AmericaA  protection,  took  him  away. 
This  circumstance  quickly  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  W.  Allen,  he  and  Thomas  Claokson 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  procure  his 
discharge. 

Paul  CufTee  was  immediately  invited  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Plough 
Court,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  William  Allen. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  Board  of  the  African 
Institution,  where  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
present;  and  the  clearness  and  strong  natural 
sense  with  which  he  answered  the  numerous 
questions  respecting  Sierra  Leone,  gave  general 
satisfaction.  The  information  which  he  was 
able  to  afford,  encouraged  a  hope  that  a  profit- 
able trade  in  tropical  products  might  be  opened 
with  that  country.  And  the  prospect  of  pro- 
moting the  civilization  of  Africa  through  the 
medium  of  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Paul  Cuffee,  gave  to  the 
mind  of  W.  Allen  a  deep  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns. He  procured  various  seeds  and  other 
articles  to  send  to  the  colony,  and  af\erwards 
opened  a  correspondence  with  a  native  of  the 
place,  to  whom  he  sent  such  articles  as  he  sup- 
posed likely  to  promote  their  improvement. 

With  regard  to  Paul  Cuffee,  of  whom  a  final 
leave  must  now  be  taken,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  his  intercourse  with  Sierra  Leone  was  inter* 
rupted  by  the  war  which  soon  after  this  time 
arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  but  in  1815,  soon  afler  peace  was  re- 
stored, he  sailed  for  that  place,  taking  with  him 
a  number  of  coloured  persons  who  were  designed 
to  instruct  the  people  there  in  agriculture  and 
die  mechanic  arts.  After  a  stay  of  about  two 
months,Jie  took  a  parental  leave  of  the  people 
he  had  carried  there,  piously  commending 
them  to  Divine  protection,  and  returned  to  his 
native  land.  He  was  making  preparations  for  a 
third  voyage,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disor- 
der which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  useful  and 
honourable  life.     He  died  in  the  autumn  of  1817. 


From  the  T^ondon  Friend. 

REMARKS  ON  DOMESTIC  PIETY  AND  SOCIAL 
CONVERSE  AMONGST  FRIENDS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  daily  custom 
of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Friends*  families  has  of  late  years  become  pretty 
general.  That  there  should  have  been  any  laxity 
in  this  respect,  is  to  be  regretted.  Not  remotely 
«oiiiiected  with  this  tulgect  t«  die  praetieet  which, 


I  trust,  is  generally  observed  in  the  Ikmilies  ol 
Frieuds,  of  making  a  short  pauite  6e/bre  partaking 
of  a  meal,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  those  about 
to  receive  the  provision  of  a  bountiful  Providence 
may  be  enabled  to  rise  in  thankful  aspirations  to 
Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings  flow.     It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  my  mind,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  that  if  a  short  time  of  silence  were 
also  allowed  afttr^  as  well  as  before  meals,  par- 
ticularly after  dinner,  previous  to  the  doth  being 
withdrawn,  it  might  oflen  prove   a  source  of 
mteful  satisfaction  during  fhi^  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  those  who  had  been  rightly  exercised  in 
it.    In  these  short  opportunities  of  silence,  may 
it  not  sometimes  occur  that  some  one  present  (it 
might  be  the  head  of  the  family),  would  feel  a 
word  of  caution  or  encouragement  to  arise  in  his 
mind  towards  those  present,  with  a  liberty,  which 
I  believe  the  trutli  allows,  to  express  it,  always 
remembering  that  silence  is  to  be  preferred  before 
formal  words  uttered   without  life  or   feeling. 
Such  a  pious  communication,  made  in  simplicity, 
and  uttered  under  a  solid  feeling,  although  but  in 
a  broken  sentence  or  two,  might  prove,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  to  some   present,  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  not  soon  to  be  lost,  or  as 
a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place.     A  time  of  silence 
after  dinner  is,  I   believe,  frequently,  observed 
when  a  Friend  in  the  ministry  happens  to  be 
present,  but  there  appears  no  good  reason  why 
so  beneficial  a  practice  should  b«  limited  to  these 
visits,  which  are  comparatively  ^  few  and  far  be- 
tween." 

But  the  subject  which  was  most  pressing  on 
my  mind  when  I  attempted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  these  remarks,  is  one  which,  I 
confess,  I  approach  with  much  difBdence.  I 
allude  to  the  absence  of  all  conversation  of  a 
religious  character  in  our  families  and  social  par- 
ties ;  there  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  fear  these  are 
rarely  to  be  found  amongst  us.  I  view  this  ques- 
tion as  beset  wiUi  difficulties  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left ;  and  the  safe  line,  at  some  points^ 
appears  to  be  so  faintly  drawn  between  the  two 
extremes,  as  to  render  it  a  task  requiring  a  more 
clear  discernment  than  my  own  to  trace  it.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  offer  or  presume  to  lay  down 
any  specific  rule  on  this  interesting  topic,  al- 
though I  believe  there  are  instances  in  our  Society 
where  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  I  purpose,  merely  to  bring  the 
subject  before  my  friends,  and  to  oflfer  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks,  which  may  perhaps  open  the  way 
for  a  serious  consideration  of  the  best  remedy. 
I  am  presuming  there  are  amongst  us  iome  who 
do  acknowledge  that  our  young  people  sustain  a 
loss  by  excluding  all  religious  topics  from  our 
family  circles,  and  I  can  sympathize  with  an- 
other class  of  my  friends,  who,  with  myself,  see 
the  danger  which  might  arise  from  encouraging 
a  desultory  conversation  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject ;  yet  we  have  good  authority  for  believing 
there  is  a  ttme  lo  vpnk  te  weD  ae  a  time  to  be 
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tileQt;  and  is  there  not  some  danger  of  omitdng 
to  do  that  which  is  right  for  fear  of  doing  that 
which  is  wrong  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose 
that  the  young  persons  amongst  us  are  more 
averse  to  hear  tell  of  those  things  which  apper- 
tain to  the  Christianas  course  tlirough  this  life 
towards  that  which  is  to  come,  than  those  of  the 
same  class  in  other  societies.  I  do  not  seek  to 
banish  from  our  family  circles  every  topic  of  an 
interesting,  or  even  of  a  cheerful  character,  but 
to  season  it  with  piety.  When  our  young  people 
are  descanting  on  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
and  inventions  which  are  in  this  day  made  emi- 
nently useful  to  mankind;  when  they  speak  to 
each  other  of  commerce,  of  national  or  civil  and 
religious  history ;  I  do  wish  diem,  on  these  oc- 
casions, to  feel  if  they  have  not  a  word  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  transitory  date  of  every  worldly 
enjo3rment.  The  subject  of  conversation  will 
often  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  thines  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing beyond  them.  As  it  r^ards  the  beauties  of 
nature,  how  delighted  it  would  be  sometimes  to 
hear  a  youth,  in  the  warmth  of  his  convictions 
and  admiration  of  the  works  of  creation,  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  ^'my  FaUier  made 
them  all,"  and  thus  be  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  his  companions  «« from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God^'  What  an  influence  might  not 
such  a  course  exert  on  the  faith,  the  manners,  and 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  mind  of  the  ri- 
sing generation.  I  would  that  all  tale-bearing,  and 
trifling  unprofitable  topics  of  conversation,  might 
be  banished  from  our  social  parties.  The  Apostie 
desired,  amongst  other  things,  that  foolish  talking 
and  jesting  might  not  be  named  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  <<but  rather,*' 
said  he,  *'  giving  of  thanks."  How  of^n,  through 
unwatchfulness,  do  we  slide  into  the  former  prac- 
tice, but  how  seldom  do  we  aspire  after  the  latter ! 
But  more  particularly  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  in 
all  ouir  gatherings,  and  also  in  our  more  private 
retirement,  Ve  should  maintain  the  watch  for 
some  sense  of  that  divine  over-shadowing  power 
which  gives  the  true  zest  to  all  our  enjoyments, 
and  that  this  feeling  should  be  cherished  as  a 
token  for  good  from  the  great  onmiscient  and 
omnipresent  Being. 

The  desire  to  encourage  a  tone  of  religious 
feeling  in  our  social  conversations,  is  not  without 
precedent  even  in  our  own  Society,  and  the  Bible 
famishes  ample  records  of  its  example.  In 
Cveofge  Fox's  Epistles  we  find  him  writing  to 
Friends  after  his  own  characteristic  manner: 
**  Having  your  food  from  Christ  and  God  your 
Father,  yea,  yourc  bread,  your  milk,  your  water, 
your  wine,  your  honey,  your  fine  linen,  your 
dothing,  your  breath,  your  life,  your  souls,  and 
the  image  of  God,  which  he  made  you  in ;  *  * 
cannot  you  train  up  all  your  children  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  tell  them  from  whence  you  have  all 
these  good  things  which  you  receive  from  the 
good  God,  and  Christ  the  treasure  of  vnsdofu 


and  knowledge?"  And  again,  in  reference  to 
the  commands  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(see  Deut.  xi.  19),  he  remarks :  "They  were  to 
teach  their  children  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  they  were  to  speak  of  Him,  when  they  sat 
in  their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the 
way,  when  they  lay  down,  aud  when  they  rose 
up ;  "  he  adds,  "  and  Moses  also  told  them  that 
the  word  was  nigh  them,  in  their  mouths,  and 
in  their  hearts,  &at  they  might  do  it."  Does 
not  this  seem  to  imply ^his  beUef,  tiiat  if  a  reve- 
rent desire  was  begotten  in  the  mind  to  speak  of 
the  things  of  God,  ability  was  at  hand,  and  would 
noj  be  withheld.  "If,  said  the  Apostle,  "any 
have  children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to 
shew  piety  at  home."  Domestic  piety  is  inva- 
luable to  the  young,  and  will  often  retain  its  hold 
on  the  mind  for  good  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  after  life.  Abundant  examples  are  in  the 
Bible,  expressive  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator 
for  his  goodness  to  men,  and  in  admiration  and 
praise  of  his  omnipotent  power.  The  instance 
of  David  may  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  declaration,  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  "  I  will  speak,'^ 
said  the  Psalmist,  "of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy 
majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  All  thy 
works  shall  praise  thee." 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  cast  the  subject 
before  the  reader  for  his  individual  consideration 
and  inquiry,  if  there  be  nothing  for  him  to  do 
more  than  he  has  hitherto  found  it  his  place  and 
his  duty  to  do,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  in- 
structive remarks  on  this  subject,  from  a  touching 
appeal  of  a  pious  foreigner,  addressed  "  To  the 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Heads  of  Families  :— 

"  Oh !  ye  parents  and  heads  of  families ! 
will  you  not  stand  lip  before  him  who  is  the  true 
Head  of  your  family  ?  WUl  you  not  converse 
with  your  wife  and  children  about  him  and  his 
things,  who  will  perhaps,  ere  long,  be  the  only 
husband  of  your  wife,  and  the  only  father  of 
your  children?  We  love  to  unite  with  those  of 
the  same  faith  in  public  worship :  it  may  be  we 
have  a  true  relish  for  private  retirement  before 
God.  Must  it  be  then  only  that  our  mind  shall 
be  turned  towards  things  of  everlasting  moment, 
and  not  in  our  social  circles  whilst  around  the 
family  hearth  ?  Is  it  only  when  associated  with 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  nature,  our  friends 
and  relations ;  shall  it  be  exactly  then,  that  we 
have  no  word  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whilst . 
conversation  turns  upon  a  thousand  topics  con- 
cerning the  fading  things  of  time  ?  How  many 
instances  are  there  in  which  immortal  souls  have 
been  united  for  life,  yet  never  ask  each  other  who 
has  redeemed  them,  who  has  united  them,  what 
is  their  condition,  their  future  hopes,  and  their 
end !  How  many  instances  are  there  in  which, 
whilst  people  seek  to  aid  each  other  in  every 
thing  else,  they  never  think  to  aid  each  other  in 
the  one  thing  needful,  or  to  converse  upon,  or  to 
read  together  about,  or  to  utter  a  prayer  upon, 
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any  subject  in  connexion  with  their  ererlasting 
ititerests!  Are  you  then  living  as  those  who, 
having  met  by  chance,  a  new  chance,  death,  will 
presently  separate  ?  Voyagers  in  the  same  ves- 
sel converse  together  of  the  place  whither  they 
are  going ;  and  will  you,  who  are  travelling  in 
the  same  vessel  towards  an  everlasting  world, 
never  speak  to  each  other  of  the  route  that  leads 
thither,  of  your  fears  and  your  hopes  ? 

"  *  In  every  thing,  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
let  your  requests  be  made  unto  God.'  But  if 
you  ought  to  inquire  after  God  for  yourselves  in 
your  houses,  ought  you  not  to  do  it  for  those  of 
your  house  whose  souls  have  been  intrusted  to 
you  ;  ought  you  not  to  do  it  for  your  children  ? 
You  are  solicitous  for  the  temporal  happiness  of 
your  own  family ;  but  do  not  all  these  over-anz- 
ieties  still  more  clearly  demonstrate  your  neglect 
with  regard  to  their  everlasting  prosperity  and 
happiness?  Your  children  are  young  trees  that 
have  been  confided  to  you ;  your  houses  are  nur- 
series in  which  they  are  to  grow  up ;  and  to  you  i^ 
assigned  the  gardener's  responsible  task.  Alas ! 
will  you  plant  theseyoung  and  precious  saplings 
in  a  barren  sand  ?  Y^t  this  is,  nevertheless,  what 
happens,  if  there  be  nothing  in  your  home  to  make 
them  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their  God 
and  Saviour.  WiU  you  not,  then,  make  ready 
for  them  a  favorable  soil,  which  may  give  them 
sap  and  life  ?  What  will  become  of  your  chil- 
dren amidst  the  seductions  that  surround  them, 
and  carry  them  on  towards  evill  What  will 
become  of  them  in  this  resdess  age,  in  which  it 
is  so  necessary  to  strengthen,  by  the  fear  of  God, 
the  mind  of  the  young, .  and  thus  to  give  to  the 
fragile  bark  requisite  ballast  before  launching  it 
on  the  wide  ocean  of  life  ?  Parents !  let  me 
solenmly  warn  you,  if  your  children  do  not  find 
in  your  houses  the  spirit  of  piety;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  feel  a  pride  in  adorning  them  with 
every  varied  external  gift,  in  introducing  them 
into  worldly  society,  in  granting  them  every  idle 
wish,  in  leaving  tliem  to  follow  their  own  course ; 
you  may  expect  to  see  them  proud,  vain,  idle, 
extravagant,  and  disobedient,  and  you  will  have 
to  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness  that  you  have  pre- 
pared for  yourselves.  May  you  learn  thereby 
how  great  has  been  your  sin,  by  thus  neglecting 
the  means  within  your  power  for  influencing 
their  hearts ;  and  may  others  be  warned  by  your 
misfortune,  and  bring  up  t/teir  children  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  !  Nothing  is  more  effectual  for 
this  than  the  example  of  domestic  piety.  Ex- 
ample here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  much 
more  than  in  every  thing  else,  will  do  more  than 
precept  The  question  is,  not  only  to  teach 
them,  by  means  of  some  elementary  book,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  love  God,  but  we  must  also 
show  them  that  we  love  him  ourselves.  If  they 
see  that  we  pay  no  adoration  to  that  God  of 
whom  we  speak  to  them,  the  best  instruction 
will  become  useless  ;  but  by  means  of  domestic 
worship  and  domestic  piety,  these  young  plants, 


under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  give 
the  increase^  will  grow  up,  *  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters,  which  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season,  his  leaf  also  shaU  not  wither.' 
Your  children  may  quit  the  parental  roof,  but 
they  will  remember,  when  far  away,  the  prayers 
and  the  piety  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  the  pray- 
ers of  the  paternal  roof  will  protect  them." 

J.  P. 


For  Friendi*  Rcfview. 
FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

The  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
corded in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  very  confirm- 
ing to  the  Christian  believer,  and  it  is  deeply  in- 
teresting to  meet  with  the  evidence  of  it,  as  we 
may  frequently  do  in  the  perusal  of  the  history 
of  those  lands,  whose  ftiture  condition  was  so 
clearly  portrayed  by  the  inspired  writers.  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  burden  of  Egypt, 
chapter  xix.  8—7,  says,  «*And  the  waters  shall 
fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted 
and  dried  up.  And  they  shall  ^um  the  rivers  far 
away;  and  the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be 
emptied  and  dried  up ;  the  reeds  and  the  flag« 
shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every  thing 
sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  and  be  no  more." 

In  the  work  entitled  "  Mission  of  Inquiry  to 
the  Jews,"  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  it  is  stated  as  a  re- 
markable ftilfihnent  of  this  prophecy,  page  62, 
"Scarcely  any  of  those  reeds  for  which  the  Nile 
was  once  famous  are  now  to  be  found  upon  its 
banks ;  the  lotus  in  particular  has  disappea^d, 
and  the  papyrus  is  very  rare."  In  the  days  of 
the  prophet  there  were  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
there  are  now  only  two,  the  rest  have  been 
wasted  and  dried  up."  *«  The  reeds  were  com- 
manded to  wither  and  they  have  fle<^  away,  the 
other  productions,  against  which  no  word  of 
threatening  went  forthf  are  as  luxuriant  as  be- 
fore." 

A  concurrent  testimony  is  also  dven  by  the 
facts  stated  in  a  very  interesting  address  before 
the  Chester  county  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  page  10. 

"  Nor  must  we  pass  by  the  renowned  Papyrus  of 
the  Nile,  now  rarely  to  be  found  there,  though 
the  paper  manufactured  firom  it  constituted  for  ages 
the  largest  item  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  said  not  to  be  an  unfrequent  in- 
mate in  the  European  collections,  although 
sought  for  in  vain  in  its  original  home." 

"  This  commerce,  soon  a&r  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library,  extended  over  the  ci- 
viUzed  world,  and  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era,  continued  to  be  a  principal  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  manuscripts  recently 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  were  written  on  this 
material."  "  Gliddon  remarks,  in  one  of  his  Ice- 
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tores,  that  during  all  his  residence  in  Egypt,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  detect  this  plant,  nor  had 
he  ever  known  a  person  who  had  found  it  there." 

M. 


For  Friendt'  Rarlew. 
THE  IMAGINATION. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  our 
social  habits  is  to  render  us  too  little  sensible  of 
those  enjoyments  which  our  Creator  has  pro- 
vided for  us  in  the  works  of  nature.  Our  daily 
avocations,  the  training  of  our  children — our 
very  charities^ 

— - — "  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  Love," 

have  physical  ends  in  view.     And  although  the 
love  of  nature  be  instinctive  in  some  minds  at 
kast,  yet  it  needs  to  be  guided,  in  a  few  cases, 
perhaps,  to  be  restrained,  but  in  all  to  be  cherished. 
Sense,  reason,  and  the  imagination— all  designed 
for  good  and  noble  purposes— neither  can  be- 
come  inert,  or   be  unduly  stimulated,  without 
destroying  that  nice  adjustment  of  the  faculties 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
tfie  man.     We  cultivate  the  intellect,  we  traiii 
the  senses,  and  he  must  be  apathetic  indeed,  who 
does  not  feel  that  their  impulses  need  to  be  con- 
tinually restrained ;  but  we  leave  the  imagination 
to  receive  its  bias  from  fortuitous  circumstances, 
or  if  alarmed  by  its  waywardness  and  its  ten- 
dency to  evil,  we  seek  to  deprive  it  of  all  nourish* 
ment,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  may  become  ex- 
tinct.    In   the  meantime,  through  a  thousand 
channels,  poison  finds  access  to  taint  and  corrupt 
the  faculty  from  which  its  proper  food  has  been 
withheld*     Far  be  it  from  us  to  rdy  upon  any 
training,  or  upon  our  unaided  powers,  to  resist 
evil ;   but  if,  happily,  by  the  due  exercise  of  the 
faculties  with  which  we   have  been  endowed 
upon  fitting  subjects,  we  may  be  in  some  measure 
shielded  from  the  grosser  temptations  which  sur- 
rotod  us,  if  we  can  be  so  habituated  to  the  con- 
templation of  our  great  Creator  in  his  works,  as 
**  to  grow  familiar  day  by  day  with  his  concep- 
tions," surely  such  a  habit  of  mind  wiU  not  be 
mnfavourable  to  the  reception  of  that  influence 
from  above,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  kept  from 
the  evil  which  is  in  the  world ; 


-«*For  theman 


Who  in  this  spirit  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  Nature,  who,  with  understanding  heart, 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietode. 
No  vengeance  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  Love 
80  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
Bot  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy.'' 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  which  is  to  be  derived 
through  the  imagination  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  confined  to  any  period  of  life.    For 


myself,  it  is  amongst  my  most  cherished  recol- 
lections to  have  stood  by  the  side  of  ripened  age, 
amidst  her  beautiful  scenes,  and  see 

"the  spirit  stoop 

To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment." 

A  late  number  of  "The  North  British  Re- 
view" contains  the   following  extract  from   an 
anonymous  work  "  on  Modern  Painting,"  and  it 
is,  I  think,  justly  called  f«  a  very  noble  passage." 
"  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  general, 
people  know  about  the  sky.     It  is  the  part  of 
creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evi- 
dent purpose  of  talking  to  him  and  teaching  him, 
than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just  the 
part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.    There  are 
not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more 
material  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere 
pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of 
their  organization;  but  every  essential  purpose 
of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  an- 
swered, if  once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a 
great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up 
over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and 
so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps 
a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew. 
And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any 
day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  producing 
scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  afWr 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  tod 
constant  principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty, 
that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and 
intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.     And  every 
man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing 
for  him  constandy.     The  noblest  scenes  of  the 
earth  can  be  seen  and  known  but  by  few ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  man  should  live  always  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence, 
he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with  them ; 
but  the  sky  is  for  all;  bright,  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
*  too  bright,  nor  good,  for  human  nature's  daily 
food ;'  it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  per^ 
petual  comfort  and  exahing  of  the  heart,  for  the 
soothing  and  purifying  of  it  from  its  dross  and 
dust    Sometimes  gentb,  sometimes  capricious, 
sometimes  awful,  never  the  same  for  two  mo- 
ments together;  almost  human  in  its  passions, 
almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine 
in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
us,  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement, 
or  of  blessing,  to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential. 
And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make  it 
a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our 
animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon  all  by  which  it 
speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  upon 
all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the 
Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the 
covering  vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  which 
we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as 
a  succession  of  meaningless  and   monotonous 
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accident,  too  common  and  too  yain  to  be  worthy 
of  a  moihent  of  watchfulness,  or  a  glance  of  ad- 
miration. If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness 
and  insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  of? 
One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another  it  has 
been  windy,  and  another  it  has  been  warm. 
Who,  arqong  the  whole  chattering  crowd,  can 
tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the  precipices  of  the 
chain  of  tall  white  mountains  that  girded  the 
horizon  at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  nar- 
row sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and 
mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who 
saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sun- 
light left  them  last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew 

them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ? It 

is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  per- 
petual— that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen, 
and  loved  ere  it  is  understood — things  which  the 
angels  work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eter- 
nally, which  are  never  wanting,  and  never  re* 
peated,  which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each 
found  but  once ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson 
of  devotion  is  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty 
given." 


For  FriftDdt*  Review. 
WASTE  OF  MUSCULAR  FORCE. 

An  old  story  is  told  of  some  people  who  were 
employed  in  the  collection  of  tea,  and  who  put 
their  herb  into  one  end  of  a  wallet,  and  balanced 
it  by  a  stone  in  the  other;  and  when  advised  to 
fill  both  ends  with  tea,  they  plead  immemorial 
usage  in  favour  of  their  practice.  Their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  balanced  their  tea  by  a 
stone,  and  they  would  do  so  too.  To  us  this 
must  appear  a  very  silly  process,  and  the  reason 
for  continuing  in  it,  far  from  conclusive.  Yet  if 
we  examine  the  practices  which  are  sanctioned 
by  usage  among  us,  we  may  probably  find  some 
of  them  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  tea 
gatherers. 

In  this  city  we  behold  men  labouring,  under 
the  direction  of  highly  intelligent  employer^,  in 
the  erection  of  buildings ;  transporting  the  bricks 
and  mortar  from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  on  theii:  shoulders ;  climbing  nearly  vei^ 
tical  ladders,  with  their  heavy  burdens,  without 
reflecting  themselves,  or  leading  others  to  reflect, 
what  an  amount  of  muscular  force  they  are 
wasting  in  the  process.  A  man  weighing  150 
pounds  is  certainly  heavily  laden,  if  he  carries 
on  his  shoulders,  up  a  vertical  ladder,  70  pounds 
of.  mortar  or  bricks ;  yet  in  this  case  two-thirds 
of  the  burden  are  carried  to  aid  in  conveying  the 
remaining  third.  The  tea  is  balanced  by  a 
weight  more  than  double  its  own.  The  man 
carries  himself  up  the  ladder,  with  every  load 
which  he  bears ;  besides  he  has  the  labour  of 
going  down  again,  which,  though  less  than  that 


of  ascending,  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the  course 
of  a  month. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  these  operations 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labour  are  employed 
upon  the  machinery,  and  not  upon  the  material 
to  be  moved.  If  a  stationary  engine,  which 
should  raise  nothing  but  the  materials  and  the 
vessel  containing  them,  were  substituted  for  this 
moving  machine,  what  a  large  amount  of  labour 
would  be  saved  in  the  erection  of  an  ordinary 
house.  By  using  the  common  mechanical  powers, 
the  business  might  no  doubt  be  accomplished 
with  a  third  of  the  force  usually  employed ;  even 
if  human  bones  and  muscles  should  still  consti- 
tute the  moving  force.  But  in  many  situations 
a  little  ingenuity  would  enable  the  builders  to 
elevate  their  heavy  materials  by  horse  power — 
which  is  always  cheaper,  where  it  cai^  be  fairly 
applied,  than  the  muscles  of  men. 

In  many  of  the  processes  which  formerly  re- 
quired a  large  expenditure  of  human  strength, 
die  substitution  of  machinery  has  increased  the 
effect  to  an  incalculable  extent,  yet  many  im- 
provements may  undoubtedly  be  yet  made. 

But  muscular  force  is  not  the  only  species 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  wasting.  Let  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  such  examinations  read 
over,  for  the  first  time,  an  ordinary  Deed  for  the 
transfer  of  property,  and  remark  what  an  amount 
of  repetition  it  contains.  How  much  labour  is 
wasted  in  writing  such  conveyances.  If  some 
person  properly  qualified  for  the  task  was  autho- 
rized to  compose  a  form  of  conveyance,  including 
all  the  necessary  words,  but  discarding  all  useless 
repetitions,  a  large  amount  of  writing  might  be 
saved,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  such  ar- 
ticles be  proportionally  reduced. 

The  subject  would  readily  admit  of  expansion, 
but  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufiicient.  L. 


EFFECTS  OF  INTFJtfPERANCE. 

After  examination  had,  it  has  been  made  ap- 
parent, that  of  880  maniacs  in  our  asylums,  400 
owe  their  loss  of  reason  to  the  use  of  intoxicathig 
liquors.  That  1700  out  of  1000  paupeH  in  our 
poor  houses,  and  1300  out  of  1700  criminals  in 
our  prisons,  owe  their  pauperism  and  their 
crime  to  the  same  cause.  That  43  out  of  44 
murders  were  committed  under  the  influence  of 
alcoholic  stimulus.  That  67  out  of  77  found 
dead,  died  of  drunkenness,  and  that  400  out  of 
690  juvenile  delinquents  either  drank  themselves 
or  belonged  to  families  that  did  so. 

^«I  have  shown,"  says  that  indefatigable  agent, 
Samuel  Chipman,  Esq.,  who  visited  all  the  poor 
houses  and  prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
"I  have  shown  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction, that  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the 
pauperism  is  occasioned  by  intemperance,  and 
that  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  those  committed 
for  crime,  are  themselves  intemperate.  In  no 
poor  house  have  I  failed  to  find  the  wife,  the 
widow,  or  the  children  of  the  drunkard. 
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**  In  one,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons 
relieved  the  preceding  year,  were  nineteen  wives 
of  drunken  husbands,  and  seventy-one  children 
of  drunken  fathers.  And  in  almost  every  jail 
were  husbands  confined  for  whipping  their  wives, 
or  otherwise  abusing  their  households." 

A  friend  of  mine  once  gave  me  the  number 
and  the  names  of  a  social  club  of  temperate 
drinkers  which  once  existed  in  Schenectady, 
and  of  which,  when  young,  he  was  himself  a 
member ;  and  I  have  remarked,  how  bereft  of 
fortune,  how  bereft  of  reputation,  bereft  of 
health,  and  sometimes  even  bereft  of  reason,  they 
have  descended,  one  alter  another,  prematurely 
to  the  grave ;  until  at  length,  though  not  an  old 
man,  that  friend  alone  remains,  of  all  their  num- 
ber, to  tell  how  he  himself  was  rescued  from  a 
fate  so  terrible,  by  the  timely  and  prophetic 
counsel  of  a  pious  mother.  And  I  have  marked, 
too,  how  those  pupils  of  my  own,  who,  in  despite 
of  warning  and  admonition,  and  entreaty,  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  while  at 
college,  have,  on  entering  the  world,  sunk  into 
obscurity,  and  finally  disappeared  from  among 
those  rival  actors,  once  their  companions,  rising 
into  life ;  and  when,  searching  out  the  cause,  I 
have,  full  of  anxiety,  inquir^  after  one,  and 
another,  and  another ;  the  same  answer  has  been 
returned,  ^*  He  has  become,  or  gone  a  sot  into 
the  grave." — The  Enquirer. 
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PHILADELPfflA,  TENTH.  MONTH  30,  1847. 

The  accounts  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
namber,  respecting  the  late  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Lidiana  and  Baltimore,  may  probably  call  to  the 
remembrance  of  our  readers,  the  emotions  of  the 
Apostle  when  he  saw  the  brethren  who  came  to 
meet  him  at  Appii  Forum;  he  thanked  God  and  took 
coarage.  It  is  certainly  cause  of  hope,  when  these 
aasemblageB  are  favoured,  as  these  unquestionably 
were^  so  to  condnct  the  important  concerns  which 
engaged  their  attention,  as  to  render  the  ejacula- 
tion of  the  Psalmist  in  good  degree  applicable  to 
them :  ''  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 


proved  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the,  visit 
of  these  Friends  to  the  West  Indies,  was  on  a  re- . 
ligious  acoount,  and  undertaken  with  the  full  unity 
of  their  brethren  at  home. 


The  notice  which  appears  in  this  paper,  of  the 
visit  of  our  friends,  Edwin  0.  Tregelles  and  James 
Jesup,  to  the  West  Indies  in  1843,-*4-'5,  furnishes 
an  answer  to  such  opponents  of  emancipation  as 
pronounce  this  noble  experiment  a  total  failure,  not 
much  unlike  that  given  by  the  philosopher  to  the 
sophist  who  was  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
soch  thing  as  motion.  He  simply  got  up  and  walked. 
It  may  be  obaerred  thftt  E.  O.  Tregelles  is  an  ap- 


From  the  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  settle- 
ments of  Friends  are  extending  to  the  north-east, 
over  a  district  of  country,  w^hich,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  peopled  only  by  the  wild  wandering  natives, 
or  by  European  descendants  nesLrly  as  wild  and  un- 
civilized as  they.  From  a  letter  recently  received, 
it  appears  that  Daniel  Knowles,  a  Friend  from 
Canada,  was  preparing  to  visit  those  Friends  who 
are  scattered  over  Wisconsin  and  Iowa«  May 
they  prove  as  lights  to  those  western  regions^  that 
others  seeing  their  good  works  may  gbrify  their 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 


Inpiana  Ykarlt  Meeting. — Although  the  print- 
ed minutes  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  the  following  information  has  been 
received  from  so  respectable  a  source  that  entire 
reliance  is  placed  on  its  correctness.  The  meeting 
convened  at  Richmond,  on  the  30th  of  9th  month, 
when  it  appeared  that  among  the  representatives 
from  the  thirteen  quarters,  only  two  of  each  sex 
were  absent.  There  were  several  ministers  in  ac- 
ceptable attendance  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
viz.:  two  from  New  England,  two  from  New 
York,  and  one  from  North  Carolina.  Epistles  from 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  received,  and 
read  to  edification.  The  meeting  was  occupied 
most  of  the  ifollowing  day  in  considering  the  state 
of  society,  during  which  much  salutary  council 
was  administered,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  un- 
der a  feeling  of  solemnity  and  gratitude  to  the 
Master  of  assemblies. 

On  7th  day,  3d  of  10th  month,  a  proposal  was 
presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Quaiterly 
Meeting,  to  be  composed  of  Monthly  Meetings 
now  belonging  to  Whitelick  qnarter.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  quarter  which  it  ia  pro- 
posed' to  divide,  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  report  next  year  their 
judgment  in  the  case.  A  request  was  also  sub- 
mitted through  the  report  of  the  Western  quarter, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  quarter  at  Salem,  in 
Iowa,  to  be  denominated  Salem;  to  which  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  after  due  consideration,  acceded, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  5th  month  next, 
and  to  visit  all  the  established  meetings  of  Friends 
in  that  territory. 

Two  public  meetings  for  worship  were  held  on 
First  day;  one  for  the  youth,  appointed  at  the 
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request  of  L.  M.  Hoa^,  was  held  ia  the  evening, 
&11  which  were  largely  attended. 

Among  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  on  Second  day,  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the 
past  year  was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  By 
those  minutes  it  appeared  that  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  Congress,^  soliciting  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  Mexican  war,  was  adopted  by  that  meeting 
in  the  First  month  last,  and  presented  soon  after- 
wards. A  petition  was  also  presented  by  the 
same  body  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  during  their 
session  of  last  winter,  on  behalf  of  the -people  of 
colour. 

The  Boarding  Sfshool  under  charge  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  had  one  short  session ;  beginning  with 
thirty,  and  closing  with  about  forty-seven  pupils. 
The  next  session  was  to  commence  on  the  13th  of 
10th  month,  with  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  scholars. 

On  Thitd  day,  the  reports  of  the  committees  on 
the  African  and  Indian  concerns  were  received  and 
read.  The  information  respecting  the  Shawnese 
Indians,  in  whose  improvement  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  are  jointly 
engaged,  corresponds  with  that  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number.  The  committee  on  the 
concern  respecting  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race,  have  been  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Schools  among  the  people  of  coloar 
have  been  promoted  and  encouraged ;  some  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  among 
them ;  and  they  have,  in  various  ways,  received 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Friends.  Essays 
of  epistles  to  all  the  other .  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  were  produced  and  adopted.  The  meet- 
ing concluded  under  a  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Friends  had  been  edified  together,  and  that  the 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  had  been  sensibly 
strengthened. 
t  — — 

Baltimore  Yearlt  MsETiMa. — ^This  Yearly 
Meeting  commenced  on  the  18th  and  concluded 
on  the  21st  inst.  Our  beloved  friends,  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England,  and 
several  Friends  in  the  ministry  from  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  this  continent,  were  present.  Epistles  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  were  received, 
read^and  answered.  A  committee  of  men  and 
women  Friends  was  set  apart  to  visit,  as  way 
might  open  for  it,  some  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings, particularly  those  within  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia Half- Yearly  Meeting. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  committee  charged 
with  the  Indian  concerns,  was  read,  and  the  annual 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  establish- 
ment was  somewhat  increased. 


Though  a  large  three  story  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family  and  the  Indian  children  has 
been  built  the  past  year,  there  have  been  more  ap- 
plicants than  could  be  received.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing interest  among  them  on  the  subject  of 
education,  as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  literature, 
and  Christian  instruction. 

Harmony  and  brotherly  condescension  prevailed 
throughout  the  several  sittings  of  the  meeting,  and 
with  hearts  thankful  for-  the  favour,  the  meeting 
concluded,  under  a  degree  of  precious  solemnity, 
to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


From  the  National  Era. 
THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  London  Friend  for  the  9th  month  con- 
tains interesting  and  valuable  notes  of  a  visit 
made  to  the  W^  Indies,  in  a  religious  capacity, 
by  Edwin  O.  Tregelles,  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  his  companion,  James  Jesup. 

They  landed  at  Barbadoes,  and  from  thence 
visited  all  parts  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In 
Barbadoes,  a  colony,  settled  more  than  200  years 
ago,  with  a  population  of  120,000,  or  about  600 
per  square  mile,  more  densely  peopled  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world)  except  China,  they 
£mnd  the  emancipated  class  less  prosperous  and 
comfortable  than  in  the  other  islands.  The 
black  labourers  had  little  or  ho  land  for  their 
own  cultivation;  and,  owing  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  their  former  masters,  up  to  the  very 
date  of  emancipation,  they  were  still,  as  a  class, 
deplorably  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
island  of  Antigua,  where  a  more  enlightened 
forecast  had  prompted  the  education  of  the 
blacks,  even  before  the  act  of  1834,  and  where 
a  total  emancipation  took  the  place  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  they  regarded  as  **  one  of 
the  brightest  and  happiest  spots  on  the  globe. 
A  walk  of  half  an  hour,  and  passing  converse 
with  the  labourers,  soon  show  that  ihe  school- 
master has  been  effectually  at  work,  and  that 
they  have  learned  not  from  the  schoolmaster 
only,  but  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
gospel,  and  are,  consequently,  easily  controlled. 
In  proof  of  the  moral  self-restraint  that  is  known 
and  practised,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during 
the  fearful  earthquake  in  1843,  when  the  walls 
of  the  prison  were  thrown  down,  the  prisoners 
did  not  attempt  to  escape,  but  quietly  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  jailer,  and  duly 
obeyed  his  bidding,  until  they  were  again  con- 
fined. In  Barbadoes,  we  found  that  the  prison- 
ers in  the  jail  averaged  one  for  every  500  in- 
habitants ;  m  Antigua,  one  for  every  1,000  j  in 
Nevis,  the  proportion  was  still  less,  there  being 
but  two  prisoners  in  a  population  of  12,000!" 

In  Jamaica,  our  travellers  appear  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefit  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  has  resulted  from 
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the  labours  of  the  miasiotiaries  of  the  various 
denominations,  both  before  and  since  the  act  of 
emancipation.  Their  remarks  on  this  point  are 
worthy  of  notice : 

^  Laborious  men,  from  various  sections  of  the 
Christian  church  in  England  and  in  America, 
passed  to  our  islands,  with  their  lives  and  liberty 
at  stake,  <  because  of  the  wrath  of  the  oppressor ;' 
they  bore  with  them  the  gospel  message,  f  eace 
with  God  by  Jesus  Christ ;  glad  tidings  indeed 
for  the  down-trodden  slave,  whose  temporal 
joys  were  crushed,  but  who  listened  with  holy 
joy  to  the  language,  <  Ye  are  not  your  own ;  ye 
are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore,  glorify  God 
in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's.**  By  means  such  as  these,  an  influence 
was  obtsuned  over  the  minds  of  men  who  might 
otherwise  have  destroyed  the  happy  institutions 
they  now  enjoy ;  add  the  result  has  been  peace, 
obedience,  and  industry.  Even  the  Maroon  has 
been  reached,  the  free  Maroon,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  slavery  on  any  terms,  and  could  not 
be  subdued  by  art  or  guile;  who  roamed  safe  and 
free  amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Jamaica ;  he,  too, 
has  heard  and  obeyed  the  gospel,  and  now  ap- 
plies himself  usefully  to  the  culture  of  the 
ground.  We  passed  some  days  and  nights 
amongst  these  people,  devoid  of  fear,  though 
we  knew  we  were  surrounded  by  men  whose 
ancestors  had  been  a  terror  to  their  fellows, 
having  braved  the  bloodhounds  and  the  muskets 
of  the  British  soldiers." 

The  conduct  of  the  emancipated  class  after 
the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  their 
present  condition,  are  thus  described : 

^It  is  true  that  some  of  the  slaves,  when 
emancipated,  forsook  the  estates  and  plantations 
where  they  had  been  well  treated,  but  this  was 
more  usually  the  result  of  some  strong  cause, 
real  or  imaginary;  in  some  cases,  excessive 
cruelty  had  been  practised  up  to  the  eve  of 
emancipation ;  in  others,  the  employer  tailed  to 
ly  the  stipulated  wages;  in  others,  again,  a 

e  of  change  overcame  the  attachment  to  that 
location  where  lay  the  bones  of  their  ancestors 
or  former  friends,  a  bond  that  often  proved  very 
powerful ;  and  there  were  others  who,  newly 
imported,  had  no  such  attachments  to  overcome. 
It  is  a  nustake  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  left 
their  former  homes  have  relapsed  into  the 
savage  life;  far  otherwise.  They  agreed  to 
serve  other  masters,  or  possessed  themselves  of 
plots  of  ground  by  purchase,  on  which  they 
erected  dwellings,  at  first  of  a  miserable  charac- 
ter, but  soon  to  be  replaced  by  neater  cottages ; 
and  now  some  of  them  may  be  seen  occupying 
excellent  houses,  with  three  or  four  rooms,  the 
walls  of  stone,  the  roof  shingled,  the  floors 
boarded,  furnished  with  good  four^post  beds, 
tables,  drawers,  chairs,  lK>okB,  and  pictures; 
their  gardens  stocked  with  yams,  plantains, 
ocros,   grenadillas,  pawpaws,  oranges,  limes, 


and  shaddocks.  These  have  not  retrograded; 
nor  have  they,  whilst  possessing  such  comforts, 
forsaken  field  labour ;  many  of  them  work  in* 
dustriously  four  days  in  a  week,  o|i  the  estates 
of  the  planters,  and  carefully  treasure  the  gain 
they  receive,  that  they  may  add  field  to  field. 
Are  they  to  be  blamed  for  this?  Is  it  a  sin  for 
them  to  falsify  the  charge,  that  they  will  only 
work  under  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  ?" 

Our  travellers  state,  as  a  general  fact,  that, 
whenever  the  negro  class  can  obtain  land  by 
rent  or  actual  purchase  at  a  fair  rate,  they 
eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  are  found 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  the  appearances  of 
domestic  comfort.  Many  thousand  of  them  are 
employed  on  the  latge  sugar  estates  a  part  of 
the  season,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  emoying 
their  own  comfortable  little  freeholds.  Nearly 
twenty  thousand  of  these  small  estates  have 
been  purchased  in  Jamaica  alone,  since  1838. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  vast  improvement 
in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  labourers  has 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  number  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  as  field  hands  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive drought  for  several  seasons,  some  of  the 
planters  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  hands 
punctually,  and  these  have  preferred  to  trust  to 
their  own  skill  and  industry  hereafter,  in  pro- 
curing a  livelihood  from  their  provision-grounds. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  island.  In  respect  to  the 
effect  of  this  diminution  upon  the  planters 
themselves,  the  authors  of  the  "  Notes  **  before 
us  remark : 

*^The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  our  West 
India  Islands  must  not  be  used  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  their  in- 
habitants. It  may  be  true  that  the  means  for 
the  display  of  wealth  has  been  reduced  in  some 
cases,  but  take  a  view  of  the  aggregate,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries 
of  life,  are  far  more  difiused ;  that  display  of 
wealth  was  fictitious,  the  comforts  are  real ;  the 
one  viras  frequently  obtained  by  money  borrowed 
on  mortgaged  estates,  the  other  is  earned  by 
frugally  saving  the  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure.^' 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation  has  in  some  cases  borne  heavily 
upon  proprietors^  whose  habits,  prejudices,  and 
false  notions  of  economy,  have  not  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things.  As 
at  every  important  step,  by  which  a  community 
advances  towards  a  higher  civilization,  indi- 
viduals unprepared  for  the  change  are  found 
sufiering  and  lamenting  amidst  the  general  ame* 
lioration^the  victims  of  past  error,  rather  than 
of  the  new  movement  which  displaces  it — so  in 
the  mighty  stride  of  the  British  West  Indies 
from  feudsdism  and  serfism  to  the  condition  of 
equal  and  impartial  freedom — there  have  not 
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been  wanting  instances  of  apparent  hardship  and 
disaster  among  the  proprietors  of  the  islands. 
The  evils  of  the  great  social  wrong  of  Slavery 
had  taken  too  deep  a  hold  on  master  and  slave 
to  be  altogether  eradicated  by  the  dissolution  6f 
the  unnatural  connection.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  both  classes  must  pass  away,  before  the 
beautiful  order  of  Freedom  can  fully  establish 
itself  upon  a  territory  cursed  for  weary  centu- 
ries with  a  system  which  transformed  the  one 
into  luxurious  despots,  and  the  other  into  reck- 
less and  ignorant  slaves.  J.  G.  W. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  J^orwich  Monthly  Meetings  concerning 
Joseph  John  Gueney,  deceased, 

(Concluded  from  page  70.) 

In  1843  his  mind  was  again  drawn  in  gospel 
love  towards  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  one 
of  the  special  objects  he  ^ad  in  view,  was  that 
of  mingling  in  sympathy  with  those  who,  not 
being  satisfied  with  a  mere  formal  profession, 
were  seeking  better  things  for  themselves.  In 
this  engagement  his  wife  felt  it  her  duty  to  ac- 
company him,  and  they  were  accordingly  libe- 
rated for  the  service.  After  having  visited 
Paris,  the  South  of  France,  including  all  the 
meetings  of  those  professing  with  Friends  there, 
and  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Switzerland,  with 
Strasburg,  Stutgard,  and  Brussels,  they  returned 
home,  and  renewed  the  engagement  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year :  when,  commencing 
at  Boulogne,  they  proceeded  by  way  of  Paris  to 
Nantes  and  the  South-west  of  France  j  and  re- 
turning again  by  Paris  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  subsequently  visited  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

In  this  journey,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  one,  they  were  accompanied  by 
their  valued  friend  Josiab  Forster:  and  their 
sister  Elizabeth  Fry,  having  a  certificate  to  visit 
Paris,  proceeded  so  far  with  them  on  their  way. 
In  the  course  of  these  journeys,  and  of  that  in 
1841,  our  beloved  friend  had  access  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  France,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Wur- 
temburg;  with  all  of  whom  he  had  religious 
communications,  and  also  satisfactory  inte> 
course  on  various  subjects  of  a  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  character. 

In  1845  he  again  visited  Scotland  and  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England ;  and  not 
feeling  quite  clear  of  one  of  those  districts,  he 
was  again  liberated  in  the  following  year  to 
complete  the  service.  On  returning  from  this 
visit,  in  which  he  had  laboured  diligently  in 
the  Gospel,  he  writes: — ^*< Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  dear  Master  was  remark- 
ably with  us  on  these  occasions,  showing  us 
tokens  for  good,  and  giving  us  a  banner  to  be 
displayed  for  his  truth,  yet  the  creature  truly 


has  had  nothing  to  glory  in  -,  the  language  has 
been  deeply  felt: — ^Be  thou  exalted,  O  God, 
above  the  heavens,  and  thy  glory  above  all  the 
earth.'" 

The  laist  service  of  this  kind  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, was  a  visit  to  some  of  the  smaller  meet- 
ings in  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a  few 
in  the  adjoining  counties,  with  many  public 
meetings.  The  minute  granted  him  for  this 
undertaking  had  not  been  returned  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
although  the  work  had  been  fully  completed. 

It  seems  incumbent  on  us  briefly  to  notice  his 
labours  of  love  in  the  different  branches  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  capital  punishments,  and  the  inspection 
of  prisons,  as  regarded  their  discipline  and 
management,  engrossed  much  of  his  attention 
for  many  years:  and  unweiuried  were  his  la- 
bours for  the  abolition  of  the  former,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  latter.  We  believe  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  succeeded,  after 
great  exertions,  in  obtaining  a  reprieve  for  a 
condemned  criminal ;  and  in  cases  where  this 
could  not  be  effected,  the  visits  which  he  paid 
to  those  that  were  appointed  to  die  were  sach  as 
became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  earnestness  of 
his  Christian  zeal,  and  the  force  of  his  rehgious 
efforts  on  these  occasions,  from  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  one  case  which  he  published,  and  which 
has  been  very  extensively  circulated.  Nor 
were  his  endeavours  to  effect  the  improvement  of 
prisons  confined  to  those  at  a  distance.  Amidst 
much  opposition,  he  exposed  the  mismanage- 
ment of  that  in  our  own  city,  in  which  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  been  confined  for  his  Christian 
testimony,  and  which  has  since  been  removed. 

It  is  sufficient  only  to  mention  his  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  Bible  Society,  and  his  continued 
labour  for  its  support  and  prosperity;  arising 
from  his  conviction  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  their  blessed  effects  in 
promoting  the  religious  improvement  and  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.  And  closely  connected 
with  this  conviction,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
extending  the  blessings  of  education  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  of  society.  For  these  objects, 
he.  spared  neither  personal  labour  nor  pecuniary 
aid ;  and  his  charitable  donations  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted  were  commensurate  with  the  en- 
larged means  which  Providence  had  placed  in 
his  power. 

Earnest  were  his  desires,  that  our  religious 
Society  should  rightly  occupy  the  place  assigned 
to  it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church;  and  so 
highly  did  he  prize  the  value  of  Christian  unity 
amongst  his  brethren,  that  he  felt  great  exercise 
of  spirit  at  the  least  interruption  of  it.  In  the 
12th  month,  1821,  we  find  the  following  entry 
in  his  journal: — ^«« Yesterday  was  a  low,  but 
edifying  first-day;  I  felt  much  satisfaction  in 
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being  permitted  to  b^  silent.  How  invaluable 
is  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  as  professeil  and  en- 
joyed by  Friends!  In  the  afternoon  meeting 
my  mind  was  peculiarly  drawn  in  hear  love 
and  unity  to  our  own  Society }  and  the  desolate 
heritages  were  commended  in  secret  prayer  to 
Him,  wboy  I  feel  persuaded,  has  called  us  forth 
to  bear  peculiar,  yet  living  testimooies;  and 
thus  to  answer  in  His  church  universal  a  specific 
purpose.  Would  that  that  purpose  were  more 
.  fully  accomplished,  in  and  by  us!*' 

On  some  recent  occasions  he  had  various 
causes  of  trial  and  uneasiness,  and  was  brought 
very  low  in  health  and  spirits ;  but  that  gracious 
and  merciful  God,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  and  follow  faithfully  all  his  life  long,  saw 
his  soul  in  adversity,  and  in  very  tender  comr 
passion  removed  the  burdens  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  his  sensitive  spirit,  enabling  him  to 
cast  all  his  cares  on  Him,  and  even  to  rejoice  in 
his  goodness,  and  in  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  In  reference  to  some  of  these 
painful  circumstances,  he  writes : — ^^  I  can  truly 
say,  I  have  done  my  6es/,  my  very  besty  my  a//, 
my  very  all;  and  now  I  think  I  can  quietly 
leave  it  to  Him,  whom  we  all  call  Master. 
May  I  serve  him  better,  and  more  entirely  than 
I  have  yet  done,  though  I  know  it  must  be  in 
weakness  -,  and  may  none  of  these  storms  and 
jealousies  throw  me  off  my  guard  in  the  meek- 
ness and  patience  of  Christ,  or  in  the  least  divert 
my  attention  from  daily  duty,  and  the  diligent 
working  out  of  the  salvation  of  my  poor  un- 
worthy soul.  I  have  prayed  for  peace  among 
the  nations,  peace  in  our  Society,  and  peace  in 
the  deep  interior  of  my  own  spirit ;  a  blessing 
which  I  do,  in  a  good  degree,  already  enjoy ; 
but  to  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sions, except  in  the  abundant  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  May  it  abound  with  us  more  and 
more,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  truly 
thankful  heart  to  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all 
our  mercies !" 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here 
advert,  at  any  length,  to  his  writings ;  but  it  is 
right  for  us  to  express  our  belief,  that  in  these 
undertakings,  as  in  every  other,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  nncere  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  wel&re  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  at  the 
sune  time  to  maintain,  with  unflinching  in- 
tegrity, « the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  record  the  deep  and 
abiding  sense  we  have  of  the  value  of  his 
Christian  labours  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Here,  as  well  as  when  called  by  his  Divine 
Master  to  visit  distant  portions  of  the  heritage, 
his  labours  were  abundant.  The  weightiness  of 
bis  spirit  on  these  occasions,  the  sound  and 
ediiying  character  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he  ap- 
pcoached  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  vocal  prayer, 
are  still  ireth  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends. 


And,  whilst  the  correct  and  appropriate  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  afforded  abundant  evidence  how  fre- 
quent he  was  in  reading  those  sacred  records, 
how  diligent  in  meditating  upon  them,  and  how 
careful  not  to  misquote,  or  misapply  them,  he 
evinced  a  firm  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  a  deep  concern  for 
the  upholding  of  all  its  testimonies. 

In  thus  recounting  the  labours  and  exercises 
of  our  beloved  friend,  we  desire  not  to  exalt  him . 
as  an  individual ;  but  rather  to  show  that  the 
grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  was  not 
bestowed  in  vain ;  for  we  feel  bound  to  express 
our  oohviction  that  "by  the  grace  of  God"  he 
was  w/tot  he  was ;  and,  although  largely  gifted 
of  his  Lord,  yet  through  submission  to  the 
humbling  and  regulating  power  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  these  gifts  were  remarkably  sanctified, 
and  dedicated  to  his  Master's  service.  Resign- 
ing his  will  to  the  Divine  will  in  very  early  life, 
in  faith  and  child-like  simplicity,  he  was  led 
about  and  instructed,  and  in  due  time  made^  emi- 
nently instrumental  in  turning  many  to  righte- 
ousness,  not  only  by  the  ministry  of  the  word 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit,  but  also  by 
the  still  more  powerful  preaching  of  a  consistent, 
watchful,  dedicated  life.  Yet,  though  his  la- 
bours were  abundant  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
in  t^e  service  of  his  Lord,  he  considered  himself 
an  unprofitable  servant,  and  confessed,  in  deep 
abasement  of  soul,  that  he  had  not  a  straw  to 
cling  to,  save  the  free  pardoning  love  and  mercy 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Saviour.  • 

He  was  particularly  careful  to  avoid  obscuring 
one  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  by  making 
another  unduly  prominent:  and  his  spirit  was 
clothed  with  that  fervent  charity  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him,  which  "  never  faileth," 
•*  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,"  "  thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth.*' 

In  the  various  relationships  of  husband,  father, 
brother,  neighbour,  friend,  he  was  a  bright  ex- 
ample, always  preferring  others  to  himself,  and 
conscientiously  endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  nume- 
rous duties,  as  in  the  sight  of  a  heart-searching 
Gk)d^  In  common  with  all  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb,  tribulations  were  his  abun- 
dant portion,  but  in  obeying  the  commandments* 
of  the  Lord,  his  peace  might  be  said  to  Sow  as 
a  river,  and  his  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

For  some  weeks  before  his  decease,  he 
evinced  an  increased  earnestness  to  accomplish 
all  that  appeared  to  him  to  be. his  duty  to  attend 
to;  particularly  in  effective  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  above  all,  in 
the  more  immediate  service  of  his  God  and 
Saviour. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  sense  upon  his  spiri^ 
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that  his  day's  work  was  hastening  to  its  close ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  a  little  whiJ^  before  his 
illness,  he  pleasantly  remarked,  ^'  I  think  Ihaye 
now  at  least  set  my  oat  ward  house  in  order, 
which  is  a  great  relief."    On  the  belief  being 
expressed,  that  it  was  not  the  outward  house 
only  that  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  with  a 
look  of  great  abasedness,  "I  trust,  through 
pardoning  mercy,  it  may  be  so ;  but  of  myself, 
I  am  the  very  poorest,  roost  unworthy  and  infirm 
•  of  human  creatures."    A  fall  from  his  horse  ap- 
peared to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  his  sudden 
removal.    It  gave  him  no  pain  at  the  time,  and 
he  was  remarkably  shielded  from  suffering  of 
mind  or  body,  throughout  his  short  illness,  of 
only  eight  days'  continuance.     There  was  much 
tender  mercy  manifest  in  this ;  as  he  had  a 
natural  shrinking  from  the  pains  and  attendant 
circumstances  of  a  dying  hour ;  and  expressed 
a  fear  that  he  should  not  have  fortitude  to  meet 
them.    A  remarkable   coverinz  of  heavenly 
peace  was  spread  over  his  sick  chamber,  and 
when  the  tide  of  life  was  gently,  and,  to  him- 
self, unconsciously  ebbing  out,  he  said,  with  a 
sweet  and  radiant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  **  I 
think  I  feel  a  little  joyful ;"  and  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, amid  a  profound  stillness,  a  deep  and  holy 
solemnity,  his  ransomed  spirit  took  its  flight,  as 
we  reverently  believe,  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
rest,  and  blessedness.     Thus,   having  accom- 
plished his  day's  work  in  the  daytime,  he  was 
gently  gathered,  by  a  hand  of  unutterable  love 
and  mercy,  from  all  the  trials  of  this  changing 
scene ;  and  he  has,  we  reverently  trust,  received 
from  Him,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all,  the  blessed 
sentence  of  **  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  "  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  the  first  month,  1847, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial* 
ground  at  Norwich,  on  the  12th  of  the  same. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  both  of 
Friends  and  others,  on  this  solemn  occasion ;  his 
fellow-citizens,  of  every  class,  appearing  deeply, 
to  sympathize  with  his  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.    He  was  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  been  a  minister  nearly  thirty  years. 


For  Frieoda'  Rsriew. 
AN  ELEVATED  RAILWAY. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  that  a  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
avoiding  the  great  annoyance  and  tumult  of  the 
numerous  omnibusses  continually  traversing  its 
principal  thoroughfare-^Broadway. 

The  estimate  we  give  below,  from  a  respect- 
able journal  of  that  city,  of  the  number  of  times 
that  a  station  is  passed  by  those  cumbrous  and 
noisy  vehicles  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  an  alteration  in  the  present 
mode  of  locomotion  in  that  neighbourhood. 


The  method  proposed  to  be  adopted,  is  that  of 
an  elevated  rail  road  ten  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment of  Broadway,  along  which  cars  are  to  be 
continually  passing  in  either  direction — accom- 
modations for  foot  passengers  seem  also  to  eater 
into  the  calculation.  But  we  will  let  the  paper 
above  alluded  to  (The  Home  Journal,)  tell  its 
own  story  in  its  own  way. 

*<The  corporation  have  ap{M'oved  the  Super' 
terranean  Rail  Road ;  and  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  New  York,  like  its  society  and  pastry,  ia 
to  have  an  <  upper  crust.' 

«  We  stepped  in  yesterday  to  see  the  model. 
*  *  *  It  is  proposed  (in  connection  with  the  rail 
road  ten  feet  above  the  sidevalk,)  to  pave  the 
central  space  between  the  two  tracks  with  a 
second  story  highway,  whereon  processions 
and  pedestrians  may  parade  and  walk ;  and 
through  the  translucent  substance  of  which  light 
may  descend  to  the  cart  and  carriage  track  be- 
low. We  mean  literally  a  street  of  glas^,  for 
such  is  the  proposition  before  the  City  Council. 
< Brittle  as  glass'  is  a  true  similitude  no  longer, 
it  being  demonstrated  that  it  may  be  laid  in  slabs 
like  marble,  and  bear  almost  any  weight  that  is 
put  on  without  concussion.  A  street  for  wet 
weather  and  a  street  for  dry^  an  elevation 
above  danger  from  carts,  and  fa  consideration 
likely  to  be  popular)  above  paying  involuntary 
admiration  to  those  who  ride  in  carriages. 

*^  The  model  at  the  corner  of  Lispenard  street, 
representing  this  aerial  rail  road  in  operation,  is 
very  curious  and  interesting.  There  are  two 
tracks  on  each  side  of  the  street,  one  for  the 
passenger  car  which  never  stops^  and  another 
for  the  small  tenders  which  pick  up  and  let 
down  passengers  at  every  corner,  overtaking  or 
falling  behind  the  large  carriage,  at  the  will  of 
the  conductor.  There  is  a  platform  at  each 
corner,  up  to  which  passengers  ascend  by  stair- 
cases, or  by  a  perpdttally  ascending  and  descend* 
ing  sofa,  worked  by  the  machinery  of  the  road. 
The  engine  is  stationary  at  the  terminus,  and 
the  cars  are  drawn  by  a  rope  running  over 
wheels.  The  dread  of  danger  from  a  wheel's 
giving  way  is  anticipated  and  guarded  against 
by  two  other  sets  of  wheels,  upon  which  the  cars 
would  drop  in  case  of  fracture. 

^<  That  Broadway  must  in  some  way  or  other 
be  depleted  of  omnibussesj  the  city  feels. — Om- 
nibusses, by  a  recent  estimate,  pass  St.  Paul's 
4,000  times  a  day.  Paving  stones  and  ear- 
drums can  stand  it  no  longer.  Paris,  suffering 
from  the  same  evil  of  over-crowded  thorough 
fares,  is  proposing  niMerranean  rail  roads,  en- 
larging its  capacity  by  growing  down. — ^We 
prefer  our  plan  of  enlarging  by  growing  up.^ 

"  But,  by  the  way,  if  a  city  c4n  thus  grow  up- 
ward and  downward,  instead  6f  lengthening  and 
widening, — if  we  can  double  our  property  by  a 
draft  upon  zenith  and  nadir — it  is  time  land- 
holders  began  to  look  at  the  rights  of  perpen* 
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Ocular.  If  A.  B.  has  a  city  lot,  does  the  govern- 
ment claim  anything  under  or  over  him?  The 
growth  of  New  York  is  not  to  stop  here — it  will 
quadruple  in  this  century. .  But  it  will  sooner 
grow  four  stories  higher  than  four  miles  wider 
or  longer  should  this  experiment  prove  aaiccess- 
ful.  It  seems  to  have  been  prophetic  that  they 
commenced  numbering  in  Broadway  at  *  Fourth 
street,'  We  shall  have  First,  Second,  and 
Third  streets  over  Broadway ,^-perhaps  Deep, 
Deeper  and  Deepest  streets  under  it — a  city  in 
six  stories!  What  variety  in  taking  a  walk! 
What  scope  for  novelty  in  architecture!  What 
demand  on  inventions  for  hoisting  and  letting 
down!  What  laws  to  prevent  sitting  on  chim- 
nies,  fingering  the  hands  on  clocks,  and  making 
free  with  the  bells  in  the  belfries.'^      .  T.J. 


This  address  no  doubt  strengthened  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Bey,  and  in  the  beginning  of  184i6 
he  published  a  circular  addressed  to  all  the 
consuls  in  Tunis,  informing  them  that  human 
beings  were  no  longer  regarded  as  property 
within  his  dominions. — Mii.  Era. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  TUNIS. 

The  last  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter  contains  abstracts  from 
the  Parliamentary  papers  on  the  slavej-trade,  re- 
cently published,  consisting  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  British  Con- 
sul at  Tunis,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  together  with 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Con- 
sul and  His  Highness  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  slave  marts, 
and  the  abolition  of  skvery  in  Tunis, 

From  these  documents  it  appears  that,  in 
1841,  the  Bey  commenced  that  great  work  of 
reform,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves, 
or  their  importation  from  the  interior.  Oil  the 
8th  of  12th  month,  1842,  he  declared  all  children 
born  after  that  date  free.  This  was  followed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  ^eat  Tunisian  bazaar 
for  the  sale  of  slaves.  Acting  under  his  orders, 
the  Bey*8  officers  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
for  centuries  blacks  and  whites  had  been  bap- 
gained  for  like  cattle,  drove  out  the  detestable 
traffickers,  and,  to  express  in  a  solemn  and  em- 
phatic manner  the  abhorrence  in  which  their 
rulers  held  the  commerce  in  human  beings, 
pulled  down  and  destroyed  the  huge  market- 
nouses. 

In  these  noble  movements — all  of  which  were 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fixed 
prejudices  and  long-established  customs  of  his 
Mohammedan  subjects— the  Bey  was  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  counsels  and  official  influ- 
ence of  Sir  Thomas  Reade  and  the  Abolitionists 

(^England.  .    t     :i 

At  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  m  London, 
in  1843,  an  address  to  the  Bey  was  prepared, 
congratulating  him  on  his  laudable  reform,  and 
entreating  him  to  pursue  his  benevolent  designs 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  within  his  do- 
minions. This  document,  signed  by  the  well- 
known  philanthropist,  Thomas  Clarkson,  was 
communicated  to  the  Bey  through  the  British 
ConsuL 


In  an  instructive  Epistle  from  John  Woolman 
««to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,"  dated  at  «*  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
4th  month,  1772,"  he  says:  «« While  aught  re- 
mains in  us  different  frdm  a  perfect  resignation 
of  our  wiUs,  it  is  like  a  seal  to  a  book,  wherein 
is  written  *  that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God,  concerning  us,'  Rom.  xii.  2;  but 
when  our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that 
silence  is  known  which  followeth  the  opening  of 
the  last  of  the  seals.  Rev.  viii.  1;  in  this  silence 
we  leam.abiding  in  the  Divine  will,  and  then  feel 
that,  we  have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that  only 
in  which  the  light  of  life  directs  us  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  tl^t  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under 
the  leadings  of  his  holy  spirit  in  all  cases,  and 
being  preserved  thereby  in  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  conversation,  a  testimony  to  the  parity 
of  his  government  may  be  held  forth  through  us 
to  others." 


THE  MONEY  WASTED   IN  WAR. 

Give  me,  says  one,  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  in  war,  and  I  will  purchase  every  foot  of 
land  on  the  globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  in  an  attire  that  kings  and 
queens  might  be  proud  of.  I  will  build  a  school 
house  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley 
over  the  habitable  earth.  I  will  supply  that 
school-house  with  a  competent  teacher;  I  will 
build  an  academy  in  every  town,  and  endow  it ; 
a  college  in  every  state,  and  fill  it  with  able 
professors;  I  will  crown  every  hill  with  a 
church  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  I  will  support  in  its  pulpit  an 
able  teacher  of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every 
Sabbath  morning  the  chime  on  one  hill  shall 
answer  to  the  chime  on  another  around  the 
earth's  broad  circumference ;  and  the  voice  of 
prayer,  and  the  song  of  praise,  ^all  ascend  like 
the  smoke  of  universal  incense-offerings  to 
heaven. — Penny  Magazine. 


EFFECTS  OF  PRAYER. 

A  woman  came  to  Halle  one  day,  and  said  to 
Augustus  Herman  Franke,  that  it  was  as  po»- 
sible  that  the  steeples  should  fall  prostrate,  as 
that  she  should  lay  down  her  hatred  to  her 
mother-in-law,  who  had  so  abused  and  outraged 
her,  that  she  could  never  be  reconciled. 

Franke  replied,  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
are  not  able  to  reconcile  yourself  to  your  mother 
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in-law.  Tou  can  be  able  only  if  you  implore 
God'8  grace  to  do  it.  And  now,  from  my  heart, 
I  ask  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  pray  to 
God  for  a  forgiving  temper.'* 

.The  woman  could  not  refuse.  Some  days 
ailer,  she  returned,  and  said :  "  Now  I  will  go 
and  be  reconciled  to  my  mother*in-law." 

She  did  so.  Her  own  pastor  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  done  so  before. 

She  replied:  <<You  admonished  me  to  be 
reconciled,  but  did  not  tell  me  how  to  get  a  for* 
giving  spirit  by  praying  to  God.'' 


A  COTTAGE  SCENE. 


BY  L.  B.  SIGOURNET. 


I  saw  a  cradle  at  a  cottage  door, 
Where  the  fair  mother,  with  her  cheerful  wheel, 
Carrolled  so  sweet  a  sonv,  that  the  young  bird 
Which,  timid,  near  the  threshold  sought  for  seed, 
Pftosed  on  his  lifted  foot,  and  raised  his  head 
As  if  to  listen.    The  rejoicing  bees 
Nestled  in  throngs  amid  the  woodbine  cups 
That  o'er  the  lattice  clustered.    A  clear  stream 
Came  leaping  from  its  sylvan  height,  and  poured 
Music  upon  the  pebbles ;  and  the  winds, 
Which  gently  'mid  the  vernal  branches  played 
Their  idle  freaks,  brought  showering  blossoms  down, 
Surfeiting  earth  with  sweetness.    Sad  I  came 
From  weary  commerce  with  the  heartless  world; — 
But,  when  I  felt  upon  my  withered  cheek 
My  mother  Nature's  breath,  and  heard  the  tramp 
Of  those  gay  insects  at  their  honeyed  toil, 
Shining  like  winged  jewelry,  and  drank 
The  healthful  odor  of  the  flowering  trees 
And  bright-eyed  viol6ts, — ^but  most  of  all. 
When  I  beheld  mild,  slumbering  innocence. 
And  on  that  young  maternal  brow  the  smile 
Of  those  affections  which  do  purify 
And  renovate  the  soul, — I  turned  me  back 
In  gladness,  and  with  added  strength  to  run 
My  weary  race,  liAing  a  thankful  pra)rer 
To  Him  who  showed  me  some  bright  tint  of  heaven 
Here  on  the  earth,  that  I  might  safer  walk. 
And  firmer  combat  sin,  and  surer  rise 
From  earth  to  heaven. 


TWILIGHT— HOPE. 

There  is  an  evening  twilight  of  the  heart. 

When  its  wild  passion-wavos  are  lulled  to  rest. 
And  the  eye  sees  life's  fairy  scenes  depart, 

As  fades  the  dav-beam  in  the  rosy  west. 
'Tis  with  a  nameless  feeling  of  regret 

We  gaze  upon  them  as  they  melt  away. 
And  fondly  would  we  bid  them  linger  yet, 

Bat  Hope  is  round  us  with  her  angel  lay, 
Hailing  afar  some  happier  moonlight  hour ; 
Dear  are  her  whispers  still,  though  lost  their  early  power. 

In  youth  the  cheek  was  crimson'd  with  her  glow; 

Her  smile  was  loveliest  then,  her  matin  song 
Was  heaven's  own  music,  and  the  note  of  wo 

Was  all  unheard,  her  sunny  bowers  among. 
Life's  little  world  of  bliss  was  newly  born  ; 

We  knew  hot,  cared  not,  it  was  born  to  die ; 
Flushed  with  the  cool  breeze  and  the  dews  of  morn, 

With  dancing  heart  we  eazed  on  the  pure  sky. 
And  mocked  the  passins  clouds  that  dimm'd  its  blue, 
Like  our  own  sorrows  tnen — as  fleeting  and  as  few. 

And  manhood  felt  her  sway  too, — on  the  eye. 
Half-realized,  her  early  <lre&ms  burst  bright, 


Her  promised  bower  of  happiness  seemed  nigh. 

Its  days  of  joy,  its  vigils  of  delight; 
And  though  at  times  might  lower  the  thunder  storm. 

And  the  red  lightnings  threaten,  still  the  air 
Was  balmy  with  her  breath,  and  her  loved  form. 

The  rainbow  of  the  heart,  was  hovering  there. 
'Tis  in  life's  noontide  she  is  fairest  seen, 
Her  wreath  the  summer  flower,  her  robe  of  sunmier 
green. 

But  though  less  dazzling  in  her  twilight  dress. 

There's  more  of  heaven's  pure  beam  about  her  now; 
That  angel  smile  of  .tranquil  loveliness, 

Which  the  heart  worships,  glowing  on  her  brow; 
That  smile  shall  brighten  the  dim  evening  star 

That  points  our  destined  tomb,  nor  e'er  depart 
Till  the  &int  light  of  life  is  fled  afar. 

And  hush'd  the  last  deep  beating  of  the  heart ; 
The  meteor-bearer  of  our  parting  breath, 
A  moon-beam  in  the  midnight  cloud  of  death. 

FiiZ'Greene  Hailed, 


MareieD; — At  Friends'  Meetins-house,  West 
Chester,  on  fifth  day,  the  21st  inst.,  Joseph  G.  Har- 
lan, 9on  of  Enoch  Harlan,  of  West  I^rlborongh 
tpwnship,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to  Auna  A.  Sie* 
TENSON,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Westbury,  Lon<^ 

leland, '  on  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Joseph 
F.  Shotwell,  son  of  Joseph  S.  Shotwell,  of  New 
York,  to  Amie  Titus,  daughter  of  William  Titos, 
of  Westbury. 

Died.— At  his  residence  near  Milton.  Wayne 
Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  14th' inst.,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age,  Benjamin  Hiatt,  an  approved  and  nnuch 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 

father,  near  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  Richard  H.  Lawrence.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  much  early  promise,  of  quick 
and  cultivated  parts,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and 
was  greatly  enaeared  to  his  friends  by  his  amiable 
disposition.  A  cold  caught  in  the  autumn  of  1846, 
termmated  in  alingermg  consumption.  During  the 
summer  months  his  strength  and  voice  failed,  so 
that  he  could  speak  but  a  ^w  words  at  a  tim6,  and 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.  He  was  early  aware  of 
and  resigned  to  his  situation,  saying  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  he  might  be  taken  away  at  any  time , 
but  that  he  trusted  solely  in  his  Saviour,  and  enter- 
tained the  humble  hope  that  it  would  be  in  mercy. 
He  enjoyed  greatly  the  reading  of  religious  books, 
and  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Observing  his 
mother  to  be  much  affected  by  his  daily  declining 
strength,  he  said,  "  Dear  mother,  do  not  grieve,  let 
us  be  resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  whatever  that 
may  be  ;  and  receive  with  equanimity  all  his  dis- 
pensations;" adding  with  emphasis,  '' whichever 
way  this  naay  terminate,  all  will  be  right."  He  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  ult.  without  a  sigh, 
groan,  or  struggle,  exchanging,  as  is  humbl}[  hop^, 
through  the  mercy  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  this  scene 
of  trial  and  temptation  for  one  of  endless  bliss. 

The  Friend. 


WANTED, 
A  young  woman  as  teacher  in  a  FrieiNl's  family. 
Inquire  of  Josiah  Talum,  No.  60  North  Fourth 
Street. 
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For  Frieoda*  Review. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
Contlooed  from  page  84 . 

In  1812,  we  find  William  Allen  engaged  with 
his  nsnal  assiduity  in  extending  relief  to  the  poor, 
many  hundreds  of  whom,  particularly  the  children, 
were  believed  to  have  been  prerented  from 
starving  by  the  society  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  members.  But 
while  he  was  promoting  an  extensive  and  judi- 
cioias  plan  for  relieving  the  physical  wants  of  the 
poor,  his  benevolent  mind  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  temporary  alleviation  which 
coald  be  afforded,  while  the  causes  of  poverty 
remained.  He  was  fully  aware  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  poverty  and  distress  which 
pressed  upon  the  claims  of  charity,  originated  in 
the  negligent  and  vicious  habits  of  the  sufferers. 
He  therefore  regarded  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  inferior  classes  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
relieving  their  physical  sufferings.  And  to  effect 
that  improvement,  he  considered  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  essential  auxiliaries.  Hence 
he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  schools  designed 
for  the  education  of  ^le  poor ;  and  his  attention 
was  stiU  extended  to  those  established  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  notwithstanding  the  perplexity 
arising  from  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  origi- 
nal projector. 

Among  the  methods  of  assisting  the  poor  there 
is  none  so  efficient  as  that  of  instructing  them 
how  to  provide  for  themselves.  With  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  property  can  be  accumulated 
only  by  small  savings.  This  our  friend  seems 
to  have  fully  understood;  and  therefore  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a 
savings'  bank,  where  the  industrious  poor  might 
deposit  the  very  small  sums  which  they  could  at 
any  time  spare,  from  the  needful  supply  of  the 
passing  day.     The    salutary  consequences  of 


these  institutions  have'  since  that  day  been  clearly 
attested. 

The  character  for  judgment  and  integrity 
which  William  Allen  had  attained  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1813.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was 
an  active  proipoter  of  the  schools  for  educating 
the  poor,  had  become  embarrassed  in  his  pecu- 
niary concerns,  and  being  anxious  to  retrieve 
them,  he  consulted  our  friend  on  the  means  of 
effecting  this  object.  The  latter  proposed  that  the 
Duke  should  place  his  property  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  and  confine  his  expenses  to  a  limited 
income.  To  this  proposal  the  Duke  assented, 
upon  condition  that  W.  Allen  would  agree  to  be 
one  of  the  trustees.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed in  conjunction  with  several  others  to 
carry  their  plan  into  effect. 

That  William  Allen,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versified occupations,  scientific  and  philanthropic, 
which  were  constantly  pressing  updn  his  time 
and  attention,  did  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be 
diverted  from  considerations  of  superior  im- 
portance, is  manifest  from  the  notes,  of  a  purely 
religious  character,  which  frequently  appear  in 
his  diary.  Under  date  of  the  10th  month  4th, 
1813,  we  find  the  subsequent  observations. 

«*  At  meeting  on  First  day,  it  opened  instruc- 
tively to  my  mind  that,  as  the  Supreme  Being  is 
a  spirit,  so  all  communication  with  him  must  be 
spiritual :  and  as  we  cannot  command  the  times 
at  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  open,  it  is  our 
duty  to  wait  for  them,  and  to  cherish  them  when 
so  favoured ;  but  if  we  turn  away  our  attention 
to  outward  and  visible  objects,  these  openings 
will  close,  and  we  shall  be  left  to  ourselves  bar- 
ren and  poor;  happy  for  us  if  we  feel  our  loss, 
and  patiently  lopk  for  the  next  opening,  and 
strive  to  make  a  better  use  of  it. 

"  It  also  appeared  to  me,  that  those  who  are 
carnally  minded  have  no  idea  of  the  inward  life ; 
they  are  wholly  absorbed  in  outward  objects, 
and  when  these  please  them  they  feel  a  mo- 
mentary joy,  but  no  tnie  peace.  Riches,  life,  and 
health  are  uncertain,  but  a  little  assurance  that 
we  are  on  that  foundation  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  that  none  of  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  this 
adds  a  lustre  to  all  that  is  beautiful  iii  creation, 
and  sweetens  every  bitter  cup,  and  it  even  en- 
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lightens  the  darkest  scenes  with  a  gleam  of  peace 
and  hope." 

A  circumstance  occurred  i^  the  latter  part  of 
this  year  fl813)  which  awakened  the  sympathy 
and  rousea  the  energy  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view.    A  young  man  near  Cardiff,  in  Wales, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  extriimely  igno- 
rant, not  beihg  able  to  read  or  write,  and  exhibit- 
ing no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  crept 
into  a  house  through  the  window,  stole  property 
to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and  withdrew 
without  attempting  to  commit  a  personal  injury, 
This  was  one  of  the  numerous  crimes  which,  at 
that  time,  were  punishable  with  death ;  and  this 
poor  outcast  of  society,  this  neglected  child  of 
ignorance,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  life,    'These  facts,  together  with  a  petition 
from  Cardiff,  were  soon  communicated  to  W. 
Allen,  who  lost  no  time  in  presenting  the  petition 
to  Lord  Sidmoulh,  through  whose  instrumentality 
a  remission  of  the  pendty  was  expected.     The 
crime  constituted  burglary  in  English  law,  and 
Lord  Sidmouth  appeared  bent  upon  the  execution 
of  the  offender.     W.  Allen  afterwards  wrote  him 
a  letter,  forcibly  expostulating  against  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  punishment  "  so  shockingly  dispropor- 
tionate "  to  the  offence.     He  urged  the  negligence 
of  tlie  community  in  suffering  the  culprit  to  grow 
up  witliout  instruction,  as  a  reaaon  why  this 
moderate  crime  should  not  be  visited  by  the  ut- 
most severity  of  the  law.     His  arguments  clearly 
exposed  the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  barbarity  of 
the  then  existing  laws,  which  prescribed  the  same 
penalty  for  minor  offences  as  for  the  most  hein- 
ous atrocities.     He  justly  represented  the  laws, 
applicable  to  the  case,  as  the  relics  of  a  barbarous 
age,  vindictive  in  their  character,  and  totally  re- 
gardless of  the  great  object  of  penal  enactments, — 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  tlieir  restoration 
to  usefulness  and  respectability. 

By  the  persevering  efforts  of  William  Allen,  a 
respite  of  ten  days  was  first  obtained,  and- shortly 
afterwards,  a  note  from  Lord  Sidmouth  furnished 
the  gratifying  intelligence  that  it  was  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Prince  Regent  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  sentence  to  transportation  for  life. 
With  this  decision  he  appears  to  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  in  his  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  information,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
a  wish,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  convince 
those  who,  from  their  situation  and  influence, 
were  able  to  give  full  effect  to  the  measure,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  education  of  every  poor  child  in  the  kingdom, 
at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  public,  upon  ^ome 
general  plan,  in  which  good  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions might  cordially  unite.  This,  he  observed, 
would  do  more  towards  diminishing  crime,  than 
all  the  penal  statutes  that  could  be  enacted^ 

We  find  the  subject  of  this  review  not  only 
using  his  best  endeavours  to  relieve  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  la- 
bouring class  by  an  improved  education  of  their 


children,  but  he  was  careful  to  inculcate  upon 
those  of  more  liberal  opportunities,  the  impor- 
tance of  enriching  their  minds,  and  directing  their 
acquisitions  to  the  promotion  of  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  others.     On  commencing  a  course 
of  lectures  he  introduced  the  following  remarks : 
"  The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  existence,  prove  it  was 
the   intention  of  tlie  Supreme  Being  that  we 
should  be  actively  employed ;  every  thing  about 
us  is  in  motion ;  important  changes  are  constantly 
going  on,  and  some  of  them,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  calculated  to  stimulate  mankind  to  exertion. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  being,  that  whatever 
is  capable  of  fixing  our  attention  to  useful  pur- 
suits,— whatever  stimulates  to  the  exertion  of 
intellect, — whatever  gives  activity  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  ^lust,  if  properly  directed,  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  man.     Surrounded  as  we  are 
by  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
life,  it  requires  some  abstraction  of  mind,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  reflection,  to  appreciate  properly 
the  advantages  we  enjoy.     We  are  apt  to  con- 
sider the  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
as  perfecdy  natural ;  and  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
"  The  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the  human 
naind  is  prodigious,     A  reference  to  the  page  of 
history  will  not  only  show  the  gradual  advances 
which  have  been  made  from  rude  beginnings  to 
the  present  improved  state  of  society,  but  it  will 
strongly  inculcate  the  important  lesson,  that  the 
happiness  of  our  species  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     Where  do  we 
behold  cruelty  in  its  most  terrific  form,  but  in  the 
uninstructed   and   neglected  part   of    the  com- 
munity ?   By  whom  are  our  gaols  principally  in- 
habited but  by  the  ignorant  ?    By  those  to  whom 
society  has  failed  of  its  duty.     In   the  higher 
ranks  of  men,  ignorance  assumes  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  shape  of  bigotry  ;  and  manifests  itself  in 
deep  rooted  prejudice.     Whenever  you   see  a 
man  more  than  ordinarily  censorious  of  others, 
indisposed  to  make  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  have  been  placed, 
positive  and  uncharitable  in  his  opinions,  what- 
ever may  be  his  rank  in  life,  be  assured  that  he 
is  lamentably  ignorant. 

"Knowledge,  properly  understood  and  applied, 
sheds  a  benevolent  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  possessor;  and  when  we  consider  that  it 
tends  to  increase  our  power  of  usefulness,  and 
thereby  to  add  to  our  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  we  shall  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  of  our  time,  as  to  devote 
regularly  a  portion  of  it  to  the  improvement  of 
our  mind. 

"  Few  are  sufliciently  aware  of  the  beneficial 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  an  endeavour 
to  induce  a  habit  of  attention  even  to  minute 
circumstances ;  and  how  much  misery  is  pro- 
duced in  the  world  by  those  unhappy  prejudices 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  careless  and  super- 
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ficial  view  of  facts.     Men  who  have  not  been  in 

the  habit  of  thinking,  and  carefully  investigating 

the  grounds  of  their  oj^inions,  are  most  liable  to 

be  carried  away  by  their  passions.     The.  in^ 

fluence  of  the  habit  which  I  now  recommend^ 

on  the  comfort  of  society,  is  incalculable ;  the 

pleasure    arising   from  the   cultivation  of  our 

rational  powers,  would  amply  repay  the  efforts 

necessary  for  the  purpose ;  inde^,  it  is  only  by 

an  accurate  examination  6(  things,  and  reflection 

upon  them,  that  we  learn  the  comparative  value 

of  the  different  objects  presented  to  our  notice, 

and  give  to  every  one  that  precise  degree  of  at^ 

tention  to  which  it  is,  by  its  nature,  entided." 

The  justice  and  correctness  of  this  last  obser- 
vation are  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  very  low 
estimate  which  men  often  place  upon  pursuits 
and  acquirements  widely  different  from  their 
own.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  really 
pious,  and  enlightened  on  religious  subjects,  but 
unacquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, very  ready  to  view  the  pursuits  of  science 
with  a  jealous  eye;  and  to  suppose  that  a  mind 
eagerly  employed  in  exploring  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  nature  and  art,  can  have  litde  time  or 
inclination  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  which  alone  can  liberate 
^m  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  But  the  proper 
medium  which  die  subject  of  this  review  was 
studious  to  maintain,  is  that  in  which  we  assign 
to  ever7  object  of  pursuit  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  its  place  and  importance  demand: 
thus  giving  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  CsDsar's 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  His. 

(To  be  coDltaued.j 


LONDON  EPISTLE. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London,  by 
adjournments^  from  the  \%th  of  the  Fifth 
Months  to  the  27th  of  the  same^  inclusivey 
1847: 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ebewhere. 

Dear  Friends : — We  have  at  this  time  been 
comforted  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fel- 
lowship which  is  in  the  Truth,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  conduct  the  business  which  has  come 
before  us,  in  much  brotherly  love  and  harmony. 

Our  hearts  have  been  made  tender  under  a 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and  of  the  care 
which  in  this  love  He  is  still  extending  to  hi« 
Church,  wheresoever  those  who  belong  to  him 
may  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
eailh.  He  knoweth  their  sorrows,  their  wants, 
and  the  depth  and  extent  of  ail  their  tribulation. 
Touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities, 
having  borne  our  grief  and  carried  our  sorrows, 
he  doth  not  fail  to  plead  tiieir  cause,  and  through 
him  and  for  his  sake,  God  will  not  fail  to  supply 
all  their  need.  *«Seeing  then  that  we  have  a 
greal  high  priest»  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens* 


Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro* 
fession,"  and  whilst  we  ever  bear  in  mind  what 
He  hath  endured  for  our  sakes,  and  the  price 
that  was  paid  for  our  redemption,  even  ^'the 
preciouis  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,"  and  that  in  him  we 
have  a  pitiful  and  constant  intercessor,  we  desire 
for  ourselves,  and  for  all  who  bear  his  name, 
that  we  may  ever  hold  in  remembrance  the 
practical  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord,  *«  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should 
live  unto  righteousness." 

A  concern  has  been  awakened  amongst  us, 
that,  as  a  religious  Society,  we  may  be^  quick- 
ened yet  more  and  more  to  that  Ufe  which  has 
its  enjoyment  in  the  service  of  the  Lord;  that 
life,  in  which  the  believing  soul  doth  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and  under  a  con- 
viction of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  doth  meekly 
submit  to  t)ie  government  of  Christ,  and  follow 
him  in  obedience  to  the  leading  of  his  Spirit, 
It  is  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  that  will 
make  us  and  keep  us  a  spiritually-minded 
people ;  and  thus,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  we 
be  prepared,  as  a  Church,  to  fill  up  that  place 
upon  earth,  which  we  believe,  in  his  great 
mercy,  the  Lord  hath  Appointed  us.  Such  is 
the  largeness  of  the  grace  of  God  to  man,  and 
its  expanding  influence  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  its  efficacy,  that 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and 
bve  him  under  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to 
him,  must  desire  that  all  men  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  that  they  all  may 
be  saved ;  that  all  may  be  brought  withui  that 
one  fold  of  which  he  is  the  Shepherd.  We 
believe  tiiat  it  is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  at 
work  among  the  nations;  it  is  our  prayer  that 
he  may  be  pleased  to  prosper  his  own  work, 
and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  in  which, 
^  from  the  rising  ef  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,"  his  *<name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles,"  and  the  people  everywhere 
be  m^e  fruitful  to  Jiis  praise. 

The  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  pubUc  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependence  upon  Him, 
is  so  intimately  connected  witii  our  fiirtiierance 
in  a  religious  hfe,  that  tiiose  who  desire  to  be 
helped  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  cannot, 
we  think,  but  prize  all  such  opportunities  for 
the  renewing  of  their  strength.  Dear  Friends, 
let  us  watch  that  we  never  grow  weary  in  thus 
waiting  upon  God,  and  that  we  be  not  disheart- 
ened by  any  of  the  difiiculties  which  surround 
us.  We  know  that  some  of  our  meetings  are 
kept  up  under  much  discouragement;  some  are 
very  small,  and  amonsst  the  few  who  compose 
them  may  be  those  advanced  in  age,  and  soma 
who  are  labouring  under  the  pressure  of  mani- 
fold infirmities :  these  have  our  sympathy.  It 
is  our  desire  and  omr  hope  lor  aM  our  ^der 
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brethren  and  sisters,  whether  in  small  meetings 
or  in  larger,  that  they  may  be  kept  patient  and 
steadfast  in  their  trust  in  God ;  and  that  in  all 
their  temptations,  their  seasons  of  sinking  and 
of  conflict,  they  may  rely  upon  his  faithfulness, 
his  mercy  and  love.  We  have  such  a  strong 
belief  that  the  Lord  doth  condescend  to  own  us 
in  the  presenting  of  ourselves  before  Hun,  and 
that  our  meetings  for  worship,  whether  they 
may  be  held  in  silence,  or  favoured  with  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  are  seasons  of  instruction, 
and,  at  times,  of  awakening  visitation,  in  which 
we  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  that  which  pertains 
to  the  good  of  our  souls,  that  it  is  a  sorrow  to  us 
to  find  that  any  amongst  us  are  allowing  the 
cares  of  life,  and  engagements  of  a  worldly 
nature,  to  deprive  them  of,  the  benefit  of  our 
week-day  meetings.  Affectionately  denring  to 
press  it  upon  these,  to  yield  themselves  to  the 
power  of  that  love  which  would  draw  their 
hearts  from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal,  we 
invite  them  to  come  and  sit  down  with  their 
brethren,  and  with  them  to  feel  after  God  and  to 
wait  upon  Him.  And  not  only  do  we  desire 
Aat  Friends  of  every  class  may  be  thus  mindful 
of  their  own  best  interest,  but  that  they  may  use 
their  endeavours  that  their  children,  and  every 
member  of  their  household  making  profession 
with  us,  partake  with  them  of  the  same  spiritual 
advantage. 

Dear  Friends,  we  are  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  Christian 
calling.  Those  who  would  be  saved  through 
Christ  must  hve  to  hhn ;  through  him  we  are 
called  to  a  life  of  virtue,  holiness,  and  self-denial ; 
to  meekness,  humility,  and  temperance ;  to  that 
charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness ;  we 
are  commanded  to  render  good  for  evil,  and  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  These  are 
high  attainments ;  and  whilst  we  feel  our  short- 
coming, and  that  we  are  far  from  the  mark  that 
i«  set  before  us,  yre  desire  for  all  who  make 
profession  with  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  renewed 
and  increased  in  that  Divine  Power  which  works 
in  man  to  the  converting  of  his  heart  to  God ; 
which  we  believe  will  not  cease  to  work  upon 
the  submissive  mind,  until  it  bring  to  the  expe- 
rience and  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  our  Saviour's  words,  *<  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  By  the  working  of  this  Power, 
both  in  the  eariy  days  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ, 
and  in  subsequent  generations,  there  were  those 
who  received  the  truth  in  the  lov^  of  it,  and 
abode  in  it ;  they  were  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  dear  Son  of  God.  Brought  to  the  necessity 
of  renouncing  the  world,  and  renouncing  its 
vanities  and  corruptions,  they  gave  themselves 
«p  to  bear  the  yoke,  and  honoured  him  who 
laid  that  yoke  upon  them,  by  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  allegiance  to  him.  Living  in  the 
world,  but  being  not  of  the  world,  they  devoted 
Aemaelf  «■  to  the  Lord ;  they  were  dOigent  in 


the  duties  of  their  station,  in  domestic  life,  in 
civil  society,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
as  it  was  laid  upon  them ;  thus  their  light  was 
made  to  shine,  and  through  them  the  name  of 
the  Lord  was\glorified.  In  considering  the  faith 
and  love  and  obedience  of  those  who  are  gone 
before  us,  we  see  ourselves  encompassed  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  example  ought  to 
qiiicken  otur  souls  to  a  more  fervent  zeal  to  walk 
while  we  have  the  light ;  to  work  while  it  is 
day;  to  lay  aside  every  weight;  to  bear  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  and,  in  a  teachable  and  willing 
mind,  to  give  ourselves  to  be  led  by  him.  Were 
this  to  become  the  engagement  of  our  hearts  in 
our  respective  allotmei^ts  of  life,  and  in  our  in- 
dividual path  of  religious  service,  holding  our 
proper  place  in  the  body,  we  should  hot  only 
be  helpful  one  to  the  other,  but  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  be  rendered  instrun^ntal  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  work  among  men. 

As  a  religious  Society  we  are  not  living  up  to 
our  calling ;  we  are  not  the  people  that  we  might 
be,  and  that  we  ought  to  be ;  there  is  amongst 
us  too  much  of  an  earthly  mind,  and  too  little  of 
the  heavenly  mind ;  we  are  too  much  assimilated 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  habits  of  the  world. 
Were  we  really  bearing  tlie  cross  of  Christ,  and 
subject  to  his  government  within  us;  did  we 
live  under  the  conviction  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  and  that  for  the  right  employment  of  every 
talent  and  every  faculty  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  for  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of 
others,  we  must  give  account  at  the  day  of  final 
reckoning,  and  that,  <*  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,"  there  would  be  more  of 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  us.  Were 
our  treasure  in  '  Heaven,  and  our  affections  set 
upon  the.  things  which  are  above,  there  would 
be  less  desire  for  worldly  greatness  and  worldly 
display ;  we  should  be  less  eager  in  our  pursuit 
after  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  less  anxious 
for  its  friendship :  did  we  more  regard  the  riglit 
adorning  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  and 
that  ornament  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of 
great  price,  we  could  not  spend  our  substance 
or  our  time  either  on  costly  apparel  and  our 
own  personal  adorning,  or  the  decoration  of  our 
houses.  Were  our  pleasure  in  that  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  the  Lord ;  were  we  to  regard 
it,  as  it  really  is,  a  blessing  to  ourselves  to  be 
made  a  means  of  blessing  to  our  neighbours ; 
were  a  due  portion  of  the  time  of  our  dear 
Friends,  whether  in  early  life  or  in  more  mature 
age,  devoted  to  visiting  the  poor  in  their  own 
habitations,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  we  think  that  less  would  be  given  to 
mere  amusement,  and  to  objects  of  mere  per- 
sonal gratification.  We  would,  therefore,  in  lo\e, 
ui^  upon  all  of  every  class,  both  young  and 
old,  upon  the  rich  and  upon  tho£e  who  do  not 
abound  in  the  riches  of  this  life,  to  think  upcn 
their  high  and.  holy  calling ;  to  remember  the 
UDcertainty  of  life,  and  the  iuBtability  of  earthly 
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things :  and  let  us  all,  with  one  heart,  give  up 
ourselves  to  tfie  'pursuit  of  those  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  for  our  real  usefulness 
amongst  men,  and  which,  through  the  help  of 
Crod*s  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  also  to  our  everlast- 
ing good. 

We  have,  in  usual  course,  received  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  support  of  our  well- 
known  Christian  testimony  against  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  claims.  The  amount  thus 
reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of  dis- 
traint, is  upwards  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

Within  the  last  year,  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  visit  the  nation  of  Ireland  with  sore 
affliction.  Famine,  and  disease  and  death  have 
ensued  from  the  failure  of  that  crop  upon  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
pen<ient  for  theur  daily  food.  We  feel  that  it 
becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  dispensations  of  the 
Most  High  with  reverence  and  fear :  His 
''judgments  are  a  great  deep."  ''  God  is  greater 
than  man,*'  and  ''  he  giveth  not  account  of  any 
of  his  matter;^."  His  creatures,  standing  in  awe 
before  Him,  trembling,  and,  it  may  be,  dumb 
with  astonishment,  may  well  confess  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  his  servant  worshipped  him, 
"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  arti 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  T' 
We  desire  to  be  instructed  by  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard.  It  has  brought,  us  to  the 
feeling  of  our  dependent  condition,  and  may 
this  feeling  never  depart  from  us.  God  is  love : 
our  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven,  is  of  very  pitiful 
and  tender  mercy ;  and  it  may  be,  that  iii  the 
sufierings  which  he  has  permitted  to  befal  some 
of  his  children,  he  designs  not. only  to  bless  his 
ehastening  to  their  greatest  benefit,  both  in  this 
life  and  in  that  which  is  to-  come,  but  to  sanctify 
it  to  those  that  are  round  about  them.  When 
the  adversities  of  our  neighbours,  their  poverty 
and  distress,  have  the  effect  of  softening  our 
hearts  and  kindling  our  best  sympathies,  awaken- 
ing us  to  a  desire  and  to  an  effort  to  relieve  their 
wants,  they  are  made  a  means  of  good  to  us, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  feel  the  force  of  **  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  how  he  said,  '*  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  ^. 

We  have  received  Episdes  from  Friends  in 
Irdand,  and  on  the  American  continent.  This 
correspondence  is  valuable  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  us  and  them.  It  has  heretofore,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  time,  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing us  into  sympathy  with  them  in  their  exer- 
cises; and  their  participation  in  ours  has  been 
to  our  strength  and  comforts  Our  brethren  in 
America  have  deeply  felt  for  their  countr}^  in 
the  miseries  and  the  bloodshed  that  the  armies 
of  their  government  have  inflicted  upon  die  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  in  the  sufferings  which 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves ;  and  they 


have  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with 
their  rulers  by  memorials  to  Congress.  We 
take  comfort  in  the  persuasion,  that  our  Christian 
testimony  against  bearing  arms,  and  against  all 
war  and  fighting,  is  dear  to  Friends  on  that  side 
of  the  AUantic  and  in  this. nation.  It  is  our 
concern,  that,  living  up  to  our  measure  of  light, 
we  may  with  meekness  and  firmness,  and^with 
consistency  of  character,  uphold  this  precious 
testimony,  to  the  honour  of  the  liord.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  of  its  evil  effects  upon  the  people 
of  contending  nations;  how  it  breaks  in  upon 
that  relation  of  brotherhood  in  which  it  is  gra- 
ciously the  design  of  Heavenly  wisdom  that 
they  should  be  united :  now,  we  would  express 
our  thankfulness  that  peace  is  subsisting  between 
this  country  and  the  powers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  A  striking  testimony  to  the  bless- 
ing of  peace,  and  to  the  benefit  of  peacefiil  inter- 
course among  nations,  is  afforded  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  calamity  of  famipe  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  scarcity  of  food  in  England, 
have  been  mitigated  by  supplies  from  abroad, 
and  the  strong  probability  that,  but  for  those  sup- 
plies, multitudes  who  are  now  alive  would  have 
perished :  we  desire  that  it  may  "be  remembered 
with  instruction  and  gratitude. 

The  subject  of  the  legal  pimishment  of  death 
has  at  this  time  obtained  our  very  serious  atten- 
tion. This  punishment,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
fails  to  produce  the  effect  of  deterring  otiiers  from 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  even  the  means  of  hardening  in  sin  many 
who  witness  public  executions.  But  a  far  more 
serious  objection  to  it  is,  that  man  thus  under- 
ta]ces  to  determine  the  period  at  which  his  fellow 
man  shall  cease  to  exist  in  this  world ;  'when  all 
opportunity  for  repentance  terminates;  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  and  decisions 
of  fallible  m^n,  the  criminal,  however  unprepared 
he  may  be,  is  hurried  into  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend this  solemn  subject  to  the  vei^  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  members ;  and  would  encourage  them 
to  seek,  under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  to  promote  that  close  examination 
of  the  matter  by  our  countrymen  and  our  rulers, 
which  may  so  enlighten  their  understandincs  as 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  punishmenC  of  death 
shall  be  wholly  abolished. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends,  we  offer  you  the 
salutation  of  our  love,  and  the  expression  of  our 
warm  solicitude  for  your  growth  and  establish- 
ment and  fruitfulness  in  all  that  shall  be  to  your 
own  good,  and  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  God. 
Let  us  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fer- 
vently, and  let  it  be  our  prayer,  diat  every  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature  which  opposeth  the  reign 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  within  us,  may  be-  made 
subject  to  Him,  and  that  we  may  become  more 
and  more  clothed  with  a  meek  and^gentle  spirit, 
and  that  blessed  charity  which   '^beareth   ali 
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things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things." 

•*  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceedingly 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen." 

Signed,  in  aqd  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


For  Prleoda*  Reriew. 
PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  that 
unfortunate  ship  «« The  Bounty"  was  despatched 
to  the  South  Seas  to  carry  from  the  recently 
discovered  Island  of  Otaheite  the  Bread-fruit 
Tree,  which  it  was  vainly  hoped  might  prove  an 
invahiable  rift  to  the  cdonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  fearful  tragedy  which 
was  enacted  on  board  the  Bounty,  the  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  escape  of  Capt  Bligh  and  his 
companions  from  the  dangers  of  an  open  boat 
navigation  of  near  4000  miles — the  arrest  of  a 
part  of  the  nratifieers— their  trial  and  execution, 
Mid  the  narrow  escape  of  Peter  Heywood  from 
a  similar  fate,  although  guildess  of  any  kndwn 
violation  of  duty,  with  the  romantic  story  of  his 
gifted  and  impassioned  sister  Nessy*s  intercession 
for  his  life — all  these  events  are  doubtless  familiar 
to  the  last  generation  of  school  boys  who  have 
studied  that  faithful  record  of  incidents  of  Travel, 
"Mavor's  Voyages,"  and  those  more  exciting 
volumes,  "The  Mariner^s  Chronicle."  They 
will  remember  that  when  last  heard  from, 
the  Bounty  had  left  Otaheite,  that  beautiful 
island,  so  famous  for  the,artless  simplicity  of  its 
people  and  the  fearful  inroads  of  vice  under 
European  tuition,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
foundered  at  sea.  Twenty  years  had  passed, 
and  the  Bounty  and  her  piratical  crew  were 
well  nigh  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  "to 
point  a  moral'  or  adom  a  tale."  In  the  year 
1808,  Capt.  Mayhew  Folger,  a  member  of  our 
relirious  Society,  then  commanding  a  vessel  on 
a  wnaling  voyage,  approached  a  small  island  in 
Ae  South  Pacific  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his 
supply  of  water.  On  its  iron-bound  shore  the 
surf  rolled  with  such  violence  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude the  hope  of  landing.  At  length  a  canoe 
Was  seen  to  put  off,  and  what  was  Capt  Pol- 
|rer*s  astonishment  on  being  addressed  in  the 
English  language  by  an  apparently  half  naked 
savaffe,  "  Don^t  you  know  Ellick  ?"  Assisted 
by  their  new  friends,  a  landing  was  effected, 
and  the  mystery  was  solved.  Alexander  Smith, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 
had  for  nineteen  years  been  an  inhabitant  of 
this  litde  island;  and  here,  the  centre  of  a 
community,  consisting  principally  of  his  o%vn 
children  and  those  of  his  companions  in  guilt, 
he  had  grown  old  without  seeing  the  face  of 


other  civilized  beings.     Nine  of  the  mutineers 
had  taken  wives  in  Otaheite,  and  accompanied 
by  six  Otaheitan  servants,  had  found  their  way 
to  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  having  destroyed  the 
Bounty,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
civilization.    The  uncontrolled  passions  which 
had  led  these  unhappy  men  to  the  commission 
of  crime,  did  not  long  permit  them  to  live  in 
peace.     Their  contentions  resulted  in  the  de« 
struction  of  all  ihe  males  by  violence,  excepting 
two,  and  of  these  one  soon  died  a  natural  death. 
Smith's  was  a  happier  fate.     Surviving  many 
years  his  guilty  comrades^— surrounded  by  native 
women,  whose  gentleness  might  well  soften  his 
rugged  temper,  and  by  children  endeared  to  him 
by  their  very  helplessness,  the  poor  man  seems, 
as  life  advanced,  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  better  feelings.     A  Bible  and  an- 
other devotional  volume  were  the  only  books 
which  had  been  preser\'ed.     Who  can  tell  what 
recollections  of  maternal  tenderness,  of  pious 
warnings,  of    paternal    solicitude,  may    have 
thronged  around  that  desolate  old  man  when  the 
sacred  page  was  opened  before  him?     Who 
will  say  that  a  blessed  influence  from  above  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  lead  the  penitent  prodigal  to 
the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy?     Certain   it  is 
that  he  strove  with  earnestness  to  enforce  upon 
the  members  of  that  little  community,  of  .which 
he  was  the  patriarch,  a  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Being,  and  having  realized  the  inseparable  con- 
nection between  vice  and  misery,  he  had,  with 
remarkable  success,   endeavoured   to   preserve 
them  in  pure  and  simple  habits,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  those   precepts  which  he   had  learned 
from  the  sacred  volume.     In  1814,  two  vessels 
of  war  visited  the  island.     The  officers  had  not 
heard  of  Folger's  discovery,  and  were,  like  him, 
surprised  on  being  hailed  by  two  fine  looking 
young  savages,  as  they  deemed  them,  in  good 
nautical  English — **  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope 
now  ?"     And  still  more  were  they  astonished, 
when  their  visitors,  on  being  invited  te  eat,  rose 
up,  and  one  of  them  placing  his  hands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion  pronounced  distinctly,  and  in 
pleasing  tones^  the  words,  ««For  what  we  are 
goinff  to  receive,  good  Lord  make  us  truly  thank- 
ful.*"   The  picture  which  these  officers  have 
drawn  of  the  apparent  purity  of  the  islanders,  is 
very  touching.     The  young  women  are  repre- 
sented as  beautifhlly  formed,  while  their  manners 
and  demeanour  exhibit  a  degree  of  modesty 
"  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  people  upon  earth." 
The  reports  made  to  the  Britisn  Government  of 
the  discovery  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bounty, 
seem  to  have  excited  little  attention,  until,  in 
1825,  Capt.  Beechy  paid  a  visit  to  this  interest- 
ing community.    In  the  interim  a  whaling  vessel 
had  touched  there,  and  one  of  the  petty  officers, 
a  man  of  devout  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  re- 
solved to  remain  among  them,  and  has  since 
acted  very  usefully  as  a  teacher,  and  also  taken 
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upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  The 
Islanders  are  described  by  Beechy  as  retaitiing 
the  simplicity,  purity  and  devotional  habits 
^hiehr  had  been  attributed  to  them  by  former 
▼isitors ;  and  the  whole  narrative  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  accounts  which  we 
have  on  record.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  it,  but 
our  youth^l  readers  will  find  it»  and  many  other 
details,  pleasantly  related  in  Sir  John  Barrow*s 
delightful  little  volume,  bearing  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  record  the  fact,  that  the  patriarch,  who  had 
lor  some  unknown  reason  assumed  the  name  of 
John  Adams,  although  now  aged,  and  his  Qta- 
heitan  companion,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
thirty-five  years,  blind  and  bed-ridden,  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  the  marriage  rite  had  been 
duly  celebrated  and  recorded  in  the  presence  of 
Capt,  Beechy.  All  the  other  marriages  had 
been  performed  by  Adams  himself.  Another 
eireamstance  is  eurious  as  indicating  a  love  for 
the  truth,  to  which  the  islanders  are  said  rigidly 
to  adhere. 

George  Adams,  the  old  man^s  son«  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  mutineers ;  but  although  the  feeling 
was  mutual,  she  had  unfortunately  declared  that 
she  would  never  marry  him.  George's  con- 
stancy and  Polly  Young's  adherence  to  truth, 
were  sorely  tried  for  many  years,  until  at  length 
she  was  induced  to  believe  that  her  rash  decla- 
ration was  not  to  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  their 
union,  and  letters  written  to  Capt,  Beechy  an- 
nounced that  they  had  joined  hands  and  were 
happy. 

Four  years  afker  Beechy's  visit,  Adams  died, 
having  on  his  death  bed  advised  the  islanders  to 
appoint  a  chief  to  take  his  pkce.  One  of  die 
last  visits  of  which  we  have  the  details,  was 
paid  in  1830  by  Capt.  Waldegrave,  who  took 
out  supplies  of  clothing  and  tools,  furnished  by 
the  British  Governmejit.  The  little  community 
had  not  been  without  its  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  one  or*  two  adventurers  who  had  found  their 
way  to  the  island,  but  their  guileless  .simplicity 
and  parity  were  apparently  maintained.  Among 
the  most  prominent  men  was  Edward  Quintal, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  his  only  book  is  the  Bible ; 
but  it  i&  quite  astonishing  what  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge h©  derives  from  it.'' 

The  number  who  landed  from  the  Bounty  in 
1790  was  27.  In  1808  Capt.  Folger  found  the 
population  amounting  to  35.    In  1830  it  was  79. 

The  following  extract,  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  this  extraordinary  community  during  the 
present  year,  will  be  read  with  interest 

•*  RscEBrr  yi«irr  to  Pitcairn's  Island. — ^Her 
Majes^'s  brig  Spy  arrived  off  this  island  on  the 
26th  of  February,  and  was  boarded  by  George 
Adams  and  some  more  natives  shortly  after  she 
hove  to.  George  Adams  is  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  colony,  the 


mutineer  of  the  Bounty.  Went  ashore  in  Gutter, 
piloted  by  George  Adams.  Landing  place  a 
very  small  sandy  beach  with  many  rocks,  and  in 
the  least  breeze  impracticable.  We  were  met 
on  the  beach  by  some  of  the  natives,  who 
cordially  welcomed  us  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  and 
showed  us  the  way  to  the  market-place,  up  a 
steep  and  nigged  path,  winding  along  the  cliff, 
and  through  a  beautiful  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
tropical  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  scene  when 
we  arrived  at  the  summit  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  The  whole  of  the  natives,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  headed  by  Mr.  Nopps,  the 
schoolmaster,  had  assembled  in  a  space  of  about 
half  an  acre  square,  carpeted  with  thick  soft 
grass,  and  canopied  overhead  by  the  spreading 
branches  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  meet  the  strangers, 
all  of  them  being  dressed  in  their  gayest.  Their 
welcome  was  warm,  all  of  them  advancing  and 
shaking  us  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  us  in 
perfecdy  good  English.  We  were  extremely 
pleased  by  their  quiet  and  decorous  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  we  had  ma^e  acquaintance  with  them 
all,  we  were  led  through  gently  winding  patlis  to 
the  principal  village,  where  the  court-house  and 
church  stands,  as  there  were  one  or  two  slight 
disagreements  about  land,  which  they  wished  to 
be  brought  before  -lieutenant  Wooldridge,  com- 
mander of  the  Spy,  and  who  very  speedily  dis- 
posed of  them  without  their  having  evinced, 
either  during  the  investigation  or  afterwards,  the 
least  feeling  of  discontent  or  displeasure.  The 
church  is  a  neat  building,  well  arranged,  with  a 
pulpit  and  benches,  and  is  used  as  well  for  a 
oourt'house  as  a  church.  Mr.  Nopps,  the 
schoolmaster,  performs  the  various  offices.  We 
were  shown  the  old  gun  belonging  to  the  Bounty, 
that  had  been  under  water  for  59  years,  and  which 
was  now  lying  near  the  court-house.  We  visited 
old  Adams's  house  and  grave,  the  last  of  which 
is  situated  in  a  beaiitiful  spot  next  to  his  wife's 
grave,  and  kept  iii  trim  order.  Afler  rambling 
about,  and  visiting  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  not  well  (one  of  whom  had  wounded 
himself  with  his  gun  while  out  shooting  goats  a 
short  time  before  we  arrived,  but  was  doing 
well,)  we  returned  to  dinner,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us  at  M'Coy's  house,  and  consisted 
of  pork,  yam,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Each  family 
on  the  island  takes  it  in  turn  to  entertain  stran- 
gers when  they  arrive,  and  never  accepts  any  re- 
ward. Their  food  is  principally  vegetables,  of 
which  they  have  almost  e?ery  kind,  and  twice 
a  week  eidier  meat  or  fish,  but  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  the  latter,  as  the  fishing-ground  is  bad 
and  water  very  deep.  The  animals  on  the 
island  are  goats,  which  are  wild,  pigs,  and  fowls. 
Their  houses  are  the  perfection  of  cleanliness 
and  good  order,  and  each  person  has  his  plot  of 
ground  to  cultivate.  Their  form  of  government 
is  simple.  They  elect  a  magistrate  every  twelve 
montlw,  upon  which  occasion  every  man  and 
woman  above  18  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  and,  if 
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married  before  that  age,  they  are  allowed  a  vote 
in  consequence.  The  magistrate  then  chooses 
an  assistant,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people 
choose  again  another,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  check, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  wanted — for  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  such  perfect  unanimity 
and  good  feeling  exist  as  in  this  happy  island. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  134,  but  the  island 
can  support  many  more,  and  they  increase  but 
slowly.  The  island  itselif  is  only  four  miles  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  We  heard  with  pleasure 
that^  though  several  whalers  touch  there,  yet  in 
no  instance  had  any  impropriety  been  committed. 
46  whalers,  mostly  American,  had  called  during 
the  year  1846.  They  all  appeared  to  talk  of 
Adams  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  crime  that  their  an- 
cestors committed  in  mutinying.  They  talked 
in  the  most  affectionate  loyal  way  of  ''our 
Queen,"  and  appeared  exceedingly  proud  of 
being  English — but  complained  that  they  were 
so  neglected,  the  Spy  having  been  the  first  man- 
of-war  which  had  visited  ^em  for  more  than 
three  years.  They,  however,  were  quite  satis- 
fied when  told  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
had  lately  prevented  their  being  visited  so  often. 
They  begged  earnestly  for  a  visit  by  a  man-of- 
war  as  often  as  she  could  b^  spared  from  other 
duties:  but,  as  George  Adams  remarked,  they 
''could  hot  complain,  as  the  government  had 
already  been  kinder  to  them  than  they  deserved." 
Before  our  leaving,  the  women  came  after  us 
with  litde  presents  and  keepsakes,  such  as  locks 
of  hair,  whales'  teeth,  and  other  little  curiosities, 
refiising  to  be  rewarded  in  any  way.  We  took 
some  of  their  names  down,  as  they  struck  us  as 
being  as  prietty  as  the  fair  owners  themselves — 
Marian,  Louisa,  Emily,  were  among  the  pret- 
tiest. Marian  Christian  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  quite  a  Grecian  cast  of  countenance,  and 
very  kindly  allowed  her  likeness  to  be  taken  by 
one  of  our  party.  Their  way  of  dressing  the 
hair  is  odd,  it  being  rolled  up  in  a  conical  fashion 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  dress,  when 
they  do  not  wear  the  European  one,  is  simple, 
consisting  of  only  a  sort  of  skirt  of  some  dark 
colour,  with  the  upper  short  petticoat  of  white 
stuff,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  the 
neck.  At  last,  having  loaded  the  cutter  with 
eatables,  which  was  obliged  to  lie  off  on  account 
of  the  increasing  surf,  and  it  being  nearly  sunset, 
we  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves  very  unwillingly 
from  this  enchanted  island,  though  all  came 
round  to  beg  us  not  to  go,  but  to  stop  one  night- 
only  one — with  them,  and,  finding  they  could  not 
succeed,  accompanied  us  down  to  the  beach, 
where  we  embarked  in  canoes  to  take  us  off 
through  the  rollers  to  the  cutter.  They  embraced 
us  all  most  affectionately,  asking  us  to  write,  and 
remember  them  to  their  friends  in  England, 
particularly  to  Captain  Hunt,  formerly  of  the 
Basilisk,  whom  they  seemed  to  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of.    The  embarkation  in  the  cutter 


was  accomplished  safely,  and  we  gave  them  three 
hearty  cheers,  and,  accompanied  by  George 
Adams  and  Christian,  we  got  on  board  the  Spy ; 
and  after  their  remaining,  a  short  time  with  us, 
and  being  very  much  delighted  with  a  couple  of 
rockets  that  were  fired,  £ey  bade  us  good-bye, 
when  we  filled  and  made  sail  for  Valparabo. — 
JVaval  and  Military  Gazette, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1847. 


The  last  general  epistle  from  our  brethren  at  the 
YearlyMeetingof  London  appears  this  week,  agree- 
ably to  the  design  expressed  in  the  first  number. 
We  are  aware  that  this  epistle  has  already  ob- 
tained an  extensive  circulation  throughout  the 
country;  yet  this  periodical  being  intended  as  a 
repository  for  documents  of  that  character,  where 
they  maybe  readily  referred  to  at  a  future  time,  its 
previous  publicity  furnishes  no  reason  for  its  ex- 
clusion. 


On  the  poetical  page  will  be  fomid  the  com- 
mencement of  a  paraphrase  upon  the  queries  which 
are  read  and  answered  at  stated  periods  in  the 
meetings  of  women  Friends,  within  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London.  Perhaps  some  of  our  young 
women  may  be  induced,  by  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  these  metrical  effusions,  to  enrol  them  on  their 
memories.  If  this  should  be  done,  they  will 
probably  be  like  the  seed  cast  upon  moist  places,* 
the  fruit  of  which  may  be  found  after  many  days- 


Thjb  Mexican  War.— Very  little  news  has  been 
received  from  Mexico  during  the  past  week.  It 
appears,  however,  that  after  the  Mexican  forces 
were  driven  from  the  Capital,  a  portion  of  them, 
under  command  of  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  Puebla,  and  attacked  the  American  garrison 
at  that  place,  but  without  success.  The  cannonade 
was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
the  city  suffered  greatly  by  the  bombs  thrown  from 
the  American  works.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexican 
army  had  revolted  against  Santa  Anna,  who  waa 
wandering  about  with  a  few  followers,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
country.  He  had  certainly  resigned  the  Presidency, 
but  whether  he  will  abandon  the  contest,  or  en- 
deavour to  raise  another  army  to  carry  it  on,  as  he 
himself  declares,  cannot  be  predicted  from  the  re- 
ports of  army  letter  writers,  who  have  generally 

•  A  biblical  critic  once  informed  me  that  the  text— 
'^cast  th^  hr*ad  upon  the  waters,"  might  be  translated, 
cast  thy  seed  upon  mpist  placet. 
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been    forward    to    ezaggemte  his  unpopularity. 
WhateTer  may  be  the  fate  of  this  military  leader, 

the  prospect  of  peace  seems  as  remote  as  it  was 

a  year  ago. 


Th«  FacsHxT. — ^The  storm  of  the  early  part  of 
last  month  was  very  destruotive  throughout  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland.  On  the 
Patapsco,  Jones'  Falls,  and  other  streams  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Baltimore,  great  quantities  of  com  were 
swept  away,  as  in  most  places  it  was  cut  and 
standing  in  shocks.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  also  lost.  The  Winchester  and  Potomac 
Rail  Road,  leading  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, Va.,  was  considerably  injured,  but  has 
since  been  repaired,  and  the  cars  are  running  as 
Qsoal.  The  Potomac  and  its  tributary  streams  were 
much  swollen,  and  fences,  wood,  corn,  stables,  &c., 
swept  off.  At  Harper's  Ferry,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  water,  access  being  had  to  dwellings 
by  means  of  boats  and  ladders  to  upper  stories. 
The  water  was  seven  inches  above  the  mark  of 
1843.  At  Winchester,  Va.,  the  flood  had  a  terrific 
appearance,  the  water  being  ten  inches  above  the 
great  flood  of  1818,  but  later  accounts  say  that  the 
damage  was  comparatively  slight,  not  exceeding 
$30,000.  An  account  from  Brookville,  Montgomery 
county,  Md.,  says:  "  The  storm  was  the  most  do' 
structive  we  have  had  for  thirty  years."  Several 
bridges  on  the  Patuxent  were  swept  off,  and  great 
damage  done  to  fences,  corn-fields,  mills  and  mill- 
dams.  The  Rappahannock,  at  Fredericksburg,  was 
four  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  since  1784.  In 
the  interior  of  our  own  state  the  streams  were  very 
high,  and  much  damage  was  done,  particularly  on 
the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata.  At  Lewistown,  on 
the  latter  stream,  the  water  was  over  thirty  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  a  number  of  houses 
were  flooded,  and  some  stables  carried  away.  It  is 
reported  that  there  is  not  a  single  bridge  standing  on 
tie  Juniata*  At  Columbia,  more  than  $7,000  worth 
of  lumber  was  swept  off.  Williamsport,  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  inundated.  Several 
hdues  on  the  low  grounds  were  filled  to  the  second 
story,  and  boats  were  used  in  the  principal  street. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  the  large  dam  of 
the  Laurel  Forge,  near  Carhsle,  gave  way,  aud 
the  torrent  rnshing  from  it,  swept  the  Forge  com- 
pletely off,  together  with  the  office  and  one  or  two 
small  dwelling  houses,  and  caused  great  destruc- 
tion for  several  miles  below.  The  public  works  of 
this  state  saffered  extensively.  The  Juniata  di- 
vision will  not  be  repaired  before  the  close  of 
navigation.  At  Duncan's  Island,  at  the  junction 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  works  with  the  main 
line,  the  canal  was  entirely  washed  away.  The  main 
line  of  the  Susquehanna  canal,  from  Columbia  to 


Northumberland,  the  West  Branch,  Bald  Eagle, 
and  North  Branch  canals,  ace  either  already  in 
operation,  or  expected  to  be  so  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  Juniata  division  will  not  be  in  use  this  fall, 
though  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  ready  upon  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  in  the  spring. 


Flood  in  Ohio. — A  violent  rain  fell  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  on  the  25th  ult.  The  Miami  and  Little 
Miami  were  greatly  swollen,  and  much  property 
destroyed .  A  number  of  bridges  were  carried  away, 
and  the  canals  of  the  state  extensively  injured^ 


Legal  Decision. — The  North  American  of  the 
30th  ult.,  says :  The  Supreme  Court  of  this  State, 
now  in  session  at  Pittsburg,  have  decided  the  '^  No- 
License  Law"  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional.   The  opinion  has  not  yet  been  published. 


DisTREssBS  IN  IRELAND.^-Numerous  accounts 
have  appeared  within  the  current  year  of  the 
sufferings  among  the  poor  in  Ireland,  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  crop  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  rely ;  and  the  liberal  supplies  of. 
provision  which  have  been  sent  from  this  coun- 
try, have  unquestionably  rescued  many  thou- 
sands from  absolute  starvation.  When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  condition  of  this  destitute  class,  we 
are  liable  to  consider  the  deficiency  of  their  food 
as  their  principal  privation ;  it  is,  however,  true, 
that  in  many  districts  their  sufferings  are  litde  less 
intense  from  want  of  clothing  than  from  scarcity 
of  food. 

An  association  of  females  was  formed  a  few 
months  ago,  which  assumed  the  appellation  of 
the  London  Ladies'  Irish  Clothing  Society,  and 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body  has  just 
been  received,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
pressure  of  famine  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
destitution  of  clothing.  Numbers  of  them  were 
actually  prevented  from  pursuing  their  accus- 
tomed labour,  from  want  of  proper  garments  to 
cover  them.  The  society  has  made  it  an  object 
to  procure  materials  for  clothing,  and  employ  the 
poor  in  making  them  up.  Poor  women  are  en- 
gaged in  spinning,  knitting  and  weaving;  and 
they  are  thankful  when  they  can  obtain  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  earn  from  three  pence 
a  day  to  a  shilling  a  week. 


Return  of  the  Macedonia.— Commodore  De 
Kay  presented  to  the  President  on  Tuesday,  the 
address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  «nd  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  given  him  in  charge  to  deliver 
whilst  the  ship  lay  at  Cove  of  Cork.  The  civic 
dignitaries  visited  the  ship  in  their  robes  of  office, 
with  their  clerk  and  officers ;  and  in  giving  the 
address  into  his  charge,  alleged  that  many  thou* 
sand  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  timely  aid 
brought  out  by  this  ship.     Subsequently  it  was 
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formally  annouiKsed,  that  in  one  county  9,000 
personis  had  been  saved ;  and  it  waa  estimated 
that  over  25,000  persons  owed  their  preservatipn 
to  the  alms  (^  the  American  people  forwarded 
by  this  single  ship.  We  shall  publish  the  ad- 
dress as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  a  copy  of  it.— 
Union, 


For  Friendt*  Revleir. 

REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCES. 

That  a  President,  or  an  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States  should  die  on  the  anniversary  of 
pur  independence,  would  be  an  event  that  would 
naturally  lead  to  many  remarks.  That  three  of 
them,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  should 
have  died  on  that  day,  is  very  extraordinary. 
That  two  of  them  should  be  summoned  to  their 
everlasting  home  on  the  same  day,  at  any  time  ia 
the  year,  would  also  be  very  extraordinary. 
But  that  two  of  them,  who  had  long  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  political  concerns  of 
their  country,  should  die,  not  only  on  the  same 
day,  but  that  day  the  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  and  that  anniversary  the  50th  or 
semi-centennial  one,  presents  a  coincidence  of 
events  so'  very  remarkable,  that  its  parallel,  I 
apprehend,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  history. 

I  cut  the  following  from  a  late  newspaper. 
If  true, — and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  more  than 
is  here  stated — it  is  indeed  a  circumatance^-or 
rather,  a  collection  of  circumstances,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  T. 

A  Scotch  newspaper  of  the  year  1777,  gives 
the  following  as  the  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Lanark : 

"  Old  William  Douglass  and  his  wife  are  lately 
dead.  You  know  that  he  and  his  wife  were  born 
on  the  same  day,  and  within  the  same  hour;  that 
they  were  constant  companions,  till  nature  in- 
spired them  with  love  arid  friendship;  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  were  married  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  at  the  church  where  they 
were  christened.  They  never  knew  a  day*s 
sickness  until  the  day  before  their  deaths,  and 
tfie  day  on  which  they  died  they  were  exactly 
one  hundred  years  old.  They  died  in  one  bed, 
and  were  buried  in  one  grave,  close  to  the  font 
where  they  were  christened." 


CITIES. 


For  Frlendi'  Rertew. 


Not  long  since  a  conversatioh  took  place  upon 
the  comparatively  good  influences  of  city  and 
conntry  life.  The  usual  aiguments  were  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  country;  when  a  friend 
to  cities  remarked,  that  the  Bible  everywhere 
speaks  of  Heaven  as  a  city.  The  idea  being 
somewhat  novel  to  some  present,  she  was  in- 
duced to  "search  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these 
things  were  so."     The  following  texts  are  the 


result,  and  are  sent,  thinking  they  m^^ht  interest 
some  of  your  many  readers.  X. 

PkUadelpUia,  Mnth  mo.,  1847. 

*«  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that 
they  mi^t  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 

**  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  com- 
pact together. — Our  feet  shall  staiid  within  thy 
gates,  oh  Jerusalem." 

"  We  have  a  strong  city:  salvation  shall  God 
appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks." 

"  Open  ye  the  gates  that  the  righteous  nation 
which  keepeth  the  truth  njiay  enter  in'." 

"  And  they  shall  call  them  the  holy  people, 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  be 
called  sought  aAer,  a  city  not  forsaken." 

*<Thus  saidi  the  Lord,  I  am  returned  into 
Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  ihe  midst  of  Jerusalem : 
and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth." 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world — a  city  that  is 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

*'  For  ye  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

"  But  nbw  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is 
an  heavenly :  ^vherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  dieir  God,  for  he  hith  prepared  for 
them  a  city." 

«<  But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion :  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heaveidy  Jerusa- 
lem." 

"For  here  we  have  no  contuuiing  ci^y, but  we 
seek  one  to  come." 

"  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more 
out,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which 
is  New  Jerusalem."' 

"And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  beloved  c?/y." 

"  For  they  call  themselves  of  the  holy  dty^ 
and  stay  themselves  on  the  God  of  Israel." 

"  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jeru- 
salem coming  down  from  God,  out  of  Heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband." 

"And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and 
out  of  the  holy  c%." 

"Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the 
saints." 

"  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  com- 
pact together." 

"  Look  upon  Zion,  the  dty  of  our  solemnities : 
thine  eyes  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation, 
a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down." 


WASTE   AND  WANT. 


An  English  paper  states  that  forty-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-^ine  acres  of  land 
are  employed  in  England  in  the  cultivation  of 
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Bops^  and  that  one  million  acres  of  land  are  em* 
ployed  to  raise  barley,  to  convert  into  strong 
drink!  Besides  forty  million  of  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  even  wheat,  lias  been  employed, 
ia  making  gin,  whiskey,  and  rum! — Penny 
Magazine* 

The  BARXBft  hisBAgY.-^Lifeof  WiUiam  Penn^ 
the  celebraied  Quaker,  and  founder  of  Penn» 
sylvania.    By  Joseph  Barker,  London. 

"The  design  and  character  of  the  useful  series 
of  works  projected  by  Mr.  Barker  under  the 
above  title,  have  already,  and  i.t  considerable 
length,  been  set  forth  in  these  pages.  Applaud- 
ing both,  and  wishing  well  to  the  undertaking, 
we  make  room  for  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  the 
best  volumes  which  the  series  has  yet  offered. ' 

**The  Life  of  William  Penn  is  compiled  by 
Mr.  Barker  chiefly  from  ^e  lives  of  tfie  same 
JTurtly-celebrated  individual  by  Besse  and  Clark- 
son.  The  materials  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
the  work  is  well  written.  The  records  of  bio- 
graphy furnish  us  with  few  examples  of  charac- 
ter so  altogether  noble  as  that  of  William  Penn. 
To  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  such  a  cha- 
racter is  to  teach,  in  the  most  f<Kcible  manner, 
important  truths.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
his  purity  and  liberality  of  mind,  his  singleness 
of  purpose,  his  lofty  integrity,  his  freedom  from 
all  worldly  and  seUish  aims,  or  to  contemplate 
the  career  of  siich  a  man,  without  feeling  that  it 
is  at  once  the  wisest  and  the  happiest.  Seen  in 
the  light  of  such  an  example,  the  objects  of  exist- 
ence appear  in  their  proper  proportions ;  error  is 
stripped  of  her  fair  seeming,  and  truth  is  shown 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  her  native  majesty.  No  false- 
hood, however  fair-faced  or  plausible,  can  long 
withstand  the  union  of  sincerity  with  faith  and 
earnestness ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which 
constituted,  the  groundwork  of  Penn*s  character, 
and  produced  the  unshaken  constancy  which  he 
maintained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
cventiullife.        •  •  •  *        ♦ 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
fiict,  that  the  Quakers  outstripped  the  rest  of  the 
age  in  their  views  of  moral  government  and  right 
interpretation  of  Christian  doctrine — ^views  which 
were  not  merely  specula^ve,  but  carried  by  them 
into  daily  practice,  not  only  in  their  private  con- 
cerns, but  in  the  most  public  aflfairs  of  life.  They 
had  not  one  code  of  morals  for  the  private  citi- 
zen, and  another  for  the  statesman.  Their  rule 
of  right  was  invariable.  Nor  were  they  less 
dtistingttbhed  for  liberality  than  for  their  inte- 
grity. Whilst  William  Penn  stoutly  denied  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  dis- 
played the  manifest  absurdity  of  persecuting  him 
under  so  mistaken  an  idea,  he  had  the  noble  cou- 
rage at  the  same  tinie  to  declare  the  right  which 
the  Catholics  also  had  to  freedom  of  conscience. 
He  expresses  his  own  and  every  true  Christianas 


sentiments  in  the  following  question  to  the  King 
of  Poland,  to  which  common  sense  as  well  as 
true  religion  can  give  but  one  answer.  'Can 
qlubs,  and  staves,  and  swords,  and  prisons,  and 
banishments  reach  the  soul,  convert  the  heart,  ot 
convince  the  understanding  of  man  ?'  We  said 
the  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  in 
advance  of  their  age :  we  are  not  quite  certain 
)that>they  were  not,  in  some' respects,  in  advance 
of  the  present.  The  famous  treaty  of  William 
Penn  with  the  aborigines  of  his  American  set- 
tlement might  well  put  to  the  blush'  the  narrow 
policy  and  worldly  wisdom  which  are  but  too  apt 
to  prevail  in  dealings  with  the  natives.  And  yet 
he  and  his  litde  band  of  companions,  armed  not 
with  weapons  of  war,  but  with  kind  feelings  and 
honest  intentions,  made  a  treaty  with  these  poor 
untutored  children  of  nature,  *  which  never  was 
broken.^  If  good  faith  and  Christian  charity 
could  thus  prevail  over  the  passions  of  savages^ 
what  might  not  the  same  principles  effect,  ap- 
plied to  me  more  enlarged  reason  and  more  cul- 
tivated affections  of  an  educated  people  !  Per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  war — when  Che  nations  of  the  earth  shall, 
in  this  sense  at  least,  become  /rtenc?*."— LtYe- 
rary  World. 

CHRISTIAN  NURTURE. 

What  motives  are  laid  upon  all  Christian 
parents  to  make  the  first  article  of  family  disci- 
pline a  constant  and  careful  discipline  of  them- 
selves? I  would  not, undervalue  a  strong  and 
decided  government  in  families.  No  family  can 
be  ri^hdy  trained  without  it.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  virtue  which  is  not  in  the  rod^— the 
virtue,  I  mean,  of  a  truly  goo<^and  sanctified  life. 
And  a  reign  of  brute  force  is  much  more  easily 
maintained,  than  a  reign  whose  power  is  right- 
eousness and  love.  There  are,  too,  I  must  warn 
you,  many  who  talk  much  of  the  rod  as  the 
orthodox  symbol  of  parental  duty,  but  who 
might  really  as  well  be  heathens  as  Christians ;' 
who*only  storm  about  their  house  with  heathen- 
ish ferocity  ;  who  lecture,  and  threaten,  and  cas- 
tigate, and  bruise,  and  call  this  family  government. 
They  even  dare  to  speak  of  this  as  the  nurture 
of  the  Lord.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  be  violent 
than  to  be  holy,  that  they  substitute  force  for 
goodness  and  grace,  and  are  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  imposture.  It  is  frightful  to  think  how 
they  batter  and  bruise  the  delicate,  tender  souls 
of  their  children,  extinguishing  in  them  what 
they  ought  to  Cultivate,  crushing  that  sensibility 
which  is  the  hope  of  their  being, — ^and  all  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  By  no  such  sum- 
mary process  can  you  despatch  your  duties  to 
your  children.  You  are  not  to  be  a  savage  to 
them,  but  a  father  and  a  Christian.  Your  real 
aim  and  study  must  be  to  infuse  into  them  a 
new  life,  and,  to  diis  end,  the  life  of  God  must 
perpetually  reign  in  you.     Gatliered  round  you 
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as  a  family,  they  are  all  to  be  so  m^ny  modyes, 
strong  as  the  love  you  bear  them,  to  make  you 
Ghrist-like  in  your  spirit.  •  It  must  be  seen  and 
felt  by  them  that  religion  is  a  first  thing  with 
you.  And  it  must  be  first,  not  in  words  and 
talky  but  visibly  first  in  your  love,—- that  which 
fixes  your  aims,  feeds  your  enjoyments,  sanicti* 
fies  your  pleasures,  supports  your  trials,  satisfies 
your  wants,  contents  your  ambition,  beautifies 
and  blesses  your  character.  No  mock  piety,  no 
sanctimony  of  phrase  will  suffice.  You  must 
live  in  the  light  of  God,  and  hold  such  a  spirit 
m  exercise  ^  you  wish  to  see  translated  into 
your  children.  You  must  take  them  into  your 
feelings  as  a  loving  and  joyous  element,  and 
beget,  if  by  the  grace  of  God  you  may,  the  spirit 
of  your  own  heart  in  theirs.  This  is  Christian 
education^ — the  nurture  of  the  {jord.  Ah,  how 
dismal  is  the  contrast  of  a  half-worldly,  carnal 
piety,  proposing  money  as  the  good  thing  of  life, 
stiniulating  ambition  for  place  and  show,  pro-> 
yoking  ill-nature  by  petulance  and  falsehood^ 
having  now  and  then  a  religious  fit,  and,  when 
it  is  on,  weeping  and  exhorting  the  family  to 
undo  all  that  the  life  has  taught  to  do,  and  then^ 
when  the  passions  have  burnt  out  their  fire, 
dropping  down  again  to  sleep  in  the  cinders, 
only  hoping  still  that  the  family  will  some  time  be 
converted !  When  shall  we  discover  that  fami- 
lies ought  to  t>e  nursed  by  such  kind  of  training 
as  this?— i>r.  BmknM. 


FLOWERS. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  have  every  object 
in  life  merely  utilitarian.  This  might  lead  us 
to  become  sordid,  selfish  and  narrow-minded. 
These  flowers  were  not  made  in  vain.  This 
pleasure  which  we  experience  at  the  sight  of 
beautiful  objects,  and  our  enjoyment  of  their 
fragrance,  are  blessings  conferred  upon  us  by  a 
bountiful  Providence,  purposely  designed  to 
lighten  the  burthens  of  hfe,  alleviate  its  cares, 
and  cheer  us  on  our  way.  What  would  become 
of  us  if  there  were  nothing  to  divert  tli^  thick 
crowding  memories  of  all  that  is  sorrowfiil  in  the 
past,  or  prevent  still  darker  forebodings  of  the 
future?  Is  it  right  to  cultivate  these  tastes  and 
to  multiply  objects  for  their  enjoyment.  Na&ire 
invites  it — 
*^  IVhere  wild  floweri  breathe  their  rare  perfiune.'' 

Scripture  teaches  it— 

•'Consider  the  lilies.^' 

In  Flowers  we  find  the  highest  perfection  of 
beauty,  and  fragrance  most  grateful  to  the  senses- 
beauty  of  form^  and  colour,  and  texture,  and 
combination,  in  never  ending  variety,  and  equally 
endless  variety  of  perfume,  each  challenging 
comparison  with  the  rest.  The  highest  per- 
fections of  art  pale  before  the  beauties  of  Flora-^ 
Art  can  but  catch  the  breath  which  Flowers 
exhale,  to  form  its   niost  exquisite  perfumes. 


Horticultore  comes  in  aid  of  Nature  to  develope 
these  perfections  and  multiply  our  delights.  The 
gardener's  skill  has  achieved  wonders.  Witness 
the  Rqse,  the  Carnation,  the  Pelargonium,  the 
Camellia,  and  the  Pansy ;  compare  each  splendid 
variety  with  its  humble  original. 

Happiness  is  what  we  aU  seek.  But  there  is 
no  true  happiness  to  be  found  without  a  constant 
recognition  of  ^e  Author  of  ^ese  beautiful 
things  arbund  lis,  the  observance  of  his  laws, 
contemplation  of  his^wo^ks,loveof  his  perfections, 
and  awe  of  his  power.  Where  can  we  learn 
the  lesson  better  than  in  this  department  of  the 
volume  of  Nature  ?  Here  we  shall  be  certain  to 
find  constant  exhibitions  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
infinite  goodness, — ^here  w6  discover  that  "  order 
is  Nature's  'first  law."  We  seek  to  imitate 
these  perfections,  and  to  conform  our  own  lives 
to  the  dictates  of  that  larisdom  and  goodness 
which  engrosses  our  affections  and  our  thoughts. 
We  see  and  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  such 
beauties  and  perfectionst  to  have  originated  with- 
out design.  Thus  we  may  find  in  the  rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  emblems  of 
flowers  that  never  fade. — Dillingham'a  Mdress 
to  tht  Ch.  Co.  Hort.  Soc. 


A   COMPOUND    ACHROMATIC   MICROSCOPE, 
MADE  BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
a  microscope  of  high  power,  with  some  account 
of  which  our  readers  may  be  interested,  both  for 
the  actual  merit  of  the  instrument,  and  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  in  this 
State,  visited  our  city  about  a  year  ago,  and  had, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  Professor  in  one  of  our 
Schools  of  Medicine,  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  microscope  made  by  Chevalier  of  Paris, 
under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Jussieu,  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants.  Spencer  had  never  seen  one 
of  these  instruments  before,  but,  after  a  careful 
examination,  he  surprised  the  Professor,,  by  re- 
marking, with  all  the  simplest  confidence  imagi- 
nable :  *^  I  could  make  a  better  microscope  than 
that.^'  The  person  to  whom  this  boast  was 
made,  often,  during  the  next  six  months,  amused 
his  friends  with  the  Yankee  presumption  of  the 
back-woods  artist,  who  so  confidently  claimed 
superiority  over  the  first  optician  in  France. 
The  jest  lasted  but  six  months,  however,  for,  at 
the  end  of  that  tinoe,  the  Professor  was  invited  to 
examine  two  lenses— one  of  high  power,  made 
by  Mr.  Spencer.  To  his  unbounded  astonish- 
ment, they  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence,  and,  as  a  reward  to  native  ingenuity, 
he  ordered  from  Spencer  a  microscope,  to  be 
modelled  after  those  of  Chevalier,  and,  of  course, 
as  much  better  as  the  Native  could  make  it. 
This  instrument  has  just  been  completed,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

It  has  ahready  been  exammed  by  Professor 
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Bailey,  of  West  Point,  who  has  no  superior  as 
a  microscopist  in  this  country;  by  Professor 
Torrey,  who  had  long  been  m  ftxe  habit  of  using 
one  of  ChevaUer*s  best  instruments ;  by  Profes- 
sor Clark,  Dr.  Gilman,  and  others  of  our  savans, 
who  all  unite  in  pronouncing  it  excellent.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  says  it  is  •«  decidedly  superior  to 
CheTalier'a,*'  and  adds,  that  he  could  do  all  with 
it  that  he  could  l^ith  the  Lowell  Instrument  ^t 
Boston. 

Thus  has  one  of  our  countrymen,  self-taoght, 
and  almost  without  experience,  (for  Spencer  has 
made  but  very  few  instruments,  and  not  one  on 
the  model  of  this,)  takei^  his  place  beside  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  opticians  of  Europe. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  already  reapmg 
the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Professor  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  has  ordered  a  large  Instru- 
ment— ^Dr.  Clark  two— and  others  we  doubt  not 
will  follow.  No  m^n  need  hereafler  import  a 
foreign  Instrument.  We,  can  add  th^se  to  the 
number  of  our.  Domestic  Manufactures. — Lite- 
rary World. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 

Having  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  the 
histories  of  hoys  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  having 
found  many  of  them  deeply  interesting,  I  wiu 
relate'  one,  (that  of  an  orphan,)  as  it  was  told  to 
me  by  one  who  knew  all  the  particulars.  It  was 
the  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual. 

A  lad,  a  driver,  was  taken  sick,  but  continued 
to  drive  nntil  he  could  harcfly  sit  on  his  horse. 
In  starting  the  boat  out  of  a  lock  one  day,  being 
very  weak,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  struck  his 
head  against  a  stone,  cut  a  hole  in  Iiis  head,  and 
became  senseless.  The  brutal  captain  took  him 
op,  threw  him  into  an  old  board  shanty  beside 
the  lock,  put  his  other  boy  on  the  horse,  and 
drove  along. 

There  was  no  one  who  saw  him  but  the  lock- 
tender,  and  he  was  "  of  the  same  piece  '*  with 
the  rascally  captain.  The  boy  was  in  so  bad  a 
condition  that  he  did  not  know  anything  for 
some  time.  At  length  his  senses  returned,  but 
he  could  not  speak,  if  to  save  his  life.  He 
seemed  to  be  completely  palsied,  and  could  not 
move  any  more  than  a  dead  person. 

At  length  a  man  came  along,  and  seeing  him 
lying  in  the  shanty,  said,  **  Here  is  a  boy  with 
his  head  all  cut  open.  Who  is  he  ?"  The  lock- 
tender  answered,  that  he  was  the  wickedest  boy 
on  the  canal. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  T'  asked 
the  man. 

"Let  him  die,*/  replied  the  lock-tender.  "I 
wish  he  voas  dead.*' 

The  boy  heard  the  answers,  but  he  could  not 
speak.  Several  other  questions  were  asked,  and 
like  answers  given. 


The  boy  thought  he  must  die  there,  for  it  was 
a  very  hot  day  in  July,  and  the  boards  were  off 
the  west  side  of  the  shanty,  so  that,  when  the  sun 
was  about  two  hours  high,  it  shone  full  in  his 
face.  He  thought,  if  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  given  it  freely 
for  a  half  pint  of  water ;  but  he  could  not  speak,* 
and  he  made  tip  his  mind  that  he  must  die. 

Just  at  dusk,  the  **good  Samaritan^*  came 
along,  and  asked,  •*  What  boy  is  this  ?  He  looks 
as  though. he  were  dead."  The  lock-tender 
maie  the  same  reply  as  on  the  former  occasions. 
Said  the  man,  (he  was  a  Christian,)  *<  I  don't 
know  but  he  is  ciead,  but  if  he  is  alive  I  shiall  try 
to  save  him."  He  turned  the  lad  over,  and  upon 
examination  found  him  yet  living.  He  then  told 
his  own  boy,  who  was  with  him,  to  run  home, 
and  bring  his  one  horse  wagon  with  a  bed  in  it. 
He  took  the  boy  home  with  him,  washed  his 
wounds,  and  procured  ^  physician ;  but  it  was 
four  days  before  he  could  speak.  AAer  a  while, 
as  he  grew  better,  the  man  asked  if  it  was  true 
that  he  was.  the  wofst  boy  on  the  canal.  He 
began  to  cry,  and  said  he  supposed  he  was ;  but 
he  had  constantly  been  treated  like  a  slave  for 
five  years,  which  was  the  time  he  had  been  on 
the  canal.  He  had  never  had  a  kind  word 
spokeii  to  him ,  he  was  an  orphan,  and  had  no 
one  to  take  his  part ;  had  been  cheated  out  of  his 
wages,  and  he  did  lie^  steal,  and^t  drunk. 

The  man  told  him  he  might  be  a  man  if  he 
would  only  behave  correctly,  and  advised '  him, 
when  he  got  weU,  to  hire  himself  out  to  some 
one  who  would  pay  him,  lay  up  his  wages,  and 
go  to  school  in  the  winter,  when  navigation 
would  be  closed.  He  soon  told  the  man  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  as  he  had  advised  him. 
He  went  back  upon  the  canal,  hired  out  to  a 
good  daptain,  became  ^  good  boy,  Jaid  up  his 
money,  went  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  con- 
tinued this  course  for  five  years.  By  this  time 
he  had  an  excellent  business  education,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  captain  of  a  boat  in  aline 
on  the  canal,  became  very  much  respected,  and 
obtained  a  good  property. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  whether  it  is 
right  and  best  to  try  to  save  such  boys.-  I  know 
this  man  to  be  a  very  apiiable  and  respectable 
man ;  and  most  of  these  boys,  if  they  were  re- 
formed, would  make  equally  good  citizens. 
Two  of  them  have  already  become  preachers  of 
the  gospel ;  many  others  are  professors  of  reli- 
gion, besides  a  large  number  who  have  become 
respectable  boys.  The  condition  of  these  boys 
has  been  very*much  altered  by  the  Temperance 
'Reformation.  They  are  now  treated  kindly,  and 
most  of  them  get  their  pay,  although  there  are  a 
great  many  unprincipled  men  yet  on  the  canal, 
who  will  hire  them  in  the.spring,  and,  when  they 
have  driven  for  them  al|  summer,  cheat  them  out 
of  their  wages,  thus  leaving  a  great  many  along 
the  line  of  the  canal,  in  the  fall,  in  a  very  desti- 
tute condition* — -J^arlor  CkrisHan  Mirror* 
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INTSHKdTING  TO  THB^  FRIENDS  OF  FREE  PRODUCE. 

Northern  Rice, — Gen.  Verplank,  the  Cpm- 
missioner  to  negoeiale  a  treaty  with  the  Chipj!>e- 
was,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  rice  which  grows 
abuQdantly  in  Minnesota,  says  it  is  better  than, 
the  southern  rice.  The  berries  are  larger,  and 
its  flavour  is  better ;  for  when  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool  it  forms  a  consistent  mass  like  good  wBeat 
bread,  and  more  nutritious^  Any  quantity  of  it 
grows  on  ^11  the  lakes  in  this  northern  country. 
The  oud^ts  and  bays  are  filled  with  it.  It  ripens 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  iis  the  m^in  reliance 
of  the  Indians  during  the  winter  months  for  their 
sustenance. 


The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Synod  of 
the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  while  in 
session  a  few  days  since,  adopted  the  ibUowiug 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
considering  the  tendency  of  war .  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  putting  the  minds  of 
men  in  a  state  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of 
truth  and  the  Holy.  Spirit,  deein  it  proper  and 
seasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  now  en^ged  in  war  with  ^  neighbouring 
nation,  which  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded  hais  been 
unusually  sanguinary  and  disastrous,  to  express 
their  solemn  convictions  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  regard  this  war 
both  as  an  exhibition  of  human  wickedness  and 
as  a  dreadful  scourge  from  the  hand  of  God, 
which  should  lead  the  Church  of  Christ  to  gteat 
searchings  of  heart,  to  deep  humiliation  and 
prostratiocL  of  spirit,  and  to  earnest  application 
before  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

Resolved.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Word  telpnging  to  this  Synod, 
to  laboui'byprayer,  preacfhing,  and  all  other  appro- 
priate means,  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with 
a  Sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  the  evils  of  War, 
and  especially  of  the  existing  War  wiih  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  express  the  earnest 
desire  that  all  the  people  of  this  land,  and  espe- 
cially God's  covenant  people,  see  eye  to  eye  in 
reference  to  the  present  and  prospective  evils  of 
the  existing  War,  and  the  desirableness  of  its 
speedy  termination. 


TORPIDITY  OF  HYBERNATING  ANIMALS. 

The  Boston  Journal  gives  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  the^  Society  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists,  there  in  session.  We  make  the 
following  extract :.  .  ^ 

Mr.  P.  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia^  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  torpidity  of  hybernating 
animals.  He  first  treated  of  the  respiration  of 
these  animals.  With  mammals  the  respir^ition 
does  not  cease  at;  once,  but  gradually,  and  no 
oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  animal  in  a  com* 


pletely  torpid  state.*  The  respiration  of  the 
torpid  state  may  be  only  imperfect,  as  for  in« 
stance  when  the  animal  breathes  and  then  ceases 
from  breathing  for  minutes  and  it  may  be  for 
hours.  Animals,  when  abojot  to  enter  the  torpid 
state,  seek  retirement*  The  mammals  roll  them- 
selves up  into'  as  sinall  a  compass  as  possible, 
and  retire  into  holes,  or  cavertis;  the  moUusca 
retreat  into  their  shells;  flies^  spiders,  &c^, 
creep  into  holes. 

A  hamster  kept  in  a  box  of  straw  in  a  suffi- 
ciently cold  place,  did  not  become  turpid ;  but 
wh^n  buried  in  the  ground  he  became  torpid, 
and  revived  as  soon  as  he  was  dug  up.  Ham- 
sters have  been  kept  in  a  cage  and  fed,  eating 
during  the  season  when  they  usually  hybernate. 
A  torpid  animal  jimmersed  in  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  not  die.  The  respiration  is  subordinate  to 
teinperature — in  summer,  quick;  in  autumn, 
slow ;  in  winter^  none  at  all. 

The  alligator,  when  about  to  hybernate,  takes 
a  pine  or  cypress  knot  in  its  mouth,  completely 
closing  it ;  it  then  retires  into  holes  under  water, 
where  it  remains,  until  the  warm  weather  in 
the  spring  comes  on.  The  snail,  when  about  to 
hybernate,  retires  into  its  shell,  closing  its  oper- 
culum with  a  partition  of  silky  membrane,  and 
a  deposite  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  state  it 
remains  for  months,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
life  is  a  susceptibility  to  muscular  sensation.  It 
lives  without  food,  without  air,  and  exercising 
none  of  the  generative  functions.  It  does  not 
subsist  upon  the  modicUm  of  air  remaining  in 
the  shell,  as  this  has  been  examined  and  found 
capable  of  supporting  combustion — this  fact 
showing  thatit  had  not  been  breathed. 

The  digestion  also  is  arrested,  and  all  food  is 
declined.  A  hedgehog  kept  in  a  room  without 
fire  ate  of  its  food  regularly  up  to  December, 
when  it  refused  it,  went  into  a  torpid  state,  and 
remained  so  during  the  winter,  never  eating 
food  laid  before  it.  Absorption  goes  on,  but  this 
is  an  entirely  different  J>rocess  from  digestion. 
The  secretions  are  also  arrested.  The  organs  of 
relation- are  paralyzed.  A  torpid  dormouse  can- 
not be  roused  by  a  shock  of  electricity ;  bats  do 
not  feel  wounds  or  hurts,  and  can  be  aroused 
only  by  heat  and  currents  of  air. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  habits  of  hybernating 
animals  to  distinguish  them — for  their  habits 
vary  in  different  countries.  Hybernation  may 
depend  on  a  difference  of  temperature.  Lizards 
hybernate  in  France,  and  do  not  in  the  island  of 
&nta  Cruz. 

The  immediate  causes  df  torpidity  are  cold, 
heat,  drought,  want  of  oxygen,  and  necessity  for 
repose. 

^  Professor  Agassiz  doubted  the  stoppage  of  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  during  the  torpid  state. 
He  suggested  that  the  wing-membrane  of  the 
bat  in  torpid  state  be  examined  with  the  miscro- 
scope. 
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PERFECTION.' 

A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  vho  was 
&Q*Lshlrig  a  statue;  rome  time  afterwards  he 
called  agsun;  the  sculptor  was  $tiU  at  his  work. 
His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed, 
**You  haye  been  idle  since  1  saw  you  last." 
«  By  tio  means,"  replied  tie  sculptor ;  "  I  haye 
retoached  this  part,  and  polished  that  i  I  have 
softened  this  feature^  and  brought  out  this  nnis- 
cle ;  I  have  given  more  expression  to  ibis  Jip, 
and  mdre  energy,  to  this  limb."  **^Weli,  well,". 
said  his.friend,  "  but  all  these  a^e  trifles."  « It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo ;  "  but  xecollefi  that 
trifles  make  periecliony  ftnd  thai  perfection  id*  i\o 
trifle."       . 


fxtrwti  Crom  Forolga  Periodleal*  xecenlljr  i«cetV.ed.     . 
DISGOVBRT  OF  TBB  S008  OF  THB  MOA  Oft  DUiipKSJS 
Of  NEW  ZEALAND. 

An  intercstiog  discovery  has  lately  been  made 
by  Mr.  Walter  Man  tell,  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  In  an  exploring  tour  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  the  colossal  ostrich-like  birds  which 
once  inhabited  New  Zealand,  snd  whbse  bones 
occur  in  the  alluvial  Sand  and  silt  6f  the  rivet's, 
Mr.  Mantell  discovered  imbedded  with  their 
bones  fragments  of  their  eggs.  The  specimens 
which  he  has  transinitte4  to  l^s  father,  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  are  portions  of  very  large  eggs,  which,  in 
their  general  aspect  resemble  those,  of  the  ostrich, 
but  differ  in  their  markings,  and' relative  thick- 
ness and  size.  The  edges  of  th^e  fragments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  water- worn ;  the. external 
suiface  is  marked \)y  short,  interrupted,  irregular 
linear  grooves,  variously  disposed  in  difierent 
specimens— probably  iudicalive  of  specific  dis- 
tinctions. They  are  altogether,  unlike,  the  Bmall 
circular  pits  on  the  shell  of  the  ostrich*  From 
the  small  degree  of  convexity  even  of  the  largest 
fragments,  it  is  Obvious  that  they  belonged  to  eggs 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Among  the  boties 
collected  by  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  (amounting  to 
700  or  800,)  and  now  on  their  way  to  England, 
are  portions  t>f  several  skulls  and  mandibles. 
The  latter  wiU  be  an  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  afiinities  of  the  ori- 
ginal; for  no  vestiges  of  that  part  of  the  skeleton 
have  previously  b^n  obtained.  Although  the 
state  of  preservation  of  the  bones  and  the  egff- 
sheUs  proves  that  they  are  not,  geologic^diy 
speaking,  of  "great  antiquityi  and  rerideifs  it  pro- 
Irable  that  the  last  of  their  race  may  have  existed 
contemporaneously  with  the  human  race,  yet  Mr, 
Mantell  could  obtain  no  trustworthy  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  living  Moa  had 
been  seen  by  any  of  the  present  inhabitaots  or 
their  immediate  progenitors.  The  circumstance' 
of  the  natives  knowing  the  bones  to  belong  to 
birds,  and  distioguishiiig  them  by  the  name  of 
Moa,  or  sacred  foivd^  loc^  ere  they  hsid  been  ex^ 
amined  by  Europeans,  apd  when  they  could  not 
have  been  «ware  of  the  existence  of  any  bird 


larger  than  their  own  small  apteryx,  is,  however, 
considered  by  Mr.  Waltpr  Msmtell  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  native  traditions,  that  they  abounded, 
in  former  times,  and  were  hunted  by  the  natives 
for  food. — Atheai^um. 

,     DISCOVERY  t)F  PLATINUM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Guej^mard  has.  just  informed  the  General 
Council  of  the  Isere  -  lha|  he  has  discovered  a 
vein  of  platinum  in  the  metamorphie  district  of 
the.  valley  ai  the  Drac,  which  ihe  hopes  to  work 
with  advantage.  Hitherto  this  precious  metal, 
which  co^nbines  witli  incomparabU  hai^dness  the 
lustre  of  gold  and  silver,  has  only  been  met  with 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  its  scarcity  has  always 
refidered  die  price  very  exorbitant.  ^ 

Until  receiuly,  ^however,  all  the  supplies  t^f 
platinum  came  fr^m  Sbiith  America. 

'    '    •      ^  FIRE  IN  A  l^IL  iSAG. 

Yesterday  morning  a  singiiilar  eifcurastance 
occurred  af  the  6enpral  PosUoiEce,  by  which 
one  packet  with  its  contents.  Were  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  several  other  letters,  packets,  and 
newspapers,  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  It 
appears  that  the  clerks  and  messengers  at  the 
Warwick  branch  jof  the  Korth-westem  Railway, 
having  "made  up"  th^  Banbury  mail  bag,  were 
in  the  act  of  tying  up  the  contents,  when  a  slight 
explosion  took  place  inside  the  b%.  Fearing 
that  something  had  happened  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  correspondeiic^  might  be  injured,  the  clerk 
at  the  division  immediately  ordered  the  string  to 
be  cut,  when  a  dense  body  pf  einoke  issued  from 
the  mout)i  of  the  bag.  Upon  turning  put  the 
contents,  it  was  discovered  that  a  box  of  fuses  of 
th&cort^mon  kind  had  been  placed  inside  an  en- 
velope in  a  thin  wooden  box,  and  that  by  frictiqn, 
caused  by  the  act  of  stamping,  or  by  forcing  the 
letters,  &c.,  into  the  bag,  the  fuses  had  ignited, 
and  had  set  fire  to  the  thin  covering  ui  which 
they  were  enclosed^  It  was  decidedly  fortunate 
that  the  discovery  was  made  at  this  moment,  for 
had  the  bag  been  isealed  «ind  put  into  ^e  omni- 
bus for  conveyance  to  the  station,  or  had  the 
ignition  taken  place  in  the  railroad  train,  some 
difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  Jn  extin- 
guishing it,,  while  it  is  certain  that  many  valuable, 
and.  prob^^ly  most  important  documents  w6uld 
have  been  destroyed.  The  mutilated  packet 
w^  directed  to  Banbury ;  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  sKiperintending  presideoit,  and  the  oc- 
currence reported  to  the  Postmaster  General. — 
London  Sun.  •       .  . 


.  To  form  a  correct  esdmate  of  the  obligations 
of  Christianity,  we  must  derive  it,  not  from  codes, 
but  from  principles  \  not  from  particular  direc- 
tions how  ^e,  are  to  act,  but  from  instructions  re- 
specting the  motives  and  dispositions  by  which 
all  actions  are  to  be  regttlated>-i)yffio;»d. 
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,,    For  Fricodi' R«vl«w. 
'      QUERIES  FOB  WOi<IEI*  FRIENDS. 

^RST   QT'E&Y. 

"Oo  Fricfids  atte>id  meetings  ]f<>r  tpgrship  a»d  discipline 
dtUy,  a7i4  at  the  time  appointed;  >»jirf  de  the^  avoid 
,  alluubeeoming  behaviour  thereiH,  •' 
'  Do  you  in  order  duly  meet    -  '    ..     ♦ 

To  worship  at  your  Master's  feet  7     .    •      . 

That  80  the  tritles  of  the  day  ^  .  . 

To  more  important  things 'give  way  1       .     . 

When  discipline  and  duty  hlend,    .      ' 

Are  you  still 'careful  to  attend  7 

At  all  times  ^epiag  in  yqor  view     . 

The  punctual  Utne^'to  order  due  7 

And  when  assemhled,  are. you  seen 

With  solid,  reverAatlal  mien  ?  ' 

Does  no  utetghtlv  nod  betray 

The  prayer-  that  loiters  on  it»  vtey  1 

No  ^Inmberipg  tWu^t^  to  ease  inclined, 

Tell  the  lokewa^mness  of  the  mind?         •      . 

Nor  visionSj'fuH  of  sense  aA(l  sight,    " '      •      ' 

Range  forth  in  unrestrained  delight  7 

Dear  Friends  1  it  is  a  aolenm  thing 

Our  hearts  in  ^acri^ce  tp  briqg ; 

To  put  all  worldly  thoughts  twayy  ' 

And  meet  to  mediate  aild  pra^. 
Devotibn's  a*ftttft/«  alone' 

Cannot  for  want  6f  grace  atooc ;       . 

Can«>t  the  living  bread  aupply,] 

Or  bring  the  healing  fountain  nigh. 

Yet  He,  whose  piercing  eye  surveys 

Our  secret  thoughts,  our  hidden  wayfe, '      , 

He  sees  ther  h^rt,  He  hears  its  cries', 

Nor  will  the  contrite  sotil  deqpise ;    -      . .   »  ■ 

The  low,  the  peni^ntial  moan,  - 

Is  heard  before  the  Father's  tlffone ;       • 

The  breathings  of  the  heart-fett  prayer  •       '; 

Ascend;  and  find  acceptance  there. .  •"    , 

But  mark,  dear  Friends }  tl^ngh  yotir  may  hide, 

Beneath  the  suhtly  gart»,  yoqr  prid?, 

Or  with  humility  of  liace  , 

-  Assume  the  Pharisaic  grace ;  .         •     / 

Nought  can  avail  in  Heavep's  pur6  siglit 

Bot  a  new  heart,  and  robes  of  white. 
.    The  blood  once  shed  on  Calvary^s  hill 

Must  be  the  cleansing  fd^ntaiii  still ; 

And  those  who  own  the  S^viot^^'s  merit, 

Be  the  true  temples  of  the  Spirits 

■'  ^  SSCOHD'  qVKRT. 

Are  friends  .ppeeervtd'  in  love  one   toward  another  J 
'  and  ar4  they  careful  to  avoid  and  dieeonrage  tale- 
bearing and  detraction? 

Are  Friends  preserved,  in  tender  eare^. 

To  love  each  other  7    To  forbear 

The  idle  tale  to  hear,  or  bring. 

That  could  a  sister *sbosotp  stin^? 

Do  they  the  ton^e  of  scandal  hush  7   . 

The  bud  of  malice  quickly  crush? 

Or>  does  aome  half  approving  smile    , 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  j^gnile  t 
,    Ah,  Friends!  in  each  unguarded  hoot, 

The  TempUsr  manifests  his  power. 

He  tries  to  Anap  the  sacfed  tether 

That  links  the  Christiaa  baad  together : 

Wiiich,  circling  round  the  « little  flock,*'     . 

Unites  them  all  to  Christ,  t,he  Rock. 

Yes,  if  he  can  their  lov^  uproot. 

He  plants  the  tr^  of  bitterestfrQll : ' 

Disguising  his  malicious  form,   :. 

,He  watchea  ^very  lowering  stomL. 

Dear  Friends !  let  charity  abound 

To  throw  the  veil  of  kindness  rounds 

A  sitter's  foibfes  Uyreptov9 

In  laagiMg^  of  persnaiuve  lore. 


Let  counsel  and  affectjcm  blend*, 
.  To  prove  the  Ohristian  apd  thd  Friend : 
Let  sympatic  of  heart  imbue 
Each  wMy  t9  holy  precept  true; 
But  neyer^  by  unguarded  apt. 
Do  you  from  other^a  worth  detract : 
Ra^er,  with  earnestness,  begin 
-     To  probe  your  own  besetting.  siii«  • 
The  ht%  Swiour,  in  His  day; 
8^t  the  acotising  ones  away. 
No  eondemnatipn  to  impart. 
He  gfently  touchfed  the  ofien«|er's  heart. ' 
And  Words  of  Cendeniess  mav  still 
Subdue  the  oft  rebelfiottswf lit   , 
God  recognises  from  above 
The  labour  of  your  iatth  and  love. 
*Ti8  for  the  ikultless  (them  alone,    • 
if  such  thete  be)  to  cast  the  tftonev  , 

Do   FrUnde' ende^QUr,'bf'  example  and  "prficopt,  to 

'•  train  up  their  ehUdren^eervante^  and  those  under 

their  edre,  ih  a  religious  life  .dftd^  eOnverstttidn  con- 

aistcTtt  with  our  Christian  professions  euid  in-plain* 

neee.  ofjpeoeh,  behavioftr^  and  apparU? 

Do  you  by  word  €uul  deed  maintain 

A  wAtchful  care,  your  charge  In  train 
'  The  path  of  holy  w  tb  <!hoose,  . 

Consistently  .with  Chtistian  views  7 

Is  it  yotir  constant  cate  to  .teach.  . 

I^iiiness  in  manners,  and  in  speech  7  *^ 

Your  earnest  wish  that  'simple  dress  . 
>  May  artlessness  of  mind  express  7 

And  does  your  own  example  tend 

To  shbw  ^rth  the  consistent  Friend  7    ( 

Or  does  arr^y  of  costly  kind 
.  -Betray  the  world  withm  the  mind  7  .  ' 

And  s^em,  like  contradictious  speech^    - 

To  givd  the  lid  to  what  you  teach  7 
.   'Tis  plam  the  import  here  impli^ 

Is  various,  and  extending:  widej 
•     Ai^d  those  entrusted  "v^ith  the  care  ' 

Of  tender  plants  and.  flowefa  to  rear,< 

Have  need  of  ibore  than  humjin  mieht. 

To  0uide,  and  walk  th^mselvts  aright ;  - 

Tjo  sow  the  precious  seed  in  yonth,    • 

Whicb  yields  sincerity  ^d  truth. 

Dear  Friends !  guer4  well  the  hidden  springs 

Which  regulate  these  outward  thinga; 

That  plain  attire  may  simply  shdw 

The  iMsart  of  sterling  worth  beJow. 

And  speeds  by  every,  grac^  refined,    .   . 

Be  the  true  index  of  the  mind. 

Let  DO  white  walls  round  hidden  sin 

Conceal  the  sepulchre  within. 

Vft  cannot  tell,  from  outside  coats, 

Who  are  the  sheep  and  wh^  tlye  goats. 
■  God  fiees  the  b)eart  with  piercing  look. 

And  iBarks  the  upright  in  Hi's  l^ok. 


'  Marmes^ot) Fonrth day/ the  3()  in&t..  at  Fricndb' 
Mealing  on  Twelfth  street,  Samuel  .  L.  Baily  to 
Elizabeth,  dctaghtoc  of  Josiah  Tatum,  all  of  this 
city,  ' 

DiEDj  m  Dartmodth,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  of  last 
mpnth,  after  an  illnest  of  forty-eight  boors,  aged 
65  years,  Parbok  GiFPoav,  a  member  of  Dartmoath 
Monthly  Jyfeeting  of  Friends. 

,  on  Sixth  day,  the  22d  of  laat  maiUh^  in  the 

62d  year  of  his  age,  Jambs  Boustbad,  a  raloable 
overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meetinfl[  of  Friends  of 
PhikdelphigLJ  for  thejiorthem  district. 
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For  Friends'  Rerlew. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  09.) 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  the  allied  powers  of 
Europe  having  succeeded  in  placing  the  exiled 
monarch  of  France  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  paid  a  visit  to  England.  The  Meeting 
for  Sufiehngs  in  London  judged  that  a  suitable 
occasion  for  presenting  an  address  to  each  of 
those  potentates;  in  both  of  which  they  en- 
deavoured  to  recommend  their  principles  and 
practice  to  their  favourable  notice.  They  en- 
couraged the  Emperor  in  his  laudable  efforts  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions ;  and  in  their 
address  to  the  King,  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  protection  which  many  of  his  subjects, 
who  conscientiously  dissented  from  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  the  country,  had  experienced 
from  him. 

The  presentation  of  the  memorial  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  fell  upon  W.  Allen  and  three  others, 
one  of  whom  was  our  friend  Stephen  Grellet, 
then  on  a  religious  visit  to  Europe.  The  king 
was  too  much  hurried  with  the  cares  of  royalty, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  of  much  conversation ; 
yet  time  was  found  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
people  professing  with  us,  who  resided  in  some 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  to  their  testimony 
aganist  war.  The  king  pronounced  them  an 
excellent  people,  yet  considered  war  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  peace.  Their  address 
was  aflerwards  respectfully  answered  in  writing. 
Upon  waiting  on  Count  Lieven,  one  of  the 
Emperor's  suite,  to  make  arrangements  far  pre- 
senting the  address  to  him,  W.  Allen  was  re- 
quest^ to  attend  alone.  With  this  summons 
he  complied,  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Hotel ; 
and  while  waiting  for  an  introduction,  his  mind,  he 
tays^  was  much  turned  to  the  Lord,  in  secret 


supplication  for  strength  to  act  consistently,  and 
bear  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  also  for  help 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  had  thus  devolved 
upon  him.  After  waiting  in  this  trying  situation 
from  nine  in  the  evening  until  after  midnight, 
and  finding  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the 
Count  was  there,  he  returned  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. But  next  morning,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  week,  he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
was  desirous  to  attend  one  of  our  meetings.  As 
there  was  then  no  time  to  spare,  the  company 
was  conducted  to  the  nearest  meeting,  which 
had  been  sitting  a  considerable  time.  When 
they  came  near  the  meeting  house,  the  company 
alighted,  and  the  Count,  dressed  in  regimentals, 
with  golden  epaulettes,  a  large  hat  and  feathers, 
and  sword  by  his  side,  taking  the  arm  of  his 
conductor,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
while  the  Emperor,  plainly  dressed,  followed  at 
a  short  distance.  In  such  company,  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  we  need  not  marvel  that  the 
mind  of  our  friend  **wa8  much  exercised  for  the 
honour  of  truth,"  and  his  secret  petitions  put  up 
to  the  alone  source  of  divine  help.  Of  the 
meeting,  aAer  the  introduction  of  these  visitors, 
W.  Allen  observes: 

••The  Emperor  and  the  whole  party  con- 
ducted themselves  with  great  seriousness.  The 
meeting  remained  in  silence  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  in  which  time  my  mind  was  sweetly 
calmed  and  refreshed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Great  Master  had  the  work  in  his  own  hands. 
Richard  Phillips  then  stood  up  with  a  short  but 
acceptable  address  to  the  meeting,  and  soon  after 
John  Wilkinson  was  engaged  in  explaining  the 
effects  of  vital  religion,  and  the  nature  of  true 
worship,  beautifully  applying  the  text,  « He  is 
their  strength  and  their  shield.'  After  he  sat 
down,  John  Bell  uttered  a  few  sentences,  and 
John  Wilkinson  sweetly  conchided  in  suppli- 
cation. I  think  I  may  say,  Friends  were  evi- 
dently owned  in  this  their  strait,  and  that  hothin^ 
could  have  answered  better,  if  it  had  been  ever 
so  well  contrived.  After  meeting,  the  Emperor 
and  his  companions,  with  the  Grand  Duchess, 
also,  very  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  Friend'? 
about  them,  and  a  passage  being  made  through 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  I  went  before  then» 
to  the  carriage,  they  continuing  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Friends  as  they  passed.  At  the  step  of 
the  carriage,  the  Emperor,  in  French,  appointed 
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third-day,  at  ten  o'clock,  for  Friends  to  meet 
him  at  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  limiting  the  deputa- 
tion to  me  and  the  person  who  spoke  seconfl, 
which  was  John  Wilkinson." 

On  the  next  evening,  an  interview  was  had 
with  Count  Lieven,  when  permission  was  ob- 
tained to  join  S.  Grellet  with  the  deputation  who 
were  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  the  subsequent 
day.  Of  the  visit  which  followed,  we  have  this 
notice  in  the  diary  : 

21s/. — ^Dear  Stephen  Grellet  went  with  us  to 
.  the  Pulteney  Hotel :  we  took  up  the  Address, 
together  with  the  following  books,  viz.,  Book  of 
Extracts,  Barclay's  Apology,  Penn's  No  Cross, 
No  Crown,  and  Penn's  Maxims.  We  arrived 
before  ten,  the  street  crowded  as  usuaL  A  po- 
liceman at  the  door  at  first  prevented  our  alight- 
ing, but  on  sending  to  the  Emperor's  valet,  we 
were  introduced  into  the  great .  room,  among  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  strangers  to  us : 
here  we  were  under  some  exercise  of  mind,  the 
Emperor  having  been  engaged  till  six  o'clock 
that  morning,  was  not  up  when  we  arrived,  and 
we  had  to  wait  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  At 
last  a  message  came  for  us,  and  Stephen  Grellet, 
John  Wilkinson  and  I  were  shown  up  stairs. 
A  gentleman  met  us  iu  an  ante-room,  and  intro- 
duced us  into  an  apartment  where  the  Emperor 
stood  to  receive  us :  he  was  quite  alone,  and 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  clothes,  and,  with  a 
look  of  benignity,  seemed  to  meet  us  as  friends, 
rather  than  as  strangers.  I  put  the  Address 
into  his  hands,  which,  as  he  had  seen  the  copy, 
he  did  not  open,  and  then,  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, presented  him  with  the  books.  He 
looked  into  each  of  them,  but  appeared  desirous 
of  employing  all  the  time  in  conversation.  We 
stood  around  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  our  business  to  reply  to  his 
questions.  The  conversation  was  carried  on 
partly  in  English,  which  he  spoke,  and  even 
pronounced  very  well,  and  pardy  in  French; 
his  questions  were  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  our  Society,  and  evi- 
dently showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and 
considered  forms  and  external  observances  but 
of  secondary  importance.  On  the  subject  of 
worship,  he  said,  he  agreed  entirely  with 
Friends,  that  it  was  an  internal  and  spiritual 
thing ;  he  said  that  he  was  himself  in  the  habit 
of  daily  prayer,  that  at  first  he  employed  a  form 
of  words,  but  at  length  grew  uneas>y  with  them 
as  not  always  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
his  mind,  and  that  now  the  subject  of  his  prayer 
was  according  to  the  impression  he  felt  of  his 
wants  at  the  time,  and  in  this  exercise  he  felt 
sweet  peace. 

"  He  was  desirous  of  knowing,  whether  any 
among  us  were  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  and 
whether  we  had  any  particular  form  on  such 
occasions,  or  appointed  any  to  preach  at  par- 
ticular times." 


To  tliese  inquiries  appropriate  answers  were 
given,  explaining  the  call  and  qualifications 
which,  according  to  our  belief,  are  essential  to  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  **  and  that  as  male  and 
female  were  one  in  Christ,  we  admitted  women, 
who  appeared  rightly  qualified,  to  exercise  their 
gift  as  ministers,  according  to  the  example  of 
the  primitive  church,  in  tlie  instance  of  tlie  four 
daughters  of  Philip.  These  subjects  drew  from 
the  Emperor  many  interesting  and  feeling  ex- 
pressions. He  remarked,  that  divine  worship 
consisted  not  in  outward  ceremonies  or  repe- 
titions of  words«  which  the  wicked  and  the  hypo- 
crite might  easily  adopts  but  in  having  the  mind 
prostrate  before  the  Lord. 

"  In  conversing  with  S.  Grellet  in  French,  the 
Emperor  feelingly  rcunarked  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  trust  committed  to  him-*the  many 
temptations  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
the  few  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart  upon 
such  subjects,  saying  that  it  woijld  be  a  profa- 
nation of  holy  things  to  speak  of  them  to  persons 
in  general.  Our  dear  friend,  S.  Grellet  under 
the  pressure  of  gospel  love,  addressed  a  few 
sentences  to  him  in  French ;  the  Emperor,  pres- 
sing S.  Grellet's  hands  with  both  of  his,  was 
much  contrited,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said, 
'These,  your  words,  are  a  sweet  cordial  to  my 
soul,  they  will  long  be  engraven  upon  my 
heart,'— indeed,  several  times  during  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  took  one  or  other  of  us  by  the  hand, 
and  to  John  Wilkinson  he  expressed  how  fully 
his  spirit  united  with  him  in  prayer,  at  the 
meeting  on  first-day.  He  said  he  had  desired 
to  have  this  opportunity,  apprehending  that  he 
was  one  in  sentiment  with  us,  and  though,  from 
his  peculiar  situation,  his  practice  must  be  differ- 
ent, yet  the  religion  of  Christ  being  one,  and  his 
worship  spiritual,  he  believed  that  in  this  we 
might  all  unite. 

«« He  stated  how  the  Lord  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  spiritual  religion,  after  which  he 
had  much  sought  it,  and  that  herein  he  found 
strength  and  consolation,  adding  that  he,  and  all 
of  us,  were  only  placed  in  this  life  to  glorify 
God  and  be  usefiil  to  one  another,  and  that  we 
ought  to  strive  to  be  prepared  for  another  life. 

''  He  expressed  how  much  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try, of  sitting  several  hours  after  dinner,  saying 
it  was  a  waste  of  that  time  which  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

"  S.  G.  having  directed  his  attention  to  suffer- 
ing Africa,  the  Emperor  went  into  the  subject 
with  warmth  of  feeling,  saying,  that  the  Africans 
were  men,  and  objects  of  redeeming  lo\e  as  well 
as  ourselves ;  and  that  when  the  articles  of  peace 
were  framing,  he  had  done  all  he  could  for 
them ;  and  from  what  passed  it  appeared  very 
plain,  that  if  the  cause  of  Africa  were  given  up 
in  the  treaty,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Emperor's, 

•*  I  then  addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of 
establishments  for  training  the  poorest  of  the 
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people  in  habits  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  in 
useful  knowledge,  and  respectfully  reminded 
him  that  he  possessed  the  power,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  person  now  in  existence, 
for  doing  incalculable  good  in  this  way;  I 
briefly  stated  the  plans  now  pursuing  in  this 
country,  and  the  preference  claimed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  that  it 
was  well  calculated  to  assist  Bible  Societies :  the 
Emperor  listened  with  marked  attention,  and 
said,  'It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance.' 

•*  The  interview  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  the 
£mperor  stood  during  all  that  time  ;  his  conduct 
throughout,  though  familiar  and  affectionate,  was 
dignified,  and  he  seemed  to  converse  as  with 
friends  whom  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  see. 
He  inquired  why  none  of  our  Friends  had  come 
into  his  dominions  to  form  religious  establish- 
ments, and,  *  If  any  of  your  Friends  visit  Peters- 
burg on  a  religious  account,  let  them  not  wait 
for  any  introduction,  but  come  direct  to  me,  and 
I  will  do  every  thing  to  promote  your  views.' 
He  remarked  that  he  should  never  forget  thip 
opportunity,  and,  as  we  withdrew,  he  took  each 
of  us  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  I  part  from  you  as 
from  friends  and  brethren.' " 

These  extracts,  though  considerably  extended, 
constitute  but  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  in- 
terview ;  and  they  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Alexander,  though  raised  in  a  court  which 
was  not  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  morals, 
and  aecustomed  from  his  youth  to  the  turmoils 
of  war,  was  no  stranger  to  vital  religion,  ^nd 
perhaps  the  Scottish  author  of  American  history, 
who  adduces  the  estimation  in  which  this  Em- 
peror was  held  as  an  evidence  of  Quaker  cre- 
dulity, might  have  found  cause,  in  case  he  had 
been  acquainted,  with  this,  and  some  subsequent 
parts  of  his  life,  to  form  a  more  favourable 
opinion,  both  of  the  principles  of  the  monarch 
and  the  discehiment  of  the  Quakers. 

(Tu  be  continued.; 


A  TESTIMONY 

0/  the  South  Division  of  Walbs  Monthly 
MfiETiNOy  concerning  Junu  Paige;,  decea»ed* 

Whilst  commemorating  "the  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love"  which  were  instructively 
exemplified  in  the  dedicated  course  of  our  be- 
loved friend,  Junia  Price,  and  the  brightness  and 
peace  which  marked  its  termination,  the  language 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Aposde  John  is  re* 
vived  in  our  remembrance  t--***  And  I  heard  a 
voiee  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

This  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Anna  Price,  and  was  born  at  Penryn, 


in  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1787.  She  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding, 
and  to  much  firmness  and  decision  of  character 
were  added  a  gentle,  affectionate,  and  very  re- 
tiring  disposition ;  these  qualities,  measurably 
regulated  by  divine  grace,  made  her  a  beloved 
associate  of  the  aged  and  ihe  young. 

In  the  year  1801,  het  parents  removed  into 
Wales,  and,  on  her  leavihg  school  in  Gloucester- 
shire, she  joined  them,  and  became  a  member  of 
Carmarthenshire  and  Glamorganshire  monthly 
meeting. 

In  the  following  memorandum  she  gratefully 
recognises  the  privilege  of  parental  care  and  in- 
struction. "  My  most  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  my  parents  for  their  tender 
care  over  me,  which  I  can  never  repay,  there- 
fore must  leave  all  to  a  gracious  Providence, 
hoping  they  may  have  a  blessing  poured  on 
them  to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  reap  a  full  re- 
ward in.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants, 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Her  own  language  may  best  describe  the  pi-o- 
gress of  divine  grace  in  her  mind,  when  taking  a 
retrospect,  some  years  afterwards,  of  the  conflict 
and  sorrow  which  were  her  portion,  consequent 
on  her  having  joined  a  gay  and  mixed  marine 
party  of  pleasure,  from  the  fear,  if  she  refused, 
of  disappointing  others.  Shie  writes, — "  I  recol- 
lect with  pain,  even  to  the  present  period,  that  I 
did  not  attend  to  the  gende  inward  monitor,  and 
refrain  from  joining  the  party  on  the  day  alluded 
to :  it  was  much  too  gay  and  dissipated  for  me, 
and  mads  work  for  many  a  day's  and  week's 
repentance.  Yet,"  she  adds,  "  this  proved  a  re- 
pentance never  to  be  repented  of,  as  I  was  ever 
after  preserved  from  joining  in  parties  which  I 
believed  to  be  hurtful ;  and  all  are  hurtful  wherein 
the  divine  fear  is  not  kept  uppermost,  so  as  to 
preserve  from  evil :  how  important  is  it  to  watch 
and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation !" 

In  the  latter  part  of  1817,  and  the  following 
year,  she  was  the  frequent  companion  of  an  in- . 
valid  brother  in  voyages  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  pulmonary  disease,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  her  prayerful  sympa- 
thising spirit,  she  was  inade  a  blessing  and  help 
to  him  in  the  days  of  languishing  appointed  to 
him  ere  his  happy  change  came.  This  event 
took  place  early  in  1819;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  she  was  called  from  attending  the 
interment  of  a  beloved  sister  near  London,  to 
join  another  sister  at  Dover,  to  proceed,  for  the 
health  of  the  latter,  to  the  South  of  France  or 
Italy.  They  felt  a  decided  preference  for  Italy 
as  their  resting  place,  but  visiting  by  the  way 
the  little  company  of  our  fellow  professors  at 
Congenies,  their  minds  were  introduced  into  so 
much  interest  and  feeling  for  the  different  classes 
there,  especially  the  young,  that  afler  consider- 
able conflict,  they  relinquished  their  original  in- 
tention, in  the  conviction  that "  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  own  steps,"  but  that  these 
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must  be  ordered  of  the  Lord.  So  much  satisfac- 
tion and  peace  were  the  result,  that  our  dear 
friend  not  unfrequendy  j^Uuded  to  this  circum- 
stance as  a  turning  point  in  her  life,  and  she  be- 
came from  this  time  a  more  conspicuously  exer- 
cised member  of  the  militant  church,  an(![  con- 
tinued in  her  daily  walk  an  example  of  hun^ility, 
devotedness  and  charily. 

Although  a  great  sufferer  from  complicated 
bodily  disease, « she  more  than  once  went  from 
cottage  to  cottage  in  the  town  near  which  she 
lived,  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  poor,  relative 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  was  earnest  to  promote  the 
religious  education  of  tlieir  children,  and  to  dif- 
fuse, by  the  circulation  of  tracts,  the  principles  of 
peace  and  temperance.  For  many  years  she 
believed  herself  required  to  maintain  her  testi- 
mony against  the  iniquitous  yoke  of  slavery,  by 
refraining  from  the  use  of  slave-grown  produce : 
patient  and  unobtrusive  in  her  practice^  but  stead- 
fast in  her  belief,  that  though  it  involved  some 
sacrifices,  it  was  required  of  her,  as  much  as  in 
her  lay,  to  stand  clear  of  a  participation  in  up- 
holding the  system. 

.  In  1826  she  was  nominated  to  the  station  of 
elder.  Her  humble  views  of  herself  rendered 
such  an  appointment  unexpected  and  formidable; 
but  having  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  her  Lord, 
He  was  training  her  to  discipline,  impressively 
teaching  the  language ; — "  Ye  are  not  your  own, 
for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price :.  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God^s."  Ere  long,  she  felt  that  she  dared  not 
shrink  from  the  call  which  was  intelligibly  heard, 
to  declare  unto  others  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  Her  surrender  to  this  service  was  in 
1827.  Many  seasons  of  proving  and  dismay 
were  her  portion  relative  to  this  solemn  engage- 
ment, to  which  she  thus  alludes  in  the  following 
year.  "  These  exercises  are  perhaps  permitted 
in  order  to  give  me  a  more  undoubted  assurance 
that  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  call  me  to  put 
a  hand  to  His  own  work,  to  labour  in  His  vine- 
yard :  for  when  I  have  yielded  to  what  I  have 
apprehended  to  be  required  of  me,  I  have  felt 
sweet  peace :  yet  is  the  enemy  afterward  apt  to 
take  advantage  of  my  low  opinion  of  myself,  to 
persuade  me  that  I  have  mistaken  my  calling, 
'and  to  seek  to  shake  my  faith  in  Him  in  whom 
1  have  most  surely  believed,  and  therefore  have 
spoken.  Be  pleased  then,  O  Lord,  when  he 
seeks  to  come  in  as  a  flood,  to  lift  up  Thy 
standard  against  him  !  I  believe  the  work  is  not 
mine  but  Thine :  only  be  pleased  to  make  me  a 
perfectly  obedient  instrument  in  Thy  holy  hand. 
Truly  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
that  tlie  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  from 
Thee." 

In  the  year  1831  she  was,  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  her  monthly  meeting,  recorded  as  a 
minister.  At  this  time  she  remarks :  "  Having 
passed  through  many  deep  conflicts,  and  of\en 
Iceu  tossed  as  with  a  tempest,  my  mind  was 


brought  into  great  calmness,  in  which  I  could 
say — my  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  ia.  the  Lord ; 
may  I  be  found  faithful.  Give  me  understand- 
ing,  that  I  may  keep  thy  precepts  diligently. 
Oh !  that  I  were  more  fully  devoted  to  thy  ser- 
vice,  standing  ready  to  follow  thee,  at  thy  gra- 
cious call,  instead  of  sufifering  the  infirmities  of 
nature  to  plead  for  a  more  convenient  season." 
Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying;  being 
raised  above  the  fear  of  man,  she  desired  to  be 
found  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift.  Her 
communications,  when  at  home,  were  generally 
short  but  lively,  arousing  to  the  careless,  com- 
forting to  the  contrite  ones,  and  persuasive  to  the 
youth,  for  whom  she  felt  deeply  interested ;  and 
her  approaches  to  the  throne  of  Grace  were 
marked  by  a  deep  reverential  awe. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1832,  the  fearful  pestilence 
of  cholera  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
it  was  the  time  when  she  apprehended  the  com- 
mand was  clearly  sounded,  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  within  her  monthly 
meeting,  and  attend  to  any  other  service  which 
should  be  required  of  her.  A  Friend  coming 
with  a  certificate  under  similar  concern,  opened 
the  way  for  the  performance  of  it.  Preservation 
was  mercifully  experienced  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. From  this  period,  through  a  series  of 
many  years,  was  our  beloved  friend  supported  in 
unmurmuring  patience  un/der  great  bodUy  afflic- 
tion, strengthened  from  time  to  time  to  quit  her 
sick  bed,  and  to  go  forth  and  fulfil  in  many  por- 
tions  of  the  Lord*s  heritage,  that  ministry  which 
she  had  received  of  Him.  From  the  last  Qf 
these  errands  of  love,  she  returned  on  the  15t1i 
of  ninth  month,  1845.  Having  believed  it  to  be 
the  will  of  her  divine  master  that  she  should 
make  a  litde  tarriance  in  a  few  places  in  the 
coun.ies  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  a 
visit  to  tlie  inmates  of  the  gaol  at  Carmarthen 
having  long  pressed  upon. her  mind;  a  minute 
from  her  monthly  meeting  was  cordially  granted 
to  her,  to  visit  the  few  Friends,  and  some  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  at  Milford;  leaving  her  at 
liberty  for  any  other  service  to  which  she  might 
feel  herself  called.  This  she  accomplished  to 
the  peace  and  relief  of  her  mind,  in  company 
with  a  long-valued  friend,  an  elder,  who  had 
been  .her  companion  in  Ireland,  and  some  other 
of  her  gospel  labours ;  and  eighteen  days  previ- 
ous to  her.death,  she  was  restored  to  her  mother 
and  family,  to  their  inexpressible  comfort. 

Instruction  oflen  flowed  from  her  lips  to  those 
around  her,  and  those  who  visited  her,  whilst 
she  was  meekly  and  quiedy  resigning  herself  to 
meet  the  undeniable  messenger,  reposing  on  the 
beloved  of  her  soul,  sensible  that  she  should 
soon  be  for  ever  with  Him. 

One  evening,  very  soon  after  her  return,  she 
was   carried  to  the  room  of  her  aged  parent, 
(who  was  confined  to  her  chamber,)  and  almost , 
immediately   a  solemn  stillness    pervaded   the 
little  company*  when  she  expresEed  her  ssm^^* 
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that  the  heavenly  wing  was  spread  over  them, 
and  her  desire  that  there  might  never  be  a  shrink- 
ing from  such  seasons  of  stillness  and  retirement, 
but  that  there  might  be  a  continual  watching  unto 
prayer,  and  a  wiUingness  on  such  occasions  to 
speak  a  word  if  it  be  given,  but  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  be  found  watching ;  and  even  if  no 
words  of  prayer  were  felt  to  arise,  she  believed 
the  aspirations  of  soul  would  be  acceptable 
to  our  Heavenly  Father.  After  this,  her  be- 
loved  mother  alluded  encouragingly  to  the  blessed 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  when  a  solemn*  pause 
again  ensued,  and  the  dear  invalid  said  that  whilst 
she  could  not  say  much  of  **  Songs  in  the  night" 
being  her  experience,  yet  was  she  enabled  to 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  feel  her  mind  stayed 
upon  Him. 

Although  her  bodily  weakness  increased,  ac- 
compani^  by  much  shortness  of  breathing,  still 
animated  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  invite  others  to 
a  full  acceptance  of  his  love,  only  nine  days  be- 
fore her  death  she  fdt  attracted  to  pay  a  visit  to 
cme  or  two  individuals  some  miles  distant,  re- 
marking that  it  had  been  long  on  her  mind,  and 
that  the  promise  had  been  that  morning  applied 
relative  to  this  effort,  ''as  thy  days  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.'*  And  truly  did  she  realize  it,  for 
she  returned  refreshed  and  relieved,  saying  that 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  work  was  done.  She 
frequently  spoke  of  the  full  peace  she  was 
favoured  to  feel,  saying,  on  the  first-day  morning 
before  she  died,  "What  a  nice  tiling  not  to  have 
one  anxious  thought;"  and  soon  afterwards 
added,  **  quietness  as  a  mantle  seems  to  cover 
my  mind.'*  ]\fore  than  once  she  said,  "I  feel 
like  a  child  that  is  being  laid  in  its  cradle  by  its 
mother,  such  repose !"  At  another  time,  when 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  abounding 
mercies,  she  uttered  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want:" 
and  a  few  evenings  before  she  died,  ejaculated, 
**Oh  I  mercies  abound !"  When  tenderly  sym- 
pathizing with  a  near  relative  in  theprospect  of 
^e  pen&ig  separation,  she  said,  "  We  must  not 
give  way  to  weeping — we  shall  not  gain  strength 
by  thai;  do  not  shi^l  tears  of  sorrow  for  me ;  let 
US  rather  part  as  on  a  bright  day,  soon  to  meet 
again." 

On  hearing  that  a  dear  young  relative  had 
called,  she  desired  to  see  her,  and  addressed  her 
as  follows :  "  Thou  raayest  seem  now  but  as  a 
little  one  and  a  weakling,  yet  mayest  thou  grow 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  and  be  the  means  of  turning  many  to 
righteousness,  for  it  is  declared  that  such  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament.  It  may 
seem  but  little  that  thou  canst  do,  but  a  child 
may  do  much  in  turning  others  from  a  wrong 
into  a  right  way :"  adding  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  "seek  4he  Lord  now  in  the  days  of  her 
youth;" 

On  third-day  evening,  the  meeting  for  minis- 
ten  and  elders  was  held  by  appointment  in  her 


aged  mother's  chamber ;  as  the  time  approached 
for  holding  the  meeting,  ^he  believed  strength 
would  be  given  her  to  bear  the  effort  of  being 
carried  up  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  to 
assemble  with  the  little  company.  She  was 
carried,  in  an  easy  chair,  to  the  apartment  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  met  with  tender  affection  and 
much  composure.  It  was,  indeed,  an  affecting, 
solemn  hour !  The  silence  was  broken  by  her 
dear  mother,  in  whose  heart  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment arose  for  her  beloved  daughter,  in  the  con- 
soling belief  that  she  had  been  made  and  kept  of 
the  number  of  those  who  are  of  quick  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dear  invalid,  who  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  we  might  each  apply  the  query  to  our- 
selves—**  What  lack  I  yet?"  that  she  believed 
we  should  all  unite  in  desiring  to  have  our  hope 
fixed  on  the  Lord,  and  she  desired  we  might  all 
become  more  and  inore  of  those  who  "  are  of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  A 
little  before  they  separated,  she  expressed  the 
great  uncertainty  whether  she  should  ever  again 
sit  with  that  company,  and  that  although  no  very 
bright  openings  were  hers,  yet  was  she  favoured 
widi  a  quiet  peaceful  trust  in  the  Lord,  adding, 
"  and  it  is  my  chief  desire  that  whether  I  live,  I 
may  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  I  die,  I  may 
die  unto  the  Lord,  so  that  living  or  dying  I  may 
be  His.  And  now,  in  parting,  I  would  greet  my 
beloved  friends  in  the  words  *Be  steadfast,  be 
vigilant,  take  diligent  heed  to  the  word  of  that 
grace  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  amongst  all  them  that  are 
sanctified,' "  At  the  close  of  this  impressive 
season,  she  seemed  ratlier  refreshed  than  fatigued; 
bade  a  tender  farewell  to  her  beloved  mother,  no 
more,  as  it  proved,  to  meet  on  earth,  and  was 
again  carried  to  her  own  chamber. 

On  the  following  day,  her  brother  coming  to 
her  couch,  she  remarked  that  she  felt  very  weak, 
and  desirous  of  keeping  the  watch,  not  knowing 
when  she  might  pass  out  of  tliis  life,  but  said,  ^  I 
am  favoured  with  such  peace  and  repose,  that  I 
feel  a  trust  that  my  feet  are  fixed  upon  the  Rock, 
which  Rock  is  Christ :  and  this  hope  I  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither 
the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesua." 

She  passed  a  trying  night,  and  on  fifth-day 
morning  she  was  removed  to  a  couch:  on 
awaking  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  she  said, "  Sweet 
sleep !  Oh  how  good  the  Almighty  is!"  She 
iifterwards  expressed  much  deep  interest  and 
Christian  solicitude  on  behalf  of  some  whom  she 
had  lately  visited,  saying,  "she  felt  acquitted  of 
what  she  had  believed  to  be  required  at  her 
hands  towards  them,  and  felt  no  condemnation 
in  the  retrospect."  She  committed  to  her  brother 
and  sister  the  minute  which  had  been  granted  to 
her  by  the  monthly  meeting  to  be  returned  to  it 
on  that  day,  the  last  which  it  was  allotted  her  to 
spend  on  earth ;  it  was  very  affecting  to  them  to 
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be  pressed  by  her  to  leave  for  some  hours,  when 
ihe  time  with  her  was  so  precious  to  them,  but 
she  encouraged  them  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and 
charged  them  wiih  a  message  to  the  friends  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  *'  that  their  sympathy 
and  unity  had  been  a  help  in  the  performance 
of  the  service  for  which  the  minute  was  granted ; 
that  she  had  no  righteousness  of  her  own  to 
clothe  herself  with,  but  found  the  work  of  rights 
eousness  to  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 

On  their  return  early  in  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  some  other  members  of  the  family, 
they  saw  that  to  her  time  was  fast  receding ;  but 
she  still  bore  full  testimony  to  the  support  merci- 
fully granted  her,  saying,  "  I  feel  nothing  in  my 
way :  all  my  sins  and  transgressions  are  blotted 
out,"  and  added  to  one  of  die  company,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  have  felt  as  much  shrinking  from  dying 
as  thou  hast,  but  it  is  all  gone,  and  I  find  that 
dying  power  is  reserved 'for  a  dying  hour;  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  angels  and  archangsls  were 
waiting  to  receive  me,"  ■ 

Shordy  after  this  she  was  removed  from  the 
couch  to  the  bed,  slumbered  a  litde  at  intervals, 
breathed  more  and  more  shordy  till  soon  after 
four  in  the  pioming,  when  onegende  sigh  liberated 
the  redeemed  spirit. 

She  died  on  the  3d  of  the  tenth  mondi,  1845. 
The  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burial- 
ground,  at  Neath,  on  the  first^ay  week  follow- 
ing. 

Prom  the  National  Tntcllig^encer. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  Western  paper  contains  an  interesting  ac^ 
count  of  a  passage  across  the  great  Salt  plain  of 
California,  by  Edwin  Bryant  and  a  party  of  six 
men. 

It  includes  a  graphic  description  of  those  vast 
solitudes,  fearfully  impressive  from  their  perfect 
sterility  and  the  absence  of  every  living  thing. 
A  journey  of  seventy-five  miles  across  this 
trackless  desert  was  to  be'  performed  without  a 
guide,  and  in  one  day,  for  on  its  surface  ;neither 
water  nor  food  was  to  be  found,  and  a  few  hours 
delay,  or  a  slight  deviation  from  their  course, 
might  have  coat  the  adventurers  their  lives. 
Arousing  themselves  from  their  slumber  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  at  a  very  early  hour  the 
men  gathered  the  dead '  limbs  of  the  cedars 
which  had  been  cut  down  by  Capt.  Fremont's 
party  when  encamped  here  last  autumn,  and 
igniting  them,  they  gave  us  a  good  light  during 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  our  frugal 
breakfast,  which  consisted  to-day  of  bread  and 
coffee — ^bacon  being  interdicted  in  consequence 
of  its  incitement  to  thirst,  a  sensation  which  at 
this  time  we  desired  to  avoid,  as  we  felt  uncer- 
tain how  long  it  might  be  before  we  should  be 
;able  to  gratify  the  unpleasant  craving  it  pro- 
vinces. 


Each  individual  of  the  party  busied  himself 
around  the  blazing  fires,  in  making  his  various 
litde,  but  important  arrangements,  until  the  first 
gray  of  the  dawn  manifested  itself  above  the 
vapoury  bank  overhanging  the  eastern  ridge  of 
mountains,  when,  the  word  to  saddle  up  being 
given,  the  mules  were  brought  to  the  camp  fires, 
and  every  arm  and  muscle  of  the  party  was 
actively  employed  in  the  business  of  saddling 
and  packing  ♦*  with  care" — vith  unusual  caife— 
as  a  short  detention  during  the  day's  march  to 
readjust  the  packs  might  result  in  an  encamp- 
ment upon  the  desert  for  the  coming  night;  and 
all  its  consequent  dangers — the  death  or  loss,  by 
straying  in  search  of  ivater  and  grass,  of  our 
mules,  (next  to  death  to  us,)  not  taking  into  the 
account  our  own  suffering  from  thirst,  which, 
for  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  io.  endure  with  philosophical 
fortitude  and  resignation.  A  small  powder  keg, 
holding  about  three  or  four  pints  of  coffee,  whjch 
had  been  empded  of  its  original  contents  for  the 
purpose,  and  filled  with  that  beverage  made 
from  the  brackish  spring  near  our  camp,  was  the 
only  vessel  ^e  possessed  in  which  we  could 
transport  water,  and  its  ccmtents  "composed  our 
entire  liquid  refreshment  for  the  march.  In- 
strucdons  were  given  to  Miller,  who  had  charge 
of  this  important  and  precious  burden,  to  hus- 
band it  with  miserly  care,  and  to^make  an  equi- 
table division,  whenever  it  should  be  called  into 
use.    . 

Every  thing  being  ready,  we  passed  upward 
through  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  we  had  encamped,  and  by  a  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy  ascent  of  aboiit  six  miles, 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  descent  from  the  mountain  on  the  west- 
ern side  was  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  but 
two  or  three  miles  by  a  winding  and  precipitous 
padi,  through  some  straggling,  stunted,  and 
tempest-bound  cedars,  brought  us  to  the  foot  and 
into  the  valley,  where,  after  some  search,  we 
found  a  blind  trail,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Capt.  Fremont,  made  las^  year.  Our 
course  for  the  day  was  nearly  due  west,  and 
following  this  trail  where  it  was  visible  and  did 
not  deviate  from  our  course,  and  putting  our 
mules  into  a  brisk  gait,  we  crossed  a  valley  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  widths  sparsely  covered  with 
wild  sage  (artimi«ia)  and  grease-wood.  These 
shrubs  display  themselves  and  maintain  a  dying 
existence,  a  brownish  verdure,  on  the  most  arid 
and  sterile  plains  and  mountains  of  the  desert, 
where  no  other  vegetation  shows  itself.  After 
crossing  the  valley,  we  rose  a  ridge  of  low  vol- 
canic hills,  thickly  strewn  with  sharp  fragments 
of  basaltes  and ,  a  vitreous  gravel,  resembling 
junk-botde  glass.  We  passed  over  this  bridge 
through  a  narrow  gap,  the  walls  of  which  are 
perpendicular,  and  composed  of  the  same  dark 
material  as  the  debris  strewn  around.  From  the 
western  terminus  of  this  ominous  looking  passage 
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we  had  .a  view  of  the  vast  desert  plain  before 
us,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  was 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled  a  scene  of 
wintry  frosts  and  icy  desolation.  Not  a  shrub 
or  object  of  any  kind  rose  above  tbe  surface  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  hiatus  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  was  perfect.  It  was  a 
scene  which  excited  mingled  emotions  of  admi- 
ration and  apprehension. 

Passing  a  little  further  on,  we  stood  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  precipice,  the  descent  from  the 
ridge  of  hills,  immediately  below  and  beyond 
which  a  narrow  valley  or  depression  in  the 
surface  of  the  plain,  about  five  miles  .  in  width, 
displayed  so  perfecdy  the  wavy  and  frothy  ap- 
pearance of  highly  agitated  water,  that  Col. 
Russell  and  myself,  who  were  riding  together 
sorme  distance'  in  advance,  both  simultaneously 
exclaimed, "  we  must  have  taken  a  wrong  course 
and  struck  another  arm  or  bay  of  the  great  Salt 
lake."  With  deep  concern  we  were  looking 
around,  surveying  the  face  of  the  country  to  as- 
certain what  remedy  there  jnight  be  for  this  for- 
midable obstruction  to  our  progress,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  party  came  up.  The  difficult}'- 
was  presented  tf>  them ;  but  soon  upon  a  more 
calm  and  scrutinizing  hispection,  we  discovered 
that  what  represented  so  perfectly  the  "rushing 
waters,"  was  moveless  and  made  no  sound. 
The  illusion  soon  became  manifest  to  all  of  us, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  at  those  who  were  the  first 
to  be  deceived  was  the  consequence,  denying  to 
them  the  merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers, 
&c. 

Descending  the  precipitous  elevation  upon 
which  we  stood,  we  entered  upon  tfie  hard 
smooth  plain  we  had  just  been  surveying  with 
sb  much  doubt  and  interest,  composed  of  bluish 
clay,  encrusted  in  wavy  lines  with  a  white  saline 
substance,  the  first  representing  the  body  of  the 
water,  and  the  last  the  crest  and  froth  of  the 
mimic  waves  aiid  surges..  Beyond  this  we 
crossed  what  app>eared  to  have  been  the  beds  of 
several  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  have 
evaporated,  thickly  encrusted  with  salt,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  mound- 
shaped  elevations  of  a  white  ^andy  or  ashy 
earth,  so  imponderous  that  it  hasbeen  driven  by 
the  action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps,  which 
are  constantly  changing  their  positions  and  tiieir 
shapes.  Our  mules  waded  through  these  ashy 
undulations,  sometimes  sinking  to  their  knees, 
at  others  to  their  bellies,  creating  a  dust  that 
rose  above  and  hung  over  us  like  a  dense  fog. 

From  this  point,  on  out  right  and  lefl,  diago- 
nally in  our  front,  at  an  apparent  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  isolated  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Those  on  our  lefl  were  as  white  as  the  snow- 
like face  of  the  desert,  and  may  be  of  the  same 
composition,  but  I  am  inclined  tq  the  belief  that 
they  are  composed  of  white  clay,  or  clay  and 
sand  intermingled. 


The  mirage,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  I  have 
frequendy  mentioned  as  exhibiting  itself  upon 
our  journey,  here  displayed  its  wonderful  illu- 
sions, in  a  perfection  and  with  a  magnificence 
surpassing  any  presentation  of  the  kind  I  had 
previously  seen.  Lakes  dotted  with  islands  and 
bordered  by  groves  of  gently  waving  timber, 
whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves  reflected  their 
sloping  banks  and  the  shady  islets  in  their 
bosoms,,  lay  Spread  out  before  us,  inviting  us  by 
their  illusory  temptations  to  stray  frpm  our  path 
and  enjoy  their  cooling  shade  and  refresliing 
waters.  These  fading  away  as  we  advanced, 
beautiful  villas,  adorned  with  edifices,  decorated 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  suburban  architecture, 
and  surrounded  by  gardens,  shaded  walks,  parks, 
and  stately  avenues,  would  succeed  them,  re- 
newing the  alluring  invitation  to  repose,  by  en- 
circling the  vision  with  more  than  calypsan  enjoy- 
ments or  elysian  pleasures.  These  meltina: 
from  our  view  as  those  before,  in  another  place, 
a  vast  city  with  countless  columned  edifices  of 
marble .  whiteness,  and  studded  with  domes, 
spires,  and  turreted  towers,  would  rise  upon  the 
liorizon  of  the  plain,  astonishing  us  with  its 
stupendous  grandeur  and  sublime  magnificence. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  these 
singular  and  extraordinary  phenomena.  Neither 
prose,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can 
adequately  portray  their  beauties.  The  whole 
distant  view  around,  at  this  point,  seemed  like 
the  creations  of  a  sublime  and  gorgeous  dream, 
or  the  effect  of  enchantment.  I  observed  that 
where  these  appearances  were  presented  in  their 
most  varied  forms,  and  with  the  most  vivid  dis- 
tinctness, the  surface  of  the  plain  was  broken, 
either  by  chasms  hollowed  out  from  the  action 
of  the  winds,  or  by  undulations  formed  of  the 
drifting  sands. 

About  11  o'clock  we  struck  a  vast  white 
plain,  uniformly  level,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation'  or  any  sign  that  shrub  or  plant  had 
ever  existed  above  its  snow-like  surface.  Pausing 
a  few  moments  to  rest  our  mules  and  moisten 
our  mouths  and  throats  from  the  scant  supply  of 
beverage  in  our  powder-keg,  we  entered  upon 
this  appalling  field  of  sullen  and  hoary  desolation. 
It  was  a  scene  so  entirely  new  to  us,  so  fright- 
fully forbidding  and  unearthly  in  its  aspects,  that 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  though  impressed  with  its 
sublimity,  felt  a  slight  shudder  of  apprehension. 
Our  mules  seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the 
pervading  sentiment,  and  moved  forward  with 
reluctance,  several  of  them  stubbornly  setting 
their  faces  for  a  countermarch. 

As  we  moved  onward,  a  member  of  our  party 
in  ,the  rear  called  our  attention  to  a  gigantic 
moving  object  on  our  lef^  at  an  apparent  dis 
tance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very  difRciilt 
to  determine  distances  accurately  on  these  plains 
Your  estimate  is  based  upon  the  probable  dimen- 
sions of  the  object,  and  unless  you  know  what 
the  object  is,  and  its  probable  size,  you  are  liable 
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to  great  deception.  The  atmosphere  seems 
frequently  to  act  as  a  magnifier,  so  much  so  that 
I  have  often  seen  a  raven  perched  upon  a  low 
shrub  or  an  undulation  of  the  plain,  answering 
to  tlie  outlines  of  a  man  on  horseback.  But 
this  object  was  so  enormously  large,  considering 
its  apparent  distance,  and  its  movement  forward, 
parallel  with  ours,  so  distinct,  that  it  greatly 
excited  our  wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  and 
various  were  tiie  conjectures  (serious  and  fa- 
cetious) of  the  party,  as  to  what  it  Height  be,  or 
portend.  Some  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Hud- 
speth, who  had  concluded  to  follow  us ;  others 
that  it  was  some  Cyclopean  nondescript  animal, 
lost  upon  the  desert ;  others  that  it  was  the  ghost 
of  a  mammoth  or  megatherium  wandering  on 
"this  rendezvous  of  death;"  &c.  It  was  the 
general  conclusion,  however,  that  no  animal 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood  could  here  inhabit. 
A  partner  of  equal  size  soon  joined  it,  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  they  moved  along  as  before, 
parallel  to  us,  when  they  disappeared  apparently 
behind  the  horizon. 

As  we  proceeded  the  plain  gradually  became 
softer,  and  our  mules  sometimes  sunk  to  their 
knees  in  the  stiff  composition  of  salt  sand,  and 
clay.  The  travelling  at  length  became  so  diffi- 
cult and  fatiguing  to  our  animals,  that  several  of 
the  party  dismounted,  fmyself  among  the  num- 
ber,) and  we  conscquenUy  slackened  our  hitherto 
brisk  pace  into  a  walk.  About  2  o'clock,  P.  M., 
we  discovered  through  the  smokey  vapour  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  mountain  in  front  of  us,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  to  terminate  our  day's 
march,  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it. 
But  still  we  were  a  long  and  weary  distance 
from  it,  and  from  the  "  grass  and  water"  which 
we  expected  there  to  find.  A  cloud  rose  from 
the  south  soon  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
several  distant  peals  of  thunder  and  furious 
wind,  rushing  across  the  plains  and  filling  the 
whole  atmosphere  around  us  with  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  salt,  and  drifting  it  in  heaps  Lke  the 
newly  fallen  snow.  Our  eyes  became  nearly 
blinded,  and  our  throats  choked  with  the  saline 
matter,  and  the  very  air  we  breathed  tasted' of 
salt. 

(To  be  continued.; 


For  Friends'  lUrlew. 
ABRAHAM  GIBBONS. 

When  I  first  attended  Yearly  Meeting,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
Friend  there  from  the  country  among  the  elder 
class,  who  sometimes  spoke  to  the  business  of 
the  meeting.  He  was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but 
his  words  appeared  to  have  been  weighed  and 
measured  before  they  were  thrown  out.  That 
man  was  Abraham  Gibbons.  I  have  been  told 
that  once,  when  riding  along  the  road,  he  over- 
took a  man,  who,  like  Dryden's  clown,  was 
whistling  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.  Upon 


coming  up,  our  friend  inquired  of  him  whether 
.  he  supposed  there  were  any  people  in  the  moon  ? 
•  The  question  seemed  quite  new  to  the  man, 
who  asked  in  return,  «*  what  does  Mr.  Gibbons 
think  of  it?"  But  he,  instead  of  pursuing  that 
inquiry,  followed  it  by  another.  «*  What  could 
he  teach  the  people  in  the  moon,  in  case  he 
should  be  transported  thither  ?"  This  appeared 
as  puzzling  a  question  as  the  former ;  but  Abra- 
ham answered  it  for  him,  by  suggesting  that  he 
"could  teach  them  to  whisde.  This  conveyed  at 
once  so  forcible  an  illustration  of  the  idleness 
and  emptiness  of  the  practice,  that  the  man  de- 
clared "Mr.  Gibbons  should  never  catch  him 
whistling  again."  Probably  there  are  many 
practices  prevalent  among  us,  which  the  lunari- 
ans would  have  as  little  cause  to  thank  us  for 
teaching  them  as  the  art  of  whistling.  Though 
we  shall  not  be  called  to  teach,  either  good  or 
evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  it  is.  a  ques- 
tioij  which  every  man  ought^  seriously  to  ask 
hinu«elf,  "  what  am  I  teaching,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  those  over  whom  my  influence 
extends?  Would  the  opinions  and  practices 
which  I  inculcate  be  worth  introducing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  in  case  an  in- 
tercourse could  be  opened  with  them  ?"  If  they 
would  not,  we  may  well  question  the  propriety 
of  supporting  them  here. 

The  same,  Abraham  Gibbons  once  called  in 
company  with  some  other  Friends  on  a  member 
of  society,  who  was  a  dealer  in  spirituous 
liquors.  When  thqy  caipe  to  the  house,  but 
before  they  had  alibied  from  their  horses,  the 
object  of  their  visit  informed  them  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  they  might 
sjpare  themselves  the  trouble  of  treating  with 
him.  Abraham  inquired,  ^^Art  not  thou  a 
man?"  The  person  addressed,  looking  up, 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  •*  Tlien,"*  added 
he,  "  that  implies  that  thou  mayesthe  mistaken." 
This  laconic,  but  forcible  reply,  so  impressed 
the  man,  that  he  consented  to  hear  what  Friends 
had  to  say  to  him. 

Now,  would  it  not  often  be  an  evidence  of 
wisdom,  to  inquire  of  ourselves,  before  we  reject, 
unheard  and  unexamined,  the  judgment  of 
others,  because  it  does  not  coincide  with  our 
previous  conceptions, "  am  not  I  a  man  ?'*  and 
to  reflect,  that  this  implies  we  may  be  mistaken. 


QUERETAEO. 

Queretaro— the  place  to  which  the  Mexicans 
have  transferred  their  seat  of  government  ad  in» 
terimr^ia  a  fine  town,  or  city,  of  some  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  stone-built,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  manufactures,  particularly  of 
coarse  woollens  and  cottons.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico, 
and  is  seated  on  the  bordei;s  of  the  Baxio, — a 
great  mountain  jplain  or  valley,  of  some   two 
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thousand  feet  less  elevation  th^n  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  tftretches/ sixty  or  more  miles 
mride,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larg^w  city  of 
Guanoxuato,  and  is  considered  the  richest,  as  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  fertile  tract  of  land  in  all 
Mexico.  The  whole  of  this  country,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  densely  peopled.  The  little  state  of 
Guanoxuato,  wilh  a  territory  considerably  less 
than  that  of  Massachusetts,  has  a  population  of 
upwards  of  half  a  million.  The  State  of  Quere- 
taro,  which  is  twice  as  large,  contains  a  popu- 
lation variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  up  to  ^ve  hundred  thousand 
souls — a  remarkable  example  of  the  uncertainty 
that  exists,  in  Mexico,-  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  points  of  national  statistics,  which  are 
ail  guessed  at. — wV.  ^iker.  and  Gaz. 

FRIENDS'   REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  13, 1847. 

In  commencing  a  new  enterprise,  like  that  of 
Friends'  Review,  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  irregularities,  however  vigilantly 
guarded  against  at  the  office  of  publication,  will 
occasionally  occur.  So  far  as  the  publisher  is 
aware,  there  have  yet  been  but  few  causes  of  com- 
plaint. He  wishes  always  ^to  be  advised  when 
papers  do  not  reach  their  destination,  that  he  may 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  guard  more  vigilantly, 
if  possible,  against  simjlar  omissions. 

Correspondents  do  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
sider that  their  names,  and  those  of  their  nearest 
post  ofiices,  are  not  so  familiar  to  us  as  they  are  to 
themselves;  hence  they  are  often  traced  in  cha- 
lactera  which  are  not  easily  decyphered,  or,  per- 
haps, must  be  construed  by  conjecture.  Attention 
to  this  intimation  may  perhaps  save  some  of  our 
friends  from  disappointment,  and  rescue  the  pub- 
Ibher  from  an  immerited  imputation  of  neglect. 

We  freely  acknowledge  the  gmtificatioa  we  feel 
m  ^ancing  over  our  sulfscnption  list.  There  was 
but  a  solitary  name  on  it  when  the  first  number 
was  issued;  it  now  presents  a  very  respectable 
appearance,  and  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence  of 
success.  Letters  approving  our  course,  and  ex- 
pressing a  warm  interest  in  our  paper,  are  received 
from  the  most  respectable  sources,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  society  has  spread. 
This  must  naturally  and  necessarily  stimulate  both 
Editor  and  Publisher  to  continued  exertion,  and 
forcibly  impress  upon  their  minds  a  conviction  of 
the  responsibilities  which  they  have  assumed. 
They  are  anxious  so  to  conduct  their  periodical,  as 
to  merit  the  confidence  and  secure  the  concurrence 
of  the  Society  of  Frienils.  Although  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  hitherto  been  more 
thaa  realised,  oar  subscription  list  has  not  yet 


attained  the  point  at  which  we  would  be  willing 
it  should  stop.  A  larger  subscription  will  yet  be 
required  to  support  the.  tmavoidable  expense. 
Gladly  would  we  make  the  Review  a  weekly  and 
welcome  visitor  at  the  domestic  hearth  of  every 
family  of  Friends  pn  this  extended  continent.  Un- 
less we  totally  fail  in  the  attainment  of  our  object, 
we  think  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  paper 
must  have  a  salutary  infipence  on  the  religious 
society  to  which  we  belong.  Our  aim  and  effort 
will  be  that  its  whole  tendency  shall  be  to  gather 
and  unite,  not  to  scatter  and  divide.  Such,  we 
conceive,  must  be  the  object  and  aim  of  all  who 
justly,  aspire  to  the  character  of  the  disciples  of 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  Nothing,  \7e  trust,  inconsistent  with  such 
object,  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Review ;  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  nothing  will  be  admitted  into 
the  future  numbers  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
tliose  already  issued. 

Our  subscribers,  our  agents,  our  personal  friends, 
and  those  who  wish  well  to  our  undertaking,  are 
respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to  use  their 
influence,  not  only  in  their  own  neighbourhoods, 
but  elsewhere,  to  aid  in  procuring  an  extensive 
circulation  for  Friends'  Review. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  of  our  subscribers 
should  find  or  believe  that  the  pleasure  and  profit 
afforded  by  the  perusal  of  the  Review  are  inade- 
quate to  the  small  sum  which  it  costs,  they  will, 
of  course,  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  sub- 
scription, and  seek  some  more  profitable  method  of 
employing  their  funds. 

It  is  by  no  means  desired  or  intended  to  confine 
our  circulation  to  Friends.  We  have  already  a 
considerable  number  of  subscribers,  who  are  not 
members  of  our  Society,  and  we  wish  to  increase 
it.  The  Review  will  be  decidedly  a  Friends' 
paper,  yet  to  other  intelligent  and  serious  persons 
who  shall  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children, 
or  peruse  it  themselves,  it  w'dl  be  found,  we  hope, 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  such  a  paper  as 
this  is  intended  to  be.  The  letters  daily  received 
clearly  attest  this  fact.  This  field  we  are  solicitous 
to  occupy,  according  to  the  best  of  onr  abilities,  to 
the  benefit  of  civil  and  religious  society;  and 
therein  we  respectfully  ask  the  co-operation  of  our 
friends  and  feUow.  professors.  Any  communica- 
tions or  sttggestions  which  may  contribute  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  paper,  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


The  reader  will  find  in  the  pi-esent  number,  the 
first  part  of  an  animated  description  of  a  journey 
across  the  great  salt  plain  in  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia<    Something  more   than   barren  curiosity 
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Beems  requisite  to  justify  the  exposure  of  men  and 
animals  to  the  sufTering  and  danger  of  such  air  en- 
terprise. To  some  readers,  the  various  fantastic 
and  fleeting  forms  which  are  here  so  vividly  de- 
scribed, may  probably  appear  as  the  fictions  of  a 
poetic  genius,  or  the  creation  of  a  bewildered 
imagination.  Fancy  may  perhaps  have  given  form 
j^nd  figure  to  some  shapeless  masses,  but  these  de- 
scriptions are  no  fairy  tales,  or  Arabian  Ni^ts  En- 
tertainments. Similar  phenomena  have  been  fre- 
quently observed,  though  probably  but  seldom  with 
equal  vividness  and  variety.  They  unquestionably 
resulted  from  the  reflection  of  light  caused  by  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  ground,  combined  with^ 
the  curious  modification  of  atmospheric  refraction 
usually  termed  mirage.  Humboldt,  in  his  travels 
through  the  tropical  regions  of  America^  and  the 
French  arnly,  in  their  dreary  marches  over  the  sandy 
plains  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  were  sometimes 
witnesses  of  this  mirage,  in  which  the  traveller 
over  our  arid  deserts  is  tantalized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake  spreading  out  at  no  great  distance 
before  him,  but  which  vanishes  or  recedes  as  her 
advances  towards  it.  Objects  are  seen  suspended 
in  the  air;  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  inverted 
position!  Appearances  of  this  character,  though 
the  result  of  natural  causes,  and  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation upon  philosophical  principles,  are  apt  to 
be  regarded  by  the  ignorant  with  superstitious  ap- 
prehension; and  probably  some  frightful  goblin 
tales  have  been  manufactured  out  of  them.  The 
space  which  ignorance  fills  with  supernatural  ter- 
rors, is  found,  when  scrutinized  by  the  philosophic 
eye,  to  be  the  abode  of  ordeV  and  beauty. 


Indiana  Yearlt  Meeting. — Since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  last  paper,  the  printed  minutes  of  this 
meeting  have  been  received,  confirming  the  notice 
contained  in  our  sixth  number.  But  as  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  these  minutes  is  con- 
siderably more  in  detail  than  what  was  previously 
received,  it  is  apprehended  the  following  extracts 
will  be  acceptable  and  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Under  date  of  Tenth  month  Ut,  the  sub- 
■eqaent  observations  appear : 

"  We  have  been  faithfully  anj  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  exceeding  lightness  of  earthly  things  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  concern  not  only  our 
present,  but  our  eternal  happiness,  and  affection- 
ately admonished  to  greater  devotedness  in  thosQ 
particulars.  If  our  hearts  were  sufiicientlv  warmed 
with  the  love  of  God,  we  should  not  be  frequently 
absent  from  our  religious  meetings,  when  blessed 
with  the  ability  to  altencL  nor  should  we  permit  the 
things  of  time  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  higher 
objects  of  eternity, 

"  We  were  affectionately  admonished  in  regard 
to  our  daily  practice  as  to  living  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world ;  and  the  value  of  collecting/Our  families  in 


the  (juietj  for  serious  thoughtfulness  and  scripture 
readmg,  m  the  early  part  of  the  day,  before  enter- 
ing  fully  upon  the  ordinary  business,  ^as  impres- 
sively brought  td  view,  remembering  that  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength. 
The  example  of  Christian  piety  thus  set  by  godly 
parents  beiQre  their  beloved  children,  and  enforced 
by  a  con-sistent. conduct  in  other  respects,  would, it 
is  believed,  be  very  influential  in  encouraging  them 
to  follow  their  beloved,  parents,  as  they  follow 
Christ.  This  practice,  as  well  as  frequent  indi- 
vidual retirement  at  other  times,  it  is  believed 
wouUr  strengthen  us  in  our  concern  for  advance- 
ment in  a  religious  life,  and  has  been  feelingly  and 
weightily  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of 
all.  It  xs  by  seeking  after  the  qualifying  power  of 
Truth,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  good 
ourselves,  that  we-  must  expect  to  be  enabled  to 
brin^  up  our  dear  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord. 

"The  proper  government  of  the  tongue,  in  refer- 
ence to  t&le-oearingand  detraction,  was  pertinently 
alluded  to,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  thoughtfukess 
and  care  a.s  regards  our  words.  The  tongue  is  a 
little  membpr,  yet  boasteth  great  things. 

"A  seasonable  exhortation  was  also  expressed 
that  Friends  may  be  exemplary  in  regard  to 
honesty,  uprightness  and  justice  in  dealing,  and  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  engagements— Truth  will  lead 
to  this.  Covetonsuess  is  declared  to  be  idolatry; 
and  no  idolater  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  God. 

"A  lively  concern  was  manifeMed  that  Friends 
may  be  vigilant  in  the  proper  support,  by  precept 
and  example,  of  our  testimony  against  the  anti- 
christian^nd  wicked  custom  of  War;  bearing  in 
mind  its  horrors  and  devastation,  ^nd  the  awful 
guilt  attending  its  pro6ecution\  and  that  we  may  be, 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  the  friends  and  advocates 
af  peace,  upder  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Peace. 

"  Also,  that  Friends  may  be  rightly  concerned  to 
consider  the  unrighteous  system  of  Slavery,  and  the 
Buflferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  held  in 
bondage,  and  the  call  there  may  be  upon  them  to 
labour  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  those  vrhp 
have  been  set  free,  and  their  descendants ;  and  that 
all  making  our  profession  may  endeavour  not  to  be 
found  wanting  in  our  Christian  duty  in  these  particn- 
larf?,  to  be  conscientiousljr  performed  in  the  Divine 
fear,  as  becomes  our  Christian  profession. 

"Our  Monthly  Meetings  are  desired  to  coiitinue 
to  make  appointments  early  in  the  year,  to  see  that 
each  family  of  Friends  is  duly  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

On  Sixth  day,  the  2d  of  the  month,  the  subject?! 
tomb-stones  and  the  manner  of  conducting  fnnerals 
being  brought  into  view,  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, the  subjoined  report  from  that  committee  vi-as 
adopted  on  the  4th,  and  recommended  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  subordinate  meetings: 

"The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  re- 
commended to  the  Yearly  Meeting's  attention  by  a 
Minute  from  the  Meeting  for  Siifferings,  respectins; 
the  practice  of  Friends  in  conducting  Burids, 
having  met  and  had  a  free  and  full  conference  on 
the  siiDJecl,  in  which  we  came  to  the  united  con- 
clusion to  propose,  as  our  judgment,  that  some 
change  be  made  in  our  Discipline,  under  the  head 
of  <  Burials,'  so  that  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship 
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shall  be  held  on  those  Bolemn  occasions:  That  the 
meeting  be  held  either  at  the  house  where  the  de- 
cease takes  place,  or  at  the  meeting-house  where 
the  intermetit  ia  intended  to  be  made ;  as  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  to  have 
the  care  aAd  oVersight  of  Burials  may  believe  to  be 
best;  and  that  those  committees  shall  also  be  in*, 
siracted  to  take  care  that  suitable  notirfe  be  given 
on  those  solemn  occasions^  and  that  the  meeting 
and  interment  be  quietly,  seriously  and  orderly  con- 
ducted. 

"  Respecting  Tomb-stones,  we  propose  to  adopt, 
as  advice  to  our  members^  the  following  extract 
from  the  advices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  ofLondoh, 
in  1717. 

'•This  meeting  being  inforriied  that  Friends  in 
some  places  have  gone  into  the  vain  custom  of 
erecting  monuments  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
Friend^  by  stones,  inscriptions,  &c.,  it  is  therefore 
the  advice  of  this  meeting,  that  all  such  monuments 
should  be  removed,  as  much  as  may  be  with  dis- 
cretion and  conveniency;  and  that  none  be  any- 
where made  or  set  up,  near  or  over,  the  dead  bodies 
of  Friends  or  others,  in  Friend's  burying-plaoes  for 
time  to  come." 

From  the  report  of  a  committee  on  education,  it 
appears  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  8,517  children  of  ages  suitable  for  being 
at  school;  of  whom  2,642,  or  nearly  one-third,  are 
taught  at  Friends'  achoals.  There  are  eighty 
schools  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and  fi^yrse^en 
neighbourhoods  of  Friends  which  are  without 
schools. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Boarding  School,,  the  following  ex- 
tn&ct  is  made : 

"The  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  the  7lh  of  Sixth  montl^  last,  and  closed  on 
the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  making  a  sessipn  of  fifteen 
weeks. 

"  Regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  School,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
has  been. satisfactory.  The  Institution  has  been 
placed,  during  the  past  session^  under  the  mtanage- 
ment  of  Cornelius  Douglass  and  wife,  as  Super- 
intendents, and  Lewis  A.  Estes,  and  Huldah  C. 
HoAG,  as  teachers,  and  has  been  conducted  in  a 
?Haeral  way  to  our  satisfaction.  A  Meeting  for 
Worship  has  been  regularly  held  in  the  Institution 
on  First  and  Fifth-days  of  each  week. 

'^  We  propose  to  have  the  scholastic  year  divided 
into  two  sesaioas,  of  23  weeks  each.  The  winter 
session  to  commence  for  the  present  year  on 
Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  the  present  month,  and 
close  on  tte  17th  of  the  Third  month,  1848.  The 
summer  session  will  immediately  succeed,  and 
close  about  the  last  of  Eighth  month,  leaving  a 
racation  of  six  weeks  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Winter  session. 

''  We  propose  that  the  price  of  Board  and  Tuition 
be  S35  per  session— one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
tad  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the  term — 
making  870  per  year.  When  entry  is  made^  thq 
obli^tions  are  to  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  absence 
only  on  account  of  sickness. 

'*  In  presentifig  our  first  report  we  have  the  satis- 
^tioQ  to  say,  that  the  religious  as  well  as  literary 


instruction  of  our  children  has  been  kept  in  view  in 
the  labours  of  the  Committee.  While  we  feel  en- 
couraged with  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
First  Session  of  the  School,  we  trust  that  our  minds 
may  be  directed  to  the  support  and  inculcation  of 
the  Testimonies  which  our  Society  has  ever  con- 
sidered of  great  importknce  in  the  Education  of 
our  Youth. 

"  We  desire  that  the  difficulties  incident  to  an 
institution  of  this  kind  may  be  rightly  considered 
by  Friends  generally,  and  that  no  improper  influ- 
ences may  be  permitted  to  operate  against  the 
prosperity  of  a  concern  which  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting." 

Notwithstanding  the  summary  inserted  in  our 
sixth  number,  the  subjoined  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  people  of  colour,  is  deemed  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted : 

"  Satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  from 
all  the  Branches,  froni  which  it  aopears  that  Friends 
have  endeavoured  to  attend  to  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Committee.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  Schools  in  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  they  have  been  pretty  well  attencied.  The 
pupils  in  those  Schools  nave  made  satisfactory  pro* 
gr^ss,  evincing,  unquestionably,  their  capability  of 
mental  improvement.  In  most  of  tl^ose  Schoolsi 
Friends  have  rendered  pecuniary  assistance. 
Several  of  the  Branches  state,  that  thev  have  been 
engaged  in  advising  the  Coloured  People  to  be  dili- 
gent  in  establishing  and  maintaining  Schools  of 
their  o^yn,  (and  several  such  Schools  have  been 
taught,)  and  where  their  situation  has  been  such  as 
to  render  this  inconvenient,  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  our  Schools.  And  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  keeping  np  First-day  Schools,  and  seve- 
ral copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  and  some 
School  books  have  been  furnished  them.  Pecu- 
niary assistance  has,  also  been  rendered  in  some 
cases  to  the  indigent  and  ailiicted.  Center  Branch 
states,  that  it  has  a  Standing  Committee  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Friends  of  Fairfield  Branch,  in  extendmg 
care  and  relief  to  the  Coloured  People  in  Brown 
county,  Ohio,  and  some  improvement  in  their  moral 
condition  is  manifest,  as  well  as  in  the  management 
of  their  farms.  The  Coloured  People  within  the 
limits  of  West-Branch  Quarter,  brougnt  there  by  the 
Executor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  have  had 
the  assistance  of  Friends  of  that  Branch,  in  pro- 
curing homes  of  their  own  in  some  instances.  &c. 
The  Executor  has  paid  them  the  money  whicn  he 
had  in  his  hands  that  was  coming  to  than,  and 
placed  the  selling  of  their  lands  (which  thev  were 
prevented,  from  settling  on  last  year)  under  the 
agency  of  those  who  are  not  in  membershi]^  with 
us.  We  may  here  remat=k.  that  the  opposition  in 
the  inhabitants^  to  their  settling  amongst  them,  has 
much  abated  sinca  last  year. 

"  Friends  of  the  Western  Branch  state,  that  they 
have  rendered  assistance  to  the  People  of  Colour  ki 
one  neighbourhood,  by  legally  defending  them 
against  the  enforcement  of  laws  which'  deprive 
them  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Spiceland  Branch 
states,  that  it  has  still  been  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  to  freedom  the  coloured  girl  spoken 
of  last  year,  who  is  illegally  held  in  .bondage  m  the 
State  of  Alabama,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded. 

'<And  although  the  Committee  ^s  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  as- 
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signed  it,  yet  we  believe  that  ]^culiar  benefit  has 
been  rendered  to  that  much  injured  portion  of  our 
fellow  men,  by  the  care  that  our  Yearly  Meeting 
has  taken,  and  we  much  desire  that  Friends  every 
where,  may  be  careful  to  bear  our  Christian  testi- 
mony in  a  proper  manner,  against  the  iniquitous 
system  of  Slavery,  and  to  i)le»d  the  cause  of  that 
oppressed  people  on  Christian  fijround,  for  the  .re- 
moval of  the  disabilities  which  they  now  are  under, 
wherever  truth  opens  the  way  for  it." 


From  Europe. — ^By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Caledonia,  at  Boston,  on  the  5th  inst.,  accounts  from 
Liverpool  to  the  19tn  ult.  have  been  received.  A 
season  of  almost  unexampled  commercial  distress 
prevails  throughout  Great  Britain.  A  great  num- 
Der  of  commercial  honses  have  failed,  in  many  in- 
stances to  an  immense  amount ; — several  are  men- 
tioned whose  liabilities  reach  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  European  Times  gives  a  list  of  forty 
failures  of  mercantile  firms  in  Europe,  since  the 
6th  ult.,  (the  date  of  the  Cdmbria-s  sailing,)  nearly 
all  of  them  in  England,  and  the  majority  in  London, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Another  list  of  eighty 
failures  is  given,  as  a  recapitulation  of  thbse  oc- 
currinff  previous  to  that  dat^.  Every  department 
of  trade  shares  ia^he  general  depression,  and  busi- 
ness of  every  kind  seems  completely  paralyzed. 
The  European  Times  says,  ^*  confidence  in  every 
branch  of  trade  seems  extiiRt, the  deprecia- 
tion of  stocks  is,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  no 
lesis  than  five  per  cent,  under  the  lowest  prices 
quoted  during  the  panic  of  April  last.  In  cotton, 
wool,  sugar,  cofiee  and  bread  stuffs,  the  decline 
has  Deen  equally  ruinous,  and  the  alarm  which 
such  a  state  of  things  naturally  engenders,  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
future,  no  rational  proposition  having  yet  been  sug- 
gested for  the  removal  of  the  distress  which  pre- 
vails." 

Great  consternation  was  created  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  ult.  The  paper  above  quoted 
says, ''  this  stoppage  has  thrown  the  whole  business 
of  the  town  into  confusion."  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  able  to  meet  its  liabili- 
ties. From  an  imp<mant  memorial  to  Government 
for  relief,  addressed  by  the  "  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Traders  and  others*  inhabitants  of  Liverpool," 
to  the  First  Lord  of  tne  Treasury,  very  numerously 
signed  by  the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  Liver- 
pool, and  presented  by  a  deputation,  headed  by 
the  Mayor  and  two  members  of  Parliament,  we 
make  tne  following  extracts.  The  Memorialists 
represent  to  Government,  "  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  trade,  commerce  and  maHUiactures 
of  the  country,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
mieh  immediate  relief  as  it  maybe  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  afford.  Produce  of  every  kind 
is  only  saleable  in  small  quantities,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice.  Bills  of  exchange  and  the  most 
valuable  securities  are  unconvertible  into  cash, 
even  at  great  depreciation,  except  in  the  most  in- 
significant amounts.  Foreign  orders  for  produce 
and  goods  cannot  be  executed  for  want  of  the  cus- 
tomary facilities  for  the  disposal  of  bills  drawn 
against  them.  Confidence  is  all  but  annihilated, 
and  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure 

withdrawn  and  hoarded Your  memorialists 

believe  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of 
Government  to  afford  relief,  inasmuch  &s  they  con- 


fidently believe  that  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  cannot 
otherwise  be  prevented,  whereby  the  labouring 
population  will  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  eoo- 
plovment,  and  an  amount  of  misery  and  destitution 
will  be  witnessed,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the 
country."  The  relief  prayed  was  "a  temporary 
advance  on  the  credit -of  the  country,"  but  as  it  is 
subsequently  stated  that  the  deputation  returned 
to  Liverpool  without  effecting  anything,  it  would 
Seem  that  this  gloomy  picture,  which  accounts  from 
other  sources  snow  to  be  scarcely  overdrawn,  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  alleviated  by  any  action  of  the 
Government.  • 

Of  the  money  and  stock  markets  it  is  remarked, 
that  their  state  since  the  6th  •'  has  been  altogether 
unexampled.  The  depreciation  of  properly,  espe- 
cially of  that -class  of  investments  which  mainly 
depends  upon  public  and  private  credit,  is  alarm- 
ingly ruinous.  When  we  state  that  the  fall  m  the 
Three  per  cent.  Consols  was,  during  the  last  six 
weeks  account,  beginning  in  September  and  ending 
on  the  Ulh  inst.,  no  less  than  between  7  and  8  per 
cent.,  in  fact,  fully  equivalent  to  the  interest  for 
two  years  and  a  half  on  the  stock,  some  conception 
may  be  formed  of  the  frightful  extent  of  the  losses 
which  must  have  fallen  upon  some  classes  of  capi- 
talists." Many  other  descriptions  of  stocks  are 
described  as  having  greatly  fallen  in  price,  and 
Continental  and  Einglish  Railway  shares  are  aJso 
greatly  depressed. 

Several  failures  have  taken  place  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  exhibit 
anything  like  the  general  prostration  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  tt  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
present  crisis  will  seriously  affect  our  own  country. 


Our  markets  have,  however^  been  considerably 
depressed  by  the  news;  business  is  almost  at  a 
stand,  and  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the 

E rices  of  most  articles,  particularly  cotton  and 
read  stufis.  ^ 

The  threatened  armed  opposition  of  Austria  to 
the  liberal  measures  of  the  new  Pope,  has  been  with- 
drawn, and  it  appears  probable  he  may  now  be  lei  I 
undisturbed  in  his  career  of  enlightened  civil  re- 
form. . 

It  is  reborted  that  the  Cholera  is  advancing 
through  Russia  whh  frightful  rapidity,  almoft  un 
the  path  of  1831,  and  that  it  had  arrived  witlun 
forty  miles  of  Moscow. 

For  Fricndi*  Keriew. 

POLITENESS. 
It  is  one  of  the  circamstances  which  every  care- 
ful student  of  nature  must  have  observed,  that  m 
all  the  operations  of  the  visible  world,  effects 
are  produced  by  th0  simplest  means  imaginable. 
In  the  planetary  modons,  iil  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  m  the  laws  of  animd  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  we  find  no  needless  complexity,  no  cum- 
brous machinery,  but  every  effect  produced  by 
means  the  most  simple  and  direct.  Thus  it  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  with  those  laws  which  r^ 
late  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man.  Effects 
Which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  produce  by  a  com- 
plejc  and  circuitous  process,  are  effectually  f^ 
complished,  under  the  operaUon  of  the  Divine 
law,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  ease.  A  nw 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  regaid  to  politeness. 
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U  we  inquire  what  politeness  is,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  is  that  kind  of  behaviour,  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  which  renders  society  agree* 
able.    The  forms  of  polished  society  are  some- 
times the  shadow^  the  mimicry,  the  foi^gery  of 
'    politeness.     The  polished  and' courdy  Qhester- 
deld  never  taught  a  lesson   of  good   manners 
comparable  to  that  contained  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount:    «^Ali  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  yoU)  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."     One  of  the  politest  men  I  ever  knew, 
was  a  plain  country  farmer.     He  was  a  man  of 
genuine  piety,  and  had  evidently  received  his 
lessons  of  good  breeding. directly  from  his  Mas- 
ter.    As  the  maxim  above  cited   contains   the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
the  man  who  acts  upon  it,  and  particularly  when 
the  action  springs  from  the  heart,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  agreeable.    In  a  community  where  this 
precept  was  the  rule  of  action,  jarring  and  con- 
tention could  find  no  place.     It  has  been  jusdy 
asserted  that  there  can'  be  no  contention  except 
where  two  spirits  are  strivhig  for  mastery ;  and 
this  fltriie  can  scarcely  exist  where  every  man 
renders  to  others  the  measure  he  would  desire 
to  receive. 

Now  a  wise  man  would  not  wish  that  an^ 
other  should  deceive  him  by  ascribing  virtues 
to  him  of  which  he  was  destitute,  or  by  asserting 
his  freedom  from  defects  which  actually  belonged 
to  him.  Neither  would  such  a  man  desire  that 
another  should  profess  a  greater  degree  of  friend«- 
ship  than  he  actually  felt  Hence,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  flattery  is  not  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  composition  of  politeness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  friend  discovers  a  fault  and  points 
it  out,  not  for  the  sake  of  exposure,  but  of  correc- 
tion, this  is  what  a  wise  man  would  wish  him 
to  do.  We  may,  therefore,  pronounce  such  a 
dieclosnre,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  a  higher  de- 
gree of  politeness  than  silence.  But  to  observe 
sn  error  or  fault,  and  pass  it  over  without  remark, 
but  allerwards  disclose  it  to  others,  is  a  measure 
which  none  of  us  would  willingly  have  meted  to 
09 ;  of  course,  the  politeness  which  our  Saviour 
Rnjotna,  prohibits  sgeh  an  act. 

We  may  often  observe  among  those  who  are 
mffieiently  regardful  of  etiquette  in  their  inter- 
ooursewith  those  whom  they  consider  as  equals, 
a  degree  of  austerity  towards  persons  of  inferior 
stations,  whieh, }( it  does  not  amount  to  absolute 
rudeness,  is  not  exacdy  the  treatment  they  would 
themselves  desire  from  persons  above  them. 
There  is  probably  no  exercise  of  politeness  more 
grateful  than  a  l^ind  and  condescending  demean- 
our towards  those  who'  occupy  the  humbler 
▼alkif  of  Ufe.  When  a  person  is  so  situated 
that  an  affront,  however  galling,  must  be  silently 
borne,  a  mild  and  conciliatory  treatment  is 
doubly  gratefiii.  Such  demeanour  indicates  a 
j«st  estimate  of  the*  feelings  and  the  natural 
equality  of  man.  Suoh  an  estimate  as  the  gos- 
pel inculcates:  *'  One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye 


are  brethren."  And  perhaps  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  man  who  trealis  those 
below  him  in  a  haughty  and  supercilious  manner, 
will  bend  with  unmanly  obsequiousness  before 
his  superiors. 

There  are  many  practices  in  fashionable  life, 
which  are  considered  a  part  of  politeness,  which 
include  none  of  its  ingredients.  Expressions 
which  convey  no  meaning,  or  one  which  is 
known  to  be  false,  however  smooth,  or  however 
customary,  are  not  polite :  for  who  would  wish 
to  be  treated  as  a  simpleton,  to  be  pleased  with 
unmeaning  compliments,  or  with  avowals  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe.  The  man 
who  subscribes  himself  your  humble  servant^ 
when  no  such  relation  is  believed  to  exist,  must 
intend  that  his  words  should  not  be  credited,  or 
that  belief  should  be  reposed  in  a  falsehood. 
Such  a  declaration  can  afford  no  satisfaction  to 
a  person  who  desires  to  hear  nothing  but  sin- 
cerity and  truth. 

The  Society  of  Friends  are  considered,  by 
those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them, 
as  an  uncourtly  class;  but  if  we  consider  the 
conduct  to  which  our  principles,  when  duly  re-- 
garded,  must  unavoidably  lead,  we  shall  readily 
perceive  that  genuine  Quakerism  and  the  utmost 
politeness  are  essentially  identical.  Our  princi- 
ples require  that  we  shall  speak  the  truth  to  our 
neighbour ;  that  we  neither  flatter  the  great,  nor 
despise  thelowly ;  that  we  maintam  strict  justice 
in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  labour  to 
preserve  a  conscience  void  of  oflfence  toward 
God  and  toward  man.  What  other  course  can 
render  society  equally  pleasing  ?  L. 


For  Priend'a  Reriew. 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 

<\The  Ministry,  as  it  is  recqgnized  among 
Friends,  is  so  unshackled,  such  liberty  is  given 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gifl  bestowed,  so  extensive 
the  field  that  lies  open  to  the  gospel  labourer, 
both  within  and  without  our  own  pale,  and  so 
varied  '  the  services  to  which  such  may  be 
called,  that  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  all  the 
means  that  can  be  employed  for  the  help  and 
instruction  of  these  should  be  brought  into  exer- 
cise. Many  young  ministers,  perhaps  older 
ones  also,  do,  I  believe,  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  timely  counseL  It  is  a  subject  I  desire  to 
touch  with  delicacy,  and  with  a  feeling  sense  of 
my  own  liability  to  err ;  but  surely  it  is  one  of 
great  moment  to  the  well  being  of  our  Society, 
seeing  that,  however  excellent  the  gift,  or  evident 
the  anointing,  human  instruments  are  weak  and 
fallible,  have  the  treasure  in  eartiien  vessels,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  receive  a  bias  from  a 
variety  of  causes  and  circumstances. 

The  constitution  of  oar  Society  appears  to 
mo  excellent — i  had  almost  said  perfect,  in  this 
matter.  Mfty  it  be^aeted  upon  and  carried  out 
with  iaithfttlne^s,  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
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cerity,  and  then  fruit  will  be  found  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  head  over  all 
things  to  His  church. 

It  is  au  awful  thing  for  ministers  to  set  their 
own  feelings  above  the  care  of  their  friends  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.  These  should  remem- 
ber that  the  various  members  of  the  body  have 
not  all  the  same  office,  but  that  the  I#ord  hath 
tempered  them  together  as  it  hath  pleased  him  ; 
80  that  the  eye  csinnot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee.  Nor,  again,  the^head  to  the  feet, 
I  have  no  need  of  you.  They  are  for  the  help 
and  comfort  one  of  another,  that  the  function^  of 
the  whole  may  be  healthfully  performed.  And 
whilst  we  must  not  in  any  degree  diminish  the 
importance  of  ministers  looking  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  Heavenly  Leader  and  Guide,  remem- 
bering, the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  *  One  is  your 
master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,' 
they  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whilst  to  one  is 
committed  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  preaching,  to 
another  is  given  the  discerning 'of  spirits,  and 
that  it  is  the  I#ord's  will  that  his  people  should 
be  subject  one  to  another,  that  all  may  learn,  and 
that  all  may  be  comforted.  I  sometimes  think 
the  ground  of  the  different  and  opposite  errors 
into  which  some  have  fallen  who  have  occupied 
conspicuous  stations  amongst  us,  both  in  this 
country  and  America,  whereby  so  much  suffering 
has  been  brought  upon  the  Society,  may  have 
been  a  departure  from  true  humility.  But 
where  is  humility  to  be  lopked  for,  if  not  amongst 
those  who  are  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  believe  themselves  called  to  a  ministry 
which  is  pre-eminendy  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
May  this  blessed  fruit  increase  and  abound 
amongst  us."  Maria  Fox. 


THE  SPIRAL  BOLT. 

INVENTED  BY  W.  T.  8TE1GEK. 

These  bolts  are  made  by  simply  reducing 
bars  of  copper  or  iron,  of  a  square,  triangular, 
or  any  other  polygonal  section,  to  a  regular 
spiral  forniy  by  twisting  them,  or  by  any  other 
convenient  means,  by  which  the  angles  become 
the  threads  of  a  screw ;  afterwards,  they  are  cut 
into  lengths,  and  formed  inio  bolts  of  various 
sizes,  either  with  or  without  necks  and  heads. 
What  is  remarkable  is,  where  the  timbers  to  be 
secured  together  lie  in  contact,  they  require  no 
head  at  all,  but  are  spiral  throughout  their  whole 
length,  the  upper  timber  being  held  down  by 
the  spiral  threads. 

The  points  are  made  by  setting  down  the 
spiral  with  half-round  swedges  to  a  cylinder  or 
oone ;  and  the  front  edges  oif  the  threads,  being 
sharpened  by  filing  or  any  olher^means,  become 
a  regular  tool  for  making  the  incision  in  the 
wood.  They  are  driven  like  .other  bolts,  with  a 
hammer  or  maul,  after  boring  a  hole,  and  cut 
their  thread  in  the  hardest  seasoned  live^ak  in 


the  most  perfect  manner,  entering  it  with  a  rotary 
motion,  and  have,  when  in  place,  all  the  grip  or 
tenacity  of  screws.  The  expense  of  making 
them,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  no  more  than  the 
common  fastenings,  but  less,  if  screws  and  nuts 
be  included.  They  are  leiss  Ikble  to  split  the 
wood  when  driven  than  common  round  bolts, 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  fibres  within  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bolt  are  c\it  transversely,  by  which 
the  lateral  pressure  is  avoided,  and,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  making  them,  a  spiral  arrangement  is 
given  to  the  fibres,  imparting  additional  toughness 
to  the  iron,  and  «very  inch  of  die  bar  is  tested, 
and  the  hidden  flaws,  if  any  exist,  detected  and 
exposed.  They  are  easily  backed  out  by 
punching  against  their  points,  and  admit  of  being 
protected  from  corrosion  by  the  application  of 
unctttoiis  and  resinous  substances  in  a  fluid 
state,  such  as  tar,  tuipentine,  varnish,  tallow,  kcj 
which  they  inject  laterally  iiito  the  capillary 
tubes  or  grain  of  the  wood. 

These  bolts  have  lately  been  subjected  to 
some  experiments  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  said  they  are  adapted  to  die  construction  of 
gun  carriages,  coaches,  cars,  and  every  other 
wooden  structure.  Arrangements  have  recently 
been  made  for  giving  them  a  trial  on  a  large 
steamboat,  of  i  100  tons  burthen,  now  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Ca.,  New  York.  The 
invention  has  been  approved  of  by  a  number  of 
experienced  and  scientific  men,  among  them  the 
Hon.  Hbnry  L.  Ellsworth  and  Col.  J.  J* 
Abbrt,  the  latter  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. — JVai.  Intel. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  A  ROYAL  TIGER.    . 

**  When  I  was  a  young  shaver,  having  lived  in 
the  world  some  twenty  years  or  so,  I  was  en- 
gaged as  a  sort  of  supemumerary  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Wilson  &;  Brown,  at  Calcutta;  and 
having  no  one  else  who  coidd  be  so  easily  spared, 
they  determined  to  despatch  me  on  a  business 
n^otiation  to  one  of  the  native  princes,  about 
ei^t  hundred  miles  up  the  country.  I  travelled 
with  a  party  c(»mmanded  by  a  Captain  Slingsby, 
a  man  about  five  years  older  than  nyself,  and  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived.  Well,  somehow  or 
other,  he  t^ok  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  that  I  should  aecempany  him  in 
all  his  sporting  expeditions;  for  I  tell  yon  that 
he  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  I  believe  en- 
tertained some  strange  notion  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  one  of  me.  One  unfortunate  morn- 
ing he  came  into  my  tent,  and  woke  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  which  I  had  fallen  into,  aAer  being 
kept  awake  half  the  night  by  howls  and  screams, 
expecting  every  minute  to  see  some  of  the  per- 
formers step  in  to  sup,  not  with  but  upon  me. 

*'*Come,  Frampton,  wake  up,  man,"  cried 
Slingsby r'*  here  is  glorious  news.* 

"•What  is  it?'  said  I. 
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"*A  shikaree  (native  hunter)  has  just  come 
into  camp  to  say  that  a  young  bullock  was  carried 
off  yesterday,  and  is  lying  half  eaten  in  the  jun- 
gle about  a  mile  from  this  place  :  so  at  last,  my 
boy,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you 
to  a  real  live  tig«ar.' 

"Before  we  had  breakfast  the  great  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  Rajah  somebody  or  other,  made 
his  appearance  on  his  elephant,  attended  by  a 
traui  of  tawnies,  who  were  to  undertake  the 
agreeable  duty  of  beating.  Not  being  considered 
fit  to  take  care  of  myself — a  melancholy  fact  of 
which  I  was  only  too  conscious— it  was  decreed 
that  Slingsby  and  I  should  occupy  the  same 
howdah.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed, 
we  mounted  our  elephant;  and,  having  a  formid- 
able array  of  guns  handed  tip  to  us,  we  started. 

"As  my  companion,  and  indeed  every  one 
else  concerned  in  the  matter,  evidently  considered 
it  completely  as  a  party  of  the  utmost  pleasure, 
and  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves, 
I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I  .did 
so  too ;  and,  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  if  the 
tiger  had  positively  eaten  half  a  bullock  yester- 
day aflemoon,  it  never  could  be  worth  his  while 
to  scale  the  back  of  our  elephant  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  shot  for  the  sake  of  devouring  me,  I  felt 
rather  bold  than  otherwise.  After  proceeding 
for  some  distance  through  the  jungle,  our  ele- 
phant, who  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  in  a 
very  quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner,  suddenly 
raised  his  trunk,  and  trumpeted  several  times — ^a 
sure  sign,  as  the  mahout  informed  us,  that  a  tiger 
"was  somewhat  close  at  hand. 

*•  *  Now,  then,  Frampton,''  cried  my  com- 
panion, cocking  his  double-barrd,  *  look  out  V 

" '  For  squalls,'  returned  I ;  'finishing  the  sen- 
tence for  him.  'Pray,  is  there  any  particular 
part  they  like  to  be  shot  in  T  whereabouts  dhall  I 
aim?* 

*** Where  you  can,*  replied  Slingsby;  'be 
ready,  there  he  is ;'  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  long 
grass  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  was 
gently  agitated,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
appeared  a  yellow  and  black  streak  moving 
swiftly  away  in  an  opposite  direction,  f  Tally 
hoT  shouted  Slingsby,  saluting  the  tiger  with 
both  barrels.  An  angry  roar  proved  that  the 
shots  had  taken  effect,  anid  in  another  mbment  a 
large  tiger,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  with  rage,  came  bounding  towards 
us. 

"  *  Now,  what's  to  be  done  ?'  exclaimed  I— 
*if  you  had  but  left  him  alone,  he  was  going 
away  as  quiedy  as  possible.' 

^fSlingsby's  only  reply  was  a  smile,  and, 
seizing  another  gun,, he  fired  again.  On  re- 
ceiving this  shot,  the  tiger  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  sprang 
towards  us,  alighting  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree, 
not  a  yard  from  the  elephant's  head. 

"  •  That  last  shot  crippled  him,'  said  my  com- 
panion, ^  or  we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 


his  nearer  acquaintance.  Now  for  the  coup  de 
grace,  fire  away-!'  and  as  he  spoke  he  leaned 
forward  to  take  a  deliberate  aim,  when  suddenly 
the  fi-ont  of  the  howdah  gave  way,  and,  to  my 
horror,  Slingsby  was  precipitated  over  the  ele- 
phant's head  into,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  very 
jaws  of  the  tiger.  A  fierce  growl,  and  a  sup- 
pressed cry  of  agony,  proved  that  the  monster 
had  seized  his  prey,  and  I  had  completely  given 
my  firiend  up  for  lost,  when  the  elephant,  al- 
though greatly  alarmed,  being  urged  pn  by  the 
mahout,  took  a  step  forward,  and,  twisting  his 
trunk  round  the  top  of  the  young  tree,  bent  it 
down  across  the  loins  of  tie  tiger,  thus  forcing 
the  tortured  animal  to  quit  his  hold,  and  afford- 
ing Slingsby  an  opportunity  of  crawling  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  teeth  and  claws.  Forgetting  my 
own  fears  in  the  imminence  of  my  friend's 
danger,  I  only  waited  till  I  could  get  'B  shot  at 
the  tiger,  without  running  the  risk  of  hurting 
.Slingsby,  and  then  fired  berth  barrels  at  its  head, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  wound  it  mortally. 
The  other  sportsmen  coming  iip  at  the  moment, 
the  brute  received  his  quietus,  but  poor  Slings- 
by's  arm  was  broken  where  the  tiger  had  seized 
it  with  his  teeth,  and  his  shoulders  and  chest 
were  severely  lacerated  by  its  claws,  nor  did  he 
entirely  recover  the  shock  for  many  months. 
And  this  wa9  my  first  introduction  to  a  royal 
tiger.  I  saw  many  of  them,  afterwards,  during 
the  time  I  spent  in  India,  but  I  can't  say  I  ever 
ha4  much  liking  for  their  society." 


For  Friend  ■•  Review. 
QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

FOURTH  QUBRY. 

Is  it  the  cart  of  all  Friends  to  he  frequent  in  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  do  those  who  have  children ^ 
servants^  and  others  under  their  care,  train  thmn  up 
in  the  practice  of  this  religious  duty  ? 

Is  it  vour  earnest  care^  to  read 
The  Bible  for  your  daily  need  ? 
By  watchfoloess  towards  those  aroond, 
Are  children  in  this  practice  fonnd  7 
Bo  ^ou  those  gospel  truths  impart, 
Which  warm  and  stiirlnlate  the  heart  7 
That  Qod^  own  precepts  may  engage 
An  earnest  search,  from  youth  to  age  7 
Do  Friends  their  household  servants  train, 
The  frequent  duty  to  maintain  ? 
That  Holy  Scripture  may  be  brought 
To  occupy  their  daily  thoueht  7 
And  all  within  your  circle  share 
The  influence  of  maternal  care  7 
O !  in  this  solemn,  sacred  charge. 
Responsibilities  are  large. 
Is  it  your  anxious  prayer  each  day, 
To  know  God's  will,  and  to  obey ; 
To  read  this  book,  (of  books  the  best,) 
And  bring  each  tnotive  to  its  test  7 
To  ask  His  counsel  ?  and  that  light 
Which  turns  onr  blindness  into  sight  7 
Friends !  it  is  faith  in  Christ  alotoe 
Gives  access  to  the  Father's  throne : 
Birthright  I.  profession !  never  can 
Give  the  new  birth  to  fallen  man : 
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Another  nature  must  be  given 
If  we  would  taste  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
May  He,  who  can  your  labours  crown. 
And  send  the  Holy  Spirit  down, 
Fresh  from  His  own  exhaustless  vine, 
Change  all  your  water  into  wine : 
And  cause  the  fruits  of  faith  and  love 
To  ripen  for  the  courts  above. 
The  Bible  brings  that  gospel  sound 
In  which  the  sinner's  hope  is  bound. 
And  speaks  to  every  tongue  and  nation. 
Hear,  and  accept  the  great  salvation. 


FIFTH  Q1VRT« 

Are  Friends  faitkftUin  hearing  our  Christian  testis 
mony  against  reesiving  and  paying  tithes y  priest's 
demands f  and  those  called  Church  Kates  ? 

Are  you  by  faithful  conduct  led, 
When  priests  demand  to  share  your  bread  7 
When  those  who  bind  themselves  to  preach, 
Rob  you,  the  flocks  they  never  teach  ? 
And  when  you  are  by  rates  oppress'd, 
Which  put  your  conscience  to  the  test. 
Do  you,  for  Jesus'  sake,  refuse 
'  The  property  they  wish  to  use  7 
And  do  you  meet  the  bold  restraint 
With  silence  7  or  subdued  complaint  ? 
When  various  things  of  household  store 
Are  captured  to  be  seen  no  more. 
And  goods  with  which  you  grieve  to  part 
Are  offered  at  the  public  mart — 
Do  you,  dear  Friends,  by  Christian  grace, 
With  taeekness  all  these  hardships  face? 
*Tis  when  humble  faith  is  given 
To  wait  the  8ur«  redress  from  Heaven  : 
From  Holy  Writ  new  strength  to  take 
When  you  are  wrong'd  for  conscience  sake. 
'Tis  well  to  search  the  sacred  page. 
For  deeds  of  apostolic  age, 
That  all  your  actions  may  be  fraught 
With  precepts  inspiration  taugfat>— 
And  every  motive  proved  the  best, 
Drawn  from  indisputable  test. 
Think  how  your  Saviour  meekly  died, 
The  sport  of  envy,  scorn  and  pride : 
And  though  your  patience  may  be  torn, 
Oftimes  by  many  a  cruel  thorn. 
Remember  how  He  Sore  it  all, 
With  angels  waiting  at  His  call. 
Dear  Friends,  your  moments  hasten  on, 
The  trying  hour  will  soon  be  gone. 
Fly  to  your  covert  till  the  blast 
Of  every  future  storm.is  past. 
Let  Christ  in  all  your  actions  speak. 
Nor  from  the  smiter  turn  your  cheek. 


SIXTH   QUERY. 

Po  Friends  avoid  all  vain  sports  and  places  of  diver- 
sion, gamifigy  excess  in  drinMng,  aful  other  internpe- 
ranee  ? 

Do  you  with  careful  step  refrain 
From  sports  that  are  absurd  and  vain  7 
From  those  diversions  that  would  blind 
The  tenderer  feelings  of  the  mind  7 
From  gaming  f  and  unseemly  play 
That  waste  the  precious  time  away  7 
Do  any  love  the  wanton  feast, 
And  level  reason  with  the  beast  7 
Or  have  you  those  who  lightly  pass, 
The  bowl,  that  fills  the  sparkling  glaas 7 
Nay.,  surely  Friends,  you  must  Wclear 
From  things  interrogated  here ; 


Or,  to  whatever  you  aspire. 

The  brute  may  claim  a  station  higher, 

O I  flee  from  every  bait  of  sense  1 

Shun  the  wide  gulf  intemperance ! 

And  when  your  passions  bear  the  sway. 

Retire  alone  to  weep  and  pray. 

The  Tempter  knows  your  weakest  part ; 

Well  he  can  ply  his  subtle  art : 

But  with  the  mighty  Saviour  near. 

You  need  not  fall,  you  need  not  fear. 

And  when  in  smaller  things,  the  mind  ' 

Is  to  superfluous  wish  inclined. 

Do  you  pause  well,  and  weigh  the  cost 

By  which  simplicity  is  lost  7 

Does  every  Female  Head  refrain 

From  things  extravagant  and' vain  7 

Or  does  intemperate  care  betray. 

And  speak  you  Marthas  of  your  day  7 

Now,  if  you  can  the  means  aflford 

To  spread  your  hospitable  board. 

Still  let  your  moderation  tend 

To  prove  the  humble-minded  friend. 

Think  how  those  luxuries,  wl|ich  are  found 

Where  pride  and  wealthiness  abound^ 

Might  haply  feed,  Or  store  the  shelves 

Of  those  as  worthy  as  yourselves. 

Dear  Friends !  in  this  degenerate  day. 

Turn  back,  and  i^eek  the  narrow  way. 

And  let  your  Christian  sign  unfurled 

Be  «  self  denial,''  not  the  toorld. 

The  Tempter  will  yotur  power  defy; 

But  if  you  keep  your  standard  high. 

Cleaving  to  Christ  with  steadfast  mind, 

You  still  may  say,  «*  Get  thee  behind." 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  9th  month 
last^  at  Friends^  Meeting-house,  East  Yaesalboro', 
Mame,  John  Jonks,  son  of  Abel  Jones,  of  China, 
Maine,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Daniel  Runnels,  of 
the  same  town. 


Died,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  16tli  of  10th 
month,  Mary  Stokes,  Jr.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Stokes,  in  the  22(1  year  of  her  age.  Her 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition  had  greatly  en- 
deared her  to  her  family  and  friends;  and  though 
she  was  suddenly  taken  from  them,  they  have  in 
their  affliction  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  the 
Divine  arm  was  her  support  in  the  last  sad  hour ; 
and  that  trusting  wholly  ni  her  Redeemer,  she  has 
passed  from  a  world  of  suflfering  to  a-glorious  im- 
mortality. 


FREE  LABOUR  GOODS. 

Some  new  styles  of  3-4  Prints,  of  better  quality  than 
the  old,  just  received  at  the  Free  Produce  Store,  Fifth 
and  Cherry  streets.  Also,  fine  Chintz  Umbrellas.  A 
further  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  Sugars ; 
and  Teas,  of  superior  quality,  are  offered  lowy  by  the 
half-chest  and  pound. 

lith  mo.  1st,  1847.  G.  W.  TAYLOR. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  young  man,  recently  from  Ireland,  who  brings 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  situation  with  a  Friend,  either  as  a  ware- 
house man,  a  gardener,  or  in  any  business  in  which  he 
may  make  himself  useful,  in  town  or  coimtry.  He  has 
been  brought  up  with  a  Friend,  and  before  her  death 
vras  for  many  years  her  chief  manager,  in  taking  care 
of  a  small  farm  and  store.    Inquire  at  this  oflm. 
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No.  SO  North  Toarth  Street,  corner  of  Appjetree  Alley, 
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For  Prienda'  Review. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
(Contloued  from  page  115.) 

In  the  donference,'  upon  the  presentation  of 
Friends' '  address  to  the  Emperor  of  Ras8ia,an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  ti^fi^c  in  slaves.  It  may 
be  noted,  that  in  the  definitiTB  treaty  between 
the  Allies  and  France,  the  latter  power  \yas  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  the  African  sl^ve  tr^e  during 
five  years.  As  the  French  nation  had  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  superiority  of  the  British,  navy, 
from  prosecuting  that  iniquitous  traffic  during 
the  war  which  was  just  closed,  this  provision 
amounted  to  permission  to  open  a  new  slave-trade 
among  the  subjects  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  Lon- 
don Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  consequence  con- 
claded  to  memorialize  the  two  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment  on  the  subject  The  address  was  prepared 
by  W.  All^n ;  but  when  adopted  by  the  Meeting, 
and  ofiered  for  ][^resentation,  a^  difficulty  was 
raised  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance 
which  men  in  exalted  stations  sometimes  assign 
to  matters  which  they  can  regard  only  as  points 
of  etiquette.  The  addresd  to  the  House  of  Peers 
did  not  give  them  .then*  usual  title,  the  **  Lords 
s>piritual  and  temporal,"  Friends  not  being  free 
to  assign  the  term  spiritual  to  the  clerical  branch 
of  that  body.  As  this  question 'involved  a  prin- 
ciple which  Friends  considered  themselves  bound 
to  maintain,  and  the  privilege  of  addressing  both 
houses  of  Paifliament,  when  ocpasion  required, 
was  of  great  importance,  considerable  efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  address  in  a  satis- 
factory form.  AAer  considerable  debate,  the 
petition,  addi^essed /*  to  the  Lords  ih  Parliament 
assembled,"  was  received,  and  a  precedent  thus 
established.  Among  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
we  find  the  Ihike  of  Gloucester,  the  President  of 
the  African  Institution. 

With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  it  may  be.  re- 
marked, that  np0n  the  return  of  Napoleon  Btiqna- 


parte  to  France  in  the  folio w:ing  year,  one  act  of 
nis  ephemeral '  authority  was  the  abrogation  of 
that  traffic ;  and  upon  the  second  restoration  p  f 
the  Boulrbon  family,  the  stipulation  in  favour  of 
the  trade  waa  not  tenewed. 

One  advantage  which  the  subject  of  this 
review  endeavoured  to  derive  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Count  Lieven^  was  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Russia*  At 
the  retjuest  of  the  CoUnt,  he  drew  up  in  writing 
a  plan  for  tliat  purpose,  to  be  iiubmitted  to  the 
tmperor.  Count  £>i6ven  appeared  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  and  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  system  proposed  would  be  adopted.  Thus, 
we  see  this  indefatigable  philanlhrppist  using  the 
influence  which  circumstances  had  given  him 
with  the  great  of  the  world,  not  in  seeking 
favours  fot  himself;  but  in  promoting  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  our  race.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  result  of  these  labours, 
and  it  is  not  necesiary  that  we  should.  W.  Allen 
was  careful  *to  observe'  the  injunction,  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy.  seed^  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thine^  hand,  for  tiiou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper  this  or  that,  or  whether 
both  shall  be  alike  good." 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  S.  Grellet,  having 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, exhibited  to  Friends  at  London  a  number 
of  letters,-  from  which,  and ^  his'  own  personal 
observations,  it  appeared  that  many  thousands  of 
^pious  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mtinich 
in  Bavaria,  were  a^vakened  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  vital  religion  and  the  inefficacy  of 
lifeless  forms.  They  were  anxious  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  translation,  and 
fearful  that  one  received  from  England  would, 
meet  with  insuperable  opposition.  They  were 
therefore  making  a  translation  for  themselves: 
but  the  poverty  to  which  they  had  be^n  reduced 
by  the  pressute  of  war,  disabled  them  from  com- 
pleting'it  without  some  assistance.  Friends,  in 
consequence,  agreed  to  Vaise  a  subscription  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
^ere  suffering  persecution.  A  coinmittee,  of 
whom  W.  Allen  was  one,  was  selected  to  cor- 
respond with  them. 

IvK  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  (1815) 
some  interesting  letters  were  received  from  those 
peoplew      Of  these,  the  foHowing  sufficiently 
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prove,  that  in  that  Roman  Catholic  country,  and 
amon^  the  clerical  order,  there  were  some  who 
were  desirous  of  disseminating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, without  adulteration^  or  concealment.  The 
first  was  signed  by  eight  Roman  Catholics,^ sii 
of  whom  were  priests  ;  and  th$  other  wjts  from 
a  priest  to  i^  person  in  Munich. 

**  Encouraged  by  the  brptherly  visit  of  our 
dear  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  of  North  Amencai, 
we  address  ourselves  to  'you,  our  dear  friends, 
to  acquaint  you  with  our  undertaking,  and  to 
spUpit  your  prayers,  as  well  aa  your  active 
assistance.  As  we  have  pow  tasted  how  good 
the  Lord  is,  and  know,  frpm  experience,  how 
infinitely  rich  and  happy  the  incomparable  .know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ  renders  every  one  who 
esteem^  all  things,  in  comparison  therewith,  but 
as  ,loss  and. as  dro^s,  we  wish  that  all  men^but 
especially  our  countrymen  and  fellow-professors, 
may  become  acjquainted  therewith.  To  this, 
end,  wherever  a  door  is  opened,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  present^,  both  when  We  speak  and 
when  we  write,  we  bear  testimony  to  Christ, 
and  declare  that  in  him  alone  is  salva^on.  AX 
the  Bame  tidie,  we  feel  the  loss  wliiph  the  inhabi- 
tants sustain  from  not  being  in  possessipn  x)f.  the 
written  word  of  God^  from  being  unable  to  ^ead 
in  the  wonderful  book  of  the  Lord^  what  we 
testify  to  .  them,  and  what  they  have>  in  some 
degree,  known  by  experience. 

"  We  have  ample  proof  how  the  poor  would 
rejoice,  how  delighted  they  would  be,  how  their 
faith  would  be  strengthened  and  confirmed,  if 
they  had  the  means  of  reading  in  the  Bible  of 
what  Jhey  inwardly  feel,  or  believe  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  Our  care  ahd  attention 
will  be  principally  employed  in  faithfully  editing" 
the  pure,  uncorrupted  written  word  of  God,  with- 
out any  addition,  commentary,  or  interpretation. 
As  it  has  been  our  privilege  not  to  believe  in  men, 
but  in  God  and  his  word,  we  have  no  desire  by 
human  additions,  to  deceive  or  blind  others,  and 
to  lead  them  from  the  true  light.  We  heartily 
unite  with  every  one  who  reveres  the  Bible*  in 
the  wish  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  our  brethren, 
as  it  came  from  God,  and  was  penned  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles..  There  are  many  who 
can  afibrd  to  purchase  the  New  Testament  at  a 
low  price,  but  a  much  greater  number  to  whom 
it  must  be  given.  Our  native  country  is  almost 
exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the  repeated 
plunder  and  requisitions  of  the  French,  and  by 
the  taxes  and  enormous  burdens  of  the  war 
during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  many  are  be- 
come more  hungry  and  solicitous  for  the  written 
word  of  God.  The  field  is  indeed  extensive, 
but  the  seed  is  insufficient  aa(\  scarce.  May  the 
means  be  put  into  our  power  to  cover  the  field 
with  seed ;  stretch  put  to  us  your  liberal  hands  ; 
grant  us  what  God  may  direct,  who  has  in  his 
abundant  mercy  blessed. you.  You  give* it  to 
him  who  has  made  us  poor  and  hungry  for  his 
word." 


*«I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  not  sent  me 
some  Bibles,  and  some  of  that  book  called  the 
*  Heart  of  Man.'  The  desire  for  this  book 
among  my  peopfe  is  so  great  that  I.atai  at  a' loss 
how  to  satisfy  them.  Brethren,  we  -roust  i^w 
lose  no  time.  It,  is  the  time  of  God's  salvation 
wiv|c(i  he  hath  ^ven.  Do,  do  your  best,  all  of 
ydu,to  let  us  have  the  scriptures  and  the  books 
I  have  mentioned.  I  have  occasion  every  week 
for  some  of  ikevfk ;  there  Is  more  and  more  stir- 
ring both  of  good  imd  evil ;  persecution  is  ap- 
proaching, but  at  the  same  time  th^  Iiunger  for 
the  truth  increases,  and  the  number  of  sincere 
believers,  is  augmented  from  day  tp  day.  I  beg  it 
therefore  of  you,  and  of  all  the  brethren  in  Christ, 
who  are  interested  in  the  good  work,  to  sujpply 
us  every  week  with  as  many  Bibles  as  they  caq. 
It  is  now  that  they  d<i  good  more  especially,  the 
people  being  eager  for  them;  without  this  it 
WOUI4  be  of  little  avail  to  distribute  them.  Yolk 
and  my  family  salute  you  as  brethren — may  the 
grace  of  God  increase  and  be  established  in  all 
of  us,  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen." 

About  tl^is  time  Jhe  attention  of  W.  Allen  was 
called; to  a  subject  with  which  he  was  evidently 
deeply  interested.  It  was  found  that  the  metro- 
polifi  was  infected  by  a  number  of  youthful  of- 
fenders, from  nine  to  t;welve  years  of  age ;  their 
number  was  estiipated  at  six  or  seven  hundred. 
Tie  species  of  crime  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted are  not  clearly  explained;  but  we  find 
that  young  as  they  were,  the .  sanguinary  laws 
then  in  force,  declared  some  of  them  capital,  and 
that  the  sentence  of  death  was-  actually  pro- 
noulic^d  upon  so^ne  of  these  juvenile  criminals. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  this  barbarous 
sentence  was,  in  any  of  these  cases,  carried  into 
execution.  From  some. expressions  in  the  diary, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  generally  ad- 
dicted to  stealing,  and  this  tvas  probably  their 
principal  offente.  As  such  crimes,  when  com- 
mitted by  children,  are  usually  the  result  of  des- 
titution or  evil  example,  a  society  was  formed, 
of  which  the  subject  pf  this  review  was  one, 
who  made  vigorous  exertions  -to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  circumstances  of  these  youths, 
and  to  promote  the  needful  efforts  for  their  re- 
formation. The  subject  is  frequently  noticed 
in  the  diary,  in  terms  which  sufficiently  indicate 
the  solicitude  of  our  friend  for  the  redemption  of 
this  neglected  class.  In  this,  as  in  his  other 
engagemenjts  for  improving  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  men,  he  was  evidently  stimulated  by  an 
appreheiision  of  duty.  And  we  can  tcarcely 
doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  miserable 
outcasts  of  society,  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
want .  of  proper  instruction  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  vicious  course,  gave  additional 
ardour  to  ihe  zeal  with  which  he  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend  the 
education  of  the  poor.  With  this  ^  lew  he  ap- 
pears to  have  maiQtained  an  extensive  cones- 
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pondence  urith  persons  residing  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  His  labours  in  this  line  extended 
to  Russia,  France,  Hayti  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  sentiments  of  W.  Allen  on  the  imt)ortr 
aaee  of  educating  the  poor,  and  the  oppofi(ition  to 
his  enlaiged  and  benevolent  efforts,  which  arose 
from  religious  intolerance,  m  clearly  ^d  forci- 
bly expressed  in  a  letter  to  Count  L(even,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  from  which  the- following 
extract  is  made :        '  -• 

^  The  vast  importance  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  poorest  di^sses^f  the  people,  has  so  deeply 
impressed  my  mind,  that  I  considev  it  my  duty, 
as  long  as  I  liv^,  to  do  allm  my  power  to  pro*- 
mote  it, — ^not  only  In  my  x)wfl  country,  but  in 
every  other.  In  England,  it  is  >only  within  these 
few  years  that  the  public  have  been  convinced, 
that  the  crime  an 4  misery,  which  abound  among 
our  poorf  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  education ;  and  now,  notwithstuiding 
all  .that  has  been  done,  it  appears,  by  inquiry, 
that  in  Great  Britain  alone,  exclusive  of  her 
colonies,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  are  growing  up  to  &e  state  of  men  and 
women  without  any  education  at  all,  and  are 
liable  to  become*  an  easy  prey  to  temptation  and 
vice.  To^  this  cause  we  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  the  crowded  state  of  our  prisdns,  and 
the  ptovalence  of  crimd  among  the  lower  orders. 
The  gradual  progress  of  the  efforts  of  the  British 
and  .Foreign  School  Society,  and  other  societies 
with  a  similar  object,  are,  however,  proceeding 
towards  remedying  the  evil.  But  the  opposition 
encountered  from « those  who  hsive  never  con- 
sidered this  subject  in  its  true  point  of  view->- 
more  especially  from  those  who  are  bigoted  to 
some  particular  system  of  religion,  and  would 
prefer,  that  the  poor  should  remain  ignorant, 
unless  they  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  ^ucated 
in  their  pellicular  creed,  renders  the  labour  of 
the  real  friends  to  their  country,  and  to  mankind, 
much  greater  than  it. ought  to  be.  If  our  govern-? 
mentwere  but  to  act  upon  this  grand  principle — 
that  as  long  as  individuals,  proved  themselves 
good  subjects  of  the  state,  and  were  zealously 
disposed  to  promote  obedience  to  the  ruling  au- 
thorities in  all  civil  concerns,  and  ^the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow-citizexls,  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote works  of  public  utility,  particularly  in  the 
general  education  of  the  poor,-*England  ii^ould, 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
esdubit  to  the  nations  a  pattern  of  morality  and 
virtue:  the  united  energies  of  nil  good  men 
would  be  directed  to  one  point,  and  with  an  irre- 
sistible efibrt.  But,  unfortunately,  in  this  coun<^ 
try  it  is  thought  of  more  importance  to  support 
one  particular  establishment  of  religion,  than  to 
attend  to  the  most  efficacious  plans  for  producing 
habits  of  morality  and  virtue  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  which,  in  all  countries,  is  made 
up  of  thf  labouring  cUss.  Thus  is  England 
situated;  and  here  this  great  work  must  princi- 


pally be  carried  on,  by  private  individuals,  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  government.  But 
in  Russia  these  impediments  do  not  exist,  and 
her  present  enlightened  Emperor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  set  the  world  an  example,  which  must 
produce  the  most  striking^effect** 

\     .  (To  be  continued.) 

Abridged  from  the  North  BrItlih'IteTlew,  for  Friendt*  Reriew. 
CfflNA.  ,         .         ' 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Ppssessing  a  population 
•-sitaloHntingto  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and 
well  defined  portion  of  the  globe,  it  has  existed 
as  a  peculiar  and  entirely  secluded  kingdom  for 
^  lobger  period  of  time  than  any  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and 
wars  and  fpreign  conquests  were  making  vast 
changes- on  the  r^t  of  the  world— while  nations 
were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  flourishing  for  a 
season,  and  then  sinking  into  insignificance,  the 
Chinese  held  on  in  one  unifptra  tenor — with  the 
same  arts,  the  same  government,  the  same  laws, 
unchanged  and  uninterrupted,  except  by  casual 
outbreaks  and  tumults  withiQ  themselves,  which 
were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed  over.  While 
many  mighty  nations  of  the  Westein  world 
were  still  in  a  statd  of  (Comparative  barbarism, 
the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  to  embellish 
domestic  life,-!— they,  were  clotiied' in  their  silks 
and  cottons — were  expert  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil — knew  something  of  the.  nature  of  the  mag- 
netic Gompass-rof  gunpowder,  and  various  other 
inventions  still  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  certain 
timid  and  exclusive  policy,  which  has  all  along 
characterized  their  intercourse  with  surrounding 
nations,  as  mu^h,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit, 
which  made  then^  look  down  upon  all  others  as 
barbarians,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  for  so 
long  a  time  in  such  a  state  of  singular  seclusion. 
At  last,  however,  the  speQ  has  been  broken;  an 
almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  hss  done 
for  them,  what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  agents  in  performing  among  all 
the  nations  of  tlie  world — it  has  opened  up  this 
vast  empire  to  the  intercourse,. and  influence,  and 
^xamlple  of  other  races,  and  other  modes  of 
civilization.  If  it  be  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,  neither  is  it  for  nations;  for  we  find  that 
the  ssnne  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish  notions, 
which  arise  in  the  solitary  and  secluded  indi- 
dividual,  are  no  less  apt  to  take  possession  of  a 
whole  community.  Hence  the  exclusive  jeal- 
ousy of  etrang^rs,  the  vain  boasting,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  manners  and  history  of  all  other 
nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese. 

Hitherto,  bur  information  regarding  the  actual 
state  of  China  has  been  derived  from  the  has^ 
survey  of  ambassadors  quickly  passing  through 
it,  or  tlie  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries 
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who  had  been  permitted,  under  many  restrictions, 
to  enter  the  country.  But  now  that  five  of  the 
largest  maritime  cities  have  been  opened  by 
treaty  to  the  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all 
nations*  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers who  have  nuide  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  language,  and  whose  opportuniiies  of  obser- 
vation have  been  more  extensive  and  more  unre- 
served than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  population  of  China  both  from  native 
statements  and  the  calculations  of  foreigners, 
has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  350  mil- 
lions. Immense  as  this  amount  of  human  beings 
a!ppears,  it  is  perhaps  not '  an  over-estimate. 
The  cHy  of  Canton  is  said  to  contain  a  million 
of  inhabitants;  that  of  Foochow  600,000;  and 
the  other  cities  visited,  are  reported' to  be^ne- 
rally  swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  -even  sup- 
posing the.  estimate  abovp  given  to  be  correct,  the 
whole  Mrea  of  China  Proper  contains  1,300,000 
square^  miles,  so  that  we  have  to  each  square, 
mile  877  human  beings.  Now,  if  we  compare 
this  rate  of  population  with  that  of  England,  as 
afforded  by  the  last  census  of  1841,  weshall  find 
that  in  it  there  are  29t  persons  to  every  Square 
mile.  We  must  not  then1)e  deceived  by  exag- 
gerated conceptions  of  the  extreme  density  of  the 
population  of  China.  With  a  comparatively 
level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that  in  many 
localities  bears  two  Crops  a  year,  and  an  indus- 
trious and  frugal  people,  the  average  density  of 
the  population  comes  considerably  short  of  that 
of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface^  and  kn  amount  of 
population  equal  to  twenty-five  Englands,  this 
vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the  despotic  sway  of  one 
individual.  The  genius  of  a  people' most  fre- 
quently moulds  their  government.  The  mild 
and  submissive,  and  generally  unirapassioned 
character  of  the  Chinese,  peciiUarly  fits  them  for 
implicit  subjection.  Their  leading  mental  charac- 
teristic is  plam  homely  common  sense— they 
have  not  the  Vmoginatiye  qualities'  or  passionate 
enthusiasm  of  other  oriental  nations,  neither 
harg  they  the  profound,  excursive,  and  restless 
intellects  of  the  nations  of  tl^e  West.  Filial  re- 
spect and  veneration  is  their  most  prominent  in- 
stinct— ^their  notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal. 
From  Aeir  fathers  and  kindred  their  respect  ex- 
tends to  their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who 
again,  on  their  parts^  take  care  to  foster  and  en- 
courage such  feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them. 
Public  opinion  exists  and  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on  bad  government,  or 
outrageously  corrupt  administration ;  but  there  js 
neither  the  desire  nor  energy  to  carry  it  further. 
There  is  no  permanent  or  hereditary  nobility 
among  this  people.  There  are  many  old  fami- 
lies who  are  held  in  estii^iation,  but  the  two  great 
distinctions  of  the  people  are  into  the  literary 
class  and  the  plebeian.  Admission  into  ^e  lite- 
rary class  is  open  to  every  individual  of  the  em* 
pire,  however  poor  or  unknown ;  and  from  this 


class  alone  are  selected  all  government  ofiicials, 
from  the  lowest  clerk  up  to  the  greatest  mandarin. 
Candidates  for  admislBion  are  subjtected  to  a 
strict  and  generally  an  impartial  examination. 
AAer  haviqg  passed  this  first  examination,  they 
undergo  a  second  and'  more  searching  one  before 
they  can  bexfome  eligible  for  office ;  and  a  third 
is.  uecessar}'  for  tho^e  who  aim  at  the  highest 
posts.  The  candidates  for  these  literary  honours 
are  always  Very  numerous,  and  an  intense  in- 
terest is ,  shown  at  the  periods  of  examination^ 
both  by  the  individuals  themselves  and  their 
relatives.  A  great  many  are  of  course  rejected, 
but  these  return  again  and  again  to  their  studies, 
and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the  ordeal. 
Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed 
in  time  to  some  Government  employment,  and 
the  highest  appointments  are  opea  to  all.  So 
highly  is  admission  into  this  literary  class  prized 
by  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirajAt  sheds  a 
lustre  on  his  family,  and  even  ennobles  his  more 
hutoble  parent. 

In  genera],  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  popular 
tion,  especially  in  the  cpuntry  districts,  are  j;)eace- 
ful  and  submissive.  In  the  lai^  towns,  how- 
ever, especially  in  Canton,  there  are  frequent 
tumultuous  ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  con- 
tempt and;  hatred  of  foreigners  cannot  be  easily 
restrained,  and  the  appellation  <«Fanquee,"  or 
*'  foreign  devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach. 
Canton,  however,  affords  not  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  Chinese  manner^.  In  the  more  northern 
cities^  and  in  the  country  districts,  a  stranger 
may  safely  mingle  with  the  people,  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  their 
excessive  curiosity.  They  are  almost  unilbrmly 
kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  fare  but  poorly,  and  have  great  diffi- 
culty in"  making  out  their  daily  bread,  while 
hosts  of  beggars  arc  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities. 
For  these  a  tax  is  levied  in  Amoy,  and  perhaps 
in  other  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,^  the  col- 
lector of  which  is  called  **  the  king  of  the  beg- 
gars." This  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the 
payers,  and  is'  indirecdy  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Government.  **  The-  king,"  who  is  duly 
elected  from  among  the  number  of  the  beggars, 
calls  on  each  hous^older  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  ascertains  the  monthly  subscription 
whl^h  he  is  willing  to  giro,  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and 
the  clatter  of  tlie  sticks  by  which  they  implore 
relief.  For  the  sum  of  &ve  or  six  hundred  ca«A,* 
a  month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of  paper,  inscribed 
with  three  copies '  of  the  characters  for  **  great 
good  luck,'^  inclosed  within  an  outline  of  a  jar  or 
vase;  this  i^  affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a  sign  of 
immunity,  and  is  renewed  at  the  commencement 
of  every  year.     Any  beggar  overlooking  this 


*  A  Inindred  cash  are  wortll  fo^irpence  .half-penny 
of  our  money. 
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bill,  of  exemption*  and  entering  a  shop  for  relief, 
maybe  seized  by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten 
on  the  spot.  "  The  king,"  after  giving  a  certain' 
proportion  to  the  mandarind,  and  appropriating  a 
certain  fand  for  the  support  of  the  incorporated 
society  ^of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropriate  the 
reniainder  to  his  own  use,  and  .to  become  a  rieh 
man.  The  beggars  are  covered  ^  with  tattered 
rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not 
yery  particular  in  the  mode  of  satisfying  their 
hunger. 

**I  observed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  '<one  of  these 
begp^ars  pass  .  the  shop  of  a  .confectioner^  ^nd 
stealthily  slip  a  cake  into  his  hafid,  and  throw  it 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners,  who  saw 
the  thefi.  ran  out  and  followed  the  thief,  caught' 
him  by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake  from 
the  folds  of  his  sleeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of 
lynch-law  very  common  ip  a  country  where 
ordinary  law  is  expensive,  and  bribes  must  pre- 
cede justices  gave  the  beggar  a  severe  beating, 
and  let  him  departt  amid  the  applause  of  the 
crowd,  the  good  humour  of  the  tradesmaxk  him- 
self, and  a  remarkable  nondialance  on  the  part 
of  the  offender." 

**  The  recently-ardved  stranger  naturally  mani- 
fests eurpirise  and.  incredulity  on  being  told  that 
the  estimated  population  of  Canton  exceeds  a 
million.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits  the 
close  streets,  with  their  dense  population  and 
busy  wayfarers,  huddled  together  into  lanes  from 
fire  to  nine  feet  wide,  where  Europeans  could 
scarcely  inhale  the  breath  oT  life,  the  greatness 
of  the  number  no  longer  appears  incredible. 
AJ^er  the  first  feelings  of  novelty  have  passed 
away,  disappointment,  rather  than  admiration, 
occupies  the  mind.  As  the  visitor  pursues  his 
course,  narrow  lanes  still  'continue  to  succeed 
each  othefft  and  the  conviction  is  gradually  im- 
pressed on  Uie  mind,  that  such  is  the '  general 
character  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Along  these, 
busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders,  and 
porters,  make  their  way ;  while  occasionally  the 
noisy  abrupt  tone»  of  vociferating  coolies  remind 
the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  dimen- 
sions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  iie  exp^ 
diency  of  keeping  at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision. 
Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  re- 
lieved by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of 
the  highel*  class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the 
shoulders  of  two,  or  sonietimes  four  men.  Yet, 
with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs 
any  accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature.  On 
the  river  the  same  order  and  regularity  prevail. 
Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than 
200,000  denizens  of  the  river,  whose  hereditary 
domains  are  the  watery  element  that  supports 
their  little  dwelling,  yet  hsarmony  and  good  feel- 
ing are  conspicuous  in  the  accommodating  man- 
ner with  which  they  make  way  for  each  other. 
These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human  species  shovtr 
a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  ei^uanimity,  aiid  con- 
trive, in  this  way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of 


its  little  troubles ;  while  die  fordtude  and  patience 
with  which  the  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  their  boat  u  borne,  is  remarkable. 

**To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
river-population  to  the  streets  in  the  suburbs,  the 
same  spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  external 
things  is  everywhere  observable ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult which  to  regard  with  most  'Surprise->-the 
narrow  abocLes  of  the  one,  or  the  little  boats 
whioh  serve  as  family  residences  to  the  other. 
There  is  something  of  romance  in  the  effect  of 
Chii^ese  streets.  On  either  side  are  shops, 
dedked  out  with  native  ware,  furniture,  aud 
manufactures  of  various  kinds.  These  are 
adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly, and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  various  kinds  of  saleable  articles  which  may 
be  had  within.  Native  artists  seem  to  have 
lavished  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  in- 
scriptions, and,  by  their  caligraphy,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  commodities  for 
sale.  Many  of  these  sign-boards  contain  some 
fictitious  >emblem,  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
shop,  similar  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  London 
two  centuries  ago.  On  entering,  the  proprietor, 
with  his  assistants  or  partners,  welcome  a  fo- 
reigner with  sundry  salutations ;  sometimes  ad- 
vancing' to  shake  hands^  and  endeavouring  to 
make  the  .most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of 
English.  They  will  show  their  saleable  articles 
with  the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of 
disappointment  if,  ailer  gratifying  his  cariosity, 
he  departs  without  purchasing.  At  a  distance 
from  the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  foreigner 
is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred, rapidly  gather  round  the  shop,  and  frequent 
embarrassment  ensues  from  an  incipient  or  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medium.  In 
these  parts  the  shop-keepers  knc^w  nothing  but 
their  own  language,  aire  more  moderate  in  their 
politeness,  and,  as>  a  compensation^  put  a  less 
price  on  their. wares.  To  write  one's  name  in 
Chinese: characters  is  a  sure  method  of  enhancing 
their  good  favour.  Sometimes  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a 
shop,  and  there  they  remain,  singing  a  melan- 
choly dirge-like  strain,  and  most  perseveringly 
beating  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  till  the 
weary  shopman  at  length  takes  compassion  on 
them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his  shop  by 
giving  a  copper  cash  to  each ;  on  receiving  which 
they  depart,  and  repeat  the  same  experiment 
elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these  blind 
beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity. 
A  kindly  indulgence  is  extetided  to  them,  and 
they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right'  of  levyjng  a  cop- 
per cash  from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter, 
it  is  said  that  this  fiimishes  a  liberal  means  of 
livelihood  to  an  immense  number  of  blind  per- 
sons, who,  in  many  instances,  are  banded  to- 
gether in  companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a 
code  of  rules,  on  breach  of  which  the  transgressor 
is  expelled  the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 
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^^  In  every  little  open  kpace  there  are  crowds 
of  travelling  doctors,  haranguing  the  multitude 
on  the  wonderful  powers  and  healing  virtues  of 
the  '^medicines  which  they  expose  for  sale. 
Close  by,  some  cunning  fortune-teller  may  he 
seen,  with  crafly  look,  explaining  to  some  aWe- 
stricken  simpleton  his  future  destiny  in  life,  from 
a  number  of  books  arranged  before  him,  and  con- 
sulted with  due  solemnity.  In  another  part, 
some  tame  birds  are  exhibiting  theii'  clever  feats, 
in  singling  out,  from  amongst  a  hundred  others, 
a  piece  of  paper  enclosing  a  coin,  and  then  re- 
ceiving a  grain  of  millet  as  a  reward  of.  their 
elevetness.  At'  a  little  distance  are  some  fruit^ 
stalls,  at  which  «ld  and  you«g  are  making  pur- 
chases, throwing  lots  for  the  quantity  they  are 
to  receive.  Near^hese  again  are  noisy  gangs  of 
people,  pursuing  a  less  equivocal  course  of. 
gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamours,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in 
the  issue.  In  another  part  may  be  seen  disposed 
the  apparatjus  oS  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who  is 
performing  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crQwn  of 
some  fellow-countryman  unable  to  command  the 
attendance  of  the  artist  at  a  house  of  his  own." 

(TobeeontlDued.) 
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It  is  sometimes  highly  convenient  to  be  able 
to  determine  with  facility,  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  a  given  day  of  the  month  occurred. 
D'Aubigne,  in  his  History  of  the  Reforination, 
informs  us,  that  the  mother  of  Martin  Luiher 
being  questioned  respecting  the  time  of  his  birth, 
replied  that  she  renjembered  the  day  and  the 
hour,  but  was  not  certain  as  to  the  year.  The 
day,  we  are  told,  was  the  10th  of  November; 
and  the  next  day  was  Tuesday.  The  year  was 
supposed  to  be  1483.  There  the  historian  leaves 
us  to  make  out  the  date  as  we  can. 

A  writer,  on  a  cert4in  occasion,  professing  to 
relate  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction  which 
took  place  many  years  before,  begins  his  narra- 
tive, **  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  August,  1778." 
The  statements  appeared  question^le,  tod  one 
mode  of  sifting  th&  testimony  was  to  examine 
whether  the  dates  wece  consistent ;  if  they  were 
not,  the  whole  testimony  was  greatly  impaired. 
But  an  almanac,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  hand.  Bonds,  or  other  legal 
documents,  dated  many  years  back,  are  some- 
times produced  under  circumstfinces  which 
furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  they  were 
forged  long  after  their  date.  Now  it  may  readily 
happen  that,  an  instrument,  fraudulently  dated 
several  years  back,  may  bear  on  the  face,  a  day 
which  was  in  reality  the  first  of  the  week.  Such 
a  fact,  fairly  proved,  would  unquestionably  set 
the  obligation  aside.  Let  us  then  see  whether 
an  easy  method,  which  requires  no  great  ex- 
ertion of  tfiought,'may  not  be  given,  whereby  a 


question  of  Uiis  kind  may  be  certainly  decided 
for  any  time  past  or  future. 

Take  then  the  first  iseven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  denote  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  always 
denoting  the  first  day  of  the  year^— whatever  day 
of  the  week  it  may  be — by  the  letter  A.  Then 
as  twenty -eight  days  make  exactly  four  weel^s, 
the  .twenty-ninth  of  (he  first  month  will  also  be 
denoted  by  A ;  and  the  letters^  being  taken  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
will  be  respectively  denoted  by  B  and  C.  Con- 
sequently the  first  of  the  second  month  will  be 
indicated  by  D:  In  case  the  year  is  a  common 
one,  in  which  the' second  ntonth  has  28  days, 
the.  third  month  begins  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  as  the.  second.  That  da^  is  .therefore 
represented  by  D.  Proceeding  m  this  maAner 
through  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and 
recollecting  that  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth  and 
eleventh  have  thirty  days  each,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  days  on  which  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  begip,  commencing  with  the  first, 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  A,  D,  D,  6,  B,  £,  G, 
C,  F,  A,  D,  Fi  To  assist  tlie  memory  in  retain- 
ing these  letters  in  their  proper  order,  a  simple 
couplet  has  been  devised,  the  words  of  which 
begip  with  them : 

**  At  Dover  Dwell  George  Brown  Esquire, 
Goo4  Caleb  Finch  And  David  Fryer.'* 

Now,  as  a  common  year  contains  365  days, 
or  52  weeks  and  1  day,  the  last  day  of  such 
year  is  always  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
first.  '  Heiice  the  new  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding a  common  one,  begins  one  day  later  in 
the  week  than  its  predecessor..  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  whatever  day  is  denoted  by  the  letter 
A  in  one  yeai>— supposing  it  a  common  one—* 
the  iiext  'day  of  the  week  must  be  denoted  by 
the  same  letter  in  the  following  year.  Thu«, 
confining  our  attention  at  present  to  years  of  365 
days,  supposo  the  year  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  then  A^  which  always  stands  for  the 
first  of  the  year,  will  represicnt  First  day.  ^  is 
then  styled  the  Dominical  letter.  But  the  next 
year  beginning  on  Second  day,  A  will  then 
denote  the  second  aiicil  G  the  first  day  of  the 
week ;  hence  G  is  then  the  Dominical  letter. 
Again,  the  next  year  copimencing  on  Third  day, 
A  must  denote  that  day,  G  the  second,  and  F 
the  first;  F  therefore  becomes  the  Dominical 
letter.  Thus,  we  find  that  on  passing  from  the 
old  year  to  the  new,  the  Dominical  letter  ^or 
that  which  denotes  the  first  of  the  week)  fails 
one  place  bs^k  in  the  alphabet. 

But  in  a  leap  year,  the  second  month  contains 
four  weeks  and  one  day,  hence  the  third  month 
begins  one  day  later  in  the  week  than  the  second ; 
consequ^ndy,  to  make  the  same  letter  D  denote 
the  first  of  both  months,  the  Dominical  letter 
must  fall  one  place  back  upon  passing  from  the 
second  month  to  third.  Of  course  every  leap 
year  has  two  Dominical  letters  ;-one  for  the  first 
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and  second  months,  and  the  next  preceding  one 
in  the  alphabet  for  the  other  ten. 

If,  then,  we  know  the  Domuiical  letter  for  any 
given  year,  it  is  readily  deterini4]ed  for  any  suc- 
ceeding or  preceding  year.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  is  to  reckon  one  day  backward  in  the  alpha- 
bet for  every  succeeding  year,  with  an  additional 
day  for  every  intervening,  leap  year.  For  a 
preceding  time,  the  reckoning  must  be  made  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  therefor^  to  find  the  Dominical  letter  for 
some  given  year,  which  is  easily  done  when  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  it  begins  is  known. 
Bat  CO  place  the  subject- on  a  general  basis,  we 
may  begin  with  a  centurial  year.  Under  the 
Gregorian  style,  now  in  use,  the  centurial  years, 
if  the  century  is  not  divisible  by  four,  are  common 
ones.  Thus,  in  four  hundred  years,  three  leap 
years  are  dropped;  pf  course,  there  are  497 
changes  of  Dominical  letters  in  thstt  time,  which 
number  is  divisible  by  seven.  Hence  the  Do- 
minical letters  at  the  end  of  that  time  begin  anew. 
If,  then,  we  determine  the  Dominical  letters  for 
four  successive  centurial  years,  under  the  new 
style,  we  have  them  for  all  other  preceding, 
or  following  centurial  years.  To  begin  then 
with  1700,  we  require  nothing  more  than  the 
fact,  that  the  present  year  1847  began  on  Sixth 
day,  and  that  every  fourth  year  since  1700,  with 
one  exception,  was  a  leap  year.  Now  as  A  this 
year  denotes  the  sixth  of  the  week,  the  firs^must 
be  represented  by  C,  which  is  therefore  the  Do- 
minical letter.  Now/from  1700  to  1847,  there 
were  147,  of  which  35  were  leap  years;  the 
sum  of  which  numbers  i&.182:  and  this  sum 
being  divisible  by  7,  it  follows  that  the  Dominical 
letter  for  1700  was  C,  the  same  as  for  1847. 
Now  from  1700  to  1800,  there  were  100  years, 
24  of  which  were  leap  years ;  hence  124  being 
divided  by  7,  the  quotient  shows  that  the  Domini- 
cal letter  had  run  seventeen  times  round  the  cir- 
cuit, and  the  remainder  5  indicates  that  it  had 
run  over  five  letters  from  C  in  a  retrograde  order, 
thus  ending  in  1800  at  E.  In, like  manner  it 
woald  ran  daring  the  interval  between  1800  and 
1900,  from  E  to  G.  But  as  2000  will  be  a 
leap  year,  the  changes  from  1900  to  the  third 
month,  2000,  will  be  125 :  hence  the  Dominical 
letters  for  that  year  will  be  B  and  A.  The  Do- 
minical letters  for  the  centurial  years  being  thus 
determined  and  fixed  in  the  memory,  those  for 
any  intermediate  years  are  easily  found.  Recur- 
ring to  1778,  if  to  78  we^add  its  fourth,  19,  the 
sum  divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of  6: 
whence  counting  back  six  letters  firom  C,  fthe 
letter  for  1700,)  we  stop  at  D,  the  Dominical 
letter  for  1778.  If,  then,  we  trace  the  foregoing 
couplet  to  th^  eighth  letter  €,  we  find  that  the 
eifhth  month,  1778,  began  on  Seventh  day  ;  for 
when  D  denotes  the  first  of  the  week,  C  must 
indicate  the  seventh.  Hence  as  the  22d  of  the 
month  is  always  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
first,  the  22d  was  on  seventh  day  and  not  on  the  first. 


From  these  premises  the  following  simple 
process  is  deduced.  Take  the  number  of  the 
century,  (that  is,  use  the  two  last  figures  denoting 
the  year,  omitting  the  former  two,)  add  one- 
fourth/^and  divide  the  sum  by  7,  the  quotient 
being  disregarded ;  count  from  the  letter  of  the 
centurial  year,  backward  a  number  equal  to 
the  remainder,  and  we  have  the  Dominical  letter 
for  the  year.  If  it  is  a  leap  year,  that  letter 
applies  to  the  last  ten  months,  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing one  td  the  other  two.  Thus,  to  find  the 
Dominical  letter  lor  1925yto  25  add  6  (its  fourth 
part);  the  sum,  31,  divided  by  1  leaves  a  re- 
mainder of  3;  and  the  Dominical  letter  for  1900 
being  G,  that  for  1925  must  be  D.  Suppose 
now,  we  wish  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  week 
the  4th  of  3d  month  1849,  the  day  for  inaugura- 
ting  the  next  President,  will  occur.  To  49' add 
12,  its  fourth  part,  and  divide  the  sum,  61,  by  7, 
the  remainder  5  counted  backward  from  E, 
the  letter  for  1800,  brings  us  to  G,  which  will 
therefore  be  the  Dominicsd  letter  for  1849.  The 
letter  D  wh.ich  indicates  the  1st  of  the  3d  month, 
will  therefore  represent  the  5th  of  the  week,  and 
of  course  the  4th  of  the  month  will  correspond 
to  the  f»rst  of  the  week. 

To  acconmiodate  our  reckoning  to  the  old  or 
Julian  style,  we  observe  that  the  first  Qf  the  year 
1800,  old  style,  corresponded  to  the  12th  of  the 
first  month  in  the  new ;  and  computing  as  before, 
we  find  thatthe  12th  of  the  first  month  1800 
was  the  first  of  the  week.  Hence  the  year  1800, 
according  to  the  old  style,  began  on  First  day; 
and  as  A  denotes  the  first  of  tlie  year,  the  Domi- 
nical letter  for  1800,  old  style,  during  the  first 
and  second  months,  was  A,  and  for  the  other 
ten  it  was  G,  the  next  preceding  one  in  the  al- 
phabet. The  Julian  account  makes  every  fourth 
year  a  leap  year;  hence  there  are  125  changes 
of  Dominical  letters  in  100  years,  when  the  old 
style  is  used.  But  125  divided  by  7  leaves  a 
remainder  of  6,  and  counting  6  backward  from 
the  Dominical  letters  corresponding  to  one  centu- 
rial year.  We  have  those  for  the  next;  hence  the 
Dominicril  letters  for  seven  centurial  years,  old 
style,  are  as  below : 
1800  1900  2000  2100  2200  2300  2400 
AGBA  CB  DC  ED  FE  GF 
At  the  end  of  seven  centuries  the  circuit  be- 
gins anew ;  hence  for  14Q0  the  Dominical  letters 
were  D  C,  as  in  2100.  Then  to  find  the  year 
of  Luther's  birth,  the  old  style  being  then  in  use, 
we  try  1483.  The  number  83  increased  by  20 
and  the  sum  divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of 
5 ;  then  counting  back  5  from  C,  the  letter  for  the 
last  ten  months  of  1400,  we  find  that  the  Domi- 
nical letter  for  1483  was  E.  Consequently,  D, 
the  first  of  the  11th  month  (November)  was  the 
7th  of  the  week ;  and  the  10th  must  have  been 
the  2d.  We  therefore  find  that  the  dates  of  1483 
are  consistent  with  the  facts  as  represented. 
The  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  unless  an  error 
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of  at  least  five  years  was  committed,  the  year 
1483  was  the  tnie  one. 

From  these  data  we  may  easily  decide,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  cavil,  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  «  given  day  of  the  month  in  any  year, 
past  or  to  come,  occurred  or  will  fall.  History 
informs  us  that  the  great  battle  by  which  the 
Narragansett  Indians  were  oveipowered  and 
large  numbers  of  women  and  children  consumed 
in  their  burning  -wigwams^  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1675.  This  being  under  the 
old  style,  we  readily  discover,  upon  the  princi- 
ples above  explained,  thatt  this  tremendous  de- 
struction of  life  occurred  on  Ihe  ^rst  day  of  die 
week.  L. 
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PHILADEtPfflA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  20, 1847. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  was  pro- 
bably  concluded  near  the  end  of  last  week,  but  no 
information  felative  to  its  proceedings  had  been 
receiyed  wjien  this,  number  was  put  to  press. 
Whenever  authentic  intelligence  on  that  subjeot 
shall  come  to  hand,  the  earliest  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 


The  poetical  paraphrase,  which  is  closed  in  this 
number,  is  not  an  AmeHcan  production,  but  was 
copied  from  an  English  pamphlet  lately  received. 
The  author's  name  is  not  giyen. 


The  Peace  Manual. — A  small  18mo.  yolnme  of 
252  pages,  with  thd  above  title,  has  been  published 
at  Boston  within  the  passing  year.  The  work  is 
composed  chiefly,  though  not.  wholly,  of  extracts 
judiciously  selected.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  unite  the  professors  of  Christianity^  of  ihe  various 
denominations,  in  a  general  effort  for  the  abolition 
of  war.  He,  in  consequence,  avoids  the  discussion 
of  those  questions  connected  with  the  subjeot,  .on 
which  a  diversity  of  opinion  is  known  to  exist, 
even  among  those  who  bold  the  custom  of  war  in 
abhorrence,  and  sincerely  desire  its  extinction. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  who  fully  assent  to  the  truth  of 
those  sublime  and  impressive  predictions  which 
abound  in  the  prophetic  volumes,  particularly  of 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  yet  entertam  the  belief, 
that,  situated  as  the  world  is,  war  is  sometimes 
allowable.  The  time  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  or  the  people  learn  war  any 
more,  must  unquestionably  come,  whenever  the 
Christian  religion  shall  have  produced  its  full  effect 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  this  opinion, 
Christians  in  general  will  doubtless  agree.  We  all 
admit  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  the 


Prince  of  Peace,  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end .  And  that  the  d  ispensation  which  He  came 
to  introduce  and  establish,  must  eventually  put  an 
end  to  war.  For  to  that  conclusion  the  prophetic 
annunciations  unavoidably  conduct  us.  Here  then 
would  appear  to  be  one  important  practical  issue 
upon  which  we  can  unanimously  agree.  If  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  immutable  in 
its  nature,  whatever  it  must  produce  at  a  future 
time,  it  may  produce  now,' if  not  counteracted  by 
human  perversity.  And  that  perversity,  while  un- 
restrained, must  always  operate  to  a  similar  end. 
Why  then  should  Christians  and  phflanthropists 
wait  for  the  fulfilment,  at  some  unknown  and  dis- 
tant period,  of  a  prophecy,  which  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  us  all  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  our 
own  day  1 

In  order  to  effect  any  object  which  requires  the 
concurrent  aetion  of  many,  two  things  are  essen- 
tially needful  to  be  impressed  on  the  public  Blind : 
That  the  object  proposed  is  reaUy  hnportant,  and 
that  the  attainment  is  practicable. 

To  ^x  a  just  impression  of  the  importance  of 
general  and  permanent  "peace,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us  devotes  several  chapters  of 
his  work  to  an  exposition  of  the  physical  evils  of 
war. 

Under  this  head  we  are  presented  with  a  niun- 
ber  of  estimates  of  the  enormous  expenditures  at- 
tendant u)pon  warlike  operations;  sufficiently 
proving,  that  even  in  an  economical  view,  the  cost 
is  greatly  beyond  the  value  of  the  object  for  which 
wars  are  professedly  waged.  The  wars  of  Europe, 
from  1793  to  1815,  are  computed  to  have  cost  and 
wasted  not  less  than  forty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  loss  of  life,  ^d  the  personal  sufferings^  oc- 
casioned by  war  are  vividly  portrayed;  and  the 
estimated  slaughter  by  the  various  wars  which 
history  records,  is  set  down  at  fourteen  thousand 
millions  of  human  beings )  or  about  fourteen  times 
the  whole  population  of  the*  globe  at  the  present 
time. 

Nearly  ninety  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to 
the  moral  evils  of  war.  Here  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluence is  forcibly  illustrated,  and  the  important 
and  undeniable  fact  brought  to  view,  tl^at  the  early 
Christians  refused  to  participate  in  war;  not  merely 
because  of  the  idolatry  then  usually  connected 
with  it,  but  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
religion. 


Summary  or  News.— The  steamship  Washing- 
ton arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  dates 
from  Enghind  to  the  24th  ult.,  five  days  later  than 
our  last  report.  The  condition  of  affairs  does  not 
seem  to  have  at  all  improved  since  the  sailing  o( 
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the  Caledonia ;  yet  some  writers,  both  in  England 
and  America,  express  the  opinion  that  the  woTSt 
of  the  mercantile  crisis  is  past,  and  that  a  change 
for  the  better  may  now  be  shortly  anticipated. 
The  Liverpool  deputation,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
expressed  much  sympathy  and  regret  for  the  con^ 
dition  of  the  country,  but  held  out  no  hope  of 
Government  relief.  Fourteen  additional  failures 
are  reported,  ten  of  which  occurred  in  Liverpool. 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Com  markelt : 
Cotton  has  declined  about  jd.'per  pouild. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  at  renewal  of  suf- 
fering in  Ireland  the  ensuing  winter.  "Food 
riots"  have  occurred  in  several  places,  and  much 
lawlessness  and  insubordination  are  manifested  by 
the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  Island.  Much 
deBtitution  also  exists  among  the  manufacturing 
classes  in  England,  and  in  particular,  the  condition 
of  the  population  of  LanoiMshire  threatens  to  be 
scarcely  above  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
itself. 

A  civil  war  appears  to  be  impending  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons 
are  respectively  mustering  their  forces  for  a  bbody 
conflict. 

The  emancipation  decree  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark— ^mentioned  on  page  79  ef  this  journal — has 
been  proclaimed  in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  a 
form  not  exactly  concordant  with] our  previous 
accounts,. 

The  fimous  Girard  College,  which  has  been 
fourteen  ye^rs  in  building,  may  now  be  considered 
finished.  On  the  13th  inst.,  the  Building  Commit- 
tee formally  transferred  the  possession  of  the 
buildings  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  ,The  latter 
give  notice,  that  on  the  1st  of  First  month  next,  the 
college  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  orphans. 

LIBERIA. 

Th6  Republic  of  Liberia  now  takes  ^  its  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth.— 
The  conatitQtion  has  been  received  at  Washings 
ton,  tB  adopted  by  its  Convention,  and  fills  over 
seven  columns  of  ^  printed  sheet  It  opens  with 
a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  establishment  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony*  which  concludes 
with  the  following  speech : 

«*Thereforet  in  die  name  .of  humanity,  and 
virtoe  and  religion— in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Giod,  our  common  Creator,  and  our -common 
judse,  we  aj^peal  to  the  nations  of  Christendomt 
and  eamesdy  and  respectfully  ask  of  them  that 
they  will  regard  us  with  the  sympathy  and 
firiradly  consideration  to  which  the  peculiarities 
of  onr  condition  entitle  us>  and  to  extend  to  us 
that  comity  which  marks  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  civilized  and  independent  communities.' - 

Next  follows  the  dedaraiian  of  r^A/«— many 


of  them  being  copied  from  the  State  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States;  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
may  be  inferred  from  an  extract : 

«f  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people :  all  free 
govemmentfl  are  instituted  by  their  authority,  and 
for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  a  ri^it  to  alter 
and  reform  the  same  when  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness require  it. 

'  •*  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  without  obstruction  or  molesta- 
tion from  others;  all  persons  demeaning  them- 
selves peaceably,  and  not  obstructing  others  in 
their  religious  worship,  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion,  and  no  sect  of  Christians  shall  have 
exclusive  privileges  or  preference  over  any  other 
sect,  bat  shall  be  alike  tolerated ;  and  no  religious 
test  whatever  shall  bereqnired  as  a  qualifieation 
for  civil  office,  or  the  exercise  of  any  eivil  right. 

"The  powers  of  this  government  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  the 
l^slative,  executive  and  judicial;  and  no  person 
belonging  to  one  of  these  departments  shall  exer- 
cise any  of  the  powers  belonging  to  either  of 
the  others.  This  section  is  not  to  be  construed 
to  include^jttstices  of  the  peace. 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  frfeedom  m  a  State;  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  republic.  The 
printmg  press  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who 
undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  6r  any  branch  of  government ;  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  rights 
thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of 
man;  and  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write 
and  print  on  the  subject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty." 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
the  Government  are  made  coi^nnable  to  our 
own ;  except  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  to  be  elected  every  two  years..  The 
Constitution  concludes  thus: 

"Done  in  Convention  at  Monrovia,  in  the 
eounty  of  Montscrrado,  hf  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria, this  26th  day'of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1847,  and  of -the  Republic  the  firsU  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  names.'* 
— ^.  American  and  V.  S.Gazeiie, 


FOUR  SLAVERS  CAPTURED. 

A  French  steamer  from  St.  Thomas,  reports 
the  capture  of  four  slave  ships.  Three  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  Ferret;  the  first,  a  Brazilian 
brigantine,  on  the  87th  of  J[une ;  the  second,  the 
Sebasticano,  three  weeks  latere  and  on  the  Idth 
of  July,  the  Faiska,  a  new  ship  from  Hamburg 
and  Liverpool.  Capt.  Dixon,  of  the  Rapid,  cap- 
tured a  Brazilian  brigantine,  on  the  dth  of  July.— 
CkruHan  Observer. 
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TftE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  Eighth  Aunual  Report  (or  that  for  the 
year  1847)  of  the  British  and  .Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society^  which  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived, contains  acme  startling  disclosures  re- 
specting this  odious  h>aific.  Fi;om  that  branch 
of  the  report  the  folloMring  is  extracted : 

^<  There  is  no  reason  for  beUeving  that  the 
slave-trade  has  been  less  active  during  the  past 
year,  than  it  was  in  that  which  preceded  ^it  On 
the  contrary,  the  Committee  are  convinced  that 
it  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  extent 
The  introduction  of  .slave-grown  sugar  into  the 
British  markets  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  that  article,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
slaves.  From  the  Slave-trade  Papers  for  1846 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  which  will 
show  its  recent  moveme^nts.  The  Commission- 
ers at  Sierra  Leone  say»  that  *  The  Cuban  slave- 
trade,  which,  under,  the  honourable  administration 
of  General  Valdez,  had  been  almost  anniliilated, 
has  latterly  been  revived  to  a  very  lamentable 
extent/ .  In  reference  to  the  Brazilian  slave- 
trade  they  observe^  that '  The  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  it  exceeds  that  in  any  previous  year 
since  this  British  and  Brazilian  Mixed  Court 
came  into  operation ;'  and  they  add,  *  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  list  of  Spanish  vessels 
would  have  been  even  larger  than  it  is,  but  for 
the  temporary  depressing  effect  which  recent 
disturbances  among  the  slave-population  of  Cuba 
has  had  in  creating  a  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-factors  on  this  coast,  and  deter- 
ring them  from  making  large  shipments  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  on  speculation.'  They  further 
observe,  notwithstanding  the  *  activity  of  the  in- 
creased-squadroh,'  and  *  the  addition  of  effective 
steam  vessels  to  the  cruizers  on  this  coast,' 
*  still  we  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is  increasing, 
and  that  it. is  conducted^  perhaps^  more  systema- 
tically than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto.'  The 
same  authorities  say,  ^Nearly  all  the  former 
noted  slave-haunts  appear  to  be  still  frequented, 
and  in  spite  of  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  the  British  commodore,  with  the  powerful 
force  under  his  command,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  number 
of  slaves  transported  both  to  Cuba  and  Brazil.' 
Her  Majesty's  Commissary  Judge  at  the  Ha- 
vanna,  after  stating  the  fact  that  10,000  slaves 
had  been  introduced  into  Cuba,  during  the  year 
1844,  observes,  *  Great,  however,  as  this  number 
may  be  considered,  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that, 
if  it  has  not  amounted  to  the  average  of  the  im- 
portations in  the  years  previous  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Valdez,  the  cause  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  smaller  demand  for  slaves,  rather 
than  to  the  diminished  activity  of  the  dealers,  t)r 
prohibitory  measures  of  the  government.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  slave-traffickers,  he  says,  *  If  it  suited 
their  interests  to  send  vessels,  I  doubt  whether^ 
they  would  be  deterred  by  the  fear.of  the  block* 


ading  squadron.'  H.  M.  Commissioners  at  Rio 
remark,  <  If  all  the  arguments  are  good  which  are 
brought  forward  to  ptove  that  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  slave-importations  would  at  once  ruin 
the  agricuhurai  interests,  it  must  be  conceded, 
that  during  the  last  four  years  those  interests 
have  prospered,  because  the  importation  of  slaves 
has  utideniably.  augmented  on  this  part  of  the 
Brazilian  coast ;'  and  they  add,  <  It  would  appear 
that  there  exists  a  brisk  demand  in  the  iiJand 
districts,  supplied  from  this  seaport  and  others 
in  its  vicinity.'  The  Commission's  at  Sierra 
Leone  write  that  'The  trade  still  continues  to  be 
carried  on  Ao  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Mozambique ;  and 
that  under  whatever  colours  the  vessels  engaged 
therein  may  sail,  the  negroes  who  are  carried 
off  are  destined,  for  the  ports  of  Brazil.*  Al- 
luding to  the  capture  of  slavers,  which  had  been 
made,  they  say,  « Of  these  vessels,  eight  were 
taken  in  the  Mozambique,  but  we  believe  that 
these  cases  «ure  few  in  number,  con^pared  with 
those  which  have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
cargoes  and  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Brazil; 
and  our  last  accounts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  tend 
to  confirm  this  belief,  as  they  mention  that  no 
less  than  thirty  vessels  were  in  preparation  for 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  alone.'  The  Com- 
missioners at  Boa  Vista,  Cape  de  Verde,  after 
stating  that  12''  north  of  the  line  had  been  left 
unwatched,  observe,  *  That  the  slavers  destined 
for  Sherbro,  or  GaHinas,  have  been  sent  with 
almost  equal  ease  to  the  wholly  neglected  ports 
of  Rio  Pongas,  Cacheo,  ^c,  and  the  losses  of 
Pedro  Blanco»and  the  slave-dealers  of  the  former 
pl^es,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  in- 
creased gains  of  Kyeten  (Don  Caitano  Nozzo- 
lini)  at  Bissao,  and  liis  confederates  in  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands.' 

Great  expectations  were  raised,  that  the  com- 
bined exertions. of  the  British,  American,  and 
French  squadrons  employed  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  would 
prove  effectual  for  that  purpose.  Had  facts 
been  taken  into  account,  those  expectations 
would  never  have  been  indulged.  The  Ameri- 
can squadron  can  only  capture  vessels  actually 
engaged  in  tlie  slave-trade  b^^aring  the  United 
States  flag.  The  French  squadron  is  restricted 
to  the  capture  of  vessels  bearing  the  French  or 
the  Brittsh  flag.  If  a  fleet  of  slavers  covered  by 
other  flags  were  to  sail  into  their  midst,  they 
could  not  be  captured.  It  is  the  British  squadron 
alone  that  can  capture  the  vessels  of  all  nations — 
the  American  excluded-^y  virtue  of  the  treaties 
which  this  country  has  with  them,  giving  her 
the  right  to  do  so.  Referring  to  this  point. 
Commodore  Jones,  in  his  reports  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, says,  *  In  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
squadron,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  rely 
entirely  on  our  own  resources,  with  litde  or  no 
reference  to  the  assistance  which  might  have 
been  looked  for-from  the  joint  cruizing  witli  the 
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foreigii  ships  of  war  which  were  expected  to 
combine  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade.'  « The  French  cniizers  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  a  single  capture.'  ...  *  The 
\merican  squadron  employed  on  this  station  has 
made  one  capture.'  The  Commodore  further 
says  that,  *  French  merchant  vessels  act  as  car- 
riers (or  cargoes  of  slave-goods  between  Brazil 
and  the  fecteries  on  the  coast.'  It  is,  however, 
the  American  vessels  which  more  particularly 
aid,  abet,  and  even  carry  on  the  slave-trade. 
Under'  cover  of  the  United  States  flag,  the 
slavers  frequently  <  defeated  the  object  of  the 
British  cruizers,'  because  ^  it  is  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  visit  their  vessels  On  the  high  seas.'  At 
present  the  Committee  are  informed  that  the 
whole  of  the  American  squadron  is  withdrawn 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the 
Mexican  war." 


From  the  LoaitTllIe  Morning  Courier. 
A  DAY  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
(Copcluded  from  jpage  I9d.) 

During  the. subsidence  of  this  tempest  there 
appeared  upon  the  plain  one  of  th^  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  I  dare  to  assert,  ever 
witnessed.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  had  dis* 
mounted  from  my  mule,  and,  turning  it  in  with 
die  eaballado,  was  walking  several  rods  in  front 
of  the  party,  in  order  to  lead  in  a  direct  course  to 
the  point  of  our  destination.  Diagonally  in  front, 
to  the  right,  our  course  being  west,  there  appeared 
the  figures  of  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  s^me 
fifteen  or  twenty.  Some  of  these  figures  were 
mounted  and  others  dismounted,  and  appeared 
to  be  marching  in  front.  Their  faces  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  turned  towards  us,  and 
at  first  tliey  appeared  as  jf  they  were  rushing  down 
upon  us.  Their  apparent  distance,  judgitig  from 
the  horizon,  was  from  three  to  five  milesr  But 
theirsize  was  not  correspondent,  for  they  appear* 
ed  nearly  as  large  as  our  own  bodies,  e^d  conse- 
qnendy  were  of  gigantic  stature.  At  the  first 
view,  I  suppoted  them  to  b^  a  small  party  of 
Indians  (probably  Utahs)  marching  from  the 
opposite  side  of  die  plain.  But  this  seemed  to 
me  scarcely  probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war  party 
would  be  Ukely  to  take  this  route.  I  called  to 
wme  of  our  party  nearest  to  me  to  hasten  fbrward« 
as  there  were  men  in  fi*ont  coming  towards  us. 
Very  soon  the  fifteen  or  twenty  figures  were 
multiplied  into  three  or  four  hundred,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  marching  forward  with  the  greatest 
aetion  and  speed.  I  then  conjectured  that  they 
might  be  Captain  Fremont  and  his  party,  with 
otlusrs  from  California,  returning  to  the  United 
States  by  this  route,  although  they  seemed  to  be 
too  numerous  even  for  this.  I  spoke  to  Brown, 
who  was  nearest  to  me,  and  asked  hinv  if  he 
noticed  the  figures  of  men  and  horses  in  front. 
He  answered  that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  ob« 
served  the 'same  appearances  several  times  pre- 


viously, but  that  they  had  disappeared,  and  he 
believed  them  to  be  optical  illusions  similar  to 
the  mirage.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  so 
perfect  was  the  deception,  that  I  conjectured  the 
probable  fact  that  these  figures  were  the  reflec- 
iion  of  our  own  images  by  the  atmosphere,  filled 
as  it  was  with  fine  particles  of  crystallized  mat- 
ter, or  by  the  distant,  horizon,  covered  by  the 
same  substance  This  induced  a  more  minute 
obsertration  of  the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  de» 
tect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were.  I  noticed  a 
single  figure,  apparently  in  front  in  advance  of 
all  the  others,  and  was  struck  with  its  likeness 
to  myself.  Its  motions,  too,  I  thought  were  the 
same  as  mii^e.  To  test  the  hypothesis  above 
suggested,  I  wheeled  suddenly  around,  at  the 
same  dme  stretching  my  arms  out  to  dieir  full 
length  and  turning  my  face  sideways  to  notice 
the  movements  of  this  figure.  It  went  through 
precisely  the  same  motions.  I  then  marched 
deliberately  and  with  long  strides  several  paces ; 
the  figure  did  the  same.  To  test  it  more  tho* 
roughly,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  with  the 
same  result.  The  fact  then  was  clear.  But  it 
was  more  fully  verified  still,  for  the  whole  array 
of  this  numerous  shadowy  host  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  melted  entirely  away  tod  was  no  more 
seen.  The  phenomenon,  however,  explained 
and  gave  the  history  of  the  gigantic  spectres 
which  appeared  and  disappeared  so  mysteriously 
at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day.  The  figures  were 
our  own  shadows,  produced  and  reproduced  by 
the  mirror-like  composition  impregnating  the;  at* 
n^osphera  and  covering  the  plain.  I  cannot  here 
more  particularly  explain  or  refer  to  the  subject. 
But  this  spectral  population,  springing  out  of  the 
ground  as  it  were,  and  Arraying  itself  before  us 
as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and  Heav€Ui-con« 
demned  waste,  although  we  were  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  cause  of  the  apparition,  excited 
those  superstitious  emotions  so  natural  to  all 
mankind. 

About  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  reached  and 
passed,  leaving  it  to  our  left,  a  small  butt^,  rising 
sohtary  from  die  plain.  Around  tliis  the  ground 
is  uneven,  snd  a  few  scattering  shrubs,  leafless 
and  without  verdure,  raised  themselves  above 
the  white  sand  and  saline  viatter,  which  seemed 
recently  to  have  drifted,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal 
them  Eight  miles  brought  us  to  the  northern 
end  of  a  short  range  of  mountains,  turning  the 
point  of  which,  and  bending  our  course  to  the 
left,  we  gradually  came  upon  higher  ground, 
composed  of  compact  volcanic  gravel.  I  was 
here  considerably  in  the  rear,  having  made  a 
detour  towards  the  base  of  the  btdte^  and  thence 
toward  the  centre  of  the  short  range  of  moun- 
tains, to  discover,  if  such  existed,  a  spring  of 
water.  I  saw  no  such  joyful  presentation,  nor 
any  of  the  usual  indications,  and  when  I  reached 
and  turned  the  point,  the  whole  party  were 
several  miles  ahead  of  me  and  out  of  sight. 
Congratulating  myself  that  I  stood,  once  more  on 
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terra  firma,  I  urged  my  tired  mule  forward  with 
all  the  life  and  activity  that  spur  and  whip  could 
inspire  her  with,  passing  down  the  range  of 
mountains  on  my  left  some  four  or  five  miles, 
and  then  rising  some  rocky  hills  connecting  this 
with  a  lung  and  high  range  of  moimtains  on  my 
right.  The  distance  across  these  hills  b  about 
seven  or  eight  miles.  When  I  had  reaehed  the 
most  elevated  point  of  this  ridge,  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  I  saw  my  fellow  travellers,  still  far 
in  advance  of  me,  entering  again  upon  a  plain  or 
valley  of  salt,  some  ten  pr  twelve  miles  in  breadth. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  rose  abruptly 
and  to  a  high  elevation  another  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  we  expected  to  find  the  spring  of 
fresh  water  that  was  to  quench  our  thirst^  and 
revive  and  sustain  the  drooping  energies  of  our 
faithful  beasts. 

About  midway  upwards,  in  a  Canada  of  this 
mountain,  I  notice^  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  which 
apparently  had  just  been  kindled,  as  doubtless  it 
had  been,  by  Indians,  who  were  then  there,  and 
had  discovered  our  party  on  the  white  plun 
below,  it  being  the  custom  of  these  Indians  to 
make  signals  by  fire  and  smoke  whenever  they 
notice  itrange  objects.  Proceeding  onward, 
I  overtook  an  old  and  favorit9  pack-mule,  which 
we  familiarly  called  *'01d  Jenny."  She  carried 
our  meat  and  flour— all  that  we  possessed  in 
fact  as  a  sustenance  of  life.  Her  pack  had 
turned,  and  her  burden,  instead  of  being  on  her 
back,  was  suspended  under  her  belly.  With  the 
good  sense  and  discretion  so  characteristic  of 
the  Mexican  pack-mule,  being  behind  and  fol- 
lowing the  party  in  advance,  she  had  stopped 
short  in  the  road  until  some  one  should  come  to 
re-arrange  her  cargo,  and  place  it  on  deck  instead 
of  under  the  keel.  I  dismounted  and  went 
through  by  myself  the  rather  tedious  and  labori*' 
Otts  process  of  unpacking  aiid  repacking.  Thii 
done,  ''Old  Jenny**  set  forward  upon  a  fast 
gallop,  to  overtake  her  companions  ahead,  and 
my  own  mule,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
race,  followed  in  the  same  gait  -^  Old  Jenny," 
however,  maintained  the  honors  of  the  race, 
keeping  considerably  ahead.  Both  of  them,  by 
that  instinct  or  faculty  which  mules  undoubtedly, 
possess,  had  scented  tlie  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  and  their  pangs  of  extreme  thirst 
urged  them  forward  at  this  extraordinary  speed, 
after  the  long  and  laborious  march  they  had 
made  to  obtain  it. 

Ajb  I  advanced  over  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  with  a  thicker  crust  of  salt  than  that  pre- 
riously  described,  breaking  under  the  feet  of  the 
animals  like  a  crust  of  frozen  snow,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  fires  in  the  Canada  of  the  mountain 
appeared  with  great  distinctness.  The  line  of 
lights  was  regular  like  camp  fires,  and  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  hope  that  we  should 
meet  and  be  welcomed  by  an  encampment  of 
civilised  men,  either  hunters,  or  a  party  from  the 
Pacific  bound  homeward.    The  moon  rose  about 


&  o'clock,  displaying  and  iUumuiating  the  unna- 
tural, Unearthly  dreariness  of  the  scenery, 

''Old  Jenny"  for  some  time  had  so  far  beat 
me  in  the  race,  as  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  and  1 
out  of  the  sound  of  her  footsteps.  I  was  entirely 
alone,  and  enjoying  as  well  as  a  man  could  with 
a  crust  of  salt  in  his  nostrils  and  over  his  lips, 
and  a  husky  mouth  and  throat,  the  singularity  of 
my  situation,  when  I  observed  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead  of  me  a  dark  stationary  object, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  hoary  scenery.  I 
supposed  it  to  be  "Old  Jenny,"  in  trouble  once 
more  about  her  pack.  But,  coming  up  to  a 
speaking  distance,  I  ^as  challenged  in  a  load 
voice  with  -  the  usual  guard  salutation,  **  Who 
comes  there  ?"  Having  no  countersign,  I  gave 
the  common  response  in  such  cases,  "  A  friend.*' 
This  appeared  to  be  satisfactory ;  for  I  heard  no 
report  of  pistol  or  rifle,  and  no  arrow  took  its 
soundless  flight  through  my  body.  I  rode  up 
to  the  object,  and  discovered  it  to  be  Buchannan 
sitting  upon  his  mule,  which  had  become  so 
much  exhausted  that  it  occasionally  refused  to  go 
along,  notwithstanding  his  industrious  application 
of  the  usual  incentives  to  progress.  He  said 
that  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  the  "last 
inaft*'  before  "Old  Jenny*'  passed,  who  had 
given  him  a  surprise,  and  he  was  quite  thunder- 
struck when  an  animal,  mounted  by  a  man,  came 
charging  upon  him  in  his  half  crippled  condition. 
After  a  good  laugh  and  some  little  delay  and 
difficulty,  we  got  his  male  under  way  again  and 
rode  slowly  along  togellier. 

We  lef^  to  us,  in  our  tired  condition,  the 
seemingly  interminable  plain  of  salt,  and  entered 
upon  the  sagey  slope  of  the  mountain  about  ten 
o'clock.  Hdlooing  as  loudly  as  we  could  raise 
our  voices,  we  obtained,  by  a  response,  the  di- 
rection of  our  party  who  had  preceded  us,  and 
alter  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through 
the  sag6,  grass  and  wiUows,  (the  last  a  certain 
indication  of  water  in  the  desert,^  we  came  to 
where  they  had  discovered  a  hmi  stream  of 
water,  and  made  their  camp.  Men  and  mules, 
on  their  first  arrival,  as  we  learned,  had  madly 
rushed  into  the  stream  and  drank  together  of  its 
muddy  waters,  made  muddy  by  their  own  dis- 
turbance of  its  shallow  channel/  and  sluggish 
current. 

Delay  of  gratification  frequently  gives  a  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  thirst.  Sk)me  hours  pre- 
viously I  had  felt  the  pangs  of  thirst  with  sn 
acuteness  amounting  ahnost  to  an  agony.  Now* 
wheu  I  had  reached  the  spot  where  I  could  gra- 
tify my  desires  in  this  respect,  they  were  greatly 
diminished.  My  first  care  was  to  unsaddle  my 
mule  and  lead  it  to  the  stream,  and  my  next  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  position  of  our  encampment 
I  then  procured  a  cup  of  muddy  water  artd  drank 
it  off  with  a  good  relish.  The  fires  before  n^ 
ticed  were  still  blaxing  brighfly  above  us  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  Uiose  who  had  I 
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them  had  given  no  other  signal  of  their  proximity. 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  Jacob,  Buchan- 
nan,  McClary,  and  myself  concluded  we  would 
trace  the  small  stream^  of  water  until  we  could 
find  the  fountain  spring.  Afler  considerable 
search  among  the  reeds,  willow,  and  luxuriant 
green,  we  discoveced  a  spring.  Buchannan  >vtss 
so  eager  to  obtain  a  draught  of  cold  pure  water,  that 
in  dipping  his  cup  for  Siis  purpose  the  yielding 
weeds  under  him  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  into 
the  basin,  from  which  he  was  drawn  out  after  a 
good  ^ducking,"  by  one  of  those  present  The 
next  morning  this  basin  was  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  thirty-five  fe^t»  and  no  bottom  found.  We 
named  this  spring,  «*  Buchannan's  Well."  We 
lighted  no  fires  to-night,  and  prepared  no  evening 
meal.  Worn  down  by  the  hard  dky's  travel, 
aAer  retieving  our  thirst,  we  spread  our  blankets 
upon  the  ground,  and  laying  our  bodies  upon  them, 
slept  soundly  in  the  bright  moonshine.  Several 
of  our  party  had  been  on  the  road  upwards  of 
seventeen  hours,  without  water  or  refreshment 
of  any  kind,  except  a  small  draught  of  cold  coffee 
from  our  powder-keg,  made  of  the  salt-sulphur 
water  at  our  last  encampment,  and  had  travelled 
the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles.  The  Salt 
Plain  has  never  at  this  place,  as  iaur  as  I  coold 
understand,  been  crossed  but  twice  previously 
by  civilized  men,  and  in  these  instances  two 
days  were  occupied  in  performing  the  journey. 
^rational  IntdUgencer, 


THE  DEPTH  OF  JACOB'S  WELL. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  England,  who  has  recently  tra- 
velled through  the  Holy  Land,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  travel  under  the  title  of  *^The  Land 
of  the  Bible  Visited  and  Described,"  presents  the 
following  relation  of  his  visit  to  Jacob's  Well : 

^  At  Sheehem,  Dr.  Wilson  found  a  remnant 
of  the  Samaritans  still,  and  had  some  interesting 
conversation  with  one  of  their  priests.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  is  Jacob's  Well,  where 
our  Lord  encountered  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  with  simplest  images  instructed  her  in  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  spiritual  truth.  The  well 
is  situated  amid  the  ruins  of  a  church  which 
once  surrounded  it.  Th^  month  was  covered 
with  two  large  stones.  Rolling  away  these,  the 
travellers,  with  their  attendants,  swung  them- 
selves down  to  a  kind  of  platform,  where  they 
kindled  a  light,  and  commenced  preparations  for 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  Jacob's  Well. 

'*  It  was  now  time  to  disclose  our  plan  of  ope- 
ration to  our  native  attendants.  *  Jacob,*  said 
we,  *a  friend  of  ours,  an  English  traveller  and 
minister,  (the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  of  Collace.) 
ilropped  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  other 
inspired  records  into  this  well  about  three  years 
8g;>,  and  if  you  will  descend  and  bring  them  up 
we  shall  give  you  a  handsome  baks/mk.*  '  Bak- 
shish V  said  the  Arabs,  kindling  at  the  sound ; 
Mf  theve  is  to  be  a  babhish  in  the  case,  we 


must  have  it,  for  we  are  the  lords  of  the  land.' 
'  Well  down  you  go,'  said  we,  throwing  the  rope 
over  their  shoulders,  *and  yon  shall  h^ve  the 
bakshish.'  'Nay,  verily,'  said  they,  you  mean 
to  hang  us;  let  Jacob  do  what  he  pleases.'  Jacob 
was  ready  at  our  cpmmand;  and  when  he  had 
tied  the  rope  round  hi^  body  below  the  shoulders, 
he  received  our  parting  instructions.  We  asked 
him  to  call  out  to  us  the  moment  that  he  might 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  told  him  that 
we  should  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  prevent  him 
from  sinking,  if  there  waiQ  any  considerable  depth 
of  the  element.  We  told  him  also  to  pull  out 
one  of  the  candles  with  which  he  had  stored  his 
breast,  and  to  ignite  it  when  he  might  get  below. 
As  he  looked  into  the  fearful  pit  on  the  brink  of 
which  he  stood,  terror  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  prayer  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
We  of  course  gave  him  no  interruption  in  his 
solemn  exercise,  as,  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
case,  we  cimld  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion which  he  evinced.  On  a  signal  given 
we  let  him  go.  The  Arabs  held  with  us  the 
rope,  and  we  took  care  that  he  should  descend 
as  gently  as  possible. 

**  When  our  material  was  nearly  exhausted,  he 
called  out,  •  I  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  it  is 
at  present  scarcely  covered  with  water.'  Forth- 
with he  kindled  his  light ;  and,  that  he  might 
have  every  advantage,  we  threw  him  down  a 
quantity  of  dry  sticks,  with  which  he  made  a 
blaze,  which  distinctly  showed  us  the  whole  of 
the  well  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

^<  We  saw  the  end  of  the  rope  at  its  lower 
part ;  and  we  put  a  knot  upon  it  at  the  margin 
above,  that  we  might  have  the  exact  measurement 
wheii  Jacob  might  come  up.  After  searching 
for  about  five  minutes  for  the  Bible  among  the 
stones  and  mud  at  the  bottom,  our  friend  joy- 
fully cried  out :  '  It  is  found !  it  is  found !  it  is 
found !'  We  were  not  slow,  it  may  be  supposed, 
in  giving  him  our  congratulations.  The  prize 
he  carefully  put  into  his  breast,  and  then  he 
declared  his  readiness,  with  our  aid,  to  make  the 
ascent.        *       *        *       *       *       *       * 

•*We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him 
pulled  up,  as  we  had  to  keep  the  rope  from  the 
edge  of  the  well  lest  it  should  snap  asunder. 
When  he  came  into  our  hands  he  was  unable  to 
speak,  and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  margin  of 
the  well  that  he  might  collect  his  breath.  ^Where 
i^  the  bakshish  ?'  were  the  first  words  which 
he  uttered  on  regaining  his  faculty  of  speech.  It 
was  immediately  fordicoming,  to  the  extent  of 
about  k  sovereign,  and  to  his  fidl^t  satisfaction. 
A  similar  sum  we  divided  among  our  Arab 
assistants.  The  book,  from  having  been  so  long 
steeped  in  the  water  and  mud  below,  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  boards,  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  pulp.  In  our  effort  to  recover  it,  we  had 
ascertained  the  depth  of  the  well,  which  is 
exactly  seventy-five  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about 
nine  fef (•    It  is  entiretfy  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
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rock,  and  is  a  work  of  great  labour.  It  bears 
marks  about  it  of  great  antiquity.  '  The  well  is 
deep,'  was  the  description  given  of  it  by  the 
woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.  It  stilly  as  now 
noticed,  has  the  same  character,  although  to  an 
extent  it  is  perhaps  fiHed  with  the  stones  which 
are  thrown  into  it  to  sound  it  by  travellers  and 
pilgrims. 

**  The  adventure  which  I  have  now  noticed 
being  over,  we  emerged  from  the  well,  and  sitting 
down  at  its  mouth,  we  could  not  but  think  of  the 
scenes  and  events  of  other  days.  We  were  near 
to  the  very  •  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave 
Joseph.'  Jacob's  Well  was  here !  Here  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  sat,  wearied  with  his  journey,  suf- 
fering from  the  infirmities  of  that  lowly  human 
nature  he  had  assumed,  when  he  came  from 
heaven  to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 
Here  he  spake  with  inimitable  simplicity  and 
majesty  as  never  man  spake,  settifig  himself 
forth  as  the  Source  and  Giver  of  the  copious  and 
satisfying  waters  of  Eternal  Life." 


HINTS  ON  MORAL  TRAINING. 

.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  best 
mode  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  moral  principles  of  Christianity,  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  operation  of  those  principles  in  real 
life,  and  to  point  out  specifically  those  dispositions 
and  modes  of  conduct  which  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  precepts  laid  down  by  our  Saviour, 
and  to  the  example  he  has  set  before  us.  For 
this  purpose  a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on 
their  conduct,  and  on  the  temper  it  displays. 
Even  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  their 
conduct  should  be  strictly  inspected,  and  those 
looks  and  gestures,  words  and  actions,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  trivial  or  indififerent, 
should  not  be  altogether  overlooked;  for  in 
many  instances  they  manifest  the  existence  of 
an  evil  principle  ready  to  burst  forth  into  action, 
and  which  should  be  carefully  counteracted. 
Many  dispositions  of  this  kind,  which  are  daily 
manifested  in  families  and  at  public  schools,  are 
considered  as  the  mere  ebullitions  of  youthful 
frolic  or  amusement,  which  nevertheless  involve 
principles  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration,  and  with  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  intelligent  universe ;  and  if  such 
evil  principles  be  not  destroyed  in  the  bud,  they 
will  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength,  till  they  appear  in  all  their 
noxious  luxuriance  in  the  active  scenes  of  social 
life.  How  often  do  we  see  and  hear  boys  call<^ 
ing  each  other  nicknames,  tearing  books,  acting 
deceitfully  in  making  bargains,  pinching  and 
scratching,  boxing  and  fighting,  taking  delight 
in  teasing  and  vexing  one  another,  mocking  at 
natural  defects  and  infirmities,  valuing  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  finery  of  their  dress, 
taking  revenge  of  iiyuries,  envying  their  com- 


panions on  account  of  their  acquirements  and 
the  approbation  bestowed  upon  them,  manifest- 
ing a  spirit  of  pride  and  domination,  mocking 
the  aged,  the  lame,  or  the  blind,  acting  with 
wanton  Cruelty  towtirds  the  inferior  animals,  or 
encouraging  them  to  fight  with  each  other,  in- 
juiing  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  cutting  or  hack- 
ing walls,  tables,  or  any  useful  piece  of  furni- 
ture, equivocating  when  giving  evidence  on 
any  fact,  and  many  similar  practices,  which  are 
too  numerous  to  niention  here,  but  which  all  lie 
at  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  are  com- 
mitted in  after  life.  These  are  seldom  taken 
due  notice  of,  and  seldom  counteracted  by  the 
proper  application  of  Christian  principles.  "  AH 
these  actions  should  be  severely  reprobated,  and 
condemned  with  decision,  as  subversive  of  every 
principle  that  pervades  the  Christian  religion. 


RESPECT  TO  PARENTS. 

'< Ingratitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
■  More  hideous,  when  apparent  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster. " 

Not  only  the  young  are  apt  to  forget  the  re- 
spect due  to  parents,  but  oftentimes  we  see  chil- 
dren of  older  growth  forgeting  those  who  have 
rearied  them  from  infancy,  and  by  their  way- 
wardness causing  their  parents  to  shed  tears, 
when  it  should  be  their  duty  to  give  them  reason 
for  smiles.  There  is  no  sight  which  is  so  re- 
volting to  an  upright  man,  as  to  see  youth  dis- 
respecting gray  hair  ]  but  when  we  find  a  man, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  neglecting  his 
silver-haired  parents,  and  treating  them  with 
contempt,  no  word  is  forcible  enough  to  express 
the  feeling  which  naturally  arises  in  every 
honest  breast.  The  very  idea  that  the  babe, 
whose  care  has  caused  them  so  many  sleepless 
nights,  and  so  many  anxious  hours,  should  in 
later  years  prove  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  repay  its  parents  for  all  their  love,  by  un- 
thankfulness,  makes  one  shudder.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  see  cases  in  which  the  child  forgets 
the  respect  due  to  bis  mother,  and  is  regardless 
of  his  father's  wishes !  Children,  learn  in  early 
age  to  respect  your  parents,  and  obey  them  in 
all  things ;  struggle  not  against  their  authority, 
but  by  yielding  while  young,  you  will  derive 
honour  when  older ;  and  never  forget  that  com- 
mandment which  says,  "  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'* — SahbaiA 
School  Treasury. 


HEAVENLY  CONVERSATION. 

Of  what  description  is  the  conversation  of 
heaven?  Hark!  Is  that  holy  angel  relating  a 
tale  of  slander  ?  That  group  of  heavenly  mes- 
sengers, almost  lost  to  our  view  in  ethereal 
brightness,  are  they  busied  in  whisperings,  and 
backbitings,  and  revilings?    Those  out-spread 
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celestial  wings,  returning^  from  their  earthward 
mission,  are  they  gladly  bearing  the  tidings  that 
a  sunt  has  fallen,  or  that  a  sinner  is  confirmed 
in  his  iniquity  ?  Oh  no !  The  joy  of  heaven  is 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth,  and  over  the  back- 
slider reclaimed. 

That  council  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  with  at- 
tention riveted  on  earth,  are  they  watching  for 
fixe  faults  and  failings  of  its  inhabitants  that  they 
may  report  them  in  heaven  ?  No ;  they  are  bend- 
ing all  their  faculties  to  understand  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  made  visible  in  his  church. 

Christian  brethren  and  sisters !  Are  we  in- 
dulging, either  from  malice  or  idleness,  in  tale- 
bearing, in  calumny,  in  evil  reports  ?  Then  our 
coftversation  b  not  heavenly.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted there,  for  its  holy  gates  exclude  all  that 
loveth  or  maketh  a  lie.  Rev.  xxi.  27.  The  tale- 
bearer and  the  slanderer  are  classed  with  the 
liar  and  the  murderer,  Pro  v.  vi.  16,  17 ;  Rom.  i. 
29,  30. 

If  our  conversation  be  indeed  heavenly  it  will 
'  resemble,  in  its  measure,  that  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.  Thoughts  and  words  of 
malice,  of  covetousneos,  of  selfishness,  are  for 
ever  banished  from  their  pure  intercourse ;  and 
the  deeds  and  the  purposes  of  the  Lamb  that 
wa9  slain  and  hath  redeemed  them  by  his  blood, 
furnish  an  untiring  theme  for  their  unweary 
tongues. 

Christian  brethren,  let  our  conversation  be 
thus  heavenly. — Sunday  School  Journal. 


EFFECT  OF  PAVEMENTS  UPON  HEALTH. 

The  causes  of  disease,  which  are  being  inves- 
tigated so  extensively  at  the  present  time,  are 
sometimes  traced  to  the  most  remote  origin.  It 
would  enter  the  minds  of  few  that  pavements, 
which  are  constructed  merely  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  transit  in  crowded  cities,  are  preventives 
to  ill-health ;  but  such  has  recently  been  proved. 
The  corporation  of  Liverpool  having  recently 
paved  the  courts  and  alleys  of  that  town,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  health  of  the  people  re- 
siding in  them  has  wonderfully  improvecl^  and 
that  deaths  were  less  frequent.  This  led  to 
further  inquiry,  and  attention  was  directed  to  six 
of  the  worst  courts  in  Liverpool.  Of  them,  Mr. 
Carr,  of  the  Southern  Dispensary,  remarks  that 
they  were  formerly  so  notoriously  unhealthy 
that  the  medical  attendant  was  hardly  ever  out 
of  them,  and  when  any  epidemics  visited  the 
town,  these  places  exhibited  their  results  in  per- 
fection :  the  surface  being  in  a  most  disgraceful 
state,  covered  to  some  depth  with  putrid  mud, 
80  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  place 
large  stones  at  intervals  to  enable  them  to  reach 
their  houses  by  stepping  from  one  to  another. 
It  is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Holme,  that  in 
Freemason's  row  he  found  about  two  years  ago 
a  court  of  houses,  the  floors  of  which  were 


below  the  public  street,  and  the  area  of  the 
whole  court  was  a  floating  mass  of  putrified 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  so  dreadfully  oflen- 
siv^  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat;  yet  the  whole  of  fhe  houses  were  in- 
habited. Since  these  sinks  of  insalubrity  have 
been  paved,  the  change  in  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants has  been  more  remarkable  than  what 
may  have  been  anticipated.  In  Que  place, 
(Bridport  court»^  which  contains  eighteen  houses, 
the  cases  of  sickness  were  eighteen  before,  to 
four  after  the  flags  ^ere  laid  down.  In  another 
alley  (Oak  court)  the  proportion  is  five  cases 
now  to  twenty-eight  in  former  years ;  and,  so  far 
as  observation  has  been  extended,  which  it  has 
been  to  fifty-seven  of  the  houses,  the  fronts  of 
which  have  been  paved,  to  eighty-five  cases  of 
sickness  which  opcurred  before  paving,  only 
sixteen  have  taken  place  since.  The  obvious 
eflfect  of  smoothing  causeways,  by  means  of 
flags  or  other  paving  materials,  is  to  do  away 
with  such  inequalities  as  form  receptacles  for 
the  stagnant  water  left  by  rain,  and  the  oflals  of 
food  with  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  strew  the 
fronts  of  their  residences.  The  malaria  thus 
produced  is  productive  of  agues  and  other  pain- 
fill  and  fatal  diseases.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  all  ofiicial  persons  who  have  the  charge  of 
these  matters  in  towns,  not  only  to  see  that  their 
streets  are  well  paved  for  the  convenience  of 
pedestrians,  but  for  the  health  of  the  public. — 
Chambers* 8  Edinburgh  Joumdl.^ 


QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

(ConUnued  from  p»ge  128.; 

8EVXNTH  QUBRT. 

Are  Friends  just  in  their  dedings^  and  punctual  in 
fulfilling  tneir  engagements^ 

In  all  the  schemes  that  you  have  planned, 

Does  justice  hold  an  even  hand  7 

That  in  your  dealings  with  mankind, 

Integrity  may  strictly  bind  ? 

And  in  your  commerce  and  your  trade 

Do  you  fulfil  engagements  made. 

Nor  leave  the  merchant's  bill  unpaid  ? 

Nay,  further  still,  in  friendship's  claim, 

Do  you  observe  this  point  the  same  ? 

Does  truth  bind  you  in  solemn  tie 

To  shun  the  covert  of  a  lia? 

And  no  prevaricating  way 

Ifide  candour  from  the  open  day  ? 

In  every  action  do  you  strive 

To  keep  integrity  alive  ? 

That  no  base  scheme  of  worldly  art, 

Bid  you  from  rectitude  depart  ? 

Dear  Friends,  the  path  to  sin  is  wide— 

Keep  in  the  narrow  way,  lest  pride. 

With  love  of  riches  in  her  train, 

Should  tempt  you  to  ignoble  gain. 

Satan  is  ever  on  the  watch. 

Eager  to  spoil,  seduce,  and  catch ; 

And  thus  it  does  from  Scripture  fall, 

That  though  the  needle's  eye  be  small, 

A  camel  there  might  entrance  find, 

Ere  heaven  admit  the  sordid  mind. 
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EIGHTH   QUERY. 

Is  care  taken  early  to  admonish  siuih  as  appear  in- 
clined to  marry  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  our  Society ;  and  to  report  such  as  persist  in 
refusing  to  take  counsel,  to  tlie  Men's  Meeting^  in 
due  time' 

If  any  seek  the  marriage  tie 
So  as  Friends'  precepts  to  defy, 
Does  proiflpt,  persuasive,  early  care 
The  words  of  adiDomtion  bear  ? 
And  if  they  still  rebellious  prove 
Against  each  gentle  act  of  love, 
Do  yoQ  report  the  mournful  case 
Unto  the  Brethren,  in  due  pkuse  ? 
A  sister's  love,  a  brother's  care 
United,  may  arrest  the  snare. 
Ah !  dear  young  Friends,  guard  well  your  ways  J 
Pause,  and  reflect  on  future  days. 
Form  those  connexions  that  will  last 
Secure  in  every  coming  blast, 
If  you  have  sought  Divine  control 
In  things  pertaining  to  the  soul. 
The  unequal  yoke  you  cannot  wear 
Apart  from  many  a  galling  care. 
•     Seek  not  alone  to  choose  a  friead. 
Even  in  whpm  the  virtues  blend ; 
Nor  one  who  has  his  stores  of  gold. 
But  a  true  sheep,  of  Christ's  true  fold. 
'Tis  when  the  hand  and  Heart  are  given 
Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
Agreeably  to  a  parent's  voice ; 
Each  added  year  confirms  the  choice : 
And  in  this  wilderness  you  prove 
The  sweets  of  more  than  mortal  love, 
The  spirit  and  the  heart  combined. 
The  mutual  wish,  the  mutual  mind. 
Dear  Friends !  though  transient  is  the  scene, 
Though  varied  prospects  intervene, 
Such  union  ends  not  with  your  breath ; 
It  even  triumphs  over  death  : 
And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  o'er, 
You  meet  to  separate  no  more. 
Where  spirits,  purified  from  clay, 
Know  only  one  eternal  day. 


NIJITH  QUERY. 

Are  the  necessities  of  the  poor  among  you  properly 
inspected  and  relieved :  and  is  good  care  taken  of 
the  education  of  their  offspring  ? 

Are  the  necessities  supplied. 
And  do  you  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  those  belonging  to  your  fold. 
Who  may  be  poor«  or  lame,  or  old  7 
Therefore  unable  to  maintain 
Their  household  ?  or  a  living  gain  7 
And  do  you,  with  maternal  care, 
Their  offspring  educate,  and  rear  7 
Now  ye  who  tread  the  lowly  way, 
(As  Christ's  companions,  in  their  day,) 
Great  is  your  privilege  indeed, 
To  find  such  help  in  time  of  need ;  . 
And  if  to  you  the  will  of  heaven 
Has  less  of  this  world's  treasure  given, 
O !  covet  not  superfluous  store. 
Be  thankful,  and  desire  no  more. 
The  poor  disciple,  if  he  tread 
The  path  to  which  hin  master  led, 
May  find  the  riches  of  His  gnee 
Sufficient  for  the  lowliest  place. 


And  you,  dear  Friends,  whom  plenty  leads. 
Where  wealth  abounds,  and  affluence  feeds. 
Throw  wide  the  portals  of  your  heart — 
A  cordial  to  the  poor  impart ; 
Nor  grudge  to  share  your  ample  bread, 
So  poverty  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Seek  that  in  all  thinss  you  may  find 
The  humble  heart,  the  liberal  mind : 
That  when  your  own  short  life  is  o'er, 
The  bless'd  "  well  done"'ma^  be  in  store. 
And  after  all,  you  may  inherit 
The  riches  of  the  "  poor  in  spirit,*' 


TENTH   QUERY. 

Have  you  two  or  more  faithful  Friends  appointed  by 
the  Monthly  Meetings  as  Overseers  in  each  partifu- 
lar  meeting  ;  and  is  the  part  of  the  discipline  com- 
mitted  to  your  care,  timely  and  impartially  exercised. 

Have  you  some  faithful  Friends  selected. 
That  things  may  rightly  be  inspected  7 
That  in  your  several  meetings,  all 
May  under  their  observance  (all  7 
That  they  may  oversee  at  large, 
And  have  the  Body's  weal  in  charge  7 
Do  you  the  Discipline  so  use. 
With  equal  and  impartial  views, 
That  timely  counsel,  wise  and  good, 
May  nip  transgression  in  the  bud  7 
That  rich  aud  poor  alike  may  share 
Your  admonition  and  your  care  7 
Dear  sisters !  let  your  feet  be  found 
Securely  treading  Scripture  ground. 
Bring  every  motive  there,  and  test 
The  hope  that  animates  the  breast. 
Let  every  precept  kindly  given. 
Be  from  the  lamp  that  lights  to  Heaven. 
Let  not  the  captivsiting  smile 
Of  man's  applause,  your  feet  beguile ; 
But  mark  tne  path  your  Saviour  trod. 
And  look  for  your  reward  from  God  : 
It  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  part 
To  plant  conviction  in  the  heart. 
Dear  Friends !  one  Master  all  must  seek, 
A  Master  who  \i*as  low  and  meek. 
Who,  on  true  gospel  deeds  intent. 
Warned  the  poor  sinner  to  repent ; 
To  quit  the  evil  of  his  way, 
And  henceforth  learn  to  watch  and  pray. 
With  grace  may  every  heart  be  filled 
The  vines  to  dress— the  church  to  build. 
Let  those  who  feel  restraining  power 
To  triumph  in  temptation's  hour, 
A  hand  of  help  in  love  afford, 
And  follow  OB  to  know  the  Lord. 


-  Married, — At  Friend  b'  Meeting-house,  Mil  ford. 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  fifth  day,  the  28ih  of 
last  month,  Charles  T.  Westcomb,  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane  StokeS;  formerly  of 
Philadelphia. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Sprtngboro',  Warren 

County,  Ohio^  on  fourth  day,  the  3d  inst.,  Isaac 
Evans,  son  of^  Thomas  EvanS)  to  Anne  S.,  daughter 
of  Arnold  Boone. 

.  at  Friends^  Meeting:,  Elk,  Preble  County, 

Ohio,  on  the  2Ut.  of  last  month,  Enoch  S.  JDjck'h, 
to  Ann  T.,  daughter  of  Jodl  G.  Uutchin. 
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For  Fiends'  Reriew. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Cootinued  from  page  ISl.) 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  William  Alleu  left 
England,  under  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  visit  those  professing  with  Friends  in 
Germany  and  France.  In  this  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife>  whom  he  married  in 
1806,  their  nephew. C.  Hanbury,  and  fViend  F. 
Martin,  who  had  been  s^  teacher  in  Paris  on  the 
Lancasterian  system.  At  Dover  they  were 
joined  by  Elizabeth  Robson  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 
After  landing  at  Calais  they  proceeded  by  way 
of  Dunkirk  to  Ghent,  where  W.  Alien  and  his 
friend  Martin  took  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
governor,  who  received  them  very  kindly,  and 
was  nmch  interested  by  the  information  which 
tfaey  communicated  to  him,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  education  of  the  poor.  By  the 
governor's  direction  they  were  conducted  thrpugh 
the  large  prison  at  Ghent,  called  the  Maison  de 
Force.  The  building  and  its  arrangements,  to- 
gether with  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  gave 
them  great  satisfaction.  The  criminals  were 
employed  at  various  trades,  each  in  a  separate, 
conunodious  cell,  being  allowed  to  associate  and 
converse  with  none  but  the  persons  who  had  the 
oversight  of  them.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
code,  (under  which  none  were  pdnished  with 
death,  excepting  for  wilful  murder,)  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  convicts,  were  found  to  be  so 
much  ia  advance  of  those  of  his  own  country, 
that  W.  Allen  concludes  his  observations  on  this 
prison,  with  the  following  remarks : — 

^  When  i  contrasted  this  enlightened  system, 
which  has  so  long  flourished  here,  and  produced 
such  excellent  effects,  with  the  savage  code  of 
ray  own  country,  and  the  horrid  management  of 
our  own  prisons,  my  mind  was  a^tated  with 
conflicting  sentiments  of  delight  and  indignation." 

At  Antwerp  they  met  with  some  persons 


whpm  W.  Alien  describes  as  a  very  little  flock 
in  the  midst  of  a  bigoted  and  benighted  people, 
who  spoke  of  experiencing  great  peace  ^nd  con- 
solation in  the  interior  life  throi^h  ;which  they 
had  s\jreet  communion  with  the  Lord.  At  that 
place,  as  at  Ghent,  he  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
governor  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  in- 
formed him  bf  the  eflbrts  made  for  that  purpose 
in  England,  and  offered  his  c^o-operation  in  case 
a  sinular  course  should  be'  attempted  there. 
Proceedii^  through  the  low  countries  they  visited 
the  schools,  and  prisons,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote a  proper  education  of  the  young,  and  hold- 
ing ^religious  meetings  in  various  places.  A 
n^eeting  of  that  kind  was  held  at  the  Hague, 
where  a  large  number  of  children  belonging  to 
an  orphan  seminary  were  present.  In  that  op- 
portunity Elizabeth  Robson  addressed  the  as- 
sembly throtugh  the  medium  of  a  double  interpre- 
tatioil ;  F.  Martin  translating  the  communication 
into  French,  and  a  female  of  the  place  rendering 
ijt  into  Dutch,  We  may  readily  suppose  thait 
rauch  of  the  force  would  he  lost  by  such  a  cir- 
cuitous transmission,  yet, the  children,  behaved 
well,  and  some  of  ^eili  were  aflbcted  by  the 
communication. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  our  travellers 
arrived  at  Pjrrmont,  in  Germany,  cm  the  6th  of 
8th  month,  where  they  continued  until  the  13th, 
during  which  time  they  were  frequently  engaged 
in  religious  opportunities  with  those  who  profess 
the  principles  of  Friends  in  an4  near  that  place, 
as  well  as  attending  the  usual  meetings  iti  the 
week  and  on  first  days,  to  which  many  who 
were  not  members  of  our  society  frequently 
came.  They  were  much  concerned  to  find  that, 
from  some  apparently  trifling  causes,  the  harmony 
of  the  little  company  of  Friends  there,  had 
been  much  disturbed ;  a  root  of  bitterness  had 
been  implanted,  and  in  .some  minds  had  sprung 
up,  so  as  to  cause  much  trouble.  W.  Allen 
b^ieved  it  right  to  have  a  private  interview  with 
the  individuals  concerned,  in  company  with 
Francis  Martin,  as  interpreter.  Of  this  occasion 
he  makes  the  fbllowing  memorandum : — 

*'  On  meeting  them,  I  was  under  much  con- 
cerii  of  mind,  beuig  thus  alone,  with  so  weighty 
a  work  on  my  hands ;  but  my  secret  petitions 
were  fervent  tliat  I  migi^t  be  favoured  with 
divine  help,  and  that  if  I  could  do  no  good, 
I  might,  at  least,  be  prevented  from  doing  any 
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harm.  After  a  litde  tiine  of  silence,  I  addressed 
them  under  a  feeling  of  love  and  sweetness,  that 
I  have  not  often  experienced,  and  had  humbly  to 
believe  that  my  request  was  granted,  I  desired 
that  they  would  state  what  it  wts  that  had 
grieved  any  of  them,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  a  brother  or  a  sister;  some  free  communica- 
tions passed,  with  explanations  that  tended  to 
their  reconciliation ;  the  cause  of  offence  seemed, 
diiiefly,  to  rest  with  two  individuals.  After  a 
paase  I  addressed  these  persons,  reminding  them 
that  they  were  both  much  advanced  in  years, 
and  in  &e  common  course  of  nature,  verging 
towards  that  state  in  which  it  would  be  felt  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  them  to  be  rid  of  this  burden. 
They  then  embraced  each  other,  and  most 
present  burst  into  tears;  it  was  ihdeed  a  heart- 
touching  scene,  and,  I  believe,  deeply  felt  by 
every  one  as  a  memorable  time ;  aU  present 
parted  with  appearance  of  much  love  and  tender- 
ness.** 

The  day  before  they  left  Pyrmont,  they  had  a 
farewell  meeting  with  the  Friends  who  resided 
there  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  thua 
described: — 

''Both  our  dear  companions  were  engaged  in 
imparting  much  excellent  counsel,  which  F. 
Martin  interpreted ;  my  dear  Charlotte  also  ex- 
horted them  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together;  and  lastly,  I  encouraged 
them  to  read  die  Scriptures  frequently,  and  ^6 
to  cause  their  children  to  read  them ;  likewise  to 
be  diligent  in  attending  their  meetings  on  fourth 
as  well  as  first-days ;  and  especially  to  dis- 
courage tale-bearing  and  detraction,  and  to  live 
in  love  and  peace :  we  had  an  affectionate  part- 
ing, and  I  feel  great  peace.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result,  it  is,  to  those  here^  a  fresh  visitation.*' 

After  leaving  Pyrmont  they  called  upon  Count 
Feflenberg,  at  Hoffwyl.  Of  him  W.  Allen  ob- 
serves, <*  diere  was  something  in  his  countenance 
and  manner,  indicative  of  great  mental  power, 
openness  of  character,  and  benignity ;  I  soon 
found  him  a  most  interesting  man;  we  had 
much  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  educating 
the  poor.  He  has  the  charge  of  about  sixty 
children;  six  or  seven  of  them  ftre  the  sons  of 
German  Princes ;  and  the  parents  of  others  are 
persons  of  considerable  rank  and  property ;  but 
FellenbcTg  boards  and  educates  about  twenty-five 
of  the  children,  for  whom  he  receives  nothing 
but  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  pupils  all 
appeared  healthy ;  Fellenberg  treats  them  as  his 
own  children ;  I  noticed  they  spoke  to  him  with- 
out any  appearance  of  awe '  or  restraint."  He 
afterwards  visited  the  seminary  of  Pestafozzi, 
and  a  number  of  the  pupils  were  examined  in 
his  presence,  solving  by  mental  palculation  a 
variety  of  difficult  questions  in  algebraic  equa- 
tions. It  was  with  pleasure  that  he  observed 
the  terms  on  which  the  pupils  lived  with  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  his  tutors,  a  spirit  of  harmony  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  establishment.  ' 


In  the  9th  mbnth,  E.  Robson  and  E.  Fry,  ac- 
comps^ied  by  F.  Martin,  who  appears  to.  have 
gone  38  their  interpreter,  })roeeedeid  to  tfie  soudi 
of  France ;  leaving  W.  Allen,  with  his  wife  and 
nephew,  at  Geneva. 

Before  they  arrived  at  the  place  last  mentioned 
Charbtte  Allen,  wife  of  WUliam,  became  seri- 
ously unwell,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  that  she  should  not 
leave  the  place  alive.  The  disease  soon  setded 
upon  her  brain,  and  oomf^tely  clouded  her  in- 
tellect. About  three  weeks  after  the  attack,  she 
quietly  bireathed  her  last.  Her  surviving  partner 
observes  on  the  occasion,  '*I  believe  my  reason 
would  be  quite  overset,  were  it  not  for  a  little 
divine  support.'*  Yet  afflictive  as  this  dispensa- 
tion evidentiy  was,  he  had  strength  to  say  when 
her  remains  were  committed  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living:  ««Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be 
done." 

Shortly  after  this  moumftil  event,  W.  Alien 
and  his  nephew  commenced  their  sorrowful  and 
now  solitary  journey  towards  their  native  land. 
They  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  18th  of  lOtfa 
month.  This  return  must  have  been  to  him 
something  like  that  of  Naomi  to  the  country  of 
her  people ;  yet  he  still  found  the  consolations  of 
religion  a  never  failing  support.  Upon  tiiis  oc- 
casion the  following  entry  appear^  in  nis  diary:—- 

'« My  loss  is  so  great  that  nothing  can  afford 
me  comfort,  except  some  feeling  of  divine  sup- 
port. A  measure  of  this  was  mercifully  extended 
whilst  I  was  on  the  sea.  These  words  being 
sweetly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  ^  Feaf  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy 
God/  "  And  on  reaching  his  own  residence  he 
observes :  *'  I  found  my  dear  mother,  daughter, 
and  sister,  with  whom  I  had  a  truly  affecting 
meeting.  After  tea  we  had  a  religious  opportu- 
nity, in  which,  I  trust,  a  precious  degree  of  di- 
vine good  overshadowed  us,  and  I  was  almost 
rea^y  to  exclaim,  <  When  thou  shulttest,  none 
can  open;  and  when  tliou  openest,  none  can 
shut.  Where  the  sceptre  of  thy  love  is  stretched 
forth,  even  such  a  one  as  I,  who  scarcely  dares 
to  call  himself  thy  servant,  is  emboldened  to 
present  his  petition,  that  thou  wouldst  give  him 
strength  to  bear  his  afilictions  in  a  manner  well 
pleasing  to  thee ;  to  sanctify  them,  and  make 
them  the  means  of  establishing  him  more  firmly 
on  the  alone  sure  foundation.' 

**  My  beloved  mother  addressed  me  with  the 
words  of  consolation,  and  afterwards  dear  Joseph 
was  sweetly  engaged  in  prayer.  This  was 
somewhat  confirming  and  strengthening  to  my 
tempest-tossed  soul." 

During  the  succeeding  week  he  received  visits 
of  condolence  from  several  of  bis  friends,  and  on 
some  of  these  occasions  was  favoured  to  partake 
of  a  measure  of  divine  consolation,  in  the  review 
of  which,  at  the  close  of  a  week,  he  makes  the 
following  memorandum  :— 

^*  What  an  unspeakable  mercy  it  is  that  I  can 
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never,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  tiie  dearest 
one  I  hare  lest,  but  as  a  glorified  spirit  1  Oh, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  follow  in  the  Lord's  due 
time,  and  have  my  lot  with  her  for  ever !  Oh, 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  gather  me  and  mine  into  thy 
Ibid,  and  preserve  ns  to  the  end." 

Being  now  bereaved  of  his  greatest  earthly 
eomfort,  a  privation  which  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  only  who  have  experienced  it, 
the  mind  of  onr  friend  was  evidently  drawn  to 
seek  with  greater  intensity  of  desire,  a  nearer 
aceeee  to  the  Fountain  of  unfailing  consolation ; 
and  the  prospect  of  engaging  anew  in  the  active 
concerns  of  life,  was  one  (rota  which  he  was 
ready  to  recoil.  His  employment  as  a  public 
leetnrer  appears  to  have  been  paftieularly  burden- 
eome^  and  none  the  less  ^  from  the  plaudits 
which  those  lectures  frequendy  ^eited.  But  he 
apprehended  his  diity  required  the  sacrifice. 
And  we  may  easily  conceive  that  apubUc  teacher 
whose  mind  was  so  copiously  replenished  with 
die  treasures  of  science,  and  so  accustomed  to 
kmk  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  would 
render  his  eommuntcations  doubly  instructive. 
Indeed,  Uie  sketches  of  the  introductory  or  con- 
cluding portions  of  his  lectures,  which  we  find 
scattered  throu^  these  volumes,  authorize  the 
eonclnsion,  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  insthictions 
would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  his  auditors, 
in  a  religious  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view. 
And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  mind  so 
keenly  sensitive  and  habitually  active,  as  that  of 
William  Allen,  required  some  definite  and  in- 
teresting object  on  which  to  employ  its  energies, 
and  prevent  the  painful  corrosion  of  thought 
which  his  recent  bereavement  was  likely  to  pro- 
dnce. 

At  the  end  of  1816,  he  remarks :  ^  the  year 
which  has  now  closed  has  been  singularly  awful 
to  me.  In  it  I  have  lost  my  precious  Charlotte, 
who  was  the  balm  of  my  life,  my  comfort  and 
support  nnder  all  my  trials  and  labours  for  the 
good  of  others.  In  this  year  also,  I  have  lost 
my  dear  fettow-labourer  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  poor,  Joseph  Fox;  and 
here  am  I  left  behind ;  yet  truly,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Almi^ty  hath  been  good  to  his 
poor  afflicted  servant.     Lord,  preserve  me !" 

The  former  part  of  the  foUowing  year,  was 
emf^oyed  in  active  exertions  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  our  race  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  means  on  which  the  principal 
rdianee  was  placed,  was  the  eduoation  of  those 
who  occupy  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  As  this 
cbas  must,  in  all  countries,  constitute  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the.  community,  W.  Allen  Mras 
particcdaiiy  soHcitous  to  extend  to  them  the  bene- 
fits of  a  virtuous  education.  His  numerous  en- 
gagements, scientific,  philanthropic  and  religious, 
had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  most  influ- 
ential characters  of  the  daly :  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor* 
tunities  thus  attained  to  enlist  his  acquaintances  I 


in  the  woric  of  moral  and  physical:  reforms. 
Acting  himself  on  the  broad  principles  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  he  retained  his  influence  .with 
men ,  who  were  estranged  from  each  other  by 
political  jealousies,  ifence  he  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a  medium,  for  producing' an,  union  of 
effort  among  individuals,  who,  without  such  a 
medium,  could  not  easily  coalesce.  And  while 
he  improved  his  intercourse  with  men  occupying 
the  most  elevated  position  in  society,  to  sustain 
and  advance  the  general  good,  he  was  evidently 
solicitous  to  maintain  an  unflinching  testimony 
to  the  plainness  and  simf^city  of  h&  own  reli- 
gious professidn. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1817)  W.  AUen 
accompanied  two  female  ministers  from  America, 
H.  Field  and  £«  Barker,  on  a  rdigious  visit  to 
the  litde  society  professing  with  us,  in  the  sondt 
of  France.  They  had  the  company  of  Josiah 
Forster,  who  frequently  acted  as  interpreter  for 
the  women  Friends.  In  the  narrative  of  this, 
service  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  evidence  of 
an  increasing  concern,  in  the  subject  df  this  re- 
viewy  to  become  more  fully  refined  from  the 
dregs  of  the  first  nature.  His  exercises  were 
evidentty  preparatory  to  a  more  public  espousal 
of  the  Master's  cause  than  he  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured to  make.  The  subsequent  incident  shows 
the  coincidence  of  exereise,  which  is  sometimes 
experienced  among  those  who  are  labouring  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Passing  through  a 
small  town,  where  they  had  been  a  short  time 
before^  they  stopped  to  allow  their  horses  to  be 
fed, «'  when  a  great  number  of  tender  people  soon 
crowded  ktto  the  room,  and  we  setded  down  and 
had  a  very  sweet  and  solemn  meeting  with 
them;  love  flowed  towards  them  so  freely  in 
my  heart,  that  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to  trust 
myself^  on  account  of  the  language,  I  should 
have  addressed  them,  and  believe  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  attempted  it :  dear  H.  Field, 
however,  commenced  with  the  very  snbjeut 
which  was  upon  my  mind,  and  was  much 
favoured  witli  best  help  in  her  communication. 
E.  Barker  afterwards  spoke;  the  dear  people 
seemed  reached  and  afl^ted,  and  I  was  thankful 
for  the  opportunity ;  surely  the  fields  are  white 
unto  harvest." 

At  Congenies  they  found  that,  small  as  was 
the  company,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  had 
obtained  admittance  among  them.  There  were 
two  friends  between  whom  some  misunderstand- 
ing had  arisen ;  on  this  William  Allen  remarks : 

^  This  affair  is  such  a  burden  on  my  mind, 
that  I  cannot  hope  for  any  good  until  it  is  re- 
moved ;  for  I  clearly  see  that  unless  this  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  build  them 
up. 

"In  ^e  evening  we  met  the  friends  con- 
cerned ;  my  anxiety  was  great  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  harmony*  I  requested  that  we 
might  have  a  pause  before  entering  on  die  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  that  we  might  seek 
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that  divine  help  in  which  alone  our  strength 
consists.  After  some  time  dear  H.  Field  spoke 
excellently.  Josiah  interpreted.  I  was  pressed 
in  spirit  in  much  affection  to  address  them. 
Josiah  and  E.  Barker  also  spoke  very  suitably. 
We  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  irn* 
portance  of  burying  in  oblivion,  all  that  had 
caused  any  disunity  amongst  them.  I  think  that 
on  no  occasion,  since  we  came  from  home,  have 
we  so  sensibly  felt  the  presence  of  our  Lord  as 
at  this  time. 

**  After  a  good  deal  more  had  passed,  we  had  a 
hope  that  they  were  disposed  to  a  reconciliation ; 
at  length,  the  parties  embraced  each  other  with 
tears,  and  we  separated  under  a  precious  cover- 
ing of  love.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  alone,  for 
without  his  gracious  assistance,  we  could  have 
accomplished  nothing;  whether  the  fruits  will 
be  permanent  or  not  must  be  left,  but  we  are 
clear,  having  done  what  we  could ;  and  it  has, 
unquestionably,  been  a  time  of  renewed  divine 
visitation  to  the  Friends  of  this  part.*' 

After  an  absence  of  nine  weeks,  during  which 
time  they  travelled  by  land  and  water  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  our  friends  returned  to 
England  with  minds  peaceful  and  thankful 
for  the  favours  received. 

One  remarkable  tendency  in  the  mind  of 
William  Allen,  discernible  in  almost  every  ]j)art 
of  his  diary,  and  which  may  be  advantageously 
imitated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  mingle 
with  men  of  various  habits,  conditions  and  edu- 
cation, was  to  observe  and  bring  into  view  the 
amiable  and  valuable  traits  of  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated.  This  evident 
disposition  to  be  pleased  himself  could  not  fail 
to  render  him  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
the  urbanity  of  manner,  which  this  disposition 
habitually  cultivated  necessarily  produced,  must 
have  added  greatly  to  his  influence  over  others, 
and  enabled  him  to  prosecute  much  more  effi- 
ciently, and  with  the  aid  of  more  numerous  co- 
adjutors, the  numerous  plans  for  the  melioration 
of  civil  society  which  constituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  business  of  his  life. 

(To  bo  eonllnucd.) 


For  Friend'o  RoTiev. 
CHARLES  SIMEON. 

The  najine  of  Simeon  is  familiar  to  those^who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  vital  piety,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  religious  controversy,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  thirty  years.  Hb  held 
opinions  from  which  we  wholly  dissent;  he 
sometimes  taught  as  doctrine,  what  we  cannot 
esteem  other  than  the  commandment  of  men — he 
verily  believed  himself  called  to  do  some  things 
which  we  re^rd  as  tending  to  obstruct  the 
^reading  of  Uie  Gospel  in  its  primitive  purity. 
Yet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  interests  of  his  fellow  man  in  that  way 


which  he  deemed  best;  his  was  an  earnest  spirit 
contending  for  the  Truth  as  he  understood  it 
He  sought  to  walk  with  his  Maker,  and  his 
path — ^not  unchequered  with  trials,  not  wholly 
free  from  impediments  which  he  had  himselif 
thrown  into  it,  was  yet  illuminated  by  that  light 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  in 
the  end,  we  doubt  not,  was  permitted  to  shine 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  us  has  been  shown 
in  many  respects  <«  a  better  way ;"  but  we  fed 
that  if  we  have  aHy  claim  to  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple, we  must  needs  love  him  who  was  so  emi- 
nently one  of  "  the  brotherhood." 

Charles  Simeon  was  bom  in  1759.  His 
family  was  a  highly  respectable  one ;  and  having 
been  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  subse- 
quently became  a  Fellow  of  Kings'  College, 
in  that  University,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  excursions,  his  long  life  was 
passed.  Neither  the  training  of  his  boyhood,  nor 
the  example  of  his  family,  contributed  to  pro- 
mote religious  sensibility,  and  at  Eton  he  seems 
to  have  led  a  life,  not  of  profligacy,  but  of  reck- 
less indifference  to  serious  things.  Yet  even 
here  he  records  that  he  was  the  subject  of  Di- 
vine visitations,  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
**God  would  at  that  time  have  communicated 
rich  blessings  to  him>  if  he  had  not  resisted  the 
operations  of  his  grace  and  done  despite  to  his 
blessed  Spirit." 

On  entering  College,  in  his  21st  year,  he  was 
unexpectedly  told  that  he  must  make  a  profession 
of  religion,  not  by  a  ^continued  course  of  self- 
denial  and  humble,  consistent>'Walking  with  his 
Maker,  but  by  taking  the  Sacrament,  as  it  was 
termed,  in  compliance  with  that  absurd  canon  of 
the  English  Universities,  requiring  under  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  their  course  of 
instruction,  a  profession  of  sentiment  which 
many  of  the  stodents  wholly  reject,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  greater  number  have 
no  opinion,  at  all.  Simeon's  ingenuous  mind 
was  struck  with  his  own  utter  unfitness  to  take 
part  in  such  a  ceremonial,  and,  in  his  case,  the 
very  unusual  result  appears  to  have  been  a  deep- 
enetd  conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  a 
sincere  application  of  heart  to  the  Saviour,  and 
through  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life.  Half  a  century  had 
passed  since  Wesley  had  found,  upon  entering 
Oxford,  the  same  formal  profession  of  Christianity 
and  the  same  contempt  of  its  restraints ;  the  same 
haughty  rejection  of  all  who  did  not  recognize 
the  symbols  of  religion  as  by  law  established  i 
tlie  same  bitter  scorn  of  those  who,  professing 
the  creed,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  their 
lives  conform  to  its  requirements.  Methodiem 
was  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  Christianity  to 
control  the  lives  of  men.  Its  founders  were  slow 
to  reject  the  ceremonials  of  the  church,  much 
less  did  they  desire  to  separate  from  iL  But  the 
church  soon  rejected  them,  and  thoogh  for  a 
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time  the  influence  which  they  had  exerted  for 
good  within  its  precincts,  lingered  around  them, 
the  final  withdrawal  of  so  many  serious  and 
devout  men,  seems  to  have  left  the  establishment 
lo  tlie  lethargic  sleep  of  another  generation,  from 
which  its  hierarchy  was  to  be  reluctantly  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  those  controversies  with  which 
its  waDs  still  reverberate. 

Simeon's  was  not  a  mind  to  be  easily  brought 
under  the  drowsy  influences  which  surrounded 
him.  He  saw  the  clergy  hurrying  irreverently 
through  their  appointed  tasks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  sensoal  or  intellectual  pleasures ;  he  saw 
their  smile  at  his  devout  participation  in  those 
rites,  which  their  common  creed  described  as  a 
means  of  sanctification ;  he  was  shocked  to  find 
that  nothing  so  surely  brought  down  upon  a 
member  of  their  order  the  reproaches  of  his  su- 
periors, as  an  earnest  and  faidiful  performance  of 
thpse  duties  which  their  tows  imposed.  The 
students  were  such  men  as  the  example  of  their 
spiritaal  guides  was  likely  to  make  them.  Open 
pro&nity,  the  disturbance  of  pobli<^  worship,  and 
the  application  of  every  species  of  annoyance  to 
those  who  taught  and  those  who  acted  upon 
sounder  views  of  religion  were  the  ordinary  indi- 
cations, by  which  persons  who,  by  their  own 
act,  or  that  of  others  for  them,  were  said  to 
have  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  ^is 
wicked  world,  showea  ttie  validity  of  their  claims 
to  be  Christians.  Such  scenes  only  stimulated 
Simeon  to  more  faithfulness  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty.  He  seems  to  have  had  litde  oppor- 
tunity of  religious  communion  with  those  who 
were  "  like  minded."  The  only  clergyman  in 
Cambridge  whose  views  approached  to  the  truth, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  deterred,  by  Ae  general 
^aracter  of  the  gownsmen,  from  inviting  him  to 
his  house ;  and  so  much  did  he  long  for  inters 
eonrse  with  serious  persons,  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the 

EUie  papers  to  promote  the  object.  We  give 
\  proposed  advertisement  as  a  most  striking 
indication  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing  at 
one  of  die  great  seats  of  learning  in  England, 
bom  which  many  went  forth  annudly,  professing 
to  be  <•  Ministers  of  the  Word." 

"A  young  cleigyman,  who  felt  himself  an  un- 
done sinner,  and  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone  for  salvatioiS,  and  desired  to  live  only  to 
make  known  that  Saviourmnta  others,  was  per- 
suaded tiiat  there  most  be  some  persons  in  the 
world  whose  views  and  feelings  accorded  with 
his  dwn,  though  he  had  now  lived  three  yeai^ 
without  finding  so  much  as  one ;  and  that  if  there 
were  any  miniver  of  that  description,  he  would 
gUdly  become  his  curate  and  serve  him  gratis." 

He,  however,  resolved  sedulously  to  apply 
himself  to  what  he  deemed  his  allotted  duty ; 
and  if  his  zeal  was  not  always  according  to  true 
knowledgey  it  was  the  result  of  great  sincerity; 
mod  bmng  accompanied  by  watchfulness  over 
faimasl^  BffmKft  to  have  been  often  blessed  to 


the  great  good  of  others.  On  the  first  day  that 
he  preached  in  public,  while  returning  home,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  loud  wrangling  of 
a  man  and  his  wife ;  the  door  being  opened,  he 
entered  and  earnestly  expostulated  with  them  for 
absenting  themselves  from  public  worship,  and 
for  their  unseemly  conduct,  and  closed  by  kneel- 
ing down  and  praying  for  them.  He  soon  be^ 
came  known  to  a  few  serious  persons  in  the 
vicinity,  and  was  enabled  to  derive  instruction 
from  social  intercourse  with  some  who,  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  had  «<been  in  Christ  before 
him." 

Nor  was  it  on  public  occasions  only  that  he 
manifested  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  piety. 
He  thought  it  right  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  domestic  intercourse,  and  to 
reprove,  with  faithfulness,  the  levity  of  his 
family  connections.  They,  in  turn,  expressed 
their  fears  that  he  was  about  to  lose  all  common 
sense.  Yet  his  patient  assiduity  seems  at  length 
to  have  ^ven  him  an  interest  with  all  his  asso- 
ciates-*^whether  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
afibrdingto  servants  the  opportunities  of  religious 
instruction,  in  prison  with  the  convicted  felon, 
or  arresting  by  his  dmely  Christian  caution  the 
meditated  suicide — ^in  all  things  he  endeavoured 
to  be  about  his  Father's  business.  «  This,"  re- 
marked a  cotemporary,  **  is  the  young  man  once 
so  vain  of  dress,  that  he  constandy  allowed  more 
than  j650  a  year  for  his  own  person;  now  he 
scniples  keeping  a  horse,  that  the  money  may 
help  the  saints  of  ChrisU"  ''  Oh !  to  flame,  as  he 
does,  with  zeal,  and  yet  be  beautiful  with  meek- 
ness." 


Abridged  firom  the  North  British  Review,  for  Friend**  Review. 

CfflNA. 

(ConUnaed  from  page  134.) 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  the  Shang-hai,  was 
particularly  anxious  to  visit  the  famous  city  of 
Soo-chan»  situated  about  fifty  miles  inland.  As 
this  was  far  beyond  the  limits  that  strangers  are 
permitted  to  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port 
cities,  Mr.  Fortune  resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
dress,  and  visit  it  incognito.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  die 
great  emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
very  similar  in  its  general  features  to  the  other 
towns  he  had  visited,  only  it  appeared  more  the 
seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  are  app» 
rent  in  such  towns  as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal, 
as  wide  as  the  river  Thames  at  Richmond,  nms 
parallel  with  the  city  walls*  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  This  canal 
is  carried  through  arches  into  the  city,  where  it 
ramifies  in  all  directions,  sometimes  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into  lakes  of 
considerable  beauty,  thus  culling  the  inhabitants 
to  convey  their  merchandise  to  their  houses  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.    Junks 
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and  boats  of  all  sises  were  plying  on  thia  wide 
and  beautiful  canal,  and  the  whole  place  pre- 
sented a  cheerful  and  flourishing  aspect  The 
city  gates  were  well  guarded,  and  the  streets  and 
lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  intervals  witli 
gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
nigbt.  Groups  of  gay  and  cheerful-looking  peo* 
pie  loitered  on  the  bridges,  and  sailed  along  the 
canals.  The  ladies  here  are  considered  by  the 
Chinese  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country, 
and  judging  from  those  seen  by  our  traveller, 
they  deserved  this  character.  Their  dresselB 
were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  grace- 
fid  and  elegant  style — the  only  faults  he  could 
discern  were  their  small  feet  and  ike  white  pow- 
der with  which  their  faces  were  too  unsparingly 
covered. 

Hong-Koi^  is  a  mountainous,  rocky  iriand, 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth. 
Its  northern  side  bends  into  a  capacious  bay, 
well  adapted  for  shipping,  and  forming  a  secure 
harbor.  Only  small  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  island  are  capable  of  tiilaffe,  the  greater  part 
consisting  of  bare  nigged  cli£»,  with  only  a  par- 
tial vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the  rainy 
season.  Already  has  British  enterprise  cut  roads 
and  streets  out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town 
of  Victoria  has  risen  up,  containing  many  build- 
ings of  magnificent  structure.  The  native  popu- 
lation has  more  than  trebled  since  the  English 
gained  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  enthrely 
under  British  rule  and  jurisdiction.  The  power- 
ful heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged  spot, 
the  want  of  a  free  current  of  ventilation  from  the 
hills  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  the  surface,  all  conspire  to  ren- 
der this  a  trying  climate  for  Europeans,  and  lat- 
terly the  healtli  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatly. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  suspicion  of 
all  strangers,  the  Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor 
inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune,  whose  botanical 
pursuits  frequently  led  him  into  the  country, 
almost  invariably  metwith  a  good  reception  from 
ibe  peasantry,  and  from  the  inmates  of  such 
temples  and  religious  houses  as  he  visited.  One 
of  diese. excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  affords  a  characteristio  sketch  of  the 
timid  yet  inquisitive  and  kindly  manners  of  the 
Chinese  peasantry  :-^ 

<*  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  in  places 
where  I  suppose  no  Englidtusan  had  ever  been 
before.  The  day  was  fme,  and  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
When  they  first  saw  me  they  seemed  much  ex- 
cited, and  frooi  their  gestures  and  language  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile.  From 
every  hill  and  valley  they  cried, « Wyloe-san-pan- 
fokie,'  that  is, « Be  off  to  your  boat,  friend ;'  but 
on  former  occasions  I  had  always  found  that  the 
besC  plan  was  to  put  a  bdd  faoe  on  the  matter, 
and  walk  in  amongst  them,  and  then  try  to  get 


them  into  good  humour.  In  this  instanoe  the 
plan  succeeded  admirably;  we  were  in  a  few 
minutes  excellent  friends,  the  boys  wese  tuonlug 
in  aU  directions  gathering  plants  for  my  speci- 
men-box,  and  the  old  men  were  offering  me  their 
bamboo-pipes  to  sm<Ae.  As  I  got  a  litie  nearer 
to  the  village,  however,  ^eir  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidendy  would  have  been 
better  pleased  had  I  either  remained  where  I  was, 
or  gone  back  again.  This  procedure  did  not 
suit  my  plans ;  and  though  ihey  tried  v«ry  hard 
to  induce  me  to  *  wyloe '  to  my  <  san-pan,*  it  wb» 
of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
which  wer6  very  black  at  the  time,  and  told  me 
Aat  it  would  soon  be  a  thunderstorm— but  even 
thia  did  not  succeed.  As  a  last  resource,  when 
Ihey  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my  way, 
some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before  to  ap- 
prise the  villagers  of  my  approadi,  and  when  I 
reached  the  vi£age  every  liviAg  thing,  down  even 
to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  ware  out  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  <  Fokie.''  I  soon  put  diem  all,  the  dogs  ex- 
cepted, which  have  the  true  natbnal  antipadiy 
to  foreigners,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and 
at  last  mey  seemed  in  no  hurry  lo  g^t  rid  of  me. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  amongst  them« 
seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  village,  brought 
me  some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered 
me.  I  thanked  him,  and  be^n  to  eat  The 
hundreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  p^ec^^ 
ly  delighted;  «He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,* 
said  one.  « Look,'  said  two  or  three  behind  me, 
who  had  been  examining  the  back  part  of  my 
head,  *  look  here ;  the  stranger  has  no  tail  !^  and 
then  the  whole  crowd,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded, had  to  come  round  me  to  see  if  it  was 
really  a  fact  that  I  had  no  tail.  One  of  them, 
rather  a  dandy  in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of 
his  own,  plaited  with  silk^  now  came  forward, 
and  taking  off  a  kind  of  cloth  whu^  the  natives 
here  wear  as  a  tuiban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to 
faH  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  s^  to  me  in 
the  most  triumphant  manner,  <  Look  at  diat !'  I 
acknowledged  that  it  was  very  fine,  and  promised 
if  he  would  aUow  me  to  cut  it  <Mflr  I  would  wear 
it  for  his  edie.  He  seemed  very  much  disgusted 
at  the,  idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  had  a 
good  laugh  at  him.'^— For^uiie.  pp.  39,  40. 

The  tea  districts  are  situated  in  the  provinces 
of  Canton,  Fokien,  and  Chekian|r.  There  are 
two  gpecieSf  or  probably  only  vanetiet  of  the  tea 
shrub,  (he  Thea  Viridis  and  Thea  Sokea  of 
botanists.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  be- 
lieved that  oar  black  teas  are  derived  from  the 
Bohea  shhib,  and  the  gieoi  teas  from  the  TVtes 
ViriUs*  Mr.  Fortune,  however^  ascertained,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green 
and  black  teas,  and  that,  in  fact,  although  the 
Bohea  plant  is  that  which  grows  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  the  Thta  Viridis  in  the  northern, 
both  green  and  bltfck  teas  are  regularly  prq>ared 
in  all  the  localities,  and  that  die  difference  arises 
from  the  quaMty  and  mode  of  prqpamtion  of  the 
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toows.  The  tea  plimt  veqoirai  a  rich  aoil,  other- 
wise the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves  would 
soon  destroy  Sis  yigour.  In  the  nofth  of  China, 
the  tea  plantations  are  always  situated  on  the 
lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  .^e  hills,  and  never 
on  the  low  lands.  The  .shrubs  axe  planted  in 
rows  ahottt  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same 
distaane  between  each  row,  and  look  at  a  little 
distance  like  little  shnihb^ries  of  evergreens. 
The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from  one 
to  fimr  or  five  acres ;  indeed,  every  cottager  has 
his  own  little  tea  garden,  the  produce  of  which 
supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  the  surplus 
brings  him  in  a  few  dollars  which  are  spei^t  on 
the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  ^e  cotton,  rice,  and  silk  fanns ;  all  are 
small,  and  managed  by  the  members  of  the 
fiunily.  In  the  gieen  tea  districts,  near  ^ing-pq, 
the  first  crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered 
about  the  muddle  of  April ;  this  consists  of  the 
young  leaf  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold,  and 
forms  a  fine  and  delicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce 
and  expensive.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the 
shnibs  are  a^ain  covered  with  fresh  leaves,  and 
are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  season.  The  third  gather- 
ing produces  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is 
rarely  sent  oat  of  the  district.  When  the  weather 
is  fiiie  the  natives  are  seen  in  li(tle  groups,  onUie 
hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  off  and  throwing 
Aem  into  baskets.  These  leaves  are  then  car- 
ried home  to  the  barns  adjoining  their  cottages, 
and  dried  in  pans  held  over  litue  furnaces  con- 
stmcted  in  the  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up 
by  the  hand  oh  a  bamboo  teble,  and  twisted  and 
oirled  into  the  shape  we  see  ^em.  Af^r  this 
Aey  are  e^qKised  upon  a  large  screen,  and  dried 
iir&er  in  the  sun,  when  ^yare  again  subjected 
to  a  second  drying  in  &e  pans«  and  ^se  then 
picked,  sifled,  and  sorted,  and  finally  packed  up 
f(Hr  market  For  the  European  markets  this 
green  tea  undeigoes  a  further  process  of  colour- 
ing, whieh  is  done  by  the  addition  of  t^russian 
bine  ^mi  gypsum ;  bat  this  adds  nothing  to  the 
flavour  or  other  qualities  of  the  tea,  exeept 
beurfiteiiing  the  colour. 

When  2ie  teas  are  ready  fc^r  sale,  extensive 
tea-dealers  come  from  the  towns  and  make  pur- 
diases  from  the  small  growers.  The  tea  is  men 
eonveyed  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  packed  and 
shipped  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 

•<*  There  are  few  sights,'  says  Mr.  t^ortune, 
*niore  pleasing  than  a  Chinese  family  in  the  in- 
terior engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or  in- 
deed in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  is  the  old  man,  patriarch-like,  directing 
his  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in  their 
youdi  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  Iheir  child- 
liood,  in  the  li^urs  of  the  field.  He  stands  in 
ike  midst  of  them,  bowed  down  with  age.  But 
to  the  hoBoar  of  the  Chinese*  as  a  nation,  he  is 
alwajB  looked  up  to  by  aU  wiih  pride  and  affeo- 


tion,  and  his  old  aee  and  gray  hairs  are  hononred, 
revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  humble 
and  happy  homes,  their  fare  oonsistB  chiefly  of 
rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  enjoy  with 
great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  I  really 
beUeve  &at  there  is  no  conntry  in  the  world 
where  the  agricultural  population  are  better  off 
than  they  are  in  the.  north  of  China.  Labour 
with  them  ia  a  pleasure,  foir  its  fruits  are  eaten  by 
themselves,  and  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt 
and  unknown/  " — ^p.  209* 

(To  b«  eontbraed.) 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 
(Concluded  from  page  139.) 

The  returns  of  Commodore  Jones  show  that 
the  squadron  under  his  command  captured,  be- 
tween the  1st  of  April,  1844,  and  tlie  12th  dl 
March,  1840,  no  l^e  than  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  slayers.  Fifty-eight  of  them  bore  the 
Brazilian  flag ;  nineteen,  the  Spanish ;  four,  the 
Portuguese ;  two,  the  Sardinian ;  one,  the  Libe- 
rian;  one,  the  American;  and  thirty  bore  no 
colours,  or  did  not  choose  to  exhibit  them. 
These  captures  prove  the  immense  activity  of 
the  trade. 

The  latest  official  reports  leave  no  hope  that 
the  slave-trade  can  be  effectually  extinguiehed  by 
the  cruisers.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
wha^ver  force  can  be  brought  against  it  will  fail 
of  accomplishing  that  object  There  is  every 
prospect  diat  the  Spanish  as  well  as  the  Braziliart 
slave-trade  wiU  become  nkore  extensive  than  ever. 
The  temporary  checks  whieh  it  receives,  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  gams,  and 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  the  slave-traders. 
The  proo&  of  this  are  unhappily  abundant. 

The  'Brazilian  plan  for  prosecuting  this  nefiiri- 
ous  trade,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  Rio,  is  to  *«  employ  two  vessels 
under  chsurt^rs,  sending  them  to  Africa  from  this 
place  with  cargoes  adapted  for  the  African  marts, 
and  also  wi&  water  and  other  equipments  for 
the  transport  of  slaves.  One  of  these  vessels 
proceeds  to  trade  at  the  different  African  ports, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  chief  supercargo, 
while  the  other  remains  stationary,  as  a  store 
Ship,  at  the  place  where  ihe  negroes  are  pre- 
panng  for  embarkation.  This  stationary  vessel, 
generally  one  which  has,  according  to  the  terms 
of  a  former  charter,  been  two  or  diree  previous 
voyaces,  is  then,  under  the  conditions  frequently 
fonnd  in  such  contracts,  delivered  over  to  tiM 
eharteiers  as  their  property ;  when,  being  j^re- 
paredfor  the  reception  of  slaves,  and  all  the  time 
under  an  illegal  flag,  she  is  crammed  with  slaves 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  oflers,  and  proceeds 
to  her  private  rendezvous  in  Brazil.  Thither 
^ko  her  consort  retoms  in  ballast,  ^th  part  oT 
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Uie  crew  of  the  other  vessel  on  board,  and  in  all 
probability  assists,  should  occasion  require,  to 
decoy  the  cruizers  from  the  vessel  taking  the 
slaves."  The  plans  of  the  slave-traders  are  so^ 
skilfully  arranged  with  respect  to  the  adventures, 
ihey  state,  that  «Uhe  capture  of  four  vessels 
would  not  subject  them  to  loss,  provided  that 
the  fifth  was  successful  in  landing  the  slaves  in 
Brazil/'  . 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  slaves,  and  consequently  high  prices, 
the  profits  of  this  inhuman  traffic  must  be  im- 
mense. One  large  trafficker  in  human  flesh, 
Manoel  Pinto  de  Fonseca,  publicly  declared  in 
Rio,  that  his  profits  in  the  African  trade  alone, 
for  the  year  1844,  amounted  to  j6  150,000. 

The  Paqueta  de  i2io,  a  brigantine,  under  Bra- 
zilian colours,  of  seventy-five  tons  only,  was 
captured  on  the  26th  of  October,  1846,  with  556 
slaves  on  board,  off  the  river  Sherbro.  The 
captain  of  this  vessel,  as^  we  learn  firom  private 
sources,  was  to  have  had  sixty  dollars  per  head 
freight  Presuming  the  deaths  to  have  been 
one-third  of  the  whole  on  the  Voyage,  there 
would  have  remained  371 ;  these,  at  sixty  dollars 
each,  would  have  given  J84,637  10s.  6d.  for 
freight.  Allowing  J66d7  10s.  6d.  for  water,  rice, 
firewood,  &c.,  there  would  have  remained  a  clear 
profit  to  the  captain  of  j84,000. 

The  profit  on  the  cargo  would  have  been 
nearly  as  follows : — ^The  price  paid  for  a  slave 
on  the  coast  is  aboufidS4;  say,  for  556  slaves, 
i62,224.  The  price  for  a  prime  slave  in  Brazil 
is  from  400  to  500  dollars — ^the  average  price 
may  be  taken  at  240  dollars,  or  £60  each.  This 
will  give  for  v371  skves  j8  18,550 ;  deduct  cost 
and  freight,  j66,861,  and  the  babuice  will  show  a 
clear  profit  of  J@  1 1,689,  or  nearly  200  per  cent. 
on  the  adventure! 

So  long  as  such  enormous  gains  are  made»  at 
comparatively  small  risks,  it  is  impossible,  the 
Commiltee  believe,  to  put  down  the  traffic  by  a 
marine  police. 

The  accounts  from  the  coast  up  to  last  No- 
v^ember,  show  that  nearly  forty  slavers  had  been 
captured  daring  a  few  months,  and  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  for  trial  in  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  the  annual  expenditare 
of^600,000« 

It  is  the  matured  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery  will  ever  uproot  and  destroy  the  slave- 
trade;  and  Ihat,  were  her  Majesty's  government 
to  direct  their  attention  to  practical  measures, 
such  as  the  liberation  of  all  slaves  illicitly  intro- 
duced into  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  obligations  of  treaties,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
British  India,  by  removing  those  obstacles  which 
How  prevent  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
they  would  do  more  to  accomplish  this  great  ob- 
ject of  national  justice  and  Christian  philanthro- 
py, than  by  employing  the  whole  British  navy 


in  a  crusade  against  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

So  thoroughly  convinced  have  the  Conunittee  , 
been,  by  theiacts  which  have  come  under  their 
notice,  that  the  slave-trade  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  the  cruising  system,  that  they  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  recommend  to  the  government 
the  necessity  of  substituting  for  it  other,  and,  as 
they  believe,  more  practical  modes  for  attaining 
that  great  end. 
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PHILADELPfflA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  27, 1847. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number  a 
brief  notice  of  a'religious  visit  recently  paid  by  two 
Friends  to  the  Shetland  Islands.  From  this  account 
we  may  discover  the  feelings  with  which  the 
simple  and  neglected  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
receive  the  visits,  few  and  far  between,  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel. 

These  islands,  about  forty  in  number,  lie  nearly 
100  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  the  Scottish  coast.  Being 
near  the  parallel  of  60^  north,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  their  summers  are  moist  and  cold ;  and 
during  three  weeks  in  midsummer  the  sun  is  al- 
most continually  »bove  the  horizon ;  yet,  in  return, 
there  is  an  equal  period  in  winter  in  which  that 
luminary  is  nearly  always  out  of  view.  The  islands 
are  mountainous,  affording  retreats  for  numerous 
tribes  of  the  feathered  race.  The  inlets  on  the 
coast  furnish  many  harbours  for  fisheries,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  constitute  the  principal  article  of 
their  trade.  The  English  language,  with  some 
mixture  of  Norwegian,  is  generally  spoken.  The 
people  are  represented  as  orderly,  frugal  and  hos- 
pitable, yet  considerably  tainted  with  superstition. 


From  private  letters  and  verbal  information, 
we  learn  that  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  North 
Carolina  was  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. The  epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
were  all  read  and  answered  as  usual.  The  minutes 
were  committed  to  the  press,  but  no  copy  has  yet 
come  to  hand  ]  we  therefore  cannot  give  the  parti- 
culars. 


At  a  political  meeting  held  13th  inst.  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  Henry  Clay  produced  a  number  of 
resolutions,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Mexican  War, 
and  supported  them  by  a  speech  of  two  hours  and 
a  half.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  speech,  was  conveyed  by  express  to 
Cincimiati,  a  distance  of  at  least  eighty  miles,  in 
about  five  hours.  From  the  latter  place  the  com- 
munication was  telegraphed  through  Pittsbnigi  ftcj 
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to  tlus  oitji  where  it  was  published  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Enquirer  on  the  morning  of  the  15tfa.  K  the 
meeting  had  been  held  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  the  notice  of  it  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared on  the  following  day,  in  ibis  city.  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Washington^  for  it  reached  those 
places  in  six  or  seven  hours  after  leaving  Lexing- 

tCHl. 

There  are  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  emergen- 
cies which  could  justify  the  abuse  of  men  and 
animalsy  occasioned  by  this  rapid  transit  through 
the  first  eighty  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
this  intelligence  would  have  been  less  interesting 
or  valuable  if  it  had  been  received  one  ot  two  days 
later.  We  cannot  believe  that  our  gracious  Cre- 
ator intended,  when  he  gavQ  man  his  dominion 
over  the  inferior  races,  that  their  energies  shpuld  be 
thus  seyerely  taxed.  We  must,  however,  regard  the 
transmission  by  telegraph  as  one  of  the  astonishing 
aohioYements  of  modem  science.  Yet  science  can 
do  nothing  more  than  bring  into  effective  action 
the  powers  of  nature.  The  philosopher  merely 
discovers,  he  does  not  produce,  the  springs  and 
principles  of  action,  which  the  Creator  has  inter- 
woren  into  the  system  of  nature  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  use  of  the  creatures  he  has  formed. 
When  the  ancients  observed  that  light  bodies  were 
alternately  attracted  and.  repelled  by  excited 
amber,  and  that  a  certain  black  stone  attracted 
iron,  who  could  have  imagined  that  those  indi- 
cations of  natural  powers  would  eventually  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  the  lightning 
may  be  silently  drawn  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
words  of  an  orator  be  transmitted  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning  itself?  And  who  can  decide  what 
unknown  powers  may  yet  remain  to  be  developed 
by  the  industry  and  ingeuuty  ^  of  future  en- 
quirers? 

Though  we  could  willingly  have  waited  a  few 
days  for  the  report  of  this  political  meeting,  it  is 
■tisfactory  to  find  such  men  as  H.  Clay  urging  the 
eaqoiry,  fw  what  purpose  the  people  of  the  United 
Blalea  are  wasting  the  treasures  and  pouring  out 
the  blood  of  their  own  citizens,  and  spreading 
havoc  and  desolation  over  a  neighbouring  nation. 
Certainly  war  is  a  game,  which,  if  the  people  were 
wise,  neither  kings  nor  presidents  would  play  at.  - 


injuring  the  houses,  shipping  and  crops.    Several 
lives  are  said  to  have  been  lost. 


A  general  morement  seems  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  British  sugar  islands,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  regulation  which  ad- 
mits the  slaye-grown  sugars  of  other  countries  on 
similar  terms  with  the  free  labour  productions  of 
the  British  colonies. 


The  cholera  is  reported  to  be  advancing  west- 
ward thrpugh  Southern  Russia,  sweeping  off  thou- 
sands in  its  course.  It  is  said  to  have  made  its 
appearance  at  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Three  emi- 
nent physioians  have  been  deputed  by  the  French 
government  to  visit  those  countries  and  inyestigate 
the  character  of  this  disease. 


A  destroctiTe  hurricane  swept  over  the  islands 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on  the  11th  ult.,  greatly 


The  Western  Friend. — A  weekly  periodical 
with  this  title,  published  by  Pugh&  Pettit,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  appeared  within  the  passing  month, 
the  first  number  of  which  has  been  received  at  this 
office. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IRELAND. 

By  the  following  letter,  received  by  the  Acadia, 
it  wul.be  seen  that  our  kind  almoners  in  Dublin 
are  still  actively  engaged  in  their  good  work  of 
relieving  the  destitution  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. They  have  husbanded  their  resources 
with  care,  that  the  distress  of  the  coming  winter 
may  be  alleviated  t 

CENTRAL    RBLIEF    COMBHTtEE   OF    TRE    SOQIETY 
OF  FRIENDS, 

43  Fleet  street,  Dublin,     > 
2d  of  nth  month,  1847.3 

Thomas  Pjm  Cope^  Respected  Friend.— We 
have  now  to  acknowledge  thy  kind  letters  of 
30th. of  9th  month  and  6^  ult.,  covering  bill  of 
lading,  etc./ of  100  sacks  Indian  com  and  116 
barrels  bread^tufis,  per  Wyoming  for  Liverpool, 
being  an  additional  contribution  throngh  thy 
hands,  from  our  indefatigable  fellow  labourers  in 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor  of 
thia  country. 

We  continue  to  receive  from  various  parts  of 
this  island,  especiaUy  from  some  of  the  remote 
difltricli  of  the  west,  deeply  afiectiog  Retails  of 
the  increasing  destitution  of  the  people.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  happy  circumstance, 
that  for  some  months  past  we  have  so  far  held 
back  frovi  distributing  the  supplies  so  bountifully 
poured  in  upon  us  from  America,  as  to  have  stdl 
at  our  disposal  a  very  considerable  reserve, 
which,  with  the  shipments  still  coming  forward, 
will  form  a  truly  important  and  seasonable  aid 
for  the  coming  winter.  We  hope  ere  long  to  be 
prepared  with  full  details  of  otgr  operations  to 
lay  before  our  constituents  at  home  and  abroad, 
referring  to  which  we  are 
Thy  sincere  friends, 

JOSBPR  BeWLST^  >    o,,,^*,^^ 

Jonathan  Pim.    J  Secretaries. 
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For  FrieoiU'  BcvImp. 
SOCIETY  OF  FKIENDS  IN  JPNGLAND* 

In  the  jear  1822  an  acconnt  of  the  meetings 
in  Great  Britain  was  published  by  direction  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  That  meeting 
then  consisted  of  twenty-six  quarterly  meietings, 
the  half-year's  meeting  of  Wales,  and  the  general 
i&eeting  of  Scotland.  These  included  one  hun- 
dred and  one  monthly  meetings,  and  four  hundred 
and  four  meetii^  for  Divine  worship,  exclusive 
of  Ireland  and  the  meetings  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  By  recent  information,  it  appears  that 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  is  preparing 
a  revised  account  of  the  meetings  at  present  ex- 
isting in  Great  Britain,  with  the  times  at  which 
they  are  held.  This  statement,  when  completed, 
•wifl  probably  be  published,  and  furnish  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  numbers  of 
the  society  there  have  increased  or  diminished 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  Ikat  the  emigrations  of  young 
and  middle  aged  Friends  from  that  country  to 
this,  within  that  period,  must  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  apparent  augmentation  or  decline 
of  their  numbers  The  account  above  noticed, 
when  received,  will  probably  appear  in  the  Re- 
view. R. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

EXTENT  OF  INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  seems  that  we  have  a  very  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  numbers  assembled  at  the  time  of 
this  meeting.  A  letter  from  a  friend  who  was 
present,  expresses  the  belief,  that  at  the  meeting 
on  firstnday  morning,  at  the  time  of  the  last  annud 
assembly,  there  was  tfie  greatest  collection  of 
peojple,  horses  and  vehicles,  that  was  ever  brought 
together  at  a  meeting  of  Friends  since  the  rise  of 
the  society.  The  house  is  estimated  to  hold 
3060  persons ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  assembly 
could  not  obtain  admittance.  The  horses  and 
vehicles  covered  several  acres  of  ground. 


For  Frtendft*  IWrlev. 
WILLIAM  H.  PREBCOTT. 

The  following  unassuming  description  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  Prescott  laboured  in  the 
preparation  of  his  •*  History  of  Peru,"  is  ex- 
tracted from  his  preface  to  that  work.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  such  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  acute  research  under  dis- 
couragements so  appalling.  The  ease  of  Milton 
is  no  parallel  to  it«  The  materials  for  his  great 
work  were  within  him ;  and  his  disconnection 
with  the  external  worid  served  only  to  throw 
him  more  entirely  on  the  worid  #ithin.>  The 
materials  for  Presoott^s  History,  which  were 
very  voluminous,  were  written  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  the  utmost  patience    and  acnte- 


were  required  to  sift  out  the  truth  from  a 
mass  of  traditional  and  legendary  error.  Of  his 
success  in  this  great  achievement  the  English  Re- 
viewers speak  in  the  highest  terms  ;  of  his  diffi- 
culties, we  would  let  him  give  his  own  manl^r 
yet  modest  statement. 

"  Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  may  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  add  a  few  of  a  personal  nature.  In  seve- 
ral foreign  notices  of  my  writings,  the  author  han 
been  i^id  to  be  blind,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
had  ike  credit  of  having  lost  my  sight  ia  the  cobi- 
position  of  my  first  history.  When  I  have  met 
with  such  ersoiveous  accounts,!  have  hastened  to 
correct  them.  But  the  present  occasion  affords 
me  the  best  means  of  doing  so ;  and  I  am  themore 
desirous  of  this,  as  I  fi^ar  some  of  my  own  re- 
marks, in  the  Prefaces  to  my  form^er  histories, 
have  led  to  the  mistake. 

"While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  uijory 
in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sight 
of  it  The  odier,  soon  af^r,  was  attacked  by  in- 
flammation so  severely,  that,  for  sonae  time,  I  lost 
the  sight  of  that  also ;  and  ^ugh  it  was  subse* 
quenUy  restored,  the  organ  was  so  ouieh  disorder* 
ed  as  to  remain  permanendy  debilitated,  while 
twice  in  my  life,  since*  I  have  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  wri- 
ting, for  several  years  together.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the 
materials  for  the  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;*  and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with  my 
Transatlantic  treasures  lying  aronnd  me,  I  was 
like  one  piningfrom  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abun* 
dance.  In  this  statOi  I  resolved  to  n&ake  the  ear, 
if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye«  I  procured 
the  services  of  a  9ecretary,...who  read  to  me  the 
various  authorities ;  and  in  time  I  became  so  far 
familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign 
languages,  to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  by  a  resideiiice  abroad, 
that  I  could  comjkhend  his  reading  widiout 
much  difficulty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dic- 
tated copious  notes ;  and,  when  these  had  sweHed 
to  a  considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to  me 
repeatedly,  tiM  I  had  mastered  Ifaeir  contents  suf*- 
ficienUy  fbr  the  purpose  of  composition.  The 
same  notes  furnished  «a  easy  m^aas  of  reference 
to  sustain  the  text 

**  Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  mecha* 
nical  labor  of  writing,  which  I  found  a  severe  trial 
to  the  eye.  This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a 
writing-case,  such  as  is  ueed  by  the  blind,  which 
enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  with- 
out the  aid  of  sig h^  serving  me  ec^ually  well  in  the 
dark  as  in  the  light  The  chaiacteTs  thus  formed 
made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics ;  but  my 
secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  decipheringf 
and  a  feir  copy — ^with  a  liberal  allowance  for  un- 
avoidable blunders — was  transcribed  for  tlie  use 
of  the  printer.  I  have  described  the  process  with 
more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  reference  to  my  mAtf  ope- 
nrndi  under  my  privationsy  and  the  knowledge  of 
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it  may  be  of  some  atBaistBiice  to  otfaen  m  nmikr 
ctreamstanees. 

**  Though  I  WW  encouraged  by  theieDsiUe  pro- 
gress of  my  work  it  was  necessarily  slow.  But 
in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  dimini&ed, 
and  the  strewth  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more 
and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored,  that 
I  could  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though 
mylaboisin  4his  way  necessarily  terminated  with 
the  daylight  Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  die 
eerrices  of  the.secietary«  or  with  the  writing-case ; 
fiw,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  I  have  found 
writiog  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading— 
a  remurk.  however*  whidi  does  not  apply  to  the 
veadingofnttauscript;  and  to  enaUemyself,  there- 
lore,  to  revise  my  composition  more  earefuliy,  I 
eanaed  a  copy  of  the  *  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella'  to  be  printed  for  my  own  inspection,  be- 
fore it  was  sent  to  the  press  for  publication.  Such 
as  I  have  described  war  the  improved  state  of  my 
health  during  the  preparation  of  the  *  Conquest 
of  Meideo ;  a^d  satisfied  with  being  raised  so 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I 
aeaio^y  envied  the  superior  good  fortune  of  diose 
who  emM  {Hrolong  their  studies  into  the  evening, 
and  the  later  hours  of  the  night. 

MBata  change  has  agam  taken  place,  during  the 
kal  two  years.  The  sight  of  my  eye  has  become 
gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of  the 
neiTe  Ims  been  so  far  increased  that  for  several 
weeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not  opened  a  volume, 
and  throqgh  the  whole  time  I  lave  not  had  the 
■se  of  it,  on  an  average,  for  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  Nor  can  I  cheer  myself  with  the  dekisive 
expectation,  that  impaired  as  the  organ  has  be- 
come, from  having  been  tasked,  probably,  beyond 
its  stvNigthf.  it  can  ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be 
of  maeh  aervioe  tome  hereafler  inmy  literary  re- 
seasehes.  Whether  I  riiall  have  the  heart  to  en- 
ter, as  I  had  proposed,  on  a  new  and  more  exten- 
sive field  of  historical  labour,  with  these  idipedi- 
menta,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a 
Balnnd  desire  to  follow  up  we  career  which  I 
have  so  long  puraned,  may  make  this,  in  a  maa- 
ner.  necesaaryt  as  my  past  experience  has  already 

proved  that  it  is  pnetieaUe."  T.  S. 


^  INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERT  ISTPON  THE  PBOS* 
PEWTY  OF  A  STATE. 

•«  DoMEsnos  FOR  Hon ■  CoNsuwPTioH- — One 
of  our  merchants  advertises  in  our  paper  that  he 
has  just  received  a  laige  consignment  of  Boston 
laths,  and  it  strikes  us,  and  must  strike  othera,  as 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  population  living  in 
the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  best  lumber  regions 
of  the  United  States,  widi  thousands  of  fallen  pine 
trees  covering  the  forests  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  should  be  indebted  to  Northern 
enterprise  for  Ae  very  laths  with  which  their 
houses  are  constructed. 

«*  Another  instance  arrested  our  attention  a  short 
time  ago.  In  visiting  a  rice  plantation  of  a  friend 
on  the  Savannah  nver,  we  observed,  stamped 
on  the  side  of  the  row-boat  which  carried  us,  the 
name  of  the  maker  in  New  York ;  while  one  of 
our  Carolina  friends,  a  great  lecturer  on  agricul- 
ture, and  presid«a  of  agricultural  societies,  gets 
even  his  « pig  yokes'  from  the  North  instead  of 
making  them  on  his  own  plantation. 

•«  While  such  supine  indolence  and  such  a 
short-sighted  policy  prevail  among  us,  the  South 
must  and  will  remain  tributary  to  the  superior 
industry  and  energy  of  the  North,  which  profits 
by  her  neglect  of  her  own  true  interests. 

"The  resources  of  the  South  need  only  be 
developed  to  give  her  childrenjwealth  and  com- 
forts. Nature  has  done  fjairmore  for  us  than  for 
our  Northern  brethren,  but  they  have  husbanded 
their  resources,  while  we  have  squandered  and 
neglected  ours. 

"Take  for  example  the  State  of  Geoigia.  Vas  J 
quantities  of  her  timber  are  now  rotting  in  her  for- 
est while  Northern  himber  comes  into  our  port. 
The  finest  water-power  in  the  world  which  might 
be  converted  into  a  thousand  useful  purposes  w 
allowed  to  waste  itself  over  rocks  in  its  channel 
The  shad  fishery  <mi  the  Savannah  river  is  year- 
ly made  a  source  of  laige  profit  to  a  company 
from  Maine.  Our  canal  furnishes  our  city  only 
with  eels  and  water  lillies !  instead  of  being  com- 
pleted to  brmg  us  down  the  lumber  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Ogechee ;  and  in  one  word  we  con* 
tinne  poor,  because  we  will  not  make  the  effort 
to  become  rich  by  developii^  the  actual  resources 
in  our  power. 

"Agriculture  and  cmnmerce  absorb  most  of 
the  energies  of  the  porti<m  of  our  people  who 
will  work,  wMle  ihe  doss  of  Hinnrodwiwe  €on- 
gumers'  iU  the  Smith  ia  fearfidly  large.  The 
professioas  have  mach  to  answer  for  in  this  r^ 
spect  Many  sturdy  young  fellows  who  would 
enjoy  bodi  health  and  competence  if  foHowiqg 
the  ploi^,  are  wasting  their  energies  and  their 
lives  in  a  fruitless  chase  altor  «cases,'  either  le- 
gal, medical,  or  clerical,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
community  and  their  own. 

Geoigia,  we  aw  happy  to  see,  is  wakiqg  up; 


Pjom  Uie  {Keatuek/]  Sx^mlaer. 

The  Savannah  RepiMicaa  does  not  hesitate, 
in  pointing  to  slaves,  •that  fearfuUy  laige  class  of 
unproductive  consumers,'  as  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cay of  Southern  cities,  and  the  downward  tenden- 
cy of  thiags  in  the  Southern  States.  One  af  the 
ablest  men  of  Gooigia,  indeed,  goes  bo  far  a«  to 
say,  that,  Geoigia  cannot  be  the  State  she  ought 
to  be,  until  labour  is  esteemed  honcnrable  by  all 
classes,  and  made  the  characteristic  of  every  ficee- 
man.  The  foUowing  article  firom  the  Savannah 
Republican  shows  the  tendency  of  things  in  the 

&r  South,  and  the  neoess^thereezists  for  look-,        .'      ^   -     .^  .^      t*-  i  '     -. 

iv  into  and  riinnwinnr  fullV,  aUtfae  iafluences^of  the  former  stupid  idea  that  agenueman  was  one 
liavcry:  I  who  wore  while  kids,  and  never  worked,  is  fssi 
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giving  place  to  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  ^e 
working  men,  either  with  hand  or  brain,  are 
the  true  nobility  of  a. country,  and  stamp  its 
character  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  the  pres- 
ent generation  rests  the  duty  o£ developing  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  State-^H)f  employing  her 
water  power  in  turning  the  bu§y  wheels  of  fac- 
tories ;  in  increasing  her  exports  of  lumber — 
and  developing  all  her  countless  resources.*' 

This  is  right!  look  into  the  matter,  friends,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  by  and  bye  to  solve  tlie 
difficulty.  When  duty  and  interest  combine, 
as  combine  they  do,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  will  act.  Let  Kentucky  show  the  way, 
(and  what  a  glorious  lead  it  would  be  !  so  wor- 
thy of  thQ  noblest  character!  so  inspiring  to 
all  the  hopes  of  man,^  let  the  old  Dominion  fol- 
low, and  Georgia  will  overlap  South  Carolina, 
ultra  as  she  now  is,  and  sweep  her  on,  as  she 
speaks,  with  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  for 
universal  freedom. 

This  IB  the  talisman  which  developes  the  re- 
sources of  States,  and  builds  up  cities.  This  is  the 
means  by  which  individual  prosperity,  and  the 
greatness  of  Commonwealths,  are  made  endur- 
ing, which  will  convert  forests  into  fields,  wa- 
ter power  into  wealth,  and  make  the  South 
what  the  South  should  be,  as  glowing  and  glori- 
rious  a  land  as  man  ever  trod. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Geologists  in  Boston,  Professor  Henrt  gave  the 
following  account  of  James  Sbhthson,  to  whose 
liberality  we  are  indebted  for  the  institution  that 
bears  his  name : 

**  Smithson  was  born  in  England  in  the  year 
1768.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and 
devoted  to  science.  He  was  the  best  chemist  in 
Oxford,  and  after  his  graduation  became  (he 
rival  of  WoUaston  in  minute  analysis,  and  pos- 
sessed most  extraordinary  skill  in  manipulation. 
The  following  anecdote  to  the  point  was  related 
on  the  authority  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society:  On  one  occasion  he  observed 
a  tear  trickling  down  the  hice  of  a  lady;  he 
caught  it  on  a  piece  of  glass,  lost  one-half,  ana- 
lyzed the  other  half,  and  discovered  a  microsco- 
pic salt. 

**  He  resided  most  of  the  time  abroad,  ^d  was 
the  author  of  upwards  of  twenty  original  me- 
moirs on  various  subjects  of  science.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  proud  of  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  on  one  occasion  wrote  thus :  *The 
best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my  veins.  On 
my  Other's  side  I  am  a  Northumberland;  on 
my  mother*s  I  am  related  to  kings.  But  this  is 
of  no  consequence.  My  name  shall  live  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  when  the  tides  of  the 
Northufflberlaads  and   Pereys    are    foxgottm.' 


Professor  Henry  said  he  could  find  no  evidence 
that  he  had  written  this  iii  view  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institudon. 

^^Smithson  died  at  Genoa  in  the  year  18i9, 
leaving  his  property  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of 
his  brother,  with  a  clause-  in  his  will  leaving  it 
in  trust  of  the  United  States,  for  founding  an 
institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge  among  men,  in  case  the  nephew  died 
without  issue.  He  did  so  die,  £ind  the  money, 
about  $500,000,  came  into  possession  of  oor 
Government." 

Professor  Henry  then  explained  his  own  con- 
nexion with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
was  entirely  unsolicited  on  his  part  He  men- 
tioned the  several  plans  which  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  as 
well  as  that  which  has  been  finally  adopted  as  a 
compromise.    According  to  tiiis— 

To  Increase  ifnoio/ei^e.-*It  is  proposed,  first, 
to  stimulate  men  of  talent,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world,  to  make  original  le- 
searches  by  offering  suitable  rewards;  and, 
second,  td  appropriate  axmually  a  portion  of  the 
income  for  particular  researches,  under  the  di- 
rection of  suitable  persons. 

To  Difitue  Knawiedge.'^li  is  proposed,  first, 
to  publish  a  series  of  periodical  reports  on  the 
progress  of  all  branches  of  knowledge;  and, 
second,  to  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises 
on  subjects  (^  general  interest 

No  memoir  on  subjects  of  ph3rsical  science  to 
be  accepted  for  publication  which  does  not  form 
a  positive  addition  to  human  knowledge,  and  all 
unverified  speculations  to  he  rejected. 

Each  memoir  presented  to  the  Institution,  to  be 
submitted  for  -  examination  to  a  commission  of 
persons  of  reputation  for  learning  in  die  branch 
to  which  the  article  pertains,  and  to  be  accepted 
for  publicaticm  only  in  case  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  favourable. 

The  reports  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  to 
be  furnished  by  collaborators,  consisting  of  men 
enrinent  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
These  reports  to  consist  of  three  classes— physi- 
cal, moral,  and  political,  literature  and  die  fine 
arts. 

One-half  of  the  income  of  the  Institution  is  to 
be  devoted  to  carrying  out  this  plan ;  the  other 
half  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  collections  of  books  and  objects  of 
nature  andl  art 

The  building,  which  is  slowly  in  progress,  is 
to  be  erected,  in  considerable  part,  out  of  the 
interest  which  will  accrue  upon  the  interest 
which  has  accumulated  upon  the  original  sum 
since  it  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  the  United 
States.— %yat  JtUel. 


They  who  defend  war,  says  Erasmus,  mtist 
defend  the  dispositions  whieh  lead  to  war;  and 
these  dispositioiis  are  absolutely  foibidden  by 
the  gospel. 
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OEBMATI  nmiORATION. 

The  report  of  the  German  Society,  from  Jan. 
1  to  Oct.  1,  is  published  in  the  Schnellpost  of 
this  morning.  During  this  time  about  50,000 
German  immigrants  have  arrived  in  New  York. 
The  precise  number  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
many  have  come  from  unusual  ports.  Of  those 
known  to  the  Committee,  143  ships  from  Havre 
have  brought  about  18,500 ;  85  from  Antwerp 
about  11,000 ;  90  from  Bremen  about  8411 ;  47 
from  London  about  6000 ;  38  from  Hamburg, 
4245 ;  27  from  Rotterdam,  1400 ;  25  from  Liver- 
pool, 700;  I  from  Portsmouth,  504;  1  from 
Falmouth,  157;  1  from  Plymouth,  240  ;*  1  from 
Glasgow,  104 ;  1  from  Stettin,  74.  In  general, 
the  immigrants  this  year  have  been  in  better 
circumstances  than  those  of  former  years,  which 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
taken  the  cheaper  route  by  Quebec.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  west  to  engage  ki  agriculture ; 
among  them  have  been  fewer  mechanics  than 
nsual,  and  most  of  these  have  gf^r^'*  west  Many 
of  them  have,  howeverr  caught  the  fever  in  the 
West  and  have  returned  to  Sie  City  to  be  sup-. 
ported  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  Through  the 
agency  of  the  Society  there  have  found  employ- 
ment :  day-labourers  and  labourers  on  railroads, 
2,223  ;  femsde  domestics,  677 ;  mechanics'  ap- 
prentices, 73 ;  farm  labourers,  113;  stone  cutters, 
66;  bakers,  58;  masons,  46:  joiners,  39; 
weavers,  82 ;  tailors,  14 ;  shoen^akers,  14 ;  lock- 
smithSf  12  ;  gardeners,  12 ;  smiths,  other  mecha- 
nics, 54 — ^total,  3,436  persons ;  besides  these,  423 
immigrants  have  been  placed  in  New  Jersey — 
in  all,  3359. 

The  report  adds  that  the  Society  has  other- 
wise been  of  service  to  an  unusual  number  of 
immigrants,  and  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  con- 
stantly extending. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


MODE  OF  MAKING  FRIENDS. 

I  remember  having  read  in  Franklin's  biogra- 
phy, that  while  he  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the 
kgiiriataTe,  one  of  the  members,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  talents,  manifested  some  oppo- 
sition to  him.  Franklin  wishing  to  gain  his 
friendBhip,  adopted  the  following  expedient 
Having  learned  that  the  member  in  question 
was  in  possession  of  a  certain  rare  book,  he  ad- 
dressed him  a  note,  politely  requesting  the  loan 
ci  it.  The  book  was  delivered  to  the  bearer; 
and  ailer  Fratddin  had  kept  it  about  a  week,— 
whether  he  read  it  does  not  appear — he  returned 
it,  with  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  favour. 
From  that  time  the  man  became  his  friend.  A. 
similar  principle  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon, 
and  with  equal  success,  in  the  following  case, 
related  bj  Cobb. 

^  A  yoang  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
ehaige  of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  boys' 
school,  in  a  aei^boaTiDg  city,  states  that  a  lady 


came  to  the  school  one  morning  with  her  son 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  *  had  been  sus- 
pended from  every  other  school  in  that  section 
of  the  city  for  truancy  and  bad  conduct.'  The 
mother  said  to  her,  ^  he  is  a  very  bad  boyi  His 
father  and  I  have  whipped  him,  and  whipped 
him,  but  it  does  no  good.  Tou  will  be  obliged 
to  punish  him,  he  is  so  very  bad.'  The  young 
lady,  immediately  after  the  mother  left  the 
school-room,  said  to  the  boy,  in  a  very  kind  and 
affectionate  manner,  (she  was  a  cheerful  and 
pleasant  young  lady,) '  Charles,  I  wish  you  to 

go  to  Mr.  ^'s,  in  — —  street,  and  take  a 

letter  for  me ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  me,  I  wish  you  to  go  and  return  as  soon  as 
you  can  without  injury  to  yourself,  and  bring 
me  an  answer.' 

"*The  boy  then,'  said  the  young  lady, 
'  raised  his  head,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
been  dropped  down,  and  smiled.,  He  took  the 
letter,  and  judging  from  the  time  he  was  absent, 
and  f^om  his  appearance  when  he  returned,  he 
must  have  run  all  the  way  there  and  back.  I 
complimented  him,'  said  the  young  lady^ '  for  his 
promptness,  expressed  fears  that  he  had  injuVed 
himself  in  consequence  of  running  so  fast,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  going  for  me ; 
with  all  of  which  he  seemed  highly  pleased.  I 
then  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  class ;  and  occasibn- 
ally,  for  several  days,  requested  him  to  do  er- 
rands for  me ;  and,'  she  concluded  by  saying, 
that  I  ^  never  had  a  better  boy  in  school  than 
Charles  was,  during  the  eighteen  months  which 
he  attended  my  school.'  This  boy  had,  most 
probably,  never  received  any  encouragement  to 
do  well  before." — ChrUHan  Citizen, 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TEA. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  London  Chemical  So- 
ciety there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  War- 
rington, on  the  analysis  of  tea,  in  which  h^  states 
that  he  has  not  only  removed  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter,  or  glazing,  from  green  tea, 
but  he  has  been  able  to  analyze  the  matter  re- 
moved, and  prove  it  by  chemical  evidence,  to 
consist  of  Prussian  bhie  and  gypsum  principally. 
So  that  in  fact  the  drinkers  of  green  tea,  as  it 
comes  to  the  English  market,  indulge  in  a  beve- 
rage of  Chinese  paint,  and  might  imitate  the 
mixture  by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  and  plaster 
of  Paris  in  hot  water.  The  Chinese  do  not 
drink  this  painted  tea ;  they  only  sell  it. — Gard^ 
ner^a  Chronicle, 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

At  one  of  Father  Mathew's  meetings  in  Eng- 
land, a  friend  who  had  travelled  extensively  bodi 
in  Europe  and  America,  expressing  his  adherence 
to  the  plan  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  made  the  following  impressive  obsenra* 
tions: 

<«  I  rejoice  in  the  qiraad  of  temperanoe,  becansa 
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I  have  vitneftsed  in  evory  part  of  the  globe 
which  I  have  visited,  the  dreadfal  effects  of  io- 
temperanoe ;  I  have  witnessed  these  effects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  in  any  way  promote  the  wel&re  of  man- 
kind more  effectually  than  by  persuading  men  to 
abandon  the  use  of  those  liquors  which  injure 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  pervert  the 
understanding  as  well  as  corrupt  the  affections, 
while  they  ruin  both  body  and  soul.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  hope  never  to 
forget,  that  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  is  the  one  grand 
remedy  for  all  the  evib  of  the  world.  .  But  in  the 
temperance  movement,  I  see  nothing  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  gospel,  but  every  thing  in  harmony 
with  its  Divine  operations."    . 


THE  FALLING  LEAF  OF  AUTUMN. 

Who  can  behold  it  without  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  lessons  it  seems  designed  to  teach? 
«« We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  whispers  a  voice  in 
gentle,  but  impressive  accents.  However  strong 
and  beautiful  the  parent  trees,  when  the  season  of 
decadency  arrives,  the  separation  must  take  place. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no  mortal  power  can 
repeal.  "  Leaves  hive  their  time  to  fall."  Buds 
have  their  time  to  spring  into  that  brief  and 
beautiful  existence  allotted  them  by  the  Universal 
Creator.  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season." 
They  all  have  one  life  to  live— one  deafli  to  die. 
Nature  is  loVely  in  her  forms  of  life,  and  lovely 
in  death.  The  verdure  which  she  spreads  over 
creation  in  its  season,  is  refreshing  to  the  eye 
and  the  mind,  but  her  dying  colours,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  are  of  startling  brightness.  Go  now 
into  the  fields  and  forests,  and  behold  the  goige- 
ous  apparel  with  which  she  has  invested  herself, 
preparatory  to  her  descent  into  the  sepulchre  of 
winter.  No  gloomy  colour  is  seen  adorning  her 
wasted  form.  No  fh>wn  distorts  her  matronly 
brow.  Her  joy  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  run 
well  his  triumphant  course ;  fulfilled  his  entrusted 
commission,  and  \b  "ready  to  be  offered  up." 
How  affecting  this  annual  sacrifice  of  a  world  of 
beauty  and  grandeur!  The  leaves  fall,  but  not 
the  tree  that  bore  them.  The  rose  fades,  but  th6 
stem  on  which  it  grew,  is  vital.  It  will  "  sprout 
again."  So  is  the  life  of  the  spiritual  aspirant 
after  a  holy  immortality  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  and  in  that  life  mortality  is  to  be  "  swal- 
lowed up."  How  mighty  die  power  that  can 
absorb  all  the  miseries  of  humanity,  as  the  earth 
absorbs  the  world  of  leaves  that  descends  into  its 
bosom! 

But  this  "sere  and  yellow  leaf— look  at  it 
Behold  the  image  of  the  parent  tree  so  strikinj^ 
delineated  upon  it.  It  w  diere,  even  in  death. 
Even  so  is  it  with  the  frail  child  of  dust,"  who 
with  tearful  &ith  looks  up  to  God  as  his  &ther. 
"We  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass 
tiie  glory  of  tlie  Lord,  are  changea  into  the  same 


imaffe  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  me  Lord."  Dea£  hath  no  power  over  that 
form  of  beauty.  The  frave  cannot  touch  it  It 
is  imperishable.  Faith  assures  us  that  "  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  shall  we 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.^'  Then  let  the 
falling  leafy  which  so  softly  sinks  to  the  earth, 
afler  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  leach  us  how  to 
die.  Thus  gendy  may  we  stoop  to  the  dust, 
and  sink  to  our  last  repose. — Mercury^ 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Bell*  lecently  arrived  at  New 
Y  ork  in  22  days  from  Porto  Praya,  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands. 

Lieutenant  Bell,  during  his  cruise,  overhauled 
an  American  brig  (the  J.  W.  Hpntingdon)  on 
the  night  of  the  list  of  August,  owned  in  New 
York,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  wi3i  the  ustfal  assorted 
slave  cai]|o  on  board,  and  lumber  enough  for  a 
slave  deck.  H§  was  informed  .also,  that  the 
Malaga  had  precisely  such  a  cargo,  except  the 
lumber.  The  American  brig  "  Senator,"  boarded 
In  March  last,  was  out  from  Rio  with  such  a 
cargo,  and  similarly  chartered.  The  master  of 
the  J.  W.  Huntii^on  reports  that  she  (the 
Senator)  now  lies  scuttled  in  Rio.  Having 
safely  landed  500  slaves  at  Cape  Frio,  she  pro- 
ceeded into  Rio  under  Brazilian  colours,  where 
her  owners  were  suffered  to  strip  her  of  all  her 
furniture,  and  then  the  government  seized  her  as 
a  no-document  vesseL'^the  American  crew  having 
left  her  at  Loango,  where  the  slaves  were  taken 
on  board. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  horrid  traffic  is 
still  going  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tne  growth 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  wUl  have  a  favourable 
effect  towards  arresting  this  monstrous  evil  and 
disgrace  to  tlie  present  era  of  civilization. — JV. 
American  and  tf^  S,  Gazette, 


OVERWHELMING  ABOUMSNT. 

Dr.  Lathrop  in  one  of  his  sermons  says,  **  If  it 
were  true  that  there  is  no  God,  what  evidence 
can  the  Atheist  have,  that  he  shall  not  exist  and 
be  miserable  after  death?  How  came  he  to 
exist  at  aU  ?  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his 
existence  here,  may  be  the  cause  of  his  existence 
hereafter.  t)r,  if  there  is  no  cause,  he  may  exist 
without  a  cause  in  another  state,  as  well  as  in 
this.  And  if  his  torrupt  heart  and  abominable 
works  make  him  so  unhappy  here,  that  he  had 
rather  be  annihilated,  than  run  the  hazard  of  a 
futore  existence,  what  hinders  but  he  may  be 
unhappy  for  ever  ?  The  man,  then,  is  a  fool, 
who  wishes  there  was  no  Ood,  hoping  thus  to 
be  secure  firom  future  misery,  for  admitting  there 
is  no  God,  still  he  may  exist  hereafter  as  well 
as  here ;  if  he  does  exist,  his  corruptions  and 
vices  may  render  him  miserable  eternally,  as 
well  as  for  the  present."-^.  S.  Journal. 
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THE  &NCIEMT  POST  STSTEtt  IN  PBRtT. 

The  system  of  communicatioii  through  their 
dominion  was  still  further  improved  by  the  Pe- 
ruvian sovereigns,  by  the'  introduction  of  posts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  Aztecs. 
The  Peruvian  ^osts,  however,  established  on  all 
the  great  routes  that  conducted  to  t)^  capital, 
were  on  a  much  more  extended  plan  than  those  in 
Mexico.  All  along  the  routes  small  buildings 
were  ereeted,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  five 
miles  asunder,  in  each  of  which  a  number  of 
runners,  or  chasquu^  as  they  were  called,  were 
stationed  to  earjry  forward  the  despatches  of 
government  These  despatches  were  either 
verbal,  or  conveyed  by  means  of  qidpusi  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  thread  of  the 
crimson  fringe  worn  round  the  temples  of 
the  Inca,  wluch  was  regarded  with  the  same 
implicit  deference  as  the  signet  ring  of  the  oriental 
despot.  The  chasquis  were  dremed  in  a  pecu- 
liar livery,  intimating  their  profession.  They 
were  all  trained  to  the  employment,  and  selected 
for  thw  speed  and  fidelity.  As  the  distance 
each  courier  had  to  perform  was  small,  and  as 
he  had  ample  time  to  refresh  himself  at  the 
stations,  they  ran  over  the  ground  wi^  great 
swiftness,  and  jnessages  were  carried  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  routes,  at  the  rate 
of  150  mUes  a  day.  The  office  of  the  chasmiis 
was  not  limited  to  carrying  despatches.  They 
finquently  brought  various  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  court ;  and  in  this  way,  fish  from  the  distant 
ocean,  fruits,  game,  and  different  tommodities 
from  the  hot  regions  on  the  coast,  w^re  taken  to 
the  capital  in  good  condition,  and  served  fresh  at 
the  royal  table.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  im- 
portant institution  should  have  been  known  to 
both  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  without  any 
correspondence  with  one  another;  and  that  it 
should  have  been  found  among  two  barbarian 
nations  of  the  New  World  long  before  it  was  in- 
trodoced  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.— 
PretcoU^s  HMary  of  Peru. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

At  Darlington  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  North 
Shields,  on  &e  19th  ult.,  our  friend  Isaao  Sharp, 
remmed  the  certificate  granted  him  in  the  Third 
month  last,  having  completed  his  religious  visit 
to  the  Shetland  Isles,  accompanied  by  Barnard 
Dickenson.  For  the  present  t^e  feels  himself 
released  from  making  a  similar  visit  to  the  Ork- 
ney Isles,  and  some  religious  service  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Our  friends  remained  seven  weeks 
in  the  Shedand  Islands,  during  which  period 
they  travelled  more  than  600  miles,  chiefly  on 
foot  and  in  open  boats.  They  held  5^  Public 
Meetings  among  the  interesting  and  simple 
hearted  iiblanders,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
met  with  great  openness.  The  companies  which 
were  assembled  varied  in  number,  from  about 
fifteen  to  five  or  six  hundred.    Ajs  it  may  be 


almost  said  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  there  are 
neither  roads  nor  inns,  our  friends,  in  crossing 
on  foot  over  the  moss  dad  hills,  and  in  threading 
their  trackless  way  through  the  soft  and  boggy 
ground,  were  often,  exposed  to  great  personal 
fatigue,  and  to  the  want  of  suitable  food,  but  the 
best  the  poor  cottagers  had  to  set  before  them^ 
was  cheeHnUy  given,  and  not  unfrecpiently  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  on  them  and  their 
work.  They  were  also  cheered  from  place  to 
place  by  the  affectionate  inqnfries  which  were 
made  respecting  a  company  of  Friends,  seven  in 
number,  who  visited  Shetland  in  1835;  the 
whole  of  whom,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years, 
were  individually  inquired  after  by  name.  In 
one  instance,  a  schoolmaster  could  tell  the  words 
which  had  been  spoken  by  them,  and  in  another, 
a  sweet  spirited  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  remarked  in  effect,  <«  I  have 
often  traced  the  hand  of  Providence,  that  your 
friendii,  in  1835,  were  sent  from  different  parts 
of  England  at  the  same  time,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views,  a|id  that  these 
visits  should  have  immediately  preceded  a  press- 
ing tune  of  scarcity  and  want,  which  they  were 
instrumental  in  aiding  to  relieve." 

A  period  of  scarcity  is^  however,  no  new  thing 
in  Shetland — and  the  almodt  entire  failure  of  the 
potate.crop  in  1840,  together  with  their  inabUi^ 
to  grow  sufficient  corn  for  their  own  sustenance, 
brought  them  in  1847  to  the  verge  of  famine. 
I.  S.  and  B«  D.  say  they  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  investigation  which  they  made,  that  in 
no  one  instance  had  death  ensued  from  absolute 
starvation ;  yet  want  and  hunger,  with  cold  and 
partial  nakedness,  were  severely  felt  by  some, 
and  the  testimony  was  universal,  that,  "  hut  for 
the  meal  sent  from  the  Edinburgh  Destituiiim 
Fundj  hundreds  must  have  periB/$ed.*'  In  the 
relief  thus  extended,  the  sufferer*  cleariy  recog- 
nised the  hand  or  a  gracious  Providence.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  timely  aid  afforded, 
there  were  many  cases  of  pressing  destitution, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  poor  woman  and  her 
seven  children,  subsisting  fo)r  an  entire  week  on 
the  milk  of  her  only  cow,  without  any  portion 
of  solid  food.  The  Grovernment  Inspector  re- 
marked, ««In  no  instance  have  I  met  with  so 
much  of  uneomplainibg  suffering  as  in  Shet- 
land." 

The  social  coadition  of  these  poor  islanders 
stands  gready  in  need  of  ^vancement;  dieir 
dwellings,  with  the  fire  on  the  floor,  and  the 
smoke  issuing  through  the  roof,  are  generally 
very  poor,  and  greatly  wanting  in  cleanliness. 
Peat  is  the  almost  universal  fuel;  for  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  is  found  in  Shetland. .  The  inhabitants 
are  however  very  intelligcDt,  and  able  almost  in- 
variably to  read  and  write;  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  establishment  of  School  Libraries  would 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  rising  generation, 
and  to  the  islanders  in  general.  The  population 
of  the  island,  is  about  35,000. 
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At  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  (during  which 
there  been  but  little  fair  weather,}  our  friends 
felt  the  time  had  arrived  for  moving  southward ; 
and  on  leaving  the  ishu;id8^  they  carried  with 
them  a  lively  feeling  of  the  goodness  and  guidance 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  of  the  merciful 
preservation  which  they  had  experienced  by 
land  and  sea,  and  of  the  kindness  exte^nded  to 
them  during  their  sojourn.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  until  the  year  1835,  it  does  not  ap- 
CiBf  that  any  Fhetnd  ever  visited  the  Shetland 
les  with  a  certificate.— London  Friend, 


MOKNING. 

Oh  I  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  mom  arise ! 
Eyet  thai  the  beam  celestial  view. 
Which  evermore  makes  all  thinp  new ! 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  waking  and  uprising  prove, 
Through  sleep  andxhtrkoMs  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  lUe,  and  power' and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day^ 
Hover  around  us  while  we  prayi — 
New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 
New  thoughtft  of  Go^  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set,  to  hallow  alt  we  Az^l, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be. 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see  :;. 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untired  we  ask,  and  ask  agaii^r- 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store. 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene 

When  they  have  vow'd  and  steadfast  been. 

Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'  espy 

Their  God,  in  all,  themselves  deny. 

Oh,  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise ! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk. 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  I 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  imrewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  iiirnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Boom  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  iiearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more ;  content  with  these 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease. 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go : — 
The  secret  this  of  Best  below. 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  thy  dear  love 

Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above ; 

And  help  us,  this  and  every  day. 

To  live  i9ore  nearly  as  we  ptay.         Kxble. 


THE  LITTLE  CANDLE. 

BT  9SNBT  BACOir. 

Cheeri\il  the  little  work^girl  sat. 

And  swift  her  needle  flew. 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 

Their  glooni  around  her  thr^w. 

A  little  light  alone  was  hers,    ". 

As  there  she  sat  and  wrought ; 
And  well  she  knew  how  dear  to  prize    • 

What  her  own  toil  had  boqght, 

"  I  must  be  quick,''  sbe  musing  said ; 

**M7  little  candle  wanes; 
And  swiftly  nrast  my  task  go  on. 

While  yet  its  light  remains.'' 

And  then  she  plied,  with  wondrous  skill. 

The  little  shining  steel. 
And  every  ray  of  t&t  small  light   ' 

Smiled  on  her  patient  zeal. 

Ere  the  last  glimiber  died  away 

Her  task  was  neatly  done ; 
Sweet  was  her  rest, — and  joy  to  her 

Came  with  the  morning  sun. 

Ah,  is  not  life  a  little  light 
That  soon  will  cease  to  burn  7 

And  should  not  we  from  that  dear  girl 
A  solemn  lesson  leari\7 

While  yet  our  little  candle* shines 
Be  all  our  powers  employed ; 

And  while  we  strive  to  do  our  tasks. 
Life  shall  be  best  enjoyed. 

But  let  us  ne'er  in  darkened  hours. 
Forget  what  Christ  hath  done. 

But,  patient^  in  sweet  bope  await 
The  glorious  aiaino  sun  I 


Married, — At  Friends'  meeting-house,  Abington, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  on  5th  day,  the  18th 
in^.,  JosRCA  H.  Morris,  of  Uiitj  city,  to  Ann  M., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  of  the  former  place. 


EaRATA.—In  page  41,  for  Martha  Hodges,  of  Sand- 
wich,  Maine,  read  Martha  J.  Hodg«Sy  of  China^  Maine; 
and  page  96,  for  Benjamin  Hiatt,  read  Benajak  Hiatt, 

QUERIES  FOR  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 
The  Bubecriber  proposes  to  reprint  the  «*  Queries 
for  Women  Friends/'  which  have  appeared  in 
Friends'  Review,  in  a  neat  form,  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  dozen,  should  there  be  auffioient  demand 
fbr  it.  Persons  at  a  distance  may  order  them  fou 
paid  and  they  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller,  347  Market  at,  Philada. 

WANTED, 

A  Friend  to  take  chatge  of  a  School  for  bovs  un- 
der ibe  care  of  the  Overseers  of  **  the  Public  &hoor, 
fonnded  by  charter  in  the  town  and  tonntv  of  Phi* 
ladelphia.''  ^' 

Application  may  be  made  to  George  Stewardson, 
No.  90  Arch  street,  or  Charles  Yamall,  No.  30  S. 
12th  street,  Philada. 

11  mo.  24th. 
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A  BEIIQIOUS,  LrrERART  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL. 


T0tM    I. 


PHII^DEI^HIA,  TWEIiFTH  MOMTH  4,  184T. 


No.  U. 


kdhwd  bt  BircKJH  i«biwis« 


k  Wecftljr  by  Josnk  Tatam, 

No.  50  North  Fovtb  Street,  corner  of  Appletree  Alley, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Price  two  dollare  per  annum,  payable  inadonnee,  or  six 
copiee  for  len  doUars. 

riiie  paper  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 


DUBLIN  EPISTLE. 

vfo  EputU  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Ireland^  held  in  Dublin^  by  adjournments^ 
from  t/u  26th  of  Fourth  month  to  the  1st  of 
Fifth  monthj  indusivey  184>7. 

TO   FRIENDS    IN  IRELAND. 

Dear  Friends. — We  have  been  brou^ hu  in  the 
coorae  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  into  a  deep  feeling 
of  oar  responsibility  when  thaa  assembled.  The 
cireomstiuiees  which  now  surround  us,  press 
weightily  upon  our  minds,  and  it  is  under  some 
dense  of  the  responsibility  which  also  devolves 
on  oar  members  individually,  that  we  believe  it 
right  briefly  to  address  you.  The  awful  dispen- 
sation under  which,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence,  this  land  is  now  alHicted, 
has  doubtless  awakened  many  to  serious  thought- 
fulness.  In  the  prevalence  of  famine,  and  the 
spreading  of  disease  and  deadi,  which  all  human 
aid  has  been  so  litde  instrumental  in  arresting, 
we  behold  the  traces  of  an  Abnighty  Hand,  and 
are  reminded  in  a  lively  and  affecting  manner, 
of  oor  dependant  condition.  We  are  all  con- 
eemed  in  the  lessons  of  instruction  which  these 
events  convey.  May  we  be  so  humbled  in 
spirit,  as  rightly  to  accept  them,  and  thus  witness 
a  pareparation  of  heart  for  the  exercise  described 
by  the  prophet,  **  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments, 
0  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee.  The  desire 
of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thee.  With  my  soul  have  I  desired 
thee,  in  the  night;  yea,  with  my  spirit  within 
me,  will  I  seek  thee  early ;  for  when  thy  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  will  learn  n^hteousness*" 

We  rejoice  that  in  this  season  of  calamity  and 
sore  distress  to  such  multitudes  of  bur  fellow 
country-people,  the  hearts  of  our  dear  friends 
have  been  open  in  no  cosamon  measure  to  ad- 
minister to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  poor,  not 


only  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhoods,  bol 
in  remote  districts  of  the  country.    In  tliis  en- 
gagement, enlarged  as  it  has  been  by  the  ezteiH 
sive  trust  committed  to  us,  through  the  liberality 
of  our  Friends,  and  of  the  public  at  laige,  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  there 
is  especial  need  of  a  watchful  care  that  our 
minds  be  not  diverted,  by  the  multiplicity  and 
weight  of  these  concerns,  from  a  due  attenti<m  to 
th^  other  claims  of  religious  and  social  duty. 
The '  circumstances    around  us    should  rather 
prompt  us  to  an  increased  fervency  of  spirit,  and 
greater  devotedness  to  the  Lord's  service.    Let 
us  also  beware  of  any  elevation  of  mind,  arising 
from  a  consciousness  of  being  made  instrumental 
of  good  to  others.    This  is  a  snare  of  the  enemy, 
from  which  we  shall  find  preservation  in  cherisl^ 
ing  a  deep  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  ^ 
that  in  every  duty  we  are  helped  to  perform,  we 
are  but  unprofitable  servants.     The  labours  into 
which  jnany  of  our  members  have  been  intro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  have  brought  us  much 
under  public  notice,  and  into  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  religious  professi<ms,  who  are 
engaged  in  portions  of  the  same  work.     Here 
also  is  need  of  close  watchfulness,  both  as  towards 
our  own  standing,  and  the  influence  of  our  ex- 
ample on  others.    Let  us  not  swerve  from  an 
upright  maintenance  of  our  Christian  principles, 
whether  they  be  put  to  the  test  in  greater  or 
lesser  matters.     Our  faithfulness  herein  will 
greatly  tend  tQ  our  own  preservation ;  and  it  is 
surely  incumbent  on  us,  if  brought  into  a  con- 
spicuous position,  however  unlooked  for  or  unde- 
sired  by  ourselves,  to  be  careful  that  the  honour 
of  our  holy  profession  be  not  tarnished  by  a 
weak  and  inconsistent  line'  of  conduct     We 
would  therefore  eamesdy  press  upon  all  our 
dear  Friends,  to  whom  this  counsel  is  applicable, 
that  they  seek  to  be  found  in  an  humble  and 
circumspect  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

Amongst  the  trials  of  the  present  day,  are 
those  connected  with  the  insecurity  of  property 
in  some  places,  from  tumultuary  movements  of 
the  populace,  to  possess  themselves  of  food,  la 
order  to  repress  these  movements,  and  to  guard 
the  premises  where  proviskms  are  stored,  mili- 
tary force  has  been  employed  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  armed  escorts  have  been  fur- 
nished to  protect  such  property  in  transit.  We 
feel  for  our  Friends,  who  are  exposed  to  many 
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difficulties  in  relation  to  these  things,  and  we 
apprehend  there  is  a  renewed  call  to  watchful- 
ness, lest  any  be  induced,  either  in  respect  of 
^  their  own  property,  or  that  which  may  be  under 
their  care,  to  seek,  or  when  provided,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  protection.    Is  it  not  manifest, 
dear  Friends,  that  there  would  be  an  inconsbt- 
ency  in  doing  by  the  hands  of  others,  that  which 
we  cannot  do  ourselves ;  and  whilst  professing 
a  Christian  testimony  against  bearing  arms,  to 
be  found  direcdy  or  indirecdy  depending  upon 
.  the  defence  of  armed  men  ?     We  renewedly  feel 
the  preciousness  of  the  testimony  which  has 
t»en  given  us  to  bear,  to  the  peaceable  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Holy  Redeemer;  but  there 
is  perhaps  none  which,  in  time  of  danger,  in- 
volves a  closer  trial  of  our  faith  and  our  allegi- 
ance to   Him.     Yet  how  numerous  and  how 
encouraging  are  the  instances  of  members  of  our 
Society,  who,  in  the  midst  of  war  or  civil  com- 
motio^ have  been  strengthened  to  maintain  it 
faithfully;  and,  under  circumstances  of  great  out- 
ward peril,  to  commit  themselves,  and  all  that 
was  dear  to  them  in  this  life,  to  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.     Often  have 
they  had  to  experience,  outwardly  as   well  as 
spiritually,  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promises, 
"His  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler:" 
*'  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is 
my  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation, 
there  shall  no  evil  befall  thee.'*     May  we  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  preservation 
-vouchsafed  to  those,  whose  faithfulness  was  thus 
-manifested  in  a  former  time  of  trial  in  thia  land. 
But  let  us  also  remember,  that  suffering  in  person 
and  property  is  often  the  portion  of  the  devoted 
'followers  of  Christ,  and  we  have  ground  to  trust 
that  their  constancy  under  such  trials  will  not 
only  be  owned  by  their  Divine  Master,  but  may, 
under  his  blessing,  be  made  a  powerful  means 
of  promoting  the  advancement  and  spreading  of 
the  truth. 

Beloved  Friends,  the  day  calls  for  diligencie  in 
the  great  work  of  a  preparation  for  eternity. 
The  events  passing  around  us,  admonish  us  of 
the  great  uncertainty  of  life— that  here  we  have 
'  no  continuing  city — and  this  consideration  ought 
surely  to  loosen  our  attachment  to  the  things  of 
Htme,  and  engage  us  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  a 
treasure  laid  up  in  Heaven.  May  our  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  our  lights  burning,  and  we 
ourselves  be  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their 
Lord,  remembering  that  *'  Blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall 
find  watching.'* 

'"*       "   by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 


Samxtel  Bewlet-, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year, 

A  man  who  makes  pleasure  his  business,  in- 
stead of  business  his  pleasure,  will  be  likely  ere 
long  to  have  no  business  to  follow 


MEMORIAL 

Of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting,  Okio,  concerning 
Daniel  Bailby,  deceased. 

The  memory  of  our  late  dear  friend,  Daniel 
Bailet,  being  precious  to  many,  we  are  induced 
to  prepare  a  brief  account  of  him,  in  the  hope 
that  his  instructive  example  of  uprightness,  sim- 
plicity, and  love  of  the  Truth,  together  with  his 
peaceful  close,  may  encourage  others  to  follow 
him  as  he  followed  Christ. 

He  was  bom  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  the  dlst  day  of  the  Twelf^  month, 
1777.  His  parents  were  Abidan  and  Sarah 
Bailey,  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends;  who  were  concerned  to  train  their 
children  consistently  with  their  prolbssion ;  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  his 
father  several  years  before  he  arrived  at  man's 
estate. 

In  the  year  1804,  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  die  year  1807,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Haworth,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan- 
nah Haworth,  and  was  favoured  to  raise  a  laige 
family  of  children.  His  uprightness,  simplicity 
and  benevolence,  tended  not  only  to  endear  him 
to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  gain  the  esteem 
of  his  acquaintance  generally. 

He  occupied  the  station  of  an  Elder  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  manifesting  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  advancement  of  Truth,  and  eneoursging 
Friends,  by  precept  and  example,  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  religious  duty  of  attending  all 
their  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline.  Al- 
though he  was  a  person  of  but  few  words,  his 
labours  for  the  maintenance  of  our  various  testi- 
monies, and  the  strict  observance  of  the  order 
and  discipline  of  our  Society,  were  marked  widi 
much  fervency  of  mind. 

He  participated  with  Friends  in  tho  painfbl 
exercise  occasioned  by  two  separations  in  the 
Society,  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  manifested  an  unshaken  belief  in 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  held  by  our  predecessors. 

The  last  separation  took  place  a  litde  before 
his  last  illness,  which  gave  him  much  deep  con- 
cern of  mind,  particularly  on  account  of  several 
members  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting,  who 
were  disposed  to  join  with  the  seceders,  which 
concern  was  manifested  by  much  tender  and 
pathetic  expostulation  with  some  of  them  who 
came  to  see  him  before  his  death,  desiring  them 
to  remember  it  as  his  last  admonition  for  their 
good. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  last  illness,  he  was 
engaged  as  one  of  a  committee  of  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  visiting  the 
members  of  that  body  with  their  lamilies,  and 
expressed  much  satisfaction  in  attending  to  the 
service.  Before  it  was  fully  accomplished  he 
was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  though  not  entirely 
confined  for  a  week  or  more  at  first,  in  which 
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time  he  obseryed,  that  although  he  felt  himself 
veakenmg  fast  he  had  no  pain,  but  of  nights 
could  frequently  lie  quiet  and  comfortable  in  body 
and  mind,  which  he  considered  a  peculiar  favour. 
His  fever  continuing  to  increase,  he  was  seized 
•  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side,  which  soon  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  dissolution.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  and  medicine  seemed  to  produce 
some  relief,  he  being  favoured  at  intervals  with 
ease,  for  which  he  remarked  there  was  cause  of 
thankfulness.  During  the  latter  part  of  that 
nigfat  he  slept  comfortably,  and  in  the  morning 
he  appeared  to  be  refreshed.  On  seeing  the  sun 
shine  soon  aAer  it  rose,  he  very  pleasanUy  said — 
•'the  sun  is  shining  once  more,"  and  a  friend 
replying  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  morning,  he 
Tesponded,  ^  yes,  to  me  the  pleasantest  morning 
that  I  have  ever  known,  and  it  is  marvellous  to 
me." 

He  continued  to  express  the  boundless  love 
he  felt  in  his  heart  towards  our  great  and  good 
Creator,  and  towards  all  His  creatures. 

At  another  time  he  said  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
**  I  have  been  favoured  beyond  what  I  ever  ex- 
pected ;  my  heart  is  full  of  love  to  every  body, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  sign  tliat  I 
shall  leave  this  world  or  not ;  my  children  feel 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  more  particularly 
when  I  think  of  parting  with  them."  At  another 
time  he  said,  ^  It  b  niarvelious  how  I  have  been 
weaned  from  the  things  of  this  world ;  my  out- 
ward affairs  are  no  more  to  me  than  the  leaves 
of  the  trees."  On  Third-day  morning  he  grew 
worse,  with  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
his  wife  being  called  into  the  room  he  said  to 
her,  ^I  am  going  ;*^  she  being  much  affected, 
he  added,  ^  the  Lord  will  bless  thee."  He  then 
desired  aJl  his  children  to  be  sent  for,  which 
being  done,  when  they  arrived  and  were  mostly 
eoU^ted  in  the  room,  he  first  addressed  those 
who  had  the  eare  of  raising  families  of  children, 
desiring  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  dear  off- 
spring, and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  to  instruct  them  by 
precept  and  example  in  the  principles  of  our 
religious  society.  Af\er  which  he  exclaimed, 
•*0h!  it  is  a  joyful  day  to  me,  though  it  may 
seem  strange  to  some ;  my  body  is  very  much 
distressed,  l^t  the  Lord's  favour  tt>  me  is  beyond 
expression ;"  continuing,  as  at  many  other  tiroes, 
to  considerable  length,  in  expressions  of  praise 
and  adoration  to  his  bountiful  Redeemer,  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  correctly  recited.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  added,  "•  O,  it  has  been 
a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  all  of  my 
children  are  within  the  pale  of  our  Society." 

Shortly  after  he  expressed  himself  nearly  in  the 
same  language :  ^  What  a  great  satisfaction  it  is, 
when  I  am  about  to  leave  this  world,  that  I  can 
leave  all  my  children  under  the  care  of  so  good 
a  Society ;"  desiring  them  duly  to  appreciate 
such  a  privilege,  and  especially  to  be  careful  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  in  a  right  disposition 


of  mind.     Then  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  he 
said,  *^  I  wish  thou  couldst  feel  just  as  I  do." 

Then  calling  his  two  youngest  sons,  he  said  t^ 
them,  "  I  desire  you  to  ren^ember  your  mother 
(for  she  will  have  much  upon  her)  and  assist 
her  to  get  to  meetings;  though  meetings  may 
come  in  a  very  busy  time,  no  matter ;  leave  your 
outward  business  and  take  her  to  meetings,  and 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  it"  Pain  coming  on 
very  severe,  he  said,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  me, 
for  in  thee  alone  do  I  put  my  trust" 

On  Fifth-day,  being  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind, 
he  frequently  said  to  those  about  him,  *'  I  am  in 
no  pain,  but  feel  very  pleasant;"  speaking 
further  of  the  boundless  love  that  tilled  his  heart, 
and  which  overflowed  to  the  whole  human 
family,  and  expressing  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
his  gracious  Redeemer  for  his  many  and  con- 
tinued favours  to  him.  To  some  of  his  children 
that  were  in  the  room  whh  him,  he  said,  •«  O, 
how  good  it  is  that  I  can  have  my  children 
around  me."  After  a  short  pause  he  continued, 
^  I  desire  to  ask  if  ever  you  felt  the  tender  love 
that  I  now  feel ;  I  have  sought  after  it  when 
labouring  in  my  fields ;  I  have  craved  it  mpre 
than  my  ordinary  food.  I  desire  you  to  strive 
after  it ;  I  want  you  to  seek  for  it  when  you  are 
in  meetings." 

Although  he  manifested  much  piety  of  life, 
and  had  experienced,  as  we  beUeve,  in  a  laige 
degree,  the  renovating  influence  of  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart,  which  works  repentance,  puri- 
fies the  soul,  and  through  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
and  that  redemption  which  comes  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  renders  it  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  yet  ho.  had  an  humble  opinion  of  his 
own  religious  attainments. 

On  the  day  before  his  decease,  he  expressed 
to  those  who  were  present,  that  he  had  thought 
at  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  that  much  still 
lay  upon  him  to  do,  but  he  had  since  found  the 
burthen  taken  away,  through  the  tender  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  no  doubt;  whereupon  he  broke 
forth,  **0,  praises  be  unto  him  who  hath  so 
helped  me  !  O,  how  can  I  forbear  to  praise  so 
gracious  a  Redeemer!"  Then  entreating  all 
who  were  present  to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ 
On  the  evening  before  his  departure,  he  said 
to  one  of  his  daughters  who  stood  by  his  bedside, 
"  i  desire  thee  not  {o  set  thy  mind  too  much  on 
the  things  of  this  world,  but  to  set  it  on  things 
above,  and  prepare  to  meet  me  in  Heaven ;  this 
has  been  my  prayer  for  thee."  It  being  evident 
that  death  was  fast  approaching,  hb  sons  were 
called  in,  and  hui  brother  informed  him  that  his 
four  sons  were  all  present,  if  he  wished  to  see 
them.  He  looked  on  them  and  said,  **  Ah !  I 
am  almost  gone,  and  I  want  you  to  settle  all 
your  affairs  in  peace,  and  never  let  in  hardness 
on  any  occasion  ;  never  let  it  have  place  within 
your  breasts,  for  if  you  do  it  will  ruin  your 
peace ;  and  further,  as  you  are  passing  through 
the  world,  and  in  the  necessary  intercourse  with 
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men,  you  no  doubt,  at  some  time,  will  apprehend 
you  are  wronged,  or  unjustly  treated ;  but  never 
let  in  any  hardness  against  any  mortal,  but  rather 
tuffer  wrong,  for  it  will  destroy  the  sweet 
peace." 

That  evening,  a  few  hours  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  a  solemn  leave  of  his  physiciaii, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  with  his  attendance, 
and  a  hope  that  they  would  meet  again  in 
Heaven. 

It  would  exceed  the  design  of  this  short  ac^ 
count  of  our  dear  friend  to  attempt  to  set  down 
in  detail  all  his  impressive  language,  he  being 
much  engaged  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  to  coun- 
sel his  family  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  him; 
being  desirous  that  all  might  come  to  see  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  have  a  foretaste  of  the 
glorious  reward  of  the  righteous  in  Heaven ;  in 
the  prospect  of  which  he  often  broke  forth  in 
very  moving  and  sublime  ejaculations  and  praise 
to  his  glorious  Redeemer;  even  to  his  own  admi- 
ration, as  he  express^,  saying  that  he  seemed 
constrained  to  do  so,  and  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  pains  of  death 
which  racked  his  frame,  he  was  favoured  with 
understanding  and  a  composed  mind,  and  made 
some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  his  burial,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  he  had  ojften  felt,  that  Friends, 
on  such  occasions,  may  be  duly  thoughtful  of 
good  order,  in  affording  opportunity  at  the  grave 
for  a  pause,  suited  to  the  solemn  occasion,  and 
that  common  or  unnecessary  conversation  might 
be  refrained  from  when  met  at  the  house,  in  order 
to  accompany  the  corpse.  Then  he  said,  "  I  now 
feel  clear,  and  leave  it  to,  the  judgment  of  Friends 
to  do  as  they  think  right." 

A  few  minutes  before  his  close  he  requested 
those  around  his  bed  to  let  him  alone,  and  not 
trouble  him  in  the  conflict.  A  few  more  struggles 
ended  the  suffering  scene.  His  spirit  being 
released  from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  took  its 
flight  for  ever,  to  dwell,  we  reverently  tTust,|in  the 
presence  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  He  departed 
this  life  the  12th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1844. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Dover  meeting 
house,  on  First-day,  the  14th  of  the  same  month, 
preceding  the  public  meeting  for  worship,  which 
was  large  and  solemn. 

Let  the  Elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  1st  Tim.  v.  17 ;  and 
we  can  in  no  way  so  truly  honour  their  memory 
as  by  following  their  good  example,  and  yielding 
obedience  in  uprightness  of  heart  to  the  word  of 
divine  grace,  by  which  they  obtiiined  a  good 
report,  and  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promists. 

Seest  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  loseth  his 
understanding?  Whilst  thou  art  yet  in  thy 
tenses,  let  the  wrath  of  another  be  a  les^son  to 
thyself. — Economy  of  Human  Ldfe, 
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To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  living 
moving  only  in  a  district,  almost  as  level 
meadow,  compared  with  the  wild  goirges  of  other 
lands,  or  even  with  those  of  other  parts  of  our 
own  country,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  furious  charader  of  mountain  stxeamst 
or  the  desolation  of^en  times  produced  in  their 
course,  after  having  been  augmented  by  midden 
and  heavy  bursts  of  rain— or  by  rapid  diaws  of 
the  mountains  piled  on  mountains  of  saow-*-or 
af^r  having  broken  loose  from  some  temporary! 
but  serious  obstruction  to  their  ordinary  flowings. 

Cheever,  in  his  wanderings  around  Mont 
Blanc,  gives  an  extract  from  the  Bihlioihique  dt 
Geneve^  which  the  artist  Brockedon  had  com* 
piled  from  the  account  of  Eschar  de  lAnih^  and 
which  may  serve  to  show  us  some  of  the  charac^ 
teristic  dangers  of  a  country  whose  streams  it  is 
no  uncommon  circumstance  to  find— scarcely 
rolling — but  absolutely  leaping  down  the  precip»> 
tons  ravines,  as  leaps  the  cmamois  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  rushing  of  the  avalanche, 
huge  in  bulk  at  first,  and  increasing  that  bulk,  as 
well  as  rapidity,  at  every  rod  of  its  thundering 
progress,  is  truly  fearful  enough-— but  it  is  limited 
in  extent,  and  consequently  limited  in  the  de> 
sthiction  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  How 
overwhelming  must  be  the  forebodings  of  a  ndgh* 
bourhood  stretching  for  many  milss  along  the 
rapidly  descending  valley  of  a  river,  and  com- 
pletely  within  range  of  the  certain  ultimate 
bres^king  asunder  of  the  fetters  which  bind  its 
accumulating  and  maddened  waters ! 

The  river  Drance  has  its  rise  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  **  thunders  down 
the  gorge  between  rugged  and  inaccessible  moun* 
tains,  where  there  is  no  vegetation  but  such  ad 
has  fallen  from  its  hold,  as  it  were,  in  despair* 
and  struggles  in  confusion.'*  It  passes  by  Mar^ 
tigny,  and  loses  its  waters  in  those  of  the  Rhone. 

The  catastrophe  described  below,  occurred 
in  1818.  History  tells  us  that  more  than  200 
years  before,  in  1505,  the  same  valley  was 
visited  by  a  still  more  unrelenting  desolation,  and 
from  a  similar  cause— the  falling  of  great  glaciers 
from  the  mountains  across  the  bed  of  the  Drance, 
and  thus  completely  damming  it  up,  and  obstruct* 
ing  its  course.  It  is  said  Siat  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  persons  perished ;  the  whole 
valley  was  overwhelmed-^mountain  ridges  were 
burst  asunder — ^nature's  great  local  land  marks 
were  changed,  and  the  centuries  that  have  inter- 
vened, have  scarcely  sufficed  to  obliterate  the 
evidences  of  that  terrible  disaster.  T.  U. 

**In  the  spring  of  1818,  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  Bagnes  became  alarmed  on  observing 
the  low  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Drance,  at  a 
season  when  the  melting  of  the  snows  iisually 
enlarged  the  torrent;  and  this  alarm  was  in- 
creased by  the  records  of  similar  appearances 
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before  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1695,  which 
was  then  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
waters  behind  the  debris  of  a  glacier  that  formed 
a  dam,  which  remained  until  £e  pressure  of  the 
water  burst  the  dike,  and  it  rushed  through  the 
valley,  leaving  desolation  in  its  course. 

"In  April,  1818,  some  persons  went  up  the 
valley  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of 
water,  and  they  discovered  that  vast  masses  of 
the  glaciers  of  Getroz  and  avalahches  of  snow, 
had  faUen  into  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  be- 
tween Mont  Pleuseur  and  Mont  Mauvoisin,  and 
formed  a  dike  of  ice  and  snow  600  feet  wide  and 
400  feet  high,  on  a  base  of  3,000  feet,  behind 
which  the  waters  of  the  Drance  had  accumulated 
and  formed  a  lake  above  7,000  feet  long.  M. 
Venetz,  the  engineer  of  the  Yallais,  was  con- 
sulted, and  he  immediately  decided  upon  cutting 
a  gallery  through  this  barrier  of  ice,  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencing, and  where  the  dike  was  600  feet  thick. 
He  calculated  upon  making  a  tunnel  through  this 
maae  before  tlie  water  should  have  risen  60  feet 
higher  in  the  lake.  On  the  10th  of  May,  tlie 
work  was  be^n  by  gangs  of  fifly  men,  who  re- 
lieved each  other,  ana  worked,  without  intermis- 
sion, day  and  night,  with  inconceivable  courage 
and  perseverance,  neither  deterred  by  the  daily 
occnrring  danger  from  the  falling  of  fresh  masses 
of  the  Racier,  nor  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
water  in  the  lake,  which  rose  62  feet  in  34  days — 
on  an  average  nearly  two  feet  each  day ;  but  it 
once  rose  five  feet  in  one  day,  and  threatened 
each  moment  to  burst  the  dike  by  its  increasing 
pressure ;  or,  rising  in  a  more  rapid  proportion 
than  the  men  could  proceed  with  their  work, 
render  their  efforts  abortive,  by  rising  above 
&em.  Sometimes  dreadful  noises  were  heard, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  water  detached  masses  of 
ice  from  the  bottom,  which,  floating,  presented  so 
much  of  their  bulk  above  the  water  as  led  to  the 
belief  that  some  of  them  were  70  feet  thick. 
The  men  persevered  in  their  fearful  duty  without 
any  serious  accident,  and,  though  suffering  se- 
verely from  cold  and  wet,  and  surrounded  by 
dangers  which  cannot  be  justly  described,  by 
like  4th  of  June  they  had  accomplished  an  open- 
ing 600  feet  long ;  but  having  begun  their  work 
on  bodi  sides  of  the  dike  at  the  same  time,  the 

i>lace  where  they  ought  to  have  met  was  20  feet 
ower  on  one  side  of  the  lake  than  on  the  other: 
it  was  Cbrtunate  that  latterly  the  increase  of  the 
perpendicular  heights  of  the  water  was  less, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  its  sur^e.  They 
proceed  to  level  the  highest  side  of  the  tunnel, 
and  completed  it  just  before  the  water  reached 
them.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  water 
began  to  flow.  At  first,  the  opening  was  not 
laige  enough  to  carry  off  the  supplies  of  water 
which  the  lake  received,  and  it  rose  two  feet 
above  the  tnnnel ;  but  this  soon  enlarged  from  the 
action  of  the  water,  as  it  melted  the  floor  of  the 
gallery,   and  the  torrent  rushed  through.     In 


thirty-two  hours  the  lake  sank  10  feet,  and 
during  the  fallowing  twenty-four  hours  20  feet 
more ;  in  a  few  days  it  would  have  been  emptied; 
for  the  floor  melting,  and  being  driven  off  as  the 
water  escaped,  kept  itself  below  the  level  of  the 
water  within;  but  the  cataract  which  issued 
from  the  gallery,  melted  and  broke  up  also  a 
large  portion  of  the  base  of  the  dike  which  had 
served  as  its  buttress;  its  resistance  decreased 
faster  than  the  pressure  of  the  lake  lessened,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of 
June,  the  dike  burst,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
water  escaped  through  the  breach,  and  left  the 
lake  empty. 

*'  The  greatest  accumulation  of  water  had  been 
800,000,000  of  cubic  feet;  the  tunnel  before  the 
disruption,  had  carried  off  nearly  ^0,000,000. 
Escher  says,  270,000,000  ;  but  he  neglected  to 
add  60,000,000  which  flowed  into  the  lake  in 
three  days.  In  half  an  hour,  630,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  passed  through  the  breach,  or 
300,000  feet  per  second;  which  is  five  times 
greater  in  quantity  than  the  Rhine  at  Basle, 
where  it  is  1,300  English  feet  wide.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half  th^  water  reached  Martigny,  a  distance 
of  eight  leagues.  Through  the  first  70,000  feet 
it  passed  with  tlie  velocity  of  33  feet  per  second, 
four  or  five  times  faster  than  the  most  rapid  river 
known;  yet  it  was  charged  with  ice,  rocks, 
earth,  trees,  houses,  cattle,  and  men ;  thirty-four 
persons  were  lost;  400  cottages  swept  away, 
and  the  damage  done  in  the  two  hours  of  its  deso- 
lating power  exceeded  a  million  of  Swiss 
livres. 

'<A11  the  people  of  the  valley  had  been 
cautioned  against  the  danger  of  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion;  yet  it  was  fatal  to  so  many ;  all  the  bridges 
in  its  course  were  swept  away,  and  among  them 
the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  which  was  elevated 
90  feet  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Drance. 
If  the  dike  had  remained  untouched,  audit  could 
have  endured  the  pressure  until  the  lake  had 
reached  the  level  of  its  top,  a  volume  of 
1,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  would  have 
been  accumulated  there,  and  a  devastation  much 
more  extensive  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
From  this  greater  danger,  the  people  of  the  valley 
of  the  Drance  were  preserved  by  the  heroism 
and  devotion  of  the  brave  men  who  effected  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Venetz. 

'*I  know  no  instance  on  record  of  courage 
equal  to  this :  their  risk  of  life  was  not  for  fame 
or  for  riches — ^they  had  not  the  usual  excite- 
ments to  personal  risk,  in  a  world's  applause  or 
gazetted  promotion^— their  devoted  courage  was 
to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-men, 
not  to  destroy  them.  They  steadily  and  heroi- 
cally persevered  in  their  labours,  amidst  dangers 
such  as  a  field  of  battle  never  presented,  and 
from  which  some  of  the  bravest  brutes  that  ever 
lived  would  have  shrunk  in  dismay.  These 
truly  brave  Vallaisans  deserve  all  honour  !*' 
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SUSPENSION  BRIDOK  AT  NIAGARA. 

This  bridge  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
communication  in  the  Lockport  '« Courier,"  by 
Lot  Clarke,  Esq.,  from  which  we  learn  that  at 
a  joint  meeting,  early  last  month,  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  of  the  two  companies  incorporated 
in  Canada  and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing    a    suspension    bridge  across   the 
Niagara,  below  the  Falls,  it  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  sU)ck  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
•200,600  had  been  taken  by  parties  fully  able  to 
pay  the  instalments  as  they  should  be  called  for. 
At  that  meeting  notices  were  given  that  the 
Directors  would  receive  plans  ana  estimates  at  a 
future  meeting,  which  assembled  at  the  CliAon 
House  on  ^e  4th  inst,  and  continued  in  session 
several  days.     A  number  of  the  moBt  ingenious 
and  scientific  artists  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  appeared  with  their 
plans  and  designs,  and  much  titoe  was  taken  up  in 
examination  and  explanation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  contem- 
plated was  practicable,  and  that  stockholders  might 
safely  invest  their  funda  in   the   undertaking. 
The  entire  cost,  it  was  estimated,  could  not  in 
any  event  exceed  $190,000.     Chas.  Ellet,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  works  of  the  kind,  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  bound  by  contract  to  have  the  bridge  ready 
for  use  on  or  before  one  year  from  the  1st  of 
May  next. 

The  bridge  is  to  be  suspended  across  the  river 
at  the  narrow  gorge,  between  the  cataract  and 
whirlpool,  in  view  of  both,  immediately  over  the 
rapids,  about  230  feet  above  the  water,  by  sixteen 
wire  cables,  about  1100  feet  long,  and  upwards  of 
twelve  inches  circumference  each.  Its  strength 
is  to  be  equal  to  6,500  tons  tension  strain,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  conclusive 
tests  before  used,  so  as  to  render  its  safety  be- 
yond possible  contingency. 

The  structure  is  to  have  a  railway  track 
through  the  centre,  so  as  to  pass  locomotives 
and  trains  to  accommodate  the  two  railways  that 
terminate  there. 

No  corresponding  structure  in  the  world  will 
equal  this  in  the  grandeur  of  its  accessaries ;  and, 
independent  of  the  facilities  it  will  afford  to  the 
vast  tide  of  travel  between  Canada  and  New 
York,  its  fame,  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the 
sublime  cataract,  will  attract  visiters  from  every 
part  of  the  world. — Baltimore  American. 


For  Friends'  Roview. 
THE  SINGING  MOUSE. 

Never,  we  ween,  since  the  days  of  JSsop,  have 
the  performances  of  a  mouse  excited  so  universal 
an  interest,  as  those  of  this  little  animal  have 
done. 


the  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  groanings 
of  the  mountain  in  the  fable. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  speniding  an 
evening  in  his  company  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
must  confess  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  on  record. 

His  mouseship  is  very  particular  about  his 
company,  and,  unlike  most  vocal  performers, 
prefers  a  very  small  and  quiet  audience, — more- 
over, it  is  necessary  for  the  apartment  to  be  per- 
fectly dark  to  insure  the  finest  display  of  his 
musical  powers.  In  truth,  he  must  be  induced 
to  suspect  no  one  is  present  but  himself^  before 
he  will  give  utterance  to  his  more  melodious  and 
powerfiU  notes. 

There  were  several  in  the  company  on  the 
evening  referred  to— and  although  he  was  con- 
tinually giving  out  the  delioate  chirpings  noticed 
in  the  annex^  description,  yet  it  was  only  afler 
waiting  in  patience  for  full  half  an  hour,  diat  he 
broke  forth  into  his  bird-like  songs.  Had  we 
not  been  fully  assured  by  the  direction  and 
proximity  of  the  sounds,  and  by  a  subsequent 
personal  inspection  with  a  candle,  we  could 
nardly  have  credited  the  fact. 

But  there  he  was,  sealed  on  his  hind  feet, 
scratching  vigorously  the  bars  of  the  case,  and 
chirping  cheerily  over  a  bit  of  cheese  which  we 
handed  him.  This  continual  scraping  of  the 
wires  adds  to  the  deception,  being  jalmost  pre- 
cisely like  ihe  sound  produced  by  the  beak  and 
claws  of  a  canary  bird. 

One  of  our  company,  possessing  much  more 
musical  talent  than  the  writer,  asserted  that  his 
notes  possessed  a  far  greater  variety  of  compass 
than  those  of  any  bird  he  knew ;  for,  though  the 
canary  seemed  to  be  the  model  he  most  delighted 
in,  yet  he  would  frequently  vary  his  performances 
with  all  the  skill  and  much  of  the  power  of  a 
mocking  bird. 

In  short,  our  friend,  John  K.  Townsend,  the 
naturalist,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the 
above  opportunity,  assured  us  that  though  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  he  "  had  been  a  curiosity 
monger  all  his  life,  this  was  the  greatest  curiosity 
he  had  ever  yet  met  with." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  for  Ninth  month. 

*<A  natural  curiosity  was  next  exhibited, 
which  excited  considerable  interest."  This  was 
a  singing  mousey  which,  though  declining  on 
this  occasion  to  perform  in  its  best  style,  yet 
gave  sufficient  proof  that  its  musical  powers  are 
wonderful  for  an  animal  of  its  kind.  It  is  a 
common  domestic  mouse,  {Mus  Musculus^  and 
in  appearance  differs,  in  no  remarkable  particular, 
from  other  individuals  of  its  species. 

'I  It  was  the  musical  t^ent  of  this  litde  creature 
which  led  to  its  capture.  A  lady,  who  kept 
some  canary  birds  in  her  room  through  the  day, 
but  who  was  in  the  habit  of  having  the  cages 


Unlike  his  prototype,  however,  a  closer  ^    _ 

examination  of  the  matter  is  attended  with  ratlier  I  removed  to  another  apartmentforthe' night,  hap- 
more  satisfaction,  than  appears  to  have  followed  I  pened  to  hear,  after  retiring,  a  musical  chirping 
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in  the  room,  apparently  proceeding  from  under  a 
bureau.  Supposing  that  one  of  her  birds  had 
escaped  firom  its  cage,  and  remained  in  the  room, 
she  attempted  to  dislodge  it  from  its  supposed 
concealment.  No  bird,  however,  made  its  ap- 
pearance, but  a  mouse  was  startled  firom  beneath 
the  bureau,  and  ran  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
where  it  recommenced  its  song.  It  was  caught 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  which  it  Jias  now  in- 
habited about  six  weeks,  having  become  quite 
tame,  and  evidently  recognising  individuals,  by 
showing  more  familiar  regard  to  its  keeper  ^an 
to  strangers.  ' 

^'It  is  seldom  entirely  silent,  except  when 
sleeping,  almost  constantly  emitting  a  low  chirp- 
ing series  of  notes,  resembling  somewhat  the 
twitter  produced  by  a  nest  of  young  birds.  As 
the  eyening  advances  its  musical  disposition  is 
more  folly  developed,  until,  usually  towards  mid- 
night, its  notes  increase  in  power,  compass  and 
variety ;  it  then  frequently  pours  forth  a  gush  of 
melody,  resembling  the  song  of  a  canary  bird, 
but  softer  and  less  shrill  than  the  notes. of  the 
feathered  songster."  T.  S. 


For  Friend**  Beview. 
CHARLES  SIMEON. 
(Coatinaed  from  p«g«  149.) 

A  few  months  afler  Simeon  had  commenced 
his  ministry,  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  Cambridge  died.  The  parishioners 
were  in  favour  of  another  individual  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  through  his  father*s  influence  Simeon 
was  presented  to  the  living.  The  people  were 
much  excited.  They  not  only  refused  to  attend, 
but  locked  up  their  pews— -the  wardens  removed 
the  temporary  seats  which  he  had  provided  at 
his  own  expense.  He  established  an  evening 
lecture,  but  they  shut  the  doors  against  him, 
and  he  was  fairly  driven  to  meet  those  who 
desired  to  hear  him  at  a  room  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  ten  years  did  these  unhappy  disputes 
vex  his  spirit — ^nor  did  his  excitable  temper  and 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  always  yield  as  promptly 
as  might  have  been  desir^  to  the  dictates  of 
Christian  prudence.  Yet  he  showed  no  bitter- 
ness of  feeing  towards  his  persecutors — <<  May 
God  bless  them  with  enlightening,  sanctifying 
and  saving  grace,"  was  his  sincere  prayer  for 
them.  His  style  was  pecuhar:  ardent  and  im- 
passioned, his  manner  was  sometimes  earnest 
even  to  grotesqueness — faithful  and  fearless,  nei- 
ther his  subjects  nor  his  illustrations  were  always 
very  fastidiously. chosen;  and  those  who  had 
long  been  soothed  by  the  elegant  address  and 
the  doquent  words  of  some  such  clergyman  as 
Cowper  has  pourtrayed,  found  much  in  the 
young  preacher  to  excite  ridicule  or  disgust. 

Many  years  after,  when  conversing  with  a 
friend  on  the  contempt  and  derision  of  which 
he  was  the  object  at  this  time,  he  mentioned 


that  having  stroUed  forth  one  day,  buffetted  and 
afflicted,  with  his  little  Testament  in  his  hand, 
he  thought  he  would  turn  to  the  epistles  where 
he  would  most  easily  find  some  precious  pro- 
mise, but  his  book  was  upside  down ;  so  Uiaf, 
without  intending  it,  he  opened  on  the  gospels. 
The  first  text  which  met  his  eye  was  this: 
"They  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Siipon  by 
name ;  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross." 
"  You  know,"  he  added,  "  Simon  is  the  same 
name  as  Simeon.  What  a  word  of  instruction 
was«  here— what  a  blessed  hint  for  my  encout 
ragement — to  have  the  cross  laid  upon  me  tliat 
I  might  bear  it  after  Jesus !  What  a  privilege  I 
It  was  enough.  Now  I  could  leap  and  sing  for 
joy,  as  one  whom  Jesus  was  honouring  with  a 
participation  in  his  sufferings."  Through  ail 
the  provocations  which  he  received,  and  they 
were  many,  he  was  enabled  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  that  passage,  "The  servant  of  the  Lor4 
must  not  strive."  His  trials  appear  indeed  iqi 
have  been  greatly  blessed  to  him.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  find  him  in  after  life,  when  an  object 
of  almost  universal  respect,  and  even  reverence, 
referring  to  these  times. of  affliction  as  a  means 
by  which  he  was  deepened  in  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  Besides  an  irritable  temper,  Simeon 
had  t  disposition  prone  to  •  selfgratulation,  as 
well  as  to  excessive  activity.  The  following 
incident  is  related  hy  his  bic^rapher  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  of  these  failings.  He 
had  a  singular,  not  to  say  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness, about  certain  trifling  actions.  A  servant 
stirred  the  fire  awkwardly ;  Simeon  turned  round 
and  hit  the  man  a  thump  on  the  back  to  stay  his 
proceedings;  and  soon  af^r,  some  delay  (occa-^ 
sioned  by  a  mistake  about  a  Mdh)  caused  an- 
other unseemly  ebullition  of  temper.  After  he 
was  gone,  the  friend  at  whose  house  he  had 
been  staying,  forwarded  to  him  a  note  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  the  servant,  expressing  sur<» 
prise  that  a  gentleman  who  could  preach  and 
pray  so  well,  should  be  angry  about  nothing, 
and  not  wear  a  bridle  upon  his  own  tongues 
The  letter  was  signed  John  Softly^  and  soon 
after  brought  the  following  characteristic  answer: 

"To  John  Softly. — I  most  cordially  thank 
you,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  kind  and  season- 
able reproof.  I  feel  it  both  just  and  necessary; 
and  will  endeavour,  with  God^s  help,  to  make  a 
suitable  improvement  of  it.  If  it  do  not  produce 
its  proper  effects,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  thank- 
ful for  a  second  edition  of  it.  I  trust  your  pre- 
cious balm  will  not  break  my  head,  but  I  hope 
it  will  soften  the  spirit  of  your  much  indebted 
friend,        Charles  Proud  and  iRRriABLK." 

Having  on  one  occasion  preached,  as  he 
thought,. with  some  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, he  says  he  found  towards  the  end  Satai^ 
working  powwfuUy  on  his  corrupt,  vain  heart, 
which  made  him  pray  fervently  against  his 
power.    When  he  went  home,  a  friend  whoni 
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he  greatly  esteemed  said  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  sermon,  but  pointed  out  its  defects.  '<  What  a 
Uessing,"  adds  Simeon^— ^*  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing is  it  to  have  a  faithful  friend!  Satan  is 
ready  enough  to  point  out  whatever  good  we 
have,  but  it  is  only  a  faithful  friend  that  will 
screen  that  from  y6ur  sight  and  show  ycm  your 
deficiencies." 

"  How  long  are  we,"  he  exclaims,  **  learning 
the  true  nature  of  Christianity !  A  quiet,  sober, 
diligent  application  .of  one's  mind  to  one's  parti- 
cular calling  in  life,  and  a  watohfulness  over  the 
evils  of  the  heart,  seem  very  poor  attainments 
to  a  young  Christian :  we  muat  be  everywhere 
and  everything,  or  else  we  are  nothing,  in  his 
esteem;  oh!  thanks  to  our  meek  and  lowly 
Teacher — hpw  he  bears  with  us  I" 

The  force  of  truth,  the  Christian  kindness 
and  forbearance  of  Simeon,  and  the  effects  which 
liis  self-denial  and  devotedness  were  producing 
tipon  many  around  him,  at  length  relieved  him 
fh>m  that  bitter  opposition  which  he  had  so  long 
encountered,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  results  of  his  labours,  not 
only  in  the  greater  regard  manifested  towards 
himself,  but  in  the  increased  estimate  which  was 
{>laced  upon  sacred  things  by  those  amongst 
whom  he  was  principally  conversant.  Henry 
Martyn,  a  name  endeared  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  early  and  entire  sacrifice 
Of  self, 

— — "  to  relinquish  all 
We  have  or  hope,  of  happiness  aj^d  joy, 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world," 

appears  to  have  been  first  deeply  impressed 
through  his  instrumentality.  Several  instances 
are  related  of  individuals  who  had  been  deeply 
implicated  in  the  outrages  of  which  Simeon  was 
Hie  object,  havinji;  become  truly  pious  and  de- 
voted men ;  and  ascribing  their  changes  to  his 
iaslrumentality.  He  liv^,  indeed,  to  exert  aa 
influence  over  the  students  at  Cambridge,  of 
which  there  are  few  examples ;  and  this  influ- 
ence was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  his  Christian  character.  The 
following  characteristic  extract  firom  his  Diary 
may  serve  the  double  purpose  ot  exhibiting  his 
peculiar  style  of  illustration,  and  conveymg  a 
lesson  of  mat  practical  value.  *<The  occur- 
rences of  aunost  every  day  show  me  what  cause 
I  have  to  bless  and  adore  God  for  enabling  me 
to  carry  into  effect  a  very  simple  principle,  which 
brings  the  sweetest  peace  into  my  soul.  It  is 
this :  a  man  strikes  me  with  a  sword  and  inflicts 
a  wound ;  suppose,  instead  of  binding  up  the 
wound,  I  am  showing  it  to  every  body;  and, 
ftfter  it  is  bound  up,  I  am  taking  off  the  bandage 
continually  and  examinmg  the  depth  of  .the 
Wound,  and  making  it  fester,  till  my  limb  be- 
comes greatly  inflamed  and  my  general  health  is 
materiidly  affected.  Is  there  a  person  that  would 
not  call  me  a  fool  ?  Now  such  a  fool  is  he,  whOf 


by  dwelling  upon  Utfle  i^nries,  or  iaflultai»  or 
provocations,  causes  them  to  agitate  and  inflame 
his  mind.  How  much  better  were  it  to  pot  a 
bandage  over  the  wound  and  never  look  at  it 
again.^' 

(To  bo  contionod.) 


JFRIENPS'   REVIEW, 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 


Tiie  review  of  the  life  of  WiUiam  Allen,  which 
has  occupied  a  place  in  several  of  our  former 
numbers,  is  suspended  in  the  present,  to  be 
resumed  at  an  early  date.  A  number  of  interesting 
incidents,  and  to  some  of  our  readers  probably  the 
most  instructive  parts  of  his  course,  are  yet  to 
appear. 

The  observations  of  a  valued  correspondent  on 
the  correct  use  of  the  plain  language,  which 
appear  in  this  number,,  are  in  our  apprehension 
worthy  of  serious  reflection.  The  general  deviation 
among  Friends  in  this  country,  from  the  gram- 
matical use  of  the  pronoun  in  the  second  person 
singular,  has  probably  a  deeper  foundation  than 
is  generally  imagined.  A  person  who  speaks 
correctly  in  this  respect,  is  apt  to  be  considered  as 
rather  more  strict,  something  more  like  a  primitive 
Quaker,  tbian  one  who  conforms  to  the  common 
usage.  Perhaps  a  rigid  scrutiny  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  fear  of  being  thus  regarded 
operates  as  the  principal  reason  for  avoiding  the 
rejected  pronoun.  And  is  not  a  similar  appre- 
hension the  real  objection  with  many  of  our  young 
people  to  a  plain  dressy  or  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  in  ai>y  form.  The  editor  can  assure  his 
readers,  from  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
that  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  commencement.  Let  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  English  language,  determine  to  speak 
grbmmatioally  whenever  he  speaks  at  all,  and  the 
pronoun  ikou  will  soon  take  its  place  as  submis- 
sively as  any  member  of  the  family. 


We  have  admitted  a  notice  of  a  phenomenoB 
which,  if  not  new  in  natural  history,  is  at  least 
curious.  We  have  understood  that  several  instances 
hate  been  discovered,  in  which  these  troublesome 
little  creatures  have  exhibited  a  faculty  similar  to 
that  of  the  feathered  raoe.  It  would  be  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  if  we  could  ascertain 
whether  singing  birds  were  kept  in  all  the  houses 
where  these  fur  dad  song^^ers  have  exhibited  their 
powers.  Pritchard,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Man, 
remarks,  that  inen  and  animals,  possessing  an 
^ple  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life^  are  much  more 
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aceostomed  to  develope  yarieties,  than  those  in 
RTrnge  life.  Thus,  vnld  animals  of  the  same  species 
are  mostly  of  one  colour,  while  domestic  ones  are 
greatly  diversified.  And  varieties  once  formed 
frequently  become  hereditary.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
mirers of  canary  birds  might  take  a  hint  from 
these  facts,  and  raise  up  a  race  of  rival  songsters. 


LrcHT  Reading. — Whoever  takes  the  trouble  of 
exploring  the  shelves  of  a  large  library,  or  of  read- 
ing a*  catalogue  of  the  books  which  it  contains, 
mast  perceive,  that  if  all  these  books  are  ever  to  be 
read  and  understood,  the  labour  must  be  divided 
amongst  numerous  individuals.  As  the  philosopher, 
upon  observing  the  luxuries  of  an  opulent  city,  ex- 
claimed, how  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want,  so  the  visitor  of  an  extensive  library  may 
justly  cry  out,  how  many  books  are  here  which  I 
diaU  never  read.  Even  the  most  assiduous  student 
who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  object,  will 
hardly  find  time  to  peruse  all  the  works  which  are 
really  valuable,  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  Those 
who  read  for  the  purpose  of  storing  their  minds 
with  the  treasures  of  science,  must  rest  content 
with  selections  from  the  countless  volumes  which 
abound  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  clearly  impmcticable 
to  examine  them  all.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
portant that  books  designed  for  instruction  should 
be  judiciously  selected.  The  student,  who  spends 
a  ^rt  of  his  time  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  from 
which  no  valuable  information  has  been  derived, 
feelS}  or  ought  to  feel,  that  a  treasure,  which  cannot 
be  recovered,  has  been  wasted.  It  is  no  trivial 
reproach  to  an  author,  that  he  has  written  a  book 
winch  is  not  worth  reading.  And  a  book  which, 
when  read,  leaves  the  reader  no  wiser  or  better 
than  he  was  before,  is  to  him  hardly  worth  read. 
iog.  It  is,  therefore,  itnperative  upon  authors,  that 
they  should  avoid  swelling  the  mass  of  literature, 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  their 
reidere  in  knowledge  or  virtue.  Every  book  which 
is  thrown  before  the  public,  if  not  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  books  ought  to  be 
made,  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  new  temptation  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  waste  a  portion  of 
their  time. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  writers  will  and 
must  eonsalt  the  taste  of  their  readers ;  and  that  no 
books  which  do  not  conform  to  that  taste,  will  be 
extensively  read.  This  is  unquestionably  true ; 
yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  tnind,  as  well  as 
the. body,  is  nourished  by  what  it  feeds  upon  3  and 
that  the  taste  of  some  readers  is  formed,  in  great 
measure,  from  the  books  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading.  The  assertion  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that,  in  a  reading  community,  the  people  are 
indebted  to  the  pen  and  press  for  much  of  what 


they  beheve  or  know.  Those,  of  course,  who 
wield  these  potent  engines,  have  much  to  answer 
for,  if  they  use  them  to  corrupt  the  principles  or 
vitiate  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Whije  writers  and  publishers  act  thus  pow- 
erfully oA  the  community  at  large,  they  are  them- 
selyes  little  less  efficiently  acted  upon  by  their 
readers.  An  author  does  not  willingly  produce,  or 
a  printer  designedly  publish,  a  work  which  few  or 
none  will  rekd.  In  literature,  as  well  as  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  it  is  the  demand  which  stimu- 
lates the  production.  Works  of  fancy  and  fiction 
are  written  and  published,  because  they  find  read- 
ers. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  every  one 
who  purchases  a  book,  does  something  towards 
producing  another ;  and  if  the  book  is  of  a  worth- 
less or  deleterious  dharacter,  encouragement  is 
given  to  bring  into  existence  a  subsequent  one,  of 
^  similar  description. 

Now,  independ,ently  of  the  efieCt,  upon  author- 
Ship  or  publication,  which  the  choice  of  our  books 
may  produce,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider,  when 
we  are  spending  our  time  in  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
not  merely  whether  it  is  likely  to  fill  the  mind 
with  what  is  positively  evil,  but  whether  it  may 
inflict  a  negative  injury,  by  the  exclusion  of  some- 
thing more  profitable.  There  are,  unquestionably, 
many  literary  productions,  in  which  we  can  find 
but  little  which  bears  the  appearance  of  corruption 
or  error ;  nothing  may  be  visible  which  alarms  the 
conscience,  or  stimulates  any  vicious  propensity ; 
and  yet  we  may  search  them  in  vain  for  a  passage 
which  can  give  ardour  to  virtue,  or  confidence  to 
truth ;  for  anything  which  inspires  reverence  for 
our  Creator  or  benevolence  to  man  3  for  aught 
which  enriches  the  understanding  or  meliorates  the 
afiectiOns.  Works  of  amusement,  if  they  take  no 
higher  aim,  may  be  regarded  as  pilferers  of  time. 
They  steal  away  the  season  of  improvement.  To 
estimate  the  evil  they  efi*ect,  we  must  take  into 
view  the  good  they  exclude.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  atnount  of  injury  inflicted  by  this  species 
of  reading,  lies  in  the  habit  and  disposition  which 
it  fosters.  When  the  mind  is  habitually  indulged 
in  trivial  amusements,  it  becomes  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  averse  to  serious  employment.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  moulded  to  its  accustomed 
exercise.  It  is  exertion  which  produces  energy  of 
muscle  or  intellect.  Reading  for  amusement,  and  for 
amusement  alone,  may  be  called  active  indolence; 
and  indolence,  whether  active  or  passive,  produces 
relaxation. 

If  the  young  would  impart  energy  to  their  intel- 
lectual or  physical  powers,  there  is  no  other  course 
so  likely  to  effect  it  as  the  steady  pursuit  of  some 
valuable  and  important  object.  Let  them  employ 
the  time  devoted  to  books  upon  those  which  afford 
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objects  of  thought,  which  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
understanding,  which  stimalate  the  benevolent  af- 
fections, and  above  all,  those  which  inspire  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Author  of  our  existence. 
A  mind  devoted  to  the  higher  objects  of  thought, 
and  particularly  one  habitually  engaged  in  explor. 
ing  the  field  of  creation,  or  the  walks  of  science, 
finds  in  such  employments  a  mueh  more  keen  as 
well  as  rational  delight,  than  light  and  trifling 
amusement  of  any  kind  can  possibly  afford.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Creator,  who 
made  nothing  in  vain,  did  pot  confer  time  upon  his 
rational  creatures  to  be  spent  without  definite  pur- 
pose,  'the  unprofitable  servant  who  buried  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  was  not  charged  with  applying 
it  to  any  evil  purpose.  His  ofTenoe  wus  neglecting 
to  improve  it.  The  pleasu  re  obtained  from  light 
reading  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet.  It  shall  even  be  as  when  a  hungry  man 
d  reameth  aud  behold  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh 
and  his  bouI  is  empty ;  or  as  when  a  timsty  man 
dreameth  and  behold  he  drinketh.  but  he  awaketh 
fltnd  behold  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath,  appetite. 

When  we  speak  of  time  spent  in  fruitless  amuse- 
ments we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  ayusion  is  made 
to  the  young;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Probably  books  of  the  lighter  character  are  less  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  circles  of  the  aged  than  among 
the  junior  class,  yet  let  us  strictly  scrutinize  their 
conversation  and  employments^  and  we  must  admit 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  even  among 
the  aged  and  the  grave,  ip  permitted  to  slide  away 
and  leave  nothing  behind  it.  When,  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  age,  and  the  possession  of  a  compe- 
tency, men  release  tliemselves  from  the  cares  of 
business,  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of 
inactivity,  quite  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of 
their  mental  or  physical  powers.  It  is  certainly 
desirable,  and  agreeable  to  the  indications  of  na- 
ture, that  the  decline  of  life  should  witness  an 
exemption  from  the  more  active  duties  of  middle 
*g®)  y«t  there  are  objects  suited  to  the  later  as  well 
as  earlier  periods  of  our  day,  to  attract  and  stimu- 
late exertion,  and  preserve  our  faculties  from  the 
rust  of  indolence.  Those  who  desire  to  experience 
a  green  and  vigorous  age,  should  be  careful  to  keep 
their  powers,  intellectual  and  physical,  in  profitable 
action  ;  and  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  furnish  a  well  grounded  hope  that 
the  talents  received  may  be  delivered  with  the 
proper  increase. 


hoped  they  will  soberly  inquire  whether  the  Unite 
States  have  any  claim  upon  the  Republic  of  Mexl* 
CO,  which,  in  either  a  moral  or  political  view,  can 
justify  the  further  prosecution  of  this  murderous 
conflict.  While  we  consider  war,  on  any  pretext 
and  for  any  purpose,  totally  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  charsicter,  we  think  that  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  are  authorized 
to  demand  of  their  ofliicial  organs  an  explicit  and 
unquestionable  statement,  what  claims  we  have 
upon  our  Southern  neighbours,  which  we  have  a 
right  to  urge,  and  which  they  refuse  to  yield.  If 
an  onerous  debt  is  to  be  saddled  upon  us  and  our 
posterity  for  ages  to  come,  and  the  lives  of  un- 
counted numbers  are  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  informed  what 
ac^vantages  &re  to  be  gained,  or  what  evils  avoided 
at  so  tremendous  a  cost.  Congress  have  the  power, 
by  withholding  the  supplies,  to  check  the  rage  of 
war:  will  they  so  far  neglect  their  duty  as  to  en- 
courage its  continuance  1 


The  time  has  very  nearly  arrived  when  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation  will  again  convene  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  objects  which  must  claim 
their  attention,  the  most  prominent  and  exciting 
will  probably  be,  the  Mexican  war.    It  is^  to  be 


A  great  freshet  has  recently  occurred  on  the 
Kanawha  river^  by  which  the  salt  works  located 
there  have  been  extensively  injured.  The  water 
is  represented  to  have  been  higher  than  at  any 
former  time  within  the  last  eighteei^  years. 

The  town  of  CoiumbuS;  Indiana,  which  con- 
tained about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  is  reported  in 
the  news  from  Cincinnati,  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 


Th£  Market.— Flour  rates  from  $6.25  to  S6.50 
per  barrel.  Rye,  $5.25.  Indian  meal,  $3.  Wheat, 
from  $1.35  to  91.45  per  busheL  Rye,  90  cents. 
Indian  corn,  old  70  cts;  new  56  cts...  Beef,  $6.25. 
Pork,  $6.50  to  $7.  Lard,  8  to  10  cts.  Feathers^ 
western,  35  to  38  cts. 

Abridged  from  the  North  BriCi«h  Review,  for  Friends*  Rariew. 

CfflNA. 

(Concluded  from  page  i5l  ) 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the  Go* 
vernment  permitting  a  general  toleration  of  all 
sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  are  adopted 
by  the  literary  class,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  people.  Inste^id  of  a  religion,  it  may 
rather  be  termed  a  system  of  philosophy,  com- 
monplace enough,  and  possessing  no  great  depth, 
yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the 
tone  of  the  general  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
moral  and  political  maxims,  and  avoids  entering 
on  the  existence  or  nature  of  Deity,  or  allusions 
to  a  future  state. 

Budhisili,  introduced  from  India^  probably 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China ; 
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but  it  ia  less  its  mysticism  and  abstract  specu- 
lations than  its  image-wonhip,  its  external  ob- 
servances, and  its  monastic  system,  which  have 
taken  hold  of  the  people's  miods.     In  general, 
its  priests  and  votaries  are  extremely  ignorant, 
few  comparatively  being  able  to  read  or  write, 
and  it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes 
of  the  popuiatioB  who  belong  to  this  religion. 
Budhist  temples  and  monastic  institutions   are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and  country,  but  in 
general  they  are  on  the  decay,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  people  with  less  interest  and  reverence 
than  formerly.     Yet  image-worship  is  in  uni- 
versal practice.     Their  templets,  houses,  streets, 
roads,  hills,  rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full 
of  idols,  and  their  houses  and  shops,  and  cor- 
ners of  their  streets,  are  plastered  with  charms, 
amulets,  and  emblems  of  idolatry.     In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  there  are  singular  coinci- 
dences between  the  Romish  religion  and  Budh- 
ism.     The  existence  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries,  the   celibacy,  the   tonsure,  the  flowing 
robes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the 
burning  of  incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  ro- 
saries of  beads,  the  intonation  of  service,  the 
prayers   in  an  unknown  tongue,  puigatory,  and 
the  offerings  for  the  dead  in  their  temple^,  and, 
above  all,  the  titles  of  their  principal  goddess, 
the  •'Queen  of  Heaven,"  and  *^Holy  Mother," 
represented  by  the  image  of  a  woihan  with  a 
male  child  in  her  arms — ^present  features  of  mu- 
tual resemblance  which  must  strike  every  one. 

In  fact,  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a 
mere  religion  of  external  form.  The  most  in- 
telligent of  its  priests  do  not  believe  its  doctrines,, 
and  even  on  its  more  ignorant  votaries  it  can 
have  no  heart  influence. 

As  little  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  mo- 
rality of  Confucius  appear  to  exercise  on  the 
characters  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  With 
naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  in- 
dastrioos  habits,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth-— 
they  are  guided  by  expediency  alone,  and  will 
lie,  deceive,  and  cheat,  just  as  it  suits  their  own 
personal  interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives 
actuate  them.  They  look  with  great  indiffer- 
ence,  or  even  levity,  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
companions,  and  though  vanity  and  self-conceit 
make  them  boastful,  yet  they  have  no  true  and 
genuine^  patriotic  love  for  their  country.  Their 
nnimpassioned  nature  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
ferocious  or  terribly  wrathful,  but  they  have  a 
host  of  minor  vices,  and  a  few  of  the  more  en- 
nobling active  vurtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they 
are  sensual,  coldly  cruel,  insincere,  mendacious, 
devoid  of  general  philanthropy.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments 
-—filial  piety — a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool 
and  reasonable  way  of  settling  and  cementing 
disputes.  From  the  general  insincerity  and  du- 
phcity  which  prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  ot  life  would  be  common,  and  so  it 


WQuld  were  this  not  rectified  by  what  appears  a 
strange  adjustment. 

"  In  England,"  says  Mr.  Meadpws, «'  we  trust 
a  man  because  we  put  some  confidence  in  his 
own  honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  car, 
through  the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of 
trust*  In  China,  people,  place  littie  or  jm  con* 
fidence  in  each  other's  honesty,  and  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty,  difficulty,  alid  even  danger,  in 
obtaining  redress  for  breach  of  trust  or  contract, 
by  applying  to  the  authorities,  that  few  will  ven- 
ture  on  an  application.  Every  Chinese,  there- 
fore, who  expects, to  have  any  kind  of  trust 
placed  in  him,  is  provided  with  a  guarantee,  of  a 
standing  and  respectability  sufficient,  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  makes  himself  respon- 
sible, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfiilness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaran- 
tied. It  may  be  objected  that  the  guarantee  him- 
self might  violate  his  guaranty — and  at  first  sight 
there  certainly  appears  no  cause  why  he  should 
not;  he  is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from 
this  by  the  power  of  public  opinion.  Every  man, 
without  reflecting  deeply  on  tiie  subject,  feels 
that  some  rehable  bond  of  mutual  security  is 
necessary;  tiio  guaranty  form,  by  tiie  general 
consent  of  the  nation,  is  that  bond  in  China,  and 
any  man  who  would  venture  deliberately  to  con- 
temn it,  would  lose,  what  to  most  people  is  of 
the  highest  importance — the  good  opinion  of  all 
classes  of  society,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ; 
while  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  derive  any  benefit  from  his 
breach  of  good  faith.  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance  of  a  Chinese 
openly  violating  a  guaranty  kpown  to  have  been 
given  by  him;  and  though  I  have  remarked  that 
under  strong  temptations  they  will  sometimes  try  • 
to  evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are  extremely 
rare,  and  they  generally  come  promptiy  forward 
to  meet  all  the  consei^uences  of  their  responsi- 
bility." 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese  is 
opium  smoking.  This  to  a  certain  extent  has 
been  practised  for  a  long  period,  but  of  late  years 
has  increased.  An  opium  house  in  Amoy  b 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

*'  The  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was 
situated  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Taou-lais 
palace.  Four  or  five  rooms,  in  different  parts 
of  a  square  court,  were  occupied  by  men  stretched 
out  on  a  rude  kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a 
head  pillow,  witii  lamps,  pipes^  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  smoking  opium,  in  one  part  of  the 
principal  room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate 
steel-yards,  weighing  out  the  prepared  drug, 
which  was  of  a  dark,  thick,  semi-fluid  consist- 
ency. A  litde  company  6f  opium  smokers,  who 
had  come  hither  to  indulge  in  the  expensive 
fumes,  or  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
that  which  increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond 
their  reach,  soon  gatiiered  around  us,  and  en- 
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lered  into  conversatioB.  They  fonned  a  motley 
group  of  sallow,  sunken  cheeks,  and  glassy,  wa- 
tery eyes,  as  with  idiotic  look,  and  vacant  lauffh, 
they  rea(1ily  volunteered  information,  and  de- 
scribed the  process  of  their  own  degradation. 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  youth,  who,  just 
emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  commenced 
the  practice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now 
hastening  to  a  premature  old  age.  There  was 
the  man  of  middle  age,  who,  for  half  his  life  a 
victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing 
with  him  to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his 
worn-out  constitution*  There  was  again  the 
more  elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame 
could  better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  ad- 
vances of  decrepitude,  but  whose  bloated  cheek 
and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  was 
raging  within.  There  was  again  the  rarely  Seen 
spectacle  of  old  age,  and  the  man  of  sixty  lived 
yet  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  vice.  They  all  assented  to  the  evils 
and  sufferings  of  their  course,  and  professed  a 
desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power.  They  ^11 
complained  of  loss  of  appetite— of  the  agonizing 
cravings  of  the  early  morning— -of  prostration  of 
strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness,  but  said 
that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  to 
overcome  the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxi- 
cating effects  to  be  worse  than  those  of  drunken- 
ness, and  described  tiie  extreme  dizziness  and 
vomiting  which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  exertion.  I  subsequently  visited  about 
thirty  other  opium  shops  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  people  say  that  there  are  nearly 
a  thousand  such  establishments  in  Amoy.'* 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  consumes 
daily  about  a  mace  of  opium,  which  is  equal  to 
one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains,  the  price  of  which 
'  is  about  eight  pence  sterling,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  China.  .  In  fact,  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  consume  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  their 
whole  earnings  in  this  pernicious  practice,  not^ 
withstanding  they  may  have  a  wife  and  family 
depending  on  them  for  support.  This  is  a 
melancholy  account,  and  can  only  find  a  parallel 
in  the  gin  and  whiskey  consumers  of  our  own 
island.  For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium, 
however,  which  is  thus  used  in  the  extensive 
empire  of  China,  there  are  at  least  twenty  mil- 
lions' worth  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in 
Great  Britain. 

So  generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation, 
and  such  has  been  the  density  of  population  for 
many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  especially  game, 
are  very  rare  in  China.  To  make  up  for  this, 
however,  domestic  animals  are  reared  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  such  as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs, 
fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which  are  admitted  into 
the  category  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  peo- 
ple. In  Chusan,  and  probably  in  many  other 
places  throughout  the  country,  young  ducks  are 
hatched  in  thousands  by  artificial  heat,  and  then 
fed  up  for  the  table ;  «nd  on  the  rivers  and  estu- 


aries, cormorants  are  regularly  trained  to  catch 
fish  and  bring  tiiem  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at  a 
mandarin's  table:-* 

*'  On  Sept.  3d  I  went  with  some  friends  to 
visit  the  principal  Mandarin  in  Ning-po,  usually 
styled  the  taou-tai.  Due  notice  had  been  given 
some  hours  previously^  and  there  were  circum- 
stances attending  our  visit  which  insured  a  polite 
reception  from  his  Excellency.  We  were  borne 
in  chairs  along  the  streets  to  the  ya-mun^  or  pub- 
lic office,  in  which  tiie  taou-tai  was  then  residing. 
As  we  approached  the  large  foldipg-doors,  lead- 
ing into  the  first  of  a  number  of  spacious  courts, 
a  gong  was  struck,  which  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  other  gongs  and  a  bell  from  within. 
At  the  same  time  a  native  piper  commenced 
playing  a  noisy  air,  accompanied  by  a  kind  of 
cymbal,  to  do  honour  to  us  as  we  passed.  As 
door  opened  within  door,  we  saw  signs  of  bustle 
and  activity  among  the  numerous  attendants,  till 
our  sedan-chairs  were  iset  down  on  a  pavement 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  flight  of  steps  leading 
into  a  vestibule.  Here  tiie  great  man,  Ching-ta- 
jin,  descended  to  welcome  us ;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  bowing  and  other  salutations,  we  were 
(Conducted  to  a  reception-hall,  where  we  were 
invited  to  take  our  seats.  But  preliminary 
matters  of  etiquette  had  to  be  settie((  which  oc- 
cupied some  time.  The  taou-tai  would  not  oc- 
cupy the  highest  seat  on  the  left  side,  the  place 
pf  honour ;  and  the  member?  of  our  little  party 
affected  like  humility.  One  pressed  the  other, 
and  tried  to  lead  him  into  the  uppermost  seat, 
which  gentie  attempt  the  other  as  gendy  resisted. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have 
been  fatiguing ;  but  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer  it  was  doubly  irksome:  and  matters 
were  at  last  abruptiy  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  by  one  of  our  party  coolly  occupying 
the  highest  seat,  and  thus  terminating  tiie  debate. 
One  of  our  friends  was  a  fluent  speaker  of  Chi- 
nese, and  acted  as  our  spokesman.  The  taou- 
tai's  cap  of  authority,  which  was  ornamented 
with  the  usual  knob  or  button  of  a  light  blue 
colour,  indicating  his  rank  as  being  of  the  tiiird 
of  the  nine  orders  of  Mandarins,  was  now  taken 
from  his  head,  and  handed  to  an  attendant,  who 
placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room.  Soon 
after,  another  servant  came  at  his  bidding  to  assist 
in  removing  his  upper  garment  of  blue  silk,  and 
as,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we  had  paid  his 
Excellency  the  compliment  of  appearing  m 
woollen  coats,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his 
invitation  to  put  off  the  incumbrance,  and  sat 
during  the  rest  of  our  visit  in  our  shirt-sleeves. 
The  room  did  not  afford  the  signs  of  any  gre>* 
wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the  furniture  being  siifl- 
pie  and  substantial,  rather  tiian  elegant  A 
number  of  servants  were  standing  outside,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and  listen, 
pressed  around  the  door.  A  wave  of  the  hand 
from  their  master  once  or  twice  seemed  to  i** 
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moTC  them  to  a  little  distance  on  either  side. 
But  when  he  subsequently  sat  so  as  to  have  his 
back  towards  them,  they  quietly  returned,  and 
their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
After  we  had  taken  tea,  the  signs  of  preparation 
for  a  morning  collation  were  apparent  in  the 
various  dishes  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  On  the  announcement 
being  made  that  all  was  ready,  the  same  cere- 
mony and  delay  as  to  precedence  took  place. 
The  taou-tai  took  his  seat  at  tlie  lowest  end  of 
the  table.  As  our  meal  proceeded  he  reverted 
to  former  topics,  especially  to  our  literary  de- 
grees. As  I  had  been  introduced  as  a  literary 
teacher,  he  now  inquired  what  literary  degree  in 
my  own  country  I  had  attained.  My  friend 
very  inconsiderately  replied  that  I  was  the  same 
as  a  tsinsze^  t.  e.  the  second  of  the  four  Chinese 
literary  degrees,  to  which  Chinff-ta-jin  had  him- 
self attained.  The  tanu-tai  men  commenced 
congratulating  me  on  the  fehcity  of  my  lot  in 
getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early  an  age. 
He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of  my  phy- 
siognomy, and  made  some  remarks  on  my  per- 
sonal appearance.  At  last,  fortunately  for  our 
preservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was 
led  to  the  subject  of  literary  examinations  and 
d^rees  in  China,  on  which  he  was  very  length- 
ened in  his  observations.^* 

«« At  length,  afler  many  unavailing  attempts  to 
rise  from  &e  table,  whiph  he  as  often  prevented, 
we  were  enabled  to  make  preparations  for  our 
departure.  During  our  stay  of  more  than  an 
hour,  he  showed  us  the  usual  marks  of  politeness 
and  courtesy.  As  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
three  of  the  eleven  departments  into  which  the 
province  of  Che-keang  is  divided,  he  was  an 
officer  of  some  consequence,  and  ruled  a  territory 
as  large  as  Scodand..  He  was  apparently  about 
fifty-^x  years  of  age,  and  his  manners  were  com- 
manding and  graceful.  In  spite  of  pur  remon- 
strance, he  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our 
sedans,  and  we  took  our  departure  with  the  same 
ceremony,  and  amid  the  same  noise  of  piping  and 
gongs,  as  greeted  us  on  our  entrance.' ' 

Throughout  this  populous  and  toiling  empire, 
there  is  no  seventh-day^s  rest  or  Sabbath  bell  to 
call  the  minds  of  the  multitude  from  their  gross 
and  worldly  pursuits,  and  elevate  them  to  Hea- 
ven. New-year's  day  is  observed  as  a  holiday, 
and  they  have  frequent  festivals  in  honour  of 
their  ancestors,  and  of  their  idob,  when  feasts 
are  spread  out  either  in  temples  or  in  the  streets, 
or  in  groves  and  gardens.  The  abundant  viands, 
after  being  laid  out  and  offered  to  the  manes  of 
their  kindred,  are  then  feasted  on  by  the  assembled 
company. 

The  Chinese  afibrd  a  striking  moral  spectacle 
among  nations.  The  civilization  of  many  thou- 
sand years  has  done  its  utmost  for  them.  It  has 
tamed  and  subdued  the  fierce  passions,  and  intro^ 
daced  all  those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make 


life  agreeable ;  while  the  elements  of  education 
have  been  very  generally  diffused,  and  a  mild  and 
peaceful  philosophy,  not  devoid  of  the  general 
precepts  of  morality,  has  been  engralkd  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and 
private  virtue  at  a  lower  ebb.  This  assertion  is 
not  made  with  regard  to  any  particular  locality, 
or  any  one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass 
of  society,  from  the  highest  official  down  to  the 
lowest  member  of  the  community.  It  shows 
the  effect  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy,  and  a  moral 
code  of  expediency,  without  the  element  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  aim  to  guide  and  direct  the 
grovelling  and  ever-wavering  mind.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Confucius  tes^hes,  that  speaking  the 
truth  is  a  right  and  proper  thing ;  but  then  he 
allows  that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may 
teU  a  lie  for  the  good  of  their  parents.  Once 
admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a  parent 
may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  teU  a  lie  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  thus  the  tide  of  falsehood  flows 
abroad.  No  doubt,  Confucius  holds  it  a  very 
detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one  person 
should  murder  another;  but  then  some  zealous 
advQcate  of  the  <* greatest  happiness  principle" 
may  discover,  that  by  cutting  off  in  the  bud — 
that  is,  by  simply  murdering  one-half  of  his 
babes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for  himself 
and  the  survivors.  In  short,  we  have  exempli- 
fied here  the  result  of  all  those  delusive  specular 
tions  which  would  teach  men  to  live  for  their 
mere  appetites  and  pleasures  alone,  instead  of 
living  for  anodier  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 


For  Prtonds*  Review. 
THE  PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 

No  testimony,  scarcely,  led  the  early  mem-  * 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  more*  frequendy 
into  suffering  and  the  cross,  than  the  use  of  *<  the 
plain  language."  Scorn  and  personal  abuse, 
»'  cruel  mockings,  bonds  and  imprisonment,'' 
were  often  the  result  of  their  faithfulness.  Many 
readers  will  recollect  the  reply  of  Thomas  Ell- 
wood  to  his  father,  when  the  latter,  after  having 
cruelly  beaten  him  over  the  head  with  a  cane, 
said  with  great  anger,  "  Sirrah,  if  you  say  thee 
and  thou  to  me  again,  Fll  knock  your  teeth  down 
your  throat!"  But  his  hand  fell  as  Thomas 
Ellwood  solemnly  replied,  "  What  if  God  should 
serve  thee  so,  when  thou  sayest  thee  and  thou 
to  him  ?"  William  Edmundson  was  threatened 
by  a  trooper,  with  a  drawn  sword,  "  that  if  he 
thou^d  him  again  he  would  cleave  his  head," 
the  instant  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by 
an  officer.  A  remarkable  conversation  occurred 
between  William  Leddra,  who  was  executed  at 
Boston  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  principles  of 
Friends  and  his  duty,  and  the  court  which  con- 
demned him : — ^Being  brought  to  the  l)ar,  he  was 
told  he  was  to  die.  He  asked  what  evil  he 
had  done.  He  was  told  that  he  owned  those 
Quakers  who  bad  been  put  tp  death^  and  had 
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raid  that  they  were  innocent ;  and  besides,  he 
wonld  not  put  off  his  hat  in  court,  and  said  t/ue 
and  tkou.  "  Then,"  said  he, »« you  will  put  me 
to  death  for  speaking^nglish,  and  for  not  putting 
off  my  clothes !"  To  this  General  Denison  re- 
turned, <<  A  man  may  speak  treason  in  English." 
William  Leddra  inquired,  '*Is  it  then  treason  to 
say  thee  and  thou  to  a  single  person  ?"  Friends  in 
those  days  were  willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things,  even  of  life  itself,  rather  than  risk  their 
everlasting  happiness,  by  unfaithfulness  to  a  re- 
quirement which  had  been  shown  them.  And 
others,  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  distinctly 
shown,  found  that  by  flinching,  even  in  what 
might  appear  a  small  Uiing,  that  darkness  and 
terror  were  their  portion,  until  they  were  willing 
to  yield. 

Suffering  for  this  testimony  has  not  wholly 
ceased  with  those  who  now  would  be  faithful. 
Scorn  and  ridicule,  are,  to  Some,  more  severe 
tlian  bodfly  torture — especially  if  from  those 
whom  they  regard  as  friends  and  superiors.  But 
will  it  be  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
opposition,  at  the  present  time«  has  come  from 
our  own  members  ?  And  that  those  who  have 
felt  that  Divine  peace  depended  on  the  strict  ful- 
filment of  this  duty,  have  trembled  with  fear  in 
view  of  what  others,  older  and  considered  more 
experienced  than  themselves,  might  regard  their 
adherence  to  duty  ?  Such  has,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  been  the  fact. 

The  modern  practice  of  using  what  is  called  the 
plain  language,  though  it  may  be  stripped  of  the 
objection  to  that  whose  origin  is  in  human  adu- 
lation, wholly  loses  that  other  recommendation, 
correctness.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  this  com- 
,  mon  but  improper  mode  of  address,  are  struck 
with  the  gluing  absurdity  of  substituting  the  ob-^ 
jective  pronoun  Mee,  for  the  nominative  thou. 
If  I  ask  my  friend,  "How  does  thee  do?"  I  can- 
not claim  superior  accuracy  should  he  answer, 
*•  Me  is  well."  Nor  would  it  be  more  incorrect 
to  say,  "  Us  are  in  good  health" — "Him  is  gone 
to  Baltimore,"  Sic.  The  strange  effect  produced 
by  such  phrases,  is  not  greater  than  that  on  the 
minds  of  informed  people  not  familiar  with  the 
language  of  Friends,  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  thee  for  thou.  A  pious  young  Presbyterian 
of  my  acquaintance  said,  on  first  meeting  with 
Friends,  "  How  beautiful  would  be  the  correct 
use  of  Scripture  and  English — ^but  how  the 
Friends  do  murder  the  language  !" 

Singularity,  if  on  a  good  foundation,  will  en- 
dure a  rigid  test,  and  be  respected  by  all  consid- 
erate persons  ;  but  singularity,  unnecessarily  so, 
cannot  be  respected.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
with  strangers  we  are  charged  with  needless 
oddity.  And  no  wonder  that  some  young  peo- 
ple, favorably  disposed,  have  faltered  and  ex- 
cused themselves,  when  seeing  this  inconsistency. 
How  often  have  we  heard  from  our  own  mem- 
bers, in  allusion  to  this  correct  mode  of  address, 
perhaps  with  a  suppressed  smile,  "How  stiff! 


I  can*t  bear  it !"  The  wound  thus  inflicted  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  serious  character.  Plain 
and  influential  Friends,  who  thus  remark,  or  who 
only  perhaps  discourage  by  the  example  of  dieir 
own  practice,  sometimes  cast  a  grievous  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  others  younger  and 
more  timid  than  themselves.  In  such  youDg 
persons,  the  fear  of  the  profane  world  may  not 
be  half  so  strong.  I  do  not  make  these  state- 
ments at  random;  the  case  of  a  person  well 
known  to  me  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge, 
who  endured  lon^  and  painful  suffering  for  years, 
for  want  of  full  faithfulness  in  the  corrisct  use 
of  the  plain  language,  while  the  fear  of  those 
older  and  perhaps  plainer,  who  used  the  errone- 
ous mode,  operated  as  an  almost  incredible  bar- 
rier. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  such, 
variously  scattei^ed*  May  all  such,  whether  old 
or  young,  remember  that  the  way  to  the  crown 
still  remains  to  be  the  way  of  the  cross ;  and 
may  all  who  have  not  been  strictly  faithful,  en- 
deavor, before  this  subject  is  dismissed  from  re- 
collection,  to  look  for  help  to  Him  who  is  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  knows  ex- 
actly how  to  succour  ihose  who  are  tempted ;  that 
this  appareoitly  small,  but  really  important  testi- 
mony, which  our  early  members  were  willing 
to  seal  witii  their  blood,  may  be  more  faithfully 
upheld.  T. 

J\r.  Y.,  nth  mo.,  1847. 


For  Friendi*  Ref  iew- 

PEACE  MANUAL. 

The  following  Circular,  we  understand,  has 
been  sent  to  a  number  of  our  serious  and  libenil 
citizens,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ^  Peace 
Manual,*^  with  a  hope  that  they  will  render 
pecuniary  aid ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Isaac 
Collins  of  this  city  is  authorized  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  any  funds  that  may  be  given  for  the 
object. 

"It  would  appear  from  the  expression  of 
public  and  private  sentiment,  that  great  numbers 
of  our  intelligent  and  influential  citizens*  through- 
out the  United  States,  are  heartily  tired  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  present  is  deemed  a  suit- 
able time  for  the  friends  of  Peace  to  circulate 
books  and  pamphlets  on  this  important  subject. 
To  effect  so  good  a  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to 
endeavour  to  collect  the  sum  of  $1000,  to  enable 
the  *  American  Peace  Society*  to  publish  10,000 
copies  of  the  *  Pedce  Manual,'  and  send  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  Secretaries ;  also  to  every  member  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Legislatures,  and  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Executive  Oflicers  of  every  State  in 
the  Union; — also,  copies  to  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals  throughout  this  country* 
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For  Friettda*  Rerlev. 
WASHING  ONE  ANOTHER'S  FEET. 

la  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour^s  last  supper 
wiih  his  disciples,  as  given  by  the  Evangelist 
John,  we  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
washing  the  feet  of  his  followers.  From  the 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  use  of  the 
sandal,  washing  the  feet  in  the  evening,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  common  practice.  When  performed  by 
others,  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  very  menial 
serrice.  Thus,  when  the  messengers  of  David 
presented  to  Abigail  his  proposals  of  marriage, 
she  expressed  her  humble  acquiescence  by  sug- 
gesting that  she  might  be  a  servant  to  wash  the 
feet  of  the  servants  of  David ; — and  Peter  was  at 
first  unwilUng  that  his  Master  should  perform 
this  service  for  him. 

From  the  solemn  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  this  act  was  performed,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  it  is  recorded,  we  must  conclude 
that  some  important  instruction  was  intended  by 
it  It  was  unquestionably  a  forcible  example  of 
humility,  and  one  which  he  informed  them  they 
ought  to  follow.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  abo  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you.  Now  I  have  no  idea  that  this  implies  the 
necessity  of  following  the  example  in  the  precise 
manner  and  form  wherein  it  was  given.  The 
practice  of  the  Christian  world  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  is  not  so  understood  probably  among  any 
professors  of  Christianity.  But  if  we  could 
suppose  that  the  institution  of  ceremonies  of  any 
kind  was  a  part  of  our  Lord's  mission,  we 
should  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  assign  a  satis* 
factory  reason  why  this  should  not  be  one  of 
them.  On  that  point,  however,  Uttle  need  be 
said ;  it  is  the  substance,  not  the  form,  on  which 
I  insist. 

Without  attempting  to  dive  improperly  into 
the  spirituality  of  the  injunction,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  it  implies  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
character  of  others.  That  direct  charges  or 
oblique  insinuations  derogatory  to  the  reputation 
of  our  acquaintances,  are  irreconcileable  with  the 
spirit  of  this  injunction,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
If  we  are  sufficiently  humble  to  wash  each  other's 
feet,  we  shall  feel  very  little  inclination  to  cast 
dust  upon  them.  And  if  we  are  anxious  that 
the  steps  of  our  friends  shall  be  in  clean  paths — 
of  which  washing  the  feet  is  unquestionably 
symbolical — we  shall  feel  ourselves  constrained 
to  be  careful  into  what  ways  we  lead  them  by 
word  or  example. 

To  wash  tlie  feet,  may  plainly  signify  to 
cleanse  the  ways,  and  when  done  for  another, 
implies  an  act  of  the  most  Christian  benevolence. 
But  he  that  would  wash  another,  should  be 
careful  first  to  see  that  his  own  hands  are  clean, 
for  if  Uiey  are  not,  he  may  possibly  defile  what 
he  attempts  to  cleanse.  The  injunction  of  our 
Lord  appears  imperative ;  his  example  is  to  be 


followed.  It  would  therefore  be  well,  before  we 
speak  of  the  faults  or  errors  of  others,  seriously 
to  reflect  whether  we  are  in  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  could  willingly  wash  their  feet. 

An  old  friend,  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
being  asked  by  a  person,  who  was  a  guest  at  his 
house,  whether  a  controversy  which  he  was 
known  to  have  had  with  one  of  his  neighbours, 
was  setded,  rose  and  brought  out  a  couple  of 
bottles  filled  with  water  and  carefully  coriked. 
This  enigmatical  reply  not  satisfying  his  visitor, 
he  explained  it  by  stating  that  about  a  year  prior 
to  that  time,  while  ruminating  on  this  unhappy 
dissension,  he  thought  he  felt  willing  to  wash 
his  neighbour's  feet.  He  accordingly  filled 
those  bottles  with  water,  and  taking  one  in  each 
hand,  and  a  towel  on  his  arm,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  neighbour  in  question.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit; 
but  the  oifer  was  rather  unceremoniously  rejected. 
The  old  Friend,  however,  kept  the  bottles  filled 
with  water  as  a  memento ;  and  observed,  as  he 
was  then  willing  to  wash  his  feet,  he  never  in- 
tended to  soil  diem  any  more.  L. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Hartford. 
Parkbrsbubo,  (Va.)  Nov.  6,  1847. 
What  would  you  give  to  see  such  a  philo- 
sophical experiment  as  I  lately  witnessed  ?  A. 
flame  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  six  feet  wide, 
three  feet  thicks  and  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  burning  night  and  day  for  months,  with- 
out a  moment's  cessation !  I  visited  lately  the 
Kanawha  Salines,  a  great  manufactory,  or  rather 
a  town  of  manufactories  of  salt,  in  Kanawha 
county,  near  Charleston,  Virginia.  There  are 
numerous  salt  wells.  The  water  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  is  usually  forced  up 
by  forcing-pumps  worked  by  steam.  Coal  is 
abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  used  for  working 
the  pumps  and  evaporating  the  water.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  bored  to  great  depths,  from 
one  thousand  to  seventeen  hundred  feet,  and 
perforated  a  stream  of  gas  of  astonishing  volume. 
The  last  perforation  was  made  in  May  last 
When  the  gas  was  struck,  the  augurs,  wi&  over 
one  diousand  feet  of  rods  attached,  were  blown 
out  of  the  well  into  the  air,  followed  by  a  jet  of 
salt  water  and  h3'^drogen  gas,  which  shot^out  to  a 
magnificent  height.  AAer  much  labour  strong 
tubes  have  been  attached  to  the  well,  by  which 
the  salt  water  and  gas  are  separated,  and  the 
water  conveyed  to  immense  caldrons  for  evapo- 
radon,  and  {mirabile  /)  the  gas  is  conveyed  into 
the  fiimace  below  the  water,  where  it  is  burned 
in  a  magnificent  flame,  by  which  the  water  is 
evaporated,  and  forty-five  barrels  of  salt  manu- 
factured daily,  not  one-fourth  of  what  the  flame 
is  capable  of  boiling  if  the  evaporating  basins 
were  large  or  numerous  enough.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  of  the  well  is  three  inches.  Oh, 
what  would  you  give  to  see  such  a  sight! — 
Hartford  Courani. 
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WANT  OF  CHARITY. 

The  celebrated  Wesley  has  given  his  views 
of  such  injustice  among  Christians,  in  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  manner : 

"Are  you  persuaded  you  see  more  clearly 
than  I  ?  It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may.  Then, 
treat  me  as  you  would  desire  to  be  treated  yourself 
upon  a  change  of  circumstances.  Point  me  out  a 
better  way  than- 1  have  yet  known.  Show  me 
it  so  by  plain  proof  of  scripture.  And  if  I  linger 
in  the  path  I  have  been  accustomed  to  tread, 
and  ^m  therefore  unwiUing  to  les^ve  it,  labour 
with  me  a  little,  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
me  as  I  am  able  to  bear.  But  be  not  displeaseil 
if  I  entreat  you  not  to  beat  me  down,  in  order 
to  quicken  my  pace*  I  can  go  but  feebly  and 
slowly  at  best ;  then,  I  should  not  be  able  to  go 
at  all.  May  I  not  request  of  you  farther,  not  to 
give  me  hard  names,  in  order  to  bring  me  in  the 
right  way.  Suppose  I  were  ever  00  much  in 
the  wrong,  I  doubt  this  would  not  s^t  me  rif  ht. 
Rather  it  would  make  me  run  so  much  farmer 
from  you,  and  so  get  more  and  more  out  of  the 
way.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  you  are  angry,  so  shall 
I  be  too ;  and  then  there  will  be  small  hopes  of 
finding  the.  truth.  If  once  anger  arise,  this 
smoke  will  so  dim  the  eyes  of  my  soul,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  see  nothing  clearly." 

But  perhaps  we  cannot  find,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  orthodox  writers,^  a  more  faithful  in- 
structor on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Watts.  «•  The 
iniquity  of  uncharitableness,"  says  this  truly 
Christian  divine,  "hais  more  springs  than  there 
are  streams  or  branches  belonging  to  the  great 
river  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  more  fruitful  of  serpents 
and  monsters  too."  Many  of  these  springs  he 
has  traced  out,  and  exposed  them  to  open  view. 
Sometimes,  this  iniquity,  he  observes,  proceeds 
"from  a  malicious  constitution  of  nature,  an 
acrimonious  or  choleric  temper  of  blood."  To 
suppress  the  angry  motiona  of  such  a  temper, 
"is  a  wor^  of  toil  and  aifficulty,  perpetual 
watehfulness  and  .unceasing  prayer."  Some- 
times it  springs  from  self-love,  and  pride,  and  a 
vain  conceit  of  our  own  opinions.  Hence  a  man, 
"  who  is  almost  always  in  the  wrong,"  will  be 
prompt  "in  pronouncing  error  and  heresy"  upon 
every  motion  and  practice  that  differs  from  his 
own.  He  takes  the  freedom  to  choose  a  re- 
ligion for  himself,  but  he  allows  no  man  besides 
the  same  liberty.  He  is  sure  he  has  reason  to 
dissent  from  others,  but  no  man  has  reason  to 
dissent  from  him. — Herald  of  the  Prairies. 

Do  nothing  in  a  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put 
to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a  storm  ? — Ibid, 


Died, — in  China,  Maine,  on  3d  day,  the  2d  of 
last  month,  Patiencb  Allen,  of  Vassalboro, 
widow  of  Peter  Allen,  in.  the  70th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  one  of  an  honest  heart. 


TRIPLETS  FOR  TRUTH'S  SAKE. 

B7  BES.NARD  BARTOH. 

Let  sceptics  doubt,  philosophers  deride 

The  Christian's  privilege — "  an  inward  Guide  :'* 

Wisdom  is  of  her  children  justified ! 

Let  such  as  know  not  what  that  boon  implies^ 
Grod's  blessed  book,  above  his  Spirit  prize — 
No  stream  can  higher  than  its  Fountain  rise  T 

Let  them  whose  spirits  tvpes  and  shadows  crave. 

For  Baptism,  trust  the  elemental  wave : 

One  Lord,  one  Faith,  o»e  Baptitm,  still  must  save ! 

Let  them  who,  like  the  Jews, «« require  a  sign,'* 
Partake,  unblamed,  of  outward  bread  and  wine : 
Thou,  Lord !  vntkin  canst  mBtkBikesubttance  mine! 

Believing  in  thy  glorious  Gospel-day, 

Types,  Emblems,  Shadows— «ll  must  pass  away ; 

In  such  I  dare  not  place  my  trust,  or  stay ! 

Abba!  on  thee,  with  child-like  trust,  I  call. 
In  self-abasement  at  thy  footstool  fall, — 
Asking  to  know  but  Thee,  I  find  thee  all  I 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  IN  TAIN. 

BY   ELIZA   COOK. 

Oh  I  prize  not  the  essence  of  Beauty  alone. 

And  disdain  not  the  weak  and  the  mean  in  our  way, 
For  the  world  is  an  engine— the  Architect's  own, 

Where  the  wheels  of  least  might,  keep  the  larger  in 
play. 
We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade, 

We  sing  of  green  hills — of  the  grape  and  the  grain ; 
But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

The  stark  desert  and  marsh — for  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

We  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land, 

And  the  snake,  flinging  arrows  of  death  from  its  eye  j 
But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 

And  shall  Man,  m  his  littleness,  dare  to  ask  wbv  ? 
Oh !  let  us  not  speak  of  the  «  useless"  or  «  vile,**  ' 

They  may  seem  so  to  us— but  be  slow  to  arraign: 
From  the  savage  wolTs  cry,  to  the  happy  child's  smile. 

From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

There's  a  mission,  no  doubt,  for  the  worm  in  the  dust, 

As  there  is  for  the  charger  with  nostrils  of  pride ; 
The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  places  of  trust. 

And  the  agents  are  needed,  for  God  has  supplied. 
Oh !  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  All, 

And  what  delicate  links  form  the  ponderous  chain; 
From  the  dew-drops  that  rise,  to  die  star-drone  that 
fall,  ^ 

We  should  see  but  one  purpose,  and  nothing  in  vain. 

Married,— On  Sixth  day,  the  5lh  oflast  month, 
at  Frienda'  Meeting  House,  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
Da.ki£L  S.  Wing,  to  Chloa  C,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Swift,  deceased,  also  of  Yarmouth. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth  day,  the  10th  insl.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  the  same 
day  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. :  and  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee attend  at  the  School  on  Seventh  day  morn- 
ing, the  4th  inst. 

Thomas  KiMBxat,  Clerk. 

PhikdiLj  12/k  mo.  Isf,  1847. 
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For  Friend**  Reiri«ir. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
(Continaed  £rom  page  14B.) 

In  the  early  part  of  1818,  we  find  the  subject 
of  this  review  engaging  in  a  service  for  which,  in 
the  midst  of  his  numerous  philanthi^opic  pursuits, 
*hts  mind  had  evidently  been  prepaHng.  Although 
he  was  then  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  in  the 
presence  of  mixed  assemblies,  his  engagements 
in  the  ministry  appear  to  have  been  marked  with 
child-like  simplicity,  and  with  a  reverent  regard 
to  the  openings  of  duty.  His  first  appearance 
seems  to  have  occurred  on  a  visit,  in  company 
with  some  other  friends,  to  the  prisoners  at 
Newgate. 

Near  this  time,  a  letter  from  Stephen  Grellet 
informed  W.  Allen  of  a  prospect,  which  had 
long  exercised  his  mind,  of  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
Russia ;  and  which  had  so  far  ripened  as  to  be 
laid  before  his  Monthly  Meetting.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  narrative,  that  this  letter  contained 
a  proposal  that  he  should  unite  in  the  labour,  yet 
immediately  after  its  receipt,  an  apprehension 
fixed  on  his  mind  that  he  would  be  required  to 
bear  his  friend,  S.  Grellet,  company  in  that  ar- 
duous service.  This  exercise  continued  with 
him  until  the  latter  arrived  at  London  ;  his  so- 
ticitude  being,  not  to  feel  excused  from  the  sacri- 
fice, but  clearly  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
required  at  his  hands.  After  a  season  of  close 
exercise,  his  doubts  on  the  subject  were  wliolly 
removed,  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
Master's  love,  and  he  was  enabled,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  prayer,  to  commit  his  only  child  W 
Divine  protection. 

Our  traveUers  left  England  in  the  Eighth 
rooath,  ^kod  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days,  landed 
at  Stavaiiger»  in  Norway.    There  were  a  few  of 


the  inhabitants  of  that  place  who  professed  the 
doctrines  of  Friends ;  and  a  number  who,  though 
not  openly  espousing  our  principles,  regarded 
them  with  favour.  We  may  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  privations  to  ivhich  the  people  of 
Stavanger  were  subjected,  from  the  fact  stated  to 
them  by  a  Lutheran  dean,  that  out  of  hve  or  six 
hundred  families  inhabiting  the  place,  iv)t  moie 
than  fifty  were  in  possession  of  a  bible ;  yet  they 
were  wUling  to  purchase  and  pay  for  ihe  scrip- 
tures, if  they  could  be  had.  Our  friends  were 
informed  that  a  young  priest,  with  whom  they 
became  acquainted,  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  bible 
for  his  own  use.  In  one  case  a  young  man  en- 
treated them  to  sell  him  one ;  but  they  had  pre- 
sented his  father  with  a  copy,  which  they  en- 
joined them  both  to  read  to  their  neighbours ;  and 
their  supply  was  too  scanty  to  allow  the  young 
man's  desire  to  be  gratified.  Our  friends  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  needful  ai^ngements  for 
supplying,  at  least  partially,  this  pre9sing  de- 
ficiency. 

One  circumstance,  brought  to  their  view  at  this 
place,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Upon  conversing 
with  a  man  who  had  been  judge  during  twenty- 
six  years,  he  informed  them  that  in  the  district 
of  Stavanger,  comprehending  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, spread  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
geographical  miles,  not  one  person  hadimdeigone 
capital  punishment  within  the  time  he  had  held 
his  office.  The  only  capital  ofiences  there,  were 
murder  and  high  treason.  The  cases  of  theft 
were  represented  as  about  six  or  seven  a  year, 
and  these  could  generally  be  traced  to  idleness. 
For  small  ofiences,  the  culprits  were  confined  to 
their  owa  houses  upon  parole.  These  facts  may 
be  fairly  cited  as  evidence  of  the  safety  and  ad- 
vantage of  a  mild  penal  code. 

From  Stavanger  they  sailed  to  Christiansand, 
and  thence  commenced  a  toilsome  journey  to 
Christiania.  After  visiting  several  places  in  Nor- 
way, in  which  they  frequently  met  with  persons 
who  were  piously  disposed,  to  whom  they  im- 
parted religious  instruction,  and  with  whom  they 
were  sometimes  comforted  under  the  consoling 
evidence  that  they  were  in  the  way  divinely  cast 
up  for  them,  our  friends  arrived  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Tenth  month,  at  Stockholm,  the 
Swedish  capital.  In  this  journey  they  had  the 
company  of  Enoch  Jacobson,  an  inhabitant  of 
Norway^  who  had  been  convinced  of  the  princi- 
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pies  of  Friends,  and  speaking  the  language  of 
the  country,  acted  as  their  interpreter. 

Our  two  friends  spent  about  three  vreAs  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  of  Stockholm^  where,  al- 
though they  do  not  appear  to  have  found  any 
who  held  the  principles  of  Friends,  they  met 
with  a  number  of  pious  and  highly  benevolent 
individuals.  Among  these  their  time  was  in- 
dustriously employed  in  visiting  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  place,  and,  where  Opportunity 
offered,  in  explaining  the  doctrines  and  principles 
of  our  religious  society.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  acquaintance  which  William 
AUen  had  formed  in  his  native  country,  with  men 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  them»  had  produced  for  him 
numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  resided  in  the  countries  through 
which  they  expected  to  pass.  These  letters  gave 
them  easy  access  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  opened  their  way  to  inspect 
'  the  institutions  for  philanthropic  purposes,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  which  were  then  in 
operation  in  or  near  the  Swedish  capital.  They 
were  early  introduced  to  H.  S.  Phillipson,  a  man 
of  considerable  property,  who  devoted  great  part 
of  his  time  to  objects  of  general  benevolence,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  his  active  and 
-amiable  wife. 

They  had  on  their  premises  a  large  building, 
appropriated  to  schools  for  learning  and  industry. 
There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  sixty 
of  whom  were  taught  at  Phillipson's  expense ; 
and  their  literary  instruction  was  happily  com- 
bined with  works  of  industry.  The  children 
were  taught  to  make  their  own  clothe?,  from  be- 
4ginning  to  end ;  the  wool  and  ilax  being  brought 
into  the  house  and  manufactured  into  garments. 
Boys  and  girls  were  instructed  in  such  business 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  management  of  families. 

Our)  friends  afterwards  visited  a  number  of 
benevolent  establishments,  among  which  was  a 
house  of  industry,  where  any  poor  persons,  on 
apphcation,  might  receive  wool,  cotton  or  flax, 
to  spin  r  and*  in  case  they  did  not  possess  a 
wheel,  one  was  lent  to  them.  They  had  nine 
hundred  whbels  out  on  loan,  besides  six  hundred 
which  were  kept  in  the  house,  where  poor  per- 
sons were  at  liberty  to  go  and  use  them. 

During  their  visit  to  this  city,  they  had  two 
interviews  with  the  King,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends over  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment,  very  nearly  coincident  with 
their  own.  At  the  latter  conference  they  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address,  which  W.  Allen  had 
previously  written,  and,  being  translated  into 
French,  was  read  in  their  presence. 

The  following  is  the  principal  part  of  this 
communication : 

"  To  Charlen  John,  Kintf  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  4-c. 
*^  May  it  please  the  King : 

**  Under,  we  humbly  trust,  a  degree  of  that 


gospel  loye  which  wishes  the  eternal  well-being 
of  all,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to .  pass  through 
thy  dominions,  on  our  way  to  other  countries, 
and  to  salute  those  every  where  who,  we  believe, 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity — whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  religion  which  they  may  pro- 
fess ;  for  we  know  no  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
believing  that  the  true  church  is  composed  of  in- 
dividuals of  all  sects  and  denominations,  who  are 
faithfully  endeavoring  to  know  and  perform  the 
divine  will  concerning  them;  these,  wherever 
scattered,  are  united  in  one  head,  even  Christ, 
and,  in  the  fellowship  of  his  gospel,  feel  that 
they  all  are  brethren. 

**  We  are  deeply  convinced  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  submitted  to 
in  the  hearts  of  men  universally,  it  will  lead  to 
order,  to  subordination,  and  to  peace  in  the 
earth  ;  for,  proceeding  from  the  source  of  infinite 
love,  it  produces  nothing  but  good  will  towards 
the  whole  human  family, — ^it  teaches  charity  for 
those  who  differ  from  us ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
true  church  has  been  under  persecution  at  times 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but  has  never  persecuted. 

«'  We  have,  been  particularly  gratified  in  being 
informed  of  thy  disposition  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  and  indulgence  to  religious  scruples ;  | 
for,  as  every  man  must  give  account  of  himself  | 
unto  God,  he  is  bound  to  perform  worship  in, 
the  manner  which  he  is  convinced,  in  his  own 
mind,  is  most  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight; 
and  we  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  thy  kind  protec- 
tion of  those  who,  though  they  may  differ  in  sen- 
timent from  the  religion  of  the  country,  yet,  by 
their  lives  and  conduct,  give  proof  that  their  only 
object  is  to  preserve  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  toward  men.  It  is  by  concen- 
trating all  the  talent  and  all  the  good  feeling 
which  exist  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  di- 
recting it  to  one  object — the  general  good — that 
nations  become  strong;  and  we  are  sure,  with 
thy  enlightened  mind,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  dwell  on  the  happy  effects  produced  by  a  free 
toleration,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  enjoyed. 

''  In  reflecting  upoi)  the  cares  and  difliculties 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  high  station 
in  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
place  thee  as  King  of  these  realms,  we  have  felt 
our  minds  engaged  in  affectionate  sympathy,  ear- 
nestly to  recommend  tliee  to  rely  upon  that  grace 
and  good  spirit  which,  as  it  is  believed  in  and 
followed,  will  render  us  always  acceptable  in  the 
divine  sight.  This,  O  King,  would  assist  and 
support  thee  more  powerfully  than  any  mere 
human  means,  and  make  thee  a  happy  instru- 
ment to  forward  that  great  work  which  the  Al-  i 
mighty  has  in  the  earth,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  is  so  conspicuously  going  on  in  different  na- 
tions in  a  variety  of  Ways,  but  tending  towards 
the  same  glorious  object— the  advancement  and 
exaltation  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  Thus 
would  thy  throne  be  established  in  righteousness, 
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supported  by  the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  the 
wise  and  the  good. — *  For  them  who  honour  me, 
will  I  honour,'  saith  the  Lord!" 

Afler  the  address  was  read,  the  King  remarked 
that  "the  warrior  who  sought  for  glory,  and 
those  whose  objects  were  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves in  the  world,  had  their  gratification  in 
things  external  and  transitory,  while  those  who 
went  about  doing  good,  enduring  fatigues,  and 
submitting  to  many  privations  and  difficulties  for 
that  purpose,  had  a  much  richer  reward  in  the 
inward  satisfaction  of  their  own  minds."  Upon 
speaking  respecting  their  friends  in  Norway, 
he  told  them  that  the  subject  of  marriage,  which 
it  seems  had  caused  some  difficulty  mere,  had 
been  before  the  council,  and  it  was  concluded 
that,  provided  it  was  performed  after  the  manner 
of  Friends,  and  registered,  it  should  be  lawful, 
and  that  he  would  protect  not  only  the  Friends 
iliere  at  present,  but  those  who  might  join  them 
in  future.  He  said,  '*  Your  Friencjid  cannot  avenge 
themselves, — all  that  their  principles  permit,  is, 
if  possible,  to  parry  the  blows  which  may  be 
aimed  at  them,  but  they  cannot  otherwise  defend 
themselves ;  they,  therefore,  have  a  double  claim 
to  protection,"  and  this,  he  assured  them,  they 
should  have.  On  tliis  W.  Alien  remarks, 
"  This  was  a  highly  interesting  opportunity,  and 
it  was,  indeed,  me  crown  to  our  labours  in  this 
place.  Here,  as  at  Rosenthal,  we  felt  the  pre- 
cious influence  of  that  power,  which,  in  every 
place,  had  set  an  open  doo^  before  us,  and  we 
could  only,  in  deep  humility,  say,  *It  is  the 
Jjord*8  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' " 

(To 'be  eontlaued.} 


For  Friend**  Review. 
THE  LETHEON. 

Leiheon  is  but  another  name  for  rectified  sul- 
phuric ether,  which  has  recently  acquired  a  great 
renown  for  its  wonderful  control  over  the  sentient 
nervous  system,  and  established  **  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  medical  science."  It  gives 
us  the  power  of  mitigating  the  most  excruciating 
pains  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  whether 
these  pains  are  the  attributes  of  disease  itself,  or 
are  consequent  to  surgical  operations.  Its  effects 
are  rapidly  induced,  and  as  rapidly  pass  off  when 
the  ether  is  withdrawn,  leaving  behind  less  distress 
or  difficulty  than  ordinarily  follows  in  the  train 
of  any  active  article  of  the  materia  medica.  If  a 
few  sinister  results  have  attended  the  inhalation 
of  ether  by  many  thousand  patients,  they  only 
show,  what  is  a  proverbial  tnith,  that  the  same 
medicine  is  not  equally  adapted  to  every  constitu- 
tion, and  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
application  of  this  wonderful  agent.  It  has  been 
in  use  about  a  year  and  a  half;  it  has  been  tried 
in  every  variety  of  cases,  in  every  diversity  of 
physical  and  mental  constitution ;  and  in  many 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  worid ;  it  has 
been  resovted  to  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  by  die 


learned  in  medicine,  and  yet  how  few  are  the  in- 
juries  that  have  resulted  from  its  use !  So  few, 
indeed,  as  to  convince  us,  that  with  a  further 
knowledge  of  its  effects,  a  more  perfect  mode  of 
administration,  and  the  same  amount  of  caution 
that  is  habitually  had  recourse  to  in  the  use  of 
other  active  remedies, — with  these  precautions  we 
insist  that  we  have  within  our  reach  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  manage- 
able  agents,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity, 
that  Providence  has  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  Letheon  ?  Some 
persons  object  to  it  that  it  stupifies  the  senses 
and  suspends  consciousness.  So  does  opium, 
and  every  other  anodyne  that  relieves  pain  or 
induces  sleep ;  and  which,  without  this  property, 
would  be  of  litde  or  no  value.  Besides,  the 
oblivious  state  resulting  from  ether  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  that  from  other  narcotics.  It  is  also 
objected  that  it  is  occasionally  followed  by  bodily 
indisposition ;  but  this  seldom  extends  beyond  a 
disordered  stomach  or  a  temporary  head-ache, 
which  are  surely  secondary  evils  when  com- 
pared to  the  distress  or  agony  that  may  have 
been  removed  by  the  ether. 

Again — we  are  told  that  the  arterial  blood  be- 
comes dark  coloured  or  venous,  in  consequence 
of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  as  proved  in  surgical 
operations.  Let  experience  speak  on  this  point : 
«*  The  blood  that  flows  in  operations  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  is  not  much  altered  in  colour. 
The  blood  which  spirts  from  a  divided  artery,  is 
sometimes  of  its  usual  vermillion  tint,  at  the  very 
time  the  inhalation  is  going  on ;  frequently,  under 
these  circumistances,  however,  the  arterial  blood 
is  rather  less  bright  than  usual,  but  the  venous 
blood  being  at  the  same  time  less  dark  than  com- 
mon, the  flow  of  mixed  blood  is  of  the  ordinary 
colour  of  such  blood,  and  the  patient's  lips  re- 
main unchanged  in  hue.  It  is  only  when  the 
patient  has  been  holding  his  breath  or  coughing, 
that  I  have  observed  the  arterial  blood  to  be  of 
a  dark  colour ;  and  I  consider  that  those  writers 
who  have  described  it  as  being,  usually  or  always, 
of  a  venous  appearance,  must  have  used  inhalers 
that  did  not  allow  of  a  proper  supply  of  fresh 
air."* 

It  has  moreover  been  said  that  patients  are 
more  likely  to  bleed  after  operations  performed 
under  the  use  of  ether.  Of  this  there  is  not  the 
smallest  proof;  but  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact,  the 
surgeon  has  unfailing  resources  in  suchjan  emer- 
gency. 

Finally — ^we  are  told  that  patients  have  died 
immediately  after  the  operation;  but  was  diis 
misfortune  owing  to  the  ether?  Has  not  every 
surgeon,  of  large  experience,  seen  persons  die 
from  the  mere  constitutional  shock  of  an  opera- 
tion ?  Again— statistical  observations  seem  to 
prove,  that  such  results  have  been  no  more  fre- 
quent since  the  use  of  ether  than  they  were  before ; 
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and  to  attrilnite  them  solely  to  that  agent  would 
be  both  anju9t  and  imphilosophical. 

We  have  seen  ether  used  on  many  occasions, 
always  mitigating  pain,  mostly  preventing  it  al- 
toge^er,  and  in  no  instance  followed  by  any 
other  than  the  most  transient  discomfort.  Further 
— the  writer  has  taken  it  repeatedly  himself, 
under  circumstances  of  great  bodily  suffering, 
attended  by  almost  entire  absence  of  sleep ;  and 
his  personal  experience  corresponds  with  the 
graat  mass  of  testimony  in  £ivour  of  the  ether 
-—its  surprising  power  of  controlling  pain,  when 
other  means  have  proved  unavailing,  and  this, 
too,  without  necessarily  depriving  the  patient  of 
cither  consciousness  or  volition.  Push  its  use 
yet  further,  and  an  oblivious  sleep  ensues,  during 
which  the  most  frightful  operations  can  be  per- 
formed with  perfect  safety,  yet  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient. 

We  are  far  from  urging  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  ether.  There  are  many  eases  in  which  it 
should  be  resorted  to  with  caution— some  in 
which  it  is  wholly  inadmissible.  £!xperience  must 
decide  such  points ;  but  our  prepossessions  should 
not  hastily  condemn  a  remedy  which  has  already 
done  so  much  good,  and  which  promises  to  be- 
come, more  and  more,  a  balm  for  "  the  many  ills 
.  that  flesh  is  heir  to/'  M. 


For  Friendt'  Review. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  we 
find  an  account  of  an  execution  consequent  on  a 
conviction  which  was  founded  upon  evidence 
chiefly  or  wholly  circumstantial.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances must,  at  the  time,  have  been  strongly 
against  the  person  accused.  From  the  narrative, 
it  appears  that  two  men,  while  riding  along  the 
road,  healed,  at  some  distance  before  them,  a  man 
shriek  out,  "  mercy,  Harry  ;*'  and  upon  coming 
to  the  place,  they  found  a  man  with  a  knife  in  his 
breast,  and  another,  who  bore  the  name  of  Harry 
Blake,  with  his  hand  on  the  handle,  endeavoring 
to  draw  it  out  The  weapon,  it  appears,  had 
been  so  forcibly  impelled  that  it  was  difficult 
to  retract  it,  and  Harry  Blake  did  not  succeed  in 
efiecting  it.  Though  no  one  saw  the  stroke,  yet 
the  circumstances  were  so  strong  that  Harry 
Blake  was  convicted,  on  the  testimony  of  one  of 
those  who  witnessed  what  lias  been  above  rela- 
ted, and  executed. 

A  few  months  after  this  event,  a  prisoner,  who 
also  bore  the  name  of  Harry,  being  sentenced  to 
die  for  some  crive  which  he  had  committed,  and 
finding  his  fate  inevitable,  sent  for  the  judge  who 
passed  sentence  on  Harry  Blake,  and  the  witness 
upon  whose  testimony  he  was  convicted,  aiid 
stated  to  them,  that  he  was  the  murderer;  and 
that  upon  inflicting  the  fatal  wound,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  horses*  feet,  and  immediatdy  sprang 
into  a  cluster  of  bushes  which  were  at  hand; 
thai  Blakiet  tBuaag  up  at  the  initaat,  mmi  tbe 


handle  of  the  knife  to  withdraw  it,  and  in  that 
situation  was  discovered  by  the  horsemen,  and 
seized  as  the  murderer.  The  man  who  made 
this  confession,  is  represented,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  to  have  mentioned  several  particulars 
which  proved,  too  clearly  to  admit  a  doubt,  that 
he  saw  the  arrest  of  Blake,  and  of  aourse  must 
have  been  near  the  place  where  it  occurred. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  article  of  news 
may  be  an  imaginary  case,  yet  we  have  numbers 
of  a  similar  character  which  are  unquestionably 
true ;  and  so  long  as  our  laws  continue  to  au- 
thorize the  punishment  of  death,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  mistakes  of  this  kind  will  be 
occasionally  made.  Till  human  tribunals  become 
infallible,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  can 
hardly  be  less  than  presumptuous.  This  would 
be  true  even  upon  tiie  admission  that  the  actual 
murderer  might,  with  propriety,  be  consigned  to 
the  gibbet. 

If  the  man,  who,  without  the  authori^  of 
law,  destroys  the  life  of  another,  is  to  be  adjudged 
a  criminal  worthy  of  death,  in  what  category 
must  we  place  the  legislator  who  makes  or  sup- 
ports a  law,  which  in  its  practical  operations,  must 
sometimes,  almost  unavoidably,  consign  the  in- 
nocent to  the  gallows?  Is  it  less  criminal  to 
commit  murder  by  law  than  without  law  t  It 
is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching wh^i  the  light  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  will  so  6ur  illuminate  our  legislative 
halls  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  reforma- 
tion, not  extinction,  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
penal  law.  The  mission  of  our  Lord  was  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost;  he  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance. Probably  few  murders  on  record  were 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
to  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  consenting;  yet 
the  Divine  mercy  was  extended  to  Saul,  and 
the  gif^  of  apostleship  conferred  upon  him. 
Moses  slew  the  Egyptian  without  law ;  yet  he 
was  appointed  to  lead  his  people  out  of  bondage, 
and  was  peculiarly  honoured  of  the  Most  High. 
With  these,  and  other  cases  equally  strong,  in 
our  view,  who  will  assert  that  the  man  who, 
without  legal  authority,  takes  the  life  of  another, 
is  beyond  the  pale  of  Divine  forgiveness  ?  And 
shall  man,  and  particularly  a  Christian,  be  inex- 
orable in  cases  which  the  Almighty  has  conde- 
scended to  pardon  ?  L. 

DOGMATISM. 

Maintain  a  constant  watch  at  all  times  against 
a  dogmatic  spirit.  Fix  not  your  assent  to  any 
proposition  in  a  firm  and  unalterable  manner,  till 
you  have  some  firm  and  unalterable  ground  for 
it,  and  till  you  have  arrived  at  some  clear  and 
sure  evidence— till  you  have  tamed  the  pn^xisi- 
tion  on  all  aides  and«earched  the  matter  through 
and  through,  so  that  you  cannot  he  mistaken. 
And  even  when  you  think  y«a  have  fiiU  grounds 
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for  asBiiraiicd,  be  BOt  loo  ewrty  nor  too  fireqaent 
ia  expressing  this  assnranee  in  too  peremptory 
and  positive  a  manner,  remembering  that  human 
natare  is  always  liable  to  mistake  in  this  corrupt 
and  feeble  state. — Waits. 


From  Cbamben's  Edinburgh  JoariMl. 
KEMARKABLE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Some  years  ago,  we  gave  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  race  of  hereditary  robbers  and  murderers 
in  India  called  Thugs ;  and  we  have  now  the 
task,  as  strange  as  it  is  pleasing,  of  describing 
a  series  of  measures  by  which,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
these  preternatural  monsters  have  been  already 
convexled  into  quiet  and  useful  citizens.  We 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger,  who  dates  in  July  last  from  Jabbulpoor, 
in  the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  territory. 

Jubbelpoor,  we  may  premise,  is  a  town  of 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  somewhat  re- 
ma^able,  even  in  India,  for  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Its  neighbourhood  was  specially  in- 
fested with  Thugs  and  poisoners,  and  its  citizens, 
la  a  man,  were— ^nd  most  of  them  are  still — 
devout  believers  in  the  grossest  species  of  sorcery. 
We  mention  this  to  show  that  the  singular 
School  of  Industry  we  are  to  describe  set  out* 
with  no  peculiar  advantages  of  locality. 

The  grand  difficulty  that  was  at  first  found  in 
the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  arose  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  territory  it  pervaded,  and  the  want 
of  local  courts  for  the  special  cognizance  of  that 
gigantic  crime.  Such  tribunals  were  at  length 
formed  in  the  capital  cities  of  various  native 
princes,  with  our  Residents  for  their  judges; 
while  at  Jiibbulpoor,  Colonel  Sleeman  esta- 
blished himself,  in  1836,  as  chief  superintendent 
of  the  whole.  Thanks  to  the  eneigy  of  this  me- 
ritorious officer,  murder  was  now  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  traverse  the  country  unchecked.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  Thug  families  were  appie- 
hended^  and  sent  in  to  Jubbulpoor  for  trial ;  and 
as  everything  is  on  a  great  scale  in  India,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a  single  morning 
fiAeen,  twenty,  even  twenty-five,  of  these  wretehes 
swinging  upon  the  gallows.  The  consequence 
of  this  severity  was,  that  the  whole  race  was 
seized  with  a  panic;  the  gangs  separated  and 
fled ;  their  individual  members,  of  course,  found 
their  occupation  gone;  and  in  a  space  of  time 
wonderfully  short,  a  system  that  had  been  for 
hundreds  of  years  rooted  in  habit  and  religion 
was  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

But  all  the  convicts  could  not  be  hanged,  and 
many  were  found  useful  as  approvers  in  obtain- 
ing the  conviction  of  the  rest,  as  they  were  cap- 
tured from  time  to  time.  Of  these  there  had 
collected  at  Jubbulpoor,  in  the  year  1837,  450 
men  with  their  wives  and  families,  who  resided 
during  the  day  in  a  walled  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bttUt  on  (Mirpose  for  their  reception, 


while  at  night  the  men  were  locked  up  in  the 
jails  of  the  town.  Each  family,  according  to 
size,  received  from  four  to  eight  shillings  a-month 
for  its  support;  but  as  the  mouths  increased  in 
number,  this  grew  more  and  more  inadequate, 
and  the  children  were  sent  out  by  tlieir  parents 
to  work,  beg,  pilfer,  or  forage  for  *  themselves  in 
any  way  they  tliought  proper.  Colonel  Slee- 
man saw  that  this  system  could  not  go  on.  As 
the  children  grew  up,  their  wants  would  be 
greater,  and  their  will  stronger,  and  the  convict 
village  would  turn  out  to  be  a  nursery  of  crime. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  suggested  to  his 
able  and  energetic  assistant,  Lieutenant  Brown, 
the  necessity  of  their  attempting  to  introduce 
habits  of  industry  among  the  convicts  and  their 
families. 

Lieutenant  Brown  set  to  work  with  his  cus- 
tomary alacrity,  and  erected  a  few  sheds  near 
his  own  house,  where  he  induced  about  two 
hundred  of  the  approvers  themselves  to  repair, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  at  some  common 
manufacture.  These  men,  however,  had  never 
in  their  lives  tried  their  hands  at  anything  but 
murder,  and  such  work  as  they  were  now  set 
to  did  not  come  kindly  to  Uiem.  Their  reward 
was  to  be  the  profit  on  the  ardcles  manufactured ; 
but  the  manufacture  was  so  bad,  and  the  profit, 
in  consequence,  so  small,  that  the  labourers  be- 
came first  discontented,  then  disgusted,  and  then 
enraged,  at  their  having  condescended  to  any- 
thing at  once  so  mean  and  unprofitable  as  regu- 
lar industry.  One  day,  in  order  to  make  an 
end  of  the  business,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole 
place,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Here  they 
had  reckoned,  however,  without  their  host.  Lieu- 
tenant Brown ;  for  the  circumstance  only  made 
him  the  more  determined  and  peremptory.  He 
turned  out  the  whole  village,  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  six  hours,  to  make  bricks  sufficient  for  a 
shed  eighty  feet  by  forty ;  and  having  completed 
the  building,  he  borrowed  MO  from  the  govern- 
ment to  roof  it  in.  The  lieutenant  himself, 
however,  had  to  attend  to  his  maratenal  and 
other  duties  from  ten  till  five  o'clock ;  and  the 
native  guards  were  useless  in  superintendence, 
as  they  stood  in  the  most  abject  awe  of  their 
desperate  prisoners,  and  allowed  them  to  work 
or  play  just  as  they  pleased.  He  applied,  there- 
fore, for  an  overseer,  and  obtained,  in  1840,  the 
services  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  daring  and  inde- 
fatigable officer,  who  kept  four  hundred  despe- 
radoes at  work  from  seven  A..  M.  till  five  P.  M., 
thrashing  with  his  own  hands  the  idle  and  re- 
firactory.  Under  this  discipline,  Ae  convicts 
were  able  in  two  years  to  spin  hemp,  weave 
common  carpeting,  make  coarse  towels,  door- 
mats, &c.  all  of  which  were  sold  at  Jubbulpoor 
and  the  surrounding  stations. 

It  was  now  considered  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  widi  the  children;  and  the  apjJrovers 
were  informed  that  all  who  chose  might  bring 
dieir  sons  to  the  factory,  who  would  be  taught  a 
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trade,  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend.  Not  one 
appeared.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  parents  that 
the  real  object  of  the  government  was  to  make 
their  children  Christians;  and  although  they, 
the  prisoners,  must  work  under  compulsion,  they 
were  determined  to  place  their  offspring,  who 
were  free,  under  no  such  suspicious  subjection. 
Mr.  Williams  at  length  offered,  as  a  premium  to 
such  parents  as  should  comply,  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  in  the  village,  instead  of  being  locked 
up  in  the  jail  at  night;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  twenty  boys  appeared  at  the  factory 
the  next  morning,  and  one  hundred  more  within 
a  week.  The  latter,  howev^,  were  rejected; 
for  Mr.  Williams  had  become  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  so  many  desperate  men  together  in  a 
village  guarded  by  only  four  sentries.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  by  degrees,  and  let  the 
ci^evant  Thugs  feel  their  way  to  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  village. 

The  first  twenty  boys  were  taught  the  manu 
facture  of  Brussels  carpeting  by  an  expert  weaver 
from  Mirzapore,  and  in  three  months  were  able 
to  go  on  without  their  master.  Another  score 
of  boys  were  then  admitted;  and  in  six  months 
there  were  in  all  fifty  boys,  under  ten  years  of 
age,  busily  employed  in  carpet-weaving.  But 
although  such  a  luxury  as  Brussels  carpets  might 
employ  fifty  boys  even  in  India,  it  could  not 
afford  occupation  for  hundreds;  the  overseer, 
therefore,  constructed  another  shed  similar  to 
the  one  built  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  and  set  more 
Upprovers  and  boys  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth.  And  cottony  cloth  they  did  manufacture 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but  unluckily,  when 
they  came  to  sell  it,  they  found  the  long  cloths 
of  another  hemisphere  offered  in  the  bazaar  at 
two  shillings  for  six  yards,  while  for  the  same 
money  they  could  not  afford  more  than  seven  of 
their  own,  as  coarse  as  dowlas.  This  now,  of 
course,  remained  unsaleable.  «<  Read  this,  men 
of  Manchester!"  says  our  correspondent.  "In 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  cotton  is 
cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  India,  and  where 
labour  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world — being  six 
shillings  a  month  for  weavers  who  will  work 
with  an  Indian  loom  twelve  hours  a  day — ^in 
that  valley  you  can  sell  cheaper  cloth  than  is 
produced  at  our  very  doors,  although,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sea  voyage  of  so  many  thousand 
mil^s,  you  have  to  bring  your  manufacture  800 
miles  inland,  and  pay  duty  on  it  four  times  after 
it  has  left  Calcutta !" 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  cloth  must  be 
used — the  work  must  go  on.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  overseer  to  turn  the  stuff  into  tents ;  and 
although  these  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
require  expert  workmen,  no  one  now  saw  a  dif- 
ficulty in  leaching  the  Thugs  anything.  Expert 
workmen  were  brought  firom  Futtyghur;  and  in 
twelve  months,  100  people  were  employed  in 
making  tents,  stamping  die  chintzes  for  lining, 
I  turning  the  poles,  making  carpets,  ropes,  and  a 


score  of  other  articles  indispensable  for  a  Bengal 
tent.  From  the  year  1840  to  1847,  this  esta- 
blishment has  increased  tenfold:  it  has  now 
upwards  of  twenty  large  workshops,  built  in 
good  style  by  the  Thugs  themselves ;  and  among 
the  hands  are  150  boys,  most  of  whom  earn 
more  than  ordinary  workmen  in  the  town.  The 
original  450  murderers  by  birth  and  profession 
who  have  thus  been  brought  into  habits  of  in- 
dustry, are  represented  as  exhibiting  every  ap- 
pearance of  contentment  and  comfort;  their  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  respectable  members  of  the 
new  f(Mrm  of  society  of  which  they  are  a  part; 
their  wives  keep  their  houses  and  village  clean, 
and  add  to  the  family  funds  by  spinning  thread 
at  their  leisure  hours,  which  ia  purchased  at  the 
factory.  The  wages  paid  to  them  average  £S0 
a  month;  and  the  goods  sold  exceed  jldOO  a 
month.  In  fine,  the  paltry  outlay  of  the  go- 
vernment has  been  already  returned,  and  the 
establishment  supports  itself. 

(To  be  contlDQed.) 


From  Cbambers's  Edlnbargh  Joaroal. 
TRUMAN  HENRY  SAFFORD. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  boy  now  ten  years  of 
age,  who,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  to  enjoy 
mcQtal  and  corporeal  health,  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  America 
has  ever  produced.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
**  prodigies"  in  whom  a  single  faculty  is  deve- 
loped to  a  pretemattiral  extent;  for  his  general 
talent  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  his  aptitude 
for  mathematics.  He  has  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  learn  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
and  his  success  cannot  by  any  means  be  as- 
cribed, as  in  other  cases,  to  the  collective  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  being  turned  into  a  sin^e 
channel. 

He  was  bom  at  Royalton,  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  6th  of  January*  1836.  His 
father  is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  considerable 
intelligence;  and  both  his  parents,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  their  lives,  were  instructers  of 
youth.  From  his  father  he  appears  to  have  in- 
herited his  passipn  for  mathematical  studies,  and 
from  his  mother  a  nervous  temperament,  so 
exquisite, 

"  That  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought." 

In  his  first  year  he  was  so  delicate,  so.  fragile, 
that  perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have  reared 
him;  but  from  the  wan  unearthly  lips  of  the 
infant  there  came  questions  that  made  the  listen- 
ers start  and  thrill  by  their  preternatural  intelli- 
gence. It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come  into  the 
world  with  a  craving  for  knowledge,  which  he 
waited  only  for  the  gift  of  speech  to  "  wreak  upon 
expression."  But  it  was  not  till  his  third  year 
that  the  grand  bias  of  his  mind  was  suspected: 
nor  did  this  fully  dev^lope  itself  till  three  years 
after.  His  parents  had  already  amused  them- 
selves with  his  power  of  calculating  numbers; 
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but  one  day  now,  as  we  are  told,  he  «« remirked  I 
to  his  moUier,  that  if  he  knew  how  many  rods 
it  was  round  his  father's  large  meadow,  he  could 
tell  the  measure  in  barleycorns.  When  his  father 
came  in,  she  mentioned  it  to  him ;  and  he,  know- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  field,  made  a  calcu- 
lation, and  told  the  boy  it  was  1040  rods ;  the 
lad,  after  a  few  minutes,  gave  617,760,  as  the 
distance  in .  barleycorns,  *in  his  head,*  as  the 
phrase  is," 

This  was  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age ;  but  before  his  eighth  year,  he 
had  gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah 
Colburn's  powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  all  the  questions  which  more  recently 
made  the  reputation  of  a  negro  boy ;  detecting 
three  mistakes  either  of  the  press  or  the  boy. 
But  these  feats  were  not  achieved — ^and  this  is 
the  most  promising  fact  in  his  history — ^by  the 
kind  of  intuition  usually  observable  in  such 
cases,  but  by  means  of  study ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  improved  rapidly  by  practice, 
and .  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected,  the 
cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he  ac^ 
quired  from  books  some  knowledge  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess,  "  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  performing  leiigthy  calcu- 
lations in  his  head,  the  higher  power  of  compre- 
hending and  solving  abstruse  and  difficult 
qoestions  in  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics." 

He  was  now  attacked  by  typhus  fever;  and 
an  incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  exhi- 
bits at  once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  nervous  temperament. 
**  When  -the  alarming  crisis  of  his  disease  had 
passed,  and  he  was  slowly  recovering,  he  plead 
most  affectingly  with  his  mother  for  Day's 
AJgebra  and  his  slate.  His  mother,  aware  of 
his  extreme  nervousness  and  irritability  at  the 
time,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  gratify  than 
to  refuse  him,  and  gave  him  the  Algebra  and 
slate.  He  immediately  commenced  making  a 
long  statement,  which  extended  nearly  across 
the  slate;  but  before  he  could  finish  it,  his  little 
hand  failed,  his  pencil  dropped,  and  giving  up 
in  despair,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  long 
and  bitterly."  After  his  recovery,  Hutton's  Ma- 
thematics and  the  Cambridge  Mathematics  were 
added  to  his  few  books,  and  in  the  wititer  of 
1844-5  he  studied  hard.  Iii  the  following  spring. 
Dr.  Chester  De^y,  a  mathematician  weU  luiown 
'throughout  the  United  States,  writes  of  him 
thus :— **  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  in- 
stinct, if  I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  re- 
gular reasoner,  on  correct  and  established  prin- 
ciples, taking  the  easiest  and  most  direct  course. 
As  he  had  Hutton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted 
some  logarithms,  his  father  told  me  he  computed 
the  logarithms  from  1  to  60  by  the  formula 
given  by  Button,  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  same  in  a  table  of  logarithms  for  the 
tame  number  of  decimals.     He  is  a  wonderful 


boy.  His  mind  seems  bent  on  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics, and  he  takes  his  books  about  with 
him,  that  he  may  study  some  every  day.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  three  lectures  on 
chemistry  that  he  attended.  He  seems  very  able 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  his  knowledge. 
His  mind  is  too  active;  and  when  roused  in  me 
night,  or  made  wakeful  by  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment, it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  on  some  interesting  calculation. 
The  study  of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be 
amusement  to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
and  mathematical  instruments.  The  sight  made 
the  poor  nervous  student  wild  with  excitement, 
and  when  taken  away,  he  was  drowned  in  tears. 
On  returning  home  jfrom  a  little  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  been  introduced  to  va- 
rious scientific  men,  and  had  his  library  enriched 
by  several  useful  acquisitions,  he  set  about  con- 
structing an  almanac,  which  was  actually  put  to 
press  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  having  been  cast 
when  its  author  was  just  nine  years  and  a  half  old. 
In  the  following  year  he  calculated  four  different 
almanac  calendars— one  for  Cincinnati,  which 
was  published  with  a  portrait ;  one  for  Philadel- 
phia; one  for  Boston;  and  one  for  his  native 
Vermont.  "While  getting  up  the  Cincinnati 
one,  he  became  much  abstracted  in  his  manner, 
wandered  about  with  his  head  down,  talking  to 
himself,  &c.  as  is  his  manner  while  originating 
new  rules.  His  father  approached  him,  and  in- 
quired what  he  was  doing,  and  found  that  he 
had  originated  a  new  rule  for  getting  moon 
risings  and  settings,  accompanied  with  a  table 
which  saves  full  one-fourth  of  the  work  in  cast- 
ing moon  risings.  This  rule,  with  a  number  of 
others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is  preserved  with 
his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the  library  of  Har- 
vard University."  This  almanac  was  placed 
upon  a  par  by  scientific  men  with  the  works  of 
jnathematicians  of  mature  yeani ;  and  the  won- 
derful boy,  who  saw  two  editions  of  his  book 
sold  almost  immediately^-one  of  7000,  and  one 
of  17,000  copies — ^became  at  once  a  public  cha- 
racter, 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Adams 
of  him  at  this  time,  "  with  the  old  circuitous  pro- 
cesses of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  Safibri}  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules 
for  abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new 
rule  by  which  to  calculate  eclipses,  hitherto  un- 
known, so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathematician. 
He  told  me  it  would  shorten  the  work  nearly 
one-third.  When  finding  this  rule,  for  two  or 
three  days  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  trance. 
One  morning  very  early  he  came  rushing  down 
stairs,  not  stopping  to  dress  himself,  poured  on 
to  hiis  slate  a  stream  of  figures,  and  soon  cried 
out,  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy,  •  Oh,  father,  I  have 
got  it — I  have  got  it!  It  comes — it  comes !'  " 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the. results  of  a  regu- 
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lar  examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the  ques- 
tions were  prepared  beforehand  hj  a  skiliiil  ma- 
thematician, with  the  view  of  testing  his  powers 
to  the  uttermost. 

"  1  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able  to  con- 
found him,  as  I  had  previously  prepared  myself 
with  various  problems  for  his  solution.  I  did 
not  suppose  it  possible  for  a  boy  of  ten  years 
only  to  be  able  to  play*  as  with  a  top,  with  all 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  But  in  this 
I  was  disappointed.  Here  follow  some  of  the 
questions  I  put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said, 
*Can  you  tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I 
was  last  March,  the  12th  day,  when  I  was 
twenty-seven  years  old?*  He  replied  instantly, 
*  86,255,200.'  Then  said  I,  «The  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at 
12  o'clock;  when  are  they  next  together?'  Said 
he,  as  quick  as  thought,  *  1  h.  5  5-11  m.'  And 
here  I  will  remark,  that  I  had  only  to  read  the 
sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not  care  to  see  it,  but 
only  to  hear  it  announced  once,  no  matter  how 
long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  long  and  blind  sums  I  sliall 
hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does  not  show  his 
amazing  power  of  conception  and  comprehen- 
sion. Also,  he  would  perform  the  sums  men- 
tally, and  also  on  a  slate,  working  by  the  briefest 
and  strictest  rules,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  answer 
with  a  rapidity  outstripping  all  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  him.  The  next  sum  I  gave  him  was 
this :  *  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a 
cask  of  beer  in  twelve  days ;  but  when  the  mtin 
was  from  home,  it  lasted  die  woman  thirty  days. 
How  many  days  would  the  man  alone  be  drink- 
ing it?'  He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes, 
and  replied  at  once,  «20  days.'  Then  said  I, 
« What  number  is  that  which,  being  divided  by 
the  product  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  three; 
and  if  18  be  added,  the  digits  will  be  inverted?' 
He  flew  out  of  his  chair,  whirled  round,  rolled 
up  his  wild  flashing  eyes,  and  said  in  about  a 
minute,  « 24.'  Then  said  I,  *  Two  persons,  A 
and  B,  departed  from  different  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  travelled  towards  each  other. 
Oh  meeting,  it  appeared  that  A  had  travelled 
18  miles  more  than  B,  and  that  A  could  have 

fone  B's  journey  in  15  8-4  days,  but  B  would 
ave  been  28  days  in  performiug  A.'s  journey. 
How  far  did  each  travel  ?'  He  flew  round  the 
room,  round  the  chairs,  writhing  his  little  body 
as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about  a  minute  spryng  up 
to  me,  and  said,  *  A  travelled  72  miles,  and  B 
54  miles — didn't  they?'  « Yes.'  Then  said  I, 
'  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  greater,  is  equal  to  77,  and  whose 
difference,  multiplied  by  the  less,  is  equal  to  12  ?' 
He  again  shot  out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow, 
Hew  about  the  room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in 
their  sockets,  and  in  about  a  minute  said,  <  4  and 
7.'  •  Well/  said  I, « the  sum  of  two  numbers  is 
8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  152.  What  are 
the  numbers?'    Said  he  instandy*  <3  and  5/ 


Now,  in  regard  to  these  sums,  Aey  are  the  hard- 
est in  Davies's  Algebra." 

(To  be  continued.)  * 
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In  the  5th  number  of  the  Review,  a  brief  notice 
was  given  of  the  establishment  which  Friends  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  two  western  Yearly*Meetings, 
have  supported  during  several  years  past,  at  the 
coiiBuence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kanzas  rivers ;  and 
of  the  prospect  of  a  religious  visit,  to  the  Indians 
residing  in  New  England,  New  York  and  Canada. 
by  Thomas  Wells,  the  Friend  who  had  for  ni 
years  the  oversight  of  the  Shawnese  establishment. 
This  Friend,  in  prosecution  of  his  concern,  hsB 
arrived  in  this  city,  where  he  will  probably  remain 
a  few  days.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  school 
there  is  but  scantily  furnished  with  books  ]  and 
some  Friends  are  endeavouring  to  mako  collections 
for  their  use,  consisting  of  school  books,  and  such  as 
are  suitable  for  a  library.  If  any  of  our  riders 
should  feel  disposed  to  contribute  towrard  this  ob- 
ject, either  in  books  or  money,  their  oontributions 
will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Donations  may  be  de- 
posited with  William  M.  Collins,  No.  33  Commerce 
street,  or  with  Isaac  Collins,  No.  129  Filbert  street. 


We  give  a  place  in  this  number  to  a  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  newly  elected  Pope,  which  we 
apprehend  must  be  highly  interesting  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  course  pursued  by  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors. When  we  consider  upon  what  foundations 
the  pretensions  of  this  supposed  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter  are  erected,  and 
how  greatly  the  stability  of  the  papal  throtie  de- 
pends upon  the  i^^orance  and  superatitibn  of  the 
people,  we  most  regard  the  liberality  of  this 
pontiff,  and  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  day.  We  may 
safely  believe  that  the  elevation  of  such  a  man  to 
a  station  from  which  so  large  a  share  of  influence 
and  power  is  derived,  was  not  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. The  labours  of  Pius  IX,  and  those  of  Father 
Matthew,  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  is  illuminating  some  of  the 
darkest  recesses  of  Christendom.  And  may  t»e  not 
rationally,  as  well  as  piously  hope,  that  the  light 
which  has  thus  appeared,  will  rise  higher  and 
higher,  until  the  cloud  of  superstition  which  h»« 
rested  for  centuries  on  some  parts  of  benighted 
Europe,  may  vanish  before  il. 
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The  disDenung  reader  will  no  doabt  perceite  in 
the  article  on  the  Letheon,  the  Btrokes  of  a  master's 
hand.  THfe  discorery  thns  brought  to  view,  may 
be  claased  among  the  happiest  improTements  in 
medical  science.  While  we  duly  appreciate  the 
industry  and  skill  by  which  the  secrets  of  nature 
are  successively  disclosed,  we  are  not  to  forget  that) 
in  all  these  cases,  human  perspicacity  only  finds 
what  the  omnific  hand- had  preyiously  interwoven 
into  the  roysterions  fabric.  Every  discovery  of  a 
principle  or  power,  which  human  intelligence  can 
apply  to  increasing  the  comforts  or  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  our  race,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  benignity  of  our  adorable 
Creator. 


Among  the  articles  of  news,  received  by  the 
Acadia,  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  London} 
in  which  George  Thompson,  well  known  for  his 
eloquence,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  coloured 
race,  took  a  oonspicaona  part  He  has  been  recently 
elected  to  parliament,  and  in  his  address  to  the 
audience,  he  disclosed  the  objects  to  which,  in  his 
new  situation,  he  purposes  to  direct  his  principal 
attention.  His  plans,  if  successfully  accomphshed, 
must  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  His  object  is  two  fold ;  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  who 
are  now  subject  to  British  authority,  and  to  assail 
the  slavery  of  the  United  States,  in  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  the  market  for  cotton. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  orator,  the 
first  cotton  exported  from  this  country  to  Great 
Britain,  was  a  single  bag,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  1765,  was  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  Liver- 
pool. From  other  sources  of  information,  however, 
we  find  that  in  1787  the  British  importations  from 
the  West  Indian  colonies  amounted  to  about  nine 
millions  of  pounds.  In  1792,  the  import  is  said  to 
have  been  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds,  of  which 
a  small  part  only  could  be  derived  from  the  United 
States ;  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  year  is  stated 
at  three  millions.  The  demand  for  cotton,  arising 
from  the  recent  improvements  in  its  manufacture, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  slavery.  It  was  found  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  article  furnished  profitable 
employment  for  the  labour  of  the  slaves.  The  grasp, 
which  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  products  of  slave 
labour  had  caused  to  relax,  was  renewed.  The  virgin 
soils  of  tiie' South  Western  States  were  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  cotton  by  the  drudgery  of  slaves. 
And  in  1840,  the  quantity  produced,  appears,  from 
official  reports,  to  have  exceeded  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  pounds ;  of  which  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  were  upwards  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty  millions.* 

•Bee  Non-SUveholder,  vol.  1>  p.  91. 


According  to  the  statements  of  Thompson,  no  less 
than  je70,000,000  sterling,  of  British  capital,  are  in- 
vested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country  j  and  two 
millions  of  the  people  depend  upon  this  trade  for 
tlfceir  support.  Now  the  plan  proposed,  is  to  effect 
such  changes  in  the  commercial  or  fiscal  regula- 
tions of  British  India,  as  to  turn  this  immense  tide 
of  commerce  into  that  channel.  The  population  of 
British  India  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions;  and  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  are  such,  that  it  is  apprehended 
cotton  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be  raised 
there  to  profit,  and  sold  at  Liverpool  for  2Jd,  or 
about  five  cents  a  pound. 

In  Great  Britain  the  opponents  of  slavery  are 
evidently  awakening  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that 
the  slavery  of  the  Western  world,  and  the  African 
trade,  which  is  supposed  to  aweep  off  not  less  than 
a  thousand  a  day  from  that  ill  fated  continent,  owe 
their  vitality  to  the  market  for  the  products  of  slave 
labour ;  and  that  while  that  market  remains,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  the  extinction  of  the  trade,  whatever 
navAl  force  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  We 
must  therefore  expect,  that  while  the  cotton  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  cultivated  chiefly  by 
the  labour  of  slaves,  there  will  be  an  effort  among 
the  philanthropists  there  to  find  a  supply  of  that 
article  through  a  less  polluted  channel. 


North  Carolina  Ybarlt  Mektino.— Since  the 
last  number  of  the  Review  was  put  in  type,  the 
printed  minutes  of  this  meeting  came  to  hand. 
From  this  document  the  following  summary  is 
collected. 

The  meeting  convened  at  New  Garden  on  the 
8th  of  last  month,  and  closed  on  the  llth.  A 
number  of  Friends  from  other  yearly  meetings, 
including  Benjamin  Seeb(^mi  and  Robert  Lindsey, 
from  Great  Britain,  were  acceptably  present; 
whose  certi^cates  and  minutes  were  read  and 
recorded,  and  returning  minutes  were  prepared 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  London 
and  Dublin,  as  w^  as  from  those  on  the  American 
continent,  being  received,  were  read,  and  replies 
agreed  to  as  usual.  Directions  were  given  to  pro- 
cure the  printing  of  1500  copies  of  the  general 
epistle  from  London,  for  distribution  among  their 
members. 

After  considering  the  state  of  society,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  an  epistle 
to  their  members,  expressive  of  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  on  the  subjects  then  brought  into  view, 
was  prepared  and  adopted ;  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracted : 

"  During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society 
as  brought  to  view  by  the  reading  of  the  answers 
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to  the  qaeries,  w«  have  bad  again  to  mourn  over 
the  many  departares  from  the  principles  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  society,  especially  the  ne- 
glect of  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  by 
many  of  oar  members.  It  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  meeting,  that  if  we  were  established  in 
the  root  of  Divine  life,  and  come  to  know  a  growth 
in  the  living  experience  of  the  Truth  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  short  of  a  faithful  bompliance  with 
the  injunction  of  the  apostle :  '  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world :  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  miiid, 
that  ye  may  prove  wnat  is  that  good,  and  accepta- 
ble, and  perfect  will  of  Grod.'  But,  dear  friends, 
a  neglect  m  this  most  important  Christian  testimony 
is  not  only  a  manifest  ingratitude  to  the  author  of 
all  our  blessings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  but 
it  tends  to  poverty  and  weakness,  barrenness  and 
leanness  of  soul/^ 

"A  deep  exercise  and  concern  were  felt  that  the 
youth  of  our  society  might  be  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  that  parents 
and  those  having  charge  of  this  interesting  portion 
of  onr^eligious  society,  might  early  impress  upon 
their  tender  minds  a  due  jegard  for  the  frequent 
perusal  of  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  and  the  approved 
writings  of  Frienas.  This,  we  believe,  would  have 
a  salutary  influence  over  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, and  tend  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  soci- 
ety." 

A  memorial  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  re- 
monstrating against  the  Mexican  war,  and  soliciting 
the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  for  its  imme- 
diate termination,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  directed  to  be  presented  to  those  bodies. 

Upon  reading  the  summary  of  the  reports  from 
the  quarters  on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors, 
the  meeting  was  introduced  into  concern  and  exer- 
cise, and,  after  a  time  of  deliberation,  united  in 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
unnecessary,  except  for  medical  purposes ;  and 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  were  directed  to 
continue  their  labour  of  love  with  such  of  their 
members  as  continue  in  the  use  of  this  pernioioos 
article. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS: 

Ah  awful  calamity  occurred  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan on  the  21st  ult.  which  involved  a  most  me- 
lancholy destruction  of  life.  The  propeller  Phoe- 
nix, having  on  board  a  large  number  of  passeh- 
gers,  most  of  whom  were  emigrants  from  Hol- 
landy  took  fire  when  about  six  miles  from  shore, 
and  was  entirely  destroyed.  Accounts  differ  as 
to  the  number  on  board,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
there  were  nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  all, 
of  whom  more  than  two  hundred  perished.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  destruction  of  life  that 
has  ever  occurred  by  a  single  accident  on  the 
lakes. 


Msxico.— >AffaLF8  in  Mexico  are  as  much  con- 
fused as  ever,  and  nothing  definite  can  be  said  of 
the  future  policy  of  the  government.  ^.Congress 
had.  assembled  at  Queretaro,  but,  being  much 
overawed  by  the  military  at  that  place,  they  ad- 
journed to  Morelia — (VaUadolid,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Michoacan.)  Their  first  business 
will  be  to  elect  a  president  of  the  republic— an 
office  for  which  there  are  many  candidates.  The 
result  of  this  election  will  probably  indicate,  in 
some  measure,  the  disposition  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  war.  At  present,  conjectures  differ 
as  to  whether  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  peace, 
or  of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conceded,  that  the  population  at  large  cher- 
ish the  most  intense  hatred  of  the  Americans, 
so  that  the  probabilities  are,  that  a  peace,  founded 
on  the  submission  of  Mexico,  even  if  agreed  to 
by  Congress,  would  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
No  considerable  or  combined  efifort  has  of  late 
been  mad^  to  oppose  the  American  forces,  whose 
operations  are  principally  confined  to  marching 
large  bodies  of  men  from  Vera  Cruz  towards 
Mexico,  The  appearance  oC  this  road,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph  from  a  Vera 
Cruz  paper,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  ravages 
of  this  horrible  war. 

*•  The  road  to  Mexico,  according  to  persons 
who  came  down  with  the  last  train,  presents 
everywhere  the  most  complete  scene  of  waste 
and  desolation.  At  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
cans the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  abandon  their 
houses,  and  run  away  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  woods.  The  churches  have  been  converted 
into  hospitals  or  stables  by  the  troops  of  both 
armies,  and  the  whole  way  is  strewn  with  Ae 
skeletons  of  horses,  shreds  of  uniforms,  broken 
wagons,  &c,'' 

The  Mexican  government  has  deprived  Ex- 
President  Santa  Anna  of  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  summoned  him  to  trial  on  charges  of 
cowardice  and  incapacity, 

U.  S.  Congress.— The  thirtieth  Congress 
convened  on  the  6th  instant.  Forty-one  senators 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  representatives 
answered  to  their  names.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

A  TRUE  GENTLEMAN. 

No  well-bred  person  will  be  insolent  lo  his 
inferiors.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  observe  a 
scrupulous  tenderness  of  manner  towards  them 
— a  care  of  words  and  action  that  will  lighten 
the  load  of  humanity  that  they  must  neressarilv 
feel,  as  much  as  possible.  This  refinement  of 
heart  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
high  and  noble  spirit  It  is  the  only  mark  of  a 
gentleman  that  is  wholly  unequivocal.  When 
we  see  a  person  very  choice  of  his  words,  and 
very  dainty  at  the  table,  and  yet  capable  of 
insulting  the  unfortunate,  or  ridiculing  distress, 
"Ve  always  think  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin. 
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Fnmi  th9  New  York  Jooroftl  of  pommtrce. 
PIUS  IX. 

Cardinal  Mastai  Ferred  was  elected  Pope, 
June  16th,  1846,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  He  at  once  entered  upon  a  course  the  re- 
yerse  of  that  which  his  predecessor  had  pursued. 
He  went  through  the  streets  on  foot,  which  the 
five  preceding  popes  had  never  done.  He 
preached,  which  no  pope  had  done  before  for 
three  hundred  years.  He  sought  the  society  of 
men  of  talents  and  information,  and  spent  mqch 
time  with  them,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  ^o- 
vemaient,  discussing  projects  of  reform,  ne 
gave  audiences  without  the  ordinary  ceremonies, 
and  appointed  days  on  which  the  meanest  sub- 
ject could  have  free  access  to  his  person.  .  Nor 
were  these  mere  tricks  to  gain  popularity,  but 
the  fruit  of  an  honest  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  his  people,  that  he  might  re- 
here  them.  A  common  soldier  brought  to  him 
a  loaf  of  miserable  bread,  and  said  it  was  a  fair 
sample  of  their  rations.  Pius  took  the  loaf,  and 
laid  it  on  the  plate  of  the  minister  of  war,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  dinner ;  and  as  the  astonished 
functionary  turned  pale,  charged  him  with  the 
fault.  After  that  he  went  through  the  barracks,  and 
found  4000  loaves  of  a  similar  character,  which 
he  distributed  to  the  poor ;  he  degraded  the  min- 
ister, imprisoned  the  bakers,  and  gave  each  sol- 
dier money  to  buy  bread  for  himself. 

On  ^e  16th  of  July,  just  one  month  afler  his 
elevation,  appeared  the  first  great  public  act  of 
his  administration,  in  a  decree  of  amnesty  for 
political  offences,  which  restored  to  liberty,  their 
country,  their  homes,  and  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  victims  of  previous  tyranny,  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  6,000.  Many  of  them  were 
in  great  poverty,  and  a  subscription  was  started 
in  Rome  for  their  relief.  Marini,  governor  of 
the  city,  represented  to  the  Pope  that  a  danger- 
gerous  political  motive  had  prompted  the  move- 
ment. The  Pope  called  for  the  subscription 
paper,  put  down  his  own  name  for  100  and  Ma- 
nni's  for  10  scudi,  and  ordered  it  to  be  handed 
around  amongst  the  nobility.  Renzi,  the  leader 
of  an  insurrection  at  Rimini  the  previous  year, 
called  on  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  restoration 
of  his  liberty,  and  was  received  as  a  son  rather 
than  a  rebel,  and  during  a  lon£  and  affectionate 
conyersalion,  Pius  took  from  his  desk  a  copy  of 
Renzi's  revolutionary  proclamation,  and  said  that 
although  parts  of  it  were  wrong,  it  contained 
many  useful  suggestions  of  which  he  should 
avail  himself.  Galetti,  anothet  rebel  leader, 
who  had  been  in  prison  three  years,  presented 
him  a  memoir  on  the  reforms  which  were 
needed  in  the  law  of  mortgages,  and  received  in 
return  a  medal  of  honour.  This  conduct  showed 
that  he  sympathised  with  the  motives  and  actions 
of  the  political  offenders,  as  well  as  with  their 
sufferings.  He  in  fact  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  reform  party,  and  set  himself  busily  at 


work  to  bring  about  those  very  changes  which  a 
few  mondis  before  it  was  treason  to  think  of. 
"My  people,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  New  Testament,  "  may  expect  justice  and 
mercy  from  me,  for  my  only  guide  is  this  book." 
He  sent  out  ^circulars  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  requiring  them  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  tlie  temporal  and  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  methods  of  improving 
them,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  diffusion 
of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
school  for  poor  boys  at  Rome.  With  the  same 
object,  he  re-instituted  a  board  of  education, 
which  had  been  first  established  by  Leo  X,  but 
never  called  together  since  his  time.  He  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  committees,  partly  of  eccle- 
siastics and  partly  of  learned  laymen,  each 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  some  subject 
which  concerned  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  plans  for  melioratin|f  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Among  these  subjects  were  the 
following — ^Reform  of  the  municipal  organiza- 
tions — Reform  of  the  crin^inal  and  civil  code,  the 
commission  on  which  have  already  reported  in 
favour  of  trial  by  jury — Suppression  of  vagrancy 
— Improvement  of  forests  and  rivers — Construc- 
tion of  railroads — The  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome — ^The  tariff  on  imports — ^The  duties  upon 
salt  and  other  articles  of  home  production — ^'Fhe 
sanatory  condition  of  towns,  and  the  erection  of 
gas  works.  He  proposed  also  to  his  council  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishments,  and  the  secular- 
izing of  the  state  offices,  whicli  had  long  been 
monopolized  by  the  clergy.  The  cardinals  who 
composed  this  council  were  son^e  of  them  shocked 
at  the  infallible  radicalism  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
one  of  them  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his 
system,  t)ie  people  would  demand  a  constitution. 
•*  And  why,"  was  the  answer,  "should  I  not  ac- 
cede to  their  desire,  if  a  constitution  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  my  subjects.*'  Such  an  answer 
did  not  satisfy  the  uneasy  dignitaries,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  but  its  authors  were  disco- 
vered, the  council  abolished,  and  one  appointed  in 
its  place,  composed  of  simple  prelates  with  a  single 
cardinal  for  president ;  and  now  that  also  has 
given  way  to  a  body  composed  partly  of  laymen. 
Formidable  opposition  was  experienced  from 
neighbouring  despotic  governments,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  Austria,  which  made  energetic  pro- 
tests, gathered  armies,  fomented  insurrections, 
and  even  marched  her  troops  into  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory. Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  added  to 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  such  an  im- 
mense labour  of  reform  as  Pius  IX  marked  out 
for  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  some  projects 
till  a  more  favorable  season,  and  even  to  recede 
slightly  in  one  or  two  points  from  positions  al- 
ready taken.  In  these  cases,  however,  he  has 
shown  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  by  making, 
as  far  as  possible,  real  concessions  to  liberty, 
and  only  formal  concessions  to  despotism.    Thus 
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in  regard  to  thd  censorship  of  the  press,  a  point 
on  which  the  remonstrances  of  Austria  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  especially  urgent,  the  subjects 
of  the  Pope  were  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
language  of  the  decree  which  he  issued,  mitigat- 
ing but  slightly  the  severity  of  previous  laws, 
and  equally  gratified  by  the  character  of  the  new 
censors,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  literary  men  of  known  liberality.  The  exe- 
cution  of  the  law  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  in  Rome  has  trebled 
under  its  influence,  and  that  of  other  publications 
doubled,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  periodicals 
is  now  not  far  from  30. 

Be  the  intentions  of  the  new  Po^e  what  they 
may,  he  has  so  managed  both  his  pnvate  conduct 
and  public  acts,  as  to  gain  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  people,  and  produce  such  good 
conduct,  order  and  quiet  among  them  as  to  as- 
tonish even  his  best  friends.  The  number  of 
offences  committed  against  person  or  property 
in  Rome,  in  June,  1846,  was  500 ;  in  July  340, 
in  August  380,  in  September  200,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 112. 


LLEWELLYN  CUPIDO  MICHELS, 

A   HOTTENTOT  OF   80UTU   AFBIGA. 

"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted with  him."    Acts  x.  34,  39. 

Llewellyn  Cupido  Michels,  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hankey,  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  Jn  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  David  Stuurman,  a  cele- 
brated Hottentot  chief.  His  parents,  Cupido  and 
Hester  Michels,  were  respectable  Hottentots :  his 
father,  who  died  whenCupido  was  about  five  years 
old,  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christiauity ;  he  was 
greatly  respected,  and  his  death  was  much  la- 
mented. When  quite  young,  Cupido  was  sent 
to  Hankey,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  the 
school  there ;  he  was  a  quick  and  prcnnising  little 
boy ;  but  his  mother  finding  it  difficult  to  provide 
him  with  ibod  whilst  residing  at  such  a  distance 
from  her,  he  returned  home. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1888,  Edward  WiUiams, 
the  missionary  then  resident  at  Hankey,  first 
saw  Cupido ;  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  intelligence  in  the  child,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
assisting  to  tend  the  catdeof  a  neighbouring  boor, 
clothed  in  a  sheep-skin  kaross.  A  deep  interest 
in  the  native  tribeis,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their 
civibsation,  induced  Edward  Williams  to  take  six 
of  their  children  into  his  own  family,  in  order 
that  he  might  attend  to  their  moral  and  religious 
instmction  himself,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
ultimately  placed  as  teachers  in  the  native  schools ; 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  Cupido, 
soon  after  their  first  interview,  became  one  of 
these  pupils,  and  by  bis  amiable  and  gentle  dis- 
position he  gained  the  afifections  of  the  family. 

In  this  guarded  BitaatioB«  his  mind  appears  to 


have  b^en  early  impressed  whh  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  Lord,  and  he  firequently  resorted  to 
his  <'  praying  spot  in  the  bush,"  a  practice  com- 
mon with  the  native  converts  in  South  Africa ;  he 
was  considered  at  that  period  a  hopeful  charac- 
ter, but  the  moving  from  place  to  place,  to  which 
he  was  aAerwards  subjected,  appears  for  a  time 
to  have  been  detrimental  to  his  religious  growth. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  declining  health  of 
the  missionary  induced  him  to  return  with  his 
family  to  his  native  land,  and  he  determined  to 
bring  the  young  Hottentot  with  him,  in  the  hope 
oLobtaininff  for  him  a  liberal  education,  and  thus 
fitting  him  for  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  he 
fondly  hoped  he  might  one  day  occupy.  After 
spending  a  few  months  with  his  kind  protectortn 
Wales,  Cupido  wad  placed  at  die  mission  school, 
at  Walthamstow ;  and,  very  shortly  after  this, 
Edward  Williams,  whose  health' had  been  rapidly 
declining,  was  summoned  from  works  to  rewards. 
He  had  been  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  and  his  removal  in  the  prime  of  life 
was  deeply  Mt  in  the  mission  field.  Previous 
to  his  death  he  had  committed  Cupido  to  the  care 
of  James  Backhouse,  who  had  undertaken  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  his  education.  The 
poor  boy  greatly  felt  the  loss  of  his  early  friend, 
but  he  steadily  pursued  his  studies,  «nd  became 
a  general  favourite  in  the  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  had  an  att^k  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  ;  and  from  this  time, 
his  health,  whieh  had  previously  been  very  good, 
became  delicate. 

In  the  Sixth  mondi  he  leA  Walthamstow,  and 
became  an  inmate  in  the  fkmily  of  James  Back- 
house, at  York ;  his  inquiring  mind,  combined 
with  much  intelligence  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
endeared  him  to  the  family  circle,  and  his  re- 
ligious thoughtfalness  was  very  apparent.  His 
ardent  attachment  to  his  own  country  was  often 
strikingly  portrayed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
conversing  respecting  his  countrymen,  and  the 
few  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  comparison  with 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  he  said  he  had  often 
thought  that  the  gay  and  thoughtless  in  this  coun- 
try, who  looked  down  upon  the  uneducated  na- 
tives of  foreign  lands,  as  though  they  had  no 
pleasures,  and  knew  nothing  right,  were  the  most 
to  be  pitied  themselves.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  the 
poor  natives,  and  that  so  long  as  they  did  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right  in  that  sphere, 
they  could  not  be  so  very  miserable. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  month,  the 
anxiety  of  Cupido's  friends  was  again  awakened, 
by  a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage ;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  degree  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
which  for  a  short  time  beclouded  his  inteUect ; 
but  it  was  interesting  to  observe,  during  thife  pe- 
riod, how  much  his  tiioughts,  though  wandering, 
were  turned  to  subjects  of  the  highest  importance. 

Afler  retiring  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  Elifi^th  month,  a  violent  attack  of  hemorrhage 
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c«ne  on,  and  he  l»d  many  alarmiiig  repetidens 
during  ^  suooeeding  week.  From  the  first  of 
these  he  evidently  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  very 
critical  state:  he  vae  frequently  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  eeveral  times  requested  that  his 
friends  would  pray  for  him. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  30th,  being  told  that 
his  medieal  attendant  considered  his  reeoiwry 
Tery  doubtful,  he  inquiringly  repeated  the  words, 
^*  tery  doubtfUl ! "  and  after  a  pause,  observed, 
**  I  should  like  to  have  lived  a  little  longer ;  I 
should  have  liked  to  hat«  gone  to  Africa ; "  but 
added,  ^  the  Lord's  wiU  must  be  right.''  He  ce- 
mariLod  that,  in  looking  back  to  ius  past  Ufe, 
there  were  many  things  which  gave  him  great  re- 
gret, and  he  said,  with  much  earnestness,  **  I  do 
wish'  that  I  had  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord." 

On  the  5th  of  9lt  month,  he  was  asked  if  he 
hid  aay  message  to  send  to  James  Backhouse, 
who  was  absent  from  home,  engaged  in  religious 
service ;  he  replied,  *Kjrive  toy  dear  love  to  him, 
and  tdl  him\  I  believe  this  illness  has  been  greatly 
blessed  to  me^;  it  has  made  me  feel  very  thankfbl 
for  all  my  blessings,  and  drawn  me  nearer  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Tell  him,  I  hope  his  work  prospers, 
and  that  when  it  is  finished,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  meet,  it  may  be  with  joy  in  the  Lord." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Eighth,  it  was  re- 
marked  to  him,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  think 
that  thie  hght  affliction  was  but  for  a  moment  in 
coll^>aTi8on ;  he  xepKed,  **  Yes,  and  in  comparison 
with  what!''  •  It  was  continued,  ^  in  comparison 
with  the  never  ending  joys  of  eternity."  Cupido 
replied,  ^  Yes,  yes,"  with  a  sweet  smile.  After 
breakfast,  being  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  he 
hesitated ;  but  on  the  words  <«  quiet  and  peace- 
ful "  being  added,  he  immediately  assented.  It 
was  remarked,  what  a  blessing  it  was  at  sueh  a 
time  to  have  a  compassionate  Saviour  to  fiee  to  S 
**  It  is  indeed,"  he  replied  with  emphasis.  About 
noon  he  appeared  much  weaker ;  and  on  this 
being  noticed  to  him,  and  the  remark  made,  that 
his  present  state  of  trial  was  not  likely  to  last 
long,  he  said  that  he  believed  it  was  not,  and  re- 
quested to  have  a  letter  re^d  to  him  which  had 
been  received  from  Jane  Williams,  the  widow  of 
h»  first  Christian  earetaker,  in  which  she  ex* 
pressed  her  desire  that,  irhether  he  lived  or  died, 
the  Lord  might  be  his  portion  for  ever,  Ac, 
With  this  he  was  much  pleased;  he  sent  a 
message  of  love  to  her,  and  spoke  of  her  kind 
care  in  keeping  him  near  to  her,  when  he  was  a 
htlle  boy,  regarding  this  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
DiYiae  ProvKfence,  which  had  been  so  wonder^ 
fntty  defended  Id  him,  up  to  the  present  time ; 
he  spoke  with  j<^ful  anticipation  of  meeting  her 
hnsfaaad  in  heaven,  and  continued,  **0  Lordi 
take  care  of  his  children ;  watch  over  them  as  he 
need  to  do  over  us,"  He  again  referred  to  the 
h<^»e  he  had  entertained  of  returning  to  labour  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  in  his  native  land ;  how  his 
hesfltfasd  ycamedto  be  made  instrumental  inthe 
iioA  of  his  bsDi^ted  coumtrymen,  and 


more  especially  of  his  own  immediate  cennej^' 
ions.  <*  My  mother*  my  dear  mother,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'O  Lord!  take 
thine  own  work  into  thine  own  hands ;  and  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  visit  their  hearts,  and  turn  them 
unto  righteousness." 

In  reference  to  his  own  state,  he  said,  ''  I  once 
thought  I  served  the  Lord,  but  when  I  came  to 
England,  I  grew  proud ;  since  this  illness  com- 
menced, I  have  been  permitted  to  see  my  sins  in 
a  very  different  light  from  what  I  ever  saw  them 
in  before :  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  repent,  and  pray  earnestly  for  forgive^ 
ness ;  and  I  believe  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  has 
cleansed  me  from  all  sin  ;"  and  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude,  he  ex- 
claimed, «'  O  Lord !  blessed  and  praised  be  thy 
holy  name  !^' 

He  inquired  for  a  Bible,  and  wished  some  pas-, 
sages  to  be  read  to  him ;  on  being  asked  in  what 
part,,  he  said,  ^^In  Revelations."  Several  verses 
in  the  last  chapter  were  reatd,  and  he  remarked 
with  great  solemnity,  **  There  is  one,  'surely  I 
come  quickly ;' "  he  then  alluded  to  the  4th  ver^ 
of  the  21st  chapter ;  ^'  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shaU  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain."  At  this  time,  his 
soul  seemed  filled  with  Uie  love  of  his  Saviour, 
and  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  not 
all  sinners  come  to  Christ  ?" 

For  some  time,  he  continued  to  praise  and 
magnify  his  God,  and  touchingly  said,  «<  I  am 
thirsty  here,  but  I  shall  soon  drink  of  the  river  of 
life ;  I  am  going  Vo  that  place  where  there  will 
be  no  want." 

He  died  on  the  0th  of  the  9th  month,  1846, 
aged  about  seventeen  years. 

Annual  Monitor. 


WAR  AND  LIBERTY. 

I  am  well  aware  that  die  sword  is  very  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  asserter  of  liberty, 
and  the  warrior  as  its  best  friend  and  indispensa- 
ble champion.  It  is  true  that  war,  as  the  rude, 
semi-savage  agent  in  resisting  oppression,  and 
rectifying  the  hoary  abuses .  of  power,  has  occa- 
sionally achieved  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  but, 
in  view  of  its  own  nature,  and  in  the  light  of 
general  history,  I  cannot  help  thinking  war  per- 
haps the  deadliest  of  all  foes  to  freedom  and  popu- 
lar rights.  I  cannot  now  discuss  the  subject  in 
full  detail,  but  will  barely  suggest  for  reflection  a 
few  points,  to  show  the  bearings  of  this  custom 
on  the  coHSB  of  liberty ,  or  fret^  popuktr  govern- 
ment, 

1.  The  spirit  of  war  u  essenHMy  despotic* 
Look  at  its  very  nature,  at  all  its  developments 
on  the  fieU  of  battie,  in  the  camp,  or  at  the 
reamiUng  rendexvous,  and  you  will  find  its  genu- 
ine spirit  invariably  proud,  arrogant  ^nd  dictato- 
rial, spuming  the  fightsiir  otbeif ,  aoknawledgiof 
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no  wiH  but  its  own,  and  detennined  to  ^enforce 
that  will,  right  or  wrong,  at  all  hazards. 

2.  The  exigencies  'of  war  demand  a  strict,  un- 
relenting despotism  for  its  successful  pfosecution. 
Without  such  a  despotism,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  in  subjection  such  multitudes  of 
vicious,  reckless,  hardened  men  as  mainl}^'  com- 
pose almost  every  army,  or  to  force  them  into 
the  privations  of  the  camp,  the  liardships  and 
exposures  of  the  march,  or  the  atrocities  and 
horrors  of  siege  and  batde  ? 

3.  The  laws  or  rules  of  war  are  thoroughly 
despotic.  I  need  not  give  these  in  detail;  for 
every  one  acquainted  with  them,  knows  them 
to  be  as  arbitrary,  tyrannical  and  relentless,  as 
any  that  ever  ground  in  the  dust  the  serfs  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  slaves  of  America. 

4.  War  is  always  a  temporary  despotism.  It 
is  in  part  neutralized  by  the  laws  of  peace  ex- 
tending themselves  into  the  domain  of  this  hoary, 
unrelenting  despot ;  but,  so  far  as  war  asserts  its 
own  indispensable  powers,  it  suspends  for  the 
time  all  other  laws,  and  makes  the  will  of  its 
leading  mind  stricdy  supreme.  This  extent  of 
power  is  essential  to  war ;  but  if  this  be  not  des- 
potism, I  know  not  what  is ;  and  we  need  only 
suppose  this  state  of  things  to  become  the  settled, 
permanent  condition  of.  any  country,  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  its  liberties  must  all  be  cloven  down 
beyond  redemption  or  hope. 

5.  The  habits  generated  by  war  lead  inevitably 
to  despotism  on  one  side,  and  slavery  on  the 
other.  Every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is,  in  his  sphere,  a  despot  for  the  time 
being ;  and  every  soldier,  from  the  very  neces- 
sities of  his  profession,  is  trained  to  unreasoning, 
slavish  submission.  He  is  a  mere  tool,  used  at 
pleasure  by  his  superior^,  and  allowed  no  ^de- 
pendent exercise  of  reason,  conscience,  or  will. 
Every  army  is  a  vast  group  of  just  such  habits 
as  these ;  and  if  here  is  not  a  fitting,  most  pro- 
lidc  nursery  of  despotism  and  slavery,  where  in 
the  wide  world  can  you  find  one  ? 

6.  The  inequalities  of  war  are  extremely  ad- 
verse to  freedom  and  popular  rights.  I  allude  to 
the  well-known  inequalities  of  pay  and  privilege, 
oi  honour  and  promotion,  of  hardship  and  expo- 
sure, of  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  Can  you 
conceive  any  thing  more  glaringly  unjust  and 
anti-popular  ?  Just  think  of  an  English  soldier 
with  some  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  a  high 
officer  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year ; 
or  of  a  private  in  Our  own  army  at  seven  dollats 
a  month,  and  a  general  with  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  !  Go  into  the  army,  and  yon  will  there 
find  a  corresponding  inequality  in  nearly  all  their 
respective  hardships  and  privileges.  In  such  a 
soil,  can,  the  doctrines  of  popular  equality  and 
rights  ever  flourish  ? 

7.  War  has'  a  strong,  inevitable  tendency  to 
create  military  chieftains  or  despots.  An  army 
is  a  set  of  slaves  o^  sycophants  to  their  success- 
ful, favorite  leader,  aU  ready  to  ^row  up  their 


caps  at  his  name,  to  seU  their  liberties  irt  his 
bidding,  and  bear  him  into  supreme  power  on 
the  point  of  their  bayonets  or  spears.  In  other 
countries  they  ha've  done  this  almost  literaUy ; 
but  in  ours  they  make  the  hero,  the>  triumphant 
warrior,  a  candidate  for  the  first  offijces  in  the 
gift'  of  the  people.  This  may,  for  the  present, 
seem  comparatively  harmless ;  but,  like  the  gra- 
dual, stealthy  encroachments  of  despotism  in  all 
other  cases,  it  may,  in  time,  perhaps  sooner  than 
we  should  now  suppose  possible,  graftp  the 
sceptre  of  arbitrary  power,  and  trample  our  long- 
boasted  liberties  in  the  dust. 

8.  The  influence  of  war  upon  the  intellect  and 
morals  of  a  people  must  ultimately  prove  fatal 
to  their  liberties.  The  demoralizing,  brutalizing 
tendencies  of  war  every  bokly  admits;  nor  can 
you  have  war  without  them ;  and,  if  spread  over 
a  country  long  enough  to  saturate  the  whole 
people  with  their  influence,  the  result  will  inevi- 
tably be  some  form  of  despotism.  It  would  re- 
quire volumes  to  illustrate  fully  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  war ;  and  I  merely  allude  to  them 
here  as  a  most  prolific.  Inexhaustible  source  of 
danger  to  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  directed 
to  safe  and  usenil  results. 

9.  The  essential  imjiiety  and  atheism  of  war 
^'e  fearfully  ominous  to  popular  self<govemment. 
I  need  not  stop  here  to  prove  that  war  claims 
the  fight  to  trample  under  foot  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  God;  that  it  rolls  its  blood-stained  car 
over  every  command  of  the  decalogue,  and  every 
precept  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  it  knows 
no  Sabbath,  but  fights  its  batdes,  and  continues 
its  marches,  and  constructs  its  fortifications,  and 
performs  its  drills,  and  all  its  labors  on  this,  quite 
as  much  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  I 
could  write  a  long  chapter -of  facts  on  this  last 
point  alone — ^ihe  reckless,  wholesale  violations 
of  the  Sabbath  in  every  war.  Let  such  an  im- 
pious, heaven-defying  system  become  the  uni- 
form, general  business,  the  permanent  condition 
of  any  people,  especially  of  a  people  nominally 
Christian  ;  and  is  it  possible  for  them  to  retain 
long  even  the  form  of  popular  liberty  ? 

10.  I  might  confirm  all  these  positions  by  refer- 
ence to  history.  War  has  ever  been  4he  origin 
and  chief  support  of  ]}espotism  and  oppression  in 
all  their  forms.  Look  the  world  over;  and  where, 
in  all  time,  can  you  find  a  tyraimy  that  did  not 
originate  in  war,  and  depend  for  its  support 
mamly,  almost  solely  on  the  sword?  Look 
at  the  origin  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade; 
at  the  rise  of  despotism  and  every  monarchy  on- 
the  globe ;  at  the  subjugation  of  die  democracies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  to  despotic  sway ;  at  France 
and  all  Europe  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Na^ 
poleon,  at  first  the  leader  and  idol  of  French 
republicans ;  at  the  overthrow  of  all  the  republics 
whose  wrecks  are  scatteredcdong  die  shores  of 
past  time ;  at  the  republics  soutii  of  us  on  this 
continent,  nearly  all  drenched  in  blood,  the  sport 
of  military  chieftains,  suicides  bleeding  on  &e 
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point  of  their  own  sabres^  victims  to  th^  people's 
blind,  insane  passion  for  war. 

Well  has  Judge  Jay  said,  "  war  has  always 
been  adverse  to  political  freedom..  A.  Roman 
statesman  declared,  that  *  laws  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms;'  and. the  experience  of  ages  has 
converted  the  words  into  a  proverb..  Civil 
liberty  requires  th^  substitution  of  laws  for  the 
will  of  die  ruler ;  but  in  war  the  will  of  the  ruler 
becomes  the  source  of  legitimate  autliority,  and 
the  bulwarks  erected  around  civil  rights,  are  -all 
levelled  on  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
Constitutional,  liberty  is  oAen  sacrificed  to  the 
policy  of  war,  snd  almost  every  campaign  pro- 
duces its  dictator.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
more  jealous  of  encroachments  on  their  rights 
than  the  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution'; 
yet  were  they  frequently  induced  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  to  submit  to  the  most  despotic 
measures.  At  one  period,  no  citizen  of  New 
York  was  permitted  to  pass  from  one  county  to 
another  without  a  passport ;  and  the  cpnvention 
of  the  same  state  authorized  a  committee  of  three 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers ;  to  call  out  de- 
tachments of  the  militia ;  to  apprehend,  imprison, 
and  banish  whom  they  thought  proper;  to 
impose  pecrecy  on  those  they .  employed ;  to 
make  draughts  on  the  treasury ;  to  raise  officers, 
and  employ  as  they  pleased  two  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers.  All  history  bears  testimony  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  war  to  establish  and 
stresgthen  arbitrary  power.  The  pride  and 
pomp  of  war,  the  unUmited  power  of  the  coni- 
mander,  the  gradations  of  rank,  and  the  blind, 
mechanical  oMience  exacted  frpm  the  troops, 
all  conspire  to  render  an  army  a  fit  instruqdent 
of  tyranny. "—^(/wca/e  of  Peace. 


TH£  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 

.  But  it  will  be  replied*  the  Scriptures  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  understoody.and  therefore  require  the 
explanations  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  true,  there  be 
some  books,  and  especially  some  places  in  those 
books,  that  remaui  clouded ;  yet  ever  that  which 
IB  most  needed  to  be  known  is  most  easy;  and 
that  which  is  most  difficult,  so  far  expounds 
itself  ever,  as  to  tell  us  how  little  it  imports  our 
saving  kxiowledge.  Uence,  to  infer  a  general 
obscurity  all  over  the  text,  is  a  mere  suggestion 
of  the  Devil  to  dissuade  men  from  reading  it,  and 
casta  an  aspersion  of  dishonour  upon  the  mercy, 
truth,  and  wisdom  of  God.  The  very  essence 
of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness  ;  the  dark- 
ness and  crookedness  is  our  own.  The  wisdom 
of  Ood  created  understanding,  fit  and  proportion- 
able to  truth,  the  object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye 
to  the  thing  visible.  If  our  understanding  have 
a  film  of  ignorance  over  it,  or  be  blear  with 
gazing  on  other  false  glistenings,  what  is  that  to 
truth?  If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovereign 
eye-0ttlve  thftt  int^eetual  ray  whidh  God  hath 
planted  in  uflv  then  we  would  belieye  the  8crip<t 


tures,  protesting  their  own  plainness  and  perspi- 
cuity,  calling  to  them  to  be  instructed  not  only 
the  wwe  and  the  learned,  but  the  simple,  the 
poor,  the  4)abes ;  foretelling  an  extraordinary 
efiusion  of  God's  spirit  upon  every  age  and  sex, 
attributing  to  all  men,  and  requiring  from  them, 
the  ability  of  searching,  trying,  examining,  all 
things,  and  by  the  Spirit  discerning  that  which 
is  good;, and  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  pro- 
nounce their  own  plainness,  so  do  the  Fathers 
testify  of  them, — Milton^  in  1641 . 


The  Boston  Watbr  Works,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  reservoir  of  which  was  laid  last  week,  at 
Boston,  is  an  undertaking  impol-tant  to  that  city. 
The  water  is  to  be  brought  in  an  oval  aqueduct 
over  six  feet  in  height,  about  fourteen  and  a  half 
miles,  from  Cdchituate  Lake  to  Brookhne,  where 
it  discharges  itself  into  a  reservoir  of  more  than 
twenty  acres  in  extent.  From  Brookline  the 
water  is  forced,  by  its  own  pressure,  through 
pipes  of  thirty,  and  thirt}--five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, to  the  two  reservoirs  in  the  city,  the  one  on 
Mount  Washington,  at  South  Boston,  which  will 
contain  superfices  of  70,000,  and  the  one  on 
Beacon  Hill  28,000  feet.  The  latter,  to  be  raised 
on  arches  sixt^  feet  above  the  levels  is  to  support 
a  pond  of  the  deptii  of  fifteen  feet,  and  will  con- 
tain, when  full,  three  millions  of  gallons.  The 
object  of  the  two  reservoirs  in  the  city  is  to  ren- 
der  a  large  supply  always  re^dy,  and  to  keep  an 
equable  pressure  on  the  pipes,  so  as  to  insure 
a  regular  supply  of  water  at  the  •  highest  and 
remotest  points  of  the  city.  These  works  will 
deliver  to  the  city  of  Boston  ten  millions  of  gal- 
lons a  day,  pf  the  purest  and  best  water.  The 
length  of  the  brick  aqueduct  is  a  little  more  than 
fourteen  miles— of  this,  nearly  seven  are  finished. 
The  line  of  pipes  between  Boston  ^nd  Brookline, 
and  in  the  city,  will  amount  to  a  htde  over  00 
miles.  The  waters  of  Lake  Cochituate  will  be 
deUvered  in  the  city  of  Boston  widiin  twelve 
months.  The  work  is  one  half  completed.  The 
Lake  Cochituate  has  been  bought — great  part  of 
the  land  damages  have  been  paid — the  expendi- 
ture has  already  been  1,500,000  dollars.  The 
whole  expense  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
dollars.— JPAi/a.  Ledger, 


When  the  venerable  Dr.  Watts  was  very  fee- 
ble and  near  his  end,  he  said  to  his  attendant, 
I  remember  an  aged  minister  used  to  say  that 
the  most  learned  and  knowing  Christians,  when 
they  came  to  die,  have  only  Sie  same  plain  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  for  their  support,  as  the  com- 
mon and  unlearned,  and  so  I  find  it.  They  are 
the  plain  promises  of  the  gospel  which  are  my 
support,  and  I  bless  God  they  are  plain  pro- 
mises, which  do  npt  require  much  labour  or 
pains  to  understand  them. 

Exchange  paper 
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THE  BAKR£N  FIG  TREE. 

Within  *  Tineyard'B  flcmiiy  bound 
An  ample  flg  tree  shelter  foon^, 

£njoyiJ)giBttn  and  ehow^f;       ^ 
The  boughs  were  ^jraceAil  to  the  view» 
With  spreading  leaves  of  deep-green  hue, 

And  gaily  bloshiog  flowers. 

When  round  th^  vintage  season  came, 
This  bloc^ming  tree  was  still  t))e  same. 

As  promising  and  fair ; 
But  though  the  leaves  were  broad  and  green. 
No  precious  fnnt  was  to  be  seen. 

Because  no  frjiit  was  there. 

**  For  three  long  years,""  the  Mastei"  cried, 
<'  Frtfif  on  thi^'tcse  to  find  I^ve  tried, 

Bttt  all  in  Vain  my  toU  f 
Ungratefiil  tree  \  tiie  axe's  biow  ,"   . 

Shall  lay  thy  leafy  honours  low; 

Why  cumbers  it  the  soil  t 

«  Ah !  Jet  it  stand  just  one  year  more,*' 
The  dresser  said,  *<  till  all  my  store. 

Of  rural  arts  I've  shown ; 
I'll  dig  about  its  sluggish  roots; 
Perhaps  'twill  yet  bear  pleasant  fjruils*,r— 

If  not,  then  cut  it  down."    .        . 

How  many  years  hast  thou,  my  heart,. 
Acted  the  barren  fig  tree's  part, 

Leafy,  and  fresh,  and  fair^ 
Enjoying  heavenly  dewp  of  gfaee. 
And  sonny  smiles  from  God's,  own  fsice ! 

But  where  the  fruit  ?  ah !  where  ! 

How  often  must  the  Lord  have  praved    . .     ' 
That  still  my  day  migh^  be'delayed,  ^ 

Till  all  due  means  were' tried.,* 
AiBictioas,  mercies, -health,  and  pain,  ^. 
How  long  shi^Il  these  be  all  in  vain  / 

To  teach  this  heart  of  pride  ?  ' 

Learn,  0  my  sou),  what  God  demands 
Is  not  a  fiuth  like  barren  «and3, , 

But  fruit  of  haavenly  hue  j  ^     "^ 
By  this  we  prove  that  Chrut  we  know, 
Ix  in  his  holy  step*  we  go-^ 

Faith  works  by  Ipve,  if  true. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

KY  MARIA  ItOSBAU'. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  child,' 

So  guileless  and  so  free. 
Who  with  a  trustAil,  loving  heart, 

Pats  confidence  in  t^ee. 
Speak  not  the  cold  and  canrelea^  thoi^hts 

Which  time  hath  taught  thee  well. 
Nor  breathe  one  word  whose,  bitter  tone 

DistHist  might  seem  to  tell. 

If  on  his  brow  there  rests  a  cloud,  - 

However  light  it  be, 
Spei^  loving  words  and  let  l^itm  feel 

He  has  a  friend  in  thee ; 
And  do  not  send  him  from  thy  side 

Till  on  his  face  ahall  rest 
The  joyous  look,  the  sunny  smile 

That  mack  a  happy  breast.  . 

OhJ  teaeh  him,  ikit  should  be  his  aim, 

To  chaar  the  aehing  h^ait. 
To  strive  where  thiekest 

Spipe  nutiance  to  impart 


To  mead  a  peaeefi^  fviet  calm 

Where  dwells  the  noise  of  strife, 
Thus  doing  good  and  blessing  all 
To  spend  the  whole  of  life.' 

To  love  with  pure  afifection  deep,    • 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
And  still  a  strcmger  loVe  to  bear 

For  Him,  who  made  them  all, 
Remember,  'tis  ito  common  task  - 

That  thus  to  thee  is  given, 
To  rear  a  spirit  fit  to  be 

The  inhabitant  of  heaven. 


DifiD; — On  the  morning  o(  thS'Ttb  iiiBt.,  ia  tbe 
dl8t  year  pf  his  iige,  Eixia  Yarnau«,  a  meaiber  of 
the  Western  District  MoQlhly.Jtfeeting,  and  for 
about  iifty  years  an  elder  in  this  cit^. 

Through  submissioa  to  the  visitations  of  Divine 
grace,  OUT  beloved  friend  may.  be  said  to  liave 
served  the  Lord  fronj  his  yoiith.  HavinJ^  remoyed 
to  this  city  when  quite  young,  the  Chrietiaa  kind- 
ness of  someof  those  who  then  occupied  prominent 
stations  in  the  Society  was  greatljr  blessed  to  him, 
and  in  after  life  he  wai|  yer^  dihgent  m  leeking^ 
out  such  ,as  were  exposed  to  ;umilac  trials,  inviting 
them  to  his  houaa,  and  endeavouring  to  allure  them 
intp  those  paths  ot  grace  kto  Which  he  had  himself 
been  permiUed  to  enter.  In  obedience  to  secret 
intimations  of  duly,  he  made;  when  commencing 
business,  what  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  worldly  prospects ;  and  was  permitted  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  peace,  but  subsequently 
to  realize  the  truth  that  ^^  godhness  ia  profitable 
unto  all  things.' '  When  comparatively  young  he 
was  called  to  occupy  important  stations  in  the 
church..  While  rery  faithful  in  the  diecharge  of 
the  duties  ihctt  devolv'ed^upon  him,  he  was,  through 
Divine  mercy,  preseryed  in  great  humility  and 
meelcne^,  ana  enaUed  to%e  a  ruler  over  his  ewn 
Mirit.  The  tepderness  anid  eentleneas  which 
(Uiaracterized  oi^r  beloved  friend,  qualifi^  him  to 
.enter  into  feehng^whh  thdse  who  were  in  trouble  i 
much  of  his  time,  .during  an  active  life  of  more  than 
ordinary  duration,  was  aerot^d  to  their  assistance, 
and  to  them  his  Christian'  sympathy  and  counsel 
were  freely  offered.  When  the  infirmitien  of  age 
gathered  around  him,  and  his  sphere  of  duty  be- 
came more  contracted;  tkere  was  no  abatement  of 
Christian  love.  The .  cause  of  Truth  was  ever 
precious  to  him,  and  his  earnest  sympathy  was 
with  those  who  were  rightly  called  to  advocate  it. 
He  who  had  been  his  morning  light  'was  now  em- 
phatically his  evening  song.  Having  been  graciously 
enabled  to  perform  the  allotted  work  of  his  day, 
it  was  his'  {Mrlvilese  te  enjoy  an  old  age  ^f  much 
traiu^uillity,  which  few  thitigs  were. permitted ^to 
disturb.  Hia  thoughts  were  more  and  more  turned 
to  that  world  of  rest .  into  whieh  he  was  niboot  to 
enter.  Reiving  for  solvation  up^n  the  niercy  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus,  his  .Saviour,  he  was  enabled 
to  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  and  was  kept  in 
ueace  because  his  mind  was  stayed  upon  Him. 
His  strength  very  pradually  declined,  and  after  a 
confinement  to  his  bed  of  three  days,  without  pain 
or  suffering,  he  ouietly  departed.  "Blessed 
are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.'' 
'^  He  will  beautify  the  meet:  wi^  salvation.'' 

,4)n  the  25th  of  laat  menth.  at  his  reaidettce 

at.8kaneate]a0,  Onondaga  ooanty,<New  York,  JaMss 
C.  Fui.i.f  R,  a  member  of  ^«k  iMietj,  ia  iIm  Mtk 
year  of  his  cig9« 
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For  Friends'  Rerlew. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
(Coatiiiued  from  page  179.) 

Soon  after  the  interview  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  William  Allen  and  his  companion  set 
out  for  Petersburg,  the  Russian  capitaL  On 
their  way  they  passed  through  Abo,  a  town  of 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which,  ten  years  before,  was  wrested  from  Swe- 
den by  the  Russian  government.  There  they 
spent  several  days,  visiting  the  schools,  prisons, 
£e.,  and  seizing  upon  opportunities,  whenever 
they  offered,  of  diffusing  information  relative  to 
our  religious  principles  and  doctrines,  as  well  as 
of  promoting  improvements  in  their  establish- 
ments for  civil  and  philanthropic  objects.  And 
it  was  pleasing  to  find,  as  they  passed  along, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  in  con- 
spicuous stations  in  the  world,  appeared  qualified, 
from  their  own  experience,  to  understand  and 
admit  the  Gospel  truths  which  they  were  labour- 
ing to  instil.  Their  religious  engagements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  to  small  companies, 
yet,  among  these,  opportunities  for  social  worship 
were  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  tendering 
impressions  of  the  Father's  love  were  very  sensi- 
bly experienced. 

In  this  journey  they  had  occasion,  more  than 
once,  to  observe  and  deplore  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of 
the  wars  in  which  those  people  had  been  re- 
cenUy  involved. 

One  of  the  objects  which  attracted  their  notice, 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Petersburg,  was  an 
establishment,  under  the  patronage  and  support 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers,  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  one  room  they 
had  ten  presses  constantly  at  work  on  these  in- 
valuable writings,  besides  two  other  presses  in 
another  room.  They  were  beginning  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Testament  in  the  common  lan- 


guage of  the  country,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously done,  although  thirty  millions  of  the 
people  understood  no  other  tongue.  This  un- 
dertaking, it  appears,  was  suggested  by  Alexander 
himself,  and  immediately  complied  with  by  the 
heads  of  the  clergy.  But  a  very  important  work 
remained,  before  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  their  native  dialect,  could  accom- 
plish its  object  among  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  was  believed  that  upwards  of  twenty 
millions  were  unable  to  read;  hence,  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
appeared  an  object  of  primary  importance.  Dr. 
Paterson,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  principal 
charge  of  the  Bible  establishment,  and  who  was 
confident  of  the  Emperor's  desire  to  promote 
the  instruction  of  his  subjects,  regarded  the  visit 
of  William  Allen,  at  the  time  he  was  there,  as  a 
Providential  interference.  For  tiie  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  general  education,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  connection  with  the  semi- 
naries in  his  native  country,  must  have  rendered 
his  observations  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  Prince  Alexander 
Galitzin,  to  whom  they  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Teignmoutli,  he  received  the  letter,  and,  without 
reading,  handed  it  to  a  confidential  attendant, 
observing,  as  he  pointed  to  his  breast,  that  he 
felt  what  was  a  sufficient  introduction.  The 
conference  which  ensued,  continued  upwards  of 
an  hour,  in  which  they  explained  to  tiie  Prince 
their  motives  in  visiting  the  country;  which 
were,  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  which  they 
believed  themselves  called  by  die  great  Parent 
of  the  universe,  and  a  strong  desire  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind ;  they  explained 
to  him  the  prison  discipline  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  solicited  permission 
to  visit  the  public  institutions  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  prisons  and  schools.  The  Prince 
and  his  friend  appeared  to  be  men  of  deep  piety, 
and  intent  upon  doing  good,  not  only  to  their 
own  country,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  He 
readily  agreed  to  afford  them  every  facility  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  religious  and  benevolent 


In  this  city  and  its  immediate,  vicinity,  a  numr 
ber  of  persons  were  found,  whose  circumstances 
and  associations  in  life  were  not  calculated  to 
nourish  Christian  humility,  who  were,  notwith- 
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standing,  evidently  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
vital  religion  in  their  own  minds.  Amidst  the 
glitter  of  wealth  and  the  pomp  of  power,  our 
liberal  hearted  friends  were  frequently  enabled 
to  perceive  the  evidences  of  ardent  piety  and  en- 
lightened experience ;  thus  we  may  clearly  infer 
that  it  is  not  exclusively  to  the  poor  of  this 
world  that  the  gospel  is  inwardly  preached. 
Among  those  of  this  character  was  the  Princess 
Sophia  Mestchersky,  a  woman  of  excellent  abili- 
ties, and  great  religious  sensibility.  She  was 
feelingly  alive  to  benevolent  exertion  for  the 
good  of  mankind;  and  William  Allen,  upon 
calling  her  attention  to  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  poor,  found  her  willing  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  female  department.  This  Princess, 
we  are  informed,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Emperor,  and  in  her  conversation  with  him, 
spoke  the  truth  faithfully ;  a  species  of  counsellor 
which  cannot  always  be  found  in  the  suite  of  a 
potentate .  The  subject  of  this  review  had  several 
interviews  with  this  estimable  Princess,  and 
found  «'  such  a  precious  feeling  of  liberty  in  the 
truth,  that  he  could  converse  with  her,  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  without  the  least  restraint,  for  her 
mind  was  prepared  to  receive  what  was  said." 
He  discussed  many  important  points  with  her, 
and  found  her  a  woman  of  deep  understanding. 

On  the  22d  of  11th  month,  our  travellers  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sitting  down  in  a  religious 
meeting  with  Daniel  Wheeler  and  his  family, 
who  then  resided  not  far  from  Petersburg,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Neva.  This  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  two  meetings  were  held 
on  that  day ;  but  as  it  was  quite  dusk  at  three 
o'clock,  they  could  not  venture  to  stay  to  attend 
the  latter  one. 

Our  friends  paid  a  visit  to  a  monastery  and 
were  there  introduced  to  the  Metropolitan 
Michael,  the  head  of  the  Greek  church.  From 
his  appearance  no  little  superstition  might  have 
been  expected,  yet  his  conversation  manifested  a 
degree  of  liberality  which  was  probably  not  an- 
ticipated. The  conversation  was  entirely  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  the  Metropolitan  expressed 
himself  with  much  candour,  and  witliout  the  least 
tincture  of  cavilling.  In  reference  to  what  are 
called  the  ordinances,  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
main  difference  between  us  was,  that  we  took 
every  thing  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  they  believed 
ihat  outward  ceremonies  were  also  necessary, 
though  they  could  not,  alone,  do  the  work,  and 
that  the  substance  of  religion  did  not  consist  in 
them.  He  believed,  most  fully,  in  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  without  it,  none  can 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  truth.  Tea  being 
hrought  in,  the  discourse  went  on  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  they  parted  under  mu- 
tual feelings  of  regard  and  esteem. 

They  then  went  to  another  apartment  in  the 
same  monastery,  to  call  uponjthe  next  in  authority, 
Bifihop  Philaret,  who  presided  over  the  whole  of 
the  education  of  their  clergy,  and  was  considered 


a  very  pious  man.  The  Bishop,  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan,  asked  questions  with  great  candour 
and  mUdness,  and  it  was  observed  by  one  of 
them,  that  the  pious  Herrnists  never  received  the 
ordinances  outwardly,  but  they  did  not  need 
them  as  they  enjoyed  the  communion  spiritually; 
however,  when  circumstances  favoured  it,  they 
thought  it  a  duty  to  comply  with  the  form.  They 
considered  this  a  large  concession,  but  we  find 
that  the  Greek  clergy  are  exceedingly  liberal  and 
tolerant,  provided  nothing  disrespectiul  is  said  of 
tfmr  rites,  ceremonies  and  worship.  In  one  of 
their  visits  to  persons  in  authority,  they  were 
informed  that,  although,  in  many  cases,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  in  compliance  with 
obsolete  laws,  yet  this  punishment  was  never 
inflicted.  Simple  robbery  or  theft,  not  amount- 
ing to  twenty  roubles,  ($12  96)  is  punished  by 
sending  the  offender  to  the  work  house,  where 
he  is  required  to  labour  till  he  earns  the  amount 
pilfered.  Will  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the 
Upited  States  condescend  to  learn  a  lesson  of 
humanity  from  the  government  of  Russia  ? 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1818,  our  friends 
visited  a  hospital  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress  Dowager,  mother  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  which  W.  Allen  gives  the  follow- 
ing account. 

*'  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  with  a  portico, 
supported  by  lofly  columns  in  the  centre.  It  is 
open,  day  and  night,  to  all  applicants,  who  bring 
a  passport  from  the  police,  but  soldiers  being 
provided  for  elsewhere,  are  not  considered  eligi- 
ble, nor  domestic  servants,  who  have  a  claim 
upon  their  lords.  There  are  eight  physicians, 
in  constant  attendance,  two,  in  succession,  re- 
maining below,  to  attend  to  Uie  out-patients,  and 
the  rest  being  up  stairs.  The  women  are  on  one 
side,  and  the  men  on  the  other.  There  is  a  female 
superintendent,  who  presides  over  the  nurses, 
and  six  of  the  Veuves  de  la  Charity*  are  always 
there.  A  black  board  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  bed,  on  which  the  patient^s  name  is  neatly 
written  in  chalk,  and  the  name  of  the  disease  in 
Latin.  The  Emperor  suggested  its  being  m  that 
language,  remarking  that  it  would  be  intelligible 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  of  any  consequence  to 
be  known,  and  on  many  occasions,  if  the  patients 
knew  the  nature  of  their  disease,  it  might  sink 
their  spirits  and  impede  their  recovery.  This  is 
another  trait  of  his  delicate  and  feeling  mind. 

**  The  Empress  Dowager  places  large  sums  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senator  for  the  re- 
lief of  case«  of  peculiar  distress,  and  when  a 
peasant,  who  comes  from  the  country  to  work  in 
summer,  is  obliged  by  illness  to  resort  to  this 
hospital,  and  is  cured,  he  is  supplied  with  fur 
boots  and  warm  clothing  to  return  home.  Every 
thing  in  the  power  of  art  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  human  nature,  appears  to  be  done  here. 


*A  community  of  females  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  benevolence. 
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There  is  an  excellent  system  of  ventilation ;  the 
most  perfect  neatness  and  order  prevail,  and,  in 
short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  model, 
—I  have  never  seen  it  equalled  anywhere.  It 
seems  the  work  of  a  most  benevolent  mind, 
guided  by  superior  intellect,  and  working  with 
unbounded  means." 

Besides  the  hospital  just  noticed,  there  were 
several  other  establishments  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Dowager.  One  of  these  was  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  were  twenty-four 
boys  and  twenty  girls,  instructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
Abb£  Sicard  and  Ep6e.  Another  was  an  insti- 
tution for  Les  Eufans  Trouv^s  Tfoundlings),  where 
it  appears  that  the  children  or  destitute  parents 
were  received  and  provided  for.  On  this  W. 
Allen  remarks : 

^  The  buildings  are  extremely  spacious,  and, 
if  we  understood  rightly,  contained  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  All  children  are  received  who 
are  presented  for  admission,  and  if  the  baptismal 
registers  are  sent  with  any  of  them,  and  a  wish 
is  expressed  respecting  the  religion  in  which  a 
child  is  to  be  brought  up,  it  is  educated  ac- 
cordingly, but  if  not,  they  are  all*  educated  in  the 
Greek  church.  This  conduct  is  liberal,  and  does 
honour  to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  directors. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  infants  are  received  in  a 
day.  The  apartments,  beds,  and  everything 
were  clean,  and  in  the  nicest  order,  and  perfect 
tranquillity  seemed  to  reign.  Some  of  the  children 
are  nursed  in  the  country,  and  come  back  to  the 
institution  to  receive  their  education.  They  are 
instructed  in  various  works  of  industry,  as  well 
as  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  and  are  kept 
till  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Empress  mother  has  this  establishment 
under  her  particular  care,  and  visits  it  constantly, 
without  any  notice,  sometimes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  at 
noon.** 

**  Upon  the  whole,  I'must  again  remark  that,  as 
&r  as  a  cursory  observation  in  walking  through 
the  rooms  can  go,  the  establishment  for  « Les 
Enfans  Trouves '  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  in  all  my  travels  hitherto." 

A  large  cotton  spinning  manufactory  at  Aiex- 
androski,  about  ten  miles  from  Petersburg,  was 
also  under  the  patronage,  or  rather  was  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  Empress  Dowager.  It  was  fiien 
conducted  by  an  Englishman.  Of  this  establish- 
ment we  have  the  following  account : — "  It  does 
not  yield  any  profit  at  present, — ^indeed,  she  has  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
it  affords  employment  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  young  people,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged 
on  the  premises,  'f  here  are,  besides,  considera- 
ble numbers  employed  at  the  mills,  but,  being 
married,  they  live  out  of  the  house.  Many  of  the 
arrangements,  in  regard  to  labour  and  recreation, 
appear  excellent,  and  the  school  instruction  is 
very  satisfactory.    There  is  a  boarding  school, 


at  a  little  distance,  where  one  hundred  children 
are  receiving  education,  and  there  are  also  evening 
schools,  as  well  as  what  are  called  Sunday 
schools.  I  was  principally  desirous  of  seeing  this 
establishment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  moral 
state  of  the  population,  and  I  mtist  say  that  I 
was  gratified  in  no  common  degree ;  not  a  single 
instance  of  immoral  conduct  has  occurred  among 
the  females  for  the  last  four  years,  and  on  the 
men's  side  there  has  only  been  a  very  slight  ex* 
ception  known;  this  referred  to  intoxication. 
Everything  is  neat  and  clean,  both  in  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  young 
people.  There  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
work-people,  who  appeared  in  good  health,  and 
as  if  they  were  extremely  well  treated.  We  went 
down  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  were  just 
going  to  dinner,  and  it  was  a  most  gratifying 
sight.  Here,  as  well  as  in  their  recreations,  the 
males  and  females  are  in  separate  divisions. 
The  dinner  is  conducted  in  silence,  and  I  did 
not  observe  any  thing  like  lightness  in  a  single 
countenance,  in  all  this  large  company,  and  yet 
there  was  a  general  appearance  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  We  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  is 
spacious,  and  fitted  up  in  capital  style  with  a 
number  of  steamers. 

"  It  appears  that  the  excellent  regulations  in  this 
establishment  are*  due  to  the  Empress  Mother, 
under  whose  patronage  and  control  the  works 
are  carried  on. 

"  Provision  is  made  for  the  sick  at  a  very  niee 
hospital,  where  every  thing  was  neat  and  clean." 

The  following  notice  of  some  conversation 
with  Prince  Galitzin,  is  too  striking  and  interest- 
ing to  be  omitted,  notwithstanding  its  length : 

"  The  Prince  is  cheerful  and  lively,  and  we 
had  much  general  conversation.  He  gave  us  some 
remarkable  accounts  of  poor  people  among  the 
peasants  in  Russia,  and  particularly  of  one  man 
about  sixty  or  seventy  versts*  on  5ie  other  side 
of  Moscow,  who  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 
prayer  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  When  he 
was  a  lad  he  prevailed  upon  the  bell-ringer  to 
teach  him  to  read  privately;  he  made  rapid 
progress,  and  at  length  brought  the  Psalter  homp, 
and  read  to  his  parents,  who  were  perfectly  as- 
tonished, and  would  not  believe  but  that  he  haJ 
learned  parts  of  it  by  heart,  until  they  took  him 
to  the  priest,  and  had  him  examined.  He  then 
read  their  church  books  and  the  Fathers,  and 
also  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Scriptures,  all  which 
he  studied  so  thoroughly,  that  he  could  readily 
quote  them.  As  he  grew  up  to  man^s  estate,  he 
was  especially  fervent  in  prayer,  and  many  re- 
markable cures  were  said  to  be  performed  through 
his  instrumentality ;  but  he  used  tb  say  to  the 
people,  '  I  am  a  poor  worm  ;  1  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  but  you  must  pray  for  yourselves,  and 
/lave  fcdth  in  God.'  He  then  prayed  with  them. 
On  one  day  in  the  week  he  gave  religious  in- 

•The  verst  is  1167  yards,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
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struction  at  his  own  house  to  all  who  came  there, 
and  often  has  he  been  known  to  stand  from 
morning  to  night.  The  stir  w^as  so  great  that  the 
priest  became  alarmed,  though  he  took  care  to 
hold  his  meetings  on  the  days  when  other  places 
of  worship  were  not  open.  It  was  found  that 
those  who  attended  him  became  more  pious, 
and  that  he  could  quote  Scripture  and  religious 
books  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  and  practice, 
and  at  length  the  priest  himself  became  con- 
vinced. The  poor  flocked  to  him  in  such  num- 
bers, that  he  had  constandy  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  about  him,  and  on  some  otie  asking 
how  he  could  maintain  so  many,  he  replied, 
'  He  that  fed  the  multitude  with  the  five  barley 
loaves  does  it.'  His  neighbours  cultivate  and 
reap  his  land,  and  do  everything  for  him,  saying 
to  him,  we  will  take  care  of  these  things, — you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  mind  religion  and  pray 
for  us.  He  is  sometimes  sent  for  to  Moscow, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  priest  keeps  up  the  reli- 
gious meetings  on  the  usual  day  of  the  week. 
He  was  once  stopped  on  his  way  by  the  police, 
who  took  him  for  some  quack,  or  suspicious 
person,  and  put  him  into  prison,  where  he  was 
mixed  with  drunkards  and  other  bad  characters 
of  all  descriptions.  Here  he  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  preach  to  them,  showing  the  terrible 
consequences  of  sin,  and  how  contrary  drunken- 
ness, &c.,  is  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  quoted  freely.  The  poor  wretches 
were  astonished,  and  one  of  the  ofiicers  coming 
to  see  what  he  was  about,  interrupted  him.  The 
poor  man  maintained  that  it  was  a  duty  to  warn 
and  exhort  sinners,  and  that  if  the  officer  were 
an  advocate  for  a  contrary  doctrine,  he  was  an 
advocate  for  tlie  cause  of  dfie  devil.  The  officer 
then  went  to  his  superior,  who,  on  conversing 
with  the  man,  and  finding  what  he  really  was, 
discharged  him." 

(To  be  continued. ) 

For  Friend's  Review. 
CRITICISMS. 

Will  the  Editor  permit  a  few  remarks  on  an 
article  which  appeared  some  time  ago,  parts  of 
which,  perhaps,  appeared  the  more  objection- 
able, from  the  almost  uniform  correctness  of 
everything  which  has  appeared  in  the  Review. 
I  had  hoped  they  would  have  been  noticed  by 
the  editor  or  some  of  his  correspondents. 

The  one  was  a  selection, — an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  well  written  article  on  Children, 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  but  representing, 
nevertheless,  as  an  evidently  pleasing  incident, 
the  first  display  of  extravagance  in  dress  by 
young  parents  on  their  little  child.  Very 
young  children  may,  indeed,  be  unconscious  of 
the  admiration  excited  by  ornament  in  dress; 
but  the  feeling,  so  highly  gratified  in  the  pa- 
rents, would  not  be  likely  to  be  suppressed  just 
at  the  moment  the  early  sagacity  of  the  child 
makes  the  discovery.    There  is  in  fact  strong 


reason  to  believe,  that  the  vanity  in  dress,  at 
present  so  prolific  of  lightness,  dissipation,  ex- 
travagance and  crime,  owes  much  of  its  preva- 
lence to  the  lessons  oflen  unconsciously  taught 
in  early  childhood.  Another  passage : — "  Ah, 
these  children !  winning  even  in  their  sins  and 
iniquities!"  and  then  the  sinful  deformity  of  the 
"  little  fellow  in  a  naughty  fit,"  is  covered  with 
his  ^^long  curls  J  deep  blue  eyes^  his  fair  brow 
bent  in  a  frown,  and  the  roslUeaf  lip  pursed  up 
in  infinite  defiance."  I  have  read  the  New* 
Testament — I  have  read  man^  Friends'  books^ 
and  have  been  glad  that  nothing  has  been  found 
in  them  in  the  least  indicating  that  personal 
beauty  was  any  virtue,  or  ugliness  any  crime, 
for  it  happily  occurs  that  good  or  bad  looks  are 
not  alluded  to.  I  have  indeed  noticed  in  ^me 
religious  biographical  tracts,  minute  descriptions 
of  personal  beauty  in  children,  as  an  additional 
charm  to  virtue,  but  these  were  not  Friends' 
tracts.  But  I  never  before  noticed  the  attempt 
to  cover,  even  early  sin,  by  personal  beauty ; 
the  same  judging  would  lead  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  handsome  criminal  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  homely  one.  We 
should  at  all  times  so  far  habituate  our  minds  to 
correct  viewing,  as  to  regard  sin  as  deformity, 
and  repentance  and  contrition  as  real  beauty, 
irrespective  of  the  external  appearance.  The 
poor  criminal,  perhaps  rough  and  deformed  from 
a  life  of  iniquity,  who,  when  writhing  in  dying 
anguish  upon  the  cross,  saw  with  deep  humility, 
and  that  remarkable  eye  of  faith,  the  spiritual 
and  glorious  kingdom  of  his  Saviour,  then  suf- 
fering alike  with  him, — was  an  object  far  more 
worthy  of  admiration — infinitely  more  so,  than 
the  most  graceful,  brilliant,  accomplished  young 
lady,  glittering  m  ]5earls  and  costly  array,  but 
with  a  heart  polluted  with  pride  and  disobedi- 
ence. The  one  was  as  gold,  obscured  by  the 
external  dross ;  the  other  but  as  the  gilded 
reptile.  T. 

JVew  York,  1847. 

We  give  place  to  the  preceding  remarks,  as  a 
seasonable  caution  to  parents,  those  particularly 
who  have  recently  found  themselves  in  that  situa- 
tion; against  indulging  their  own  vanity  in  the 
decoration  of  their  children,  and  fostering  a  pro- 
pensity which  seldom  fails  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  Recurring  to  *he  essay  in  question, 
page  78,  the  editor  cahnot  discover  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  believing  that  the  writer  designed  to 
commend  the  conduct  which  she  so  pleasantly 
described.  That  a  hard-fisted  market  man,  such 
as  is  here  presented  to  our  view,  should  disburse, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  the  whole  proceeds  of  his 
week's  butter,  to  make  the  prettiest  child  he  ever 
saw  appear  in  his  eye  still  prettier,  may  with 
much  greater  propriety  be  regarded  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  human  nature  as  we  usually  find  it,  thaii 
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as  an  explanation  of  what  it  is  when  refined  by 
philosophy  or  rectified  by  religion.  A  scrutinizing 
eye  may  probably  find,  in  the  story  of  the  bonnet, 
a  gentle  intimation  to  parents  of  the  foolish  excess 
into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  by  mingling  their 
own  vanity  with  a  feeling,  which  was  implanted 
for  the  wisest  purpose,  in  the  human  heart.  At 
all  events,  the  editor  must  plead  not  guilty  to  the 
imputation,  if  such  was  intended,  of  haying,  by  the 
publication  of  this  essay,  design edly  given  counte- 
nance to  the  practice  of  indulging  a  fondness  for 
dress,  either  in  parents  or  children. 

The  object  of  the  essay  appears  to  have  been, 
to  exhibit  the  influence,  which  is  exercised  by 
chDdren,  over  persons  of  maturer  age;  and  to 
show  that,  even  when  manifesting  the  fruits  of  our 
fallen  nature,  there  is  a  mixture  of  softness  which 
renders  them  attractive. '  When  we  behold  a  little 
chOd,  after  manifesting  the  germs  of  those  malevo- 
lent passions,  which  in  riper  years  may  harden 
into  crime,  instantly  relaxing  into  smiles,  and  ap- 
parently foigetting  that  it  had  ever  been  displeased, 
there  is  certainly  something  in  the  circumstance 
which  strongly  inclines  the  parent  to  forget  it  too. 
We  may  observe  the  influence  which  children 
possess,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  because  their 
innocence  is  the  predominating  characteristic,  and 
describe  it,  too,  without  forgetting  that  their  evil 
propensities,  as  soon  as  they  are  developed,  re- 
quire the  pruning  hand;  and  that  the  loveliness 
which  we  find  so  attractive  will  unavoidably  de- 
cline in  the  same  proportion  as  those  propensities 
acquire  the  ascendancy. — Ed. 


From  Chamb«it*i  Kdlabtirgh  Jparaal. 
^  REMARKABLE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

(Cooclttded  from  page  189.; 

We  have  but  one  more  trait  to  add  to  this 
cheering  picture.  The  question  is  no  longer 
how  to  induce  the  attendance  of  the  children  at 
the  fectory;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  advantages 
derivable  from  permission  to  do  so  are  so  mani- 
festy  that  the  superintendent  is  able  to  make  a 
condition  with  their  parents.  The  condition  is 
that  the  children  attend  a  school  provided  for 
them,  and  learn  to  read  and  write  before  being 
admitted  to  work!  Notwithstanding  all  this 
growing  prosperity,  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Mr*  Williams  has  as  yet  no  assistant 
but  a  single  native  clerk  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  establishment.  This  would  be  incredible  to 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  wild  extrava- 
gance of  the  Company  in  matters  of  show  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  miserable  per  centage  on  their 
princely  revenue  which  they  devote  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  national  progress.  There 
are  various  persons  in  this  country,  however, 
who  have  an  opportunity,  as  our  correspondent 


suggests,  of  assisting  the  solitary  overseer,  and 
in  a  way  perhaps  conducive  to  the  gratification 
of  their  own  tastes.  Models,  for  instance,  of 
such  simple  machines  as  would  assist  him  in  his 
labours  would  be  all-important  to  him :  such  as 
a  brick-and-tile-making  machine,  a  common  wind- 
mill, or  a  warping-mill. 

In  the  account  already  referred  to  of  the  Dun- 
dee School  of  Industry,  we  gave  some  details  of 
the  previous  habits  of  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  but  a  picture  of  the  same  kind  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  besides  being  infinitely  more  painful, 
would  have  no  compensating  utility,  referring, 
as  it  would  do,  to  a  state  of  society  so  widely 
different  from  our  own.  Still,  with  reference  to 
the  above  history  of  their  reform,  we  must  say 
enough  to  dispossess  our  readers  of  the  idea,  if 
any  of  them  have  formed  it,  that  the  Thugs  were 
mere  ignorant  and  brutal  wretches,  who  murdered 
from  an  innate  ferocity  of  character.  On  the 
contrary,  their  worst  crimes  were  tinged  with  a 
sort  of  wild  feeling  of  religion.  In  the  establish- 
ment at  Jubbulpoor  they  are  never  unwilling  to 
relate  their  adventures,  asserting  that  they  were 
themselves  but  blind  instruments  of  a  higher 
power,  sent  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  such  objects  of  Divine  wrath  as  were 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Our  correspondent 
states  that  tlie  approvers  in  question  were  sup- 
posed to  have  murdered,  collectively,  25,000 
persons  by  strangulation;  but  he  must  mean, 
we  presume,  that  this  was  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  the  gangs  to  which  these  individuals 
belonged.  The  patience,  perseverance,  and  in- 
genuity they  are  now  exercising  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  receive  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Colonel 
Sleeman  himself: —  « 

<*  A  stout  Mogul  officer,  of  noble  bearing  and 
singularly  handsome  countenance,  on  his  way 
from  the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
Gurmuktesur  Ghat,  near  Meeruth,to  pass  through 
Moradabad  and  Bareilly.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  fine  Turkee  horse,  and  attended  by  his  khid- 
mutgar  (buUer^i  and  groom.  Soon  after  crossiiu; 
the  river,  he  tell  in  with  a  small  party  of  well- 
dressed  and  modest-looking  men,  going  the  same 
road.  They  accosted  him  in  a  respectful  man- 
ner, and  attempted  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  He  had  heard  of  Thugs,  and  told 
them  to  be  ofi*.  They  smiled  at  his  idle  suspi- 
cions, and  tried  to  remove  them;  but  all  in 
vain :  the  Mogul  was  determined :  they  saw  his 
nostrils  swelling  with  indignation,  took  their  leave, 
and  followed  slowly.  The  next  morning  he  over- 
took the  same  number  of  men,  but  of  a  different 
appearance,  all  Mussulmans.  They  accosted 
him  in  the  same  respectful  manner;  talked  of 
the  danger  of  the  road,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
keeping  together,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
protection  of  any  mounted  gendeman  that  hap- 
pened to  be  going  the  same  way.  The  Mogul 
officer  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  resolved  to  have 
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no  companions  on  the  road.  They  persisted: 
his  nostr9s  began  again  to  svrell,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  he  bade  them  all  be  off,  or 
he  would  have  their  heads  from  their  shoulders. 
He  had  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  over  his 
shoulders,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  waist- 
belt,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  was  altogether 
a  very  formidable-looking  cavalier.  In  the  even- 
ing, another  party,  that  lodged  in  the  same 
surae,  became  very  intimate  with  the  butler  and 
groom.  They  were  going  the  same  road;  and 
as  the  Mogul  overtook  them  in  the  morning, 
they  made  their  bows  respectfully,  and  began  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  their  two  friends, 
the  groom  and  the  butler,  who  were  coming  up 
behind.  The  Mogul's  nostrils  began  again  to 
swell,  and  he  bade  th^  strangers  be  ofF.^  The 
groom  and  butler  interceded;  for  their  master 
was  a  grave,  sedate  man,  and  they  wanted  com- 
panions. All  would  not  do;  and  the  strangers 
fell  in  the  rear.  The  next  day,  when  they  had  got 
to  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  uninhabited 
plain,  the  Mogul  in  advance,  and  his  two  servants 
a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  he  came  up  to  a 
party  of  six  poor  Mussulmans  sitting  weeping 
by  the  side  of  a  dead  companion.  They  were 
soldiers  from  Lahore,  on  their  way  to  Lucknow, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
their  wives  and  children  once  more,  after  a  long 
and  painful  service.  Their  companion,  the  hope 
and  prop  of  his  family,  had  sun|(  under  the 
fatigue,  and  they  had  made  a  grave  for  him ;  but 
tiiey  were  poor  unlettered  men,  and  unable  to 
repeat  the  funeral  service  from  the  holy  Koran : 
would  his  highness  but  perform  this  last  office 
for  them,  he  would  no  doubt  find  his  reward  in 
this  world  and  the  next.  The  Mogul  dismount- 
ed ;  the  body  had  been  placed  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, with  its  head  towards  Mecca.  A  carpet 
was  spread;  the  Mogul  took  off  his  bow  and 
quiver,  then  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  placed 
tiiem  on  the  ground  near  the  body;  called  for 
water,  and  washed  his  feet,  hands,  and  face,  that 
he  might  not  pronounce  Uie  holy  words  in  an 
unclean  state.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  began 
to  repeat  the  funeral  service  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice.  Two  of  the  poor  soldiers  knelt  by  him, 
one  on  each  side,  in  silence.  The  other  four 
went  off  a  few  paces,  to  beg  that  the  butler  and 
groom  would  not  come  so  near  as  to  interrupt 
Sie  good  Samaritan  at  his  devotions.  All  being 
ready,  one  of  the  four,  in  "a  low  under-tone,  gave 
the  shimee  (signal);  the  handkerchiefs  were 
thrown  over  their  necks,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  three — the  Mogul  and  his  servants — were 
dead)  and  lying  in  the  grave  in  the  usual  man- 
ner— tlie  head  of  one  at  the  feet  of  the  one  below 
him.  All  the  parties  they  had  met  on  the  road 
belonged  to  a  gang  of  Jumaldehee  Thugs,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude.  In  despair  of  being  able  to 
win  the  Mogul's  confidence  in  the  usual  way, 
and  determined  to  have  the  money  and  jewels 
which  they  knew  he  carried  with  him,  they  had 


adopted  this  plan  of  disarming  him;  dug  the 
grave  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  open  plain, 
and  made  a  handsome  young  Mussulman  of  the 
party  the  dead  soldier.  The  Mogul  being  a  veiy 
stout  man,  died  almost  without  a  struggle,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such,  and  his  two  servants 
made  no  resistance." 

In  conclusion,  we  «ust  permit  ourselves  to 
express  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  recording  in  these  pages  3ie  names 
of  the  individuals  who  have  been  die  proximate 
agents  in  bringing  about  so  happy  a  mof al  revo- 
lution. We  have  strong  hope,  that  the  good 
work  will  spread,  and  Uiat  &e  government  of 
India  will  at  length  be  awakened  more  fully  to 
a  sense  of  its  duty,  and  even  to  a  sense  of  the 
glory  it  may  acquire— if  glory  be  its  object — ^by 
following  up  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  peace  and 
humanity. 


From  the  Fannen*  Cabinet. 
THE  SAILOR— OR  THE  VALU P  OF  A  POTATO. 

In  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  for  last  month,  is  re- 
printed an  article  by  the  late  S.  G.  Perkins,  of 
Boston,  on  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties 
of  pears;  and  in  illustration  of  the  diversities  of 
tastes  in  relation  to  fruits,  an  anecdote  is  related 
of  a  sailor,  who,  just  from  a  voyage,  had  chosen 
from  a  rich  variety  of  fruits  in  Boston  market,  a 
green  cucumber,  and  while  greedily  eating  it, 
bitter  end  first,  said  to  one  of  the  amused  spec- 
tators, **  If  you  will  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  the  first 
I  liave  tasted  this  year."  Now,  Jack  thought, 
by  this  remark,  he  fully  explained  to  the  by- 
standers the  ground  of  the  singularity  he  knew 
he  was  exhibiting  to  the  ** landsmen;*'  and  so 
he  did,  for  those  about  him  were  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  sailor  and  his 
wants.  But  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist^ 
from  which  paper  the  article  was  taken,  has  a 
note  upon  this  anecdote,  which  shows  conclu- 
sively, I  think,  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  them; 
and  I  feel  quite  sur^,  if  at  all  successfiil  in  my 
attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  I  shall  receive  his 
thanks.  "  We  should  rather  incline  to  call  this 
an  instance  of  the  sailor's  coarse  appetite^  than 
his  taste."  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  note, 
what  follows  being  a  just  criticism  on  the  mis- 
application of  the  word  taste,  and  not  explana- 
tory of  the  part  quoted. 

To  the  words  «* coarse  appetite"  I  object,  as 
implying  moral  degradation,  or,  vulgar  caprice ; 
whereas  Jack  was  in  no  degree  accountable  for 
his  peculiarity;  for  his  taste  was  depraved  or 
diseased  by  circumstances,  over  which  he  had 
no  control;  or,  rather,  his  blood  was  vitiated,  his 
body  predisposed  to  disease  by  a  long  voyage ; 
and  the  peculiar  appetite,  like  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals,  was  the  pointing  of  unerring 
Wisdom  to  the  best  attainable  remedy. 

It  is  difiicult  for  him  who  has  all  his  life 
breathed  an  atmosphere  teeming  with  the  ema- 
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nations  of  the  fresh  earth,  and  who  has  known 
no  want  of  its  recent  products  upon  his  table,  to 
conceive  the  feelings,  tlie  longings  of  him,  who 
for  six  successive  months  has  not  been  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  land;  the  salt  air,  the  salt 
spray,  "salt  junk,"  and  worm-eaten  bread,  with 
water  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  pure,  his  sole 
companions  and  support. 

I  believe  the  whaling  fleet  from  the  United 
States  alone,  employs  about  10,000  men;  many 
of  them  are  gone  from  home  four  years,  touch- 
ing at  ports  every  four  to  six  months,  for  such 
fresh  water  and  vegetables  as  the  port  may  fur- 
nish ;  but  as  the  "  fishing  grounds^'  are  almost 
wholly  intertropical,  such  vegetables  as  they  ob- 
tain keep  but  a  short  tim^ ;  henc&  the  condition 
of  the  men  on  these  long  voyages,  is  often  such 
as  I  have  represented;  only^ sometimes  they  are 
on  a  short  allowance  of  this  hard  fare.  No  long 
time  elapses  under  these  circumstances,  before 
nature  begins  to  succumb ;  scorbutic  symptoms 
arise ;  languor,  debiUty,  bleeding  at  the  mouth, 
and  dropsical  effusions  occur;  and  when  the 
deprivation  is  gready  protracted,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew  off 
duty  from  this  cause.  The  sailor  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  alacrity  in  the  performance  of 
his  ragged  offices,  alow  and  aloft,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  loses  his 
strength  and  his  ambition ;  he  has  no  pain,  but 
his  feet  swell,  his  appetite  for  such  as  the  ship 
affords,  fails,  and  he  moves  languidly  about;  a 
few  more  weeks  or  days,  and  a  watery  blood 
flows  from  his  mouth,  his  breathing  is  laboured ; 
effusion  of  water  i^  taking  place  in  the  chest; 
he  can  no  longer  go  tloft,  and  soon  he  goes  be- 
low, never  to  re-appear  on  deck,  unless  timely 
relief  comes  to  his  aid.  All  these  symptoms  are 
nnattended ' with  pain;  but  they  are  preceded 
and  accompanied  throughout,  with  the  intensest 
longing  for  fresh  vegetables;  and  these, — with 
an  exception  Dr  two  not  here  worth  naming, — 
are  his  only  remedy ;  with  them  he  lives,  with- 
out them  he  dies.  The  pointings  of  nature,  in 
this  case,  are  both  cutious  and  instructive;  the 
lemon,  the  melon,  and  all  fresh  fruits,  are  ac- 
ceptable and  useful;  but  the  most  urgent  call  is 
for  the  cruder  vegetables,  as  the  potato,  the  cab- 
bage, iLc.^f  and  this  in  their  crudest  state,  un- 
cooked— raw!  Yes,  the  Irish  potato,  raw!! 
Every  sailor  who  has  been  so  placed,  and  every 
physician  who  has  been  much  conversant  with 
their  diseases,  knows  that  these  are  the  very  re- 
medies, and  this  the  very  mode  of  administering 
them,  &at  most  speedily  and  most  surely  re- 
stores the  prostrated  man  to  health. 

Now,  a  ship  with  one-fourth  of  her  crew  be- 
low, and  few  of  the  remainder  quite  well,  <*  puts 
away"  for  the  land ;  but  she  is  six  weeks,  good 
sailing,  from  the  nearest  port,  and  some  of  her 
sick  must  be  buried  in  the  ocean  without  more 
timely  relief.  How  anxiously  does  every  eye 
watch  for  a  passing  ship— no  common  occur- 


rence in  the  mid-Pacific — with  a  hope  that  she 
may  be  late  from  some  haven,  and  yet  have  a 
few  fresh  vegetables.  The  ship  is  hailed,  and — 
what  is  more  precious  than  silvenior  gold — a  few 
potatoes  are  obtained — the  captain  is  the  almoner ; 
and  he  who  has  seen,  in  the  <*  far  West,"  a  herd 
besiege  the  kit  of  salt,  can  conceive  of  the  scene 
on  board  this  lucky  ship.  «'  Eighteen  on  deck, 
and  six  below,  all  told;  one  a  piece,  boys,  for 
the  well;  and  two  each,  for  the  sick,  daily." 
"  All  right,  sir."  Quickly  the  day's  allowance 
is  served,  and  closely  does  the  hard  hand  grasp 
the  prize ;  but  we  will  go  below — well  does  he 
know — that  sailor  in  his  narrow  **  bunk,"  with 
the  broad  bust,  well  bronzed  in  the  sun,  power- 
less, but  not  emaciated — well  does  he  know  the 
value  of  the  gift,  and  he  is  content  to  use  it  fru- 
gally—if too  exhausted  to  gnaw  the  sweet  mor- 
sel, a  shipmate  scrapes  a  Utde  with  his  knife  and 
places  it  upon  his  tongue ;  if  we  may  believe  the 
oftrrepeated  declaration,  no  fruit,  however  lus- 
cious, no  viand,  however  savory,  could  be  half 
so  palatable.  As  slowly  he  is  served  with  one 
morsel  after  another — without  drink,  without 
condiment, — ^he  seems  to  breathe  more  freely ; 
and  childish  as  hhnself  thinks  it,  his  emotions 
cannot  be  restrained;  they  are  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude ;  a  gratitude  not  confined  to  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  nor  yet,  to  the  noble  captain  of 
the  passing  ship,  who,  from  his  nearly  exhausted 
store,  has  bestowed  ^e  half  upon  them  whose 
need  was  greater  than  his ;  but  rough  as  is  his 
exterior,  the  heartfelt  offering  ascends  to  the 
bountiful  Giver. 

Ask  this  man  why  he  did  not  cook  his  potato, 
as  other  folks  do,  and  as  he  himself  ordinarily 
does?  lie  will  give  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  igno- 
rance that  could  prompt  such  9,  question,  and 
reply,  that  it  would  be  rendered  insipid,  lifeless, 
spoiled;  and  he  is  doubtless  right;  he  has  obey- 
ed the  instinct  within  him,  and  the  effect,  if  it 
were  not  so  common,  would  be  truly  marvel- 
lous; he  has  eaten  a  few  crude  bulbs,  fresh  from 
the  earth,  and  is  made  whole. 

Thus  a  single  bushel  of  sound  potatoes,  yes, 
often  a  less  quantity,  has  rescued  a  ship's  crew 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  from  the  most  im-* 
minent  peril.  How  wonderful  is  that  Provi- 
dence that  changes  our  very  tastes,  our  appe- 
tites; rendering  that  delicious  to  us,  which  is 
ordinarily  unpalatable  or  disgusting,  and  thus 
guiding,  equally  the  simple  and  the  wise,  to  the 
use  of  the  means  our  infirmities  require. 

The  sailor  is  my  friend,  and  I  would  not  see 
him  wronged;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  his 
tastes  are  not  always  thus  pure — he  will  cheer- 
fully give  his  silver  dollar  for  a  single  Irish  po- 
tato in  time  of  need;  and  with  equal  alacrity, 
the  same  sum  for  a  twist  of  •*  Negro-head:"  not 
unfrequently,  also,  when  on  shore,  he  is  induced 
by  the  tempter  to  bestow  his  money  for  gratifi- 
cations less  innocent — still,  he  is  a  man  of  noble 
impulses,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  and 
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conld  we  realize  his  peculiar  privations  and 
perik,  I  am  sure  one  good  effect  would  be,  to 
kindle  our  dormant  sympathies  in  his  behalf; 
and  another,  to  inspire  us  with  a  more  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  unceasing  bounty  that 
crowns  our  board.  Index. 

Philadelphia^  llmo.,  1847. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  18,  1847. 


The  article  on  the  Letheon,  published  last  week, 
and  the  communication  on  -the  same  subject,  in- 
serted in  the  present  number,  were  received  from 
professional  men  of  highly  respectable  character. 
The  editot  making  no  claim  to  medical  science, 
will  not  presume  to  decide  where  Doctors  disagree, 
but  leave  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  He  will,  however,  venture  the 
remark,  that  the  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
this  potent  stuporific  ought  never  to  be  applied  hy 
unskilfnl  hands ;  and  that  the  most  eagaciouft physi- 
cian should  watch  its  symptoms  with  the  vigilance 
and  scrupulosity  due  to  an  uncertain  experiment. 


The  recent  journals  from  New  York  announce 
the  death  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  departed  on  the 
12lh  in  St.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  is 
well  known  to  have  long  occupied  a  prominent  sta- 
tion, and  to  have  been  justly  esteemed  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  and  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge.  ,  His  commentaries  upon  ^American 
law  are  regarded  by  the  profession  as  a  rich  acces- 
sion to  legal  learning. 

The  second  rolume  of  the  Non-S]aveholder  is 
just  completed;  and  we  understand  the  editors 
intend  to  continue  the  publication.  The  volumes 
already  issued,  are  replete  with  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  we  have  o 
reason  to  apprehend  that  those  yet  to  appear  will 
fall  below  them  in  worth  and  importance. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  President's  message  was  read  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  on  the  7thinst. 

A  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  executive  views  in  relation  to  Mexico.  The  * 
oft  repeated  assertion,  that  the  existing  war  was 
commenced  by  the  Mexican  government,  is  re- 
iterated in  this  document.  The  declaration  of  a 
former  message,  that  the  war  is  not  prosecuted  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest,  is  referred  to  as  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  present  policy,  yet  we  are  dis- 
tinctly informed  that  the  cession  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Cabfornias,  and  the  establishment  of  the 


Rio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  constituted  an  ultimatum 
which  our  commissioner  was,  under  no  circum- 
stance, to  yield.  The  executive  policy  includes 
the  ]^ermanent  annexation  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mexican  territory  to  the  United  States ;  and  the 
expediency  of  immediately  extending  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  Union  over  that 
country,  is  suggested  to  Congress.  Indemnity  is 
claimed  for  the  expenses,  of  the  war;  and  it  is 
plainly  asserted  that  Mexico  possesses  no  means, 
except  the  cession  of  a  part  of  her  territory,  to 
liquidate  this  claim.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
cast,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  of  the  war 
on  the  invaded  country.  The  revenues  of  the 
Mexican  government  have  been  seized  and  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  American  army.  Autnority 
has  also  been  ^ven  to  the  commanders^  to  exact 
forced  contributions  from  the  Mexican  people. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  presidential 
message,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Mexican  con* 
test ;  and  from  this  we  may  confidently  infer,  that 
unless  the  power  of  Congress  should  be  interT>08ed 
to  stem  the  tide  of  war,  this  desolating  and  aemo- 
talizing  conflict  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Well  may  the  exclamation  of  the 
poet  be  applied  to  our  own  day, 

"  Mj  ear  it  pained, 
Mr  aoul  !■  sick  at  every  daj*8  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  ii  firied." 

Congress  has  not  yet  transacted  much  business. 
William  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  was  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  House.  On  the  8th  a  memorial  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  from  the  Legislature  of 
Oregon,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territo- 
rial Grovemment. 

It  appears  that  the  fire  at  Columbus,  la.,  though 
large  for  the  size  of  the  town,  was  not  so  destruc- 
tive as  was  at  first  reported.  About  half  a  dozen 
houses  were  consumed,  among  them  two  drug 
stores. 

Dates  from  England  to  the  Idth  nit.  have  been 
received  by  the  Britannia.  Monetary  affairs  are 
gradually  improving,  though  the  pressure  is  as  yet 
but  little  alleviated,  and  there  have  been  a  numoer 
of  additional  failures.  A  list  of  thirty-five  failures 
is  given,  as  having  occurred  since  the  4th  ult.  A 
few  took  place  on  the  continent,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  within  the  British  dominions.  A  London 
brokerage  house  had  failed  ]  liabUities  estimated  at 
£350,000.  The  worst  of  the  crisis,  however,  seems 
to  be  past,  and  confidence  and  nope  are  slowly 
returning.  The  British  Parliament  convened  on 
the  18th  uh.  The  packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  was  totally 
lost  on  the  night  of  the  10th  ult.  near  Cape  Clear, 
Ireland,  and  ninety4tD0  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
perished,  only  ei^teen  being  saved,  of  whom  three 
were  passengers.  Another  account  makes  the  loss 
ninetv-one,  four  passengers  saved.  A  thick  fog, 
which  had  prevailed  for  several  days,  had  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  an  observation  of  the 
sun,  and  while  they  were  actually  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  insid  e  Clear  Island,  (on  which  Cape 
Clear  is  situated,)  they  supposed  themselves  to  oe 
off  Cork  harbor.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  they 
mistook  the  position  of  a  light  on  shore,  and  while 
running  before  a  strong  gale,  struck  with  tremendous 
force  upon  a  small  island  or  rock,  called  Calf  Island 
We8t,where  a  rocky  oliff  rises  perpendicnlarlj  above 
the  water  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  In  twelve 
minutes  from  the  first  concussion,  the  vessel  was 
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80  completely  dashed  to  pieces,  that  it  is  said  the 
only  Testiges  of  her  that  coulcl  be  found,  were 
small  fragments  of  timber,  not  more  than  four  feet 
Jong.  The  S.  W.  was  on  her  forty-seventh  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  was  owned  by  several 
persons  in  New  York,  and  was  insured  to  the 
amount  of  about  $120,000  on  vessel,  cargo  and 
frei^t. 

Murders  and  outrages  still  continue  in  Ireland. 

Hostilities  had  commenced  in  Switzerland. 

A  convention  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia^  for  the  formation  of  a  tariff 
based  upon  the  prmciple  of  the  German  Com- 
mercial League. 

12th  mo.  14th.  The  Telegraph  from  Cincinnati 
announces  that  there  is  snow  there  eighteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  that  a  great. freshet  prevails  in  the 
Ohio,  the  lower  part  of  the  city  being  entirely 
submei^ed. 

»  Philcdelphia  MarUt,  Uik  inst.  Flour  dull  at 
$6.50  for  export ;  $6.60  to  7.50  for  city  use.  Rye 
flour,  $5.25.  Com  meal,  $3.25.  Wheat,  $1.45  to 
1.48  for  prime  lots,  mostJy  Genesee;  $1.37  to  1.40 
for  fair  to  good  Southern  reds.  Rye  90  c.  Com 
56  to  57  for  new ;  60  c.  for  mised  lots  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania  yellow. 

Feathers,  Western,  34  to  36  cts.  Fish,  No.  1. 
$8.00;  No.  2,  $7.00.  Oats,  87*  cts.  Pork  and 
Bacon  without  improvement.  Lard,  9i  to  lOJ.- — 
N.  American  and  if.  S.  Gazette. 


Change  of  bed  in  the  Great  Miami  Riveb* — 
The  late  freshet  has  made  quite  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  Great  Miamij  near  its  moutn.  The 
river,  after  approaching  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
point  at  which  it  empties  into  the  Ohio,  makes  a 
detour  or  bend  of  some  four  or  five  miles,  and  re- 
turns to  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  place 
where  it  commences.  During  the  recent  high 
water,  the  river  cat  a  new  channel  across  the  neck 
or  narrowest  part  of  the  intervening  land,  and  on 
Monday  the  whole  bodv  of  the  river  was  rushed 
through  it — ^the  old  bed  being  filled  with  standing 
water,  without  the  least  current. 

The  new  cut  is  some  twenty-rods  wide,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  made  through  rich 
alluvial  soil,  which  for  years  has  been  cultivated  in 
oom. 

Am  this  curve  was  the  only  part  of  the  Great 
Miami  which  paosed  throush  the  State  of  Indiana, 
this  change  of  chahnel  will  nave  the  singular  effect 
of  withdrawing  the  river  entirely  from  the  soil  of 
that  Commonwealth,  and  placing  it  altogether 
within  the  State  of  Onio. — Cincinnati  Atlas. 


Ffom  Cbamben*!  Edlobargh  Journal. 
TRUMAN  HENRY  SAFFORD. 
(Concluded  from  page  184.) 

I  took:  him  into  the  mensuration  of  solids. 
Said  I,  «*  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  regular 
pyramid,  whose  shut  height  is  17  feet,  and  the 
base  a  pentagon,  of  which  each  side  is  33.5  feet  ?*' 
In  about  two  minutes,  af\er  amplifying  about  the 
room,  as  his  custom  is,  he  replied,  ^*  3354.5558." 
^How  did  you  do  it?"  said  I.  He  answered, 
"<  Multiply  33.5  by  5,  and  that  product  by  8.5, 
and  add  this  product  to  the  product  obtained  by 


squaring  33.5,  and  multiplying  the  square  by 
the  tabular  area  taken  from  the  table  correspond- 
ing to  a  pentagon."  Oi^  looking  at  this  process, 
it  is  strictly  scientific.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that 
I  was  examining  him  on  different  branches  of 
mathematics  requiring  the  application  of  differ- 
ent rules,  and  that  he  went  from  one  sum  to 
another  with  rapidity,  performing  the  work,  in 
his  mind  when  asked,  and  the  wonder  is  still 
greater.  Then  I  desired  him  to  find  the  surface 
of  a  sphere.  "  Hence,"  said  I,  "  required  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diameter 
being  7921  miles?"  He  replied,  as  quick  as 
thought,  <<  197,11 1,024  square  miles."  To  do 
it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  the  pro- 
duct by  3.1416.  Then  I  wished  him  to  give'me 
the  solidity  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  said  I, "  What 
is  the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the  mean  diameter 
being  7918.7  miles  ?"  He  writhed  about,  flew 
rapidly  about  the  room,  flashed  his  eyes,  and  in 
about  a  minute  said,  "259,992,792,083."  To 
do  this,  he  multiplied  the  cube  of  7918.7  by 
.5236.  I  believe  he  used  a  few  figures  in  doini 
this  sum,  but  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  performed 
a  much  larger  one  in  his  mind,  as  I  shall  soon 
show.  I  5ien  asked  him  to  give  me  the  cube 
root  of  3,723,875.  He  replied  quicker  than  I  could 
write  it,  and  that  mentally,  "  155— is  it  not? 
Yes."  Then,  said  I,  "  What  i^  the  cube  root  of 
5,177,717?"  Said  he,  "173."  "Of  7,880,599?" 
He  instantly  said, "  199."  These  roots  he  gave, 
calculated  wholly  in  his  mind,  as  quick  as  you 
could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his  parents  if  I 
might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  perform  mentally. 
They  said^ey  did  not  wish  to  tax  his  mind  too 
much,  nor  often  to  its  full  capacity,  but  were 
quite  willing  to  let  me  try  him  once.  Then 
8aidl,multiplyin  your  Aeac/,365,365,365,365,365 
by  365,365,365,365,365,365 !"  He  flew  round 
the  room  like  a  top,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over 
the  top  of  his  boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes 
in  their  sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking, 
and  then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not 
more  than  one  minute,  said  he,  "133,491,850, 
208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225 1"  The 
boy's  father,  C.  N.  Smith,  and  myself,  had 
each  a  pencil  and  slate  to  take  down  the  answer, 
and  he  gave  it  to  us  in  periods  of  three  figures 
each,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  write 
them.  And  what  was  still  more  wonderful,  he 
began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand,  and  to  bring 
out  the  answer  from  left  to  right,  giving  first, 
"  133,491,"  &c.  Here,  confounded  above  mea- 
sure, I  gave  up  the  examination.  The  boy 
looked  pale,  and  said  he  inras  tired.  He  said  it 
was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  done ! 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  looked 
pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like  this ! 
Such  experiments  resemble  certain  animal  mur- 
ders, in  which  the  victim  is  tortured  to  death  for 
the  gratification  of  scientific  curiosity.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  young  Safford  has  been  pronounced 
to  be « fore-doomed.'   But  more  mercifol  inquirers 
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have  given  a  very  different  account  of  the  relative 
working  of  his  mind  and  body.     They  deny  any 
distortion  of  features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow, 
any  diminution  of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his 
boyish  eye.     They  tell  us  that  he  walks  with  a 
free  step  round  the   room,  threading  his  way 
behind  chairs,  gliding  into  corners,  and  looking 
up  at  the  questioner  as  he  passes  with  a  smile, 
apparently  no  more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his 
usual  play.     It  would  seem  clear  from  this  that 
if  he  is  fore-doomed,  it  is  not  by  nature,  but  by 
man.     But  the  frail  constitution,   the   delicate 
health,  the  small  limbs,  the  brilliant  eyes,  the 
pallid  countenance,  are  kiot  necessarily  indications 
of  early  death ;  and  there  are  curcumstances  in 
the  case  before  us  which  give  every  hope  that, 
if  the  boy  only  receives  fair  play,  he  may  live 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the 
constellation  of  science,  instead  of  passing  away, 
as  some  anticipate,  like  the  meteor  of ,  the  mo- 
ment.    One   of  these  circumstances   is   what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  that  in  him  the  intellectual  does  not  require 
to  draw  upon  the  physical  man  for  aid  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies.     In  ordinary  cases,  when 
the  feats,  as  in  the  present,  are  not  performed  by 
intuition,  but  are  the  jresultof  previous  study,  the 
calculator  or  reasoner  suspends,  so  far  as  he  can, 
the  exercise  of  those  Acuities  that  are  applied  to 
the  uses  of  the  body :   he  abstracts  his  senses 
from  external  objects,  and  appears  either  to  exact 
from  tiiem   some  mysterious  aid  within,  or  at 
least  to  require  a  strict  neutrality.     With  the 
Vermont  boy,  on  the  contrary,  the  external  per- 
ceptions seem  to  quicken  in  the  mental  excite- 
ment.    The  exercise  of  his  body  goes  on  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  exercise  of  his  mind ;  and 
if  he  is  engaged  in  any  ordinary  employment  at 
the  time,  instead  of  suspending  it,  he  redoubles 
his  energy.     This  affords  a  hope  that  in  his  case 
the  mind  may  not  be  worked  in  any  fatal  dispro- 
portion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  statements  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  gen- 
tleman who  tested  its  powers  so  rigourously. 

"  But  youpg  Safford's  strength  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of  mental 
absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in  knowledge 
as  a  sponge  does  water.  Chemistry,  botany, 
philosophy,  geography,  and  history  are  his  sport. 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  what  question 
you  ask  him,  he  answers  very  readily.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  some  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry. He  understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He  said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  began  to  explain  the  process. 

**  His  memory,  too,  is  very  retentive.  Ite  has 
pored  over  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  so  much,  that  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  a  question  asked  him,  drawn  from 
either  of  those  immense  volumes^  that  he  will 


not  answer  instanfly.  I  saw  the  volumes,  and 
also  noticed  he  had  left  his  marks  on  almost 
every  page.  I  asked  to  see  his  mathematical 
works.  He  sprang  into  his  study  and  produced 
me  Greenleafs  Arithmetic,  Perkins's  Algebra, 
Playfair's  Euclid,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies's 
Algebra,  Hutton's  Mathematics,  Flint's  Survey, 
ing,  the  Cambridge  Mathematics,  Gummere's 
Astronomy,  and  several  nautical  almanacs.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  mastered  them  all.  He 
replied  that  he  had.  And  an  lamination  of 
him,  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  convinced  me 
that  he  had,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  had  far 
outstripped  them.  His  knowledge  is  not  intui- 
tive.    He  is  a  pure  and  profound  reasoner." 


From  Chamberi'  Edinburgh  Journal. 

RISING  AND  SINKING  OF  LANI)  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

'  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  perfect 
stability  with  the  ground  on  which  we  tread,  that 
we  are  prone  to  incredulity  when  told  of  up- 
heaves of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  immediately 
referred  to  the  action  of  volcanoes  or  earth- 
quakes. And  when  travellers  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  latter  convulsions  for  the  first  time, 
their  description  of  their  sensations  presents  a 
singular  mixture  of  bewilderment  and  alarm, 
jostling  long-settled  convictions.  Startling,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes, 
the  subsidence  or  elevation  of  hills,  draining  or 
formation  of  lakes,  and  diversion  of  rivers,  they 
only  represent  on  the  sudden  what  has  in  all  time 
been  effected  by  the  slow  and  silent,  though  not 
less  sure,  operations  of  nature  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  That  such  changes  have  taken  place 
in  past  ages,  many  persons  are  willing  to  believe ; 
but  they  mcline  to  doubt  the  existence  of  similar 
movements  in  the  present  period.  They  have 
heard  or  read  of  beds  of  marine  shells  being  found 
at  elevations  and  places  far  remote  from  the  sea, 
or  of  ancient  vessels  dug  up  far  below  the  soil ; 
but  these  things  have  been  conveniently  referred 
to  the  Delu^,  or  some  sudden  inundation,  under 
the  impression  that  since  those  events  no  farther 
commotion  has  happened.  But  the  observations 
of  scientific  men  testify  to  the  alterations  con- 
tinually going  on  over  large  portions  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  due  to 
the  violence  of  earthquakes. . 

Mr.  Lyell  was  the  first  to  make  these  pheno- 
mena popularly  known  in  this  country,  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  a  work  which  we  are 
greatly  pleased  to  see  republished  in  a  seventh 
edition,  abounding  as  it  does  with  sound  and 
comprehensive  views  likely  to  do  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  geolo^cal  science.  This  writer 
directed  attention  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land  in  Sweden  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  and  a  summary  of  his  observations, 
as  amplified  in  the  new  edition,  will  serve  to 
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convey  an  idea   of  what  ifl  known  of  this  inte-j 
resting  phenomenon. 

We  may  premise  that  instances  of  upheaval 
and  submergence  are  more  general  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Many  changes  of  level  are  to 
be  traced  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  Sicily, 
shells,  identical  with  those  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  found  at  a  height  of  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Calabria  pre- 
sents similar  appearances.  The  latter  country, 
it  is  thought,  is  slowly  risipg — a  point  not  yet 
determined,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short 
period  during  which  observations  have  been 
made.  In  the  bay  of  B&iae,  fish  are  now  caught 
on  certain  parts  of  the  coast;  which,  in  1807, 
were  dry  land ;  the  depression  goes  cm  at  the 
rate  of  one  inch  in  four  years.  Places  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  slowly  increasing  their 
distance  from  the  sea;  and  according  to  Van 
Hoff,  a  German  writer,  the  island  of  Tahiti  gains 
in  height  every  year.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown 
that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Oc^an  has  undergone 
firequent  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  coral 
reefs  being  sometime^  elevated  into  mountain 
ranges,  at  others  sunk  fathomd  below  the  level 
at  which  they  were  formed.  In  1822,  a  portion 
of  the  South  American  continent,  equal  in  extent 
to  the  British  isles,  was  raised;  and  similar 
movements  are  still  going  on.  To  turn  to  our 
own  country.  The  town  of  Brighton  once  stood, 
where  the  chain  pier  is  now  built,  on  a  beach 
which  the  sea  had  abandoned  for  ages.  In  Shet- 
land and  Cornwall  great  changes  have  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Evidences  of  up- 
heaval are  apparent  on  some  parts  bordering  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  In  the  Isle  of  Arran  a 
circle  of  inland  cliffs  is  distinctly  visible.  A  large 
portion  of  Lincolnshire  was  once  covered  by  the 
sea,  where  cattle  now  graze ;  while  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Yorkshire,  towns  which  were  busy 
ports  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  now  covered 
by  the  waves.  At  one  part  of  the  Norfolk  shore 
there  is  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  float  a  frig- 
ate, where,  fifty  years  ago,  stood  a  cliff  fifty  feet 
m  heij^ht. 

Many  other  facts  might  be  adduced,  were  more 
required,  to  prove  the  existence  of  constant 
change.  The  results  may  appear  small,  when 
compared  with  the  agencies  at  work,  and  the 
long  ages  required  to  produce  them ;  yet  when 
looked  at  as  the  means  by  which  nature  provides 
for  the  duration  of  her  empire,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  estimate  them  at  their  full  value. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Celsius, 
a  celebrated  Swedish  naturalist,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  waters  of  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas  were  slowly  subsiding,  the  decrease  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  feet  in  one  hundred  years. 
The  fact  he  showed  had  been  noticed  by  ancient 
writers,  according  to  whom  Scandinavia  was 
formerly  an  island,  but  towards  the  ninth  century 
had  become  part  of  the  continent  by  the  retreat- 
ing of  the  waters.     In  common,  however,  with 


the  early  astronomers,  who  were  deceived  by 
apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  so  these  writers, 
and  Celsius  himself,  were  deceived  by  the  ap- 
parent subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  speculations 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  which  it  was  argued 
that  as  there  waa  no  proof  of  a  rising  of  the 
ocean  in  other  regions,  there  could  be  no  sinking 
in  the  north.  Playfair  suggested  that  the  appear- 
ances were  due  rather  to  an  elevation  of  the  land 
—an  opinion  confirmed  by  Von  Buch,  who,  after 
exploring  Sweden  in  1807,  expressed  his  con- 
viction "  that  the  whole  country,  from  Frederick- 
shall,  in  Norway,  to  Abo  in  Fmland,  and  per- 
haps as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  was  slowly^ and 
insensibly  rising."  This  declaration  from  so 
eminent  an  authority  led  to  a  more  critical  ex* 
amination  of  the  subject.  Marks  had  been 
chiselled  in  the  rocks  on  various  parts  of  the 
Baltic  shores,  to  serve  as  an  inidex  of  the  water 
level.  These  were  inspected  by  a  commission 
in  1820-*21,  and  a  report  was  presented  to  the 
Iloyal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  in  which  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  subsequently  to  the  in* 
cision  of  the  marks,  was  clearly  demonstrated  ; 
at  the  same  time  new  marks  were  made. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lyell  set  out  for  Sweden,  to  con- 
vince himself,  by  actual  observation,  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  theory  advanced.  He  first 
visited  the  famous  castle  of  Calmar;  the  bases 
of  two  projecting"  towers  were  once  washed  by 
the  sea,  but  now  they  are  above  the  sea  level, 
having  risen  four  feet  in  as  many  centuries.  He 
also  examined  the  marks  cut  by  direction  of  the 
commissioners  in  1820-'21,  and  found  them  in 
all'  cases  from  four  to  five  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which,  when  first  cut,  they 
exactly  indicated ;  and  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts,  and  inquiry  among  the  most  eminent 
Swedish  engineers,  assured  himself  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a  rise  of  the  land  was  alto- 
gether conclusive.  The  absence  of  tides  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  render  the  de- 
termination of  the  upheaval  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  On  reference  to  a  map  of  tfiose  countries, 
a  range  of  small  islands  will  be  seen  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland,  and  following  its  in- 
dentations;  these  islands,  locally  termed  skar, 
(shair,)  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  by  re- 
pelling the  violence  of  the  waves,  leave  the 
space  within  comparatively  calm.  The  natives 
take  advantage  of  this  cii'cumstance  for  their  short 
coasting  voyages;  and  by  passing  frequently 
through  the  intricate  channel,  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  rock.  Notwithstanding 
the  slowness  of  the  upward  movement,  it  is  suf^ 
ficient  to  derange  the  navigation ;  channels  are 
narrowed,  twisted,  or  altogether  filled  up.  Rocks 
which  formerly  were  sunken,  are  now  several 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  by  the 
resort  of  sea  birds  and  other  accumulations,  in 
time  are  converted  into  islands.  As  the  process 
goes  on,  the  hollows  between  dry  up,  and  become 
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pastures  surrounded  by  fir-clad  clifTs.  Instances 
of  this  transformation  have  occurred,  within  the' 
memory  of  living  witnesses,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Sweden.  With  regard  to 
this  change,  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  "  My  attention 
was  frequently  called  to  low  pastures  from  one 
to  three  miles  inland^  where  the  old  inhabitants 
or  their  fathers  remembered  that  boats  and  ships 
had  sailed.  The  traveller  would  not  have  sus- 
pected such  recent  conversions  of  sea  into  terra 
firma;  there  are  few  regions  where  a  valley 
newly  gained  from  the  sea  may  so  rapidly  assume 
an  air  of  considerable  antiquity.  Every  small 
island  and  rock  off  this  coast  is  covered  with 
wood ;  and  it  only  requires  that  the  intervening 
channels  and  fiords  should  dry  up,  and  become 
overspread  with  green  turf,  for  tfie  country  to 
wear  at  once  an  inland  aspect,  with  open  glades 
and  plains  surrounded  by  well  wooded  heights." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  Warvdckskire  Jforth  Monthly  Meeting 

concerning  Mary  Capper,  deceased. 

Our  late  dear  and  valued  friend  Mary  Capper 
was  born  in  1755,  at  Rugely,  Staffordshire.  In 
a  letter  written  to  a  relation  in  1835,  from  which 
most  of  the  subsequent  extracts  have  been  taken, 
she  commemorates  the  Divine  grace  by  which 
she  was  preserved  throughout  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  in  the  following  striking  language  :  ''In 
the  present  day  it  seems  as  if  all  was  swallowed 
up  in  mercy,  and  in  the  marvellous  watchful 
care,  which  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  ignor- 
ance from  wandering  far  in  the  broad  way,  and 
has  brought  me  hitherto,  through  a  wilderness  of 
pits  and  snares,  and  above  all  has  settled  my 
heart  in  a  calm,  peaceful,  lowly  state,  no  more 
tossed  with  floating  opinions,  but  watching, 
waiting,  and  praying  yet  to  be  perfected  and 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Her  parents 
were  members  of  the  national  establishment,  and 
brought  her  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  its  rites 
and  ceremonies :  she  says  '<  my  dear  and  valued 
parents  accustomed  their  children  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  my  beloved  mother  especially,  to 
whom  I  often  itead  and  asked  questions  relative 
to  some  passages  when  I  was  about  eight  or  ten 
years  old."  Whilst  quite  young  she  spent  a 
considerable  time  at  Macclesfield,  under  the  care 
of  an  aunt,  where*  she  was  allowed  to  accompany 
her  young  companions  to  the  theatre,  and  other 
public  places  of  amusement,  nor  was  she  at  that 
time  sensible  of  the  evil  tendency  of  such  prac- 
tices. The  first  impression  of  a  contrary  nature 
distinctly  remembered  appears  to  have  been 
during  a  residence  at  Birmingham,  which  she 
says,  "  was  whilst  on  my  knees  at  my  accustomed 
evening  prayers :  my  thoughts  being  confused 
and  dissipated,  I  lay  down  comfortless,  believing 
that  whatever  distracted  and  hindered  prayer 
must  be  wrong ;  this  impression  rested  with  me. 


and  from  time  to  time  led  to  deep  reflection  and 
secret  conflict ;  the  witness  for  truth  lefl  me  not, 
and  as  little  sacrifices,  such  as  declining  gay 
parties,  seemed  to  yield  a  peaceful  calm,  I  was 
favoured  with  resolution  to  persevere."  She 
also  says  '*  I  was  at  times,  and  many  times  in 
earlier  life,  very  thoughtful  as  to  the  genuine 
eflect  of  religion  on  the  mind ;  my  constitution 
was  weak,  which  I  have  considered  a  favoar, 

i amongst  others,)  as  my  nature  was  volatile,  and 
was  much  left  as  to  outward  restraints."  She 
gradually  became  increasingly  serious,  but  for 
several  years  made  little  alteration  in  her  ban- 
ners or  personal  appearance. 

In  1776  she  went  to  France,  on  account  of  the 
precarious  state  of  her  health,  and  that  she 
might  be  qualified  by  education  to.  obtain  for 
herself,  if  needful,  a  respectable  maintenance. 
Whilst  there  she  was  much  exposed  to  dissi- 
pating company,  but  appears  to  have  been  re- 
markably preserved :  soon  af^r  her  return  an 
obvious  change  took  place  in  her  religious  views, 
and  she  remarks :  '^  In  process  of  time  I  could 
not  conform  to  what  I  had  been  taught  as  being 
necessary  to  salvation ;  t  kept  much  retired  with- 
out attending  any  place  of  worship,  or  having  a 
view  to  any,  although  I  think  I  had  been  at  a 
Friends*  meeting  for  worship  at  Birmingham, 
but  do  not  call  to  mind  any  particular  impression, 
saving  a  tenderness  of  spirit,  I  think  to  tears." 
If  appears,  however,  from  a  manuscript  journal 
kept  by  our  dear  friend,  that  whilst  making  a 
short  stay  in  London,  on  her  way  to  Prance,  she 
was  introduced  to  several  members  of  our  So- 
ciety, from  whom  she  received  considerable  in- 
formation relative  to  our  principles,  and  in  whose 
company  she  attended  a  meeting  for  worship  in 
Gracechurch  street  She  resided  for  some  time 
with  her  brother,  who  was  a  minister  of  the 
episcopal  establishment :  whilst  under  his  roof, 
she  was  brought  into  very  close  ei^ercise  of 
mind  respecting  taking  what  is  termed  the  sacra- 
ment, which  she  says  *'  was  administered  by  my 
brother  with  much  solemnity ;"  but  she  adds, 
**  The  best  of  teachers  was  pleased  to  calm  and 
quiet  my  mind  on  a  subject  so  important,  that  I 
no  more  repeated  the  ceremony." 

About  the  year  1784  she  went  to  reside  with 
one  of  her  brothers  in  London,  and  became  a 
regular  attender  of  our  religious  meetings.  She 
says,  "On  my  decidedly  going  to  Friends' 
meetings,  my  dear  father,  no  doubt  in  faithfulness 
to  his  own  religious  views,  and  the  desire  to  rescue 
a  poor  child  from  apprehended  error,  desired 
not  my  return  to  the  parental  roof  unless  I  could 
be  satisfied  with  the  religious  education  he  had 
conscientiously  given  me;  this,  with  a  tender 
heart-piercing  remonstrance  from  my  dear  mother, 
was  far  more  deeply  felt  tlian  I  can  describe, 
and  marvellous  in  my  view,  even  to  this  day, 
was  the  setded  firm  belief,  that  I  must  follow  on 
to  know  the  soul's  salvation  for  myself  truly  in  a 
way  that  I  knew  not." 
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Mary  Capper  was  settled  within  the  compags 
of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  admitted  into 
membership  by  that  meeting  about  the  year 
1788.  Whilst  residing  in  London  she  believed 
herself  called  upon  to  express  a  few  words  in 
oar  meetings  for  worship,  which  she  thus  de- 
scribes. "  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  as  to 
any  serious  thoughts  of  speaking  in  a  religious 
meeting ;  it  sometimes  arose  in  my  view,  that 
possibly  I  might  have  to  tell  unto  others  how  I 
had  been  tauffht  and  kept  from  the  broad  way  of 
destruction,  out  a  few  words  arising  in  my  mind 
with  something  of  unusual  power,  I  think  at  the 
Peel  meeting,  I  stood  up  and  spoke  them,  and 
was  yery  quiet,  nor  did  I  anticipate  or  foresee 
that  such  a  thing  might  ever  be  again,  and  thus 
was  I  led  on  from  time  to  time,  not  knowing  but 
each  time  might  be  the  last"  Our  dear  friend 
removed  to  Birmingham  in  1789,  and  in  1794 
she  was  recommended  to  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders ;  in  reference  to  which,  she  re- 
marks, **  I  know  not  that  I  ever  questioned  the 
propriety  of  such  a  istep,  yet  really  so  simple, 
so  like  a  childlike  learner  to  this  day,  I  know  not 
that  I  can  claim  the  awfully  important  character 
<rfa  gospel  minister."  Her  travels  in  (he  work  of 
the  ministry  were  a  good  deal  confined  to  her  own 
and  the  neighbourmg  quarterly  meetings ;  in 
many  of  her  religious  visits  she  united  with  her 
friend,  Mary  Beesley,  of  Worcester ;  in  ad- 
diiion  to  several  journeys  nearer  home,  they 
visited,  in  1798,  Friends  of  Brbtol  and  Somerset- 
shire, and  in  1800  they  united  in  a  visit  to  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  Oxfordshire. 
In  1803  she  was  liberated  to  unite  with  the  same 
friend,  then  Mary  Lewis,  in  a  visit  to  Hamp- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire. 

In  1811  Mary  Capper  removed  to  Leomins- 
ter, and  was  recommended  from  thence  back  to 
Birmingham  in  1816,  where  she  resided  until 
her  death.  In  1823  she  was  liberated  for  service 
in  and  about  London,  and  in  1826  she  visited  the 
meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Leicestershire, 
which  appears  to  have  been  her  last  engagement 
of  this  nature  away  from  home. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  of  a  spiritual 
character ;  having  herself  largely  partaken  of  the 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  she  was  often 
concerned  to  encourage  the  sincere-hearted  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  these  proving  seasons,  look- 
ing for  effectual  help  to  the  light  and  power  of 
our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  and  frequently,  whilst 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  the  low  otate  of  things 
amongst  us,  as  a  religious  society,  she  looked 
forward  with  encouragement  and  hope  towards 
a  brighter  period.  She  was  accustomed,  both  in 
her  ministry  and  in  her  conversation,  to  express 
the  great  objection  she  felt  to  a  disputatious  spirit, 
particularly  when  exercised  in  matters  relatmg 
to  doctrine,  recommending  her  young  friends, 
who  were  anxiously  inquiring  after  truUi,  to  wait 
for  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  light,  which  in  due 


time  would  make  known  all  that  was  needful  for 
their  salvation,  if  they  were  faithful  to  that  which 
was  already  manifested  to  them,  and  stating  her 
belief  that  such  would  never  be  suffered  to  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  Our  dear  friend  was  very 
exemplary  in  the  attendance  pf  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  even  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  hfe,  when  her  bodily  powers  were  much 
weakened.  She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  her  friends, 
was  ever  ready  to  afford  advice  or  assistance  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  with  very 
limited  means  was  an  example  of  contentment, 
and  liberality  to  the  poor.  Her  correspondence, 
until  within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  was  ex- 
tensive, and  many  of  her  letters  were  addressed 
to  those  who  were  in  affliction,  or  who  she 
thought  in  some  way  needed  her  affectionate  re- 
membrance>^r  sympathy ;  and  for  usefulness  in 
this  way  she  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

The  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition, 
and  her  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  endeared 
her  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her,  ^d 
rendered  her  society  both  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  our  religious  Society,  believing  them  to  be  in 
full  accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  but 
largely  cherished  Christian  love  and  charity  to 
all  those  who  conscientiously  differed  from  her.  In 
a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
age,  she  says,  "  I  am  bound  in  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gentle  hand  of  mercy  which  has 
guided  me  hitherto  and  joined  me  in  strong  af- 
fection to  thfe  Society,  and  satisfied  my  seeking 
mind  as  to  the  genuine  gospel  principles  of  sal- 
vation.'' In  a  memorandum  made  about  the 
same  time,  after  referring  to  the  earlier  part  of 
her  Christian  experience,  she  proceeds :  "  The 
sinfiilness  of  sin  in  all  its  subdeties  is  not  dis- 
covered all  at  once,  neither  is  the  efficacy  of 
Divine  grace  manifested  in  its  fulness,  but  as  we 
can  bear  it,  obedience  keeping  pace  in  deep 
abasement  and  humiliation  with  the  Spirit  re- 
vealed,— God  the  Father  revealing  the  Son  in  us, 
the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way,  wherein  we  come 
to  a  view,  though  yet  faint  and  imperfect,  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  for  sin,  with  the  new  and  living 
way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in,  and 
whereby  we  have  access  to  a  reconciled  God 
and  universal  Father.  My  simple,  yet  reverent 
testimony  is  to  the  love,  the  marvellous  love  of 
God,  as  the  guide  of  our  youth,  and  the  staff  of 
lengthened  years  to  those  who  acknowledge  Him 
in  all  their  ways." 

Our  dear  friend  was  at  meeting  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first-day  previous  to  her  decease, 
and  was  enabled  to  address  her  friends  in  en- 
couraging language,  and  spoke  particularly  to  the 
dear  children.  The  day  following  she  was  so 
unwell  that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  send  for 
her  medical  attendant,  and  on  fourth-day  morn- 
ing, being  hardly  aware  that  her  weakness 
rendered  it  impracticable,  she  wished  to  be 
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dressed  that  she  might  go  to  meeting,  remarking 
that  many  friends  were  absent  attending  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  she  wished  to  aesemble  w4th 
those  who  remained.  To  a  friend  who  called 
upon  her  after  meeting  she  said,  she  hoped  she 
should  not  be  cast  off  in  her  old  age  ;  the  friend 
replied,  she  believed  she  would  not,  that  she  had 
done  her  work  in  the  day.  '  "  Ah  !"  she  re- 
marked, addressing  herself  to  those  about  her, 
<«  you  will  feel  a  comfort  in  such  a  day  as  this, 
that  you  have  been  engaged  in  His  seryice."  On 
fifth-day  she  became  much  worse,  several  friends 
called  to  see  her,  with  whom  she  conversed  very 
cheerfully,  and  although  she  did  not  appear 
awajre  that  she  should  see  them  no  more,  she 
parted  from  them  very  affectionately.  Previous 
to  settling  for  the  night,  she  said  to  her  attendant, 
*'  I  think  thou  hast  not  read  to  me  in  the  Bible 
to-day,"  and  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  a  portion 
of  it ;  the  chapter  in  course  was  the  1 4th  of  John, 
beginning  **  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled," 
which  seemed  very  consoling  to  her :  as  the 
reading  proceeded  she  responded  to  it,  and  spoke 
of  the  boundless  goodness,  mercy,  and  power  of 
God,  saying,  "  how  beautiful  to  go  to  a  mansion 
ready  prepared  for  us,  and  if  such  shduld  be  my 
happy  experience  it  will  indeed  be  all  of  mercy, 
unmerited  mercy."  She  appeared  to  be  much 
engaged  in  prayer  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  her  bodily  powers  were  evidently  fast 
failing ;  after  this  she  spoke  but  little,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  her  purified  spirit 
gently  passed  away,  exchanging,  we  doubt  not, 
through  the  mercy  and  mediation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  an  earthly  for  a 
lieavenly  habitation. 

She  died  on  the  23d  of  the  5th  month,  1845, 
in  the  91st  year  of  her  age,  a  minister  about  55 
years. 


For  F^endi*  R«Ylew. 
THE  LETHEON. 

"  Audi  alteram  partem," 

In  perusing  the  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Review,  on  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether 
as  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  and  pre- 
venting pain  in  operations,  the  writer  has  been 
led  to  fear  that  the  views  there  given  may  lead 
some,  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  remedy  that  may  be  employed 
with  as  little  consideration  and  with  as  little  risk 
as  a  dose  of  any  of  our  more  powerful  medicines. 
Although  agreeing  with  "M,"  that  the  effects  of 
the  ether  are  of  the  most  surprising  character, 
and  that  its  use  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  has  revealed  a 
much  smaller  number  of  fatal  or  even  disagree- 
able accidents  than  could  have  been  anticipated ; 
still  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which 
should  not  be  passed  over  carelessly  by  those 
who  arc  disposed  to  be  fully  informed  on  the 
subject.     What  arc  the  symptoms  produced  by 


the  inhalation  of  ether  ?  <'  The  circulation  at 
first  becomes  rapid,  then  slow  and  feeble ;  the 
respiration  bearipg  a  due  relation  to  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  bepomes  laboured  and  stertorous  ; 
the  countenance  is  livid ;  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
blue ;  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  die  muscles  uni- 
versally relaxed;  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  suspended;  sensation  is 
annihilated,  and  the  patient,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  senseless 
corpse."  {Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^  July  1847.) 
So  much  for  the  full  influence  of  the  remedy ; 
and  although  patients  do  constantly  recover  frpm 
this  state  i^thout  any  ultimaite  bad  efiects,  still, 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited  but  that  this  rather 
alarming  train  of  symptoms  must  frequently  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  results.  It  has  been 
compared,  by  authors,  to  the  state  of  insensibility 
produced  by  intoxication,  (being  "  dead  drunk," 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called),  to  asphyxia  or  conges- 
tive apoplexy ;  and  certainly  none  of  these  con- 
ditions are  ever  devoid  of  danger.  Do  bad 
effects  really  result  from  the  inhalation  of  this 
remedy  ?  The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  for  April,  1847,  says  they 
do,  and  that  "  many  of  them  w*dl  be  found  related 
by  Prof.  Syme  and  Dr.  Roberts,  in  our  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Great  excitement,  cough,  with  ex- 
pectoration of  pus,  hemoptysis  and  convulsions, 
have  been  witnessed,  during  the  inhalation,  by 
ourselves.  In  some  cases,  erotic  feelings,  and 
even  nymphomania  have  been  occasioned  in 
females ;  in  others,  hysterical  symptoms,  or  those 
of  depression  or  intense  headache,  which  have 
continued  for  several  days.  In  oiir  last  number, 
we  noticed  the  occasional  occurrence  of  alarming 
sinking,  which  required  vigourous  measures  to 
restore  the  individual.  In  some  cases,  the  indi- 
viduals have  been  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
agitation  as  to  rendier  the  performance  of  the 
operation  impossible." 

A  case  related  in  tlie  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  illustrates  some  of  the  distress- 
ing results  which  may  follow  the  inhalation  of 
ether.  The  experimenter  was  a  medical  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and 
after  inhaling  the  vapour  for  some  minutes  with- 
out apparent  efieet,  f<  thrust  the  apparatus  sud~ 
denly  from  him,  and  exclaimed,  tiiat  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  staggered  about  the  room,  and 
was  assisted  to  a  chair.  His  breathing  became 
very  difficult,  his  arms  were  stretched  out,  his 
fingers  extended,,  and  he  was  perfectly  catalep- 
tic." The  operator  would  ihen  have  proceeded, 
but  the  breathing  of  the  patient  was  so  laborious, 
and  the  resistance  so  great,  **  that  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  perform  that  or  any 
other  operation."  «'Each  expiration  was  ac- 
companied by  a  loud  Hah!  his  eyelids  were 
closed;  his  head  was  hot;  pupils  not  altered; 
conjunctiva  much  infected,  pulse  120,  and  his 
appearance  altogether  was  so  distressing  as  to 
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excite  great  alaarm  in  the  minds  of  the  bystand- 
ers." Cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  brandy  and 
water  given,  fresh  air  freely  admitted,  and,  after 
a  time,  the  cataleptic  symptoms  disappeared,  and 
were  succeeded  by-  severe  hysteria,  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  consciousness  usual  in  that 
disease.  When  taken  to  the  door  he  complained 
of  cold — afterward^  had  severe  cramp  in  the 
legs,  and  the  di&cult  breathing  still  continuing. 
These  alarming  syn^ptoms  continued  for  more 
than  an  hour.  At  last,  when  he  attempted  to 
rise,  he  staggered  about  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
suffered  from  exhaustion  and  giddiness  till  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  although  he  slept  well,  he  still 
complained  of  languor  the  next  morning. 

The  limits  of  the  Review  wpnld  not  permit 
an  extended  notice  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
reported,  in  which  unpleasant  effects  were  no- 
ticed— although  these,  are,  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt,  vastly  below  the  real  number ;  for  it  re- 
quires much  less  moral  courage  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, results  that  are  gratifying  and  fortunate,  than 
to  acknowledge,  that,  even  with  the  best  motives, 
we  have  been  the  means  of  producing  distressing 
or  possibly  fatal  results.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession  stUl  have  doubts  of  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  ether,  and  with  every  wish 
to  save  their  patients  from  pain,  they  feel  it  a 
duty  to  refrain  from  its  use.  Time  wUl  yet  be 
required  to  place  the  remedy  on  its  true  basis, 
and,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  the  real 
danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  arises  from  the 
precipitate  encomiums  of  its  friends,  and  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  made 
use  of,  without  reference  to,  and  by  persons 
utterly  incapable  of  judging  of,  the  nonnal 
or  diseased  physical  peculiarities  of  the  pa- 
tient." 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  in  whom  the 
use  of  ether  would  be  improper  if  not  danger- 
ous. All  who  have  organic  diseai^e  of  the  heart 
or  lungs— or  large  vessels— or  who  are  disposed 
to  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head — should 
carefully  avoid  it;  and  it  is  probable  that  those 
disposed  to  insanity  or  hysterical  disease  might 
be  injured  by  it. 

What  may  be  the  moral  effects  of  its  general 
employinent  as  a  means  of  preventing  pain,  or 
inducing  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  writer  does 
not  wish  to  discuss — ^but  it  may  be  Worthy  of 
attention. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  it  may'  be  stated,  in 
conclusion,  are  not  intended  to  prevent  a  proper 
estimate  being  placed  on  this  discovery— but  to 
inculcate  great  caution  in  all,  and  to  give  in-  a 
very  cursory  manner,  some  of  the  views  of  those 
whose  experience  has  led  them  to  very  differezit 
conchisions  from  those  of  the  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Review.  T. 

12ih  mo.,  1847. 


ForFriendi'  Review. 
MELANCHOLY   AND    FATAL   ACCIDENT. 

''  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flow'rs  to  wither  in  the  north  wind's  breath. 
And  stars  to  set  j — ^but  all — 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh  Death ! " 

We  have  rarely  a  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  than  in  the  death  of 
J.  McHenry  Boyd,  who  died  at  the  United 
States  Hotefy  in  this  city^  on  the  afternoon  of 
Fourth-day,  the  8th  inst.  The  papers  of  the  day 
state  that  *<  he  was  a  wealthy  and  accomplished 
gentleman  of  Baltimore^"  where,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  he  was  married  to  a  young  woman 
of  highly  respectable  connections  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland. 

Intending  to  proceed  immediately  to  Europe, 
the^  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  day  on  which 
their  hands  were  united  m  marriage,  fondly  ap- 
prehending,  no  doubt,  that  a  long  period  of 
mutual  enjoyment  was  opening  before  them.  On 
that  same  evening,  as  the  young  man  was  adjust-* 
ing  the  articles  in  one  of  his  trunks,  among  which 
were  a  couple  of  loaded  pistols,  one  of  them 
went  off,  and  drove  the  ball  through  his  body. 
The  most  efficient  medical  aid  that  this  city  and 
Baltimore  could  render,  was  unable  to  repair 
the  deadly  injury.  He  died  in  less  than  four 
days. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  While  we  would 
synfipathise  with  the  stricken  and  bereaved,  we 
desire  to  remember  the  solemn  injunction,  "  be 
ye  also  ready."  Z. 


COMMUNICATION  OF  TIME  BT  THE  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
,      .  GRAPH. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  are  now 
making  arrangements  to  communicate  the  true 
time,  as  observed  daily  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  to  every  station  on  the  various 
lines  of  railway  where  the  company  has  a  tele- 
graph station,  and  of  course,  to  all  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  the  daily 
practice  at  Greenwich,  at  1  P.  M.,  to  indicate 
the  true  time  by  dropping  a  ball  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Observatory,  which,  being  telegraphed 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  signalled  to  the  shipping 
on  the  Thames,  enables  ship  chronometers  to  be 
adjusted.  The  Telegraph  Company  intend  that 
the  ball,  immediately  upon  being  detached  at  the 
top  of  its  fall,  should  strike  a  spring,  which,  con- 
nected with  the  various  lines  of  electric  wires  of 
the  company,  will  instantly  strike  a  bell  at 
every  station.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  possible  and 
practicable,  but  what  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
matter  of  daily  experience  ere  very  long,  that 
before  the  ball  at  Greenwich  Observatory  sh^ll 
have  reached  the  ground  in  its  fall,  the  electric 
bell  at  Manchester  will  have  struck  and  been 
set  ringing;  so  that  we  shall  know  it  i^  I  P.  M. 
at  Greenwich,  before  the  ball  announcing  the  fact 
has  finished  falling  a  few  feet. — Lond,  Mec,  Mag. 
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Selected  for  Ptlendi*  Review. 
THE  OLD  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  upon  his  bier; 

His  hair  wa«^  thin  and  white  upon  his  brow ; 
A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year — 

Cares  that  were  ended  and  forgotten  now ; 
And  there  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  bowed. 
And  women's  tears  fell  fast,  and  children  wailed  aloud. 

Then  rose  another  hoary  man,  and  said, 
.In  faltering  accents  to  that  weeping  train — 

"  Why  mourn  ye^  that  our  ancient  friend  is  dead  ? — 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain  : 

Nor  when  the  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast, 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the.  ripened 
mast. 

''Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  race  fulfilled, 
His  glorious  course  rejoicing  earth  and  sky, 

In  the  soft  evening  when  the  winds  are  still'd. 
Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie. 

And  leaves  the  smiles  of  his  departure  spread, 

O'er  the  warmed,  coloured  heaven,  and  ruddy  mountain 
head. 

"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who  tiaving  run 
The  bounds  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labours  done, 
Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  pastt 

Whilst  the  soil  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright,  sim  is  set. 

<'His  youth  was  innocent;  his  riper  age 
Marked  by  some  act  of  goodness  every  day. 

And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away : 

Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

"  That  life  was  happy ;  every  day  he  gave 
Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  that  was  his ; 

For  a  sick  fancy  made  him  not  her  slave, 
To  rack  him  with  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb. 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for  him. 

"  And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong — 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  chord. 

When  his  weak  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  age — it  was  his  time  to  die !" 


Selected  for  Frtendi*  Rerieir. 
THE  DYING  HEBREW'S  PRAYER. 

A  Hebrew  knelt  in  the  dying  light,    • 

His  eye  was  dim  and  old ; 
The  hair  on  his  head  was  silvery  white. 

And  his  blood  was  thin  and  cold. 
He  lifted  his  eye  to  his  latest  sun. 
For  he  knew  that  his  pilgrimage  was  done : 
And  as  he  saw  God's  shadow  there. 
His  spirit  poured  itself  in  prayer. 

'*  I  come  unto  Death's  second  birth 

Beneath  a  stranger  air ;    . 
A  pilgrim  on  a  dull  cold  earth 

As  all  my  fathers  were. 
And  men  have  marked  me  with  a  curse — 

[  feel  it  iff  not  TAs'tm  : 
Thy  xaetcj  like  yon  sun  was  made 

On  HM,  as  thBfii  to  shine. 
And  therefore  dare  I  lift  mine  eye, 
Through  that  to  thee  before  I  die. 


<<  In  this  gre^t  temple  built  by  Thee, 

Whose  altars  are  divine, — 
Beneath  yon  lamp,  that  ceaselessly 

Lights  up  thine  own  tro6  shrine  : 
Oh  take  my  latest  sacrifice ! 

Look  down  and  make  this  sod 
Holy  as  that  where  long  ago. 

The  Hebrew  met  his  God  ? 

'<  I  have  known  thee  in  the  whijrlwind, 
■  I  have  known  thee  on  the  hill ; 
I  have  heard  thee  in  th^  song  of  birds. 

And  the  music  of  the  rill. 
I  dreamed  thee  in  the  shadow,  ' 

I  saw  thee  in  the  light, 
I  heard  thee  in  the  thiinder  peal. 

And  worshipped  in  the  night; 
All  beauty,  wtile  it  spake  of  Thee, 

Still  made  my  heart  rejoice ; 
And  my  spirit  bowed  within  myself 

To  hear  thy  still  small  voice. 

'<  I  have  not  dimmed  the  widow's  eye, 

N6r  caused  the  orphan's  tears  ;  • 
I  have  not  mocked  the  mourner's  cry, 

Nor  stained  the  virgin's  years. 
The  songs  of  Zipn  in  mine  ear, 

Have  ever  been  most  sweet. 
And  always,  when  I  felt  Thee  njear. 

My  shoes  were  off  my  feet ! 

'<I  have  not  felt  myself  a  thing 

Far  from  thy  presence  driven, 
By  flaming  sword  or  waving  wi  og. 

Shut  out  from  Thee  and  Heaven. 
Must  I  the  whirlwind  reap,  because 

Mj  fathers  sowed  the  storm  ? 
Or  shrink,  because  another  sinned. 

Beneath  thy  "red  right  arm  ?" 

**  Oh  I'much  of  this  we  dimly  scan. 

And  much  is  all  unknown ! 
I  will  not  take  my  curse^from  man  ! 

I  turn  to  Thee  alone  ! 
Bid  Thou  my  fainting  spirit  live. 

And  what'  is  dark,  reveal. 
And  what  is  evil,  oh !  forgive. 

And  what  is  broken,  heal  J 
And  cleanse  my  nature  from  above. 
In  the  d^ep  Jordan  of  thy  love !" 


HYMN  OF  THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

My  friends,  by  ministry  of  love 

Are  o?tIy  known  to  me ; 
And  countless  blessings  gracious  Lord, 

Acquaint  my  soul  with  Thee  ! 

I  know  that  earth  is  beautiful. 
Though  darkened  are  mine  eyes, 

Thus,  Faith  reveals  to  Christians  here 
The  glories  of  the  skies. 

I  thank  thee.  Father,  for  the  veil 
That  hides  both  day  and  night — 

Since  Thou  art  shining  every  where. 
My  ever  present  light." 


DiKp,--On  the  17th  of  Seventh  month  last,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father,  near  Wilmington,  Del., 
Ann.  youngest  daughter  ol  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Stapler,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  seyere 
illness  of  30  hours. 
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For  Friends*  Review. 
LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN.      . 
(CoQtinaed  ftom  pa^e  IM.) 

S.  Grellet  and  W.  Allen  spent  tiearly  three 
months  at  or  near  the  Russian  capital,  before 
they  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Emperor. 
Yet  during  this  time  they  were  bgsily  employed, 
allowing  themselves  but  little  space  for  relaxa- 
tion or  repose.  They  visited  the  mansionjs  of 
the  great,  and  the  abodes  of  the  poor;  those, 
particularly,  which  were  provided  by  charitable 
individuals  for  the  support  of  the  destitute..  An 
object  which  they  kept  steadily  in  view,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  was 
to  inculcate  the  importance  of  extending  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  .poorer  classes,  and 
to  encourage  the  efforts  which  they  frequently 
witnessed,  for  the  accomplishmient  of  this  object. 
And  William  Allen  had  the  satisfactidn  to  be- 
hold the  beneficial  results  of  his  labour  with 
the  Emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  London, 
between  four  and  five  years  before^ 

In  his  visits  to ,  the  seminaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petersburg,  William  Allen  observed, 
with  much  solicitude,  that  some  of  the  lessens 
then  in  use,  were  extracted  from  the  works  d* 
infidel  writers  of  the  French  school ;  and  anxious 
to  advance  the  religious,  as  well  as  literary  im- 
provement of  the  rising  generation,  he  formed 
the  design  of  furnishing  reading  books,  composed 
of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With 
his  characteristic  energy,  he  soon  began,  in  con- 
cert with  his  travelling  companion,  and  a  few 
pious  coadjutors,  to  make  the  proper  extracts, 
beginning  with  the  four  Evangelists.  By  perse- 
rering  industry,  literally  working  at  it  night  and 
day,  in  a  litde  more  than  two  weeks  they  com- 
pleted their  ^selections,  which  being  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  inunediately  ordered  eight  thousand  rou- 
bles to  be  paid,  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  edi- 


tion. The  interview  which  we  ar^  about  to 
relate,  was,  however,  prior  to  the  completion  of 
this  work. 

When  our  friends  arrived  at  Petersburg,  the 
Emperor  was  absent,  and  afler  his  return,  his 
attention  was  engrossed  by  various  objects,  in- 
cluding the  decease  of  a  beloved  sister;  so  that 
an  interview  with  him  was  not  obtained  until 
the  lOth  of  2d  month  (1819.)  Of  this  visit  we 
have  the  subsequent  notice : 

*^  Here  was  not  the  least  pomp.  The  servants 
had  no  swdtd,  nor  any  livery  or  uniform.  The 
Emperor  was  in  a  small  apartment;  the  whole 
very  neat  and  plain.  He  received  us  very 
kindly,  and^e  were  soon  sensible  of  the  renewal 
of.  those  feelings  which  we  had  experienced 
when  with  him  before.*  He  conversed  with  us 
in  the  openness  of  friendship,  inquired  respect- 
ing what  we  had  seen  sines  our  arrival,  ^., 
and  seemed  to  retain  a  lively  impression  of  our 
interview  in  London,  and  of  itie  meeting  for 
worship,  which  he  attended  when  Count  Lieven< 
took  me  off  so  unexpectedly  to  show  them  the 
way.  We  had  a  most  satisfisictory  opportunity 
together,  in  which  we  were  renewedly  convinced 
that  the  Emperor  was  favoured  with  clear  views 
respecting  the  only  sure  foundation,  and  that  he 
was  sensible  of  something  of  that  divine  fellow- 
ship which  the  sincere  in  heart  are  often  per- 
mitted to  expetience.  He  loves  vital  religion. 
With  regard  to  the  works  on  which  Daniel 
Wheeler  is  employed,  he  told  us  that  it  was  not 
alone  for  the  sake  of  having  his  land  drained  and 
cultivated  that  he  formed  that  establishment,  but 
in  order  to  bring  over  some  persons  of  our  princi- 
ples to  settle  there.  We  told  him  of  our  further 
prospects,  and  he  said  we  should  be  pleased 
with  some  of  the  people  in  the  South,  but  he 
expressed  a  tender  concern  and  sympathy  for  us, 
on  hearing  that  we  thought  we  might  go  to  Con- 
stantinople. On  dear  Stephen  telling  him  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  led  in  itds  journey, 
and  that  although  in  other  countries  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  have  public  meetings,  at  some  of 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present, 
yet  now  he  felt  that  the  service  lay  more  in  con- 
versation and  private  religious  intercourse  with 
individuals,  the  Emperor  beautifully  remarked, 
that  if  we  attended  to  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 

•In  1814.    Seepage  114. 
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Spiri  He  would  keep  us  out  a£  every  thing 
which  ihight  be  improper  or  hurtful  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  would  support  us  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duty,  Whatever  that  might  be.  We 
mentioned  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  the  pleasure 
we  had  felt  in  visiting  the  two  schools  for  the 
soldiers  upon  our  plan,  but  we  urged  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  attention  to  the  reading  lessons, 
forcibly  stating  the  excellent  opportunity  which 
the  school  plan  afforded  for  the  introduction  of 
lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  this  he 
was  quite  animated,  and  said  that  was  the .  very 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  taking  steps 
to  get  ihe  Scriptures  read,  instead  of  sernions 
and  other  things  of  mere  human  invention.  We 
toid  him  that  we  had  already  been  at  work  upon 
a  selection  of  gospel  lessons  for  schools,  to  con- 
sist solely  of  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
With  this  he  seemed  much  pleased,  and  wished 
to  have  them ;  but  we  begged  leave  to  be  permit- 
ted to  transmit  them  to  him  through  our  friends, 
Papof  and  the  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin,  to 
which  he  assented,  expressing  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  having  some  persons  abont 
him  who  had  vital  religion  at  heart. 

"He  inquired  of  us  about  prisons,  and  we 
could  but  express  our  sentiments  fully  upon  the 
present  system  here,  and  in  our  own  country. 
1  said  that  the  general  slate  of  prisons  was  too 
much  alike  in  all  countries ;  that  mankind  had, 
for  ages,  been  going  on  upon  a  system,  which 
'seemml  to  have  vengeance  for  its  object,  rather 
than  reform— they  went  upon  the  principle  of 
retaliation.  Society  had  suffered  an  injury  from 
the  criminal,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  right  to  make  the  criminal  suffer,  and 
that,  by  taking  signal  vengeance  on  him,  others 
might  be  deterred.  Now,  as  it  was  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  this  plan  had  univer- 
saUy  failed,  it  was  high  time  to  try  another,  more 
consonant  with  the  spiritrof  the  Christian  religion, 
more  rational,  and  better  adapted  to  human  na^ 
tore.  We  then  described  E.  J.  Fry's  exertions 
at  Newgate,  and  the  success  which  a[ppeared 
to  have  attended  them ;  we  adverted  to  what 
Walter  Venning  had  been  doing  upon  that  sub- 
ject here,  but  forebore  to  press  any  thing,  as  the 
T)mperor  already  had  the  statement :  the  matter 
seemed  to  be  near  his  heart.  I  expressed  my 
firm  conviction  that  what  the  Emperor  did  in 
his  dominions,  would  react  powerfully  upon 
Cngland,  and  facilitate  that  reform  in  our  prisons, 
which  the  friends  of  humanity  were  so  anxious 
to  promote.  We  told  him  that  we  had  visited 
M  the  prisons,  schools,  ^.,  in  our  Way  from 
Abo,  and  he  was  very  desirous  to  have  our 
remarks.  I  accordingly  promised  him  extracts 
from  my  notes,  which  he  said  I  might  send  im- 
mediately to  him;  but  here,  as  before,  we  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  send  them  through  Papof  and 
the  Prince. 

**  Afier  some  farther  conversation,  the  Empe- 
ror desired  that  we  might  have  a  liitie  pause  for 


mental  retirement  and  inward  prayer,  and  we 
had  a  short  but  solemn  time  of  silence.  Dear 
Stephen,  at  length,  kneeled  down,  aod  was 
sweeUy  engaged  in  supplication ;  the  Emperor 
also  knelt,  and  I  thought,  divine  goodness  ffas 
near  us.  Soon  aAer  this  we  took  our  leave,  and 
he  sl^ook  hands  Irith  us  most  affectionately. 
As  we  were  retiring,  he  turned  to  me  and  par- 
ticularly requested  that,  in  thie  course  of  our 
journey,  I  would  send  him,  freely,  any  remarks 
that  might  occur  upon  what  we  saw,  which  I 
promised  to  do.  We  wete,  in  the  ^hole,  about 
two  hours  with  him,  and  leh  him  at  eight  o'clock. 
We  heard,  afterwards,  that  he  drove  off  imme- 
diately to  the  Princess  Mestchersky,  we  having 
told  him  that  she  had  a  copy  of  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  used  in  our  schools  in  England.*' 

About  a  month  afler  this  time,  a  second  visit 
was  paid  to  tiie  Emperor,  at  which  several  im- 
portant subjects  were  brought  under  discussion. 
The  lessons  already  mentioned  had  by  that  time 
been  completed  and  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
who  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  sent  them  there  at  that  critical  time, 
to  make  this  system^ of  instruction  the  medium 
for  imprinting  the  truths  of  rfsvealed  religion  on 
the  minds  of  millions.  Upon  the  neglected  c<mi- 
dition  of  the  poorest  class  of  females  being  no- 
ticed, he  informed  them  that  he  had  been  told  by 
his  mother,  the  remarks  which  they  had  made  to 
her  on  that  subject;  that  he  woulfl  certainly 
attend  to  their  case,  and  that  he  had,  on  the 
preceding  day,  given  orders  for  the  establish- 
ment of  six  schools  for  the  education  of  girls. 
The  Subject  of  peace  coming  under  discussion, 
they  were  given  to  understand,  that  the  Empe- 
ror's reason  for  keeping  so  l^rge  an  army  was, 
that  the  peasants,  who  were  slaves,  after  serving 
as  soldiers  and  receiving  their  dischaige,  became 
free.  He  was  dischaiging  great  numbers,  and 
filling  their  places  with  new  recrutl's ;  and  was 
endeavouring  to  support  schools  among  the  sol- 
diers, to  prepare  them  for  freedom. 

In  speaking  upon  religious  subjects,  he  in- 
formed them  diat  his  mind  had  been  visited,  at 
an  early  age,  with  the  touches  of  Divine  lo^e, 
though  he  did  not  then  know  from  whence  they 
came;  but' that  these  tender  impressions  had 
been  much  dissipated  by  the  tutor  t6  whom  he 
was  committed,  whose  principles  were  poisoned 
by  thp  infidel  philosophy  of  the  French  school. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1812,^  that  he  read  the 
Bible  i  but  having  read  a  little,  he  was  eager  to 
read  more ;  for  "he  found  it  bore  witness  to  what 
he  had  previously  felt  of  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  mind.  When  they  were 
about  to  depart,  the  Emperor  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  might  sit  a  while  in  silence,  observing 
that  the  Great  Master  had  promised  to  be  with 
the  two  or  three.  Afier  a  season  of  solemn 
silence,  Stephen  made  an  acceptable  and  impres- 


*  He  Avas  then  about  thirty-five  years  of  a«;e. 
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siTecommunicatioii,  subsequent  to  which  William 
AUen  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  his  petition 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  iUezander  kneeling  by 
his  side.  The  separation  which  ensued,  after  a 
solemn  pause,  was  particularly  paretic.  *  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  palace  of  Catharine,  and 
amidst  the  tarmoil  of  her  profligate  courts  the 
day  spring  from  on  high  was  visiting  some  of  its 
inmates. 

When  our  friends  were  ready  to  leare  the 
Russian  capital,  they  were  furnished  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  with  letters  to  aU  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  through  which  they  expected  to  pass. 
"Thus,"  observes  WiMiam  Men,  " our  gracious 
Master  is  fulfilling  his  promise  to  us,  when,  in  a 
degree  of  faith,  we  leaned  upon  his  arm  to  enter 
upon  an  untrodden  path;  it  is  all  his  doing,  for 
we  feel  that  without  him  we  have  no  strength." 
The  time  having  arrived  when  our  friends 
believed  it  right  to  leave  Petersburg,  they  set 
out  on  a  species  of  sledge  used  in  that  country; 
visiting  a  few  places,  and  endeavouring  to  engage 
those  persons  of  influence  and  wealth  whom 
they  found  in  their  way,  to  unite  in  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  of  whose  suffering 
situation  i^ome  affecting  instances  came  into  their 
view ;  and  4hey  arrived,  near  the  end  of  Third 
months  at  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia. 
By  the  time  they  reached  that  cily,  they  found 
the  snow  so  far  reduced,  as  to  show  that  they 
had  left  Petersburg  just  at  the  right  time,  not 
having  a  day  to  spare. 

From  this  place  William  Allen  transtnitted*  to 
the  Princess  Sophia  Mestchersky,  mentioned  in 
our  last  number,  a  plan  for  improving  die  condi- 
tion and  morals  of  the  poor  at  Tver,  a  town 
through  which  diey  had  passed,  and  where  she 
was  men  residing.  In  this  he  gave  such  4idvice 
as  his  extensile  acquaintance  with  benevolent 
engagements  m  his  own  country,  and  in  those 
through  which  he  had  travelled,  qualified  him  to 
impart.  The  education  of  poor  girls,  finding 
employment  for  destitute  females,  and  visiting 
the  pnsoDS  in  which  women  were  the  inmates, 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan. 

A  prominent  portion  of  their  seilrice,  while  at 
Moscow,  was  to  visit  die  prisons.  Of  these 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  inferior 
sort.  The  principal  prison  owed  some  of  its 
improvements  to  the  benevolent  John  How- 
ard. In  ^e  hospital  attached  to  this  prison,  our 
friends  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  several  tracts 
which  the  Princess  Mestchersky  had  translated. 
These  copies  of  the  New  Tisstament  were  pro- 
bably the  production  of  the  Imperial  presses 
which  they  saw  at  Petersbuiff;  and  the  tracts 
appear  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Princess 
by  William  Allen. 

Of  a  magnificent  establishment  at  Moscow,  the 
subjoined  account  is  given.  **  Its  name  signifies 
a  house   for  the  poor  and  strangers ;  it  was 


founded  and  endowed  by  a  single  individual, 
Count  Sch^remetoff,  one  of  the  richest  noblemen 
in  Russia,  who  gave  two  millions,  five  hundred 
thousand  roubles  for  this  object,  and  the  revenues 
arising  for  ever  from  eight  diousand  four  hundred 
and  fourty-fonr  peasants,*  who  each  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  annually.  The  regulations  and  sanc- 
tion bear  da^  1803 ;  the  Count  died  in  1809, 
and  the  house,  which  took  some  years  in  build- 
ing, was  opened  in  1810.'^  It  is  destined  to  lodge, 
board,  and  maintain  entirely,  one  hundred  indi- 
gent persons,  of  both  sexes,  of  free  condition, 
and  good  morals  and  character ;  6ne  half  of  them 
to  consist  of  persons  of  a  very  advanced  age, 
who  are  destitute,  and  the  other  half,  those  who 
are  maimed  or  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases. 
The  second  part  consists  of  a  hospital,  into 
which  6Sty  poor  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
conditions,  with  diseases  not  deemed  incurable, 
are  to  be  received  and  taken  care  of,  gratis.  The 
third  part  of  the  charity  consists  of  an  annual 
distribution  of  twenty  thousand  roubles  to  poor 
families  out  of  the  house,  who  may  be  judged 
worthy  of  it;  and  all  this  endowed  m  perpetuity 
by  one  individual.  Every  thing  about  the  house 
is  in  a  princely  style,  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  neatness  and  cleanlinesis  of  the  establish- 
ment throi](ghout  bould  be  exceeded.  The 
charity  is  not  restricted  to  country  or  religion, 
for  we  saw  natives  of  Sweden  and  other  coun- 
tries settled  in  this  comfortable  asylum.  All  are 
at  free  liberty  to  exercise  their  own  religion,  and 
though  there  is  a  large  magnificent  chapel  for  the 
Gredc  church  in  the  house,  none  but  the  mem- 
ben  of  that  church  are  required  to  attend.  This 
liberality  might  put  the  high  church  of  England 
to  the  blush/* 

Of  a  hospital  at  Moscow  for  the  reception  of 
children,  we^avethe  following  account. 

**  There  were,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  children  in  the  house  ;  and  seven  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  taken 
care  of  out  of  the  house.  Afler  the  age  of  in- 
fancy, they  are  divided  into  six  classes,  and  they 
appear  to  receive  their  education  here.  Great 
cleanliness  and  order  prevailed,  and  the  children 
generally  appeared  healthy.  The  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  this  institution  are  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  what  may  be  effected,  when  talent  and 
good  feeling,  united  with  the  influence  of  exalted 
rank,  are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  director  stated,  that  during  four 
years,  corporeal  punishment  had  never  been  in- 
flicted but  twice ;  when  anything  is  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  children,  he  said,  he  uniformly 
succeeded  by  remonstrance  and  advice.    One 

*Many  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  are  in  a  condition 
nearly  similar  to  those  formerly  styled  villeins  regard- 
ant, in  England,  who  were  slaves  attached  to  the  soil. 
3ttt  other  peasants  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land,  pay- 
ing to  the  owner  a  fixed  sum,  and  retaining  the  rest  of 
the  produce  themselves.  The  peasants  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  were  probably  of  the  latter  descriptioBu 
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hundred  and  twenty  of  the  boys  are  selected  to 
be  taught  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  physicians,  surgeons, 
Ac,,  and  all  the  rest  learn  some  useful  mechanical 
art  A  certain  number  of  the  girls  are  also  se- 
lected to  receive  a  superior  education,  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  go  out  as  governesses  in 
noblemen's  families.  In  the  summer,  the  Em- 
press Mother  sends  every  dasa  of  the  children, 
lor  two  weeks  at  a  time  each,  into  the  country 
for  change  of  air. 

*'We  were  much  pleased  with  seeing  the 
broad  sheet  printed  in  blanks,  which  is  filled  up 
and  sent  every  day  to  the  Empress  Dowager, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  every  part  of  Siis 
vast  establishment  I  [h^ve  not  heard  of  any 
woman  in  the  whole  world,  who  is  so  heartily, 
so  incessanOy,  and  so  extensively' engaged  in 
works  of  benevolence,  as  the  worthy  mother  of 
the  good  Alexander." 

Besides  the  establishments  already  noticed  for 
relieving  the  distress,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  we  are  informed  that  an  institu- 
tion for  educating  the  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, had  then  been  in  operation  about  sixteen 
years.  The  pupib  were  not  only  instructed  in 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  those 
branches  of  learniog  which  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents  are  usually  expected  to  acquire, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  own  gar- 
ments, and  to  become  minutely  acquainted  with 
domestic  concerns.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  founder. 

Previous  to  their  departure  from  Moscow,  a 
report  was  prepared,  of  which,William  Allen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  writer,  presenting  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  a  general  view  of  their  ob- 
servations, since  entering  ijbe  Russian  dominions, 
tipon  the  various  establish*mentB  of  a  litejrary  and 
philanthropic  character,  which  had  come  under 
their  notice.  In  this  communication  they  made 
such. suggestions  as  the  cases  seemed  to  demand, 
of  the  points  most  particularly  requiring  attention. 
The  girls  of  the  poorest  class  seem  to  have  at-, 
tractt^d  especial  notice,  as  they  were  much  neg- 
lected in  Kussia,  as  in  other  countries  ;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  of  permitting  them  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance,  was  clearly  pointed  out. 

Though  the  meetings  for  Divine  worship, 
which  they  attended  during  their  passage  through 
Russia,  were  nearly  all  confined  to  very  small 
conqpanies,  yet  a  religious  concern  was  evidently 
maintained  to  embrace  such  opportunities  as 
could  be  found  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  pure 
and  vital  Christianity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  were,  unquestionably,  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  ignorance  and  consequent  corruption, 
yet  they  found  many  persons  of  genuine  and 
enlightened  piety,  who  were  showing  their  faith 
by  Uieir  works.  With  such  as  these,  the  con- 
Tersation  frequency  took  a  deeply  interesting 
turn ;  and  the  feelings  which  were  excited  might 


well  revive  the  declaration  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him  and  workeih  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted with  him.' 

(To  he  conllnued^*)  J 


For  Friends*  Rerlvw. 
REBECCA  JONES. 

Truly  was  it  said  by  Solomon,  **  The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed.''  And  whilst  reverently 
bearing  in  mind  that  <*  none  is  good  save  One,^' 
it  is  admitted  to.be  both  alio waMe  and  beneficial, 
to  commemorate  his  goodness  by  recording  the 
examples  of  those  w1k>  have  been  clothed  upon 
with  his  righteousness,  and  made  partakers  with 
the  saints  in  light  It  is  helpful  to  the  pilgrim,  to 
contemplate  the  steps  of  those  who  have  walked 
with  the  Redeemer  in  the  way  cast  up ;  not  for 
a  servile  imitation  of  particular  acts,  but  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  be  enabled  to  walk  by  the 
same  spirit,  to  mind  the  same  rule^  and  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  principles  of  eternal  truth  which 
they  illustrated  and  adorned.  These  remarks 
may  apply  to  the  dear  departed  friend  whose 
name  forms  the  caption  of  this  article.  It  is  quite 
to  be  r^etted  that,  from  Fome  causes  which 
cannot  knmediately  be  obviated,  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  manuscripts  is  at  present  delayed ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  believed  that  the  foUowing 
passages  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  whilst  their  detached  publication  will 
not  derogate  from  the  interest  of  a  fiiture  com- 
pilation. 

Having  long  felt  an  engagement  to  make  a  re* 
ligious  visit  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  certificate 
was  granted  her  by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  Northern  District,  on  the  27th  of  First 
month,  1784,  addressed  **  To  our  ficiends  and 
brethren  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe."  In  Ais  document  her  friends  say, 
^*  we  find  our  minds  neariy  united  to  her,  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy,-— she  being 
one  whose  life  and  conversation  become  our 
Christian  profession,  and  her  ministry  sound  and 
edifying."  This  certificate  was  signed  by  112 
Friends.  An  endorsement  from  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  the  2d  of  Second  month,  expressed 
<«a  prevailing  sense  of  near  union  and  sympathy 
with  our  beloved  sister  in  her  religious  exercise, 
under  which  she  has  laboured  several  years* 
which  lately  reviving  with  increasing  weight, 
she  hath  now  solidly  communicated  tons."  The 
following  certificate  was  granted  by  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting  held  by  adjournments,  firom  the 
27th  of  Third  month,  to  the  dOth  of  the  same, 
inclusive. 

"  To  our  Brethren  andSistirs  in  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

DsAR  Friknds,— 'We  salute  you  in  a  thank- 
ful sense,  of  the  continued  love  of  Christ,  through 
the  efiicBcy  whereof  fiothiul  servants  are  drawn 
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forth  to  labour  in  his  church ;  and  commend  unto 
you  Rebecca  Jones,  our  much  esteemed  sister, 
who  has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly 
and  (Quarterly  Meetings,  ajB  expressed  in  their  cer- 
tificates, now  spread  before  us. an  exercise  that 
has  for  some  years  attended  her  mind,  religiously 
t)  visit  you,  which  has  brought  a. solemn  weight 
over  this  assembly,  uniting  us  with  her  concern, 
and  giving  us  an  evidence  of  duty  to  resign  her 
to  the  Lord's  will  and  guidance  in  her  procedure 
on  this  weighty  undertaking ;  CT^&^ly  desiring 
that  the  protecting  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
may  preserve  her  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  by 
humbly  continuing  under  his  holy  anointing, 
she  may  be  daily  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
whereunto  he  appoints  her,  to  the  honour  of 
truth,  her  own  peace,  and  the  comfbrt  of  the 
faithful  among  you»  to  whose  ten4er  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship  we  affectionately  re- 
commend her,  and  remain  your  loving  friends." 
.  These  testimonials,  given  forth  by  ^e  church, 
are  well  calsulated  to  introduce  her  to  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  cannot  recall  her  memory. 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  a.  memo- 
rial is  indelibly  written.  Relative  to  her  em- 
barkation, we  fiiid  the  foUowing  note* 

**  Embarked  at  New  Castle  on  boai;d  the  ship 
CoHMERCB,  Captain  Tmxton,  commander,  the 
25th  of  the  Fourih  month,  1784,  in  company  with 
my  valued  friends  Thomas  Ross,*  Samuel  Em- 
len,  and  son  Samuel,  Greorge  and  Sarah  Dillwyn, 
and  Mehetabel  Jenkins,  all  intending  for  Groat 
Britain,"  She  also  preserved  the  names  of  the 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  ship's  hands,  and 
common  men,  her  interest  extending  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  desiring  the  welfare  of 
aD,  and  being  more  than  willing  to  be  made  help- 
ful to  any.  Succeeding  this  catalogue  of  pames 
we  note  the  following  passage. 

^  Having  for  many'  years  had  a  prospect  of 
duty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  friends  in  Great 
Britam,  under  which  my  heart  was  often  bowed 
within  me,  secretly  desiring  that  if  it  was  indeed 
the  Lord's  requiring,  my  will  might  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  periect  resignation  to  his  holy 
will ;  at  length  my  mind  was  fully  given  up, 
trusting  in  a  gracious  promise  which  I  was  fa- 
Toored  with  from  the  source  of  all  true  blessed- 
ness and  comfort^  with  this  change,  '  Look  not 
ont,  and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  furnished.' 
In  the  segolar  precious  order  of  Truth,  I  laid  the 

"The  following  incident  respecting  Thomas  Ross, 
was  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  long  after  his  death,  by  a 
friend  who  was  jpersonally  acquainted  with  hiih. 

While  his  mmd  was  under  exercise  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  visit  to  Europe,  but  before  he  had  given  up 
to  the  service,  he  was  one  day  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  his  foot  being  fixed  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged 
some  cOstance,  probably  a  very  short  one,  in  that 
perilous  situation.  His  mind  recurring  to  this  en- 
gagement, as  one  from  which  he  was  improperly 
■hrinking,  he  breathed  forth  a  petition:  <<Lord  spare 
my  lile  and  I'll  go ;"  when  some  of  the  fixtures  giving 
way,  he  was  instantly  released.  Ed. 


same  before  my  dear  friends,  who  in  sympathy 
and  unity  therewith,  signified  their  concurrence, 
in  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  General  Spring 
Meedngs.  And  though  I  was  fajroured  as  it 
passed  from  stage  to  stage,  so  that  my  mind  was 
preserved  entirely  clear  of  doubting,  yet  it  was 
my  constant  desire,  fthe  which  I  each  time  told 
my  friends,  feelingly,)  *  that  the  Divine  will  only 
might  be  done.'  The  before  named  friends, 
under  the  like  exercise  being  all  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  aforesaid  ship  ofirering,.we  felt  quite  easy 
to  take  our  passage  therein,  in  a  humble  depend' 
ing  fraihe  of  mind*  believing  that,  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  will,  we  miffht  reach  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London.'^ 

An  incident  connected  with  their  embarkation 
is  worthy  of  recital,  as  illustrative  of  the  benefit 
which  the  true  disciple  may  receive  from  an  en- 
tire dependence  upon  the  all-sufficient  teacher. 
Two  ^ips  were  in  readiness  4o  sail  for  London. 
One  was  a  large  merchant  vessel,  the  odier,  a 
smaller  one^  had  been  bujlt  for  a  privateer,  and 
was  especially  adapted  for  fast  sailing*  Rebecca, 
and  her  associates  in  the  proposed  voyage, 
visited  the  two  ships  to  decide  between  them ; 
and  went  first  on  board  the  larger  one,  which 
had  been  preferred  for  them  by  many  of  their 
friends.  They  seated  themselves  in  the  cabin, 
and  Samuel  Emlen  first  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  "  Death  and  darkness !"  A  similar  feeluig 
of  uneasiness  in  reference  to  this  vessel,  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  others.  On  taking  their 
seats  in  the  smaller  ship,  a  clear  evidence  was 
vouchsafed  them,  that  it  would  be  right  for  them 
to  take  their  passages  in  her,  which  they  did 
accordingly.       /  . 

The  next  day,afler  they  found  themselves  out 
at  sea,  Capt.  Truxton  (subsequently  Commodore) 
opened  a  locker,  and  threw  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
saying  "  Lie  there— you'll  see  daylight  no  more, 
in  compliment  to  these  Friends.''— And  at  the 
table  he  took  up  his  glass  of  beer,  saying, 
"Here's  hoping  that  we  Friends  may  reach 
London  timely  for  the  Yearly  Meeting!"— 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  their 
desire,  though  from  the  shortness  of  the  timet 
it  was  not  confidently  expected  for  them. 

One  day  Rebecca  Jones,  going  upon  deck, 
saw  George  Dillwyn  seated  in  pensive  mood 
upon  the  chicken  coop.*  He  said  to  her, 
"Rebecca,  canst  thou  keep  a  secret?"  To 
which  she  replied,  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  prying  into  other  people's  secrets,  but  that  she 
could  Jteep  them  when  entrusted  to  her.  "  Well 
then  " — said  he — "  I  think  we  shall  see  land 
next  First-day."  They  were  soon  joined  by  all 
their  companions  except  Thomas  Ross,  who  was 
confined  in  the  cabin  by  a  hart.  Rebecca,  re- 
membering the  lonely  situation  of  the  latter, 
went  to  sit  with  him.     He  accosted  her  in  the 

^he  chicken  coop  is  ordinarily  fitted  for  a  seat  oa 
ship  board. 
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same  words,  querying  if  she  could  keep  a  secret, 
to  which  she  repeated  her  former  reply.  He 
then  expressed  the  same  prospect,  that  they 
should  see  land  the  next  First-day.  On  First- 
day  morning,  (5th  mo.,  23d,)  George  rose  very 
early,  and,  standing  on  the  quarter  deck  with  his 
arms  folded  behind  him,  he  called  out  with  a 
firm  voice,  '<  Land  ahead  !"  The  captain  was 
still  in  his  berth,  and,  being  much  alarmed,  he 
hastened  up  and  asked  who  it  was  that  had 
called  '*  land  ahead."  George  calmly  retained 
his  position,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  repeated  his 
call.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  to  the 
mast-head,  a  man  who  was  noted  for  distant 
sight,  to  keep  a  look  out.  kder  he  had  been  up 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  could  see  no  sign 
of  land.  The  captain  then  sharply .  rebuked 
George  for  his  fa^se  alarm,  which  miffht,  he  said, 
have  led  to  seriotis  consequences.  But  George 
stood  unmoved,  and  called  in  a  firm  tone,  and 
louder  than  before,  *«Land  ahead !"  The  captain 
ordered  the  lead  thrown,  but,  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  sentinel  called  out,  *«  Ahoy,  land 
ahead ! "  The  lead  was^  thrown,  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  we  find  this  note  in  captain  Truxton's 
sea  journal. 

**  Sunday,  23d  May.  At  6  o'clock  sounded, 
got  42  fathoms  water— shells  and  rotten  brown 
stones — at  7  made  the  land — ^take  it  for  the  start 
—Bearing  £.  N.  £.  9  leagues  distant.  Latitude 
observed  49,  45,  North." 
(  Rebecca  preserved  some  of  the  shells  and  sand 
taken  at  this  place,  a  portion  of  which  is  still  kept. 
They  landed  at  Gravesend  on  Sixih-day,  the 
28th  of  Fifth  month,  after  a  passage  of  thirty 
days,  and  reached  London  aboul4  o'clock,  P.  M., 
this  being  the  day  prior  to  the  Select  Yearly 
Meeting.  Tioo  wedes  aftenaardf  the  ship  to 
whicli  their  attention  had  first  been  turned,  was 
towod  in,  on  her  beam  ends,  the  keel  being  out 
of  the  water,  the  ballast  having  shifted  in  a  storm 
so  ihat  they  were  unable  to  right  her.  They  had 
taken  a  different  course  from  the  one  pursued  by 
the  <*  Commerce,"  and  experience  danger  and 
,  distress,  so  that  all  hope  of  reaching  their  port, 
at  one  time  vanished.  A  female  passenger  after- 
ward told  Rebecca  Jones,  that  as  she  lay  in  her 
berth  die  could  put  her  hand  into  the  water  in 
the  cabin,  and  that,  whilst  her  soul's  concerns 
were  uppermost,  and  her  heart  was  engaged  in 
fervent  prayer,  the  only  temporal  desire  she  al* 
lowed  herself  to  cherish,  was,  that  she  might  not 
be  permitted  to  struggle  long  in  the  water. 

W.J.  A. 


Professor  Schonbein,  the  inventor  of  gun- 
cotton,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  material 
almost  equivalent  to  malleable  glass.  He  ren- 
ders papier  macAe  transparent  by  a  peculiar 
process,  and  manufactures  it  into  window  panes, 
▼ases,  bottles,  &c.,  perfectly  impermeable  to 
water,  and  which  may  be  dropped  on  the 
ground  without  breaking. — Liierary  World. 


Tor  Friends'  Review. 
8HAWNESE  INDIANS. 

Soon  after  tfie  arrival  of  our  friend  Thomas 
Wells  in  this  city,  the  fSditor  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  him  respecting  Jlhe  condition 
of  the  native  tribes  among  whom  he  has  been 
labouring,  U>  be  answered  as  far  as  his  leisure 
and  freedom  might  admit.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  answer,  chiefly  in  his  own 
words: — 

I  am  informed  that,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
Friends  of  Baltimore  Yea'rly  Meeting  commenced 
their  labours  with  this  nation,  who  then  resided 
in,  the  north-west  part  of  Ohio.  They  were 
livins  in  wigwams,  and  depending  fox  a  liveli- 
hood ujpon  the  chase ;  unacquainted  with  farming, 
beyond  that  of  raising  a  little  com,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  women. 

The  first  step  was  tp  furnish  them  with  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  employ  a  maa  to 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  farming.  The  second 
was  to  build  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  to  encourage 
them  to  enlarge  their  com  fields,  and  stimulate  a 
desire  to  build  comfortable  dweUings ;  and  this 
being  accomplished,,  the  ^ird '  was  to  open 
a  school  for  the  education  pf  their  chfldren.  This 
was  commenced  with  five  children  and  increased 
to  sixteen ;  but  as  this  school  was  only  in  opera- 
tion about  three  months  in  the  winter  of  each 
year,  their  advancement  ih  learning  was  very 
slow ;  yet  several  could  read  in  the  Testament, 
and  write  a  jplain  hand,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  figures.  At  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration west,  they  sbld  their  improvements  to 
the  United  States  govemment  for  a  considerable 
sum ;  and  the  number  of  horses,  cows  and  hogs, 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  their  best  friends. 
This  finished  the  labours  of  about  thirty  years. 
About  ten  years  elapsed^  from  the  time  of  our 
closing  our  labours  with  this  people  in  Ohio, 
before  they  were  renewed  in  the  Indian  territory ; 
and  during  this  period  they  were'  reduced  to  a 
state  6f  destitution.  But  an  application  being 
made  to  us,  through  their  agent,  considerable 
relief  was  afforded  them  in  flour,  meal  and  meat. 
In  this  way  they  were  again  brought  under  our 
notice,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a  manual  labour 
school  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  youth 
of  both  sexes,  whose  number  has  gradually 
increased  from  sixteen  up  to  sixty-four.  The 
children  are  supplied  with  boarding  and  clothing 
without  expense  to  their  parents  or  friends,  ex- 
cept as  they  choose  to  give  them  a  garment, 
which  we  encourage  them  to  do.  The  boys  are 
instructed  in  all  branches  of  farming,,  and  the 
girls  in  housewifery,  in  addition  to  school  leam- 
mg.  We  find  no  particular  difliculty  in  prevail- 
ing with  (hem  to  work  and  comply  with  the 
other  requisitions  of  the  institution.  Our  farm  is 
situated  on  the  Shawnees'  lanid,  about  five  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  line,  and  three  south  of 
the  Kansas  river,  in  a  valley  of  prairie  land. 
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with  %  grove  of  timber  on  the  west  and  north ; 
a  delighmil  spot  well  suj^piied  with  Bprings,  and 
we  think  a  healthy  location.  Though  we  have 
moie  or  leas  sickness  every  faU,  no  deaths 
hare  yet  occurred  on  the  farm.  We  have  a 
form  of  about  200  acres,  130  of  which  are  under 
cultivation ;  the  rest  in  .pasture.  The  proceeds 
of  the  farm  supply  the  demands  of  opr  table, 
witfi  a  surplus  for  sale.  '  Our  house  is  a  three 
story  building,  70  fpet  by  24,  the  basement  of 
stone,  die  rest  being  frame.  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  fifty  children  comfortably ;  which 
is  die  greatest  numiber  we  have  ever  had  at  one 
lime ;  though  in  the  course  of  the  year  upwards 
of  sixty  receive  instruction,  and  other  benefits 
from  the  institution.  The  school  has  been  kept 
open,  without  vacation,  for  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  eight  Friends  employed  to  carry  on 
this  work,  and  regular  meetii^s  for  divine  wor- 
ship are  held  twice  in  each  week,  and  not  liiifre- 
qnently  some  of  our  Indian  neighbours  sit  with 
«••  The  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  family  at 
the  bremk&st  table,  daily,  and  the  chfldren  seem 
attentive  to  the  reading.  In  addition  to  other 
leligioos  instruction,  the  memoirs  of  pious  persons 
are  frequently  read  to  them,  both  by  the  teachers 
and  superintendents,  and  I  can  say  that  some  of 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  company  of  these  poor  children.  Sometimes 
I  have  thought,  surely  this  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
jojrs  which  are  to  be  experienced  in  the  company 
of  purified  spirits  in  the  realms  of  bliss.  They 
are  taken  into  the  school  at  six  years  old,  and 
leave  it  at  about  sixteen,  when  as  many  as  are 
disposed  are  sent  out  to  Ohio  and  placed  in^  private 
families ;  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
their  friends,  who-  have  them  in  their  fiimilies^, 
say  that  their  ability  and  willingness  to  work, 
and  their  solid  deportn^ent,  do  credit  to  them  and 
to  the  institution  under  the  care  of  Friends.  The 
expenses  attending  the  institution  are  defrayed 
by  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  which  have  it 
nnder  their  charge :  these  ard  Baltimore^  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  and  Friends  believe,  from  what 
they  have  experienced,  that  they  have  cause  for 
enconragement  to  persevere  in  the  work,  both 
of  civilization  and  Christianization  of  these  poor 
down  trodden  people. 

This  band  of  Shawnees,  at  the  time  of  dieir 
^migration,  eighteen  years  ago,  consisted  of  about 
800  souls ;  but  at  present  they  are  reckoned  at 
1000.  Their  dwellings  are  now  principal' 
hewed  logs,  pretty  comfortably  finished  and  fur- 
nished ;  and  their  st^le  of  living  is  very  similar 
Id  diat  of  the  white  settlers  through  that  section 
of  country.  There  is  one  good  sized  brick 
bailding,  which  was  erected  by  the  natives,  in 
company  with  white  mechanics,  and  it  is  finished 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Their  fanns  may  be 
estimated  from  200  acres  down  to.  small  lots, 
and  every  man  is  expected  to  earn  his  living  by 
industry,  and  a  failure  is  considered  disreputable. 
The  most  respectable  of  the  natives  dress  and 


live  after  the  American  st]^ ;  whilst  die  nation 
may  be  considered  about  half-way,  or  but  hide 
behind  the  frontier  settlers.     '  • 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  schooki  on 
the  same  plan,  about  three  miles  east  of  our 
establishment,  and  are  also  successfiiL  The 
former  educate  about  one  hundred  annually, 
principally  children  6f  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  die  latter  about  sixteen.  In  addition  to 
their  school  operations,  they  have  formed  aocie- 
ties  amongst  them,  and  have  many  church  mem- 
bers, perhaps  not  less  than  seventy  in  both ;  and 
I  feel  satisfied  diat  many  of  them  are  sincere  in 
their  profession,  and  endeavour  to  live  exemplary 
lives.  Both  they  and  we  stand  up  for  our  pecu- 
liar views.;  and  yet  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
exists  amongst  us ;  each  keeping  it  in  view  that 
we  all  have  one  object,  that  is,  the  prosperity  of 
the  poor  Indians,  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  There  are  «iany 
vices  existing  in  the  Shawnee  nation,  which  we 
labour  harmoniously  together  to  remove,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  wish  each  other  success  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  The  Shawnees  entertain 
a  very  vague  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
presides  over  the  universe ;  and  the  uneducated 
amon^  them  are  in  the  practice  of  retaining  their 
household  gods.  They  have  also  many  super* 
stitious  notions  respecting  witches  and  appar 
ritions.  Their  prejudices  in  flavour  of  dieir 
ancient  customs  are  so  strong,  that  the  work  of 
Reformation  must  be  slow;  but  I  have  never 
doubted  of  success  where  the  work  is  carried  on 
with  that  Christian  energy  which  their  situation 
requires. 


Excavations  in  fohfeu. 

The  political  state  of  Italy  has  lately  eiH 
grossed  so  much  attention,  that  little  time  has 
been  found  for  its  antiquities.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  47  gold  coins,  and  more  than  250 
silver  coins,  together  with  gemmed  ear-ringSj^ 
necklaces  and  collars,  pearls  and  costly  ringSi 
a  dwelling  house  has  been  excavated  near  della 
Fortuna,  which  surpasses  in  richness  and  ele- 

Kice  all  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
e  open  Vestibule  is  paved  with  mosaics,  the 
walls  decorated  with  tasteful  paintings.  The 
Atrium  opens  into  the  Tablinum  and  the  rece|H 
tion  room,  and  the  latter  leads  into  the  diniiig 
room,  which  is  painted  with  mythological  sub- 
jects, the  size  of  life.  Here  were  several  tri- 
clinic  couches,  not  unlike  our  modern  sofas, 
richly  ornamented  with  silver.  The  reception 
room  lookd  into  a  garden  with  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain adorned  with  numerous  mosaics  and  a  small 
statue  of  Silenus ;  the  basin  is  surrounded  with 
the  most  exquisite  sculptures  in  marble.  Ad- 
joining the  dwelling  is  another  four-wheeled 
carriage,  with  iron  wheels  and  many  bronze 
ornaments.  In  the  kitchen  also,  are  many 
ornaments  and  utensils  of  bronze,  and  the  traces 
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of  smoke  are  visible  in  many  places,  after  the 
lapse  of  18  centuries.  The  apartments  of  the 
dwelling  house  contained  numerous  elegant 
utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  vases,  candelabra, 
bronze  coins,  several  cases  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, &c.  What  is  extremely  rare  is,  that 
there  is  a  second  and  even  a  third  story,  which 
are  ascended  by  a  wide  flight  of  stairs.  On 
a  small  painting  near  the  staircase  is  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  owner,  in  scarcely  legible 
characters ;  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Decurii  or  Senators  of  Pompeii.  All 
the  walls  and  the  rooms  are  ornamented  with 
comic  and  tragic  paintings,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents a  young  girl  with  a  mask  and  a  flageolet. 
Hence  the  house  has  received  the  name  Stcasa 
dMa  Sonatricey  or  casa  deW  Ercok  ubbriaco. 
This  is  the  most  recent  excavation  in  Pompeii. 
— IMtrary  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPfflA;  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  ia47. 


In  the  present  number  the  reader  will  find.some 
interesting  notices  of  a  voyage,  accomplished  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  on  a  mission  of  love,  by  seve- 
ral valuable  ministers  of  the  gospel,  most  of  whom 
are  still  vividly  remembered  by  no  inconsiderable 
number  among  us.  This  narrative  furnishes  an 
impressive  admonition  to  those  who  are  engaging 
in  any  important  undertaking,  more  particularly  of 
a  religious  nature,  to  regard  with  attention  those 
gentle  intimations  of  the  Divine  will  which  are 
often  afforded  to  them.  About  thirty  years  hate 
passed  away  since  the  Friend — an  inhabitant  of 
Kiladelphia — ^whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  article  in  question,  was  removed  from  works 
to  rewards ;  and  we  understand  that  a  cousiderable 
amount  of  instructive  and  interesting  matter  is  con- 
tained in  her  manuscripts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reaaonsi  whatever  they  may  be,  for  withholding 
fliem  from  the  publio  eye,  may  be  removed  at  no 
distant  day.  From  her  well-known  character  for 
wisdom  and  religious  experience,  we  should  be  led 
to  expect  a  large  share  of  instruotion  from  the 
labours  of  her  pen. 

We  give  place  to  an  address  from  an  association 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  appears  to  be  attracting,  more  forcibly 
than  at  any  former  period,  the  attention  of  philan- 
thropists there.  In  this  association,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  number  of  valuable  Friends  have 
taken  a  conspicuous  part.  The  abstinence  from 
the  produce  of  slave-labour  which  it  advocates, 
presents  a  question  on  which  we  freely  admit  there 


may  be,  and  actually  is,  an  honest  diversity  of 
sentiment.  More  than  fifty  years  haTo  elapsed 
since  this  subject,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  forcible  and  argumentative  appeal  to 
the  British  public.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of 
West  India  sugar  and  rum,  was  urged  as  an  ef- 
fectual method  of  checking  the  importation  of 
African  slaves )  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
sentiments  advanced,  and  reduced  to  practice  the 
abstinence  proposed. 

Althouffh  the  Editor  is  far  from  desiring  to  ui^e, 
with  a  dictatorial  spirit,  the  sentiments  which  he 
has  long  entertained  on  this  interesting  question, 
but  freely  allows  to  others  the  right  of  judging  and 
actmg  according  to  their  own  conscientious  con- 
victions, he  is  yet  anxious  to  invite  the  readers  of 
the  Review  to  a  careful  and  candid  examination  of 
the  subject.  There  are  probably  none  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  decided  opponents  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery  ]  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
need  be  informed  what  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  system  rests.  In  illustration  of  the  question 
the  subsequent  fact  may  be  subjoined. 

During  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams, 
some  difficulties  with  the  French  government  led 
to  an  expectation  of  war,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  increase  of  the  navy  was  decided  upon.  A  ship 
of  war  being  built  at  Philadelphia,  a  Friend,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  was  engaged  to  furnish  the 
iron  work ;  but  he  did  nothing  towards  fitting  up 
the  guns.  The  case  wAs  brought  before  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  man  havmg  a  fair  cha- 
racter in  other  respects.  Friends  were  rather  un- 
willing to  proceed  against  him.  Some  of  them 
appeared  disposed  to  extenuate,  if  not  excuse,  his 
conduct,  because  he  had  done  nothing  about  the 
guns.  But  one  Friend,  a  young  disciplinarian,  re- 
marked that  th0  whole  must  be  regarded  aa  an 
aggregate  thing}  for  the  guns  upon  the  ocean  with- 
out the  planks,  would  do  no  more  harm  than  the 
planks  without  the  guns. 


We  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
Friend  in  England,  who  is  w^  and  favourably 
kno^n  to  many  of  our  readers : 

''  Our  crops,  including  potatoes^  have  been  good. 
Our  poor,  consequently,  have  food  at  moderate 

S rices,  though  Ireland  seems  to  be  still  in  a  con- 
ition  which  almost  equally  overcomes  the  wisdom 
of  the  Statestnan  and  exertions  of  the  Philanthro- 
pist. Our  country,  which  in  some  of  its  wide  spread 
relations  has  generally  been  wielding  the  sword,  is 
now,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Long  may  we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge 
stich  an  unspeakable  blessing.  It  gives  more  op- 
portunity, I  think,  to  look  upon  war  at  a  distance  in 
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its  true  light.  Hay  those  who  have  so  often  con- 
tributed to  its  horrors,  be  disgusted,  whilst  they 
look  upon  Mexico,  as  a  picture  of  that  which  they 
have  shared  in  painting  elsewhere,  and  leam  to 
hate  this  crying  sin." 

The  subsequent  obseryations  of  Henry  Clay  at 
the  meeting,  noted  in  a  former  number,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  considerable  concession  from  a 
slaveholder. 

"  I  resard  slavery  as  a  sreat  evil — ^greatly  to  be 
deplored — and,  I  will  add,  fraught  with  injustice 
to  our  fellow  beings  who  are  the  subjects  of  it^ 

'*  Fifty  years  ago,  I  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  Pennsylvania  scheme  of  Emancipation,  and 
had  it  b6en  made  the  law,  we  should  have  been 
entirely  rid  of  the  evil  of  sLvvery.  And  with  the 
added  experience,  observation  and  reflection  of 
these  fifty  years,  I  regret*-!  deeply  regret  and  de- 
plore— that  that  scheme— so  wise,  so  politic,  so 
just,  had  not  been  adopted :  far  my  opinions  now 
are  precisely  what  they  were  fiUn." 

li^RUXD,— On  5th  day,  the  16th  inst^  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  on  Mulberry  street,  Francis  K-  Cops  to 
Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Jeremish  Srown,  all  of  this 
city. 


Dixn, — ^At  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  4th  d^y,  the  8th  inst., 
in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  Bs^ecca  Smart,  a 
valuable  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  also  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  a  member  of  the 

same  meeting,  on  5th  day,  the  16th  inst.,  William 
F.  IfiLLKRj  at  an  advanced  age. 


For  Fri«nd«'  Review. 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 

The  collection  of  this  institution  has  for  years 
been  known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most 
scientific  in  the  country ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
tendered  increasii^ly  interesting  by  the  addition 
of  tfie  fer-famed  ornithological  cdlection  of  a 
distingnislied  individual  in  France,,  which  has 
been  purchased  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  de- 
posited in  the  institution.*  It  is  said  to  be  the 
third  collection,  in  size,  in  the  world,  and  die 
variety  and  number  of  the  specimens,  showing 
the  different  changes  in  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
as  weQ  as  the  neat  and  scientific  manner  of  their 
arrangement,  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  interest, 
and  cannot  but  prove  a  source  of  both  profit  and 
entertainment,  even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

To  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  many 


*The  writer  probably  has  reference  here  to  a  pur- 
ehftse  by  Dr.  Wilson,  formerly  of  this  city,  of  the  Duke 
of  RiroH's  collection  of  more  than  13,000  specimens. 
The  Duke  was  the  son  of  Marshal  Massena.  In  addition 
to  the  liberality  which  prompted  the  purchase  of  this 
apleadid  collection,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  or  more,  and 
the  depositing  of  it  with  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  we  understand  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  made 
large  appropriations  for  increasing  theaccoihmodations 
of  the  bnilding,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  taking 
care  of  the  collection. 


rare  beauties  contained  in  this  collection,  would 
require  more  space  than  it  might  be  proper  to 
occupy  in  a  periodical  like  the  Review.  Never- 
theless, it  may  be  well  to  mention  one  or  two 
objects  of  peculiar  interest,  which  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  whole.  In  one  of  these  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  perfection 
of  beauty  which  Nature  displays.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  humming 
birds,  of  such  tiny  dimensions,  and  dressed  up 
with  such  imposing  gaiety,  and  yet  every  part 
so  perfect,  every  feather  so  complete  in  its  struc- 
ture,' are  indeed  wonderful,  and  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  of  profound  admiration  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Creator. 

Another  very  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
is  contained  in  three  cases  of  considerable  size : 
parrots,  paroquets  and  macaws.  The  richness 
of  the  colouring  of  these  birds  is  well  known  to 
many,  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  some 
few  varieties  confined  in  ca^es,  but  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  is  comparatively  small  when  we 
view  between  one  and  two  hundred  together; 
the  deepest  shades  of  blue,  green,  scarlet,  and 
orange,  all  disposed  with  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  both  for  contrast  and  eflfect ;  these  birds 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  common  pheasant  to 
that  of  a  blue  bird,  and  the  length  of  the  tail- 
feathers  in  some  of  the  larger  species  gives  grace- 
fulness to  their  forms.  The  light  in  which  some 
of  the  specimens  are  placed  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  collection. 

There  is  still  one  object  of  interest,  from  which 

Serhaps  the  reflective  mind  cannot  turn  without 
eriving  some  instruction ;  that  is  a  fiill  length 
mummy,  said  to  be  the  body  of  a  priest  who 
died  several  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The 
form  of  the  body  is  very  perfect,  and  a  string  of 
beads  around  the  neck  is  almost  complete,  show- 
ing their  form  and  colour ;  the  body  is  wrapped 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  original  shroud  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  statements  derived  from  the 
deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphical  figures  upon 
the  sarcophagus  be  true,  it  certainly  is  an  object 
of  great  curiosity.  That  the  poor  frail  tenement, 
after  having  been  interred,  and  perhaps  entirely 
forgotten  for  ages,  should  thus  be  again  intro- 
duced upon  earth,  in  something  of  its  original 
form  and  appearance,  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  time  when  it,  like  ourselves,  existed  a  created 
being;  and  what  a  tide  of  associate  ideas  suc- 
ceed !  The  pages  of  history,  both  sacred  and 
Srofane,  are  open  to  our  view ;  numerous  inci- 
enis  which  then  occurred,  are  remembered  with 
delight,  and  although  the  projecting  bones,  Ae 
shrivelled  skm,  and  the  hardened  and  contracted 
flesh,  may  not  be  a  most  agreeable  object  to  look 
upon,  yet  it  may  not  prove  an  unprofitable  one. 
Many  other  parts  of  the  collection  are  equally 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  perhaps  these  may  serve 
to  excite  sufficient  interest  in  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  to  induce  a  personal  examination. 

Junior. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

CHARLES  SIMEON. 

(Concluded  from  pa^e  168.  j 

**  When  youth's  presnmptuousness  is  mellowed  down» 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed; 
When  Wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung, 
In  sober  plenty — *' 

These  beautiful  words  of  our  great  living  poet 
may  with  singular  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
old  age  of  Simeon — time  and  experience  had 
calmed  without  weakening  his  ardent  mind.  He 
lived  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  and  to 
oppose  what  he  deemed  error;  but  he  had 
learned  that  the  example  of  an  earnest  yet  hum- 
ble spirit,  seeking  the  good  of  all  around  it,  and 
showing  "  out  of  a  good  conversation  his  works 
in  meekness  of  wisdom,"  was  a  most  efficient 
means  in  preparing  men  to  receive  the  truth ; 
and  that  true  Christian  kindness  was  a  more 
formidable  weapon  against  heresy  than  doubtful 
disputation.  In  his  slxtietli  year  he  says,  *^  I  see 
many  things  in  a  different  light  from  what  I  once 
did — such  as  the  beauty  of  order,  of  regularity, 
and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  to  win  souls  by  kind- 
ness, rather  than  to  convert  them  by  harshness 
and  what  I  once  called  fidelity.  I  admire  more 
the  idea  which  I  have  of  our  blessed  Lord's  spi- 
rit and  ministry  than  I  once  did."  Something 
having  been  told  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other, he  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  diary: 
**  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  feel  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down 
for  myself  in  relation  to  such  matters — 1st,  To 
hear  as  litde  as  possible  what  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  others;  2d,  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind 
until  I  am  absolutely  forced  to  it;  3d,  Never  to 
drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who  circulates  an 
ill  report;  4th,  Always  to  moderate  as  far  as 
I  can  the  unkindness  which  is  expressed  towards 
others ;  5th,  Always  to  believe  that  if  the  other 
side  were  heard,  a  very  different  account  would 
be  given  of  the  matter.  I  consider  love  as 
wealth ;  and  as  I  would  resist  a  man  who  should 
come  to  rob  my  house,  so  would  I  a  man  who 
would  weaken  my  regard  for  any  hum^n  being." 
"My  blessed  Lord,"  h^  writes  on  another  occa- 
sion, "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously. 
That  seems  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do;  though 
some  perhaps  would  think  it  better  to  stand 
up  for  my  rights.  But  to  all  the  accusations 
that  were  brought,  against  him,  our  Lord  made 
no  reply,  *  insomuch  that  the  governor  mar- 
velled greatly.*  I  delight  in  that  record;  and, 
God  helping  me,  it  is  the  labour  of  my  life  so 
to  act  that  on  my  account  also  the  g<^vemor 
or  spectator  may  marvel  gready.  My  expe- 
rience all  this  day  has  been,  and  1  hope  will  yet 
continue  to  be,  a  confirmation  of  that  word, 
*  Thou  wilt  hide  me  in  tlie  secret  of  thy  presence 
from  the  strife  of  tongues.'     Insult  an  angel  be- 


fore the  throne,  and  what  would  he  care  about 
it.  Just  such  wiU  be  my  feeling  whilst  I  am 
hid  in  the  secret  of  my  Redeemer's  presence." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  a  cler- 
gyman are  interesting  as  evidences  of  his  faith- 
fulness as  well  as  of  the  practical  character  of 
his  piety.  **  You  have  always  appeared  to  ad- 
mire Christianity  as  a  system,  but  you  never 
seemed  to  have  just  views  of  Christianity  as  a 
remedy.  You  never  seemed,  to  possess  self- 
knowledge,  or  to  know  the  evil  of  your  own 
heart  I  never  saw  in  you  any  deep  contrition, 
much  less  any  thing  of  a  tender  self-loathing 
and  self-abhorrence.  This  always  made  me 
jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy;  and 
never  till  this  moment  have  I  had  my  fears  for 
your  ultimate  state  removed.  I  behcdd  in  jou 
somewhat  of  a  childlike  simplicity;  and  I  well 
know  thai  if  ii  be  associated  mlh  contritian 
it  is  a  virtue  of  the  sublimest  quality;  but  if 
contrition  be  wanting,  the  disposition  which  as- 
sumes that  form  difibrs  but  little  from  childish- 
ness.,  But  how  you  begin  to  feel  the  burthen 
of  your  sins;  you  now  begin,  though  still  in 
a  very  small  degree,  to  have  your  mind  open  to 
the  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  to  your  need  of  a 
dying  Saviour  to  atone  for  you  by  his  blood,  and 
a  living  Saviour  to  renew  you  by  the  influences 
of  His  Spirit.  Seek,  my  dear  friend,  to  grow 
in  this  knowledge ;  for  it  is  this  that  will  eivdear 
the  Saviour  to  ypu,  and  make  you  steadfast  in 
your  walk  with  God.  This  is  thie  foundation 
which  must  be  dug  deep,  if  you  w6uld  ever  build 
high,  and  the  ballast  which  alone  wiU  enable  you 
to  carry  sail."  "  Christianity  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter, not  to  be  commended  merely  to  others,  but 
to  be  experienced  in  your  own  soul ;  and  though 
you  may  confound  your  opponents  by  your  argu* 
ments,  you  will  never  do  any  essential  good; 
much  less  will  you  reap  any  saving  benefit  to 
your  own  soul  till  you  can  say.  What  mine  eyes 
have  seen,  mine  ears  have  heard^  and  mine  hands 
have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  that  same  declare 
I  unto  you." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  close  these 
extracts  than  by  the  foUowing  passages  of  a  letter 
to  a  correspondent  who  ha^  requested  him  to 
attack  the  work  of  a  clergyman  who  denied  the. 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land : — ^  I 
have  neither  taste  nor  talent  for  religious  contro- 
versy ;  nor  do  I,  upon  the  whole,  envy  those  by 
whom  such  taste  and  such  talent  are  possessed. 
I  know  you  will  foigive  me,  if  I  say  that  the 
very  account  you  give  of  yourself,  in  relation 
to  controversy,  is  a  dissuasive  from  embark- 
ing in  it  Let  a  man  once  engage  in  it,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  the  love  of  it  will  grow  upon 
him;  and  he  will  both  find  a  hare  in  every  bush, 
and  follow  it  with  something  of  a  huntsman's 
feeling.  I  am  not  certain,  my  dear  firiend,  that 
your  preserves,  though  they  have  provided  many 
dishes  for  your  table,  have  administered  any 
sound  health  to  your  soul.    As  for  me,  I  have 
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been  a  dying  ereatare  these  fifty  years,  and  have, 
as  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  sought  for  truth 
only,  and  that  from  the  fountain  of  truth  itself.  I 
have  never  had  time  or  inclination  to  run  after 
error  in  all  its  windings ;  in  fact,  tihere  are  so 
many  errors  that  one  can  never  search  them  out." 
*•  This  is  a  day  of  trifling.  But  I  am  a  dying  man, 
and  view  these  things  as  I  shall  view  tiiem  from 
the  bar  of  judgment.  AIT  these  things  are  about 
religion,  but  they  have  very  litde  to  do  with 
religion  itself.  One  drachm  of  contrition  and 
of  simple  affiance  in  the  Saviour,  and  of  an  ad- 
miring and  adoring  sense  of  redeeming  love,  is 
worth  an  the  knowledge  that  has  been,  of  late, 
conveyed  to  us  on  these  subjects,  and  all  the 
feelings  that  have  been  generated  by  the  prose- 
cation  of  tiiem." 

(«The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  &te 

la  privileged  beyond  tbe  common  walks 

Of  hnman  life— ^te  in  the  verge  of  heaven.'' 

Yet  its  reports  are  far  from  uniform.  For 
some  the  final  straggle  against  the  enemy  of  man 
seems  to  be  reserved  to  the  dying  hoar,  as  if  to 
magnify  tiiat  mce  which  shall  triumph  when 
« Strength  and  heart  Meth."  Others,  who, 
throogh  the  efficacy  of  the  same  heavenly  gift, 
have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
their  day,  are  permitted*  to  descend  to  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  fearing  no  evil ;  and  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Apostle,  **  to  sleep  in 
Jesos.*'  Simeon  died  like  the  warrior  in  his  ar- 
monr ;  his  trust  was  in  his  great  Captain ;  yet  he 
seems  to  have  felt  to  the  last,  the  necessity  of 
watching  against  the  fiailties  of  nature,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  evil  one.  An  incident  which  oc- 
curred aboQt  two  weeks  before  his  death,  aqd  when 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  gone,  is  singularly  illus- 
trative of  this  feeling.  'An  attendant  remarked  to 
him  that  his  work  was  now  quite  done,  and  that 
it  was  a  privilege  to  see  the  peace  he  enjoyed, 
and  with  how  much  patience  and  submission  he 
bore  hie  afflictions.  He  instandy  rebuked  her  in 
a  tone  of  unusual  severity,  and  calling  for  writing 
materials,  dictated  with  great  solemnity,  an  earnest 
entrea^  that  nothing  laudatory  of  him,  or  of 
any  thing  he  had  done,  shonld  be  uttered  in  his 
preeence;  expressing,  in  strong  langua^,  his  con* 
viction,  that  conld  he  be  pleased  with  it,  it  might 
be  his  ruin.  When  his  attendant  subsequenUy 
explained  that  she  meant  to  refer  to  the  power  of 
Divine  Grace  which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  so 
much  patience  under  suffering,  he  replied  in  the 
gendest  manner,  that  she  might  speak  of  Divine 
goodness  as  much  as  she  would,  but  not  of  him. 
**  There  was,*'  says  his  biographer,  •*  a  remarkable 
and  rapid  maturing  of  all  the  finer  parts  of  his 
character,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
illness,  and  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  ul- 
timately a  disappearance  of  those  symptoms  of 
haste  and  irritability  which  sometimes  were 
visible  in  his  days  of  health  and  vigour."  He 
seemed  now  to  breathe  entirely  an  atmosphere  of 


peace  and  love;  and  enjoying  such  a  sense  of 
God's  pardoning  love  himself,  he  longed  to  mani- 
fest an  affectionate  and  forgiving  spirit  to  all 
around.  <'  Without  weakness  or  wandering  of 
mind  during  his  severe  suffering,  in  which  patience 
had  indeed  its « perfect  work ' — abounding  in  per- 
fect love  and  tiianksgiving,  he  was  enabled  to 
testify  to  the  last,  of  the  mercy  and  faithfulness 
of  his  God,  and  so  having  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
kept  the  faitii,  he  finished  his  course  wiUi  joy." 
He  termmated  his  remarkable  career  in  his 
78th  year. 

Frum  the  Anti-SIayery  Reporter. 
ADDRESS    OF    THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  A.S.  SOCIETY, 

To  the  Frimds  of  the  AntirSlavery  Cause  on 
ihe  Disuse  of  Slave^Labour  Produce. 

The  system  of  slavery,  whether  viewed  in  its 
origin,  its  incidents,  or  its  results,  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  not  only  an  enormous  crime 
against  man,  but  an  act  of  daring  impiety  against 
God;  and  that,  therefore,  every  legitimate  means 
should  be  used  to  secure  its  universal  abolition. 

The  slavery  of  modem  times, — ^we  speak  of 
that  which  exists  among  professedly  Christian 
and  civilized  nations, — ^had  its  origin  in  thv 
SLAVB-TRABB,  and  is,  in  one  form  or  other,  fed 
and  sustained  by  it  at  the  present  hour.  The 
Spanish  Colonies  and  Brazil  derive  their  sup- 
plies of  new  slaves  direct  from  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  whilst  the  southern  sections  of  the  United 
States  depend  for  tiieirs,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  slave-rearing  states,  where  tiie  vic- 
tims of  oppression  are  as  regularly  bred  for  sale 
as  cattle  are  for  the  markets.  In  the  one  case, 
we  have  the  foreign  Afiican  slave-trade,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  the  capture  and  the  middle  pas- 
sage; in  the  other,  the  internal  or  domestic 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  loathsome  and  atrocious 
incidents;  and  in  both,  an  epitome  of  all  the 
crimes  that  can  darken  or  debase  the  character 
of  man. 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  starding  fact,  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  the  slaves,  upwards  of 
seven  miUions  in  number,  now  held  in  bondage 
in  the  New  World,  are  either  the  immediate  vie* 
tims,  or  the  descendants  of  former  victims  of  the 
slave-trade.  They  are  the  sad  remnants  of  that 
mighty  host  which  have  been  stolen  from  Africa, 
and  doomed  by  the  wickedness  of  their  feUow- 
men,  to  hopeless  captivity,  unrequited  toil,  and 
premature  death. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  the 
essential  unrighteousness  and  hateful  cruelty  of 
slavery;  or  depict  its  fearful  results  either  on 
the  slave  or  his  oppressor:  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  full  of  *•  deadly  evil  to  botii."  It  is, 
therefore,  against  slavery,  rather  than  the  slave* 
trade,  which  has  now  become  its  adjunct,  that 
our  most  strenuous  efforts  should  be  directed; 
for  as  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  no  reason* 
able  prospect  of  the  annihilation  of  the  slave* 
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trade,  and  of  extinguishing  the  sale  and  barter 
of  human  beings. 

Whilst  slavery  existed  in  the  British  colonies, 
or  the  territorial  dependencies  of  the  empire,  we 
had  the  power  of  overcoming  it  through  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  realm.  Our  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to  move  the  legis- 
lature, were,  under  the  divine  blessing,  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  dreadful  evil  has  disap- 
peared. But  we  could  not  use  the  same  means 
with  foreign  states,  and  were  limited  to  moral 
suasion,  the  adoption  of  fiscal  regulations  in 
favour  of  free  labour,  and  the  disuse  of  slave- 
produce.  It  has  pleased  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture to  enact  laws  which  admit  the  free  importa- 
tion of  slave-grown  produce  into  the  British 
market  for  home  consumption,  and  very  shortly 
the  duties  will  be  equalized,  so  that  the  last  re- 
striction upon  it  will  cease  to  exist,'  and  the  pro- 
duce of  piracy,  rapine  and  murder,  will  be  ele- 
vated to  the  same  dignity  wjth  that  of  free 
labour,  honestly  obtained  and  fairly  remune- 
rated. We  deeply  regret  this ;  but  we  fear  that 
government  will  not  retrace  its  steps ;  there  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  two  modes  of  action  leA, 
that  of  moral  suasion,  and  the  disuse  of  slave- 
produce. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
means  to  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  have  resorted  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  foreign  states,  have  been 
followed  by  a  large  measure  of  success.  Already 
Sweden  and  Denmark  have  decided  the  question 
of  freedom,  and  the  slaves  in  their  colonies  are 
now  in  course  of  being  emancipated.  France 
is  prepared,  we  trust,  shordy  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  Holland  cannot  hesitate  much  longer 
to  give  liberty  to  her  slaves.  Nor  is  this  dl: 
Tunis  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
justice,  and  her  noble  prinee  has  destroyed  the 
last  vestiges  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
throughout  her  coasts.  Turkey  has  abolished 
her  slave-markets.  Rajpootana  has  terminated 
her  slave-system,  and  Lahore  has  declared  her 
bondmen  shall  be  free.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  many  noble  minds  and  generous  hearts  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, sympathise  with  us  in  oar  struggles  for  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  shadl, 
therefore,  persevere  in  the  use  of  those  moral 
and  pacific  means  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
remarkably  blest.  One  means,  however,  has 
been,  we  fear,  much  overlooked.  We  allude  to 
the  disuse  of  slave-labour  produce;  a  weapon 
which  all,  more  or  less,  can  use  with  great 
efifect     To  this  we  invite  serious  attention. 

The  rule  of  the  Society,  adopted  in  1830,  is, 
**  to  recommend  the  use  of  free-grown  produce, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  preference  to  slave- 
grown."  The  qualification,  *<  as  far  as  practi- 
cable," is  added,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances^  wholly  to  avoid  all  contact 


with  the  produce  of  slave-labour;  yet  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  duty  wherever  there  is  liberty  of 
choice,  or  a  substitute  for  slave-produce  can  be 
found,  to  avoid  it;  and  we  eamesdy  recommend 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  correspondipg 
practice,  to  the  immediate  and  serious  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  every  friend  of  humanity 
throughout  the  country. 

If  Sie  demand  for  slaves  is  now  the  sole  cause 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  its  accumulated  crimes, 
the  demand  for  slave-produce  is  the  prolific 
source,  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  slavery,  with 
all  its  terrible  and  revolting  circumstances  and 
awful  responsibilities.  It  requires  no  powers  of 
reasoning  to  demonstrate  that  if  this  demand 
were  to  cease;  if  the  righteous  indignation  felt 
against  slavery  led  to  the  general  disuse  of  its 
produce;  and  if  compassion  for  the  slave  pro* 
duced  its  legitimate  fruit  in  a  resolute  determina- 
tion thus  practically  to  discountenance  the  sin 
we  profess  to  condemn,  it  would  soon  be  aban- 
doned. It  is  the  maiket  for  slave-produce  which 
gives  energy  and  extension  to  the  system  of 
slavery.  Unhappily,  in  our  own  country,  that 
demand  has  greatly  increased,  since  the  last 
alteration  in  the  sugar  duties,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  a  vast  stimulus  has  been  given  to.  the 
slave-trade;  that  slave  property  has  greatly  aug- 
mented in  value ;  and  that  the  progress  of  eman- 
cipation has  been  greatly  impeded  thereby.  Such 
being  the  Tact,  the  question  is  simple  and  the  an- 
swer obvious,  with  regard  to  our  duty— we  must 
abstain  from  the  use  of  slave-produce. 

It  may  be  said  that  isolated  efforts  of  the  kind 
recommended  can  do  little  towards  the  giant  evil 
of  slavery.  We  admit  it,  but  the  question  of 
individual  duty  remains  the  same.  Every  one 
who  uses  slave-grown  produce,  when  it  is  in 
his  power  either  to  do  without  it  or  to  choose 
that  which  is  free,  does  in  realty  sustain  the 
system  of  slavery ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  who  sustains  from  it  not  only  bears 
his  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  enslaving  man, 
but  attacks  it  in  its  most  vulnerable  point. 

But,  however  weak  the  effort  may  be  in  ^e 
first  instance,  yet,  if  it  be  based  on  a  right  prin- 
ciple, others  will  engage  in  it:  the  units  wiU  be- 
come hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  thousands,  and 
their  abstinence  will  not  fail  to  make  a  decided 
impression  on  the  market  for  slave-produce.  If 
the  abolitionists  of  this  country — and  who  is  not 
an  abolitionist?— wonld  aDy  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  anti-slavery  effort,  the  consequences 
would  be  not  less  surprising  than  beneficial,  for 
we  may  be  ^sured  that  no  slave-holder  would 
add  to  his  stock  of  slaves  under  a  decaying  de- 
mand for  his  productions.  Hence,  among  the 
first  consequences  of  abstinence  from  their  use 
would  be,  that  a  smaller  number  of  ships  would 
be  freighted  for  the  slave-trade — that  fewer  wars 
would  be  waged  in  Africa  to  obtain  slaves — ^that 
a  less  number  of  victims  would  be  destroyed; 
and,  as  the  public  conscience  became  awaken- 
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c4,  the  demand  woald  gradually  decrease,  until  | 
slavery  would  become  unprofited>le— a  burthen 
ttd  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

To  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  of  this  Society,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  doing  so.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sugars,  coffees,  rice,  cocoa,  and 
other  tropical  productions,  brought  to  the  British 
market,  is  the  result  of  free  labour.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  is  not 
difficult.  Any  respectable  tradesman  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  abovementioned  articles,  with- 
out being  tempted  to  deceive.  In  the  article  of 
cotton  goods,  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  the  exertions  which  are 
now  being  made  will  issue  in  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material,  free  from  the  taint  of 
slavery,  so  that  the  choice  in  this  respect  will 
be  as  easy  as  it  now  is  in  reference  to  sugar, 
coffee,  and  rice.  But  were  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  free  labour  goods  greater  than  they 
really  are,  the  idea  that  by  the  non-use  of  those 
of  an  opposite  character,  you  were  subserving 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  amount  of  self-denial  which 
the  sacrifice  might  involve. 

**  Be  not  ye  partakers  of  other  men^s  sins,"  is 
an  injunction  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
we  think  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject 
we  have  ventured  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion. The  slave-holder  first  robs  his  fellow- 
man  of  his  liberty,  and  then  plunders  him  of  the 
reward  of  his  toil.  That  is  his  sin ;  but  do  we 
not  participate  in  it  when  we  purchase  of  him  the 
fruits  of  that  toil  ?  We  think  that  every  rightly 
constituted  mind  must  answer,  yes !  An  eminent 
American  writer,  the  late  Dr.  Ghanning,  speak- 
ing of  the  Cuban  slave-trade  and  slavery,  ob- 
serves, «•  We  do  much  to  sustain  this  system  of 
horror  and  blood.  The  Cuban  slave-trade  is 
carried  on  in  vessels  built  especially  for  this  use 
in  American  ports.  These  vessels  often  sail 
under  the  American  flag,  and  are  aided  by  Ame- 
rican merchantmen,  and,  as  is  feared,  by  Ameri- 
can capital.  And  this  is  not  all ;  the  sugar,  in 
producing  which  so  many  of  our  fellow-ereatures 
perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great  quantities 
to  this  country.  We  are  the  consumers  who 
stimulate  by  our  demands,  this  infernal  cruelty. 
And,  knowing  this,  shall  we  become  accessories 
to  the  murder  of  our  brethren,  by  continuing  to 
use  the  fruit  of  the  hard-earned  toil  which  de- 
stroys them  ?  The  sugar  of  Cuba  comes  to  us 
drenched  with  human  blood.  So  we  ought  to 
see  it,  and  turn  from  it  with  loathing.  The  guilt 
which  produces  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the 
spontaneous,  instinctive  horror  of  the  civilized 
world." 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  the  United  States.  Let  us  turn  from 
slave-produce  **  with  loathing,"  and  the  millions 
who  now  suffer  as  slaves  wUl  bless  us. 


From  Chamben*t  Kdlnburgfa  JounMl. 
RISING  AND  SIIiKlNG  OF  LAND  IN  NORTHERN 
EUROPE. 

(Concluded  from  page  904.) 

While  rowing  to  examine  a  marked  rock 
forty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Upsal,  the  boat- 
men pointed  out  rocks,  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  water,  which,  when  boys,  they  re- 
membered to  have  been  below  the  surface  ]  and 
a  channel  then  nearly  dry,  as  one  through  which 
heavily  laden  boats  once  passed.    So  accustomed 
are  they  to  the  natural  evidences  of  the  rise, 
that  they  detect  them  without  reference  to  the 
artificial  marks,  but  attribute  the  change  rather 
to  subsidence  of  the  sea  than  to  elevation  of 
the  land.    At  Lofgrund,  a  mark  cut  in  a  rock 
in  1731  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  feet  above 
the  present  water  level.    In  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  the  port  of  Gothenburg  was  twenty  miles 
higher  up  the  firth  on  which  it  is  built,  than  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  and  according  to 
appearances,  the  waters  are  still  retiring.    At 
Gefie,  Mr.  Lyell  states,  preparations  were  being 
made  to  remove  the  harbor  nearer  to  the  sea, 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  shallowness  of 
the  water.    At  some  parts  of  the  coast,  both  of 
Sweden  and  Finland,  reports  are  current  among 
the  villagers  of  wrecks  add  anchors  dug  up  at 
places  far  in  the  interior ;  and  the  grass  crops 
of  meadows  near  the  sea  are  said  to  be  insensibly 
increasing  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
land.    Mr.  Lyell  travelled  across  Sweden  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast  on  the  summit  level, 
and  found  every  where  the  same  appearances  as 
on  the  coast.    The  whole  country  affords  in- 
contestible  evidence  of  upheaval,  but  -  varying 
in  different  districts,  being  greatest  towards  the 
north,  where  the  rise  has  been  from  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet,  near  Christiana  four  hun- 
dred feet,  and  at  Uddevalla  two  hundred  feet. 
The  elevation,  however,  has  been  neither  uni- 
form nor  continuous ;   what  is  now  risipg  was 
once  sinking,  interrupted  by  long  intervals  o£ 
rest.    Near  Uddevalla,  on  the  western  coast,  on 
removing  a  shelly  stratum  from  a  mass  of  gniess 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
barnacles  were  found  clinging  so  firmly  to  the 
surface,  that  portions  of  the  newly-exposed  rock 
came  away  on  detaching  them.     Other  zoo- 
phytes were  also  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers,  of  the  same  peculiar  dwarfish  structure 
as  those  at  present  existing  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia.    The  finding  of  similar  shells  at  places 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  the 
ojuntry,  divests  the  instance  here  referred  to  of 
anything  like  an  accidental  character;    and 
proves  most  satisfactorily  that  this  portion  of 
the  continent  has  lain  for  a  long  period  below 
the   sea,   while    accumulations   have    formed 
above  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  noticed  by 
Mr.  Lyell,  is  the  discovery  of  a  wooden  fishing 
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but,  at  a  depth  of  sixty-four  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  tne  soil,  during  the  excavations  for  a 
canal  to  unite  Lake  Maeler  with  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic.  The  structure  was  about  eight  feet 
square;  the  walls  crumbled  away  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  the  floor  timbers  remained  sound. 
There  was  a  rude  stone  fire-place  in  the  centre, 
with  fragments  of  half-burnt  wood,  and  outside, 
a  heap  of  wood  piled  up  for  fuel  ]  not  a  particle 
of  iron  appeared  to  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  singular  building.  It  was 
compactly  buried  in  fine  sand,  on  wnicb  coarse 
gravel  and  large  boulders  in  wavy  strata  were 
superimposed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  sub- 
mergence, if  caused  by  a  sudden  inundation, 
would  have  left  the  boulders,  as  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  materials,  at  the  bottom,  instead 
of  where  they  are  now  found,  at  the  surface — a 
position  in  which  they  have  been  deposited  by 
floating  ice.  And  w:e  learn  from  this  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  since  the  building  of  fishing  huts 
in  Sweden,  the  land  where  the  canal  is  duff  has 
sunk  during,  a  period  long  enough  for  the  depo- 
sition of  strata  sixty-four  feet  in  thickness  by 
the  sea,  and  has  subsequently  been  raised  to  its 
present  elevation. 

Observations  on  this  interesting  phenomenon 
have  been  made  in  Sweden  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
correctness.  They  are  still  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Berzelius  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  direction  of  the  upheaval.  As 
yet,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  an  oscillation 
or  see-saw  motion  from  south  to  north.  In 
1749,  Linnseus  measured  the  distance  of  a  large 
stone  from  the  water,  at  Trelleborg,  on  the  coast 
of  Scania,  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden;  it 
then  lay  one  hundred  feet  farther  from  the  sea 
than  when  measured  in  1836 — eighty-seven 
years  later.  In  the  seaports  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  streets  are  in  many  instances  below 
the  level  of  the  water — ^a  situation  in  which 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  been  built — and 
artificial  mounds  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  the  waves.  Tt  would  thus 
appear  that  while  the  north*  is  rising,  the  south 
is  sinking ;  the  proportion  of  dry  land  increases 
in  the  former  and  diminishes  in  the  latter. 
The  changes  to  be  brought  about  by  such,  as 
yet,  mysterious  movements,  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
a  tract  six  hundred  miles  in  length  is  slowly 
subsiding.  Low  islands  and  buildings  gradually 
disappear;  and  the  native  Greenlander,  it  is 
said,  has  been  taught  by  experience  to  desist 
from  building  his  dwelling  on  the  verge  of  the 
ocean. 

The  area  of  upheaval  comprised  in  Sweden 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  of  great  extent, 
and  may  be  much  larger  than  as  yet  appears  by 


the  observations.  According  to  the  present 
data,  it  extends  from  Gothenburg  to  Torneo,  and 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  but  increasing  towards 
the  north,  where,  bein^  covered  by  the  ocean, 
its  detection  becomes  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impossible.  In  length  it  embraces  one  thousand 
miles,  and  probably  half  that  distance  in  breadth ; 
and  should  the  elevation  still  continue  at  the 
same  rate,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Gulf  oi 
Bothnia,  and  a  large  extent  of  the  sea  on  the 
west  of  Sweden,  between  Uddevalla  and  Go- 
thenburg, will  become  converted  into  dry  land. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
now  forty-five  fathoms  below  the  surface,  would 
begin  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  twelve  thousand 
years. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  pre- 
sent paper.  Some  writers  refer  all  disturbances 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  an  im- 
mense central  fire ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  attri- 
bute them  to  chemical  agencies — decomposition 
of  water  and  magnetism.  We  need  not  call  in 
the  aid  of  so  tremendous  a  power  as  that  to  be 
derived  from  an  interior  fire,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  less  in  diameter  than  the  globe,  to 
effect  that  which  daily  experience  teaches  us 
may  be  effected  by  a[  power  similar  to  that 
exerted  by  the  hydrostatic  press ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  passage  of  voltaic  currents  gene- 
rates heat  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  account  for 
voltaic  and  other  convulsions.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  America  as  to  the  expansion 
of  rocks  by  heat ;  from  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,  <<  a  mass  of  sandstone,  a  mile  in  thickness, 
which  should  have  its  temperature  raised  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  would  lift  a  superimposed 
layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its 
former  level.  But  suppose  a  part  of  the  earth's 
crust,  one  hundred  miles  in  thickness,  and 
equally  expansible,  to  have  its  temperature 
raised  600  or  800  degrees,  this  might  produce 
an  elevation  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
feet.  The  cooling  of  the  same  mass  might  after- 
wards cause  the  overlying  rocks  to  sink  down 
again,  and  resume  their  original  position."  All 
the  facts  hitherto  adduced  tend  to  show  that  no 
geological  period  has  been  one  of  continued 
repose.  In  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  we 
look,  the  same  indications  speak  to  us  of  the 
mighty  changes  which  have  been  and  are  still 
in  action  in  roost  intelligible  language.  ^  It 
seems  to  be  rendered  probable,"  writes  Mr. 
Lyell,  <<  that  the  constant  repair  of  the  land,  and 
the  subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the  support  of 
terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic  species,  are  secured 
by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  causes 
acting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth;  which, 
although  so  often  the  source  of  death  and  terror 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe — visiting  in  suc^ 
cession  every  zone,  and  filling  the  earth  with 
monuments  of  ruin  and  disorder — ^are  neverthe- 
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lesB  the  agents  of  a  conservatire  principle  above 
all  others  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  system.'' 


COST  OF  WAR. 

The  single  arsenal  at  Springfield,  contains 
muskets  alone  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000 ;  upon 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  have 
(1846)  already  squandered  more  than  $4,000,00(A 
and  in  our  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown  are  sunk 
nearly  fire  millions  more!  I'he  average  cost 
to  us  of  a  iine-of-battle  ship  is  $830,000,  though 
some  of  ours  have  absorbed  in  construction  and 
repairs  more  than  a  mdlion  each ;  and  the  war 
ships  of  all  Christendom  probably  amount  to 
some  2»000,  the  cost  of  which,  at  an  average  of 
half  a  million  each,  would  be  $1,000,000,000  in 
all.  Merely  to  keep  the  material  or  instruments 
of  war  in  full  repair,  must  cost  Christendom 
neariy  #100,000.000  a  year. 

No  less  than  80  per  cent  of  all  our  national 
expenditares  have  for  years  been  for  war  purposes 
alone.  These  expenditures  have  been  growing 
more  and  more  prodigal.  Under  Washington's 
administration,  they  were  for  the  army  and  navy 
less  than  911,000,000  in  eight  years,  or  $1,365,- 
000  a  year ;  while  those  of  the  eight  years  pre- 
ceding 1844,  reached  nearly  $164,000,000,  or 
$20,417,000  a  year;  an  increase  of  1500  per 
cent,  in  war  expenses,  against  an  increase  of 
some  400  per  cent;  in  population !  In  1817  our 
war  expenses  were  about  nine  times  as  large  as 
those  for  all  other  purposes,  and  in  1832,  seven- 
teen dmes  as  great  as  for  all  civil  offices.  From 
1791  to  1832,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  the 
aggregate  of  our  expenditures,  with  some  two 
years  and  a  half  of  actual  war,  was  $842,250,891; 
and  of  this  sum,  at  least  eight-ninths  were  for 
war  purposes,  and  merely  $37,158,047,  or  about 
one  twenty-third  part  of  the  whole,  for  civil 
offices  ;  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  civil 
government,  to  twenty-three  dollars  for  war! 
During  our  revolutionary  struggle,  we  borrowed 
from  France  $7,962,959,  expended  from  our 
own  resources  $135,193,703,  and  issued  of  paper 
money  $359,547,027 ;  in  aU,  $502,703,689,  be- 
sides an  indefinite  amount  of  contributions  from 
individuals  and  states.  From  1816  to  1834, 
eighteen  years,  our  national  expenses  amounted 
to  $463,915,756;  and  of  this  sum,  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  went  for  war,  and  only  sixty- 
four  millions  for  all  other  objects!  Here  we 
have,  even  in  peace,  twenty-two  millions  a  year 
lor  war,  and  about  three  millions  and  a  half,  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  for  the  peaceful 
operations  of  our  government ! 

But  look  at  the  direct  expenses  of  war.  A 
single  first-rate  ship  of  the  line  is  supposed  to 
cost  us,  in  active  service,  full  half  a  million  of 
dollars  a  year;  and  the  expense  of  every  gun  in 
our  navy  averages,  even  in  peace,  some  $15,000 
a  year. 

It  has   been  estimated,  that  England  spent 


about  ten  thousand  millions  in  wars  undertaken 
first  to  humble  the  Bourbons,  and  then  to  restore 
them  to  the  throne  which  Napoleon  had  usurped. 
The  wars  of  all  Europe  from  1793  to  1815, 
twenty-two  years,  cost  some  $15,000,000,000, 
and  probably  wasted  full  twice  as  much  more  in 
other  ways,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  milhons  of  dollars! — Pestee 
Minual. 


Selected  for  Friend*'  Revtcnr. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEAD  IN  CHRIST. 

O  blessed  are  the  dead  in  Christ ; 

Why  should  we  weep  for  them  I 
No  more  the  stormy  billows  here. 

With  weary  heart  they  etem; 
No  more  tbey  straggle  here  below, 
To  guide  through  many  a  gulf  of  wo 

Their  being's  fragile  bark ; 
But  havened  in  eternal  rest, 
By  far-off  islands  of  the  blest. 
Calm  on  a  sun-lit  ocean's  breast, 

Anchor  their  peaceful  ark. 

Seem  they  to  sleep  ? — 'Tie  but  as  sleep 

The  grain  within  the  earth ; 
To  burst  forth  to  the  brilliant  mom 

Of  a  more  glorious  birth. 
Seem  they  to  feel  no  touch  of  love 
That  o'er  their  icy  brow  may  move 

With  tearful  whispers  ivarm  ? 
'Tis  that  upon  the  Spirit's  ear 
All  Heaven's  triumphant  music,  clear 
Is  sounding,  where  there  comes  not  near 

One  tone  of  Sorrow's  storm. 

O  give  them  up  to  Him,  whose  own 

Those  dear  beloved  ones  are ; 
Lo  !  on  their  wakening  hearts  he  breaks. 

The  bright  and  morning  star  I 
His  are  they  now  for  ever  more. 
The  mystery  and  the  conflict  o'er. 

The  Eternal  city  won ; 
As  conquerors  let  them  pas»--and  go 
Up  from  the  fight  of  faith  below, 
The  peace  of  God  at  length  to  know 

In  kingdom  of  the  Son. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  gatm. 

Ye  everlasting  doors,  give  way. 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory's  saints 

Throng  the  bright  courts  of  day ; 
We  follow,  too,  ye  loved  ones  gone. 
We  follow — ^falnt  yet  fearless  on, 

To  where  the  Lamb  once  slain, 
For  ever  now  enthroned  on  high, 
Shall  reign,  and  wipe  from  every  eye 
The  tears,  that  through  eternity, 

Shall  never  flow  again. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  freshet  in  the  Ohio— mentioned  in  our  last — 
is  said  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  great  flood  of 
1832.  Teleofraphic  despatches  from  Cincinnati  of 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th,  say  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  was  entirely  inundated,  at  least  5000  fami- 
lies rendered  houseless,  business  almost  entirely 
suspended,  "half  the  lumber  in  the  city  afloat/' 
and  boats  carried  ofl"  of  the  stocks  in  the  ship  yards. 
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The  snow  was  eighteen  inches  deep,  but  the 
weather  being  cold,  prevented  it  from  swelling 
the  flood,  by  melting,  to  the  extent  it  would  other- 
wise have  done.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
visited  Cincinnati,  may  perhaps  realize  the  height 
of  the  waters  from  the  announcement  that  the 
stores  south  of  Pearl  street  were  flooded,  and 
Broadway  overflowed,  and  that  the  water  and  gas 
works  had  both  been  inundated,  and  compelled  to 
suspend  operations.  Other  towns  on  tae  river 
were  reported  in  much  the  same  condition, — ^Mari- 
etta, Parkersburg  and  Louisville  being  inundated 
to  a  distressing  extent.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio  were  also  fearfalJy  swollen.  The  Muskiugum 
at  Zanesville  was  reported  on  the  17th  as  being 
three  feet  higher  than  during  the  flood  of  1832, — 
part  of  the  to wn  inundated,  and  at  least  a  hundred 
families  forced  to  leave  their  dwellings.  The 
water  at  that  place  was  then  at  a  stand,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  despatch  from  Cin- 
cinnati informs  us  that  the  Ohio  was  falling. 

The  Susauehauna  and  Juniata  are  also  reported 
to  be  very  high,  and  Eastern  papers  inform  us  that 
both  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers  are  much 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  their  waters.  The 
Delaware  has  also  been  flooded.  A  letter  from 
South  Trenton,  N.  J.,  published  in  one  of  our  city 
papers,  reports,  under  date  of  the  17th,  that  most 
of  the  mills  at  that  place  had  been  stopped  by  the 
rise  of  the  water. 

On  the  8th  of  10th  month,  at  11,  A.  M.,  an  earth- 
quake occurred  simultaneously  in  Chili  and  Peru, 
South  America,  which  considerably  damaged  some 
towns,  and  produced  great  alarm  among  the  in- 
habitants. There  were  rumors  of  fearful  destruction 
in  some  parts,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  well 
sustained,  and  in  those  places  from  which  authen- 
tic information  has  been  received,  the  damage  was 
comparatively  slight.  Reports  have  been  previ- 
ously published  in  some  of  our  papers,  of  the  de- 
struction of  a  city  in  Mexico,  on  the  same  date 
with  the  above  earthquake,  out  the  statements 
differ  as  to  the  name  and  situation  of  the  town 
destroyed,  some  of  them  locating  it  in  a  state  (At- 
lisco)  which  does  not  exist  in  Mexico,  and  giving  it 
a  name,  (Ocotlan,)  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  does 
not  appear  on  the  map. 

Congress. — ^Resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of 
New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  in  favour  of 
Whitney's  projected  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  have 
been  presented.  On  the  14th,  Senator  Dickinson, 
of  New  York,  offered  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  annexing  contiguous  territory,  and  of 
'Heaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic 
policy  therein  to  the  legislatures  chosen  by  the 
people  thereof:" — a  condemnation,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  On  the  15th,  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  follow 
ing: — 

Resolved,  That  to  conquer  and  hold  Mexico,  either 
as  a  province  or  by  incorporating  it  into  the  Union, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  war, 
contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  conflict  with  its  character  and  genius,  and,  in  the 
endj  must  be  subversive  of  all  our  free  and  popular 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  adopted  which 
may  tend  to  consequenceft  so  diflastrous. 


On  the  same  day,  Holmes,  of  South  Cavohna, 
offered  resolutions  in  the  House  '^  for  peace  with 
Mexico.''  which  are  said  to  be  much  the  same  with 
those  ot  Calhoun,  at  least  so  far  as  to  indicate  con- 
cert of  action. 

Dickinson's  resolutions  are  looked  npK>nas  the 
Administration  ground,  and  the  others  as  indicating 
the  opposition  of  the  Calhoun  party  to  war  and 
conquest. 

"  The  veto  message  of  the  President  upon  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill  of  last  session,  has  been  sent 
in,  but  no  vote  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  case. 
Two-thirds  will  be  required  to  pass  it.  The  one 
hour  rule,  which  limits  the  length  of  speeches,  has 
been  re-adopted  in  the  House. 

Albert  Gallatin  on  the  Wak. — ^We  learn 
from  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  a  pam- 
phlet has  lust  been  published  in  tnat  city,  Dear- 
inff  the  title  of  "Peace  with  Mexico,  by  Albert 
Gallatin." 

This  distinguished  statesman  discusses  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  war  under  various  distinct  heads,  and 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

"  That  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  an  offensive 
and  unjust  act  to  Mexico. 

''That  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes 
grossly  erred  in  sending  a  Minister  to  Mexico,  in- 
stead of  a  Commissioner. 

"That  Texas  never  had  any  valid  claim  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte  as  its  boundary. 

"That  the  United  States  ought  not  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Mexico ;  or  insist  upon  receiving  from 
Mexico  any  other  indemnification  than  that  due  to 
American  citizens,  by  Mexico,  before  the  war 
begun. 

"That,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace^  we  ought  to 
evacuate  the  Mexican  territory  now  in  our  posses- 
sion." 

The  Commercial  copies  the  following  final 
passage  from  this  pamphlet : 

"Not  only  collisions  must  be 'avoided,  and  the 
renewal  of  another  illicit  annexation  be  prevoited, 
but  the  two  countries  must  coolly  consider  their 
relative  position ;  and  whatever  portion  of  territory, 
not  actually  settled  by  the  Mexicans,  and  of  no 
real  utility  to  them,  they  may  be  disposed  to  cede, 
must  be  acquired  by  a  treaty  freely  assented  to, 
and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  a  proper  final 
arrangement.  We  must  wait  till  peace  shall  have 
been  restored,  and  angry  feelings  shall  have  sub- 
sided. At  present  the  only  object  is  peace,  imme- 
diate peace,  a  just  peace,  and  no  acquisition  of 
territory,  but  that  which  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  effecting  the  great  object  in  view.  The 
most  simple  terras,  those  whicn  only  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  tne  Texas  boundary  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  indemnities  due  to  our  citizens, 
and,  in  every  other  respect  restore  things  as  they 
stood  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  appear  to 
me  the  most  eligible.  For  that  purpose  I  may  be 
permitted  to  wi^h,  that  the  discussion  of  the  terms 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of 
any  other  matter.  There  are  other  considerations, 
highly  important,  and  not  foreign  to  the  great 
question  of  an  extension  of  territory,  but  which 
may,  without  any  inconvenience  or  commitment, 
be  postponed,  and  shooid  not  be  permitted  to  im- 
pede the  immediate  termination  of  this  lamentable 
war.*' 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
(Coa\inu«6i  from  psgA  919.) 

Ssephea'  GreQet  and  William  Allen  lefl /Mos- 
cow on  th^.  last  of  the  4th  month,  ISl^y  and 
proceeded  to  visit  &e  colbniea  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Tbey  had  been  furnished  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  General  C^titineas,  a 
man  of  considerable  eminence,  upon  whom  the 
Emperor  principally  relied  in  the  hfianagement 
of  the  colonies*  .  Upon  arriving  at  Ekaterinosla  v, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  they  found  him  ^ 
serious,  feeling,  sensible  man,  aci^uainted  with 
the  French  and  German,  as  weM  ^  the  Russian 
languages.  Upon  their  inquirmg  of.  him  for  a 
person  of  religious  sensibility,  who  could  act 
as  their  interpreter,  he  almost  ioimediately  re- 
plied, "I  will  go  with  you  myself.'*  Thoii^h 
the  public  engagements^  of  this  worthy  m^n  did 
not  allow  him  to  devote  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  to  the  assistance  of  his  new  friends,  ^ 
strong  attachment  was  formed,  which  was  dis- 
solved only  by  death;  and  during >  the  time  he 
was  with  them,  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
the  local  institutions,  and  the  most  pious  people, 
appears  to  have  greatly  facilitatea  their  inter- 
course with  die  class  of  inhabitants  whom  they 
were  concerned  to  visit. 

At  this  place  they  became  acquainted  with  a 
clafls  of  religious  professors,  who  called  them- 
selves Spiritual  Christians,  whose  principles  and 
doctrines  approximate,  in  maiiy  Particulars,  to 
those  of  our  religious  sbciety.  By  conversing 
with  them,  through  their  friend  Contineas,  the 
following  summary  was  leai^ned :  '     * 

*'  They  believe  m  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Deity  of  our  Lord  ind 
Sariourt  and  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  fully  as  any  Christians  whom  we  ever  met 
with.  They  believe  it  their  duty  to  abstain 
firoia  all  ceremonies,  and  think  that  the  only 


acceptable  worship  is  that  which  is  performed 
<  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  They  collect  their 
families  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  hear  the 
ScriptutiBe  read,  and  abstain,  from  secular  em* 
^oyifkient  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called 
Sunday,  considering  it  their,  duty  to  appropriate 
this  day  to  religious  exercises.  Their  marriages 
are  performed  with  solemnity  in  their  public 
meetings,  and  the  parties  promise  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other  during  life.  They  believe  that  the 
only  true  baptism  is  that  of  Christ  with  the 
Spirit,  and  tituit  the  water  baptism  of  John  is  not 
now  OBcessaiy :  and  they  consider  that  the  true 
communion  is  altogether  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  make  use  of  no  outward  ceremony.  In 
their  meetings  for  worship  ^y  sing  Psalms,  sind 
several  of  those  who  are  esteemed  by  the  rest 
as  most  pious,  read  to  the  others  in  turn.  They 
have  no  appointed  preachers,  but  any  one  who 
feels  hithself  properly  qualified  by  the  Divfne 
Influence  iipon  the  mind,  may  expound  and 
speak  to  edification ;  they  however  consider  that 
it  should  never  be  done  for  hire,  or  from  any 
worldly  motive. 

"They  believe  that  a  true  Christian  ca^  never 
harboAr  revenge,  apd  they  think  it  then:  duty 
rather  to  sufler  wrong  than  to  seek  to  avenge  it ; 
if  any  diflerences  ariose,  they,  are  settled  among 
themselves',  and' not  brought  to  the  tribunals. 

"  We  were  glad  to  find  that  they  had  esta- 
blished a  form  of  discipline,  so  that  if  the  moral 
conduct  of  any  one  does  not  correspond  witli 
his  profession,  he  is  tenderly  exhorted^  and 
much  labour  is  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  if  they 
judge  ^at  he  cannot  be  reclaimed,  he  is  disunited 
from  the  Soeiety.^  With  respect  to  the  poor 
among  them,  they  deem  it  their  Christian  duty 
to  take  care  of  and  support  one  another.  It 
appears  tliat  they  have  Jio  instance  ara;o.ng  them 
of  children  acting  irc^everendy  towards  their 
parents,  and  they  are  very  careful  to  have  them 
instructed  in  reading  and  writdqg. 

^  In  conversing  with  these  dear  people,  both 
al  Ekaterinoslav  and  Simferopol,  we  felt  an  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  sincere  piety  of  many 
among  tliem,  and  the  concurrent  testitpony  of 
all  who  spoke  of  them,  was  so  highly  in  favour 
of  their  excellent  moral  character,  and  quiet 
peaceable  demeanour,  that  we  cquld  but  ie^l 
deeply  for  them,  as  part  of  that  litde  flock  seaU 
tered  through  different  lands,  who  have  heard 
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the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd^  and  are  striving 
to  follow  him." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Dneiper  they  found  a 
number  of  German  colonists  of  the  .Mennbnite 
persuasion,  whose  tenets  are  in  many  points 
aimilar  to  those  of  Friends.  Their  ministers 
receive  no  salary,  but  support  themselves  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands ;  and  even  their  bishop 
may  be  seen  guiding  his  own  plough.  They, 
like  Friends,  believe  that  war  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spiritof  Christianity, and  conscientiously 
refuse  to  bear  arms.  In  Prussia,  from  which 
they  emigrated,  their  pacific  principles  subjected 
them  to  grievous  persecutions,  but  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  his  characteristic  tenderness, 
secured  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  finding  their  general  conduct  entirely  blame- 
less, he  encouraged  their  immigration,  and,  by 
his  liberality,  drew  great  numbers  of  them  to  his 
dominions.  There  were  fifteen  villages  of  these 
Mennonites,  containing  nearly  six  hundred  fami- 
lies. With  them  they  held  a  religious  meeting, 
which  was  sensibly  owned  by  the  solemnizing 
presence  of  the  Master  of  assemblies. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxihe,  they 
met  with  a  number  of  serious  persons,  who 
received  their  visit  with  evident  satisfaction, 
with  whom  they  had  considerable  religious  con- 
versation. Among  these  are  noted  the  commu- 
nity of  Malakans,  whose  religious  principles 
are  almost  entirely  identical  with  those  of  the 
Spiritual  Christians,  already  mentioned.  By 
subsequent  information,  it  appeared  that  in  1825 
the  number  of  these  Malakans  amounted  to  about 
eight  hundred.  Many  of  them  had  suffered 
persecution  on  accoucft  of  their  separation  from 
the  Greek  Church. 

On  the  12th  of  7th  month,  oar  travellers  arrived 
at  the  far-famed  city  of  Constantinople,  on  the  eastr 
em  border  of  Europe.  As  the  plague  was  then 
beginning  its  ra\'ages  there,  the  danger  of  enter- 
ing this  filthy  and  ill  ventilated  city  was  immi- 
nent ;  but  they  soon  met  with  a  man  of  pleasing 
mamiers,  who  kindly  invited  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  at  his  house,  in  an  elevated  position, 
where  they  were  comfortably  accommodated. 

At  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  they  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  parti- 
cularly by  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Robert 
Liston,  and  his  amiable  wife.  They  obtained 
interviews  with  many  diplomatic  functionaries, 
and  other  persons  of  influence,  with  Whom  they 
held  conversation  on  religious  subjects  ;  and  in 
which  they  also  laboured  to  excite  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  youth.  A  prominent  object 
in  the  plans  of  education  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  selections  from  them ;  and  they  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  many  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  disposed  to  en- 
gage in  the  labour. 

During  their  residence  at  this  place,  William 


Allen  took  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  kind- 
ness of  Lady  Liston,  by  potting  her  voltaic 
apparatus  in  a  betteip  condition,  and  perfiomiijig 
a  number  of  chemical  experiments  for  the  in- 
struction of  herself  and  her  friends. 

At  Smyrna  they  were  introduced  to  the  Bey 
Effendi,  a  Turkish  prince,  who  bore  an  excel- 
lent character  for  integrity  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment They  found  hum  much  superior  to  many 
of  the  Turkish  pr^udioes ;  his  countenance  ap> 
pearcd  expressive  of  mildness  and  benignity* 
and  he  expressed  some  sentiments  worthy  of  a 
Christian — sentiments,  indeed,  deserving  more 
attention  from  the  professors  of  Christianity  than 
they  generally  receive. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  month,  our  travel- 
lers landed  at  Scio,'an  island,  which  then  con- 
tained about  100,000  inhabitants;  of  whom 
80,000  were  Greeks.  This  island,  it  may  be 
remembered,  became,  about  three  years  after- 
wards, the  scene  of  a  horrible  massacre.  There 
they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  tlie  Turkish 
Grovernor,  who  gave  them  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.  They  beclame  acquainted  with  a 
Greek  priest  named  Bambas,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  seminary  which  afforded  instrucUon  to 
six  hundred  boys,  many  of  them  in  the  higher 
branches.  Findmg  that  the  Holy  Scriptnrcs 
were  not  used  in  the  schools  there,  our  Friends 
undertook  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  selections 
already  made,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  was 
concerned.  When  their  selections  were  pre- 
sented to  Bambas,  he  was  delighted,  and  engaged 
to  correct  the  language,  the  translation  not  being 
a  good  one,  and  to  print  them  at  his  own  press. 

Our  Friends  had  great  satisfaction  in  their  visit 
to  Scio,  where  they  had  two  interviews  with  the 
archbishop,  and  had  opportunity  of  intercoarse 
with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  whom 
they  explained  our  religious  principles,  and 
whom  they  endeavoured  to  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  A  young  Armenian  of 
considerable  influence,  with  whom  they  engaged 
in  religious  conversation,  entered  warmly  into 
the  subject  of  schools,  and  promised  (e  use  his 
influence  to  promote  education  in  hjs  own  conn* 
try.  Meeting  with  a  peasant,  who  presented 
to  them  some  grapes  and  figs,  they  offered  him 
a  Testament  if  he  would  accompany  them  to  the 
coast.  Though  he  signified  that  he  could  not 
read,  but  his  wife  could,  yet  he  ran  with  them 
full  three  miles  oveir  a  rough  stony  road,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  accepted  the  Testament 
with  the  hveliest  expressions  of  gratitude.  The 
friendships  formed  with  the  people  of  Scio  ren- 
dered the  cruelties  afterwards  perpetrated  there 
exceedingly  poignant  to  onr  s)  mpadiising  friends ; 
ample  evidence  of  which  will  appear  in  our  fu- 
ture numbers. 

From  Scio  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
place  where  Paul  preached,  declaring  to  the 
superstitious  Athenians  the  unknown  God,  whom 
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tbef  ignonntl7  worshipped;  wb  likewise  Ihe 
site  of  Plato's  aciilemy ;  bat  there  appears  to 
hare  remained  little  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
or  the  religion  of  Paul.  The  general  condition 
of  knowl^ge  and  of  morals  among  the  Greeks 
was  found  to  be  deplorably  low.  Their  state  of 
crud  smbjection  had  induced  habits  of  duplicity 
and  falsdiood  to  a  lamentable  degree.  This, 
William  Allen  justly  eonsidered  as  an  evidence 
of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  work 
which  they  were  labouriog  to  promote ;  a  system 
of  general  education,  eonducted  on  rational  and 
Christian  principles. 

From  Greece,  William  Allen  proceeded,  by 
way  of  Malta,  anciently  Melita,  the  island  #here 
Paul  was  shipwrecked,  Rome,  Florence,  Milan, 
Greneva  and  Paris,  and  arrived,  safely  at  home 
near  the  end  of  2d  month,  1820,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  months. 

On  meeting  his  brother  and  only  child,  who 
came  to  Rochester  to  meet  him,  he  remarks : — 
^Our  hearts  were  filled  with  humble  gratitude, 
and  with  the  blessed  Saviour's  peace;  my  mind 
was  bowed  in  thankfulness  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  who  had  so  signally  supported  and  pre- 
served me  in  this  arduous  engagement,  and  was 
restoring  me  to  all  that  was  dearest  to  me  in  life. 
I  surreiulered  up  all  into  His  hands,  and  he  has 
returned  it  to  me  again  with  interest." 

Before  returning  to  his  own  residence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dalston,  the  dwelling  of  his  aged  mo- 
ther, who  was  in  a  feeble  state,  but  as  well  as 
eouid  be  expected.  She  was  contrited  in  hum- 
ble gratitude,  and  offered  up  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty Preserver. 

Though  William  Allen,  during  this  long  jour- 
ney, was  frequendy  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he 
remained  uoder  the  appointment  of  elder;  but 
soon  after  his  return,  he  was  i:eleased  from  that 
station,  and  regularly  acknowledged  as  an  ap- 
proved minister.  This  appears  to  have  brought 
a  fresh  concern  upon  him,  that  in  this  capacity 
he  might  be  preserved  from  briuging  reproach 
on  the  great  cause  which  he  was  called  to  advocate. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1820,  we 
find  the  subject  of  this  review  proceeding,  with 
his  accustomed  assiduity,  in  the  performance  of 
his  various,  duties,  civil,  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious. In  company  with,  his  friend,  Stephen 
Grellet,  he  attended  tne  Half- Year's  Meeting  for 
Wales,  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  and  a 
number  of  meetings  in  England.  The  subject 
of  capital  punishment  and  tbe  education  of  the 
poor  still  occupied  his  attention.  The  acquaint- 
ances which  he  had  formed  in  his  late  visit  to 
the  continent,  and  the  Ionian  isles,  and  the  wid^ 
field  which  he  saw  opened  there  for  the  labours 
of  i^ilanthropists,  necessarily  engaged  him  in 
an  extensive  and  interesting  correspondence. — 
Yet  he  found  time  to  resume  the  lectures  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  take  lessons  in  the  Russian 
language,  and  to  devote  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore breakfast  to  German  and  French.    This  at- 


tention to  foreign  languages  appears  a  singular 
engagement  for  a  man  of  fifly,  overioaded  widi 
other  concerns.  But  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  religious 
advancement  of  the  people  whom  he  had  recent- 
ly visited,  may  have  suggested  an  apprehension 
that  he  might  find  it  his  duty  to  travel  through 
those  countries  again;  and  the  experience  al- 
ready attained  coidd  not  fail  to  impress  the  itai- 
portance  of  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  languages  to  dispense  with  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter. 

(To  h9  eontlnuod.) 


For  Friend*'  Rerlev. 
THE  LETHEON. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to 
those  of  your  correspondent  T.,  and  here,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  discussion  ends.     He 
does  not  claim  any  experience,  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation,  in  the  question  at  issue ;  my 
own,  I  grant,  has  been  very  limited,  but,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  I  will  st^te  it^    I  have  seen  the  ether 
administered  on  twenty  different  occasions,  m- 
cluding  four  times  in  which  I  inhaled  it  myself; 
and  yet  no  symptom  has  occurred  that  would  for 
a  moment  deter  me  from  taking  it  again,  or  ad- 
ministering it  to  others,  with  ordinary  precau- 
tions.    The  symptoms,  iii  all  these  cases,  were 
varied  according  to  the  duration  of  the  process. 
In  most  instances  sleep  was   induced,   which 
lasted  firom  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  (seldom 
so  long  as  the  latter  period,^  from  which  the  pa- 
tient awoke   without    furtner  discomfort  than 
slight  nausea,  or  headache,  or  both,  but  mostly 
without  either.    There  was  no  distortion  of  the 
face,  no  expression  of  distress,  no  appeatance 
that  would  not  have  resulted  from  a  sound  sleep, 
with  or  without  an  anodyne.     In  several  in- 
stances (my  own  among  the  rest)  perfect  con- 
sciousness  remained,  and  yet  the  relief  from 
pain  was  most  surprising.     When  sleep  eventu- 
ally followed,  it  differed  in  no  perceptible  re- 
spect from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  that  state. 
One  fact  is  particularly  curious  in  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view.     I  was  present  when   Dr. 
John  McClellan   was  performing  a  protracted 
operation,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  been  acutely  painful.     The  patient, 
who  was  a  refined  and  educated  person,  though 
entirely  insensible  to  pain,  repeatedly  requested 
that  a  fiy  that  lit  upon  his  skin  should  be  brush- 
ed off,  as  it  gave  him  much  annoyance. 

T.  quotes  from  the  Edmburgh  Medical  and 
Smrgical  Journal,  a  dramatic  and  almost  tragical 
account  of  the  effects  of  etherization  in  an  indi- 
vidual of  that  city.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  prejudices  of  some  Edinbuigh 
sutgeons  were  early  enlisted  against  the  ether ; 
but  further  experience,  with  a  more  complete 
apparatus  for  inhalation,  has  caused  some  of 
them,  at  least,  to  change  their  minds ;  for  Pro- 
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fes0ors  Syme  and  Simpson  and  Dr.  Duncan  are 
now  employing  the  ether  with  great  success.*-^ 
Dr.  Ranking,  in  his  last  Half  Yearly  Abstract, 
(the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,)  states 
that  he  has  noted  ^  upwards  of  one.  hundred 
cases  in  which  the  inhalation  had  been  followed 
by  the  most  perfect  euiccess ; "  and  these  cases 
occurred  in  London  and  Edinburgh.* 

'^  Dr.  Ranking  also  quotes  a  table  of  M«  Bour- 
guieres,  a  French  writer,  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  operations  performed  in  ike  French  Hos- 
pitals, in  which  ether  had  been  administered; 
and,  according  to  this  author,  the  comparative 
mortality  of  the  difierent  classes  of  operations, 
with  and  without  ether,  shows  a  gain  in  favour 
of  those  where  the  ether  has  been  tised.t 

These  results  are  strictly  statistical,  and  pub- 
lished by  authority,  with  all  the  necessary  de- 
tails. 

The  first  employment  of  ether  in  Vienna  oc- 
casioned apprehensions  of  its  safety,  and  Dr. 
Schuh,  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  that  city,  af- 
ter several  trials,  abandoned  it  His  mode  of 
administration,  however,  was  probably  faulty; 
for  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  other  sur- 
geons of  that  city  has  been  altogether  favourable 
to  the  ether ;  several  hundred  cases  have  been 
operated  on,  and  Dr.  Schuh  has  himself  resumed 
its  U8e.:|:  Again,  Dr.  Gibson,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  recently  returned  from  a  profes- 
sional visit  to  Europe,  and  stated,  in  my  hearing, 
that  he  had  seen  several  hundred  operations  on 
etherized  patients,  and  that  they  were  uniform- 
ly successful. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  any 
unbiassed  medical  journal,  or  to  inquire  of  any 
surgeon,  or  physician,  or  dentist,  who  has  given 
practical  attention  to  it,  to  obtain  ample  evidence 
in  its  favour.  The  experience  of  Drs.  Gibson, 
Horner,  Mutter  and  Pancoast,  is  already  before 
the  public;  and  to  these  names  we  may  add 
that  of  Dr.  John  M'Clellan,  who  has  employed 
the  ether  on  many  occasions  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results.  He  was  lately  Called  to  visit,  in 
Luzerne  county,  in  this  state,  a  boy  of  nine  years 
of  age,  who,  for  seven  years  of  his  lite,  had  been 
a  martyr  to  calculus.  Dr.  M.  provided  himself 
with  one  of  Ropers'  inhalers,  and  a  bottle  of 
rectified  ether;  he  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  by  what  surgeons  call  the  lateral 
method ;  and  although  the  operation,  (owing  to 
the  enormous  size  of  the  calculus,  which  nearly 
filled  the  containing  organ,  and  had  to  be  removed 
in  fragments,)  lasted  mirty  minutes,  the  patient 
neither  felt  nor  expressed  any  sensations  of  pain 
at  the  time,  nor  has  he  since  sufiered  any  con- 
stitutional shock.     Eighteen  days  afler  the  ope- 

•  I  quote  these  and  some  other  statements  from  an 
able  Report  made  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  this  city,  to 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  November  2, 
1847.  flbid.  Jlbid. 


ration  he  was  rapidly  recovering,  without  a  sin- 
gle unpleasant  symptom.  ^ 

The  same  surgeon,  at  nearly  the  same  time 
and  place,  removed  a  large  tumour  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  while  the  patient  was  under  the  ef- 
fects of  ether,  and  the  results  have  in  all  respects 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  m  the  preceding  instances. 
We  have  been  permitted  to  refer  to  these  cases, 
in  advance  of  their  publication  in  a  medical 
journal,  because  they  embody  strong  additional 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  ether. 

Now,  as  respects  the  unfavourable  results  of 
etlier  in  isolated  cases,  let  us  ask  what  active 
medicine  could  sustain  itself,  if  judged  by  its 
exceptions  ?  Where,  for  example,  would  opium 
have  been  at  this  time  ?  I  have  seen  persons 
killed  by  opium ;  others  deranged  and  demoralised 
by  its  use.  I  have  seen  a  diild  die  from  the 
efiects  of  laudanum  applied  over  the  ston^ch 
by  a  nurse  to  allay  pain ;  I  have  seen  persons 
to  whom,  in  the  smallest  doses,  it  was  a  poison ; 
and  one  instance  in  which  the  mere  application 
of  it  to  the  temples  produced  speedy  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Nay,  more,  have  we  not  known  opium 
to  demoralise  a  nation  of  people,  and  involve 
that  nation  in  a  sanguinary  war  with  a  Eu- 
ropean power  ?  Witness  the  recent  conflict  be- 
tween China  and  Great  Britain — ^the  opium  war. 
If  the  moral  of  the  question  is  to  be  discussed, 
let  it  be  done,  in  respect  to  ether,  with  candour 
and- justice;  and  I  think  the  letbeon  will  be  as 
likely  to  retain  its  place  in  public  and  profession- 
al estimation,  as  any  agent  of  its  class  in  the 
materia  medica*  M. 


From  Uie  Spirit  and  Manoen  of  the  Age. 
AN  ANGEL  VISIT. 

On  the  evening  of  one  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, I  had  been  cherishing  the  humiliating  and 
solemn  reflections  which  are  peculiaiiy  suitable 
to  the  close  of  the  year,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
my  mind  to  that  view  of  the  past,  best  calculated 
to  influence  the  future.  I  had  attempted  to  re- 
call the  prominent  incidents  of  the  twelve  months 
which  had  elapsed ;  and  in  this  endeavour  I  was 
led  frequently  to  regret  how  little  my  memory 
could  retain  even  of  that  which  was  most  im- 
portant to  be  remembered.  I  could  not  avoid, 
at  such  a  period,  looking  forwards  as  well  as 
backwards,  and  anticipating  that  fearful  tribunal 
at  which  no  occurrence  shall  be  forgotten ; — 
whilst  my  imagination  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
tant destinies  which  shall  be  dependant  on  its^ 
decisions.  At  my  usual  hour  I  retired  to  rest, 
but  the  train  of  meditation  I  had  pursued  was  so 
important  and  appropriate,  that  imagination  con- 
tinued it  after  sense  had  slumbered.  "In  thougbts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  man,"  I  was  mentally  concerned  in 
the  following  scene  of  interest. 

I  imagined  myself  still  adding,  link  af\er  link, 
to  the  chain  of  reflection,  the  progress  of  which 
the  time  for  repose  had  interrupted;  and  whilst 
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thus  engaged  I  was  aware  that  there  renuuned 
but  a  few  momeiUs  to  complete  the  day,  I 
heard  the  clock  as  it  tolled  the  knell  of  another 
year,  and  as  it  rang  slowly  the  appointed  number, 
each  note  was  followed  by  a  sting  of  conscience, 
bitterly  reproaching  me  for  my  neglect  of  pre- 
cious time.  The  last  stroke  was  ringing  in  my 
ears — painful  as  the  groan  announcing  the  de- 
parture of  a  valuable  friend — ^when,  notwith- 
standing the  meditative  posture  in  which  I  was 
sitting,  I  perceived  that  the  dimness  of  the  apart- 
ment suddenly  became,  brighter ;  and  on  lifting 
my  eyes  to  discover  the  cause,  I  was  terrified  at 
discovering  that  another  being  was  with  me  in 
my  seclusion.  I  saw  one  before  me  whose  fmm 
indeed  was  human ;  but  the  dazzling  splendor 
that  beamed  forth  from  *  every  part  of  his  beau- 
tifully proportioned  form,  convinced  me  at  a 
glance,  that  it  was  no  mortal  being  that  I  saw. 
Under  one  arm  he  bore  two  volumes ;  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  pen.  1  instandy  knew  the  re- 
cording angel.  With  a  trembling  which  con- 
vulsed my  frame,  I  heard  his  voice.  '*  Mortal," 
he  said, «« thou  wast  longing  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  past  year — thou  art  permitted  to  gaze  up- 
on the  record  of  this  book.  Peruse  and  be 
wise."  As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  before  me 
one  of  the  volumes  which  he  had  brought. 

In  fearful  apprehension,  I  read  in  it  my 
own  name^  and  recognized  the  history  of  my 
own  life  during  the  past  year,  with  all  its  minu- 
test particulars.  Burning  words  were  those 
which  that  volume  contained:  all  the  actions 
and  circumstances  of  iny  life  were  registered  in 
that  dreadful  book,  each  under  its  respective 
head.  I  was  first  struck  with  the  title  of  **  Mer- 
cies received."  Some  were  there,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  had  retained — ^more  which 
were  recalled,  after  having  been  forgotten — but 
the  far  greater  number  had  never  been  noticed  at 
all.  Oh !  what  a  detail  of  preservations,  and 
deliverances,  and  invitations  and  warnings,  and 
privileges,  and  bestowments !  In  observing  the 
recapituUtioH,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  wimone 
circumstance— it  was,  that  many  dispensations 
which  I  had  considered  as  ealamitieg^  were  enu- 
merated here  as  bleanngs.  Many  a  wo  which 
had  riven  the  heart — ^many  a  cup  whose  bitter- 
ness seemed  to  designate  it  as  poison,  was  there 
verifying  the  language  of  the  poet : 

<«£'en  crosses  from  his  sovereign  band,  are  blessings 
in  disguise.'^ 

Another  catalogue  was  there — ^it  was  die  enu- 
meration of  **  Transgressions.*'  My  hand  trem- 
bles as  I  remember  them !  What  an  immense 
variety  of  classes!  My  supernatural  visitant 
here  addressed  me— -^*  Dost  thou  observe  how 
small  a  proportion  thy  sins  of  commission  bear 
to  those  of  omission?"  As  he  9poke  he  point- 
ed me  to  instances  in  the  page  like  the  follow- 
ing :  <<  I  was  hungry  and  thou  gavest  me  no 
meat'' — '*!  was  thirsty  and  thou  gavest  me  no 
drink"— ^' I  was  sick  and  thou  didst  not  visit 


me."  I  was  conscience  stricken.  In  another 
part  of  the  record,  I  read  the  tide  "  Duties  Per- 
formed." •  Alas ! .  how  small  was  their  number ! 
Humble  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  diink  the 
estimate  of  my  good  works,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  perceive  that  many  performances  on 
which  I  had  looked  with  pride,  were  omitted, 
"  because,"  my  visitor  informed  me,  "  the  mo- 
tive was  impure."  It  was,  however,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  affecting  gratification,  I  read  be- 
neath  this  record,  small  as  it  was,  the  following 
passage :  "  Whosoever  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in 
no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Whilst  I  gazed  on 
many  other  similar  records,  such  was  the  intense 
feeling  which  seemed  to  be  awakened  within  me, 
that  my  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  my  eye  became 
dim.  I  was  awakened  from  this  state  by  the 
touch  of  my  supernatural  instructor,  who  pointed 
me  to  the  volume  in  which  I  had  read  my  own 
terrible  history,  now  closed,  and  bearing  a  seal, 
on  which  I  read  the  inscription :  **  Reserved  un- 
til the  day  of  judgment."-  "And  now,"  said 
the  angel,  **my  commission  is  completed." — 
Thou  hast  been  permitted  what  was  never  grant- 
ed to  man  before.  What  thinkest  thou  of  the 
record  ?  Dost  thou  not  justly  tremble  ?  How 
many  a  line  is  here,  which,  •dying,  thou  couldst 
wish  to  blot  ? '  I  see  thee  already  shuddering 
at  the  thought  of  the  disclosure  of  this  volume 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  an  assembled  world 
shall  listen  to  its  contents.  But  if  such  be  the 
record  of  one  year,  what  must  be  the  guilt  of  thy 
whole  life  ?  Seek,  then,  an  interest  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  justified  by  which,  thou  shalt  indeed 
hear,  but  not  to  condemnation.  Pray,  that  when 
the  other  books  are  opened,  thy  n"ame  may  be 
found  in  the  book  of  life.  And  see,  the  volume 
prepared  for  the  history  of  another  year :  yet 
its  page  is  unsullied.  Time  is  before  thee— seek 
to  improve  it;  privileges  are  before  thee— ma^ 
they  prove  the  gate  of  heaven!  Judgment  is 
before  diee — prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  He 
turned  to  depart,  and  as  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
rustling  which  annoujiced  his  flight,  I  awoke. 
Was  it  all  a  dream  ? 

^*  Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  faith  and  things  unseen, 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear. 
Or  seem  less  lovely,  or  its  hope  less  dear ; 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
Affection's  impress,  or  devotion's  air." 


Embalhing  the  Dead.— The  practice  of  em- 
balming the  bodies  of  the  dead,  so  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  arose  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  and,  like  many  other  cus- 
toms of  the  land,  may  have  been  identified  by 
the  priests  with  the  national  religion,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  continuance.  The  rites  of  sepulture 
in  Egypt,  grew  out  of  circumstances,  according 
to  Champollion,  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  precluded  the  use  of  the  funeral 
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pile  ;  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  afforded  no  pro- 
tection from  outrage  by  wild  beasts — while  the 
regular  inundations  of  the  valley  forbade  it  to  be 
used  as  a  charnel  house,  under  penalty  of  pesti- 
lence to  the  living.  Hence  grew  the  use  of  an- 
tiseptic substances,  in  which  the  nation  became 
so  skilled  as  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decay.— 
Frosfs  Pictorial  History  of  the  World. 


PETER  GARDNER. 

In  the  year  1694,  Peter  Gardner,  a  Friend 
who  lived  in  Essex,  had  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  Scodand ;  but  being  in  low  circum- 
stances, and  having  a  wife  and  several  children, 
was  under  discouragement  about  it  The  Lord 
in  mercy  condescended  to  remove  his  doubts,  by 
letting  him  know  he  would  be  with  him ;  and 
though  he  had  no  horse  to  ride,  and  was  but  a 
weakly  man,  yet  he  would  give  him  strength  to 
perform  the  journey,  and  sustain  him  so  that  he 
should  not  want  what  was  sufficient.  Having 
faith,  with  innocent  weight  he  laid  his  concern 
before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged : 
they  highly  esteemed  his  gift,  and  had  full  unity 
with  his  concern ;  and  proposed  procuring  him 
a  horse  for  his  journey.  But  he  said,  "  Nay  : 
my  Master  has  promised  to  give  me  hind's  feet." 

He  accordingly  went  on  his  journey  along  the 
east  side  of  the  nation,  through  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Yorkshire ;  and  coming  to  a  week-day 
meeting  at  Bridlington,  where  John  Richardson 
then  dwelt,  he  lodged  at  his  house.  In  the  evening, 
the  doors  being  shut,  he  said  to  John,  pointing 
his  finger  in  a  particular  direction,  "Is  there  any 
Friend  lives  that  way?"  John  told  him  he 
pointed  towards  the  sea  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  He  said  he  believed  he  must  go  and 
see  somebody  that  way  in  the  morning.  John 
asked  him  if  he  should  go  with  him ;  he  said  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  best;  and  so  went  to 
bed.  In  the  morning,  after  John  had  walked 
over  his  grounds,  and  done  his  usual  business, 
he  came  in,  and  inquired  after  Peter.  His  wife 
said  she  had  not  seen  him,  and  believed  he  was 
not  risen.  John  went  up  into  his  chamber,  and 
finding  him  not  there,  came  down,  and  in  a 
pleasant  way  said  to  his  wife,  "there  is  the 
nest,  but  the  bird  is  flown."  Soon  after,  came 
in  Peter.  He  had  risen  before  the  sun,  and 
went  to  the  village,  by  no  other  direction  than 
that  internal  intelligence  he  immediately  received ; 
and,  at  sun-rising,  beheld  a  Friend  leaning  on  a 
post  at  his  own  door,  in  a  pensive  and  solitary 
mood.  Peter  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  after 
his  welfare,  and  if  he  had  any  family  ;  he  said 
he  had  a  wife,  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  and  invited  him  to  see  her ;  to  this 
he  replied,  "  For  that  end  am  I  come."  He 
went  up  stairs,  and  sitting  down  retiredly  by  her 
side,  in  an  awful  and  solemn  manner,  said  "  thou 
hast  long  had  a  concern  on  thy  mind  to  visit 


the  churches  in  America,  but  thy  husband  has 
hindered  thee;"  and  told  her  the  will  and 
resignation  of  her  mind  was  accepted  for  the 
deed,  and  she  was  excused  from  the  journey 
which  was  before  her ;  and  should  die  in  peace 
with  God  and  man.  Then  addressing  her  hus- 
band, he  said,  "  thy  wife  had  a  concern  to  visit 
the  churches  in  another  country  beyond  the  sea, 
but  thou  wouldst  not  give  her  leave;  so,  she 
shall  be  taken  from  thee ;"  and,  repeating  part 
of  what  he  had  said  to  her,  added,  "  thy  wife 
will  be  happy :  but  the  Lord  will  blast  both  thee 
and  thine ;  for  behold  the  Lord's  hand  is  against 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  reduced  to  want  thy 
bread."  This  message  was  not  received  in  that 
love  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  but  in  heat  and 
passion,  he  came  after  Peter;  and  calling  in 
great  haste,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  at  John 
Richardson's  door,  seemed  very  angry  with 
John,  and  asked  what  man  and  message  he  had 
sent  to  him.  "  As  to  message,^*  said  John,  **I 
know  nothing  of  it ;  but  as  to  the  man,  I  may 
tell  thee,  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  whatever  he 
has  said  to  thee,  be  it  upon  thee.  Therefore  be 
still,  and  weigh  the  matter ;  for  I  knew  not  of  his 
going  to  thy  house,  but  thought  he  was  in  bed, 
and  did  not  inform  him  about  thee  nor  thy  wife." 
At  which  he  went  away  in  great  haste. 

So  Peter  pursued  his  journey  towards  Scot- 
land, John  Richardson  and  another  Friend  going 
with  him  to  Scarborough  on  horseback — for  he 
would  not  let  them  go  on  foot  with  him.  He 
kept  before  them  full  as  fast  as  they  chose  to 
ride  :  and  when  they  had  got  about  half  way,  he 
gained  ground  upon  them.  John  was  filled  with 
admiration,  for  he  seemed  to  go  with  more  slight 
and  ease,  he  thought,  than  ever  he  had  seen  any 
man  before.  And  riding  fast  to  overtake  him, 
and  going  over  a  field  for  a  nearer  cut,  he 
appeared  to  be  surrounded  by  glory,  and  his 
feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground.  When  he 
overtook  him,  John  said,  "  thou  dost  travel  very 
fast :"  Peter  replied,  "  my  Master  told  me  before 
I  left  home,  that  he  would  give  me  hind's  feet ; 
and  he  hath  performed  his  promise  to  me." 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  Scarborough,  he 
said,  "  do  take  me  to  some  Friend's  house — a 
FriencTs  indeed^  for  I  am  greatly  distressed." 
"  I  will  have  thee  to  a  house  where  I  Ipdge, 
and  have  spent  many  hours  with  pleasure; 
and  if  thou  art  not  easy  there,  I  will  go  until  we 
find  a  place,  if  it  may  be."  And  just  as  they 
entered  the  door,  they  heard  some  one  go  up 
stairs;  and  anon,  the  woman  Friend  coming 
down,  with  a  neighbour  of  hers,  invited  them  to 
sit  down.  In  a  little  while,  Peter  appeared  very 
uneasy;  which  John  perceiving,  asked  how  it 
was  widi  him ;  he  said,  "  I  cannot  stay  in  this 
house:  here  is  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
bad,^*  The  woman,  after  she  had  got  them 
some  refreshment,  came  and  asked  John,  "who 
hast  thou  brought  here  ?"  "  A  man  of  God," 
he  replied.     Whereupon  they  went  away. 
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Hanng  a  meeting  at  Scarborough  the  next 
day,  Jobi  Richardson  stayed  with  him,  and  said 
he  had  good  eerrice.  He  also  went  with  him 
to  several  Friends'  houses  there ;  and  he  fre- 
quently spoke  his  sense  of  the  state  of  the  fami- 
lies :  but  as  they  were  near  entering  one  house, 
Peter  stopped,  and  said, "  my  m.aster  is  not  there 
— I  will  not  go  in :"  so  they  turned  away.  Being , 
about  to  part,  he  queried  with  John  if  the  small 
pox  was  in  any  town  on  his  way.  John  repffed, 
•*  why  ?  Peter,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  that?" 
He  answered,  •*  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  die  of  that 
distemper;  and  my  Master  told  me  to  make 
speed  in  this  visit,  for  I  had  but  a  short  time  to 
dio  it  in ;"  repeating  his  promise  of  giving  him 
hind's  feet.  John  felt  himself  much  affected ; 
and,  considering  his  mean  appearance,  asked 
how  he  was  prepared  for  money,  telling  him  his 
journey  was  long,  it  being  ^expensive  travelling 
in  Scotland,  Friends  being  so  thin.  Peter  an- 
swered, «*I  have  enough:  my  master  told  me 
I  should  not  want ;  and  now  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
some  water  from  a  brook,  refresh  me  as  much 
as  a  set  meal  at  a  table."  But  John  insisted  to 
see  how  much  money  he  had :  it  was  but  two 
half-crowns.  He  felt  an  immediate  impulse  to 
tender  him  some  money  ;  and,  putting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  numb^  of  small 
pieces,  which  Peter  modestly  refused,  saying  he 
doubted  not  his  Master's  provision.  John  forced 
him  to  take  it ;  telling  him  it  was  as  free  to  him 
as  his  own ;  for  so  the  Lord  had  put  it  into  his 
heart.     Thus  they  parted. 

In  about  two  weeks  after,  the  man's  wife, 
before  mentioned,  died,  as  Peter  had  foretold. 
At  that  time,  the  same  man  had  three  ships  at 
sea ;  his  son  was  master  of  one,  his  second  son 
was  on  board  another ;  and,  in  their  voyages, 
they  were  all  wrecked  or  foundered,  and  their 
caigoes  chiefly  lost ;  his  two  sons  and  several  of 
the  hands  being  drowned.  So  that,  from  con- 
siderable affluence,  he  was  soon  aller  reduced  so 
low  as  to  be  maintained  by  Friends,  though  he  had 
been  in  good  circumstances,  if  not  very  rich, 
before  those  unexpected  losses,  at  sea  and  land, 
in  houses  and  children  hi^d  beMen  him.  The 
wcman^  at  whose  house  Peter  was  so  uneasy  at 
Scarborough,  had  pui  her  husband  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  intoxication;  which  John  Richardson 
had  not  known  him  guilty  of  before. 

John  Richardson  further  related,  that  after 
some  time,  he  heard  that  Peter  Gardner  had  died 
in  Cumberland,  on  his  return  from  Scotland; 
and  being  attached  to  him  in  near  affection, 
went  to  inquire  how  he  ended,  John  Bowstead, 
a  Friend  near  Carlisle,  gave  account  that  Peter 
had  been  through  Scotland,  and  came  to  Carlisle ; 
the  small-pox  being  there,  he  took  the  infection 
very  suddenly,  and  lay  ill  with  it.  So  John 
Bowstead  went  just  as  the  pock  was  coming  oat 
upon  him,  and  took  him  Ao  his  own  house ; 
they  did  not  come  out  kindly,  but  swelled  him 
very  much,  so  that  he  was  blind,  and  died 


about  the  seventh  day.  He  was  qtdte  sensible 
to  the  last ;  and  in  a  remarkable  manner  was 
given  to  know  the  inward  states  of  those  that 
came  to  see  him.  And  further,  the  money  which 
Joiin  Richardson  had  handed  to  him,  actually 
lasted  out  so  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
interment  and  other  charges  incurred  there. — 
Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffratj, 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  our 
nodce  on  arriving  at  Ani  Jidy,  was  a  tree  with 
singular  fruit;  which,  without  knowing  at  the 
moment  whether  it  had  been  observed  by  former 
traveUers  or  not,  instandy  suggested  toourmiftds 
the  far-famed  fruits 

"Which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood.'' 

This  was  the  Osher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Ascle- 
pias  gigantea  vel  procera  of  botanists,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
and  also  in  Arabia  Felix ;  but  seems  to  be  con- 
fined in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  saw  it  only  at  Ani  Jidy ;  Hasselquist 
found  it  in  the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the 
northern  shore ;  and  Irby  and  Mangles  met  with 
it  of  a  large  size  at,  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  We  saw  here 
several  trees  of  the  kind,  the  trunks  of  which 
were  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  has  a 
grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves; 
and  in  its  general  appearance  and  character,  it 
might  be  taJcen  for  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of 
the  milk- weed  or  silk- weed,  found  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  American  States.  Its  leaves  and 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
plant;  and  when  broken  off,  it  in  like  manner 
discharges  copiously  a  milky  fluid.  The  fruit 
greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  ap- 
ple or  orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four 
together,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  was  now  fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soft 
to  the  touch ;  but,  on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it 
explodes  with  a  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand 
only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres. 
It  is,  indeed,  filled  chiefly  with  air,  like  a  blad- 
der, which  gives  it  the  round  form;  while  in 
the  centre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it 
from  the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  fila- 
ments with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds ;  precisely  like 
the  pod  of  the  silk  weed,  though  very  much 
smaller — ^being,  indeed,  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as 
large.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it 
into  matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the 
common  match  because  it  requires  no  sulphur  to 
render  it  combustible.  The  most  definite  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  so  called, 
is  in  Josephus,  who,  as  a  native  of  the  country, 
is  a  better  authority  than  Tacitus  or  other  foreign 
writers.     After  speaking  of  the  conflagration  of 
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the  plain,  and  the  yet  remaining  tokens  of  the 
divine  fire»  he  remarks  that  *'  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the  fruits ;  which,  in- 
deed, resemble  edible  fruits  in  colour,  but  on  be- 
ing plucked  with  the  hands  are,  dissolved  into 
smoke  and  ashes."  .  In  this  account,  after  a  due 
allowance  for  the  marvellous  in  all  popular  re- 
ports, I  find  nothing  which  does  not  apply  al- 
most literally  to  the  fruit  of  the  Osher,  as  we  saw 
it.  It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with  great 
care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We 
attempted  to  carry  some  of  the  boughs  and  fruit 
with  us  to  Jerusalem,  but  without  success. — 
Hasselquist  finds  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the 
fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena,  (night  shade, 
maS  apple,)  which  we  saw  in  great  abundance  at 
Ani  Jidy,  and  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  These 
apples  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Osher, 
and  when  ripe,  are  full  of  small  black  grains. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  like  explosion — no- 
thing like  *  smoke  and  ashes ;  *  except,  occasion- 
ally, as  the  same  naturalist  remarks,  ^  when  the 
fruit  is  punctured  by  an  insect  (Tenthredo)  which 
converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  rind  entire,  without  any  loss 
of  colour."  We  saw  the  Solonum  and  the  Osher 
growing  side  by  side ;  the  former  presenting  no- 
thing remarkable  in  its  appefirance,  and  being 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  while  the 
latter  immediately  arrested  our  attention  by  its 
singular  accordance  with  the  ancient  story,  and 
is  moreover  peculiar  in  Palestine  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea. — Robinson  and  Smith's  Traoels 
in  Palestine. 
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In  the  present  number  we  have  the  life  of  Wm. 
Allen  brought  down  to  the  period  in  his  active  and 
eventful  career,  when  he  took  his  place  among  the 
acknowledged  ministers  of  the  religious  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  travels  in  the  service  of 
the  gospel  had  hitherto  been  performed  as  a  com- 
panion to  others  who  were  engaged  to  visit  the 
churches,  but  in  his  new  situation,  the  order  of 
society  presented  no  obstruction  to  his  engaging 
in  such  services,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends, 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

In  our  estimate  of  his  labours  during  the  portion 
of  his  life  which  has  passed  under  review,  we  may 
be  liable,  upon  observing  the  readiness  and  energy 
with  which  he  engaged  in  almost  every  plan  which 
presented  for  relieving  the  distress  or  increasing 
the  comforts  of  our  race,  to  consider  him  as  a  man 
constitutionally  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  others; 
acting  upon  the  impulse  of  a  benevolent  feeling, 
rather  than  from  apprehension  of  religious  duty. 


That  he  possessed,  in.  the  structure  of  his  mind,  a 
sensibility  highly  favouftible  to  the  development 
of  philanthropic  feelings,  and  an  energy  of  purpose 
which  no  ordinary  difiiculties  could  paralyze,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  But  a  careful  inspection  of 
his  diary  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  conviction 
that  his  active  exertions  in  his  various  works  of 
benevolence  were  stimulated  and  supported  by 
relifppus  considerations. 

Whether  he  was  labouring  to  feed  the  starvin^^ 
population  of  Spitalfields,  to  arrest  the  career  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  to  shield  the  victims  of 
negligence  and  poverty  from  the  punishments 
awarded  by  the  Draconic  laws  of  his  country,  to 
enlighten  the  understandings  of  the  students  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  to  encourage  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful in  his  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  or  to  diffuse  among  his  varied  acquaint- 
ances a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  principles 
in  which  he  most  certainly  believed,  we  still  Dnd 
him  humbly  seeking  to  the  exhaustless  Fountain  of 
life  and  love,  for  wisdom  and  strength.  The  New 
Testament  appears  to  have  been  his  daily  com- 
panion; and  in  the  midst  of  his  multifarious 
engagements  he  found  and  embraced  frequent 
opportunities  for  silent  retirement,  and  waiting 
upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual  strength. 

So  far,  indeed,  were  his  philanthropic  labours 
from  absorbing  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
secret  atid  silent  introversion  of  mind,  that  they 
were  evidently  invigorated  and  refined  by  the  deep 
felt  solicitude  for  the  present  and  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  human  race,  which  an  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Father's  love  alone  can  produce.  If^  indeed, 
we  examine  the  characters  of  those  .who.  in  any 
age  or  situation  in  life,  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  labours  to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  mankind,  we  shall  find,  pro- 
bably, without  a  solitary  exception,  that  a  deep 
feeling  of  religious  responsibility  was  the  great 
master-spring  that  impelled  them  all. 

The  attention  paid,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
day,  to  the  languages  of  the  continent,  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  desire  to  facilitate  the  inter* 
course  which  his  religious  and  philanthropic  labours 
required  to  be  maintained.  Long  before  his  day 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  had  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  study  of  those  languages  among 
its  members,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  an  epistle  issued  in  1737 : 

"  It  has  been  the  concern  of  this  meeting,  from 
the  relation  given  of  truth's  spreading  in  foreign 
countries,  that  Friends  who  are  of  ability,  and  have 
the  prosperity  of  truth  at  heart,  would,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  take  care,  as  suitable 
opportunities  and  occasions  may  offer,  to  let  them 
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be  instnicted  in  some  modern  toogues,  as  French, 
High  and  Low  Dutch,  Danish,  &c.,  that  so  when 
they  are  grown  up,  they  ^^^y  reap  the  benefit 
thereof :  and  as  it  shall  please  the  I^rd  to  dispose 
and  incline  them^  may  be  of  serrice  to  the  church.' ' 


Magnetic  Telegraph. — By  recent  accounts  it 
appears  that  this  new  species  of  communication 
has  been  extended  to  St.  Louis.  There  is  there- 
fore a  line  from  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  which  intelligence  can  be  transmit- 
ted  with  the  velocity  pf  lightning.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting results  of  this  brilliant  discovery,  is  a 
facility  hitherto  unknown,  with  which  the  relative 
longitude  of  places  connected  by  telegraph  may 
be  determined. 

The  discovery  of  an  eaay,  practical  and  accurate 
method  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  has 
long  been  an  object  of  pursuit  with  men  of  science. 
Large  rewards  have  been  offered  by  the  British 
government  for  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  The  means  generally  used  are  lunar 
observations  and  accurate  chronometers. 

To  determine  the  longitude  of  a  place  either  on 
the  ocean  or  the  land  by  chronometers,  requires 
that  the  Instrument  used  should  be  transported 
from  the  place  with  which  the  comparison  is  to 
be  made,  to  that  whose  longitude  is  required.  The 
accuracy  of  the  result  will  depend  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  time-keeper,  during  the  transporta^ 
tion.  The  method  by  lunar  observation  requires 
considerable  care  and  skill  in  the  application  of 
instruments,  as  weU  as  no  inconsiderable  labour 
in  making  calculations.  ^ 

Whatever  method  may  be  used,  the  real  diffi- 
culty to  be  surmounted  is  to  determine  the  exact 
time  of  day,  at  the  same  instant,  under  the  meri- 
dians whose  longitudes  are  to  be  compared.  This 
is  more  conveniently  done  in  the  case  before  us, 
by  using  sidereal  time.  As  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis  with  uniform  velocity,  the  interval  between 
two  soccessive  passages  of  a  fixed  star  over  any 
given  meridian  of  the  earth  is  always  the  same. 
This  interval  is  termed  a  sidereal  day;  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  seconds  of 
solar  time.  Dividing  the  sidereal  day  into  hours, 
minntes  and  seconds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solar  day  is  divided,  it  is  clear  that  the  globe  will 
perform  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  its  diurnal  rota- 
tion in  a  sidereal  boor.  Hence  two  meridians  of 
the  earth  which  intercept  an  arc  of  15  degrees  on 
the  equator,  must  pass  the  same  fixed  star  at  the 
interval  of  one  sidereal  hour;  the  western  meri- 
dian passing  it  last,  because  the  rotation  is  from 
west  to  east. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  passage  of  a  given  fixed  star 
over  the  meridian  of  a  place  on  the  earth  as  the 


beginning  of  the  sidereal  day  at  that  place,  the 
passage  of  the  same  star  oyer  the  meridian  of  any 
other  place  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  sidereal 
day  at  the  latter.  From  this  it  evidently  follows 
that  when  it  is  12  o'clock  sidereal  time,  under  a 
given  meridian,  it  is  11,  under  the  meridian  15  de- 
grees to  the  west,  and  1,  under  that  which  is  15  to 
the  east. 

Suppose  now  a  clock  at  Boston  and  another  at 
St.  Louis  to  be  accurately  adjusted  to  sidereal 
time;  and  that  by  some  means  an  observer  should 
be  enabled  to  examine  them  at  the  same  instant 
of  time,  the  difference  of  the  hours  which  they  in- 
dicate reduced  into  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  ^15  to 
an  hour,  or  1  degree  to  4  minutes  of  time,  would 
represent  the  difference  of  longitude.  This  is  in 
effect  what  the  telegraph  accomplishes.  Conceive 
an  observer,  B,  at  Boston,  and  another,  L,  at 
St.  Louis,  ready  to  answer  the  signals  of  each 
other.  When  B  observes  that  his  clock  indicates 
12,  he  gives  the  signal,  which  is  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  telegraph  to  L,  who  notes  the 
time  at  St.  Louis,  which  we  suppose  to  be  10  hours, 
45  minutes,  48  seconds.  The  difference,  1  hour, 
14  minutes,  12  seconds,  reduced  into  degrees,  as , 
above,  would  show  that  St.  Louis  was  18^  33  mi- 
nute's westward  from  Boston.  Some  small  cor- 
rections would  no  doubt  be  required  in  practice, 
but  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  observations,  and 
repeating  the  trials  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
the  errors  could  be  very  nearly  compensated.  This 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  navigation,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  it  promises  to 
furnish  a  means  of  introducing  greater  accuracy 
than  has  beeii  hitherto  attained,  in  fixing  the  re- 
lative position  of  places  on  land. 


Dies, — ^At  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  12th 
of  11th  month  last,  Ekoch  Breed,  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  a  faithful  elder  in  the  church,  having, 
through  a  long  life,  sustained  the  character  of  a 
consistent  Friend  and  an  honest  man. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  23d  of  4th 

month  last,  Ltdia  Breed,  wife  of  the  above-named 
Enoch  Breed,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age.  In  the 
decease  of  this  dear  Friend,  the  Church  and  the 
community  at  larsre,  have  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
She  possessed  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind ; 
and  having,  in  early  life,  yielded  to  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  became  instru- 
mental for  good  to  many.  It  pleased  the  Head  of 
the  Church  to  dispense  to  her  a  ffift  in  the  ministry, 
which  she  sweetly  and  faithfully  occupied.  Her 
public  communications  of  this  nature  were  gene- 
rally concise,  but  full  of  instruction,  and  uttered  in 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power.  She  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  support  of  right  order  and 
wholesome  discipline ;  and  with  her  discriminating 
mind,  under  the  mfluence  of  divine  grace,  she  was 
able  to  detect  and  expose  error.  But  while  she 
stood  with  unflinching  firmness  for  the  truth,  she 
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ever  remembered  the  frailties  to  "which  all  are 
subject,  and  was  always  ready  to  exercise  that 
charity  which  hopeth  all  things.  For  many  years, 
with  her  husband,  she  occupied  the  place  of  Super- 
intendent in  the  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School 
at  Providence,  which  responsible  station  they  filled 
acceptably  to  Friends.  Her  health,  for  several 
years  previous  to  her  decease,  was  feeble,  but  she 
was  very  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  many  and  varied  duties 
and  appointments,  under  much  bodily  debility  and 
suffering.  When  in  the  progress  of  ber  disease,  she 
was  finally  prevented  from  leaving  her  house,  her 
friends  continued  to  seek  her  counsel,  which  she 
was  still  enabled  to  impart  to  their  great  comfort 
and  edification.  To  a  friend,  from  a  distance,  who 
visited  her  near  her  close,  she  expressed  with 
much  clearness  her  prospect  and  the  ground  of  her. 
hope.  She  recapitulated  briefly  her  course  of  life, 
and  recounted  some  of  the  preservations  which 
she  had  witnessed  from  her  Heavenly  Father ;  and 
while  she  could  look  back  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  good  degree  engaged  to  discharge 
the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  her,  she  felt 
that  she  was  altogether  an  unprofitable  servant, 
and  that  her  acceptance  wholly  depended  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus,  fully  realizing 
the  Gospel  truthj  which  she  had  often  been  con- 
cerned to  proclaim  to  others,  that  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

— ,  at  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  24th  of  last  month,  Sidney,  the  wife  of  George 
Allen,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  aige. 

,  in  Detroit,  Maine,  on  Sixth  day  evening, 

the  19th  of  lllh  month  last,  Sarah  Jenkins,  wife 
of  Moses  Jenkins,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age. 

— ^,  in  Winslow,  Maine,  on  First  dav  morning, 
the  19th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Sarah 
C.  HoBBET,  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe  Hobbey, 
in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

These  were  Friends  of  reputable  character,  and 
their  end,  we  trust,  was  peaceful  and  happy. 


MEASURING  AN  ARC. 
The  accurate  measurement  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  involves  so  many  points  of  high 
scientific  and  commercial  interest,  that  the  labours 
undertaken  to  eflfect  the  object  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  philosophy. 
Such  measurements  were  made  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  repeated 
subsequendy,  as  the  necessity  for  greater  accu- 
racy became  apparent.  An  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour  and  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  performing  the  operations,  arising 
from  various  causes.  From  the  confines  of  the 
polar  circle  to  the  equator,  nearly  every  nation 
has  contributed  its  share  to  this  important  work, 
of  which  the  ordnance  survey  now  carried  on 
in  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
coif&equence ;  there  are  few  governments  which 
have  not  had  a  desire  to  know  the  precise  posi- 
tion and  configuration  of  the  country  over  which 
they  ruled. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  ignorance  and  jea- 
lousies of  mankind  often  cause  as  much  annoy- 
ance to  peacefiil  philosophers  as  to  real  enemies. 
On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  England,  in  1783,  a  proposition  was  made, 
through  the  French  ambassador,  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  latter  country,  for  a  joint  survey  to 
determine  the  exact  distance  between  the  ob- 
servatories of  Greenwich  and  Paris;  the  pro- 
position was  favourably  received,  and  the  mea- 
surement of  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
Greenwich  and  Dover  intrusted  to  General  Roy, 
who  had  already  been  e^iployed  in  similar 
labours.  In  a  survey  of  this  nature,  the  distance 
is  measured  by  a  continuous  series  of  triangles, 
commencing  from  on^  base  line,  which  must  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision. 
General  Roy's  base  line,  more  than  27,000  feet 
in  length,  was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath; 
near  London;  its  correctness  was  insured  by 
the  employment  of  three  several  kinds  of  mea- 
sures— a  steel  chain,  and  wooden  and  glass 
rods,  all  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Rams- 
den:  this  preliminary  operation  occupied  from 
April  to  August  of  the  year  1784 ;  and  from  the 
line  thits  laid  down,  tlie  measurement  was  car- 
ried on  to  Dover,  when  three  members  of  the 
French  Academy  were  sent  over  to  confer  with 
the  English  savansy  and  to  decide  on  the  points 
of  land  on  which  the  signal-lights  should  be 
fixed,  by  which  the  measurement  was  continued 
across  the  Channel.  The  large  folio  in  which 
all  these  proceedings  are  detailed,  attests  the  dili- 
gence and  zeal  with  which  they  were  conducted. 

In  1700,  tlie  French  Academy,  in  consequence 
of  a  request  from  the  National  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  report  on  a  new  standard 
of  weights  and  measures.  On  referring  to  the 
standards  already  in  existence,  they  were  found 
to  be  so  imperfect,  that  it  was  recommended  to 
measure  anew  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  true  standard.  The 
extreme  points  chosen  on  this  occasion  were 
Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  bodi  on  the  sea  level ; 
the  necessary  operations  were  commenced  in 
1792,  but  with  great  impediments  in  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Revolution.  Mechain,  to  whom  the 
southern  end  of  the  line  had  been  assigned,  was 
arrested  while  making  his  observations  at  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  traitor  conveying 
signals  to  the  enemy ;  and  was  afterwards  impri- 
soned for  nearly  a  year  in  Spain,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  local  knowledge  he  had  obtained  might 
be  employed  in  favour  of  the  French  arms. 
Delarabert,  his  coadjutor,  who  surveyed  in  the 
interior  of  France,  was  exposed  to  still  greater 
risks ;  he  was  beset  by  mobs,  his  observatories 
and  siffnal-posts  were  thrown  down  and  de- 
stroyed, and,  together  with  his  assistants,  he 
was  frequently  imprisoned.  On  one  occasion, 
at  St.  Denis,  they  were  only  saved  from  the  po- 
pular fury  by  the  presence  ofmind  of  the  mayor. 
Sometimes  passports  were  refused  them,  and  at 
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others  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  ob- 
servations, and  give  an  account  of  themselves  at 
one  of  the  numerous  clubs  which  then  existed 
in  every  part  of  France.  The  depreciation  in 
value  of  the  assignats  with  which  they  had  been 
supplied  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted,  was  also 
a  cause  of  great  inconvenience.  Besides  these, 
there  were  natural  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
and  overcome:  in  placing  the  signals,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  climb  to  the  top  of  precipitous 
and  almost  inaccessible  heights,  and  to  sleep 
there  without  any  protection  from  the  weather. 
Such,  however,  is  the  energy  inspired  by  a 
genuine  love  of  science,  that  the  work  was  at 
last  successfully  completed  by  the  eminent  indi- 
viduals engaged. 

Some  time  afterwards,  on  extending  this  line 
from  Spain  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  persons 
employed  underwent  severer  privations.  Biot 
and  a  brother  philosopher  were  shut  up  for  two 
or  three  months  in  a  temporary  cabin  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  in  the  litde  island  of  Formentera,  while 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  signals 
on  the  heights  of.Ivica*  Arago,  who  watched 
during  a  similar  period  from  a  dreary  spot  called 
the  desert  of  Las  Palmas,  was  afterwards  taken 
for  a  spy  at  Majorca,  and  on  attempting  to  escape 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  was  captured,  and  im- 
prisoned several  months  in  the  citadel.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  the  ship  in  which  he  em- 
barked was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  he 
then  sailed  for  Marseilles  in  an  Algerine  vessel, 
which  was  made  prize  of  by  a  Spanish  corsair 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  Algerine  was, 
however,  reclaimed;  and  sailing  a  second  time 
for  Prance,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  the 
shores  of  Sardinia,  and  was  ultimately  driven 
back,  with  several  feet  water  in  her  hold,  to 
Algiers.  In  this  city  M.  Arago  lived  for  six 
months,  in  the  garb  of  a  Mussulman,  until  an 
opportunity  offered  of  sailing  once  more  for 
France.  The  convoy  was  met  and  captured  by 
an  English  squadron;  but  in  this  instance  for- 
tnne  favoured  the  astronomer;  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  and  arrived  safely  at  Marseilles.  When 
to  diis  account  we  add  the  labours  of  the  Swedish 
philosophers  while  measuring  an  arc  in  the  dreary 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  we  have  striking 
examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance ;  to  this  apparently  humble  virtue  the 
greatest  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  humblest 
artisan,  is  indebted  for  success^Chambers^s 
Edinburgh  Journal, 


run  or  usrsohbll,  ▲  convertbd  jew,  to  his 

TATHBR-LAND. 

"  There  is  a  low  vaulted  chamber  built  over 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  lower  part  of  which 
may  have  been  originally  the  ledge  that  sur- 
rounded it,  on  which,  or  on  a  similar  one  of  an 
older  date,  our  Lord  may  have  sat  to  rest  when 


weary  with  his  journey.  I  cannot  express  the 
feeling  of  vivid  reality  which  the  sight  of  Ais 
well  gave  to  the  history  and  the  scene  connected 
with  it.  Jesus  <  left  Judea,  and  departed  again 
into  Galilee:  And  he  must  needs  go  through 
Samaria,*  which  lay  directly  between  Judea 
and  Galilee,  unless  he  had  taken  a  very  cir- 
cuitous road,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Jordan. 
As  he  sat  on  the  well,  faint  and  weary,  « there 
Cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water. 
All  travellers  express  surprise  why  she  should 
come  a  mile  and  a  half  to  draw  water,  when 
there  are  fountains  dose  to  the  town  of  Sychar. 
I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  she  did 
so  as  a  religious  ceremony,  similar  to  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  on  Ae  great  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles."  "When  our 
Lord  had  told  this  woman  *  all  things  that  ever 
she  did,*  she  perceived  He  was  a  prophet,  and 
immediately  sought  instruction  from  Him  on  the 
disputed  point  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  as 
to  which  was  the  holy  place,  where  men  ought 
to  worship.  How  striking  is  the  reply  of  our 
Lord,  when  considered  in  the  very  place  where 
the  ftilfilment  of  its  prediction  is  now  so  mani- 
fest,—*  Woman,  believe  me  the  hour  cometh 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.'  He  next 
plainly  told  her  with  which  of  the  contending 
parties  the  truth  then  lay.  'Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what;  we  know  what  we  worship, 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  To  one  of  His 
brethren,  according  to  the  flesh,  these  words, 
•We  know  what  we  worship,'  are  peculiarly 
affecting,  our  Lord  so  plainly  identifying  him- 
self with  the  Jews.  But  how  important  to  all 
His  true  disciples  of  every  nation  under  heaven 
is  the  declaration  that  follows, — •  But  the  time 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
for  Ae  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him; 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  As 
if  he  said, — «At  present  "salvation  is  of  the 
Jews;"  there  is  with  them,  and  their  institn- 
tions,  an  arbitrary  and  official  sanctity,  appointed 
by  God  Himself;  and  all  who  would  worship 
aright  must  be  joined  with  them;  but  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  this  state  of  things  shaM  pass 
away.  Now  there  are  •ordinances  of  divine 
service,  and  a  worldly  sanctuary,'  because  *  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  is  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest;' now  there  «are  priests  that  offer  gifts  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  who  serve  unto  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things ;'  but  when  the 
*  one  sacrifice'  has  been  offered,  when  the  great 
reality  has  come,  all  these  shadows  shall  vanish, 
official  sanctity  of  place  and  person  shall  cease, 
and  nothing  shall  henceforward  be  accounted  as 
worship,  save  the  homage  of  the  heart, — ^the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  More 
than  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this 
declaration,  [John  iv.  21—24,]  and  yet  we  find 
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in  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  a  univereal 
testimony  that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  quick- 
eneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  a  cleaving  to 
^^iZ^^  "^  ^^  ceremonies,  as  if  these  were 
stiU*  the  appointed  channels  through  which  the 
Spirit  IS  conveyed !     A  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
fessing Church  of  Christ  seem  stUl  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Samaritan  woman,  obliged  to  go  to 
the  well  of  Jacob  to  draw  water,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing m  themselves  a  *  well  of  water  sprinrimr 
up  unto  everlasting  life.'    If  I  am  stiU  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  priest,  either  for  the  commence- 
ment or  sustenance  of  spiritual  life,  I  see  little 
to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish 
dispensation;  if,  instead  of  hereditary  priests  of 
a  sacred  famUy,  chosen  by  God  Himself,  I  am 
directed  to  regard  as  officially  holy,  priests  made 
by  the  will  of  man,  in  many  cases  from  mere 
worldly  motives;  if  I  am  to  have  priests  with- 
^^lu^  *"^  Thummim,  and  a  temple  without 
a  Biiechmah;  instead  of  giving  me  a  substance 
m  heu  of  a  shadow,  I  am  only  presented  with 
an  empty  mockery  of  a  glory  that  has  departed. 
I  he  Church  of  Christ  may  stiU  be  edified  by 
m^/^'  and  real  sanctity;  but  Ae  ritual  and 
official  are  mere  'beggarly  elements,'  passed 
away  for  ever."  ^ 

«« *  Jesus  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over 
the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a  garden.  And 
Judas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  ofUmes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples.'  The  brook  Cedron, 
or  Kidron,  is  now  only  a  dry  channel,  through 
which  no  stream  flows,  except  during  the  heavy 
rains  of  winter;  but  on  crossing  it,  near  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  city,  you  come  to  a  plat 
of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  stone  waU,  which 
has  Jong  been  pointed  out  as  the  Garden  of 
i»ethsemane;  and  as  the  situation  corresponds 
Jo  the  pkce  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
being  near  the  Mount  of  OUves,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  or  near  this  spot  the 
^J^^rioua  agony  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  he 
*  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save 
hun  from  death,'  took  place.  In  this  enclosure 
are  eight  very  old  olive  trees.  Ifelt  tliis  a  so- 
lemn  spot;  it  was  impossible  to  visit  it,  for  the 
first  time  at  least,  without  a  lively  recoUection 
T  r  1  ^  w*^o  *  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.' 
I  felt  how  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the 
worship  of  the  visible,— the  love  of  relics.  I 
could  not  resist  pulling  many  twigs  of  those 
ancient  olive  trees.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  from  the  time  of  Peter  unto  the  present 


day,  men  should  be  disposed  to  say,   when 
deeply  impressed  in  a  particular  spot,  'let  us 
build  a  tabernacle'  here;  but  even  if  experience 
had  not  shown  the  futility  of  such  attempts  to 
perpetuate  the  impression,  I  believe  the  princi- 
ple is  in  itself  wrong,  as  tending  to  encourage  a 
low  estimate  of  the  degree  in  which  God's  pre- 
sence may  be  now  enjoyed.     If  we  really  be- 
lieve that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  Christ's  name.  He  is  there  in   the 
midst  of  them,  actually,  though  invisibly,  pre- 
sent, we  ought  to  feel  that  to  us  the  place  where 
He  is  now  present  in  spirit  is  more  holy  than 
the  place  where  he  was  in  person  many  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  thus  the  upper  room,  the  open 
field,  or  our  own  private  chamber,  where  God 
condescends  to  meet  with  us,  should  be  to  us 
<  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  heaven.'     I  firmly  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to 
affect  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, or  music,  the  impression  produced  by  diese 
adjuncto  is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
worship  of  the  Unseen  Jehovah.    If  the  outward 
eye  is  taken  up  with  material  splendour,  or 
forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees 
but  litfle  of  *  Him  who  is  invisible;'  the  ear  that 
is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds, 
listens  not  to  the  •  still  small  voice'  by  which 
the  Lord  makes  hb  presence  known." 


OUTBREAK  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 


•  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  the  author  seems  to  in- 
timate, that  rites  and  ceremonies,  even  when  Divinely 
authorized,  were  the  appointed  channels  through  which 
the  Spirit  was  conveyed.  External  observances  never 
constituted  the  essence  of  worship,  they  were  merely 
the  appendages.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  our 
Lord's  declaration,  the  hour  cometh  and  now  ia,  when 
true  worshippers  rfhall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
.  in  tnith.— Ed. 
■tod 


A  scene  of  unusual  excitement  was  exhibited 
on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the  Menagerie  of  Waring  Sd 
Co.,  in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  the  elephant 
Columbus  becoming  enraged  and  ungovernable. 
The  facts  of  this  stirring  incident,  attended  as  it 
was  with  serious  consequences  to  one  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  a^air,  appear  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

The  keeper,  Wm.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Columbus  was  only  short, 
was  employed  after  one  o'clock,  in  paring  his 
feet  and  otherwise  preparing  him  for  exhibition 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  animal  becoming 
restive,  Kelly  left  him  and  procured  a  fork  with 
with  which  to  chastise  him ;  but  the  sagacious 
animal  seeiog  him  returning  with  the  weapon, 
screeched,  and  instandy  seized   him  with   hia 
extended  trunk  and  threw  him  twice  into  the  air, 
and  then  left  him,  foaming  with  rage.     He  in- 
stantly knocked  down  the  cages  in  which  were 
a  hyaena  and  a  wolf,  both  of  which  escaped 
therefrom,  and  ran  several  times  round  the  ring 
before  they  were  captured  and  secured,  which 
was  done  without  any  injury  to  the  persons  who 
performed  that  daring  and  dangerous  actr— the 
animals  being  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  screeches 
of  Columbus  and  his  ungovernable  fury.     It 
was  truly  a  fearful  time ;  for  all  the  animals,  from 
the  King  of  the  Forest  down  to  the  most  insig« 
nificant  reptiles,  were  struck  with  consternation 
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and  awe,  and  each  gave  vent,  in  its  own  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  dread  that  pervaded  it. 

This  noUe  elephant,  seeing  Mr.  Waring  and 
his  men  taking  measures  to  secure  him,  rushed 
towards  them,  when  they  escaped  up  the  seats 
for  the  audience,  partly  followed  by  him,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw,  as  the  flooring  and 
seats  gave  way  under  his  ponderous  weight. 
Mr.  Driesbach,  Mr.  Waring  and  others  &en 
obtained  a  cable,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  finally,  after  much  manoeuvring, 
they  succeeded  in  noosing  him  by  the  legs ; 
they  then  retreated  towards  tbei  southerly  corner 
of  the  Menagerie,  where  the  animal  followed 
them — ^managing  to  elude  him,  they,  after  great 
efibrts,  and  striking  him  very  severely  with 
pitchforks,  got  iron  manacles  on  his  legs.  At 
length  they  got  him  into  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
where  we  last  saw  him  at  half  past  five  last  night 
He  was  then  apparently  humbled,  having  bled 
profusely  and  suffered  considerably.  He  tore 
up  and  broke  all  the  seats  in  the  ring  that  came 
within  his  reach,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
had  been  merely  pipe-stems. 

The  unfortunate  keeper,  Kelly,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  had,  it  was  rumoured,  his  right  hip  and 
thigh  dreadfully  fractured,     f  He  is  since  dead.) 

During  the  enactment  of  all  these  exciting  and 
alarming  scenes,  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  police,  made  his  appearance,  and 
gave  such  orders  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
called  for ;  and  the  police  were  stationed  in  front 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  building  on  George  street. 
Two  six-pounders  were  placed,  one  in  front, 
and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  Menagerie,  with 
a  view  to  shoot  the  animal  should  he  attempt  to 
make  his  exit  at  either  point.  A  number  of 
small  arms  were  also  brought,  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  the  smaller  animals  escaping  from  their 
cages.  Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  using  them. — Penn>  Inquirer. 


^  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLTPHICS. 

Champollion  could  never  have  written  his 
•'  Ancient  Egypt,"  but  for  the  discovery  of  the 
true  mode  of  interpreting  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stances :  By  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  the 
antiquities  collected  by  the  French  in  Egypt 
were  given  up  to  ihe  British.  Among  these  was 
the  Rosetta-Stone.  This  consists  of  a  block  of 
black  basalt,  discovered  in  August,  1799,  by 
Bouchard,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  while 
digging  the  foundations  of  a  fort  on  the  western 
bank  of  die  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  the  Sea. 
In  1802  it  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  under  part  be- 
ing left  rough.  The  upper  surface,  on  which 
are  three  inscriptions,  is  flat,  beinff  about  three 
feet  in  length  and  two  feet  five  inches  in  width. 
The  coronation  of  Epiphanes,  196  B.  C.  is  re- 
corded on  it  in  the  ancient  Greek,  and  also  in 


the  hierogl3rphic  and  the  enchorial  methods  of 
writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  poesi- 
bihty  that  this  stone  might  furnish  a  key  to  the 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  was  immediate- 
ly perceived,  and  casts  and  copies  of  it  were 
greatly  multiplied.  All  the  learning  of  Europe 
was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  that  portion  which  is  traced  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, was  soon  unravelled.  The  words  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra  were  first  recognized  by 
means  of  the  Greek  inscription,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  characters  which  formed  these  to  other 
names  on  the  monuments,  the  value  of  m#st  of 
the  phonetic  characters  in  the  enchorial  text  was 
determined.  The  first  step  was  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Young,  an  English  scholar,  who,  says 
Mr.  Gliddon,  found  the  key,  but  could  not  open 
the  door.  That  key,  however,  was  soon  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  with  five  phonetic  letters, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Young,,  commenced  a  series 
of  investigations,  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
ten  years,  shed  a  light  upon  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt,  which  all  mankind  had  labored  twenty 
centuries  to  achieve.-— Sfee  Frost — Gliddonrs 
Ancient  Egypt. 


ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

'*  It  is  surely  a  blessed  thing  to  see  a  young 
person,  with  die  world  at  her  feet,  detaining 
amidst  its  contaminating  atmosphere  the  pure 
enamel  of  simplicity." — Jebh. 

^<  Some  persons  object,  and  perhaps  with  too 
much  reason,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  frequently  an  injurious  tendency  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons,  who,  imagining  them- 
selves prodigies  of  literature,  become  inflated  with 
vanity  and  render  themselves  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting. This  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  persons  who  are 
vain  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  would  have 
been  vain  of  something  less  honourable,  had 
their  understandings  been  suffered  to  remam 
unimproved ;  let  them  only  pursue  their  studies 
farther  and  farther,  and  they  will  find  the  fields 
of  science  so  continually  extending,  and  in  every 
path  so  many  precursors,  who  have  left  their 
puny  achievements  far  behind,  that  they  must 
discover  far  greater  reason  to  be  astonished  and 
abashed  at  their  own  comparative  littleness  and 
ignorance,  than  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
wise.  The  acquisition  of  v&ty  important 
branches  requires  no  abilities  above  the  common 
level;  diligent  application  and  steady  perse- 
verance often  eflfect  much  more  than  the  dazzling 
but  irregular  flights  of  genius.  The  increased 
pursuit  of  knowledge  would  naturally  diminish 
the  force  of  the  temptation ;  by  becoming  less 
rare,  it  will  appear  more  necessSiry  and  not  so 
imposing.  It  will  be  worn  as  an  essential 
article  of  dress— K>f  which  propriety  does  not 
allow  the  neglect — ^rather  than  as  an  ornament  to 
glitter  and  to  dazzle." — M.  Fox^s  Biography. 
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Vtom  Cbttmbera*a  Jonroal. 

A  SHOEMAKER'S  NOTIONS  OF  THE  FEET. 

In  going  up  Regent-street  one  day  in  Summer, 
three  years  ago,  in  quest  of  a  shoemaker,  we 
had  the  good  fortune — for  good  fortune  it  is — 
to  fall  in  with  exactly  the  kind  of  man  we 
wanted:  this  was  Mr.  James  Sparkes  Hall,  a 
person  who,  to  much  sound  sense  on  general 
subjects,  unites  the  rare  skill  of  supplying  shoes 
80  nice,  easy,  and  pliant,  that  the  feet,  after 
years  of  torture,  are  very  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  such  an  earthly 
paradise.  On  conversing  with  this  clever  mem- 
ber of  the  gentle  craft,we  learned  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  paniscorium — ^a  material  ex- 
ternally resembling  leather,  but  possessing  all 
the  softness  and  pliancy  of  cloth.  Pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  this  novel  fabric,  we  procured 
some  articles  made  from  it,  and  having  tested 
them  by  long  and  diligent  wear,  called  a  short 
time  ago  at  Regent  street  to  renew  the  supply. 
On  this  second  occasion,  Mr.  Hall  mentioned 
that  h^  was  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  feet,  in- 
cluding a  history  of  boots  and  shoes,  such,  he 
thought,  being  very  desirable  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  thought 
80  too.  Mr.  Hall  has  accordingly  brought  out 
this  production,  the  result,  he  says,  of  long  pro- 
fessional study. 

^The  Book  of  the  Feet,'  as  the  author  styles 
his  work,  is  a  plainly,  but  pleasingly  written 
volume,  and  exhibits,  within  a  small  compass, 
the  various  forms  and  phases  which  the  cover- 
ings of  the  feet  have  assumed  from  the  time  of 
£gyptian  sandals  down  to  this  current  era  of 
Wellingtons,  Bluchers.  Clarences,  Cambridges, 
and  Alberts.  Let  us  near  Mr.  Hall — and  he  is 
of  practical  authority*— on  this  really  humane 
and  important  subject : 

<<  For  upward  of  twenty  years,  as  a  bootma- 
ker, I  have  made  the  feet  my  study,  and  during 
that  period  many  thousand  pairs  of  feet  have  re- 
ceived my  attention.  I  have  observed  with 
minute  care  the  caste  from  the  antique  as 
well  as  the  <  modern  instances,'  add  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  much  of  the  pain  I  have  witness- 
ed, much  of  the  distortion  of  the  toes,  the  corns 
on  the  top  of  the  feet,  the  bunion  on  the  side, 
the  callosities  beneath,  and  the  growing  in  of 
the  nails  between,  are  attributable  to  the  shoe- 
maker. The  feet,  with  proper  treatment,  might 
be  as  free  from  disease  and  pain  as  the  hands ; 
their  structure  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
comfort  of  man  being  naturally  perfect.  Thirty- 
six  bones  and  thirty-six  joints  have  been  given 
by  the  Creator  to  form  one  of  these  members, 
and  yet  man  cramps,  cabins  and  confines  his 
beautiful  arrangement  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  bones  and  joints — together  with  muscles, 
elastic  cartilage,  lubricating  oily  fluid,  veins  and 
arteries — into  a  pair  of  shoeg  or  boots,  which, 
instead  of  protecting  from  injury,  produce  the 


most  painful  ag  well  as  permanent  results.  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
corns  are  in  all  cases  the  result  of  preBsun, 

«  When  corns  are  produced  by  friction  and 
slight  pressure,  they  are  the  result  of  the  shoes 
being  too  large  and  the  leather  hard,  so  that,  by 
the  extension  of  the  foot,  the  little  toe,  or  any 
prominent  part,  is  constantly  being  rubbed  and 
compressed  by  its  own  action.  This  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  or  even  years,  before  any  in- 
convenience is  experienced,  but,  progressively, 
the  cuticle  increases,  and  is  either  detached 
from  the  dermis  by  serum  being  poured  out  be- 
tween them,  similar  to  a  common  blister,  and  a 
new  covering  produced,  or  the  epidermis  thick- 
ens into  layers  adhering  to  each  other." 

Admitting,  then,  that  pressure  and  friction  are 
the  causes  of  corns  and  other  grievances  of  the 
feet,  the  only  permanent  remedy— -for  extraction 
is  a  mere  temporary  palliative — ^must  be  the 
removal  of  the  cause  by  wearing  a  sufficiently 
large  and  well-fitting  shoe. 

«*  Every  one  who  has  corns,  knows  and  feels 
that  the  pressure  is  the  cause — ^no  one  knows 
better  where  the  shoe  pinches  than  he  who 
wears  it.  Yet  few  persons  know  why  it  hurts, 
or  are  aware  how  the  remedy. should  be  applied. 
Sometimes  a  shoe  is  too  lai^e,  often  too  small, 
very  often  too  short,  but  generally  the  wrong 
shape  altogether.  The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  shoes  themselves,  aB  in  the  lasts  from  which 
they  are  made  :  (here  the  cause  is  to  be  found, 
and  there  it  has  been  my  study  for  many  years 
to  apply  the  remedy.  Every  one  who  wishes  to 
be  comfortably  fitted,  should  have  a  pair  of  lasts 
made  expressly  for  his  own  use.  Experience 
has  taught  me,  and  doubtless  many  other  masters 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  bespoke  work 
for  tender  or  peculiar  feet,  that  no  plan  is  equal 
to  this  to  secure  a  good  fit,  and  save  inconve- 
nience and  disappointment  for  the  future.  The 
length  and  width  are  now  every  day  afiairs,  but 
the  judgment  of  fitting  is  another  thing;  and 
here  is  the  true  skill. 

"  A  last  fitted  up  to  the  length  and  widdi  may 
do,  or  it  may  not*  It  may  do  by  chance,  or  fail 
of  necessity  ;  but  if  fitting  be  anything,  it  is  a 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  last  to  the  true  form 
and  requirements  of  the  foot  generally.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  right-and-left  shoes  are 
comparatively  modern  innovations  of  fashion ; 
but  rfiis  is  a  mistake — straight  lasts  are  a  modem 
invention,  and,  notwithstanding  what  many  per- 
sons say  to  the  contrary,  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  a  well-formed  right-and-left  pair." 

Mr.  Hall  advises  an  outline  of  the  feet  to  be 
traced  on  paper,  the  other  dimensions  to  be 
properly  taken,  the  prominent  toes  and  other 
protuberances  to  be  noted  down  at  ihe  Ume,  and 
immediately  after,  a  pair  of  lasts  made  suitable 
in  every  way  ;  or,  what  would,  perhaps,  be  still 
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better,  a  cast  of  the  foot  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  be 
banded  over  to  the  last-maker. 

This  is  really  sound  and  valuable  advice; 
and  no  one  who  studies  his  own  comfort— for 
there  is  nothing  more  fretting  and  distressful 
than  ill-fitting  shoes — will  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  adopt  it.  Let  every  one  who  can  afford  it 
have  lasts  made  to  the  form  and  configuration  of 
his  own  feet;  let  them  be  his  own  property; 
and  let  him  carry  them  with  him,  to  be  used 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  reside. — Nor  are 
*'  high  heels'*  less  to  be  avoided  than  crooked 
.  lasts ;  they  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
parts  least  able  to  sustain  it — the  toes ;  beside 
bending  the  knee,  and  destroying  that  straight- 
ness  and  command  of  limb  which,  in  the  human 
figure,  is  so  indicative  of  strength  and  grace. 
Were  these  counsels  followed,  would  the  vota- 
ries of  fashion  but  forego  their  absurdities  and 
adhere  a  litde  more  closely  to  nature  and  com- 
mon sense,  the  feet  might  be  as  exempt  from 
pain  and  disease  as  the  hand,  and  an  article  of 
dress,  now  so  frequently  a  torture,  would  be- 
come at  once  the  preserver  of  health  and  minis- 
ter o£  comfort. 


THE  BRinOK  AT  THB  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

I  have  been  intensely  interested  to-day  in 
listening  to  a  description,  from  a  well-informed 
and  competent  source,  of  the  great  bridge  over 
the  gorge  that  separates  the  dominions  of  the 
Queen  from  those  of  the  President.  If  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  in  the  attraction  of  the  country 
about  Niagara  to  turn  thither  the  tour  of  the 
multitudes  in  the  pleasure  season,  this  brfdge 
will  supply  it  Its  thousands  of  tons  of  weight 
of  the  strongest  iron-cord  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  iron-master  can  devise,  find  a  safe  support  in 
wrought-iron  anchors,  built  in  the  solid  rock  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  before  it 
could  yield,  the  very  rock-bound  earth  would 
forsake  ius  tenacity.  A  large  wooden  frame- 
work is  to  be  placed  so  that  no  undulating  motion 
can  be  experienced.  In  full  sight  of  the  cataract, 
the  surge  of  angry  waters  far  beneath,  the  sullen 
storm-beaten  rocks  all  around,  the  quick  locomo- 
tive will  put  forth  all  its  quickness  to  rush  beyond 
the  peril  of  its  journey.  This  glorious  work  is 
already  begun,  the  money  for  its  cost  paid  in 
and  available,  the  excavations  commenced,  and 
the  contractor  is  to  pass  on  horseback  by  the 
middle  of  next  June.  Its  firmness  is  to  be 
such  that,  with  all  the  burden  of  a  powerful 
locomotive  and  a  long  attendant  train  of  cars,  it 
is  not  to  vibrate  one  inch  in  the  centre.  The 
railway  is  to  occupy  the  centre,  two  carriage 
ways  on  either  side,  and  two  foot  ways. 

What  a  magnifi'cent  spectacle  this  road  in  full 
use  will  present !  A  road  of  this  kind  over  the 
Menai  Straits  in  Wales  is  famous  for  the  daring 
displayed  in  its  construction.  That  over  the  Nia- 
gara will  soon  be  world-famed. — Cour.  Sf  Enq, 
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MILTON'S  PRAYER  OF  PATIENCE. 


I  am  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown  ; 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Tet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

.   I  am  weak,  yet  strong, 
I  mormur  not  that  I  no  longer  see — 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 
Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

All-merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  art  Thoa  most  near^ 
When  friends  pass  bj^,  my  weaknesses  to  shua. 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  flice 
Is  leaning  toward  me^  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  mv  lonely  dwelling  place 

And  there  is  no  more  i  '  ' 


On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose,  clearly  shown. 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  tbiat  I  may  see 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

I  have  notight  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — ^here. 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh  I  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been. 
Wrapped  in  that  radiance  from  the  sinless  land 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go. 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  rpund  me  throng; 
From  angel  lipa  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes ; 
When  airs  from  **  Paradise"  refresh  my  brow. 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime, 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — ^waves  of  thought 
Roil  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine. 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


Selected  ftr  Friepdt*  Reriei* 
WHAT  THE  YEAR  HAS  LEFT  UNDONE. 

BT  HBMRT  WARE,  JR. 

It  is  not  what  my  hands  have  done, 

That  weighs  my  spirit  down, 
That  casts  a  shadow  o'er  the  sun,] 

And  over  earth  a  frown  : 
It  is  not  any  heinous  guilt. 

Or  vice  by  men  abhorred ; 
For  fair  the  fame  that  I  have  built, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward  ; 
And  men  would  wonder  if  they  knew, 
How  sad  I  fee!  with  sins  so  few ! 

Alas !  they  only  see  a  part, 

When  thus  they  judge  the  whole  : — 

Tbev  do  not  look  upon  the  heart, — 
They  cannot  read  the  soul: 
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But  I  Bttfvey  myself  within, 

And  moornfully  I  feel, 
How  deep  the  precipice  of  sin. 

Its  root  may  there  conceal, 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame. 
Without  a  dread  that  men  should  blame. 

They  judge  by  actions  which  they  see 

Brought  out  before  the  sun ; 
But  conscience  brings  reproach  to  me. 

For  what  I've  left  undone ; 
For  opportunities  of  good, 

In  folly  thrown  away ; 
For  time  mis-used  in  solitude — 

Forgetfulness  to  pray ; 
And  thousand  more  omitted  things 
Whose  memory  fills  my  breast  with  stings^ 

And  therefore  is  my  heart  oppressed 

With  thoughtfulness  and  gloom ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest, 

Till  I  escape  this  doom. 
Help  me,  Thou  Merciful  and  Just ! 

This  fearful  doom  to  fly ; 
Thou  art  my  strength,  my  peace,  my  tnut^ 

Oh  help  me,  lest  I  die ! 
And  let  my  full  obedience  prove     • 
The  perfect  power  of  faith  and  love. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

MEXico.-^NotwilhBlandingthe  reports  previously 

Published  respecting  the  rfemoval  of  the  Mexican 
iongress,  the  last  accounts  represent  them  as  still 
sitting  at  Queretaru.  On  the  11th  of  11th  months 
they  proceeded  to  an  election  of  President,  when 
Anaya,  who  has  once  before  been  Provisional  Pre- 
sident, and  is  considered  decidedly  in  favour  ol 
peace,  was  elected.  His  term  extends  only  to  the 
8th  of  1st  mouth:  The  Cabinet  ministers  selected 
by  him  are  also  said  to  be  favourable  to  peace, 
liie  new  €rovemment  despatched  commissioners 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  re-open  negotiations  with 
the  Americans,  but  Commissioner  Trist  having 
been  recalled  by  qur  Government,  no  one  with  the 
army  had  authority  to  treat  with  them,  and  they 
retufnad  to  Queretaro  without  effecting  any  thmg- 
A  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  Congress  to 
restrain  the  President  from  alienating,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  any  territory  except  Texas,  but  it  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

CoKGRESsr — ^Resolutions  of  the  l.e^islatures  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  agamst  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  have  been  presented  in  the 
Senate. 

A  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  principles  as- 
sumed by  the  President  in  his  veto  of  the  narbour 
bill,  has  oeen  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  138  to  54. 

A  lar«re  political  meeting  was  held  at  New  York 
on  the  20th  ult.,  in  which  a  resolution  embracing 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  unani- 
ously  adopted:  and  an  address  was  issued  strongly 
condemning  the  Mexican  war. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cherokee  Bible  Society 
was  held  at  Tahlequah  on  the  20th  of  9th  month. 
The  executive  committee  reported  that  they  had 
purchased,  during  the  year,  325  bound  volumes  of 
the  Cherokee  Scriptures,  all  of  which  had  been 
distributed  except  65  copies.  The  Society  adopted 
a  resolution  that  each  member  would  do  all  in  his 


power  to  have  every  destiljite  fieuntly  in  the  nation 
supplied  with  the  tfible. 

EuROPJC.— The  Hibemia  arrive^d  at  Boston  on  the 
25th  ult.,  after  the  unusually  long  passage  of  twen- 
ty-one days.  Cotton  and  com  had  both  declined. 
Monetary  affairs  continued  to  improve.  The  Bank 
of  England  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  six 
per  cent.,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liveipool  had 
resamed  ousiness.  Forty-three  additional  failures 
are  reported  since  the  sailing  of  the  Britannia. 
Parliament  has  been  engaged  in  discussing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  each 
House  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  commercial  distress,  and. 
how  far  it  had  been  affected  by  the  laws  regu« 
kting  the  issue  of  bank  notes  j^yable  on  demand. 
Ireland  was  in  a  fearful  condition  from  starvation 
and  assassinations.  The  war  in  Switzerbmd  ap- 
pelirs  to  be  terminated  by  the  submission  of  the 
Sonderbund  or  Jesuit  party.  The  Cholera  is  still 
raging  in  Russia,  and  is  reported  as  increasing  at 
Moscow. 

Grand  Labcsky. — The  following  act  of  daring 
and  sucoessfuJ  theft  has  excited  a  considerable 
sensation  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity. 

"  On  the  23d  ult  Dr.  Darlington,  President  of  the 
West  Chester  Bank,  entered  the  car  for  that  village, 
then  standing  in  the  Depot  near  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Race  streets,  with  a  valise  containing  $51,100 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Cliester  County.  He 
first  deposited  his  yalise  on  a  seat,  and  stepped  a 
few  feet  to  the  stove  to  warm  his  hands,  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  valise.  While  there,  a  strainer, 
with  a  cloak  on,  pressed  rather  close  to  him,  to 
warm  his  hands  also.  After  a  minute  or  two,  he 
took  his  seat  and  placed  the  valise  underneath,  he 
occupymg  the  4)uter  end  of  the  eeat,  and  the  valise 
being  mider  the  inner  sid^,  close  bv  his  feet,  with 
the  end  out,  so.as  also  to  be  under  his  eye.  About 
the  same  time,  the  man  who  had  been  warming 
his  hands  with  him  at  the  stove,  took  the  seat 
directly  before  him.  There  were  many  persons 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  car  at  the  time  with 
packages,  &C.,  the  car  being  just  about  to  start 
At  this  moment  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  formerly 
belonging  to  West  Chester,  entered  the  car  and 
took  her  seat  before  the  one  opposite  to  him.  He 
had  not  seen  her  before  for  some  time,  and  simply 
inquired  of  her  how  she  had  been,  and  if  she  was 
gomg  to  West  Chester;  but  on  aadressing  her  he 
turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  consequently, /or 
the  momentj  from  the  txdise.  Directly  afterwards, 
on  casting  his  eye  to  the  place  where  he  had  de- 
posited it,  the  valise  was  gone.  Startled,  he  made 
instant  siaarch  under  the  seaL  and  inquired  of  those 
around,  but.it  could  not  be  found,  and  no  one  had 
seen  it.  He  hastened  to  the  rear  of  the  car  and 
inquired  of  the  agent;  he  had  seen  nothing  of  it. 
On  returning  to  make  further  search  in  the  car, 
the  man  who  had  seated  himself  directly  before 
him  was  missing,  when  the  conviction  flashed  on 
his  mind  that  his  valise  had  been  stolen.  Thorough 
search  was  made  throughout  the  car,  without  effect, 
and  it  started  for  West  Chester. 

"Happening  to  meet  with  Judge  Bell,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  car^  they 

groceeded  together  to  the  Mayor  of  the  citr,  to 
ave  the  proper  steps  taken  to  detect  the  thief  and 
recover  the  money. — Inquirer, 
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A  TESTIMONY 

From  TMenkam  Monthly  Meetings  concerning 
Maria  Fox,  who  died  at  Tottenhamy  on  the 
15M  of  the  First  manth,  1844. 

In  reviewin^p  the  life  and  character  of  this,  our 
beloved,  departed  friend,  we  desire  to  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace,  by 
which  she  was  what  she  was;  to  set  forth  the 
dealings  of  the  Lord  with  his  servant,  and  the 
efficacy  of  that  power  which  sustained  her, 
whilst  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 

Maria  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Tabitha  Middieton,  of  Wellingborough,  in  North- 
amptooflhire;  Friends,  who,  honouring  God  in 
their  lives,  were  honoured  of  Him,  and  whose 
cirenmspect  example,  and  Christian  care  and 
counseU  were  eminently  blessed  to  their  beloved 
daughter.  They  exercised  a  wise  care  in  the 
choice  of  her  associates,  and  enjoined  plainness 
of  language  and  attire,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
gospel  simplicity :  filial  obedience,  strengthened 
by  filial  love,  led  her  to  yield  ready  submission 
to  their  wishes;  and  these  restraints,  which  at 
that  period  were  sometimes  felt  to  be  irksome^, 
afterwards  obtained  the  assent  of  her  matured 
judgment.  Our  dear  friend  was  early  accus- 
tomed to  useful  domestic  employment,  and  train- 
ed in  habits  of  order  and  industry.  She  was  of 
an  amiable  disposition,  and  possessed  much  na- 
tural vivacity,  an  ardent  mind  and  a  warm  ima- 
gination, pursuing  whatever  she  engaged  in,  with 
great  earnestness  and  perseverance.  Her  judi- 
cious and  watchful  parents  provided  her  with 
suitable  reading,  and  other  means  of  acquiring 
useful  knowle^,  and  she  diligently  and  profit- 
ably availed  herself  of  these  advantages.  She 
de^gfated  in  contemplating  and  studying  the 
works  of  creative  wisdom,  with  a  heart  wanned 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  their  almighty  Author; 
bat  she  felt  UiAt  snch  pursuits  do  not  satisfy  the 


wants  of  an  immortal  soul.  In  reference  to  this 
interesting  period  of  her  life,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe,  how,  in  deep  humiliation  of  soul,  she 
delineates  her  earlier  days,  in  the  following  re- 
view of  the  first  forty  years  of  her  life. 

1833.  3d  month  30th.  «« This  day,  being 
my  birth-day*  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it 
many  serious  reflections.  The  charge  of  Moses 
to  tlie  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  when  he  re- 
counted to  them  the  mighty  acts  of  God,  has 
been  much  in  my  mind.  *  Remember  aH  the 
way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee,  these 
forty  years,  in  the  wilderness.*  O  my  soul! 
thou  art,  indeed,  especially  called  upon  to  consi- 
der and  to  admire,  with  humble  and  adoring 
gratitude,  the  way  by  which  thou  hast  been  led ; 
the  difficulties,  the  temptations,  the  deliverances, 
and,  above  aU,  the  multiplied  and  abounding 
mercies  thou  hast  experienced. 

**In  the  ten  years  of  childhood,  I  enjoyed  the 
tender  care  of  pious  parents,  whose  unremitting 
endeavour  it  was,  to  train  up  their  children,  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  to  in- 
troduce them  early  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  wise  and  judicious 
culture,  to  prepare  the  soil  of  the  heart  for  the 
operations  of  Uie  heavenly  Husbandman.  Being 
of  a  high  spirit  and  volatile  temper,  my  disposi- 
tion rendered  restraint  as  needful  as  it  was  irk- 
some, and  oflen  brought  my  tenderly  afiectionate 
parents  into  deep  anxiety  on  my  account.  Many 
and  fervent  were  their  prayers,  I  doubt  not,  that 
I  might  be  brought  under  the  regulating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  led  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  these,  their 
petitions,  I  have  often  since  considered  as  the 
richest  inheritance  they  could  bequeath  to  their 
children.  Very  early  was  my  heart  made  sen- 
sible of  the  love  of  God,  and  strong  desires  were 
at  times  raised  in  my  soul,  to  become  one  of  his 
children.  But,  notwithstanding  these  good  im- 
pressions, and  my  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  I  read  much  and  with  great  delight,  the 
next  ten  years  were,  for  the  most  part,  years  of 
inconsideration  and  levity.  In  the  course  of 
them,  we  were  deprived  of  our  excellent  mother, 
whose  example  was  peculiarly  instructive,  and 
her  counsels  prudent,  judicious,  and  afl*ection- 
ate.  My  thoughts  oflen  recur,  with  bitter  an- 
guish, to  the  few  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed her  death,  when  I  might  have  afibrded  so 
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much  solace  to  my  tender  and  deeply-sorrowing 
father,  had  but  my  heart  been  duly  subjected  to 
the  restraining  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ; 
and  oh!  what  cause  have  I  to  adore  the  pre- 
serving grace  which  saved  my  feet  from  the  path 
of  destruction,  at  a  time  when  my  own  folly  and 
inconsideration  would  have  made  me  an  easy 
prey  of  our  soul's  enemy:  then,  perhaps,  were 
those  prayers  of  my  beloved  parents,  which  had 
for  "so  many  years  been  offered  up,  permitted  to 
descend  on  their  unworthy  child,  in  the  blessing 
of  that  God  who  heareth  and  answereth  prayer, 
aitd  who,  in  his  tender  mercy,  was  pleased  to 
follow  me  with  the  reproofs  of  instruction. 

"  The  ten  years  subsequent  to  this,  were  years 
of  chastisement  and  discipline,  variously  admi- 
nistered. Our  inestimable  father  was  taken  from 
us,  under  circumstances  which,  even  now,  move 
every  feeling  within  me,  when  they  are  vividly 
brought  to  remembrance.  After  his  redeemed 
spirit  had  joined  its  beloved  companion  in  the 
world  of  rest  and  purity,  a  series  of  trials, — 
some,  of  my  own  procuring,  for  want  of  prayer- 
ful dependence  on  an  Almighty  Saviour, — some, 
more  direcdy  in  the  course  of  providential  dis- 
pensation, were  made  the  means  of  humbling 
and  soflening,  in  some  degree,  my  hard,  obdurate 
heart.  I  was  brought  to  feel  my  own  sinfulness, 
helplessness  and  misery,  and  to  cry,  I  humbly 
trust,  in  sincerity  of  soul,  *  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner ;'  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
my  compassionate  Saviour,  and,  in  a  precious 
feelinff  of  resignation  to  his  will,  to  beg  that  He 
would  do  with  me  whatsoever  seemed  good  in 
his  sight.  Then  was  the  love  of  Christ  felt  to 
be  a  constraining  principle,  and  afler  many  deep 
conflicts  of  spirit,  I  was  made  to  bow  before  the 
Lord,  and  brought  to  a  willingness  to  testify  to 
others  what  he  had  done  for  my  soul.  In  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Poole,  a  few  days  after  the 
completion  of  my  thirtieth  year,  I  first  spoke  in 
the  character  of  a  minister.  The  sweet  peace 
I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  afler- 
wards,  no  language  can  describe ;  a  sense  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord, 
seemed  to  swallow  up  my  spirit,  and  leave  no- 
thing to  disturb  the  souFs  repose  on  his  infinite, 
evenasting  mercy.  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits.' 

"  And  now  what  shall  I  say  of  the  last  ten 
years  ?  What  a  record  would  they  present  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  of  the  tender  care  and 
matchless  mercy  of  m^  covenant  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, and  of  my  own  mgratitude,  unfaithfiilness 
and  negligence !  My  cup  has,  indeed,  been  made 
to  overflow  with  blessings.  To  me  belongeth 
only  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  but  I  trust 
I  may  acknowledge,  with  reverent  gratitude,  that 
to  these  temporal  mercies,  my  Heavenly  Father, 
in  his  abounding  goodness,  has  been  pleased  to 
superadd  somewhat  of  the  blessings  of  the  hea- 


ven above,  to  show  me  more  cleariy  the  sinful- 
ness and  depravity  of  my  own  heart,  and  to  give 
me  stronger  and  faHet  views  of  the  glory  of  that 
gospel,  which  is  the  *  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth :'  here,  then,  let 
me  set  up  an  Ebenezer,  and  say^ — *  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  me.'  Whether  days  or 
years  may  be  added  to  the  fleeting  span  of 
life,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning:  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working.  He  doeth  all  things  well: 
to  this  only  wise  God^  our  Saviour,  I  desire  to 
commit  myself  and  those  dearest  to  me." 

Soon  afler  the  death  of  her  mother,  the  health 
oif  our  dear  friend  became  very  delicate,  and  eon« 
tinned  so,  with  some  variation,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  In  tlie  apprehension  that  a 
change  of  residence  might  prove  beneficial,  she 
removed,  in  the  year  1821,  with  her  only  and 
beloved  sister,  Hannah  Middleton,  to  Southamp- 
ton. Here,  as  elsewhere,  her  benevolent  heart 
was  often  brought  to  feel  deeply  for  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted,  and  she  was  actively  engaged 
in  efforts  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  to  im- 
prove their  moral  condition.  In  1825,  she  was 
acknowledged  as  a  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year,  in  company  with  her  sister  and  her  valued 
relative,  Ann  Alexander,  she  visited  some  parts 
of  Holland  and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Friends 
of  Pyrmont  and  Minden,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  farther  religious  service. 

(To  be  eonUDued.) 


For  Frienda'  Reriev. 

JOHN  ARCHDALE,  THE  QUAKER  GOVERNOR 
OF  CAROLINA. 

[A  tract,  including  the  two  Carolinas,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  adjoining  country, 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663  to  eight  of 
his  courtiers,  constituting  them  proprietaries  of 
the  province,  who  endeavoured  to  erect  a  go- 
vernment there  upon  aristoeratical  principles; 
yet  with  liberal  terms  to  those  that  should  settle 
in  the  province.  The  first  emigrants  were  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  characters,  oflen  differ- 
ing amonff  each  other,  and  almost  always  at  va- 
riance with  the  proprietaries.  There  was  an 
assembly  in  which  the  colonists  were  repre- 
sented ;  but  the  governors  acted  under  the  au- 
thority and  instructions  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
found  it  nearly  impossible  to  escape  the  censure, 
either  of  their  employers,  or  of  die  people  over  ' 
whom  they  presided.  The  last  of  those  govern- 
ors, previous  to  Archdale,  was  Thomas  Smith, 
'with  the  close  of  whose  administration  the  ex- 
tract begins.] 

"Though  Governor  Smith  administered  the 
concerns  of  the  colony  with  prudence  and  inte- 
grity, so  as  to  preserve  a  character  unimpeached 
by  any  party,  he  found  his  situation  rendered 
80  irksome,  by  the  tarbulenee  and  discontents  of 
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the  people,  that  he -soon  solicited  a  release  from 
his  government  At  the  same  time  he  urged  the 
proprietaries  to  depute  as  governor  one  of  their 
own  number,  clothed  with  authority  to  hear,  and 
decide  on  the  spot,  all  the  complaints  and  con- 
troversies by  which  the  province  was  distracted. 

'*The  proprietaries,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Smith,  agreed  to  adopt  iiis  proposal,  and  the 
choice  eventually  fell  upon  John  Archdale,  who 
had  become  one  of  their  number,  {le  is  said* 
by  historians,  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  people 
called  Quakers,  and  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  great  prudence  and  sagacity;  well  qualified; 
by  his  patience  and  command  of  temper,  to  re* 
gulate  and  control  the  turbulence  of  others.  So 
great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  wisdom 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  invested  with  powers, 
which  were  deemed  too  absolute  and  extensive 
to  be  entrusted  to  others;  aud  his  commission 
contained  a  declaration,  that  the  authority  thus 
conferred,  was  not  to  be  claimed  by  future  go* 
vemors.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Gharieston  he 
formed  a  council  of  judicious  and  moderate 
men;  and  by  remitting  some  arrears  of  rent, 
and  other  conciliatory  measures,  joined  with  a 
firmness  not  to  be  shaken,  and  a  mildness  not  to 
be  disturbed,  he  soon  succeeded  in  composing 
the  jarring  elements  of  which  the  community 
there  was  constituted. 

**  A  meeting  of  the  representatives  being  con* 
vened,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  proprietaries,  was 
passed  by  that  body:  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  expression  of  such  sentiments  uttered  by 
the  people  of  Carolina.  The  success  of  Arch* 
dale^  administration  has  been  partly  attributed 
to  his  exemption  from  proprietary  instructions. 
The  unlimited  authority  with  which  he  was  en- 
trusted, was,  no  doubt,  in  his  hands,  an  important 
advantage ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  adminis- 
tration authorizes  a  belief  that  such  a  governor, 
however  trammelled  by  instructions,  would  have 
done  much  towards  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
quillity. He  is  said  to  have  promoted  a  militia 
law,  for  securing  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
From  his  conduct  in  other  respects  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  permiHed  rather  than  protnoted 
the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Provision,  however, 
was  made  to  excuse  all  persons  firom  bearing 
arms  whom  the  governor  should  fiimish  with 
.  a  certificate  expressing  his  belief  that  their  re* 
fusal  was  founded  on  conscientious  persuasion.* 

*' Whatever  countenance  Governor  Archdale 
may  haVe  given  to  the  military  defence  of  the 
colony,  it  is  fully  agreed  ^t  he  adopted  the 
humane  and  rational  policy  of  securing  the  safety 


*  By  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina 
every  man  between  seventeen  and  sixty  ^eare  of  age 
wae  tiable  to  be  called  into  military  service.  These 
eottstitations  were  given  up  but  a  short  time  before  the 

rintment  of  Archdale:  hence  it  is  probable  that 
law  was  the  first  enacted  in  the  province  which 
secured  an  exemption  from  military  service,  on  con- 
scientioias  groands.-— S».  . 


of  the  people,  by  cultivating  the  good  will  of  his 
neighbours,  both  savage  and  civilized.  A  tribe  of 
Indians,  living  about  eighty  miles  from  Gharies- 
ton, had  placed  themselves  under  the  English  co- 
lonial government  A  company  of  these  people, 
while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  met  witli  some 
Indians  who  resided  not  far  from  St.  Augustine, 
and  took  them  home  as  prisoners,  with  a  view 
of  selling  them  as  slaves,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
West  Indies.  Governor  Archdale,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  caused  the  Indian  chief  and 
his  captives  to  appear  before  him.  AfWr  ex* 
amining  the  case,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
taken  back  to  St.  Augustine,  and  sent  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Spanish  governor  there.  The  eon* 
sequence  was,  that  a  letter  was  received  in  re- 
turn,, thanking  him  for  his  humanity,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  maintain  a  pacific  eorres* 
pondence  with  the  English.*  In  pursuance  of 
these  friendly  demonstrations.  Governor  Arch- 
dale and  the  Spanish  commandant  issued  oi-ders 
to  the  Indians  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  abstain  from  molesting  each  other. 
This  was  a  more  efficient  security  against  Indian 
and  Spanish  hostility  than  any  militia  could 
furnish. . 

^  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear 
manifesting  a  desire  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  government,  Arch- 
dale admitted  them  to  the  privilege,  but  required 
as  a  condition,  that  instead  of  plundering  vessels 
when  wrecked  on  their  coast,  and  murdering 
their  crews,  as  they  had  sometimes  previously 
done,  such  unfortunate  persons  should  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  humanity.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  a  vessel  from  New  England,  with 
about  fiffy  passengers  on  board,  was  cast  away 
near  thiat  cape.  The  company,  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  natives,  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  remained  on  the  wreck  till  they 
were  nearly  starved.  But  the  Indians  manifest- 
ing tokens  of  friendship,  at  length  gained  their 
confidence;  and,  coming  to  land,  they  were  hos- 
pitably supported  until  they  found  means  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  with  their  condition.  He 
thereupon  *sent  a  vessel  which  conveyed  them 
to  Cooper  River,  where  they  were  settled  upon 
lands  allotted  to  them. 

^  In  the  short  space  of  a  year,  under  the  mild 
and  paternal  administration  of  John  Archdale, 
the  jarring  spirits  which  had  kept  the  colony  in 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  gulf  were  first  explored  under  the  banner  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  Spaniaids,  in  consequence,  claimed 
the  neighbouring  country,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  on 
the  plea  of  prior  discovery.  Hence  they  regarded  the 
colonists  of  Carolina  as  intniders  on  their  domain;  and 
nearly  all  the  intercourse  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  colonists,  previous  to  the  administration  of 
Archdale,  were  of  a  hostile  character.  The  colonists 
had  also  frequently  pursued  the  barbarous  policy  of 
encouraging  the  natives  to  weaken  each  other  by  mu- 
tual denredatioosi — Ed. 
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oovimotion,  appear  to  have  been  tnoiquiliiaed ; 
magistrates  were  appointed  to  settle  dispates 
9akoag  the  colonists,  and  with  their  Indian 
neighbours;  public  improvements  were  encou* 
raged;  and  new  laws  enacted  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  order  and  peace. 

^*  There  was,  however,  one  class  of  inhabitants 
to  whom  he  was  .unable  to  render  entire  satis- 
faction. The  prejudiees  and  antipathies,  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter,  were  not  then  sufficiently 
softened  to  permit  the  French  Protestants,  w1k» 
had  taken  shelter  in  CaroUna  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  to  partake  in  the 
elective  franchise.  The  governor,  not  finding 
his  ii^nence  powerful  enough  to  procure  their 
peaceable  admission  to  the  foil  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, prudently  refrained  from  irritating  the  pae- 
sions  of  his  countrymen  by  urging  the  measure: 
but  he  impressively  recommend  these  strangers 
to  the  hospitality  and  compassion  of  the  other 
cobnists.  He  aLso  advised  these  refugees  them- 
selves, to  observe  a  conciliatory  and  Christian 
demeafior,  by  which  the  strongest  aversions  are 
eventually  melted  away.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  add,  that  by  a  patient  adherence  to  this  judi- 
cious advice,  the  jealousy  of  the  English  colo- 
nists was,  not  Jong  afterwards,  entirely  removed; 
and  an  act  of  naturalization  was  passed  by  the 
colonial  assembly. 

**  In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Archdale, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  regret  that  he  continued  so 
short  a  time  in  Carolina,  and  that  so  few  men 
of  his  principles  and  character  have  been  placed 
in  prominent  stalions  in  political  life.  He  was 
evidently  one  of  the  few  who  exercised  an  im- 
perfectly defined  authority,  not  for  his  own 
aggrandisement,  but. for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  he  governed.  He  no  doubt  felt  the  force 
of  the  declaration:  ^He  ths^t  ruleth  over  men 
must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.'  In  the 
following  year  (1696)  he  returned  to  England, 
foUowed  by  the  benedictions  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  so  wisely  presided."-^-Jl£S>.  Hist 
of  J\r.  Jtmericcu 


but  thirty  millions,  <Hr  six  per  cent.,  were  ex- 
ported the  past  year:  yet  the  high  price  which 
this  comparatively  small  quantity  sold  for  in 
Great  Britain,  enabled  our  farmers  to  obtain 
double  price  fbr  idl  they  could  spare ;  so  that  a 
sale  of  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  immense  crop, 
doubled  the  money  value  of  the  whole. 


VorFriewl*!  Rvvlev. 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  hu  Annual 
Report  to  Congress,  states  that  the  yearly  value 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars;  of  which 
only  five  per  cent,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  are  exported — ^leaving  ninety-five  per 
cent,  to  be  used  at  home. 

The  amount  imported  during  the  year  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  of 
dollars;  of  which  about  eight  millions  were  re- 
exported; leaving  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  millions  to  be  used  in  the  country. 

The  crop  of  Indian  com  alone  qow  exceeds 
five  hundred  millions  of  bushels;  and  of  this 


From  Chamben*!  Xdlnburgli  Joaraal. 
THE   GEOLOGY  OF    THE   NIAGARA   FALLS. 

These  Falls,  which  an  American  writer,  with 
justifiable  boldness,  speaks  of  as  the  greatest 
wonder  in  the  world,  occur,  as  is  well  known^ 
on  the  course  of  that  stream  which  for6is  the 
outlet  of  the  great  chain  of  Canadian  lakes.  In 
passing  from  the  Atlantic  up  this  grand  natural 
water-course,  we  first  come  to  Lake  Ontario,  a 
sheet  of  water  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  and  bearing  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
a  sea.  Between  this  lake  and  Lake  Erie  there 
is  a  connecting  river  of  about  thirty  mUes,  usu- 
ally called  the  Niagara  River,  though  it  is  the 
same  stream,  which,  below  Lake  Ontarid,  bears 
the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  this  short  river  course  that  the  Great 
Waterfall  takes  place.  The  arrangement  of 
physical  objects  essential  to  the  fall  is  simple, 
and  easily  understood.  The  river  fiows  over  a 
flat  table-land,  in  a  depression  of  which  Lake 
Erie  is  situated.  Where  it  fiows  from  the  lake, 
it  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.  It 
is  here  a  mile  broad,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
an  arm  of  Lake  Erie.  After  flowing  about  fif- 
teen miles  between  low  banks,  and  only  de- 
scending as  many  feet,  it  comes  to  a  series  of 
rapids  terminating  in  a  precipice  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  down  which  it  is 
precipitated  into  a  narrow  ravine  which  extends 
for  seven  miles,  and  along  which  the  waters 
make  a  comparatively  rapid  descent.  The 
course  of  the  river  above  the  fall  is  occasionally 
three  miles  broad,  and  studded  with  low  woody 
islands,  one  of  which  forms  a  considerable  tract 
of  land.  Below  the  fall,  all  is  changed,  for  the 
water  then  runs  with  turbid  violence  in  a  trough 
or  groove,  generally  not  more  than  four  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  in  some  places  only  about  half 
that  width.  At  Queenstown,  again,  having 
passed  out  of  the  elevated  region,  it  once  more 
assumes  a  slow  and  gende  course  over  an  open 
country,  and  thus  it  continues  till  it  joins  Lake 
Ontario.  The  course  of  the  Niagara  River  is 
north  and  south;  the  country  on  the  east  or 
right  bank  belongs  to  the  United  States ;  that  on 
the  west  is  part  of  Canada. 

A  vast  volume  of  water,  the  drainage  of  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  pouring 
over  a  rock  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  high, 
must  needs  constitute  an  object  of  uncommon 
sublimity  in  almost  any  circumstances.  It  is 
admitted  that,  -if  it  took  plaee  amidst  savage. 
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Alpine  scenery,  its  effect  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. As  it  is,  there  are  some  external  fea- 
tures not  unworthy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
grand  an  object.  The  western  shore  is  a  cliff 
of  about  eighty  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall ; 
the  eastern  shore  b  lower,  but  is  finely  wooded. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  fall — 
eleven  hundred  yards,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  and  forming  the  chord-  of  an  irregular  arc 
«^is  divided  by  a  low  wooded  island,  caUed  Qoai 
Island,  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  which  is 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  yards  in 
eurvilineu'  length,  constituting  what  is  called  the 
American  FeUl;  while  the  w^tem  is  about 
seven  hundred  yards  in  the  same  measurement, 
forming  the  more  celebrated  Harse^ho$  Fall, 
so  called  from  its  strikingly  carved  fonn.  Level 
with  the  edge  of  this  fall  is  a  platform  called 
TMe  Rock,  projecting  over  the  abyss  below, 
and  from  which  a  fine  view  of  Che  cataract  is 
obtained.  This  rock  seems  much  shattered, 
and  likdy  soon  to  give  way;  yet  young  and 
headstrong  persons  will  sometimes  lay  them- 
selves prostrate  on  its  front  edge,  and  with 
extendi  hand  cleave  the  torrent  as  it  leaps 
down* 

All  beholders  speak  of  the  Niagara  Falls  in 
terms  of  the  liiffhest  admiration,  but  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
by  words  an  adequate  idea  of  thegrandeur  of  the 
scene.  We  take  leave  to  quote  a  few  descrip- 
tive passages  from  Bonchette.  ^  The  first  object 
that  meets  the  eye,  after  descending  to  the  Table 
Bock,  is  the  splendid  gradation  of  swif\  rapids 
above  the  Falls ;  then  white  revolving  cloudiB  of 
nust,  irregularly  belched  forth  from  the  abyss, 
rush  across  the  platform,  enveloping  the  be- 
holder ;  and  as  these  are  swept  away  by  perpe^ 
tuaUy  varying  currents  of  air,  he  approaches 
nearer  the  verge  of  the  rock,  and  beholds  the 
whole  length  of  the  tremendous  cataract.  HThe 
loud  shrill  roar  of  the  rapids  is  lost  amidst  the 
^palling  thunders  of  the  Fails,  which  give  a  real 
or  imaginary  tremulous  motion  to  the  earth»  and 
seem  to  threatoi  a  dismptbn  of  the  projecting 
rock  upon  which  we  are  standing.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  extremely  grand*  and  unspeak- 
ably sublime ;  but  it  is  too  near  and  overpower- 
ing to  permit  the  spectator  fully  to  appreciate 
the  whole  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  summit 
of  the  bank,  rising  about  one  humlred  feet  above 
the  Table  Rock,  affords  a  more  comprdiensive 
and  advantageous  view.  This  position  is  most 
commanding,  and  perhaps  the  point  from  whence 
the  collective  magnificence  of  the  cataract  can  be 
seen  with  the  greatest  effect.  According  to  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  situation  of  the  speo- 
tator,  a  distinct  and  bright  iris  is  seen  amidst  the 
revolving  columns  of  mist,  that  soar  from  the 
foaming  chasm,  and  shroud  the  broad  front  of 
the  gigantic  flood.  Both  arches  of  the  bow  are 
seldom  seen  entirely  elicited  f  but  the  inferior 
segment  is  perfect,  and  its  prismatic  hues  are 


extremdy  glowing  and  vivid.  The  fragments  of 
a  plurality  of  rainbows  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  misty  curtain  of  the  Fafis. 

/*  The  exploration  of  the  inferior  segions  of 
the  cataract  is  attended  by  some  hazard  and 
much  difficulty;  but  the  thirst  for  the  roma- 
nesque  and  sublime  has  overcome  all  obstacles, 
and  led  the  ardent  youth,  the  dauntless  traveller, 
and  the  philosopher,  a  perilous  pilgrimage  along 
the  slippery  margin  of  storming  eddies,  beneath 
impending  rocks,  amidst  jarring  elements,  to  the 
foot  of  tl^  deluging  torrents,  and  even  to  pene- 
trate several  feet  behind  the  ooncaire  sheet  of 
the  headlong  waters.  It  eminently  requires 
fortitude  and  self-possession  to  make  tiiis  pro- 
gress.  The  rocks  over  which  we  advance  are 
sharp,  brdcen,  and  excessively  slippefy,  owing 
to  the  perpetual  moisture  they  acquire  from  the 
oozing  crevices  of  the  superincumbent  clifliB  and 
the  spray,  so  that  one  inadvertent  fauaB-pas 
might  plunge  a  victim  into  tiie  whirling  and 
boiling  vortex  of  the  Falls.  The  danger  is  con- 
siden^ly  increased  l^  the  terror  arising  irem 
the  stentorian  thunders  of  the  tumbling  floods, 
that  ever  resound  from  side  to  side  of  the  humid 
cavern,  and  seem  to  shake  the  firm  rock  to 
its  fqundation.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
breathing,  from  the  combined  moisture  and  com- 
pression of  the  air,  the  impossibility  of  hearing 
or  being  heard,  the  dizziness  produced  by  the 
falling  waters,  the  dimly  discovered  snakes  and 
reptiles  around,  the  whirl,  the  wind,  the  roar, 
all  combine  most  powerfully  to  affect  the  soul, 
to  overwhelm  at  once  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation, and  baffle  all  powers  of  description. 

^^  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Falls,  the 
raging  waters  are  lashed  into  one  thick  mass  of 
froth  and  foam  of  dazzling  whiteness ;  but  their 
surface  farther  down  becomes  comparatively 
still,  though  ever  whiriing  and  boiling,  and  ex- 
hibits a  totally  different  appearance  from  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  river.  The  labouring 
stream  seems  inwardly  convulsed,  heaving  and 
throbbing  in  dark  and  bubbling  whirlpools,  as  if 
it  threatened  every  moment  to  eject  some  of  the 
mystic  tenors  of  the  deep.  This  effect  is  ai^ 
cribed  by  Professor  Dwigfat  of  the  United  States 
to  the  reaction  of  the  ascending  waters.  Pre- 
cipitated bodily  to  an  extraordinary  depth  by 
their  own  prodigious  gravity,  and  the  force  of 
their  impulsion,  and  involving  ia  them  a  quantity 
of  fixed  air,  they  reascend  to  the  surface  in  a 
struggling  career,  checked  by  Ae  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  water. 

"  The  noise  of  the  Falls  is  truly  grand,  com- 
manding and  majestic  •  .  •  It  is  very  variable 
in  its  loudness,  being  essentially  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  tfatt 
wind,  and  the  position  of  the  listener.  It  is 
sometimes  scarcely  audible  within  three  or  four 
miles ;  and  at  others  it  may  be  heard  at  York 
on  the.  opposite  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty«6ix  miles.'* 
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The  configuration  of  the  ground  suggests  a 
curious  inference  regarding  die  history  of  the 
Niagara  Falls.  The  table^land— over  the  sur- 
face of  which  the  river  flows  for  fifteen  miles, 
and  through, which  its  channel  is  cut  for  other 
seven  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet— terminates  at  Queenstown  in  an. abrupt 
cliff  ranging  east  and  west,  and  facing  towards 
Lake  Ontario.  Below  this  point,  the  course  of 
the  stream  is  over  a  low  fiat  country,  with  a  very 
slight  descent  The  most  superficial  obsenrers 
unavoidably  contemplate  the  deep  channel  of 
seven  miles  as  the  work  of  the  river  itself;  and 
the  idea  receives  confirmation  of  the  most  de- 
cided kind  from  the  fact,  that  the  waterfall  is 
continually,  though  slowly,  wearing  away  the 
rock.  The  common  belief  of  the  country  people, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  fiaill  was  originally  at  Queens- 
town,  and  will  in  time  get  back  to  Lake  Erie, 
which  will  consequently  be  emptied,  and  become 
dry  land. 

Geologists  have  examined  the  district,  and 
fully  confirm  these  popular  observations.  Our 
countryman,  Mr.  Lycll,  has  given  it  his  especial 
attention ;  and  in  his  *'  Travels  hi  North  Ame- 
rica," has  introduced  some  curious  speculations 
on  the  subject  It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Hall,  geologist  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
that  the  table^land  is  composed  of  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  of  the  Silurian  formation,  the  incli- 
nation being  from  Queenstown  back  to  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
mile.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  land  being 
highest  at  the  cliff  above  Queenstown,  the  fall 
must  have  been  considerably  more  lofty  and 
mnd  when  at  that  point  than  it  is  at  present 
Indeed  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  here 
taken  into  account — namely,  that  the  space  over 
which  the  river  now  runs  between  the  fall  and 
Queenstown,  would  abo  be  an  addition  to  the 
height  of  the  fail.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
it  to  have  been  at  first  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  high— a  stupendous  altitude  for  the  descent 
of  such  a  volume  of  water.  What  chiefly  has 
tended  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  channel,  is 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  strata  at  this 
plaoe.  The  superficial  beds  are  a  hard  lime- 
stone, calculated  to  wear  away  very  slowly; 
hut  underneath  these  are  deep  beds  of  soft  shale, 
which  rapidly  yield  to  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  river,  pouring  over  the  limestone,  makes 
little  impression  upon  it ;  but,  falling  upon  the 
shale  below,  it  readily  makes  a  great  abyss  for 
^e  reception  of  its  maddened  waters^  while  the 
spray,  driven  by  the  wind  against  the  wall  be- 
hind, scoops  out  a  recess  in  that  direction,  thus 
taking  away  the  support  of  the  limestone  above, 
and  preparing  it  for  crumbling  away  in  consider- 
able masses.  Such  is  actually  the  way  in  which 
the  cataract  recedes.  There  was  a  great  fall  of 
rock  in  1815,  and  another  in  1828,  causing  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
falling  waters.    In  the  year  betore  the  one  hist 


mentioned,  Captain  Basil  Hall  conversed  with  a 
settler  who  had  lived  on  the  spot  thirty-six  years, 
and  who  had  wiuiessed  many  such  changes.  In 
a  country  so  recendy  settled,  we  have  unfortu- 
nately very  short  and  imperfect  records  to  trust 
to ;  but  it  so  happens  that,  so  far  back  as  1697, 
a  missionary  called  Father  Hennepin  published 
a  drawing  he  had  teken  of  the  Fails,  and  from  it 
we  find  that  there  was  then  a  third  fall,  crossing 
the  direction  of  the  oAer  two,  and  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  a  rock  which  does  not  now  exist 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  old  person  consulted  by 
Hall,  that  the  fall  receded  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
per  annum,  and  this  received  the  sanction  of  the 
son  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  well  known  geologist 
Mr.  Lyell,  however,  maiie  such  inquiries  as 
satisfied  him  ^at  one  foot  per  annum  was  nearer 
the  actual  rate  of  the  retrogression.  The  matter, 
after  all,  must  depend  very  miich  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  rock  which  forms  the  substratum  at 
different  points.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  basis  rock  was  of  a  harder  kind,  and 
the  wearing  would  be  slower  accordingly,  as  it 
will  in  time  be  slower  again,  when  the  fall  re- 
cedes beyond  the  point  where  the  shale  forms 
the  base  of  the  precipice.  The  obvious  reason 
why  the  Falls  assume  a  curved  or  horse -shoe 
form,  is  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  volume  of  water 
is  always  in  the  centre  of  a  stream,  and  this 
evidently  leads  to  the  great  narrowing  of  the 
river  channel  from  the  fall  downwards. 

The  greater  elevation  of  the  plateau  towards 
the  north,  indicates  that  the  above-fall  portion 
of  the  river  formerly  occupied  a  higher  bed. 
There  remain  actual  memorials  of  this  circum- 
atance,  in  certain  patches  of  a  fluviatile  alluvium, 
or  river  deposite,  which  are  found  dose  to  the 
present  faU,  and  in  places  farther  down.  A 
portion  of  this  deposit  rests  upon  Goat  Island, 
at  thirty-eight  or  forty  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
fall ;  a  terrace-like  portion  is  deposited  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  at  an  altitude  so  coincident  as 
to  show  that  they  originally  formed  one  un- 
interrupted bed.  In  this  alluvium  are  found, 
united  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  mastodon, 
shells  of  the  genera  Unto,  Cyda$t  Planorbis, 
and  others  usually  found  in  fresh  water,  cleariy 
proving  that  it  is  a  river  or  lake  deposit  Three 
similar  terraces  exist  near  by,  at  somewhat  lower 
levels,  indicating  reifs  which  the  river  made  in 
the  process  of  depression  which  necessarily 
accompanied  that  of  recession.  Mr.  Lyell  ex- 
tended this  interesting  class  of  observations,  by 
discovering  other  patches  of  ancient  river  allu- 
vium at  two  several  places.  They  contained 
shells  of  the  same  genera.  ^  These  facts,"  he 
says,  **  appear  conclusive  as  to  the  former  ex- 
tension of  a  more  elevated  valley,  four  miles  at 
least  below  the  Falls ;  and  at  this  point  the  old 
riverbed  must  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  back  the  waters  which  covered 
all  the  patches  of  fluviatile  sand  and  gravel, 
including  that  of  Goat  Island."     He  adds,  **  By 
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exploring  the  bmnks  of  the  Nia(|;ani  above  the 
FaU««  I  satisfied  myself  that  if  the  river  shoald 
continue  to  cut  back  the  ravine  still  further 
southwards,  it  would  leave  h^e  and  there,  near 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  its  islands,  strata 
of  sand  and  loam,  with  fresh-water  shells  similar 
to  those  here  described." 


For  Friends*  Rerlew. 
CREDULITY  OF  INFIDELITY. 

It  is  the  boast  of  those  who  reject  the  great 
troths  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  they  are 
above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  will  admit  nothing 
as  truth,  which  cannot  be  rendered  clear  to  the 
understanding.  It  will,  however,  appear,  when 
the  subject  is  carefully  examined,  that  infidelity, 
so  far  from  being  the  result  of  profound  and 
accurate  reasoning,  can  scarcely  exist  without  a 
great  share  of  credulity. 

Of  all  kinds'of  knowledge  which  fall  within 
ihe  range  of  the  human  intellect,  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences  are  usually  regarded  as  the  most 
clear  and  unquestionable.  A  proposition,  which 
has  been  mathematically  demonstrated,  is  justly 
considered  as  definitively  and  Unanswerably 
settled.  And  why  is  this  the  case?  Simply 
because  the  foundations  of  these  sciences  are  laid 
upon  principles,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  which 
are  obvious  to  every  rational  mind ;  and  the  in- 
ferences are  deduced  from  these  principles  by  a 
process  of  ratiocination  which  leaves  no  room 
for  hesitation  or  doubt.  Every  mathematician 
has  in  his  own  mind  the  evidence  of  the  truths 
which  he  admits.  The  propositions  of  Euclid 
are  believed,  not  because  Euclid  has  announced 
them  as  truths,  but  because  the  evidence  of  their 
certainty  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind 
which  is  capable  of  comprehending  it.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies,  the  tyro  may  often  find 
propositions  enunciated,  the  truth  of  which  he 
cannot  at  first  perceive.  These  will  probably 
be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  author,  in 
case  the  propositions  previously  announced  have 
been  clearly  established.  But  whenever  he  be- 
comes master  of  the  reasoning  on  which  their 
truth  and  certainty  depend,  his  belief  will  no 
longer  repose  on  the  authority  of  his  author,  but 
on  the  evidence  of  his  own  understanding.  And 
if,  in  stnd3ring  an  aiithor,  whose  conclusions  have 
always  been  found  correct,  whenever  they  were 
understood,  some  proposition  should  be  found, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fiictorily  perceived,  a  judicious  student  would 
certainly  not  sit  down  in  a  fixed  belief  that  the 
proposition  must  be  false.  The  rational  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  it  was  probably  true.  But 
the  tyro  could  neither  defend  it  as  a  truth,  nor 
denounce  it  as  an  error,  while  it  continued  to 
baffle  his  comprehension.  In  the  meantime,  if 
such  proposition,  supposing  it  true,  appeared  of 
conmderable  importance,  the  student  who  in- 
clined to  admit  its  probable  truth  on  the  simple 


ground  of  his  author's  general  correctness,  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  s^ply  his  mind  to  its 
investigation,  than  one  who  should  reject  as  ab- 
surd whatever  did  not  at  once  appear  obvious  to 
his  understanding.  Numerous  mathematical 
truths,  believed  upon  this  species  of  evidence 
have  most  amateurs  of  science  examined,  until 
their  certainty  became  perfectiy  clear — truths 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  have 
understood,  if  credulous  enough  to  conclude  that 
their  author  was  in  error,  whenever  his  declara- 
tions were  difficult  to  comprehend.  As  mathe- 
maticians may,  and  sometimes  actually  do,  com- 
mit errors,  the  careful  student  will  only  pronounce 
that  to  be  erroneous  which  he  clearly  perceives 
to  be  so ;  and  will  be  no  more  disposed  to  reject 
as  a  fallacy,  than  to  defend  as  a  truth,  any  pro- 
position which  eludes  his  comprehension. 
'  What  has  been  said  of  the  mathematical  stu- 
dent, may  also  be  predicated  of  the  tyro  in  any 
other  science.  Many  things  will  present  which 
will  not  at  first  be  comprehended;  and  what 
would  we  think  of  the  youth  who  should  pertir 
naeiously  reject  as  erroneous  or  absurd  whatever 
his  inexperienced  mind  could  not  readily  un- 
derstand? Would  it  not  indicate  a  strange  cre- 
dulity, as  well  as  arrogtoee,  to  decide  that  all 
those  who  had  pursued  such  inquiries  were 
mistaken  wherever  they  had  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions, the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  was  not 
obvious  to  the  hasty  and  superficial  observer  ? 

Now,  may  we  tiot  justiy  apply  the  same 
principles  of  belief  to  the  great  and  all  important 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion?  Confining 
our  views  to  the  New  Testament,  because  the 
doctrines  which  it  contains  appeal  more  pointed- 
ly and  directiy  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart, 
let  us  inquire  whether  a  sincere  and  rational 
searcher  after  truth,  ever  read,  or  can  read,  that 
volume  without  finding  in  his  own  mind  a  re- 
sponse to  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates? 
Does  hot  such  an  inquirer  find,  in  the  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  his  mind,  evidence, 
as  unquestionable  as  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  that 
this  work  could  not  possibly  be  \he  production 
of  any  other  than  deeply  pious  writers  ?  The 
artless  simplicity  which  pervades  the  whole 
volume,  the  uniform  purity  of  the  doctrine,  and 
the  evident  tendency  of  its  maxims  to  promote 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man,  are  so  con- 
spicuous, that  to  suppose  such  a  book  to  be  the 
production  of  one  or  more  impostors,  implies  a 
degree  of  credulity  that  almost  baffies  compre- 
hension. It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
conceive  what  motive  an  impostor  could  find  for 
writing  or  compiling  a  book  that  inculcates  truth 
and  sincerity,  and  denounces  deception  and  false- 
hood in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  A  writer  of 
falsehood  is  not  the  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
declare  that  every  liar  must  have  his  portion  in 
the  lake  which  bums  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

But  if  we  could  be  credulous  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  regardless  of 
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truth  and  ainceri^,  couid  find  a  motive,  or  act 
without  one,  to  produce  and  offer  to  the  world 
sueh  a  book  as  the  New  Testament,  what  credu- 
lity is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the  suppo- 
sition, that  this  book  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
community  as  true,  if  its  contents  were  false  ? 
The  leading  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  are  attested  by  cotemporary  historians, 
who  were  not  Christians.  Thus  Josephus, 
though  no  convert  to  Christianity,  states  several 
circumstances  rec4Mrded  by  the  Evangelists ;  and 
Tacitas,  though  an  avowed  enemy  to  this  religion, 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  truths  contained  in  the 
scriptural  history. 

If  the  narratives  of  like  evangelists  were  pub- 
lished during  the  lives  of  those  who  were  Wit- 
nesses of  the  ministry  and  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour, they  would  not  have  been  received  by  the 
Christian  church  if  their  contents  had  not  been 
true ;  for  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer. 
And  if  they  did  not  appear  until  that  generation 
had  passed  away,  who  can  be  credulous  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  would  then  have  been 
brought  out^and  imposed  on  the  Christian  world 
as  the  writings  of  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
Saviour,  though  never  heard  of  before  ? 

(To  be  coDtlnaed.) 


For  PriendB*  Reriew. 
THE  CHEROKEES  AND  RUM. 

A  late  number  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate  states 
that  Tatnall  H.  Post,  Deputy  Sheriff,  having  un- 
derstood that  a  small  boat-load  of  whiskey  was 
on  its  way  from  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  to 
Fort  Gibsoni  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  intend- 
ed for  the  Indian  trade,  went  promptly  in  pursuit 
of  it,  and  having  found  it,  knocked  in  the  heads 
of  iwdve  barrdSi  and  poured  their  contents  into 
the  Arkansas  river. 

If  the  officers  of  our  government  would  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  this  mischievous  arti- 
cle among  the  Indians,  what  a  vast  amount  of 
wretchedness  would  be  spared,  which  t)ie  cu- 
pidity of  the  whites  seems  too  ofkn  so  willingly 
to  heap  upon  tliem.  Rum  is  the  gre^t  bane  pf 
the  r6d  man — the  love  of  it  may  ahnost  be  s^ 
to  be  bom  with  him.  How  shall  he  be  ex- 
cused, who  entices,  for  gain,  his  neighbour  into 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  his  destroyer  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  a  portion  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review  to  be  informed  that 
the  Cherokee  Advocate  is  published  weekly,  at 
TaUeguaht  partly  in  the  English  and  partly  iu  the 
Cherokee  language ;.  it  is  owned  by  the  nation, 
and  is  edited  with  considerable  ability  by  Wm. 
P.  Ross.     The  editor  is  elected  periodically. 

The  Cherokees  are  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  of  our  Indian  tribes ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  dreadful  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  the  war  spirit^  they  might  yet  rise  above 
the  injustice  ox  their  removal  from  Geoi;gia,  apd 


become  a  happy  and  flourishing  community. 
Christianity,  wherever  its  principles  are  diflused 
and  acted  upon,  will  civilize  man,  and  introduce 
him  into^the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
and  capabilities  of  his  race.  Among  the  Chero- 
kees, and  among  the  Shawnees  also,  as  we  learn 
from  statements  recently  made  in  the  Review, 
are  found  many  good  houses  and  farms,  well 
taken  caie  of  and  cultivated.  Men  of  intelli- 
gence, too,  are  common  among  them,  and  could 
we  banish  from  them  a  long  catalo^e  of  onr  own 
vices,  the  da^  might  not  be  very  distant,  when 
the  state  of  society  among  them  would  be  litlle, 
if  any  inferior  to  our  own.  Z. 


Tot  Vrieodi'  Reriew. 
THE  SEASONS  AN  EMBLEM  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

A  striking  resemUance  is  obaervable  between 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  several  periods 
of  hnmaa  life— in&ncy,  youtji,  qianhood,  and 
old  age.  ^  in  spring  the  germs  of  future  crops 
are  nourished,  so  in  infancy  the  energies  and  the 
passions  of  mature  life,  lie  in  embryo.  Th^ 
genial  warmth  of  |)aiental  kindness  is  needed  la 
sustain  their  vitahty,  or  check  their  growth. 
The  change  from  childhood  to  youth  is  almost 
imperceptible,  except  in  the  more  ample  deve* 
lopement  of  the  faculties.  The  tender  plants 
which  were  fostered  with  so  much  care  in  in- 
fancy, now  shoot  forth  with  a  luxuriance  thai 
often  **  Asks  a  prudent  hand  to  check  them*'' 
Now  comes  the  important  t|U9k  of  forming  the 
mind  and  establishing  the  principles  for  the 
active  duties  of  life.  Summer  is  sheddiw 
its  rays  upon  our  heads.  All  the  frivolity  and 
gayety  oi  our  dispositions  are  in  full  action. 
Without  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  caretakers,  giddy  thou^dessness  may  take 
possession  of  ^e  mind,  and  like  wee&  19  9 
garden  destroy  all  that  is  soUd  and  useful.  But 
as  this  season  passes  away,  and  manhood  ap- 
proaches, the  countenance  assumes  «i  more  sober 
aspect;  those  qualities  which  were  nourisjied  ii| 
the  incipient  stages  of  life,  begin  to  show  signf 
of  maturity,  aad  to  give  evidencei^  of  approi^cmiig 
bluest,  and  happy  is  he  whpse  whei^  is  &ei^ 
from  tare^.  Butsuch  as  we  sow,  ve  must  reap, 
The  autumn  of  life  is  now  at  tiand ;  ii\p  bfigAl 
foliage  of  summer  is  departing,  and  we  are  ^\ 
approaching  to  the  winter  of  4^th.  How  ntr 
oessary  it  is  that  we  should  endeavour,  in  ths 
summer  of  our  di^ys,  to  prepare  for  eternity^ 
JPor  in  the  grave  there  is  no  repentance ;  98  death 
leaves  us,  so  judgment  fii^ds  us,  and  how  awfiil 
the  consequences,  shoul4  we  not  be  prepared  to 
h^r  the  words  sounded  in  our  ears,  ^  Steward, 

E've  up  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  np 
nger  steward."  We  know  not  at  whut  time 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  while  here  in  this  probationary 
9tate.  ^s  this  state  of  existence  'm  only  given  U9 
to  prepaire  for  a  more  glorious  one*  whi^  wiU  b^ 
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oar  disappointmei^t,  if,  in  the  endi  we  are  dooav 
ed  to  OTerlasting  misery  ?  But  we  have  a  mer- 
ciful and  all  wise  Creator,  who  is  ever  readj, 
for  the  sake  of  hl&  dear  Son,  to  forgive  those 
that  seek  to  be  foi|^ven  with  humble  and  con- 
trited  hearts.  Thus  we  should  duly  appreciate 
our  privileges  while  we  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  prepare  for  our  final  change,  so 
that  when  we  are  called  upon  to  resign  our  lives, 
we  may  do  so  with  joy — the  dust  to  dust  as  it 
was,  and  (he  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it. 

A. 
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PHILjLDELjPHIA,  first  month  8,  1848. 


The  revisw  of  William  Allen's  life  is  smspended 
until  next  week,  but  will  probably  be  afterwards 
continued  to  its  dose.  A  few  more  numbers  are 
expected  to  include  what  we  have  farther  to  ay 
respecting  that  extraordinary  man. 


We  insert  in  the  present  number  the  first  part  of 
the  testimony  respecting  Maria  Fox.  It  is  de- 
signed to  introduce,  at  a  time  not  far  distant,  a 
more  extended  notice  of  her  valuable  and  exem- 
plary life.  Her  memoirs  were  published  within 
the  past  year  by  Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347 
Market  street;  Philadelphia. 


The  opening  of  the  Girard  College  is  certainly 
an  interesting  event;  and  the  question  whether 
this  seminary  will  be  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  the 
fising  generation,  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  the  trustis  confided. 
It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
testator  to  exclude  sectarianism  from  this  institur 
tioB,  may  not  le^d  the  conductors  U>  the  belief  that 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  must  be  with* 
held.  Certainly  no  books  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  which  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
inculcate  the  duties  of  morality  and  benevolence 
than  the  Holy  Scripture^. 


In  a  former  number  we  inserted  a  brief  notice  of 
reported  discovery,  which  to  some  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  suggest  an  apprehension  that  there 
are  occasionally  some  things  occurring  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  lo!  this  is  new.  Whether  malleable 
glass,  supposing  its  discovery  real,  is  one  of  them, 
may  be  rendered  questionable  from  a  story  which 
Murphy,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  introduces 
with  manifest  doubt  and  hesitation,  from  some 
ancient  anthorities.  The  tale,  in  substa4oe,  is,  that 
an  artist,  whoso  Q^ipe  is  not  given,  presented  to 


the  Emperor  7iberius  a  glass  vase  of  very  curious 
workmanship ;  and  after  the  emperor  had  viewed 
it,  he  returned  it  to  the  maker,  who  immediately 
let  it  fall  on  the  ground.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  it  was  perceived  that  the  vessel,  in- 
stead of  being  broken  to  pieces,  was  only  bruised 
by  the  fall.  The  artist  then  taking  out  his  hammer, 
reduced  the  vase  to  its  original  form.  The  em- 
peror then  inquired  whether  the  art  had  been 
communicated  to  any  other  person,  and  being 
assured  that  it  had  not,  he  ordered  the  maker  to 
be  immediately  put  to.  death,  asserting  that  this  art 
would  duninish  the  value  of  the  metals,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  retained. — See  Annals^  Book  V. 


The  numerous  letters  received  at  thi^  office, 
approving  of  the  Reviewj  and  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Editor,  are  highly  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing. From  among  them,  the  following  is  ext|&cted 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  valued 
friend  in  Canada. 

^  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Beview }  and. 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  be  likely  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  Frienas  here.  I  have  no  desire  to 
support  any  party,  or  to  take  part  with  anything 
out  of  the  truth,  but  wish  the  ancient  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  the  society  to  be  maintained  in  their 
primitive  purity.  I  believe  if  this  was  the  living 
concern  more  generally  in  the  society,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  judffo  and  con- 
demn others.  I  hope  all  may  yet  turn  for  the  best, 
and  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  humble  us 
before  the  Lord,  and  to  know  for  ourselves  what 
foundation  we  are  building  upon.  It  is  the.  work 
of  the  grand  enemy  to  scatter  and  divide,  and  he 
careth  not  how  sound  or  correct  we  may  be  in 
profession,  if  he  can  only  lead  us  out  of  the  right 
spirit.  I  very  much  desire  that  all  may  escape 
his  snare,  and  tum  to  that  which  first  convmced  us: 
and  as  this  comes  to  be  our  united  concern,  I 
believe  harmony  would  preyail,  and  we  should 
witness  an  establishment  m  that  blessed  principle, 
which  enabled  our  worthy  predecessors  to  endure 
all  the  persecutions  that  were  inijicted  upon  them. 


We  h^ve  introduced  in  page  255  a  small  portion 
from  an  article  of  coninderable  interest  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  relation  to  a  compound,  which  afibrds  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  are  exposed,  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  avoided.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  too  scientific  for  the  general  reader,  and  there- 
fore is- not  copied  at  length  into  the  Review.  If 
some  of  our  skilful  chemists  could  discover  a  com- 
pound which  would  absorb  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
they  would  promote  the  comfort  oi  many  of  our 
citizens;  or,  which  would  do  as  weU,  if  they 
could  induce  the  lovers  of  tobacdo  smoke  to  reflect 
upon  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  subjecting 
all  but  themselves  by  mingling  these  sickening 
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effluvia  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  streets.  /  If 
gentlemen  were  fully  aware  how  great  a  nuisance 
the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  to  the  fairer  half  of  our 
race,  and  to  four-fifths  of  the  other  half,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  some  place  of  seclusion 
would  be  sought  for  this  artificial  indulgence. 


We  have  been  permitted  to  mak^  the  following, 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  in  Eng,- 
land  to  his  correspondent  iji  this  city,  and  received 
by  the  last  steamer.  It  breathes  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  and  we  are  induced  to  insert  it,  not  only  by 
the  pertinency  of  its  counsel,  but  also  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  which  have  influenced  us 
in  the  establishment  and  conducting  of  this 
journal. 

"  During  the  trial  which  the  Society  had  to  pass 
through  here  a  few  years  ago  in  connexion  witb> 
the  Beacon  controversy,  there  was  no  exhortation 
or  watchword  which  we  more  needed  to  bear  in 
mind  than  that  of  the  Saviour,  ^  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls ;'  and  perhaps  it  mav  not  be 
a  word  out  of  season  to  out*  friends  elsewhere.  I 
observed  particularly,  that  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  our  stren&^h  was  in  patience  and  forbearance ; 
and  that  when  we  allowed  ourselves  to  get  into 
anxious  turmoils  about  how  and  when  and  by 
whom,  help  should  arise,  we  became  weaker — ^as 
indeed  all  will  do,  who  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
have  not  their  minds  really  stayed  on  its  Almighty 
Head  and  Helper.  His  way  in  his  dealings  with 
his  people,  is  often  as  '  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in 
deep  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  known.' 
Do  we  not  want  awakening,  purifying,  deepening? 
And  who  can  say.  that  the  trials  which  are  permit- 
ted to  attend  us  are  not  designed  to  drive  us  closer 
to  Him  who  is  eVer  ready,  when  we  ask  in  a  right 
posture  of  mind,  *  to  do  for  us  more  than  we  can 
either  ask  or  think?' " 


Mabribd, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Lower 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  Fourth-day.  the  1st  ult.,  Bbn- 
lAMiN  Barker,  son  of  Abraham  Barker,  of  Tiverton, 
to  Catharine  J.,  daughter  of  James  Dennis,  of 
Pawtucket. 

,    On  Fifth-day,  the   23d  ult.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House,  Pike  Run,  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
JosHVA  y.  MiLHous^  of  Concord,  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth 
P.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Edith  Griffith,  of  the 
former  place. 

,  In  Friends'  Meeting  [louse  at  Nantucket, 

on  the  30th  of  last  month,  Moses  Farkum,  of  Smith- 
field^  to  Mary  B.  Allen,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,— On  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age,  Jjcffery  Smxdley,  an  elder 
and  member  of  Goshen  monthly  and  Willistown 
preparative  meeting  Having  through  submission 
to  the  visitation  of  Divine  Grace  in  early  life,  be- 
come qualified  for  service  in  the  church,  the  cause 
of  Truth  was  precious  to  him,  and  his  sympathies 
were  with  those  who  were  rightly  oaUed  to  advo- 
acte  it,  being  concerned  to  hold  up  the  hand^  that 
were  ready  to  hang  down,  and  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  those  who  were  tried  or  weary.    He  was 


also  concerned  to  watch  over  the  fiock.  He  was  a 
man  of  hospitality,  and  felt  for  the  afflicted  and 
destitute,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  gathered 
around  him,  his  spiritual  perceptions,  and  religious 
sensibilities  survived  the  decay  of  his  mental 
powers  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  which  was  in- 
structive and  consoling  to  bis  friends  in  the  inter- 
views they  had  with  hun  durinjg  the  three  years  he 
was  confined  at  home.  He  said  ''  he  was  going  to 
the  grave ;  but  death  had  no  sting,  ^nd  the  grave 
would  have  ho  victory." 

His  wife,  Abiy  Smedley,  died  on  the  20th  of 
Fourth  monthj  1847,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age ; 
they  having  lived  tO|;ether  in  much  bannony  for 
sixty  years. — The  Frxeni, 

— -J  At  the  residence  of  her  daaghter-in-law 
Delilah  Mosher,  in  Stanford,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th 
ult.,  Anna,  widow  of  Zachariah  Mosher,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  for  many 
years  an  exemplary  member  of  Stanford  MoniUy 
Meeting. 

,  On  the  26th  ult.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  Abraham  Shearman, 
a  valuable  elder,  long  known  as  the  Clerk  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting. 

DIVISIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 
At  the  first  step  we  take  in  geological  in- 
quiry (says  '  Dr.  Buckland)  we  are  struck 
with  the  immense  period  of  time  which  the 
phenomena  presented  to  our  view  must  have  re- 
quired for  their  production,  and  the  incessant 
changes  which  appear  to  have  been  going  on  in 
the  natural  world ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
time  and  change  are  great  only  in  reference  to 
the  faculties  of  the  being  who  notes  them.  The 
insect  of  an  hour,  contrasting  its  own  ephemeral 
existence  with  the  flowers  on  which  it  rests, 
would  attribute  an  unchanging  durability  to  the 
most  evanescent  of  vegetable  forms,  whilst  the 
flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  forest  would  ascribe 
an  endless  duration  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
grow;  and  thus  uninstructed  man,  comparing 
his  own  brief  earthly  existence  with  the  solid 
firame-work  he  inhabits,  deems  tfie  hills  and 
mountains  around  him  coeval  with  the  globe 
itself. 

But,  with  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  ot 
his  mental  powers,  he  takes  a  more  just,  com- 
prehensive, and  enlightened  view  of  the  wonder- 
ful schemes  of  creation ;  and  while  in  his  igno- 
rance he  imagined  that  the  duration  of  the  globe 
was  to  be  measured  by  hie  own  brief  span,  and 
arroffantly  deemed  himself  alone  the  object  of  the 
Alm^hty's  care,  and  that  all  things  were  created 
for  his  pleasure  and  necessities,  he  now  feels  his 
dependence ;  entertains  more  correct  ideas  6f  the 
mercy,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Creator; 
and,  while  exercising  his  high  privilege  of  being 
alone  capable  of  contemplating  and  understand- 
ing tiie  wonders  of  the  natural  'world,  he  learns 
the  most  important  lessons — ^to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  until  confirmed  by  patient  in- 
vestigations. 

<*  Where  is  the  dust  that  has  not  been  aUve  ?" 
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The  lemaios  of  organic  existence,  found  in  the 
median  and  other  tertiaries,  conduct  us  from  the 
colossal  and  imposing,  to  the  minute  and  micro- 
scopic ;  for  beds  occur  entirely  composed  of  the 
fossil  relics  of  animalculites — those  infinitesimal 
fomis  now  present  in  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams,  invisible  to  the  unassisted  sight,  whose 
perfect  organization  places  them  among  the 
wonders  df  the  creation*  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  litUc  more  than  the  mere  particles 
of  matter,  endowed  with  vitality ;  but  Ehrenberg 
has  diacovered  in  them  an  apparatus  of  muscles, 
intestines,  teeth,  difrerent  kinds  of  glands,  eyes, 
nerves,  and  organs  of  reproduction.  Yet  some 
of  the  smallest  are  not  more  than  the  twenty- 
four  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  of  their  stomachs  not  more  than 
the  fifVy  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  a  single  drop 
of  water  having  been  estimated  actually  to  con- 
tain 50,000,000  individuals.  Not  less  astonishing 
is  their  power  of  multiplication,  an  individual  of 
one  species  increasing  in  ten  days  to  1,000,000, 
on  the  eleventh  day  to  4,000,000,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  to  16,000,000 ;  while  of  another  kind, 
Ehrenberg  states  that  one  individual  is  capable 
of  becoming,  in  four  days,  170,000,000,000  I  To 
this  distinguished  naturalist  we  are  indebted  for  the 
developement  of  the  fact  that  ages  ago  our  world 
was  rife  with  these  minute  organisms,  belonging 
to  a  great  number  of  species,  whose  mineralized 
skeletons  actually  constitute  nearly  the  .whole 
mass  of  the  same  terdary  soils  and  rocks  several 
feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  over  areas  of 
many  acres.  Such  is  the  PoIirscMefer^  or 
polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  which  occu- 
pies a  surface  of  great  extent,  probably  the  site 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  forms  slaty  strata  of  four- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  the  silicified  shields  of  animalcules.  Th^  size 
of  a  single  one,  forming  the  polishing  slate, 
amounts  upon  an  average,  and  in  the  greatest  part, 
to  one  two  hundred  and  eighty-eightli  of  a  hu- 
man hair,  reckoning  its  average  size  at  one  forty- 
eighth  of  a  line. 

The  globule  of  the  human  blood,  considered 
at  one  three-hundredth,  is  not  much  smaller. 
The  blood  globules  of  a  frog  are  twice  as  large 
as  one  of  these  animalcules.  As  the  Polirschiefer 
of  Biflin  is  slaty  but  without  cavities,  these  ani- 
malcnles  lie  closely  compressed.  In  round 
nambers,  about  23,000,000  would  make  up  a 
cnbic  line,  and  would,  in  feet,  be  contained  in  it 
There  are  1,728  cubic  lines  in  a  cubic  inch,  and 
therefore  a  cubic  inch  would  contain,  on  an  ave- 
rage, about  61,000,000,000  of  these  animals. 
On  weighing  a  cubic  inch  of  this  mass,  I  found 
it  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Of 
the  51,000,000,000  of  animals,  176,000,000  go 
to  a  grain,  or  the  siliceous  shield  of  each  animal- 
cole  weighs  about  one-hundred-and-seventy-eight 
millionth  part  of  a  grain.  Such  is  the  statement 
of  Ehrenberg,  which  naturally  suggests  to  the 
reflection  of  the  French  philosopher  that  Almighty 


power  is  displayed  not  ouly  in  great  things,  but 
still  more  so  in  those  which  are  minute,  and 
furnishes  additional  data  for  the  well-known  mo- 
ral argument  of  the  theologian,  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  telescope  and  microscope: — 
<^  The  one  led  tne  to  see  a  system  in  every  star ; 
the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me  that  this  almighty  globe,  with 
the  whote  burden  of  its  people  and  of  its  coun- 
tries, is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  field  of  im- 
mensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  mm 
of  sand  may  harbor  within  it  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon; 
the  other  redeems  it  from  all  insignificance." 


THE  CAMEL. 

We  had  now  done  with  camels;  and  I  can- 
not say  otherwise,  than  that  I  rejoiced  at  the 
circumstance.  Admirably  adapted  to  the  desert 
regious  which  are  their  home,  they  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  evils  which  travelling  in  the  desert 
brings  with  it.  Their  long,  slow,  rolling  or 
racking  gait,  although  not  at  first  very  unpleasant, 
becomoi  exeeedingly  fiitiguing ;  so  that  1  hare 
often  been  more  exhausted  in  riding  five  and 
twenty  miles  upon  a  camel,  than  in  travelling 
fifty  on  horseback.  Yet,  without  them,  how 
could  such  journeys  be  performed  at  all  ? 

But  theur  home  is  the  desert ;  and  they  were 
made  in  the  wisdom  of'  the  Creatolr,  to  be  the 
carriers  of  the  desert  The  coarse  and  prickly 
shrubs  of  the  wastes,  are  to  them  the  most  deli- 
cious food ;  and  even  of  these  they  eat  but  litde. 
So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature,  that  their 
power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as  without 
water,  is  wondcrfiil.  They  never  appear  to  tire, 
but  commonly  march  as  freshly  in  the  evening 
as  in  the  morning ;  the  only  instance  I  remember 
to  the  contrary  was  yesterday,  after  our  long 
march  in  returning  to  Hebron ;  when  my  young 
camel,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  encampment, 
seemed  weary,  and  lay  down  of  its  own  accord 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  its  load-  If  they  once 
begin  to  fail  they  soon  lie  down  and  die.  Thus 
two  camels  of  our  train  died  between  Suez  and 
Akabah,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been 
travelling  with  full  loads.  In  all  our  recent 
journey  to  Wady  M6sa,  the  camels  fed  only  upon 
shrubs,  and  never  tasted  grain  of  any  kind ; 
although  once  we  had  them  loaded  for  thirty-six 
hours,  during  all  which  time  they  browsed  only 
for  one  hour. 

Their  weU-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon  the 
breast  to  receive  their  burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  merely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  an 
admirable  adaptation  of  their  nature  to  their  des- 
tiny as  carriers.  This  is  their  natural  position 
of  repose,  as  is  shown,  too,  by  the  callosities  upon 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  especially  by  that  upon 
the  breast,  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  beneath 
the  huge  body.    Hardly  less  wonderful  is  the 
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adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot  to  the 
arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil  which  it  is  their  lot 
chiefly  to  traverse.  The  camel,  in  very  many 
respects,  is  not  unlike  the  sheep.  They  are  a 
silly,  timid  animal,  gregarious,  snd  when  alarm* 
ed,  like  sheep,  they  run  and  huddle  all  together. 
They  are  commonly  represented  as  patient;  but 
if  so,  it  is  the  patience  of  stupidity.  They  are 
rather  exceedingly  impatient;  and  utter  loud 
cries  of  indignation  when  receiving  their  loads, 
and  not  seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down. 
They  are  also  obstinate,  and  freq^&endy  vicious* 
and  the  attempt  to  urge  them  forwardC  is  often 
very  mu6h  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the  way 
they  do  not  choose  to  go.  The  cry  of  the  camel 
resembles  in  a  degree  the  hollow  bleating  of  the 
sheep;  sometimes  itts  like  the  lowing  of  neat 
cattle,  or  the  hoarse  squeal  of  the  swine.  But 
llie  Arabs  heed  not  their  cries :  nor  does  the  poor 
«Aimal  find  muck  mercy  at  their  hsads.  Heavy 
•lid  galling  loads  and  meagre  fare,  are  bis  ap- 
pointed poniod,  and  God  has  faaideoed  him  to 
iium.  The  camels  of  the  F^Uakfn  appear  to 
have  an  easier  lot;  they  are  mostly  large,  fat, 
and  strqng,  white  those  of  the  Bedawin  in  the 
deserts  are  comparatively  tfain  and  slender. 

The  singular  power  of  the  camel  to  go  without 
water,  seems  also  to  be  of  the  eame  nature  as 
that  of  the  sheep,  at  least  in  its  manifestation, 
although  in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  dew  and 
juice  of  grass  and  herbs  are  sufficient  for  them 
in  ordinary  cases ;  though  when  the  pasturage 
has  become  dry,  the  Arabs  water  their  flocks 
every  two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
The  longest  trial  to  which  we  subjected  our 
camels  in  respect  to  water,  was  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  four  days;  yet  some  of  them  did  not 
drink  even  then,  although  they  had  only  the 
driest  fodder.  But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats 
and  drinks  little,  and  secretes  little ;  he  is  a  cold- 
blooded, heavy,  sullen  animal,  having  little  feel- 
ing, and  litde  susceptibility  for  pain.  Thistles 
and  briars  and  thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with 
more  avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ;  not 
does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows  and  kicks 
nnless  they  are  very  violent. 

There  is  nothing  graceful  or  sprightly  in  any 
oamel,  old  or  young ;  all  is  misshapen,  ungainly 
and  awkward.  The  young  have  nothing  frisky 
or  playful ;  but  in  all  their  movements  are  as 
f  taid  and  tober  as  their  dams.  In  this  respect, 
how  unlike  the  lamb !  , 

As  the  carriers  of  ihe  East,  the  <«  ships  of  the 
desert,'^  another  important  quality  of  the  camM 
is  their  sure-footedness.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  travelling  with  so  nmch  ease  and  safety,  up 
and  down  the  most  ru^ed  motmtain  passes. 
They  do  not  choose  their  way,  with  the  like 
sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  a?  the  horse,  but 
they  tread  much  more  surely  and  safely,  and 
never  slip  or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys 
with  them,  I, do  not  recollect  a  single  instance ; 
and  yet  no  roads  can  be  worse  than  the  passes 


in  going  and  xetoming  between  Hebron  and 
Wady  Miisa. 

The  sounds  by  which  the  Arabs  govern  their 
cancels,  are  very  few  and  very  guttnraL  The 
signal  for  kneeling  is  not  unlike  a  gentle  snore ; 
and  is  made  by  throwing  the  breath  strongly 
jBgainst  the  p^ate,  but  not  through  the  nose. 
That  for  stopping,  is  a  sprt  of  guttural  clucking, 
which  I  could  never  master.— i2oNn<oA  and 
Smiik'i  Travdi. 

For  Friead««  Berlev. 

OPENING  OF  THE  OIRARD  COLLEGE. 

'  On  Seventh  day  last,  the  first  of  the  year,  this 
Institution  was  formally  opened,  by  the  proper 
authorities,  at  the  noble  buildings  on  the  Ridge 
Road,  some  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  our 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  unpleasantnesa  of 
the  weather,  there  was  a  numerous  company  in 
attendance,  including  the  Mayor,  Reoonier  and 
Councils  of  the  city,  many  other  citizens,  and 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  orphans  whose  con- 
nection with  the  College  was  about  to  commence, 
and  whose  education  was  to  be  prosecuted  there.  - 
About  one  hundred  were  in  attendance,  and  their 
appearance  was  prepossessing.  ^  They  were  in 
excellent  health,**  says  the  Inquirer^  ••  and  were 
full  of  smiles  and  cheerfulness.  Afler  they  had 
taken  their  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  announced  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  opening  the  College,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address,'* 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  which  were  as  follows : 
"  Gmtlemm  of  the  Sehd  and  Common  Coun^ 

dU  of  PhUadelpkia^and  GerUhmen  Member$ 

of  the  Board  of  DiredorSf  and  Friends  and 

Fellow  Citizens : 

^  The  object  for  which  the  community  has  so 
long  waited,  and  for  which  some  of  us  have  con- 
stantiy  laboured,  is  at  length  accomplished ;  and« 
this  day,  having  been,  by  the  authority  of  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia,  placed  in  our  possession,  we 
open  the  doors  of  the  Girard  College  fi>r  the  ad- 
mission, the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  poor 
orphan  boys ;  and  the  beautiful  edifice  which  we 
now  occupy,  the  adjacent  buildings  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  and  all  tiiese  spacious 
grounds,  are  now  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
object  contemplated  in  the  testament  of  the  liberal- 
minded  founder  of  this  institution,  by  the  un« 
ostentatious,  the  simple  services  of  this  morning. 
It  is  believeid  that  the  good  of  mankind,  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  this  school,  will  enlist  in 
its  behalf  the  best  sympatiiies  of  the  publict  while 
the  faithful  administration  of  its  affairs,  the  care- 
ful watchfulness  of  those  entrusted  with  itsdirec- 
,  tion,  will  secure  to  the  Girard  College  the  hearty 
good  wishes  and  unqualified  approval  of  a  vigi- 
I  lant  community,  and  the  unfading  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  which  in  our  hearts  we  heartily 
I  invoke. 
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<«Tlu8  day  we  inaiigorate  those  who  are  to 
instraet  the  pvipiU  in  the  varions  branches  of  a 
sound  edueatioD,  who  shall  teach  them   *  facts 
aod  things,'  and  •  shall  form  in  their  minds  a  pure 
attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  $aared  rights  of  comcience,^  who  shaH  take 
pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the 
porest  principles  of  morality,  '  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,,  they  mfty,  frdm  inclina- 
tion and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety 
and  industry.' " 

He  closed  with  the  following  impressive  re- 
marks: 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Councils,  and  other  fnnc- 
uooaries  of  the  City,  the  County,  and  the  State, 
the  Directors  of  the  Girard  College  have  invited 
yoa  hither  to^ay  to  witness  the  commei^cement 
of  this  great  institution.  They  have  nothing  to 
oonoeal  in  their  plans.  Every  thing  will  be  ex- 
poeed  in  their  proceedings.  They  profess  to  know 
2»oaMthing  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  aasnmed.  They  recognize  their,  accdunta- 
biiity  to  society,  immediately  through  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city — ^to  God  directly  for  all  their 
labours. 

''Mr.  President,  Madam,  the  Matron,  and 
Ladies,  Teachers  and  Governesses-— We  com- 
mit to  your  executive  care  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  institution.  We  know  that 
hitherto  yoa  are  without  precedents  for  guide. 

**  Your  good  sense  must  guide  you  to  adapt 
jour  experience  to  the  particular  wants  of  this 
sehool.     The  children  are  in  your  hands ;  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  day  by  day,  for  months  and 
years,  there  can  be  no  cessation  of  your  respon- 
sibilities ;  no  relaxation  of  vigilance.     You  are 
the  pareiits,  friends,  teachers,  guardians,  guides 
of  these  orphans,  and  as  you  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  situations  which  you  hold,  so  shall 
yoa  answer  to  society  and  to  God.     Not  only 
the  welfare  of  these  hundred  litde  ones  may  de- 
pend upon  your  kind  solicitude  and  conscien- 
tioos  labours,  but  the  whole  credit  of  the  Girard 
C<^ege,  its  means  for  usefulness  for  many  years, 
is  dependent  upon  your  ability  and  fidelity.     If 
the  first  step  which  we  take  should  fail,  it  will 
be  long  ere  we  recover  the  consequent  loss.    If, 
as  we  hope,  and  as  we  confidently  trust,  that  step 
shonid  be  onward,  firm  and  safe,  then  the  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid,  and  the  results  glorious — 
these  resolts  depend  upon  you. 

**  LiTTLB  Ghtldken-^— In  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  these  halls.  We  shall  seek  to  make 
yoa  lore  and  respect  us  as  friends.  Some  of 
as  kno^nr  the  pains  and  deprivations  of  orphan- 
age, and  the  difficulties  that  hedge  up  the  way  of 
:he  poor  iktherless  child.  You  then  will  have 
the  special  Sjrmpathy  of  those  of  us ;  you  will 
have  the  watohM,  sdBfectionato  eare  of  us  alL 
<*  Litde  chUdNtt :  Obey  the  President ;  he  oe- 


elites  in  your  regard  the  relatioii  which,  abroad 
in  the  world,  might  have  been  held  by  a  father. 
Respect  your  teachers  and  governesses;  they 
stand  towards  you  in  the  most  endearing  and 
useful  relations.  Anticipate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
tron ;  obey,  revere,  and  love  her :  she  is  your 
mother. 

*'In  aU  things  be  careful  and  considerate. 
*  Love  one  another.' 

••In  a  few  years,  we  or  our  successors  will 
present  some  of  these  children  to  the  world  as. 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans. 
May  ^e  offering  be  pleasant  to  society,  for  the 
good  ingredientB  which  it  shall  infuse  into  the 
mass.  May  it  be  acceptable  to  God,  for  the 
evidence  which  it  shall  contain  of  good  will  to 
man." 

Joel  Jones,  late  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
in  this  city,  and  now  President  elect  of  the 
College,  rose  in  reply.  From  his  address  the 
following  extracts  are  made : 

"feZ/ow  Citizens  c-^We  are  about  to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  a  scheme  of  education  in 
some  respects  new  and  difficult,  but  in  every  re- 
spect important.  The  foundation  6f  it  is  a 
charity,  munificent  in  its  provisions,  eomprehen* 
sive  and  noble  in  its  objects,  and  fiir-reaching 
in  its  results.  Should  it  merely  fail,  we  si^er 
the  loss  of  a  great  good.  Should  it  ever  be  per- 
verted, we  may  incur  great  evils ;  but  should  it 
be  made  to  accomplish  the  benevolent  designs  of 
the  Founder  of  the  College,  we  shall  secure  to 
many  orphans  a  better  inheritance  than  riches. 

••  The  consequences  involved  in  the  issue  of 
this  enterprise  naturally  awaken  emotions  of  in- 
terest and  concern  in  all,  but  of  anxiety  in  those 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  direction  and 
management  is  more  immediately  devolved. 

*•  Shall  this  noble  design,  for  wl^ich  the  late 
Mr.  Gurard  has  made  so  large  provision,  be 
realized!  Shall  these  beautiful  and  enduring 
walls  become  the  mausoleum  of  his  hopes  or  the 
emblem  of  a  yet  more  enduring  and  more  beau- 
tiful moral  and  intellectual  structure  ? 

••  Why  should  the  design  fail,  if  we  are  ready 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  and  the 
liberties  this  plan  of  education  allows  ? 

*•  Although  the  enterprise  be  in  some  respecte 
new,  why  should  we  take  counsel  of  fear,  where 
hope  finds  so  many  grounds  of  encouragement  ? 

••  Let  it  be  our  part,  fellow  citizens,  to  employ, 
with  our  best  diligence  and  skill,  all  the  means 
in  our  power  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end—* 
and  yours,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts by  your  confidence — your  support.'* 

The  Wfll  of  tfie  testator  enjoins  that  "  all  the 
instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College,  shall 
take  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars, 
the  purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclinar 
tion  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-ereatares,  and  a  love  of  tnith,  sobriety  and 
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industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  reli- 
gious tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
them  to  prefer/*  The  President,  Judge  Jones, 
emphatically  declares  his  conviction  that  the  in- 
junction to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
these  great  principles,  with  a  view  to  these  great 
ends,  cannot  by  any  fair  interpretation  be  un- 
derstood to  exclude  the  obligations  of  religion. 
"  On  the  contrary,"  says  he,  "  these  virtues  can- 
not permanently  or  vigorously  exist  in  that  heart 
which  has  no  love  or  fear  of  God,  and  no  re- 
verence for  his  revealed  will." 

Stephen  Girard  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  about  the  year  1746.  After  amassing 
a  large  estate  of  perhaps  six  millions  of  dollars, 
he  died  without  children,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1831.     His  Will,  dated  the   16th  of  2d  mo., 

1830,  with  two  Codicils,  dated  respectively  on 
the  25th  of  12th  mo.,  1830,  and  the  30th  of 
6th  mo.,  1831,  was  proved  on  the  3d  of  12th  mo., 

1831,  a  few  days  after  his  death.  Timothy 
Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts, 
William  J.  Duane,  and  John  A.  Barclay,  were 
left  the  Executors  of  his  Will.  He  left  two 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  "residue"  of  his 
"  personal  estate,"  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  a  College,  for  the  education  of  white 
male  otphans,  dedicating  the. whole  of  his  re- 
maining estate,  after  deducting  two  further  lega- 
cies, ««to  the  extension  of  the  College,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  in  certain  events."  The 
stiuctar^  has  occupied  the  labonr  of  fifteen 
years,  and  is  now  completed.  Z. 


▲DDRKSS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  1789  TO  PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON,  AND  HIS  REPLY. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Address  of  the  Religious  Society  called  Qua^ 
kers,  from  their  Yearly  Meeting  for  PennsyU 
vania^  J^ew  Jersey,  Ddaware^and  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland: 

Being  met  in  this  our  Annual  Assembly  for 
the  well-ordering  the  affairs  of  our  Religious 
Society,  and  the  promotion  of  universal  right- 
eousness, our  minds  have  been  drawn  to  con- 
sider, that  the  Almighty,  who  rulelh  in  Heaven 
and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  having  permitted  a 
great  revolution  to  take  place  in  the  government 
of  this  country,  we  are  tervently  concerned  that 
the  rulers  of  the  people  may  be  favoured  with 
the  counsel  of  God,  the  only  sure  means  of 
enabling  tibem  to  fulfil  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
that  Divine  wisdom  and  grace  vouchsafed  from 
above,  may  qualify  thee  to  fill  up  the  duties  of 
the  exalted  station  to  which  thou  art  appointed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  obtained  great 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  people  of 
all  denominations,  over  whom  thou  presidest; 
and  many  eminent  talents  being  committed  to  thy 


trust,  we  milch  desire  they  may  be  fully  devoted 
to  the  Lord's  honpur  and  service,  that  thus  thon 
mayest  be  an  happy  instrument  in  his  hand,  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  infidelity  and  irreligion, 
and  every  species  of  oppressipn  on  the  persons 
and  consciences  of  men;  so  that  righteousness 
and  peace,  which  truly  exalt  a  nation,  may  pre- 
vail throughout  the  land;  as  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation that*  can  be  laid  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  this  or  any  country. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  these 
States  enjoy  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty, agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  bless- 
ings ;  and  as  we  desire  to  be  filled  with  fervent 
charity  for  those  who  differ  from  ns  in  faith  and 
practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  of 
Saints  is  composed  of  the  sincere  and  upright 
hearted  of  all  nations,  kingdoms  and  people;  so 
we  trust  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others,— 
and  in  «  full  persuasion  that  the  Divine  principle 
we  profess,  leads  into  harmony  and  concord,  we 
can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war  on  any 
occasion,  or  under  any  power,  but  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in 
godliness  and  honesty  amongst  men,  contributing 
freely  our  proportion  to  the  indigences  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  necessary  support  of  civil  go- 
vernment, acknowledging-  those  "  who  rule  well 
to  be  woithy  of  .double  honour,"  and  if  any  pro- 
fessing with  us,  are,  or  have  been,  of  a  contrary 
disposition  and  conduct,  we  own  them  not  there- 
iq,  having  ^ever  been  chargeable  from  our  first 
establishment  as  a  Relig-ious  Society,  with  lb- 
menting  or  countenancing  tumults  or  conspira- 
cies, or  disrespect  to  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  us. 

We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy 
time  or  patience,  nor  is  it  our  practice  tb  offer 
adulation  to  any  ;  but  as  we  are  a  people  whose 
principles  and  conduct  hare  been  misrepresented 
and  traduced,  we  take  the  liberty  to  assure  ihee, 
that  we  feel  our  hearts  affectionately  drawn 
towards  thee,  and  those  in  authority  over  ust 
with  prayers  that  thy  Presidency  may,  under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy  to  thyself  and 
to  the  people,  that  through  the  increase  of  mo- 
rality and  true  religion.  Divine  Providence  may 
condescend  to  look  down  upon  our  land,  witii 
a  propitious  eye,  and  bless  the  inhabitants  with 
a  continuance  of  peace,  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  enable  us  gratefoDy 
to  acknowledge  his  manifold  mercies.— And  it  is 
our  earnest  concern,  that  he  may  be  pl^^'^^j? 
grant  thee  every  necessary  qualification  to  fill 
thy  weighty  and  important  station  to  his  glory ; 
and  that  finaUy,  when  all  terrestial  honours  shall 
fail  and  pass  away,  thou  and  thy  respectable 
consort  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  a  crown 
of  unfading  righteousness  in  the  mansions  of 
peace  and  joy  for  ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  said  meeting 
held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
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28th  of  the  9th  mo*  to  the  3d  day  of  the  10th 
mo.,  inclusive,  1789.        Nicholas  Waln, 
Clerk  of  the  meeting  this  year. 

The  Answer  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Address  of  the  Religious  Society 
called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Pennsylvaniaj  Mw  Jersey^  Delaware, 
and  th€  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Vir^ 
ginia: 

Gentlsmen — I  receive  with  pleasure  your 
affectionate  address,  and  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you 
express  for  the  success  of  my  administration, 
and  for  my  personal  happiness. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that 
the  present  national  goveniment,  which,  by  the 
&voar  of  Dirine  Providence,  was  formed.by  the 
comn»oa  counsels,  and  peaceably  established  with 
the  common  consent  of  the  people,  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  every  denomination  of  them;-«to 
render  it  such,  my  best  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting. 

Government  being  among  other  purposes  in- 
stituted to  protect  the  persons  and  consciences 
of  men  from  oppression, — it  certainly  is  the  duty 
of  rulers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  it  themselves, 
but  according  to  their  stations  to  prevent  it  in 
others. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  these 
States,  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  agreeably 
to  their  consciences,  is  not  only  among  the' 
choicest  of  their  blessings,  but  also  of  their  rights. 
While  men  perform  their  social  duties  faithfully, 
they  do  all  that  society  or  the  State  can  with 
propriety  demand  or  expect,  and  remain  re- 
sponsible only  to  their  M^er  for  the  religion  or 
mode  of  faith  which  they  may  prefer  or  profess. 

Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known 
to  me  ;  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers 
no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  (except  their 
declining  to  share  with  odiers  the  burthen  of 
the  common  defence,)  there  is  no  denomination 
among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful 
citizens. 

I  assure  you  very  explicitly  that  in  my  opinion 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men  should  be 
treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness  ;  and 
it  is  my  wish  and  desire,  that  the  laws  may 
always  be.  as  extensively  accommodated  to  them 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  protection  and  essential 
kiterests  of  the  nation  may  justify  and  permit. 
Geo.  Washington. 


LEDOYEN'S  DISI'NFECTING  FLUID. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  a  preparation 
promising  such  immense  advantages  to  mankind 
as  the  nitrate  of  lead,  would  attract  the  attention 
of  government  and  the  public.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Morpeth,  as  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests,  submitted  the  "  fluid  "  to  the 


deliberate  examination  of  Dr.  Sbuthwood  Smith, 
Mr.  To3mbee,  and  Mr.  Grainger,  in  connection 
with  the  discoverers,  whose  report  was  extended 
over  many  pages ;  but  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  conclusions : 

**  1.  That  this  fluid  does  not  possess  any 
peculiar  power  in  preserving  the  dead  body  from 
decomposition^  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  any  considerable  extent  to  purposes 
of  dissection. 

**2.  That  it  remores  the  fcetor  of  pntrifying 
substances,  v^taBle'and  animal,  by  decomposing 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  which  that  fcetor 
chiefly  depends. 

<<  3.  That  it  is  capable  of  preventing  the  dis- 
engagement of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sick 
chambers,  and  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  of 
removing  it  in  a  few  minutes,  when  it  is  present, 
not  merely  by  dissipating  the  smell,  but  by 
destroying  the  poison. 

*<  4.  That  the  use  of  it  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  as  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  required  are 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  as  it  has  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  itself  inodorous,  its  possession 
would  be  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  private  fami- 
lies. 

*<5.  That  by  decomposing  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  removes  from  some  oflfensive  com- 
pounds the  poison  which  renders  such  matters 
injurious  to  health  and  dangerous  to  life,  and  by 
changing  the  ammonia  from  a  volatile  into  a  fixed 
substance,  and  thereby  preventing  its  escape  and 
loss,  it  preserves  in  such  substances  the  princi- 
ple which  renders  it  valuable  as  a  manure,  while 
it  presents  that  principle  to  the  plant  in  a  form 
which  is  known  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  vege- 
tation. 

*«  6.  That,  as  it  renders  the  removal  of  sub- 
stances which  emit  sulphuretted  hy^lrogen  practi- 
cable without  creating  a  nuisance,  it  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  made  a  matter  of  police  regu- 
lation, that  no  receptacle  containing  such  sub- 
stances should  be  emptied  without  die  previous 
use  of  a  suflicient  quantity  of  it  to  destroy  all 
oflfensive  eflSuvia." — American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy. 


THE  REWARD. 

BT    J.    6.    WBXTTXCa. 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime. 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time ; 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind. 
Hears  no  rjcproachfal  whisper  on  the  wind 
,  From  his  loved  dead  7 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  Passion^s  evil  force  ? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse  ? 

Who  would  not  cast 
Half  of  his  future  from  him,  bnt  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Ofthe  sealed  Past  7 
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Alu  1  the  dvil>  which  we  fain  woald  slum, 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone ; 

Our  strength  to-day    . 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall ; 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all. 

Are  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eye-lids  wet  with  grateful  tears. 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  caose. 

His  fellow  men  7 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  nee<^ 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent« 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain ;  and»  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  movesaad  lives, 

With  thankful  heart. 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before. 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 


Selected  for  Friendi*  Rerlew. 
HYMN. 

Rejoice  for  a  brother  deceased ; 

Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain ; 
A  soul  out  of  prison  released. 

And  freed  iVom  its  IxkUlv  chain ; 
With  songs  let  u$  follow  his  flight. 

And  mount  with  his  spirit  a^ve. 
Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light. 

And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love. 

Our  brother  the  haven  hath  sained. 

Out-flying  the. tempest  and  wind; 
His  rest  he  hath  sooner  obtained. 

And  left  his  companions  behind ; 
Still  tossed  on  a  sea  of  distress, 

Hud  toiling  to  make  the  blessed  shore, 
Where  all  is  assurance  and  peace. 

And  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 

There  all  fhe  ship's  company  meet. 

Who  sailed  with  the  Saviour  beneath, 
With  shouting  each  other  they  greet. 

And  triumph  o'er  trouble  and  death  : 
The  voyage  of  life's  at  an  end. 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past. 
The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend 

For  ever  and  ever  shall  kst. 


SUMMAKY  OF  NEWS. 

Elevation  of  Land  in  the  Azores. — A  eorres- 
pondent  gives  ua  the  following  curiooa  piece  of 
geolo|;ioal  information  from  the  Azores. 

'<  There  has  latel^r  been  discovered  evidence  of  a 
considerable  elevation  having  taken  place  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island  of  St.  Michaels.  The  old 
sea  beach,  marked  byunmistakeable  sea-boulders, 
18  viBible  about  three  hundred  yards  within  the 
present  line  of  coast,  and  at  the  height  of  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
line  runs  round  to  the  east  end  of  the  island,  from 
near  Achada  to  near  Fayal  de  Terra.  —  North 
American  and  U.  8.  Oazette, 


Conoksss. — ^In  Senate.  22d  ult.,  Hale,  of  New 
Haro^ire.  presented  tne  jpetition  of  tne  Yearly 
Meetmg  or  Anti-Slavery  Friends  of  Indiana,  pray- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  iminediate 
termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  of  Slavery. 
The  course  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is 
this:  By  the  presentation  of  tne  petition,  the 
question  of  its  reception  is  coosiderea  as  nised. 
A  motion  is  made  to  lay  this  aueation  on  the  table, 
which  motion  beinc  carried,  the  question  is  never 
called  up  again,  and  thus  the  right  of  petition  is  as 
effectually  destroyed  as  by;  the  bolder  ^<  gag  law" 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  House.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  usual  motion  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of '33  to  9.  It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that 
while  twelife  Northern  Senators  voted  for  this  in- 
vasion of  the  riffht  of  netition,  the  name  of  Under- 
wood, of  JCfffttttely,  is  found  recorded  in  the  negative. 
Another  petition  on  the  sabjeet  of  slavery,  also 
presenjtea  by  Hale,  was  similarly  disposed  of,  after 
a  brief  but  able  address  from  that  Senator,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  course  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  petitions  relating  to  Slavery  are 
now  received,  but  a  motion  is  always  made  to  Ulj 
them  on  the  table.  In  one  or  two  cases  this 
motion  has  prevailed,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
defeated  only  by  the  vote  of  the  Speaker  render- 
ing the  yeas  and  navs  equal.  But  little  business 
was  transacted  by  eitner  house  last  week.  Several 
days  were  lost  by  adjourning  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  deceased  members,  several  of  whom 
have  died  during  the  recess.  Senator  Fairfield^  of 
Maine,  died  on  Die  24th  ult.  On  the  30th,  a  bill  to 
add  ten  new  regiments  to  the  regular  army,  was 
taken  up,  and  on  that  day,  and  the  3d  instant,  con- 
siderable discussbn  took  place  upon  it.  The 
debate  on  this  bill  will  probably  include  the  whole 
subject  of  war,  conquest  and  indemnity.  A  long 
and  important  discussion  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected. Strong  (and,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
successful)  opposition  will  no  doubt  be  made  to 
granting  any  more  suppties  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  great  flood  in  the  Ohio,  reported  in  our  14th 
number,  appears  to  have  extended  also  to  most  of 
the  tributaries  of  that  river.  A  Nashville  paper  of 
the  20th  declares  that  the  Cumberland  was  at  least 
sixty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  that  it  had 
produced  great  destruction  and  much  suffering. 
The  Licking  is  said  to  have  been  higher  than  ever 
before  known.  The  Kanawha,  Monongahela.  Al- 
leghany and  Muskinflnam,  were  all  much  swollen. 
On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  a  large  new  brick 
building,  situated  at  a  place  formerly  occupied  as  a 
Fourier  settlement,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  forty 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  felL  killing  seventeen  per- 
sons out  of  thirty-two  wno  were  in  it.  The 
foundations  were  supposed  to  have  been  washed 
out  by  the  current,  wnich  was  running  past  it,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep,  at  the  time. 


The  Market. — Flour  and  Meal.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  Hibemia  the  market  has  been  heavy, 
and  without  demand  for  shipment;  and  sales  of 
flour  confined  to  a  small  demand  at  $6.50  to 
$6,621.  Rye  flour,  last  sales,  $4.75.  Com  meal, 
$3.25  to  CS.STi.  Wheat,  $1.40  to  $1.46.  Rye 
90  cts.  Indian  com  63  or  64  cts.  Feathers,  west- 
em,  35  to  36  cts.  Pork  $6.75  per  cwt.  Lard  9 
cts.  in  kegs. 
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For  Prleadi'  Rarlew. 

LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 
{Coatlaned  fhmi  page  »r.) 

We  find  the  diary  of  William  Allen  for  1821 
opening  with  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  puri- 
fication from  whatever  obstructed  the  work  of 
grace  in  his  own  soul;  and  this  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  notices  of  active  exertions  for  the 
reformation  of  the  most  degraded  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  connection  of  ignorance  and  neglected 
education  with  crime,  was  a  subject  which 
claimed  his  attention  at  this  time ;  as  the  evidence 
of  this  connection  supplies  a  stimulus  for  the 
extension  of  education  to  the  poor,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
amongst  the  neglected  classes.  The  acquaint- 
ance which  he  had  formed  with  men  occupying 
conspicuous  stations  in  the  world,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  them, 
famished  opportunities,  which  he  was  careful  to 
improve,  of  calling  the  attention  of  such  men  to 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  we  find  his  attention 
solicited  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  Mali^  and 
the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  in  this  communication  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  raising  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  poor  in  those 
ialancb  are  urged  in  a  pleasing  and  Christian 
spirit. 

Near  this  time  we  find  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view interesting  himself  in  a  renewed  effort  \o 
improve  the  criminal  code  of  his  own  country ; 
he«  in  company  with  another  person,  carrying  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  petitions  upon  this  subject. 

In  tlie  summer  of  this  year,  he  performed  a 
religious  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Surry,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  occasion  to  observe  the  great  want 
of  a  proper  system  of  education  among  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  he  not  only  made  exten* 


sive  inquiries  himself  into  the  state  qf  the  agri* 
cultural  population,  but  employed  a  person  to 
visit  the  villages  in  Sussex  to  collect  information 
relative  to  the  instruction  received  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  class.  This  investigation 
increased  a  desire,  which  he  had  long  entertained, 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools  of  in- 
dustry, in  which  the  children  might  be  so  em- 
ployed, during  a  portion  of  their  timb,  as  to 
defray,  at  least  in  part,  the  expense  of  their  lite- 
rary instruction.  Finding  many  benevolent  per- 
sons willing  to  unite  with  him,  he  prepared  a 
plan  for  carrying  his  desires  into  effect;  and 
was  eventually  led  to  engage  in  an  extensive 
scheme  of  philanthropy,  which  he  carried  on  at 
Lindfield  for  many  years.  To  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  recurring  to  this  subject,  a  brief 
account  of  this  establishment,  as  collected  from 
subsequent  pages  of  his  biography,  will  be  given 
here. 

We  do  not  find  that  anything  effectual  was 
accomplished  until  the  year  1825.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  meliorate  the  temporal,  moral, 
and  social  condition  of  the  agricultural  class,  by 
inducing  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and 
cutting  off  the  servile  dependence  on  parish  re- 
lief, that  last  resource  of  indolence  and  neglect, 
on  which  the  labouring  poor  were  accustomed  to 
rely.  Regarding  the  education  of  the  children 
as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  he 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting,  at  Lindfield,  com- 
modious school-rooms  with  work-shops  adjoin- 
ing. Separate  schools  were  formed,  viz.,  one 
for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a  third  for  in- 
fantS;  with  suitable  teachers  for  each.  The  ele- 
mentary branches  of  learning  were  taught,  and 
their  religious  instruction  was  deduced  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  none  were  excluded  on 
account  of  the  religious  opinions  of  their  parents. 
The  children  were  employed,  durmg  a  part  of 
the  day,  in  occupations  suited  to  their  ages  and 
sexes,' /under  the  supervision  of  suitable  in- 
structors. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
John  Smith,  M.  P.,  being  actuated  by  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  of  William  Allen,  pur- 
chased an  estate,  called  Gravely,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  acres,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Lindfield,  and  subsequently  built  upon  it 
eighteen  cottages  for  labourers,  with  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  of  land  to  each.    Other  cottages  wen 
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aAerwards  erected,  with  larger  apportionments 
of  land.  By  these  allotments  of  small  pieces  of 
ground,  which  the  labouring  classes  were  per- 
mitted to  cultivate  for  their  own  advantage,  con- 
siderable improvement  in  their  physical  comforts 
and  moral  habits  were  experienced ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  became  more  respectable, 
and  the  former  dependence  upon  parish  relief 
was  to  some  extent  withdrawn. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  William  AUen  insti- 
tuted ap  experiment  to  ascertain  Aoto  far  an 
institution,  in  which  the  children  should  be 
boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed,  could  be  made 
to  support  itself  by  the  labour  of  the  pupils. 
With  this  view  he  made  preparations  at  Lind- 
field  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  boys, 
whom  he  proposed  to  receive  upon  low  terms, 
and  educate  in  habits  of  industry.  Though  he 
paid  close  attention  to  the  establishment  at  Lind- 
iield,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
benefits  resulting  from  his  labours,  we  do  not 
find  a  specific  account  how  far  the  experiment 
of  the  boarding  school  succeeded  or  failed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  a  congress  of  ambassa- 
dors from  the  allied  sovereigns,  viz.,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France, 
being  about  to  convene  at  Verona,  to  deliberate 
on  the  general  concerns  of  Europe,  William 
Alien,  feeling  particularly  anxious  that  some 
measures  might  be  adopted,  effectually  to  stop 
the  African  slave-trade,  could  not  feel  himself 
excused  from  attempting  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  whose  co-operation  he 
fully  relied.  As  it  was  known  that  Alexander 
would  pass  through  Vienna  on  his  way,  W. 
Allen  concluded  to  procure  an  interview  at  that 
place.  He  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  reminding  him  of  the  visit  paid  to  him 
at  Petersburg,  and  of  the  heavenly  covering  with 
which  they  were  then  favoured,  and  soliciting 
permission  to  see  him  as  early  as  convenient 
after  his  arrival  at  Vienna.  This  letter  was  de- 
Uvered  to  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian  minister  at 
London,  who  promised  to  send  it  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  monthly 
meeting,  and  the  needful  documents  from  the 
officers  of  the  government,  William  AUen  set 
out  on  his  journey,  on  the  6th  of  9th  month, 
1822,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  Han- 
bury. 

In  passing  through  Nuewied,  a  town  of  West- 
phalia, they  found  a  society,  denominated  In- 
spirees,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  upwards 
of  a  century.  On  several  points  they  hold  the 
doctrines  of  Friends.  In  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  unlawfulness  of  war 
and  oaths,  and  the  obligation  of  water  baptism, 
and  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  they  agree  with 
us :  in  regard  to  silent  worship  their  practice  is 
different  from  ours.  To  some  of  them,  W. 
Allen  was  able  to  address  a  few  words  in  their 
own  language — the  German. 


Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Vienna,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  gave  William  Allen  the  de- 
sired opportanity»  assigning  an  eveniiig  from 
eight  till  after  tea  to  conversation  with  him. 
The  cordial  manner  in  which  this  visit  was  re- 
ceived, set  our  friend  entirely  at  liberty  to  open 
his  mind  to  the  Emperor  on  various  important 
subjects.  He  explained  the  plan  which  he  was 
then  forming,  and  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
at  Lindfield;  and  suggested  the  idea  that  a 
scheme  of  that  kind,  if  introduced  among  the 
peasantry  of  Russia,  might  be  of  essential  ad- 
vantage to  the  seigneurs  as  well  as  the  serfs. 
The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  being 
a  subject  in  which  he  was  most  deeply  interest- 
ed, he  endeavoured  to  impress  the  Emperor 
with  a  just  conviction  of  its  extent  and  atrocity. 
He  showed  him  a  drawing  of  a  slave-ship,  which 
had  been  recendy  captured;  and  the  instruments 
of  torture  employed  in  the  traffic.  The  object 
which  William  Allen  wished  to  accomplish  was 
to  procure  from  the  Congress,  about  to  convene 
at  Verona,  a  joint  declaration  that  the  African 
slave-trade  should  in  ftiture  be  regarded  as  piracy, 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  that  those  engaged 
in  it  should  be  placed  out  of  the  protection  of 
their  countries'  laws.  It  appeared,  by  this  and 
other  interviews,  that  the  Emperor  was  very 
desirous  of  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  that  odious 
traffic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  appeared 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  me  British  Govern- 
ment, favoured  the  extinction  of  the  trade.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  similarly  inclined,  but  their  ministers  took 
but  litde  interest  in  the  subject;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government  appear 
to  have  opposed  the  adoption  of  any  effort  to 
annihilate  that  cruel  trade.  The  Emperor  as- 
sured William  Allen  that  he  had  given  his  minis- 
ter positive  orders  to  urge  the  extinction  of  the 
traffic.  As  only  the  five  powers  already  men- 
tioned were  represented  in  the  Congress,  the 
authority  of  that  body  was  not  judged  competent 
to  declare  the  slave-trade  piracy  by  the  law  of 
nations;  and  the  various  powers  were  left  to 
adopt  their  own  regulations  on  the  subject. 

The  African  slave  trade  had  previously  been 
declared  to  be  piracy  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  our  own  citizens  are  concerned ; 
and  a  law  of  similar  import  was  enacted  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1824. 

In  the  interview  already  mentioned,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  was  brought  to  the  view  of  the 
Emperor,  who  appeared  to  feel  deeply  for  them, 
but  could  not  see  in  what  manner  to  interpose 
his  authority  for  their  protection,  without  in- 
volving his  own  nation  in  a  war.  In  the  un- 
varnished narrative  before  us,  we  find  the  subject 
of  this  review  conversing  on  familiar  terms  with 
the  master  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of  subjects, 
seeking  no  advantages  for  himself,  but  striving 
to  engage  the  power  and  influence  of  that  polen* 
tate  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  to 
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extend  the  benefits  of  Chriatianity  and  evnlizar 
tion  wbeierer  that  infkience  and  power  were 
ftlt  William  Allen  paid  four  Tisits  to  the  Em* 
peior,  in  each  of  which,  after  the  subjects  which 
pressed  most  weightily  upon  his  mind,  were 
lireely  diseossed,  an  opportunity  was  taken  for 
eilent  retirement  and  religious  communication. 
By  the  interference  of  Alexander,  permission 
was  obtained  to  print  and  circulate  at  Vienna, 
•n  address  on  the  slave  trade,  issued  by  Friends 
in  £ttgl«xd,  a  copy  whereof,  translated  into 
German,  William  AUen  had  with  him. 

Before  leaving  Vienna,  William  Allen  had 
mnple  occasion  to  deplore  ^e  condition  of  the 
|K>or  refugees  from  Scio,  who  had  escaped  the 
Turkish  massacre.  A  number  of  Greeks,  resi* 
dent  at  Vienna,  were  desirous  of  raising  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  but  the 
jealousy  with  which  all  their  movements  were 
watched  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  who 
were  fearful  of  offending  the  Turks,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  proceed  in  this  charitable  work.  But 
tiie  estimation  in  which  the  subject  of  our  review 
was  held  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  others  in  conspicuous  sta- 
tions, gave  him  such  influence  with  the  Austrian 
authorities,  that,  upon  his  application,  permis- 
sion was  readily  granted  to  raise  the  subscription 
proposed.  Some  other  important  concessions 
to  these  suffering  people  were  also  obtained 
through  his  instnimentaliQr.  This  is  a  striking 
ilhistration  of  what  disinterested  benevolence, 
guided  by  religious  principle,  can  accomplish. 

From  Vienna,  William  Allen  proceeded  to 
Verona,  and,  after  labouring  to  promote  the  ob* 
jects  of  his  journey  until  the  way  appeared  open 
for  his  release,  he  commenced  his  return  towards 
his  native  land.  In  his  way  through  Piedmont, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  who  were 
living  in  rude  simplicity,  with  very  few  of 
the  usual  conveniences  of  civilized  life ;  yet  the 
Son  of  Peace  appeared  to  be  no  stranger  to  their 
humble  habitations.  He  attended  one  of  their 
religious  meetings,  and  feeling  concerned  to  ad- 
&ess  them,  he  spoke  m  the  French  language, 
wherein,  he  sa3r6,  the  words  flowed  almost  as 
fluently  as  in  his  native  tongue.  As  these  people 
are  protestants,  in  the  midst  of  bigoted  adherents 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were  subject- 
ed to  numerous  vexatious  privations  on  account 
of  their  religious  profession.  The  persecutions 
of  their  ancestors,  in  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
formation, hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Shordy  after  this  visit,  William  Allen  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  giving  him  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  sufferings  to  which  these  in- 
nocent people  were  exposed.  This  communica- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  special  messenger  to 
Verona;  It  appears  that  very  important  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  these  people  in  con- 
sequence of  this  interference,  though  die  pro- 


ceedings in  relation  thereto  are  not  minutely  de- 
scribed. 

At  Stuttgard  he  had  an  interesting  interview  of 
nearly  two  hours,  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Wurtemburg,  in  which  he  took  occasion,  from 
a  notice  of  the  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  to  impress 
upon  them  the  impropriety  of  rulers  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  persuasions  of  the 
people ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  them 
express  their  opinion  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
toleration.  The  interview  closed  with  some 
communication  which  appeared  to  be  cordially 
received.  At  this,  as  in  other  places,  there  was 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  leaving  an 
open  door  behind  him,  at  which  future  gospel 
labourers'  joaight  find  admittance. 

Near  the  last  of  the  year  he  reached  his  own 
residence,  peaceful  and  thankful  for  the  preserva- 
tions experienced  in  this  diversified  engagem^t 

(To  be  eontlnoed.) 
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I  entered  within  the  walls  of  the  high  cathe- 
drals, with  their  gigantic  towers  and  gothic 
architecture;  there  I  saw  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed with  all  the  splendour  of  outward  pomp ; 
fbstoons,  and  drapery,  and  surplices;  highly 
wrought  pulpits,  multi-coloured  windows;  the 
vault  reverberating  with  the  peals  of  the  organ,  the 
melodious  voices  of  the  children,  the  deep  chant, 
and  the  majestic  chorus.  I  saw  their  ritual,  tlie 
mitre,  and  the  crosier ;  my  eye  was  charmed, 
but  my  heart — alas!  my  heart  remained  cold 
and  oppressed.  In  vain  there  I  sought  my 
crucified  Redeemer — ^I  beheld  this  as  a  Protes- 
tantism brought  forth  by  the  power  of  the  worid, 
which  neither  Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  other  re- 
formers had  ever  contemplated ;  as  a  weak  and 
vacillating  child,  disguised  in  the  armour  of 
Christianity;  as  a  negative  Protestantism;  an 
easy  pillow  on  which  to  rest  with  pleasure,  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death;  as  a  Protestantism, 
alas !  created  but  for  painters  and  poets !  I  left 
the  place  with  tears  in  my  eyes ;  crying,  "Icha- 
bod,  the  ^ory  is  departed,  for  the  ark  of  God  is 
taken !  They  forgot  God  their  Saviour ;  they 
believed  not  his  Word,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,"  but  unto  man :  «*  God 
desireth  not  sacrifices,  but  a  broken  spirit;  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  he  will  not  despise.*' 
He  desireth  not  exterior  worships,  not  chants 
and  notes;  but  tlie  perfume,  the  harmony  of  a 
thankful,  of  a  sensible  heart,  **of  a  heart  of 
flesh." 

In  going  along  the  street,  and  meditating  on 
what  I  had  witnessed,  and  on  the  feelings  pro- 
duced in  my  heart,  I  was  aroused  by  songs, 
neither  so  studied  nor  so  melodious  as  those 
which  I  had  left,  but  which  appeared  to  be 
emanations  of  the  heart ;  I  felt  myself  attracted. 
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and  was  induced  to  enter  ^e  house  where  they 
proceeded  from.  An  old  violoncello  was  the 
leading  instrument;  girls  and  boys,  who  bad 
never  seen  a  note,  were  the  choristers;  the 
people  not  only  unacquainted  with  music,  but 
apparently  deficient  in  the  taste  for  that  art,  ac- 
companied them  inharmoniously.  New  feelings 
came  over  my  soul.  I  asked  myself,  is  this 
worshipping  God!  Are  sounds  like  these 
agreeable  to  God  ?  Is  it  a  means  of  salvation  for 
the  perishing  souls  of  men  ?  Has  Jesus  com- 
manded it  ?  or,  is  it  a  copying  al\er  the  great  ca- 
thedrals ?  In  the  time  that  my  mind  was  occu- 
pied in  putting  these  questions,  the  hymn  had 
ceased,  and  the  preacher  had  begun  to  pray. 
The  people  answered  with  groanings,  but  not 
those  *< groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered;'* 
they  were  with  utterable  groanings,  Amen! 
Glory  he  io  God  I  Blessed  he  God !  My  mind 
was  disturbed,  and  my  heart  neither  elexated  nor 
edified ;  the  senses  were  excited,  but  that  calm 
was  not  produced  in  my  spirit  to  indispensable 
in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge  of  the  earth. 
I  asked  a  man  who  was  near  me,  if  the  Lord 
was  deaf  that  they  prayed  so  loud  ?  He  replied, 
M  the  Lord  is  not  deaf,  but  we  think  that  you  are 
deaf.' '  Then  I  adored  my  crucified  Redeemer 
with  all  my  heart ;  and  magnified  the  operations 
of  his  works  of  grace  which  he  had  done  for  me. 
I  blessed  his  name,  that  through  his  tender  mer- 
cy my  ears  were  shut  to  the  wisdom  of  man, 
and  opened  to.  the  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd* 
I  felt  that  such  a  worship  excited  the  senses  and 
^  quenched  the  spirit ; "  that  Christianity  be- 
came a  work  of  man,  and  not  of  grace.  Salva- 
tion must  come  from  **  our  God  which  sitteih 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  Lamb.*'  When  the 
voice,  arises  from  a  penitent  heart,  and  not  from 
the  excitement  of  our  neighbour,  it  will  be  sanc- 
tified *'  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  we 
have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.** 
After  tiie  service  was  over,  I  joined  in  conver- 
sation with  two  pious  ladies.  One  said,  ''  How 
delightful  the  sermon  was ! "  The  other  replied, 
^  Oh,  it  was  beautiful !  *'  I  asked  them  what 
their  souls  had  profited  by  it,  and  what  they  re- 
membered which  could  improve  their  mind? 
Neither  answered  ;  but  af  er  a  short  pause  one 
groaned  and  sighed,  and  the  other  said,  <*  I  hope 
we  have  profiled  soQiething.**  But  I  could  evi- 
dently see  that  my  fair  companions  were  pleased 
without  receiving  spiritual  or  intellectual  benefit ; 
they  were  entertained,  but  not  edified;  delighted, 
but  not  instrucied.  I  said  afiei  wards  to  those 
ladies,  '*The  reasons  which  your  preacher  ad- 
duced may  persuade  the  mind,  but  not  convince 
the  heart;  in;ellect  muM  have  its  proofs,  the 
heart  equally  its  demonstrations  and  e^  idences ; 
and  they  do  not  consist  in  trepidations,  and  in 
tliumping  the  Bible,  but  in  the  power  of  thai 
Word,  of  that  *  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 


to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  o^ 
the  joints  and  marrow!*  Yes;  in^a  renewed 
heart  only  reside  the  qualifications  of  a  tnie 
Christian,  and  not  in  groaning  and  amens ;  it  is 
faith,  love,  hope,  assurance  in  the  promises  of 
our  blessed  Jesus,  which  unite  believers  « in  spirit 
and  in  truth: '  and  in  the  spirit  we  are  better  in- 
structed than  by  the  reasoning  of  man ;  because 
we  have  the  consoling  promise  of  ^e  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  <  God  had  revealed  them  unto 
us  by  his  Spirit,  and  the  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things.'  In  a  renewed  heart  only,'*  I  continued, 
**  reside  these  qualifications,  which  support  them 
with  patience  amid  the  temptations  of  their  life ; 
it  is  from  the  heart  that  the  most  elevated  senti- 
ments, the  most  noble  effects,  the  most  magnani- 
mous actions  generate.  From  this  source  spring 
the  precious  tear-drops  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
of  joy  and  consolation.  Through  the  heart  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  are  rendered  precious,  while 
its  evils  find  comfort  and  alleviation." 

The  following  Lord's-day  one  of  my  friends 
came  to  conduct  me  to  a  chapel,  to  hear  an  eloquent 
preacher  from  the  country ;  a  storm  prevented 
us  from  going  tis  far  as  the  desired  chapel,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  meeting- 
house of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  sitting 
down,  and  looking  around,  I  involuntirUy  made 
a  contrast  between  the  beautifiil  music  of  the 
splendid  cathedral,  the  vociferation  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  solemn  silence  of  this  pl^ce  of  worship ; 
where  they  who  worship  «« in  spirit  and  in  tru&, 
and  with  patience,  wait  for  that  which  we  see  not'* 
The  luxury  of  the  gothic  temple,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  chapel,  and  simplicity  and  neatnesi 
of  the  place  I  was  in,  combined  to  absorb  my 
every  thought.  That  passage  which  says^— 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," 
forcibly  occurred  to  my  mind ;  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  that  our  blessed  Ke- 
deemer  cometh  not  in  the  midst  of  us  by  groans 
and  exclamations,  or  even  by  the  conconlance  of 
sweet  sounds,  but  *«for  his  name's  Sake.*'  I 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  frcm  this  Menl 
worship ;  so  elevated  upon  the  wings  of  faith 
in  a  sublimer  sphere,  that  I  said  in  my  heart.  If 
the  union  in  spirit  and  in  truth  of  the  children 
of  God  is  so  sweet  here  below,  what  will  it  be 
when  we  shall  worship  before  the  throne  of  God, 
with  the  great  congregation,  with  the  Cherubim 
of  glory,  with  the  angels  and  the  redeemed  from 
the  earth,  with  the  prophetis  and  apostles ;  what 
joy  we  shall  experience  when  we  ehall  ^*  enter 
into  the  temple  of  God,  and  never  depart,  but 
serve  him  day  and  night ;  **  when  we  shall  sin 
no  more  there,  neither  expose  to  God  our  wants 
and  miseries,  because  *'  there  shall  be  hunger  no 
more,  nei.her  thirst  any  more,  for  the  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
us :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
Forrow,  nor  crying ;  neidier  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
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*^^*y»  and^all  things  made  new."  In  those 
meditations,  without  being  interrupted,  the  con- 
gregatioQ  rose,  shook  hands  with  one  another 
^ery  heartily,  except  with  me;  I  felt  displeased 
to  be  considered  by  them  as,  a  stranger  at  the 
moment  I  had  worshipped  with  them  before  the 
throne  of  graoe ;  when  I  was  united  with  them 
truly  in  the  spirit  of  Christ 

In  going  out,  my  friend,  who  was  more  ae- 
eastomed  to  a  noisy  sacrifice  than  to  that  of  the 
eontrite  hearty  said,  <«Haye  you  noticed  the 
*dumb  dogs,'  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  aJl 
dead  ?  "  I  asked  him  what  had  been  the  subject 
of  meditation  with  him  the  whole  time  ?  He 
answered,  **  Nothing !  I  like  a  good  sermon, 
and  a  lively  prayer.  They  seem^  to  me  as  if 
they  were  sleeping;  do  they  not  pray?**  On 
my  answering  that  they  did,  but  that  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Spirit ;  he  said,  "  How  can  they 
know  that  they  have  the  Spirit?  And  where 
does  the  Bible  teach  the  church  to  meet  together 
without  saying  anythii^g?  '* 

I  replied,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  so 
many  questions  at  once ;  but,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  f  will  endeavour  to  give  you  reasons  from 
wluit  I  have  gleaned  from  the  Bible ;  though,  as 
yow  are  aware,  I  am  not  one  of  their  body.  You 
ask  me,  «  Why  they  do  not  pray  ?  ** 

How  can  yon  say  that  they  do  not  pray  ? 
Prayer  is  nothing  more  than  an  elevation  of  the 
•ool  towards  God,  in  paying  homage  of  adorar 
lion  and  gratitude  to  him ;  or  a  humiliation  of 
oar  hearts  before  the  throne  of  grace,  to  implore 
his  pardon  and  assistance :  this  it  is  properly 
which  constitutes  prayer.  I  know  that  the  ele- 
Tation  of  a  sanctified  soul,  or  the  humiliation  of 
a  eontrite  heart,  can  be  expressed  in  words;  but 
words  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  the  sincere 
testimony  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  If  a  man 
meditates  on  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,  and 
on  the  nothingness  of  self,  and  feels  profound 
adoration  in  Ins  affected  heart— behold,  he  has 
prayed!  If  he  elevates  his  eyes  to  the  Most 
Holy,  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience 
moves  his  heart  to  feel  his  sins,  and  hastens  his 
mind  to  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  to  bless 
bis  mercy,  to  implore  his  favour— behold,  he 
has  prayed !  The-tiMiight  only  of  the  benefits 
of  God,  of  die  unworminess  of  man ;  of  his 
justice  and  our  rebeUton ;  the  immense  riches  of 
his  grace,  and  of  the  profound  misery  of  human 
natore,  a  sigh  escapes  from  his  heart— behold, 
he  has  prayed !  The  penetration  only  of  deep 
feeling,  of  repentance  and  gratitude,  and  the  de- 
sire to  approach  his  Maker  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  through  the  intercession,  of  Jesus 
Christ— behold,  he  has  prayed!  A  sinner  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  and 
soaring  fieely  with  the  sentiments  which  fill  his 
bosom— 4>ehold,  he  has  prayed !  A  sinner  who 
is  desirous  to  bless  his  Redeemer,  to  confess  his 
disobedience,  to  entrnsthis  misery  lo  him  **  who 
searches  the  heart  and  tries  die  reins  of  ipan,*' 


and  finding  no  words  to  express  his  love  to  him 
*<  who<had  before  loved  us,*'  his  swollen  heart 
redoubles  its  palpitations,  his  eyes  become  in- 
voluntary fountains,  and  fixed  on  the  blessed 
cross  of  justice  and  love — ^has  he  not  prayed  ? 
The  intensity  of  our  feelings  towards  those  we 
love  is  at  times  so  overpowering,  that  words  fail 
to  convey  it;  how  can  you  say,  then,  that  a 
people  who  wait  in  silence  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  incite  them  to  the  utterance  of  their  feelings, 
are  dead ;  that  they  are  asleep  ?  Or,  how  can 
you  ask.  Why  they  do  not  pray  ? 

Your  second  question  is  not  less  futile  dian 
the  first.  '  **  Qow  can  they  know  when  they  have 
the  Spirit  ?  **  How  can  you  know  that  you  are 
in  Iffe,  but  by  the  effects  which  the  living 
power  produces  in  your  body — the  activity  of 
the  senses  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  spiritual 
life :  **  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.*'  A  Quaker,  who  feels  liberty  to  speak 
of  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  God,  and  to  soar 
with  Us  soul  to  his  crucified  Redeemer,  has 
certainly  the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Jesus. 

One  of  the  effects  of  tlie  Spirit  is  also  fadtk. 
Like  a  child  that  is  never  suspicious  of  its  nurse, 
and  believes  with  all  its  heart  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things  that  are  related  to  it ;  in  whose 
mind  the  idea  never  enters  that  it  can  be  deceived ; 
so  the  Spirit  of  God, is  a  spirit  of  faith,  which 
bends  natural  resistance  to  die  truth,  humbles 
pride,  and  makes  it  submissive^  to  his  holy  will 
to  believe  in  his  Word,  without  suspicion  of  that 
Word:  '«Thus*saidi  the  Lord,"  dissipates  all 
doubts  and  objecdons ;  and  the  greatest  use  he 
thinks  to  make  of  his  reason  is,  to  cease  to  rea- 
son with  the  infallible  and  eternal  One^  and  to 
submit,  like  the  child  to  its  nurse,  believing  God 
to  be  a  greater  philosopher  than  man. 

Charity  and  love  are  another  sensible  effect  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  as  the  visible  thing  can 
only  be  enjoyed  through  the  senses,  so  the  spiri- 
tual thing  can  only  be  discerned  through  the 
Spirit  **God  revealed  them  unto  ns  by  his 
Spirit  $  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  adi  things,  yea, 
tlie  deep  things  of  God."  You  may  ask,  Is  the 
power  of  music,  of  chants,  and  songs,  to  excite 
or  to  produce,  faith,  charity,  and  love  in  our 
hearts  ?  No !  '*  God  alone  revealeth  them  unto 
us  by  his  Spirit."  As  the  source  of  the  spring 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  roaring^  of  the  torrent, 
but  in  the  silent  forest,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  manifested  in  the  boisterous  movements  of 
our  senses  and  passions,  but  in  holy  padence, 
and  sUent  waittng  on  that ''  Spirit  who  helpeth 
our  infirmides,  and  maketh  interce8si)o^  for  us." 
Your  third  question  is  equally  simple :  — 
<«  Where  is  it  in  the  Bible  that  the  church  shall 
come  together,  remain,  and  separate  wi^ou 
saying  anything?  *' 

Where  is  it  found  in  die  Bible  that  there 
should  be  external  trappings,  surplices,  and 
mitres,  violoncellos,  and  chandngs  ?  Jesus  has 
taught  us  by  his  example  the  way  we  ought  to 
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pray :  "  Before  dajr  he  went  out  and  departed 
into  a  solitary  placty  and  there  he  prayed." 
Separated  from  the  contentions  oi  the  worLd,  re* 
tired  in  our  heart,  and  solitary  as  at  Gethsemane, 
Wfr  should  <•  watch  and  pray  always,  with  sup* 
plication  in  the  Spirit."  *^Let  none  that  wait 
on  thee  be  ashamed,  and  their  strength  is  to  sit 
still,"  says  the  Scripture.  If  the  association  of 
man  had  such  a  moral  influence  on  our  social 
life,  that  we  should  fly  the  bad  and  seek  the 
good,  how  salutary  must  be  the  holy  company 
of  our  blessed  Jesus,  with  whom  we  have  re- 
tired in  the  wilderness  of  our  heart  to  receive 
those  "  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him  ?  "  Ah !  a  soul  centred  in  itself, 
and  united  with  its  Saviour,  should  **  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,"  or  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
make  desolate  his  heart,  yet  he  will  be  more  than 
conqueror  through  him  that  before  loved  us. 
We  have  no  want  of  music  to  excite  our  senses, 
for  we  carry  Divine  harmony  in  our  hearts ;  it 
is  *«  Jesus  who  is  all  in  all."  We  have  no  want 
of  sermons ;  it  is  our  blessed  Jesus  Who  speaks, 
who  instructs,  who  edifies:  it  is  no  longer  the 
voice  of  man  which  elevates  us  to  the  heavenly 
sphere ;  it  is  God  who  descends  to  man,  who 
brings  tiie  heaven  into  our  heart  We  ar6  **  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivets  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season."  Like  a  plant, 
planted  in  a  fertile  ground,  and  nourished  by  its 
root,  so  is  the  sweet  plaiit  of  faith  rooted  in  our 
Redeemer,  from  whence  we  receive  joy  and 
peace,  consolation  ai^d  comfort,  hope  and  life. 
Like  the  calix  of  a  flower,  which  opens  itself 
from  the  beneficial  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  from  the 
influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  the  heart 
becomes  inflamed,  its  lukewarmness  changed 
into  zeal,  the  zeal  into  faith,  the  faith  into  love 
and  hope.  A  sinner  retired,  iilenily  waUing 
for  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  like  a  plant  which  in 
the  stilly  night  is  refreshed  by  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven ;  his  heart  is  revived  and  renewed  by  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.— TA«  C^ri$t%M 
WitnesM. 


A  TESTIMONY 

From  Tottenham  Monthly  Meetings  conuming 
Maria  Fox,  who  died  at  Tottenham,  on  the 
l^th  of  the  First  mmth^lSU. 

(Concluded  from  page  949.) 

In  the  FiAh  month,  1827*  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  our  dear  friend,  Samuel  Fox,  then 
residing  at  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  and  to 
him  she  became  a  most  tenderly  attached  and 
faithful  companion,  and  to  her  beloved  children, 
a  very  aflectionate  and  ever  watchfiil  mother. 
During  her  residence  in  ^e  west  of  England, 
she  visited  several  parts  of  the  nation,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  her  friends  at  home,  and  to 


the  comfort  and  edifioation  of  thqpe  amongst 
whom  she  travelled. 

In  the  year  18d8,  Maria  Fox  became  a  neiii- 
ber  of  this  Monthly  Meeting;  and  we  have  a 
testimony  to  bear  to  the  soundness  and  the  an* 
thbrity  of  her  ministry.  It  was  a  gift  bestowed 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  churchf  and  she  was 
concerned,  faithfully  to  occupy  it  to  his  honour. 
She  w^  repeatedly  absent  from  us  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel,  and  being  careful  to  wait  for  the  pol- 
tings  forth  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
she  was  given  to  feel  the  safety  and  the  blessed* 
ness  of  moving  in  simple  dependence  upon  Him* 
For  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  afflicted,  for  the  very  outcasts  of  soeie^, 
— for  those  who  were  living  as  without  God  in 
the  world,  her  soul  was  oftentimes  exercised  be- 
fore the  Lord:  and  in  this  village  and  neigb* 
bourhood,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  when  travel* 
ling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  her  labours 
were  especially  directed  to  such  as  these. 

It  was  her  concern  in  her  daily  wallu  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  gospd  in  the  performr 
anee  of  the  various  duties  of  Ufe.  The  naturd 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  and  her  unifora 
kindness  and  sympathy,  endewred  her  to  the 
friends  of  this  meeting.  Her  general  charaeler 
was  unobtrusive  and  retiring;  but  those  peweie 
Of  conversation,  which,  in  early  life,  when  the 
heart  was  full  of  the  vivacity  oi  youth,  had  ren- 
deired  her  an  interesting  companion,  continued 
to  be  conspicuous,  corrected,  as  they  were,  by 
age  and  experience,  and  regulated  by  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  power  of  true  religion.  She  knew 
how  to  sympathize  with  her  dear  children  in 
their  trials,  and  temptations,  enteru^  with  inte* 
rest  into  their  pursuits  and  recreations ;  and,  in 
her  general  intercourse  with  young  people,  she 
had  the  talent  of  combining  innocent  iriieeaiire 
widi  religious  instruction  and  mental  culture. 

Whilst  her  heart  was  enlarged  in  charity  to 
all,  she  was,  from  mature  conviction,  firodj  aii- 
tached  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  re- 
ligioils  Society,  believing  them  to  be  in  strict 
aceordanoe  with  the  New  Testament.  With 
powers  of  quick  perception  and  a  eompreheii* 
sive  mind,  ^e  was  concerned  that  every  part  of 
divine  truth  migrht  be  received  with  reverent 
thanksgiving.  She  had  no  relish  for  writingp 
of  a  controversial  character,  believinff  their  ten- 
dency to  be  often  injurious,  and  that  iuiey  are  not 
the  source  from  whence  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are  to  derive  their  instruction:  but  being  diligent 
in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
meditating  upon  them,  and  wailing  before  the 
Lord  for  the  enlightening  influence  of  his  Spirit, 
they  were  unfolded  to  her  understanding,  to  her 
comfort  and  edification. 

Our  beloved  friend  felt  the  preciousness  of 
that  redemption  which  comes  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  she  loved  Him  because  He  first 
loved  her,  and  gave  Himself  for  her,  and  under 
the  expansive  u^uence  of  this  love,  strong  were 
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her  deairea  .that  others  might  love  Him  also. 
She  waa  oftea  brought  into  a  state  of  great  self- 
abasement;  she  knew  she  had  nothing  but  what 
ahe  had  received,  and  felt  altogether  unworthy 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  her  Lord;  bat 
reeeiving  the  religion  of  Christ  as  full  of  con- 
Bolation  to  the  true  believer,  she  did  not  indulge^ 
in  gloom  or  distrust;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
her  endeavour  to  hope  continually,  and  in  «very 
thing  to  give  thanks. 

Her  last  journey,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel, 
was  into  Scotland  and  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  in  company  with  her  beloved  husband. 
She  returned  home  in  the  Ninth  moath  last,  and 
was  seldom  absent  from  our  meetings  afterwards. 
Dtiring  this  period,  her  communications  in  the 
ministry  and  vocal  petitions  at  the  throne  of 
grace  were  not  unfrequent,  and  were  attended 
with  peculiar  brightneas  and  power.  In  the 
persoasive,  constraining  love  of  the  gospel,  she 
waa  enabled  to  preadi  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  and  to  set  before  us  a  view  of  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  that  which  is  to 
come.  She  was  then  in  possession  of  more 
than  a  usual  share  of  healthrand  of  that  cheerful 
yet  ekaalened  enjo3aBent  of  life,  of  which  a 
Christian  may  lawfully  partake,  until  the  sudden 
eommencement  of  her  last  illness,  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  on  the  16th  of  the  Twelfth  month 
last. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disorder  she  was 
pedecdy  tranquil,  sajring,  <^  I  am  very  calm,*-* 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  my  Heavenly  Father  s  hands." 
S<Miie  days  subsequently,  after  a  similar  occasion 
of  great  exhaustion,  our  dear  friend  said,  in  a 
very  feint  voice,  •<  My  Heavenly  Father  knows 
all;  and  his  will  is  a  perfect  will.  Sometimes 
I  diink  that,  in  his  great  mercy.  He  will  raise 
me  up,  in  degree,  and  at  other  times,  it  seems 
as  if  the  frail  tabernacle  would  give  way.^'  On 
her  medical  attendant  remarking,  that  he  be- 
tieved  many  hearts  were  lifted  up  in  prayer  for 
her  restoration,  if  it  were  right  in  the  divine 
sight,  she  replied,  '« Rather  let  them  desire  for 
me,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  say  fully  and  en* 
tbelr,  «NQt  my  will,  but  thine,  0  l^ordl  be 
done.' " 

IXnring  the  whole  of  her  illness  her  mind 
was  snstained  in  patience,  humility,  and  sweet** 
ness.  She  delighted  in  hearing  or  repeating 
short  portions  of  Hdy  Scripture  or  of  favourite 
hjFoins,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  vocal 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  tender  love  and  compassion  were  so  evi- 
dent throughout  this  season  of  trial,  end  w^e 
so  often  acknowledffed  by  her,  saying  at  one 
time,  ^I  am  sweeUy  folded  in  my  Saviour's 
arms;*'  and  at  another,  ^  My  comforts  are  very 
great,  they  flow  as  a  river,—- all  is  peace»  and 
rest,  and  joy."  Her  illness  was  not  attended 
with  much  bodily  pain,  but  she  often  suffered 
tnaa  weakness  and  difficulty  of  breathing.    On 


one  occasion,  after  recovering  from  a  severe  fit 
of  coughing,  our  dear  friend  said,  in  a  very  em- 
phatic manner,  **  Peace,  be  still  I  and  there  was 
a  great  csdm.  The  winds  and  the  waves  rage, 
till  He  speaks  the  word,  but  no  longer,"  At 
another  time  she  said,  «»I  want  not  only  to 
think  that  my  will  is  resigned,  but  to  knoio^  it." 
She  several  times  during  her  illness  repeated 
the  words,  "  *  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee ;' " 
this  word  seems  given  me  night  after  night, 
« I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee.' "  On  its 
being  remarked,  **  There  is  no  limit  to  his  power 
or  his  love,"  she  rejoined,  "  Nor  to  his  compas- 
sions; they  fail  not  I" 

The  peacefur  repose  of  her  soul  in  her  God 
and  Saviour,  was  appropriately  and  beautifully 
described  in  the  following  language  of  the  psalm- 
ist, which  she  often  repeated:  ««I  will  both  lay 
me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep ;  for  Thou,  Lord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety."  On  ope  occa- 
sion, before  settling  for  the  night,  she  said, 
*«And  now,  Q  Lord!  thou  Keeper  of  Israel, 
thou  Guide  and  Guardian  of  thy  people,  to 
Thee  we  commend  our  souls."  On  awaking 
in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  she  said,  *<  We 
sit  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his 
ftiiit  is  sweet  to  our  taste."  At  another  time, 
she  said,  <*  We  are  having  a  balmy  night,— -^  He 
giveth  his  people  a  song  in  the  night;'  "  adding 
afterwards,  *«  Songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  gra- 
titude, songs  of  praise,  and  songs  of  tlianks- 
giving,"  Two  days  before  her  decease,  after 
beiog  relieved  from  an  attack  of  pain  which 
lasted  several  hours,  she  repeated  these  lines : 

'  *<  When  first  thou  didst  thy  all  commit. 
To  Him,  ppon  the  mercy-seat, 
He  gave  thee  warrant  from  that  hour, 
To  trust  his  wisdom,  love  and  power.*' 

In  the  course  of  Second-day,  the  15th  of  the 
First  month,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  were 
watching  her,  that  the  last  moment  was  ap- 
proaohi]^.  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  sweetness  of  her  manner  and 
countenance.    When  much  exhausted,  she  said, 

«  Jesus  1$  my  living  bread, 
He  supports  my  fainting  head.** 

A  short  time  before  her  departure,  on  her 
husband's  asking  her  whether  she  was  com- 
fortable, she  answered,  with  marked  emphasis, 
"  Yes,  thoroughly.*^  When  the  power  of  arti- 
culation was  nearly  gone,  he  said  to  her,  ^'  My 
dearest  knows  her  Saviour  loves  her ;"  to  which 
she  distinctlv  replied,  *<  Yes,  and  I  am  reposing 
in  his  love.^'  Soon  after,  her  spirit  gentty  and 
peacefully  quitted  its  earthly  tabernacle,  to  enter, 
we  reverently  believe,  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 


M.  Arago  states  that  there  is  in  Siberia  an 
entire  district  where,  during  the  winter,  the  sky 
is  constantly  clear,  end  where  a  aingle  particle 
of  snow  never  faUs. 
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TVoiB  the  N.  Y.  Coorler  and  Koquiirr.    • 
AMERICAN  TELESCOPES. 

The  recent  erection  of  nnmeroua  Observato- 
ries in  this  country,  furnished  with  instruments 
of  the  largest  class,  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
with  every  friend  of  astronomy^  The  Observa- 
tory at  Cambridge  has  been  provided  with  a 
refracting  telescope  of  twent^hree  feet  focal 
length,  and  fifteen  inches  aperture,  af  a  cost  of 
eighteen  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  duties, 
which  amount  to  thirty  per  cent.  This  instru- 
ment is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Pul- 
kova,  which  hitherto  was  the  largest  refracting 
telescope  ever  manufactured.  The  Observatory 
at  Cincinnati  is  provided  w'Vh  a  telescope  of 
eighteen  feet  focal  length  and  ttoelve  inches 
aperture,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  Observatory  at  Washington  has  a  telescope 
of  fourteen  feet  focal  length,  and  nine  inches 
aperture,  which  cost  six  thousand  dollars ;  and 
the  Observatory  at  Philadelphia  has  a  telescope 
eight  feet  focal  length  and  six  inches  aperture, 
which  cost  two  thousand  dollars.  All  these 
telescopes  were  from  the  establishment  of  Merz 
Si  Mahler,  successors  to  the  celebrated  Fraunho- 
fer,  at  Munich  in  Germany. 

The  question  is  almost  daily  asked,  why 
do  you  not  patronise  American  artists?  Can 
we  not  make  good  telescopes  in  this  country  ? 
To  this  question  the  answer  has  uniformly  been 
in  the  negative.  Some  very  good  reflecting 
telescopes  nave  been  made  by  Mr.  Holcombe, 
of  Southwick,  Massachusetts,  and  by  several 
amateur  astronomers.  But  although  ^ese  tele- 
scopes afford  a  good  light,  and  perform  remarka- 
bly well  on  double  stars  and  on  nebuhe,  still  the 
style  of  mounting  is  very  rude.  They  are  not 
Airnished  with  graduated  circles  for  measuring 
the  place  of  a  heavenly  body,  and  such  append- 
ages are  considered  almost  indispensable  in  a 
regular  Observatory.  Moreover,  the  mirrors  are 
liable  to  tarnish  from  exposure  to  the  air,  so  that 
the  preference  is  now  generally  given  to  refract- 
ing telescopes. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  manuflEicture  of  refracting 
telescopes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
namely,  those  which  have  employed  American 
glass,  and  those  which  have  employed  foreign 
glass. 

Several  telescopes  of  small  dimensions  have 
been  made  of  American  glass,  which  have  per- 
formed quite  satisfactorily ;  but  the  attempts  to 
make  large  telescopes  with  American  glass,  so 
far  as  the  results  have  been  laid  before  the  public, 
have-  invariably  proved  failures.  At  several 
establishments  in  this  country,  glass  is  manufac- 
tured which  answers  perfectly  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  arts,  and  for  transparency  com- 
pares well  with  foreign  glass ;  but  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  obtain  large  specimens  pos- 
sessing that  entire  homogeneity  and  freedom 


from  veins  which  are  demanded  in  a  lens  in 
order  that  it  may  produce  a  perfect  image. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  some  high  pretensions 
to  the  contrary,  no  good  telescope  of  large  di- 
mensions has  yet  been  manufactured  of  Ameri- 
can glass.  The  Munich  telescopes  are  all  made 
of  glass  manufrkctured  under  the  direction  of 
Merz  &  Mahler  themsdves,  by  peculiar  methods 
which  are  concealed  from  the  public,  and  which 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Guinand 
and  Fraunhofer. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  refracting 
teljBscopes  with  the  aid  of  foreign  g^ass,  have 
been  more  successful.  Passing  by  several  very 
good  instruments'  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  be- 
Beved  that  the  telescopes  executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fitz,  of  this  city,  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  hitherto  made  in  America,  for  their  size  and 
quality.  Mr.  Fitz  has  completed  three  telescopes 
of  jfivefeet  focal  length,  one  of  «ei)en,  and  one  of 
eig/d  feet  Two  of  these  I  hare  had  an  oppor- 
tunity carefully  to  examine.  One  is  a  telescope 
of  five  feet  focal  length,  and  four  inches  aperture, 
now  in  the  possession  of  liewis  M.  Kutherford^ 
Esq. ;  the  other  is  of  eight  feet  focal  length,  and 
no;  inches  aperture.  These  are  both  achromatic ; 
that  is,  each  of  them  consists  of  two  lenses,  one 
of  flint  and  the  other  of  crown  glass.  The  flint 
lens  is  made  of  glass  import^  to  order  from 
Paris ;  the  crown  lens  is  of  French  plate  glass. 
The  five  feet  telescope  is  mounted  upon  a  sub- 
stantial equatorial  stand,  under  a  revolving  dome, 
which  affords  every  facility  for  directing  the 
tube  towards  any  part  of  the  heavens.  Having 
turned  the  instrument  towards  Saturn,  the  planet 
appeared  of  a  beautiful  white  light  without  any 
sensible  prismatic  dispersion,  and  with  a  perfectly 
sharp  outline.  The  shadow  of  the  ring  cast 
upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  planet  cast  upon  &e  ring,  were  both  beau* 
tifuUy  seen, 'and  also  the  belted  appearance 
of  the  planet.  It  showed  distincdy  five  satdr 
lites.  The  planet  Neptune  was  seen  without 
any  appreciable  disk;  but  its  light  was  such  that 
it  was  distinctly  risible  in  a  brightly  illumined 
field.  The  planet  Mars  was  seen  perfectly 
round  and  sharp,  with  an  irregular  stripe  of  a 
dark  shade  across  the  middle  of  the  disk.  Very 
faint  stars  are  exhibited  in  this  telescope  with 
remarkable  distinctness.  The  small  star  **de- 
bilissima,"  near  Epsilon  Lyne,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  good  test  object  for  a  seven  feet  adiro- 
matic,  can  be  seen  iii  it  with  comparative  ease ; 
and  the  companion  of  the  Pole  star  is  visible  in 
an  illumined  field. 

The  trial  of  the  other  object  glass  of  eight 
feet  focus  was  made  under  more  nnfavoundble 
circumstances,  as  the  telescope  is  not  yet  entirely 
completed.  The  glass  is  finished,  and  it  is  set  in 
a  neat  mahogany  tube ;  but  it  has  no  permanent 
stand,  nor  appropriate  set  of  eye-pieces.  We 
were  obliged  to  mount  it  upon  a  tremulous  stand 
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m  the  open  air;  make  use  of  an  eye^piece 
which  belonged  to  the  smaller  telescope;  and 
follow  an  object  in  its  diurnal  course  by  moving 
the  tube  with  the  hand.  Under  all  these  disad- 
vantages the  telescope  performed  admirably^  It 
showed  the  disk  of  Saturn  sharp  and  (distinct, 
and  of  a  beautiful  white  light  The  shadow  of 
the  ring  upon  the  planet,  and  of  the  planet  upon 
the  ring  were  easily  seen,  and  there  was  scarce 
a  trace  of  uncorrected  colour  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
lenseti. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.'  Fitk  has  succeeded  admi- 
rably in  grinding  lenses  of  the  proper  figure. 
He  has  executed  several  object  dasses  which 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberration — ^and  which,  when  tried 
upon  the  most  difficult  test  objects,  compare  well 
with  the  best  productions  of  Fraunhofer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fitz  may  receive  that  en- 
couragement in  the  manufacture  of  telescopes, 
which  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  so  richly 
deserve.  Elias  Loomis. 

J^ew  York  University,  Jfov.  12,  1847. 
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We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
thooghts  on  public  worship,  which  we  have  copied 
from  the  London  Friend.    We  do  not  understand 
that  the  author  has  any  connection  with  our  re- 
unions society,  and  his  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  those  spiritual  yiews  by*  which  it  has  alwaya 
been  distinguished,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  disintereated,  but  evidently  a  thoughtful 
obeerver.    His  remarks  upon  the  physical  excite- 
ment often  attendant  upon  other  modes  of  public 
worship,  recall  to  our  recollection  a  discourse  by 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  which  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking these  sensations  for  religious  impressions  is 
forcibly  urged.    We  think  we  see  abundant  evi- 
dence  that  such  mistakes   are  very  frequently 
made,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  there  is  in  some 
quarters  an  increasing  tendency  to  the  substitution 
of  merely  sensuous  excitement,,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  caltivated  taste  for  that  submission  to  the 
teachings  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  always 
attended  with  great  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment. 

The  ardent  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  censure  upon 
those  who  adhere  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  disapproves,  more  indiscriminating  than  we 
ihonJd  be  willing  to  endorse.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  much  true  piety  and  religious  sincerity 
are  qnite  compatible  with  considerable  diversity 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  doetrines  of  Chris- 


tianity and  the  practices  which  it  enjoins;  and 
therefore  conscientiously  abstain  from  the  utter- 
ance or  indulgence  of  harsh  or  illiberal  judgment 
upon  the  reh'gious  observances  of  others. 

Yet  decidedly  and  unhesitatingly  beUeving  that 
the  worship  into  which  the  founders  of  our  re- 
ligious society  were  led^  was  that  which  our  Lord 
recommended,  we  cannot  too  ardently  desire,  or 
too  earnestly  advise,  that  those  who  have  been 
taught  what  that  worship  is,  may  prize  their  privi* 
leges,  and  zealously  labour  to  maintain  it  in  its 
original  purity,  fulness  and  spirituality: 


We  publish  m  the  present  number  an  interesting 
communication  from  a  valued  correspondent,  from 
whose  pen  we  hope  to  enrich  our  columns  at  a 
future  day.  The  subject  may  appear,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  too  scientific  for  a  periodical  like  ours. 
But  one  of  our  objects  is  to  excite  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  scientifio  inquiries ;  and  among  those  in- 
quiries there  is  none  more  calculated  to  open  the 
understanding  to  magnificent  conceptions  of  crea- 
tive wisdom  and  power,  than  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy. The  asteroids,  whose  actual  existence 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
are  now  found  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  system, 
which  to  the  older  astronomers  appeared  to  be 
vacant.  And  the  idea  that  these  are  the  fragments 
of  a  ruptured  world,  may  well  suggest  reflections 
of  a  serious  character  in  regard  to  our  terraqueous 
sphere.  The  origin  of  litholites,  or  falling  stones, 
has  long  been  a  mystery  to  philosophers.  La 
Place,  we  think,  supposed  them  to  be  projected 
from  the  moon,  with  sufficient  velocity  to  come 
within  the  stronger  influence  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion, and  thus  to  find  their  way  eventually  to  the 
ground.  A  still  bolder  hypothesis  is  here  sug- 
gested^ as  the  asteroids,  when  nearest,  are  about 
170  millions  of  miles  from  our  planet.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  those  bodies  revolve 
round  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten  and  three- 
quarter  miles  in  a  second ;  and  that  if  by  an  ex- 
plosive force,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  rent 
the  original  body  into  the  masses  which  are  visible 
to  the  telescope,  any  smaller  fragments  were  so 
impelled  as  to  move  with  a  velociiy  of  a  little  more 
than  £fteen  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  less  than 
the  actual  celerity  of  the  earth,  those  fragments 
would  no  longer  move  in  circular  or  elliptical 
orbits,  but  would  describe  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
curves,  which  never  return  into  themselves.  This 
arises  from  what  Newton  has  demonstrated  in  his 
Principia,  Book  1,  prop.  16,  cor.  7.  As  an  explo- 
sive force  adequate  to  this  efiect  is  easily  imagmed, 
it  is  plainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  our 
litholites  are  scattered  fragments  of  a  remote  and 
ruptured  world. 
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There  are  many  propeoaitiea  of  the  koman  mind, 
itamped  upon  ns  for  salutary  purpoaefl)  which,  if 
not  properly  guarded,  are  liable  to  run  into  exoess, 
and  betray  us  into  error.  Of  these  propensitiee, 
there  are  probably  none  more  liable  to  lead  the 
judgment  astray  than  those  which  are  connected 
with  our  affections^  and  wear  the  appearance  of 
virtue.  When  any  of  those  whom  we  byed  and 
valued  are  removed  by  death,  we  naturally  feel 
and  indulge  an  inclination  to  forget  their  enror«^ 
and  remember  their  virtues.  The  admonition  to 
tread  lightly  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and  perhaps  there  are 
few  who  have  followed  their  particular  friends  to 
the  grave,  without  fancying  they  discovered  Excel- 
lencies in  their  characters  which  they  had  till  then 
overlooked.  The  tender  emotions  awak^ed  by 
their  removal,  cast  a  shade  over  their  defects,  and 
double  the  lustre  of  all  that  was  excellent.  Hence, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  obituary  notices 
of  particular  friends  indicate  the  feelings  of  the 
survivors,  rather  than  the  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased. Epitaphs  are  proverbially  exaggerated; 
and  yet,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  we 
may  reasonably  question  whether  they  are  often, 
if  ever,  intended  to  disguise  or  disfigure  the  truth. 
But  even  when  nothing  is  asserted  in  relation  to 
the  departed,  which  encroaches  on  the  strictest 
veracity,  the  attachment  of  surviving  friends  is 
very  liable  to  invest  the  character  with  a  degree  of 
importance,  which  others,  not  similarly  attached, 
cannot  alkw  it  The  circumstances  and  observa- 
tions attendant  upon  the  close,  though  calculated 
to  make  lasting  and  salutary  impressions  upon  the 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  may  be  incapable  of  im- 
proving the  understandings,  or  softening  the  hearts 
of  those  who  only  hear  them  described.  It  thus 
sometimes  happens  that  editors  of  periodicals,  to 
whom  such  notices  are  sent  for  insertion,  are  unde« 
signedly  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  Know« 
ing,  as  they  must,  the  tenderhess  of  surviving 
friends,  they  are  unwilling  to  wound  their  feelings 
by  the  omission  or  abridgement  of  their  obituaries, 
and  yet  may  be  sensible  that  extended  narratives, 
unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  and  instructive 
circumstances,  must,  to  the  generality  of  their 
readers,  be  destitute  of  interest  or  advantage.  With 
regard  to  our  course  in  conductmg  the  Review,  we 
can  assure  our  friends  who  have  favoured  us  with 
notices  of  this  kind,  that  no  disrespect  to  the  living 
or  the  dead  was  designed  by  any  eliuons  hitherto 
made;  and  we  trust  that  no  injustice  will  in  future 
be  done  to  any  which  shall  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which  we  hope  our  friends  and  correspondents  will 
continue  to  fumfsh.  We  must,  however,  use  the  free- 
dom of  reducing  those  that  appear  too  long,  to  such 
dimensions  as  we  can  afford  them  in  our  columns. 


MAftEiiD,--On  Fifth-dav,  the  30th  of  last  month) 
at  Friends'  Meeting  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
Samuel  S.  Wuxits  to  Rxbxcga  M.,  daughter  of 
John  Gilly  all  of  that  vicinity^ 

Died,— On  Fourt)i-day,  the  29th  ult..  Mart 
Master,  widow  of  WilUam  Master,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
ern District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fiiends,  Phila- 
delphia, and  amid  many  trying  circumstanoea  gave 
proof  of  her  allegiance  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Having  acknowledged  him  on  earth,  and  her  sins, 
we  trust,  being  blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  the  comfortable  persuasion  is  felt,  that  she 
also  was  acknowledged  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  angels. — The  Fnend. 

^  On  the  24th  off  12th  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  Wood,  in  Bedford,  West  Chester 
Go.,  New  York,  Sarah  Javs  Willets,  aged  nearly 
sixteen  years,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and  Esther 
Willets,  late  of  Indianapolis,  la.  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  while  at  Westtown  School,^she  had  a  wpeW.  of 
illness,  from  wliich  she  never  entirely  recovered. 
In  the  10th  month  last  she  became  more  poorly, 
and  about  three  weeks  previous  to  her  decease, 
the  hope  of  her  recoverv  was  given  up.  For  this 
solemn  event  her  mind  had  evidently  been  pre- 
paring. On  the  dajT  of  her  death  her  faith  and 
nope,  were  severely  tried ;  but  she  was  afterwards 
heard  to  say,  <' after  beiug  so  near  thee,  thou  wilt 
not  leave  me  now;  I  know  thou  wilt  not — ^I  feel 
it^  see  it-*I  hear  it;  but  wilt  make  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures,  and  lead  me  by  the  still 
waters.''  Half  an  hour  before  her  final  close  she 
fell  into  a  sweet  ideep,  from  which  she  did  not 
awake. 

-— *,  On  the  Ist  inst.,  at  her  residence  m  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  a^je, 
Mart  S.  Morris,  widow  of  Richard  Hill  Morns, 
formerly  of  this  city.  The  deceased  was  well 
known  as  a  valuable  member,  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  religious  society. 

,  In  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  Tork,  on 

First-day,  the  2d  inst.,  Abigail,  wife  of  John 
Wood,  aged  about  29  years,  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  Creek  MontlUy  Meeting. 


For  PriwBdi*  ReHcw. 
THE  ASTEROIDS. 

This  title  was  given,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hersehell,  to  that  femily  of  ultra-zodiacal  planets, 
which,  by  the  discoveries  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  oentury,  were  added  to  oar  knowledge  of 
the  Solar  System. 

The  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars» 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  only  were  known  to  the 
early  astronomers,  and  these,  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  were  supposed  to  complete  the  planetary 
system.  To  these,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Her- 
sehell, in  1781,  added  the  Geoman  Sidus,  or 
Uranus,  as  it  is  now  called.  Here,  for  about 
twenty  years,  discovery  seemed  to  rest.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1801,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
by  the  name  of  Guiseppe  Piazzi,  discovered  the 
first  of  the  Asteroids,  which  astronomers  agreed 
to  call  Cera.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  Olbers* 
of  Bremeni  from  his  private  observatory,  disco* 
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Yeied  Pallas,  and  in  1803^  Harding,  of  Lilien- 
thel,  delected  a  third,  which  receii^  the  name 
of  Jumo ;  and  in  1807,  Dr.  Olbers  added  Vesta 
to  the  catalogue.  AAer  a  lapse  of  ahout  forty 
yean,  Aatrea,  Iris,  Hebe,  and  Flora,  have  been 
united  to  the  group.  The  eeeond  dlBcovery  ef 
Dr.  Olbera  was  aided  by  a  coigecture  Uiat  these 
planeta  were  the  fragments  of  a  broken  one ;  and, 
in  view  of  this,  his  search  was  directed  to  a 
point  in  the  heavens,  in  which,  agreeably  to  his 
reasoning,  the  planet  had  been  rent  asunder ;  and 
it  was  in  this  region  that  his  effof  ts  were  suecess- 
fiiL  This  triumph  strengthened  tlie  conjecture 
of  Olbers,  and  the  Olbersian  hypothesis,  as  it  has 
since  been  called^  haa  been  ably  defended  by 
Dr.  Brewster  and  others,  while  those  who  deal 
more  largely  in  mathematical  deduction,  or  have 
a  nrare  lively  iaith  in  the  stability  of  worlds, 
have  treated  it  with  indifference,  or  denounced 
it  as  a  sort  of  magnificent  dream.  Sir  John 
Herachdl  has  call^  it  one  of  those  visionary 
speculations  in  which  astronomers  occasionally 
and  harmleAly  induke.  The  recent  discovery, 
however,  of  four  additional  members  of  this 
group,  and  the  actual  dismemberment  of  a  celes- 
lial  body  while  traversing  the  heavens  within 
the  grasp  of  telescopic  vision,  have  given  to  this 
hypothesis  a  grave  character,  and  wlutt  appeared 
lo  be  merely  a  visionary  speculation,  has  as- 
sumed, at  least,  the  semblance  of  demonstration ; 
and  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  the  rival 
geometers  of  the  age  will  not  only  establish  the 
fact,  but  determine  the  period  and  the  place  of 
this  appalling  event— an  attempt,  which,  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  bdder  than  that  of  AcUms 
and  Le  Verrier,  can  scarcely  be  less  successful. 

From  a  conviction  of  the  great  probability  that 
these  eight  planets  are  the  laiger  fragments  of  a 
dismembered  body,  that  the  phenomena  of 
meteorites,  shooting  stars^  and  fire*balls,  are  but 
the  smaller  fragments  of  this  rupture,  that  comets 
even, numeroos  as  we  must  suppose  them  to  be, 
are  merely  detached  and  extremely  dilated  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  body,  I  pro- 
pose to  review  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
OB  which  the  theory  resli;  and,  Uiongh  it  may 
weaken  our  faith  in  the  stability  of  worlds,  it 
eannot  diminish  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  that  being  whose  ways  are  inscrutable  to 
finite  minds. 

The  sagacioui  Kepler,  whose  planetary  laws* 

*  The  lews  l^ere  alliiiled  to  are  1,  Tbat  the  primary 
planets  revolvs  Tonnd  the  son  ia  elliptical  orbits,  having 
the  eon  in  one  of  the  foci. 

2.  That  the  vector  radius,  or  the  line  from  the  centre 
of  the  tan  to  that  of  the  planet,  always  describes 
equal  areas  in  eqnal  timee,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
orbit  the  pkntt  may  be. 

3.  That  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  any  two 
planeta  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  sun,  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  that  body. 

These  laws  ars  among  the  primary  propositions,  do* 
doesd  from  physical  priasipiss,  of  Newton's  celebrated 


have  been  of  so  much  importance  to  astronomy, 
did  not  fail  to  notice,  that  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  each  other  are  nearly  in  a  doubling 
ratio  from  the  sun  outward  to  the  planet  Mars. 
It  was  not  marked  with  that  mathematical  ex- 
actness which  would  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
planetary  law,  yet  it  seemed  too  remarkable  for 
a  merely  fortuitous  position;  moreover,  if  a 
planet  were  supposed  tk>  occupy  the  gap  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  this  regular  gradation 
would  extend  to  the  confines  of  the  system. 
This  interval  was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
the  next  preceding  one,  »ad  Kepler  surmised 
that  a  planet  might  circulate  unseen  between  the 
orbit  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of 
the  planet  Uranus,'  at  a  distanee  from  Saturn,  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  rule,  gave  an  additional 
test  to  the  seeming  law  of  distances,*  and  led 
ProL  Bode,  of  Berlin,  then  a  most  active  astro- 
nomer, to  investigate  more  clearly  a  subject 
which  seemed  to  involve  so  much  consequence 
to  science.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the 
conviction  that  a  planet  must  exist  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  Baron  de  Zack  calculated 
the  orbit  of  the  unknown  body,  sixteen  years  b^ 
fore  the  discovery  of  the.  Asteroids,  and  his  dis- 
tance and  period  correspond  in  an  admuraUe 
manner,  widi  the  mean  distances  and  periods  ot 
these  small  bodies. 

That  these  fo^r  planets  should  thus  circulate 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  sun,  occupy* 
ing  the  position  which  analogy  had  assigned  to  a 
single  planet,  presented  a  new  anomaly,  ef  no 
ordinary  importance,  and  the  recent  discoTcr^p*  of 
as  many  more,  certainly  will  justify  the  eonjee^ 
ture  that  these  eight  bodies  of  comparatively 
diminutive  size,  are  parts  of  a  single  planet, 
which  some  force  has  burst  asunder.  But  this, 
of  itself,  would  be  conjecture  only. 

If  these  bodies  are  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
world,  they  should  revolve  about  the  sun  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  because  the  external  forces,  though 
somewhat  affected,  are  not  materially  changed. 
This  is  found  to  be  true,  as  the  following  results, 
relative  to  the  first  four,  sufficiently  indicate. 
The  distance  of  the  earth  being  one,  the  distance 
of  Pallas  will  be         -  3.791. 

Ceres        -  -  2.765. 

Juno         -  -  2.667* 

Vesta        -  *  2.873. 

Again,  if  the  theory  be  good,  the  effect  of  an 
explosion  from  a  force  witlun  itself,  would  mani- 
festly be  to  change  the  angle  of  the  paths  of  the 

worh-^the  mathematical  principles  of  nataral  philo- 
sophy, usually  styled  the  Principia,  from  the  first  word 

of  the  Latin  title. — Ed. 

*  This  passage  may  be  rendered  clearer,  by  stating 
that,  if  we  divide  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
earth  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  distances  of  the  planets 
will  be  nearly  thus:  Mercury  4-  Venus  4+3=b7. 
Earth  44-3X21«b10.  Mars  4+dx9'>»l<}-  Ceres  4 
^3X23att98.   Jupiter  4+3x9«tt^.  Saturn  4+3X 
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fragments  from  the  plane  of  the  path  of  the  ori- 
ginal planet,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  been  within  or  near  the  limits  of  the 
zodiac.     Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
obvious  dinamical  law,  the  larger  fragments  should 
deflect  the  least  from  the  original  plane.     This, 
observation  abundantly  confirms.     Thus,  Juno 
and  Pallas  are  the  smaller  planets — Ceres  and 
Vesta  the  larger;   and  the  inclinations  of  the 
plane  of  their  orbits  are  as  follows,  viz : 
Juno,       -       -       -       21° 
PaUas,     -       -       -       34° 
Ceres,     -      .       -       io° 
Vesta,     -       -       -         70 

In  obedience  to  the  same  law,  we  should 
reason  that  the  smaller  fragments  would  describe 
orbits  of  greater  eccentricity  than  the  larger  ones. 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  observation.  Origi- 
nating in  one  point,  their  nodes  should  nearly 
coincide.    This  is  found  to  be  true. 

If  a  perfect  sphere  of  solid  matter  be  suddenly 
rent  asunder,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  frag^ 
ments  would  also  be  spheres ;  it  would  be  much 
more  conformable  with  what  we  daily  witness 
about  us,  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  masses 
of  irre^lar  shape.  Of  this  there  are  strong 
indications  in  the  changeable  character  of  the 
light  of  the  asteroids,  which  is  observed  to 
increase  and  diminish  alternately. 

Collecting  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  evidence  that,  at  sdme  period, 
a  planet  of  the  laiger  class  revolved  about  the 
sun,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifly  millions  of  miles— >that  this  planet,  by  a 
force  within  itself,  has  been  broken  to  pieces — 
that  the  larger  fragments,  eight  of  which  only 
have  been  seen,  continue  to  describe  orbits  but 
little  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  original  mass  and 
to  each  other — ^that  an  inconceivable  quantity  of 
atoms  are  still  revolving  and  far  more  widely 
divergent,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  effect 
of  the  explosive  force  and  its  manifest  action,  as 
exhibited  by  the  laiger  fragments.  These  atoms 
then,  various  in  size,  and  infinite  in  number,  by 
their  great  eccentricity,  coming  occasionally 
within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  have 
their  projectile  force  gradually  diminished,  and 
they  are  finally  precipitated  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. This  conclusion  is  not  a  litde  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  constituents  of  those  bodies, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  fallen  upon  the 
earth,  are  no  where  found  upon  the  earm  in  the 
same  combination;  thus  indicating  a  foreign 
origin.  Their  sameness,  also,  the  Uttle  variety 
of  materiel  which  has  dways  marked  the  chap, 
racter  of  these  bodies,  indicate  a  eomm<m  origin. 

Following  out  the  law  of  divei^ency  and 
eccentricity,  as  manifested  in  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  planet,  how  widely 
difiTused  and  scattered  must  be  its  atmosphere ! 
Two  of  the  asteroids  appear  to  be  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere ;  two  others  appear  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  that  appendage.    May  we 


not  find  in  this  the  constituents  of  comets  ?  Are 
not  comets  dilated  portions  of  the  atmosphere  of 
this  shattered  planet?  Even  the  probable  num- 
ber of  comets,  which  unquestionably  amounts  to 
many  thousands,  is  no  absolute  objection  to  it, 
since  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  matter  of  which 
a  comet  is  composed,  is  now  a  matter  of  demon- 
stration. 

Finally,  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  question  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  eight  planets  and  all  the 
family  of  shooting  stars  and  comets  belong  to 
this  wonderful  event'^<-an  event  which  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  may  occur  again. 
Our  own  planet  unquestionably  contains  within 
itself  the  means  of  its  own  destruction,  mani- 
fested by  earthquakes,  and  mitigated  by  volca- 
noes. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  for  language  to  describe 
an  event  of  such  magnitude.  Ind^,  the  imagi- 
nation fails  in  contemplating  a  scene  of  such 
unspeakable  sublimity  and  grrandeur ;  and  equally 
feeble  are  all  our  attempts  to  comprehend  the 
purpose  of  Omnipotence.  It  becomes  us,  how- 
ever, in  all  humility,  to  ascribe  to  the  Creator  of 
worlds  the  power  to  sustain  them ;  and  while 
^*a  breath  may  make  them  as  a  breath  has 
made,"  to  remember  that  events,  inscrutable  to 
us,  may  yet  belong  to  the  harmony  of  creation. 

W.  M. 

JfaniucM,  \2th  no.,  1847. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  most  serious  and  intense  reflectioii  has 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  capital  punishment  fails  in  any  repressive 
effect,  but  that  it  promotes  the  crime.  The 
cause  is  not  very  easy  to  discover,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  explain ;  but  I  argue  from  effects ;— - 
and  when  I  see  them  general  in  their  occurrence, 
a(ier  the  same  event,  f  must  believe  that  event  to 
be  the  efficient  cause  which  produces  them, 
although  I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  exactly  their 
connection.  This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt 
in  deducing  moral  effects  from  physical  causes, 
or  arguing  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes 
on  human  actions.  The  reciprocal  operations 
of  ^e  mind  and  body  must  always  be  a  m3rsteiy 
to  us,  al^ough  we  are  daily  witnesses  of  their 
effects.  In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent,  or 
the  cause  more  deeply  hidden,  than  in  that  pro- 
pensity which  is  produced  on  the  mind  to  imi- 
tate that  which  has  been  strongly  impressed  on 
the  senses,  and  that  frequently  in  cases  where 
the  first  impression  must  be  that  of  painful  ap* 
prehension.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  the  understanding  in  childhood.  Aided 
by  other  impulses,  it  conquers  the  sense  of  pain, 
and  the  natural  dread  oi  death.  The  tortures 
inflicted  on  themselves  by  the  fakirs  of  India, 
the  privations  and  strict  penance  of  some  mo- 
nastic orders  of  Christians,  and  the  self-immola- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  widows,  may  be  attributed. 
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in  part,  to  religion,— *-in  part  to  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction and  fear  of  shame;  bat  no  one,  nor  all 
of  these  united,  except  in  the  rare  eases  of  a  hero 
or  a  saint,  could  produce  such  extraordinary 
effects,  without  that  spirit  of  imitation  to  which 
1  have  alluded.  The  lawgiver,  therefore,  should 
mark  this,  as  well  as  every  other  propensity  of 
human  natore ;  and  beware  how  he  repeats,  in 
his  punishments,  the  very  acts  he  wishes  to 
repress,  and  makes  them  examples  to  follow 
rather  than  to  avoid. 

Another  reason  is  drawn  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  infliction, — an  uncertainty  which  reduces 
the  chances  of  the  risk  to  less  than  that  which 
IS,  in  many  instances,  voluntarily  incurred  in 
many  pursuits  of  life. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  amiment,  on  which 
stronger  reasoning  and  more  persuasive  authority 
could  be  produced,  than  on  this,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  necessarily  introduced;  for  it 
connects  itself  with  every  other.  From  the 
operation  of  the  earliest  written  laws,  of  which 
history  gives  us  any  account,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  been  invariably  observed,  by 
all  who  take  the  trouble  to  thiuk,  that  the  inexe- 
eution  of  penal  laws  was  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  severity.  Those  of  Draco  have  become 
proverbial  for  this  last  quality  ;  and  their  cruelty 
has  been  generally  supposed  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  abolition  by  Solon.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  they  were  abolished,  not  so  much  by  Solon, 
as  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into 
execution.  When  the  stealing  of  an  apple  in- 
curred the  punishment  of  death,  what  citizen 
would  accuse — what  witness  would  testify — 
what  assembly  of  the  people  would  convict, — 
nay,  what  executioner  would  be  found  to  present 
the  poisoned  cup  ?  We  are  accordingly  told 
expressly,  that  these  laws  were  abolished,  not 
by  a  formal  decree,  but  by  the  tacit  and  un- 
recorded consent  of  the  Athenians.  I  make  no 
quotations  from  modem  writers  on  penal  law  to 
this  point,  for  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  given 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  position  I  have 
taken ;  and  yet,  by  a  most  singular  incongruity, 
esch  of  them  has  a  favourite  crime  to  which  he 
thinks  it  applicable. 

All  nations,  even  those  the  best  organized,  are 
subject  to  political  disorders,  during  which  the 
violent  passions  that  are  excited  avail  themselves 
of  every  pretext  for  their  indulgence ;  and  par- 
ties, animated  wiih  the  rage  of  civil  discord, 
mutually  charge  each  other  with  the  worst  in- 
tentions' and  blackest  crimes;  but  even  in  the 
hottest  warfare  of  party  rage,  the  desiruction  of 
a  rival  faction  or  a  dangerous  leader  is  seldom 
attempted,  but  by  the  imputation  of  some  new 
crime  :  new  laws  are  not  made  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  the  existing  laws  are  perverted  and 
misapplietl ;  new  punishments  are  not  in.ented, 
but  tiiose  already  known  are  rigorously  cnforceil 
against  the  innocent.  This  is  the  usual  state  of 
things  in  all  intestine  commotions,  and  even  after 


they  have  assumed  the  shape  of  civil  war,  ac- 
companied by  all  its  horrors,  those  who  do  not 
fall  in  the  field  are  subjected  to  something  like  a 
trial  before  their  lives  are  sacrificed.  Murder, 
on  those  occasions,  arrays  itself  in  the  spotless 
ermine  of  justice,  covers  itself  with  her  robes, 
Bu>unts  her  sacred  seat,  borrows  her  holy  lan- 
guage, adopts  her  forms,  ealls  its  iniquitous^ 
sentence  the  judgment  of  the  law ;  and  even 
when  it  stretches  forth  its  bloody  hand  for  exe- 
cution, it  wields  her  own  weapon,  and  inflicts 
on  the  innocent  victim  no  other  punishment  than 
that  which  previous  laws  had  provided  for  guilL 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSAIIE. 

The  various  branches  of  the  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  furnish  the  most  useful  class  of 
subjects  on  which  to  employ  the  minds  of  the 
insane ;  and  they  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  induced  to  pursue  one  subject  steadily.  Any 
branch  of  knowledge  with  which  the  patient  has 
been  previously  acquainted,  may  be  resumed 
with  greater  ease;  and  his  disposition  to  pursue 
it  wiU  be  encouraged  by  the  competency  which 
he  is  able  to  exhibit 

I  met  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  advan- 
tage of  attention  to  this  point,  some  years  ago. 
It  was  related  to  me  by  a  person  of  great  re- 
spectability, who  was  himself  the  subject  of  the 
case.  He  stated  that,  a  few  years  before  that 
time,  his  mind  had  been  greatly  depressed  with<> 
out  any  apparent  cause.  The  most  dismal 
thoughts  continually  haunted  his  mind,  and  he 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  confining  his 
attention,  for  the  shortest  time,  to  one  subject. 
He  felt  entirely  indifferent  to  his  business  ind 
his  family,  and,  of  course,  he  neglected  them. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  indnced  to 
take  sufficient  food  to  support  life.  His  body 
became  emaciated,  and  his  mind  more  and  more 
enfeebled. 

In  this  state,  as  he  was  one  day  musing  upon 
his  miserable  condition,  he  perceived  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  remaining  reason,  the  still 
worse  state  to  which  he  must  be  reduced,  if  he 
continued  to  indulge  his  gloomy  reflections  and 
habiis.  Alarmed  with  the  prospect  of  the  future, 
he  resolved  to  exert  the  power  which  he  still 
possessed,  to  control  his  unhappy  dispositions^  ' 
and  to  regain  the  habit  of  attention.  For  this 
purpose,  he  determined  immediately  to  apply 
himself  to  mathematics,  with  which  he  had  been 
well  acquainted  in  his  youth,  and  also  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  regfmen. 

The  first  attempt  to  go  through  the  easiest 
problem,  cost  him  indescribable  labour  and  pain. 
But  he  persisted  in  the  endeavour ;  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  his  attention  gradually  lessened ;  he 
o  ercame  his  tendency  to  abstinence,  and  very 
shortly  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties  and 
his  former  temper  of  mind. 
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Periiaps  few  persons  in  the  sitaadon  whiofa  I 
bure  described,  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
form  such  resolutions,  and  still  fewer  the  fortitude 
to  perform  thern.^'  The  case,  however,  certainly 
points  out  what  may  possibly  be  done,  and  how 
omportant  it  is,  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  to 
encourage  the  patient  in  steady  mental  pursuit*-— 
Tuke. 


Frotn  the  Brltlih  Triend. 
▲  COPY  OF  OEOROE  FOX^S  HAJIRIAOB  CERTIFICATB. 

These  are  to  signify  unto  all  whom  this  may 
concern,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  ei^th 
month,  in  the  year  one  thousand,  six  hundred 
sixty-nine,  George  Fox  and  Margarett  jfTell,  pro- 
pounded their  intentions  of  joininge  together  in 
the  honourable  marriage,  in  the  covenant  of  God 
in  Mens  meetinge,  at  Broadmead,  within  the 
Citty  of  Bristoll,  (having  before  made  mention 
of  such  their  iatentionfi  to  several  ffriends,)  on 
the  behalf  of  which  there  were  several  testimo- 
nies given,  both  by  the  children  and  relations  of 
the  said  Margarett,  then  present*  and  several 
others,  in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  both  of  Men 
and  Women,  declaring  their  satisfaction,  and 
approbation  of  their  declared  intention  of  mar- 
riage, knd  likewise  at  another  meetinge  both 
of  Men  and  Women,  at  the  place  aforesaide,  on 
the  twenty-drst  day  of  the  month  and  year 
aforesaide,  the  said  George  Fox  and  Maigarett 
ffell,  did  againe  public  their  intention  of  join- 
inge together  in  the  honourable  marriage  in  the 
covenant  of  God,  unto  which,  there  were  againe 
many  livinge  testimonies  borne  by  the  relations 
and  ffriends  then  present,  both  of  Men  and  Wo- 
men. And  the  same  intentions  of  Marriage  be- 
in^  againe  published  by  Dennis  Hollister  at 
our  public  Meetinge-place  aforesaide,  qvi  the  two 
and  twentyeth  day  of  the  month  and  year  afore- 
said, and  then  againe,  a  public  testimony  was 
given  to  the  same,  that  it  was  of  God  who  had 
brought  it  to  passe. 

And  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  afore- 
saide proposal,  and  approved  intention,  at  a  pub- 
licke  meetinge  both  of  men  and  women  ffriends 
appointed  on  purpose  for  the  same  thinge,  at 
the  place  aforesaide,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  the  month  and  year  aforesaide,  according 
to  the  law  and  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  exam- 
ple and  good  order  of  His  people,  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  who  tooke  each  other 
before  witnesses,  and  the  Elders  of  the  people, 
as  Laban  appointed  a  meetinge,  at  the  marriage 
of  Jacob,  and  as  a  meetinge  was  appointed  on 
purpose  when  Boaz  and. Ruth  tooke  each  other, 
and  also  as  it  was  in  Canaan,  where  Christ  and 
his  disciples  went  to  a  marriage,  &c*  The  saide 
George  Fox  did  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  us  his  people^  declare,  that  he  tooke 
the  saide  Maigarett  ffell  in  the  everlasting  power 
and  covenant  of  God  which  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  and  in  the  honourable  marriagey 


to  be  his  bride,  and  his  wife.  And  likewiBe, 
the  saide  Maigarett  did  solemnly  declare  that, 
in  the  everlastinge  power  of  the  mighty  God, 
and  in  the  unalterable  word,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  His  Angells  and  his  holy  assembly,  she 
tooke  the  saide  George  Fox  to  be  her  husband, 
unto  which  marriage,  many  livinge  testimonies 
were  borne  in  the  senoe  of  the  power,  and  pre- 
sence of  the  livinge  God,  manifested  in  the  said 
asseinbly;  of  which  we  whose  names  are  here 
subscribed  are  witnesses. 

John  Rowe,  William  Yeamans,  Thomas 
Lower,  George  Roberta,  George  Whitehead, 
Charles  Lloydt  Thomas  Gouldney,  Dennis  Hol- 
lister, John  Moone,  John  Wilkinson,  Morgan 
Wilkins,  Fre.  Rogers,  Thomas  North,  Amos 
Stoddart,  Thomas  Brigga,  Thomas  Sallhouse, 
Robb.  Widder,  Leonard  Fell,  Charles  Jones, 
John  Hone,  Nathaniel  Day,  William  Fayland, 
Thomas  Callowhill,  Erazmus  Dole,  John  Wear, 
Nicho.  Jordan,  Charles  Haiword,  David  Sim- 
monds,  Jeremiah  Hignell,  George  Gough,  John 
Higgins,  John  Dendo,  Charles  Marshall,  Miles 
Dickson,  William  Rogers,  John  Baker,  John 
Watts,  Thomas  Bourne,  John  Dowell,  George 
Phipps,  Thomas  Gordon,  John  Hardiman,  Mar- 
garet Rone,  Issabel  Yeamans,  Mary  Lower, 
Sarah  ffell,  Susan  Fell,  Rachel  Fell,  Bridgett 
Hollister,  Mary  Gouldney,  Mary  Prince,  Hester 
Wickens,  Margarett  Risse,  Martha  Fisher,  Eliza 
Rogers,  Susanna  Pearson,  Barbara  Bladgen, 
Mary  Morgan,  Elizabeth  Pyott,  Joane  Hyley, 
Ann  Jones,  Hannah  Salter,  Jane  Rogers,  Eliza- 
beth Milner,  Elizabeth  Shewar,  Mary  Warb- 
field,  Margarett  Thomas,  Joyce  Warren,  Ann 
Speed,  Sarah  Moone,  Mary  North,  Magda- 
len Love,  Ann  Jordan,  Joane  Dickson,  Marj 
Foarde,  Ann  Callowhill,  Liddia  Jordan,  Ann 
Gancliffe,  Jane  Bathe,  Elizabeth  Dowell,  Susan 
Freeman,  Rebecca  Jennings,  Susanna  Pearson, 
jun.,  Katheriiie  Evans,  Mary  Baldwin,  Sarah 
Godly,  Elinor  Maide,  Rebecka  Howell,  Debo- 
rah Wither,  Sarah  Cann,  Francis  Maynard, 
Ruth  Marsh. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE  IN  NEW  TORE. 

It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  our  friends  Lindley  M.  Hoag  and 
George  Wood,  have  associated,  in  partnershipi 
to  keep  a  store  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  sale  of  the  productions  of  free  labour,  ex- 
clusively; and  that  having  rented  a  commodious 
house,  No.  377  Pearl  Street,  they  are  now  pu^ 
chasixig  their  stock,  and  can  already  meet  a  con- 
siderable demand.  To  the  members  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  this  will  be  pleasing  aad 
important  information,  and  not  to  this  class 
alone.  We  rejoice  in  knowing  there  are  others 
who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
thus  afforded,  to  avoid  supporting  slavery.  But 
that  Yearly  Meeting  having  "  fully  appwved" 
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and  ^  transmined  to  the  subordinate  meetings^ 
for  carefid  examination  and  serious  considera- 
tion, an  official  document  clearly  recognising 
the  correctness  of  the  position,  that  «*  the  market 
for  slave  produce  makes  slavery,"  and  that  ^  it 
is  a  serious  matter  to  be  the  customers  in  this 
market,*'  the  obligation  seems  really  incumbent 
upon  FriendSf  to  see  to  it  that  their  lives  in  this 
respect  are  in  aceordance  with  the  principles 
they  have  acknowledged.  We  would  tenderly, 
yet  earnestly,  press  this  view  of  the  subject 
upon  their  attention. 

We  axe  unwilling  to  admit  a  doubt  into  our 
minds,  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Managers  of 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  in 
New  York,  to  aid  in  opening  the  Store,  will  be 
^radically  appreciated  by  their  brethren,  or  that 
the  highly  esteemed  individuals,  who  are  willing 
to  engage  in  the  business,  witl  receive  kind  en« 
oonragemem  and  liberal  support— JVbn-S^vtf^ 
hoUir. 


From  the  Pennsjlvanla  Inquirer. 
RSVUW  OF    THB   WEATHER  FOR  THE  YEAR  1847. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  yexs 
was  53  deg.,  viz :  at  sunrise  48  deg.,  ilt  2  P.  M. 
69  deg.,  and  52  deg.  at  10  P.  M.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  last  50  years  .has  been  about 
51  deg.,  the  highest  being  54  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
49  deg.  So  that  the  past  year  has  been  above 
the  average.  The  highest  temperature  has  been 
94  deg.,  and  the  lowest  lif  ;  the  former  on  the 
28th  of  the  6th  month,  and  the  latter  was  on  the 
13th  of  the  1st  month— variation  81  i  deg.  The 
greatest  variation  in  the  course  of  one  month  in 
temperature,  was  51  deg«,  in  the  11th  month, 
(Nov.,)  and  the  least  do.  was  32  deg.,  in  the  8th 
month,  (Aug.)  The  maximum  monthly  average 
was  75  deg.,  in  the  7th  month,  (July)  and  the 
least  do.,  was  331  deg.,  in  the  1st  month  (Janu- 


The  general  direction  of  the 
follows : 


wind  was  as 


North  West,  69i  days. 
South  West,  120    '< 
West,  241    « 

North,  5     " 


North  East,  46i  days. 
South  East,  631     <« 
East,  22i    " 

South,  13  i    " 


has  been  much  suffering  among  the  poor,  many 
of  whom  were  driven  from  theilr  homes  by  the 
rising  waters,  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives ; 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general 
distress,  when  it  is  known  that,  at  Cincinnati, 
the  river  was  fifty-four  feet  and  a  half  above  low- 
water  mark.  The  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  noble  generosity,  which  are 
noted  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  : 

T.  &  J.  W.  Gaff,  millers,  of  Aurora,  had  se- 
veral hundred  barrels  of  flour  on  hand,  for  which 
they  were  offered  $5  per  barrel,  by  a  man  who,  in 
view  of  the  prospective  want  of  provisions,  in-* 
tended  to  speculate  in  the  article.  T.  &  J.  W. 
Gaff  refused  the  offer,  and  turning  to  their  clerk, 
ordered  him  to  give  a  barrel  to  any  poor  man  who 
needed  it  And  in  this  way  dozens  of  barrels 
were  given  to  the  necessitous  without  charge. 
At  Lawrenceburgh,  William  E.  Craft,  Esq., 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  houseless  and 
needy,  **  Here  are  my  warehouse  and  store- 
here  are  flour  and  meatp— come  and  take  what 
you  need."  And  his  clerks  dealt  out  to  them 
as  they  came.  Lewis  k,  Eichelberger  caused 
the  same  thii^  to  be  made  known  concerning 
flour  at  their  mill,  and  gave  away  to  the  desti- 
tute and  unfortunate  more  than  100  barrels. 
Barr  &  Febiger  had  a  number  of  their  hogs 
slaughtered,  cut  up,  and  given  to  all  who  needed 
and  wished. — Preab. 


There  were  203  days  clear,  and  162  were 
cloudy.  There  was  rain  on  135  days,  and  snow 
<>n  24  days.  In  6  months  there  was  ice,  and  in 
8  months  frost 

Fahrenheit. 

PkUaddpkia,  I  mo.  7th,  1848. 


XIBERAL  A39D  PRAISEWORTHY  CONDUCT. 

The  losses  by  the  recent  flood  in  the  Ohio 
river,  at  almost  every  point,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
its  mouth,  and  at  various  places  on  its  tributaries, 
have  been  very  great,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is 
immense.     As  might  have  been  expected,  there 


A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water 
cast  upon  the  fire,  abateth  his  heat,  and  from  an 
enemy  he  will  become  thy  friend. — Economy  of 
BuToan  Lift. 

For  J'riends*  Review. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

What  painful  vorrow  clothed  the  day, 
When  the  dear  loved  one  paat  away 

To  Christ,  her  re«t; 
To  join  the  choir  in  praise  to  Him, 
With  cherubim  and  seraphim, 

And  angels  blest. 

There  to  cast  down  each  royal  gem, 
With  every  crown  and  diadem — 

Fit  offerings 
To  him  whose  robe  is  dyed  in  blood. 
Whose  «  Name  is  called  the  word  of  God," 

"The  King  of  Kings." 

How  gently  she  resigned  her  breath. 
How  calmly  met  approaching  death — 

He  had  no  sting  I 
The  grave  had  lost  its  victory, 
Her  soul  from  every  fear  was  free ; 

Borne  on  faith's  wing. 

Chastened  and  taught  by  sovereign  grace, 
She  early  sought  her  Saviour's  face 

With  all  her  heart : 
Her  life  to  wisdom's  race  was  given^ 
And  from  a  treasury  in  heaven 

She  would  not  part. 
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And  when  the  solemn  midnight  cry, 
**  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh"  nigh  f 

Thrill^  on  her  ear, 
She  hailed  the  call  with  rapt  delight, 
While  visions  hurst  upon  her  sight 

Of  glories  near. 

Beyond  the  vale  where  shadows  rise, 
She  saw,  with  hope-illumined  eyes, 

A  joyous  home ; 
A  mansion  of  celestial  charms, 
Where  Jesus  wooed  her  to  his  arms, 

And  hade  her  come. 

O'erjoyed,  she  broke  her  mortal  chain. 
Nor  could  the  earthen  shrine  retain 

Its  treasure  more ; 
Away  from  life's  storm-beaten  strand. 
She  sallied  for  the  promised  land, 

And  gained  the  shore. 

For  he  who  guided  through  the  deep. 
And  led  her  up  Mount  Zion's  steep, 

The  way  had  tried: 
Had  past  the  sea  of  death  alone, 
And  rose  triumphant  to  the  throne  t 

The  crucified  I 

Yes,  for  her  sins  the  Saviour  died ; 
Kose  that  she  might  be  justified, 

Her  Ad^u>cate 
With  God,  who  dwelleth  in  the  light. 
Too  radiant  for  angelic  sight, 

The  Potentate. 

The  places  which  she  blest  before, 
And  knew  her,  now  shall  know  no  more 

Her  gentle  sway ; 
Flown  like  the  lily's  b?auteoa8  flower. 
Before  the  tempest's  wasting  power 

She  past  away. 

Though  rent  from  our  embraces  here. 
Her  goodness  still  to  memory  dear, 

Affection  waketh. 
Her  works  of  faith  and  love  still  shed 
A  balmy  light,  and  beini;  dead 

She  yet  speaketh. 

Sweet  resignation  may  retrieve ; 
Shall  we  not  ill  as  good  receive 

At  God's  own  hand  f 
Shall  we  not  take  affliction's  cup. 
And  meekly  bow  and  drink  it  up 

At  his  command  7 

His  rod  subdues  our  wayward  heart. 
We  feel  rebellious  thrall  depart. 

His  kingdom  own ! 
And  cry,  "thy  purposes  fulfil. 
Thy  ways  are  Just  and  true,  thy  will, 

OGodI  be  done." 

O,  never  shall  his  stroke  dismay. 
He  giveth  and  he  takes  away. 

Blest  be  the  Lord  I 
He  takes  his  own  to  plant  above, 
And,  with  their  melody  of  love 

Our  souls  accord. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNGRns.— A  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
purchafie  of  the  Madison  papers,  has  passed  the 
Senate.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  accept 
the  services  of  20,000  volunteers,  to  serve  three 
years,  if  the  war  shaU  continue  so  longi  lias  been 


reported  in  the  same  body.  The  ten  regiment 
bill,  providine  for  ten  new  re^roents  of  regulars, 
has  been  unaer  discussioo  during  most  of  the  lost 
week.  On  the  5th  inst..  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  an  amendment,  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  force  from  regulars  to 
volunteers,  and  incmding  the  volonteer  bill  above 
mentioned ;  thus  authorizing  the  President,  at  his 
discretion,  to  call  out  30,000  volunteers,  to  serve 
during  the  war.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  the  Senator  stated  that  with  the  army 
of  40,000  men  already  in  Mexico,  and  the  recruits 
and  new  forces  already  authorized  to  be  raised, 
there  was  now  authority  for  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  which,  by  the  bills  proposed,  would  be 
swelled  to  90  or  100,000.  The  ten  regiments  pro- 
posed in  the  present  bill,  would  add  ten  millloos 
of  dollars  to  tne  annual  expenditure.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost— 10  to  26.  On  the  6lh,  J.  P.  Hale, 
of  New  Hampshire,  addressed  the  Senate  upon  the 
bill,  opposing  the  fgar  and  the  granting  of  supplies 
for  carrying  it  on.  On  the  4th,  the  Calhoun  reso- 
lutions (given  on  page  924  of  this  Journal)  were 
taken  up,  and  that  ^nator  spoke  upon  them,  op- 
posing tne  present  method  of^prosecut'mg  the  war, 
and  advocating  the  policy  of  a  defensive  line.  He 
thought  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the  present 
plan  must  end  iii  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  and 
pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  of  such  conquest, 
and  its  destructive  effect  upon  our  own  liberties. 

In  the  House,  >8  resolution,  advocating  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  relinquishing  all  demand  for  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  *  the  war,  and  fixing  the  boundary 
in  the  desert  between  the  Neuces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  voted  down— 41  to  137. 

Pennsylvania  Leoislaturx. — This  body  con- 
vened on  the  4th  inst.  Thirty -three  Senators  and 
ninetv-eiffht  Representatives  v^ere  present*,  being 
all  the  Senators,  and  all  the  Representatives 
but  two.  Among  the  petitions  presented  to  this 
body,  were  several  for  a  chang-e  m  the  constitution 
so  as  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  all  citi- 
zens, without  regard  to  colour.  A  resolution  in 
conformity  with  this  proposal;  and  one  respecting 
the  abolition  of  the  militia  system,  have  been 
offered. 

Europe. — ^The  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  inst.,  with  dates  from  Liverpool 
to  the  18th  ult.  The  money  market  had  not  un- 
dergone much  change  since  the  sailing  of  the 
HJbernia.  Twenty-seven  more  failures  are  re- 
ported, and  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce, 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  realizing,  except  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the 
anticipations  of  returning  confidence.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  depression  cannot  much  longer 
resist  the  influx  of  bullion,  the  improvement  in  the 
rates  of  private  discounts,  and  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing condition  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  corn 
market  was  firm,  with  an  upu'ard  tendency.  Cot- 
ton had  again  declined.  The  Government  bad 
given  notice  that  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
bread  stuffs  would  be  resumed  on  the  1st  of  3d  mo. 
The  British  Islands  had  been  vii«ited  by  a  nunnber 
of  violent  galea,  destroying  many  ▼esselsand  much 
property,  and  many  lives.  The  French  steamers 
New  York  and  Union,  for  whose  safety  serious 
fears  had  been  entertained  in  this  country,  bad  pot 
back  to  France. 
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For  Fciends*  JEteview. 

UFfi  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Coatinued  from  pag«  9S9.) 

As  the  subject  of  this  review  advanced  in  life, 
and  his  engagements  in  the  ministry  became 
more  frequent  and  extensive,  we  find  increasing 
evidence  of  a  mmd  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  vital  and  experimental  religion.  We  dbcover 
in  his  diary,  notices  often  recurring,  of  the  re- 
ligious exercises  which  occupied  him  during  his 
waking  hours  in  the  night.  He  appears  to 
have  generally  risen  early,  sometimes  at  five  in 
the  winter  season,  and  to  have  employed  the 
first  portion  of  the  day  in  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  silendy  waiting  for  the  renewal  of  his  spiri- 
tual strength.  His  aspirations  for  perfect  re- 
demption from  fleshly  pollution,  and  for  entire 
submission  to  the  leadings  of  his  blessed  Master, 
are  often  presented  to  our  view ;  yet  the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  silent  retirement  and  religious 
meditation,  does  not. appear  to  have  been  abstract- 
ed from  the  portion  allotted  to  active  exertion  for 
the  promotion  of  those  numerous  philanthropic 
engagements  which  constituted  the  business  of 
his  lil'e.  The  time  which  he  allowed  for  repose 
must  have  been  but  a  small  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  during  his  visit  to 
Scio  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  company 
with  Stephen  Grellet,  a  near  attachment  to  num- 
bers of  the  people  there  was  formed,  and  that, 
upon  his  visit  to  Vienna,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  some  valua- 
ble services  to  the  distressed  refugees  from  those 
unfortunate  islands.  In  the  beginning  of  1823, 
the  condition  of  these  suffering  people  engaged 
the  commiseration  of  Friends  in  England. 
Among  these  sufferers,  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  were 
considered  to  be  the  greatest.  This  island,  the 
centre  of  civilization  and  refinement  in  modern 
Greece,  and  the  abode  of  numieroup  opulent 


families.  Was  reduced  almost  to  desolation.  Of 
the  population,  which,  previous  to  the  massacre, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  an  hundred  thousand, 
the  number  remaining  was  supposed  to  be  litde 
more  than  oue  thousand.  It  was  computed  that 
above  forty  thousand  had  been  butchered;  and 
forty-eight  thousand  carried  into  slavery :  among 
whom  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  persons 
who  had  lived  in  comfort  and  affluence.  Many 
of  these  captives  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
slave  markets  of  Asia. 

But  those  who  had  sunk  under  the  Turkish 
scimetar,  and  such  as  had  been  reduced  to  slave- 

2ff  were  not  the  only  sufferers ;  numbers  had 
ed  for  their  lives,  and  were  seeking  a  home  and 
precarious  subsistence  in  the  neighbouring  coun* 
tries.  A  committee  was  formed  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  of  which  William  Allen  was  made 
treasurer;  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  sterling  were  collected.  This  seems 
to  have  been  raised  chiefly  by  Friends,  yet  seve- 
ral sums  were  received  from  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  our  Society. 

Committees  of  the  most  respectable  Greeks 
were  formed  at  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  various 
other  places ;  and  Friends  of  London  opened  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  Greeks  and 
others  residing  in  places  to  which  the  refiigees 
had  escaped.  Of  this  correspondence,  and  the 
care  of  disbursing  the  funds  designed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers,  a  large  share  devolved  upon 
the  subject  of  this  review.  His  active  and  en- 
ergetic mind,  was  not  only  indefatigable  in  col- 
lecting intelligence  respecting  the  condition  of 
those  homeless  strangers,  whom  the  calamities 
of  war  had  expelled  from  their  once  peaceful 
abodes,  and  in  distributing  the  funds  intrusted 
to  his  care,  but  be  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  his  familiar  intercourse  with  men 
in  power  often  afforded,  to  solicit  their  influence 
and  authority  in  mitigating  their  sufferings. 
And  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  la- 
bours, in  which  he  was  taking  so  active  a  part, 
contributed  to  render  the  situation  of  many  of 
them  more  tolerable,  and  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  we  find 
a  notice  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies. 
Nearly  sixteen  years  hAd  now  elapsed  since  the 
act  for  the  aboUuou  of  t}i0  African  i^lave  trade 
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had  been  passed  by  the  British  parliament. 
Still  the  victims  of  this  traffic  were  retained  in 
slavery  within  all  the  British  West  Indies ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  had  not  received  the 
melioration  which  was  expected  from  the  legal 
extinction  of  the  trade.  Numerous  efforts  were 
made  in  the  mother  country  to  secure  for  the 
servile  class,  througli  the  instrumentality  of  the 
colonial  l^slatnres,  a  larger  share  of  the  com- 
mon rifl^hts  of  humanity,  than  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  These  efforts  were,  however,  resist- 
ed and  repelled,  as  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  authority  of  the  masters.  The  friends 
of  the  n^o  were  now  convinced  that  such  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as 
would  pave  the  way  to  their  emancipation,  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  their  holders.  A  more 
strenuous  movement  was  consequently  made; 
and  the  year  which  had  just  commenced  when 
this  Society  was  formed,  was  distinguished  by 
the  efforts  of  Wm.  Wilberforce,  T.  F.  Buxton, 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  others,  in  the  British  par- 
liament, to  introduce  a  system  of  improvement 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  as  a  preparation 
for  their  eventual  emancipation.  To  this  sub- 
ject we  find  William  Allen  paying  considerable 
attention,  in  such  way  as  his  situation  and 
other  engagements  admitted.  The  result  of  the 
combined  exertions  of  the  English  philanthro- 
pists, among  whom  he  held  a  conspicuous  place, 
is  well  known.  In  1834,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  procured,  by  which  all  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  were  declared  free,  after  the 
first  of  the  8th  month  of  that  year.  By  this  act 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  were  nomi- 
nally restored  to  freedom.  The  act  of  emanci- 
pation, however,  was  encumbered  with  a  pro- 
vision, which  was  not  approved  by  the  friends 
of  the  negroes,  by  which  the  essence  of  slavery 
under  another  name,  was  retained  in  all  those 
islands  but  two,  nntU  the  year  1838.  On  the 
first  of  8th  month  of  that  year,  the  name  of  slave 
ceased  to  designate  the  legal  condition  of  any 
portion  of  the  population  there. 

William  Allen,  having  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  abstained  from  the  use  of  sugar,  because 
it  was  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  re- 
sumed its  consumption  when  the  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies  were  declared  free.  This 
abstinence  was  observed  by  him  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  we  find  that,  at  one  time,  while  at  the 
Hague,  his  example,  and  the  reason  which  he 
gave  for  it,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  youth  then  present,  who  afterwards  occu- 
pied a  prominent  station  in  the  government,  that 
he  became  from  that  time  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

We  have  several  times  liad  occasion  to  notice 
the  favour  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
regarded  the  character  of  W.  Allen,  and  the  senti- 
ments entertained  by  the  latter  respecting  the 
pious  disposition  of  tlie  Emperor.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  Daniel  Wheeler  had  been  several 


years  engaged  in  superintending  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg ;  and 
that  his  services  there  were  very  satisfactory  to 
the  Emperor.  The  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  the  few  Friends  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted,  appears  to  have  inspired  him  with 
no  inconsiderable  confidence  in  the  members 
generally.  For  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  appli- 
cation was  made  to' William  Allen,  through  Count 
Lieven,  fi>r  a  memoer  of  onr  society  to  superinr 
tend  the  fanns  connected  with  the  colonies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Novogorod.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  knew  of  any  whom  he 
could  recommend  to  the  service. 

That  the  favourable  opinion  respecting  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  already  mentioned,  was  not 
by  any  means  peculiar  to  Friends,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  other  testimony.  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
near  this  time,  returning  to  London  from  Peters- 
burg, explained  to  W.  Allen  some  of  the  difii- 
culties  with  which  Alexander  was  encompassed. 
He  had  been  absent  five  months  from  the  capital, 
a  part  of  which  was  passed  at  Verona,  and 
during  that  time  great  opposition  was  made  to 
the  diffusion  of  me  Scriptures,  the  support  of 
schools,  &c.,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  taken 
a  lively  interest.  It  seems  the  Bible  was  making 
a  great  ferment  in  the  Greek  church,  which  is 
the  prevailing  religion  in  Russia. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  number,  thai 
the  peasaidts  who  served  for  a  time  in  the  impe- 
rial army,  and  obtained  their  discharge,  became 
freemen,  and  that  schools  were  established  among 
them,  to  qualify  them  for  their  new  situation. 
These  schools,  it  appears,  were  discontinued 
during-  the  Emperor's  absence,  but  on  his  return 
he  commenced  their  re-establishment. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
William  Allen  apprehended  himself  religiously 
concerned  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Emperor ; 
a  concern  which  was  probably  quickened  by 
the  recent  intelligence  respecting  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  in  his  efforts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  his  people,  and  of  the  evidence 
which  his  conduct  manifested,  that  the  all  im- 
portant concerns  of  a  future  life  held  a  predomi- 
nant place  in  his  mind. 

This  epistle  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Christian 
love,  simplicity  and  plainness.  In  it  we  find  no 
trace  of  that  servile  adulation  which  is  often  ad- 
dressed to  persons  in  exalted  stations.  The 
feeling  of  true  gospel  love  is  freely  declared;  the 
difficulties  and  riesponsibilities  of  the  imperial 
station  are  clearly  intimated,  and  the  necessity 
of  wisdom  superior  to  his  own  is  unhesitatingly 
declared.  After  assuring  him  of  his  sympathy 
in  the  trials  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  his 
ardent  affection  for  him  and  for  mankind  at 
large,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  Emperor 
the  reports  which  were  extensively  circulated 
and  generally  believed  in  England,  respecting 
the  measures  which  he  was  either  secretly  or 
openly  supporting.    In  his  comments  upon  these 
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imputed  measures,  he  gires  his  sentiments,  not 
as  a  politician,  but  as  a  Christian^  A  few 
subsequent  passages  will  shew  the  strain  in  which 
the  letter  was  conducted : 

**  The  friends  of  revealed  religion  have  looked 
up  to  thee,  dear  Emperor,  with  tender  affection, 
as  a  brother  beloved  in  Jesus  Christ;  as  an 
honoured  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They 
have  considered  thee  as  one  of  their  body ;  they 
h  ive  felt  the  reproaches  made  against  thee,  as 
if  they  had  been  made  in  some  measure  against 
themselves.  As  for  me,  when  I  am  assailed, 
as  I  constantly  am,  witli  this  language,  *  What 
do  you  now  diink  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  V 
I  do  not  fail  to  state  my  unfailing  conviction  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  that  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  is  to  be  made  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

^  And  now,  having  relieved  my  mind  upon 
thi»  subject,  I  wish  to  commend  thee,  with  my 
own  soul,  to  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep  us 
from  falling,  and  hope  that  nothing  which  I  have 
written  may  give  me  least  offence,  or  be  attri- 
buted to  any  parly  views.  I  do  not  belong,  nor 
have  I  ever  belonged,  to  any  political  society. 
My  great  object,  while  continued  in  this  ptoba- 
tionary  state,  is  to  unite  with  pious  persons  of 
all  denominations,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  universal  diffusion  of  Christian  principles, 
which  are  the  only  solid  foundation  for  the  hap> 
piness  of  man  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

**  Be  assured  that,  as  I  feel  enabled,  my  prayers 
shall  continue  to  be  put  up  for  thee.  That  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  may  preserve  thee  to  the  end, 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  thy  affectionate  and 
respectful  friend." 

In  the  5th  month  of  the  same  year,  W.  Allen 
was  deprived  of  his  only  daughter.  She  had 
been  married  upwards  of  a  year,  and  left  an 
infant  about  ten  days  old.  This  dispensation 
was  keenly  felt  by  her  tenderly  affectionate 
father,  who  had  formed  considerable  expectations 
from  her  superior  intellect  and  unaffected  piety. 
Yet  he  did  not  sorrow  ais  one  without  hope ; 
for  he  had  the  unspeakable  consolation  to  believe 
that  her  spirit  was  permitted  to  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  Heaven.  She  had  been, 
not  long  before  her  marriage,  acknowledged  as 
an  approved  minister  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  year  1824,  we  find  the  subject  of  our 
review  engaged  with  his  usual  assiduity  in  works 
of  benevolence.  The  extension  of  education  to 
the  poor,  was  still  an  object  of  attention,  yet  he 
was  anxious  to  encourage  those  in  easier  cir* 
cumstanees  to  afford  to  their  children  a  liberal 
portion  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction. 
As  a  means  of  promoting  a  proper  education,  he 
was  engaged  in  patronizing  and  supporting  a 
school  at  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  education  of 
young  persons  who  were  designed  for  teachers. 

To  that  seminary  he  paid  very   particular 


attention,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  then,  in 
addition  to  his  other  employments,  delivering 
lectures  twice  a  week  to  the  medica}  students  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  he  managed  to  afford  two 
evenings  in  the  week  to  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  there.  On  one  of  these  evenings  he  gave 
lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy ; 
and  on  the  other  his  instructions  were  of  a  more 
general  character,  in  which  religious  reading 
constituted  a  part  of  the  exercise. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  information 
was  received  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Russia, 
upon  which  W.  Allen  remarks,  that  his  having 
given  up  to  visit  him  at  Vienna  and  Verona, 
under  a  persuasion  of  religious  duty,  would  be 
a  source  of  consolation  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1826,  William  Allen  paid  a 
visit,  in  the  character  of  a  gospel  minister,  to 
very  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  says  was  accomplished  to  the 
peace  of  his  own  mind.  One  incident  noted  in 
this  visit  appears  worthy  of  specification.  There 
was  a  charity  school  at  Ross,  where  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  little  lame  beggar  boy,  who  had 
been  very  troublesome  in  the  streets,  was  placed ; 
and  soon  made  great  proficiency  in  his  learning. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  America,  where  he 
engaged  as  a  teacher,  was  respectably  married, 
and  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  No  doubt  many 
of  those  who  infest  the  streets  with  their  trouble- 
some importunities,  might,  by  a  proper  educa- 
tion, have  been  rendered  respectable  members  of 
the  community. 

In  the  1st  month,  1830,  his  aged  mother,  upon 
whose  declining  life  he  had  attended  with  true 
filial  tenderness,  was  removed  from  works  to 
rewards.  While  she  lived,  it  appears  that, 
amidst  the  variety  of  duties  which  were  con- 
stantly pressing  upon  him,  his  duty  to  her  was 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  imperative 
and  interesting.  He  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
spent  one  hour  of  the  day  in  a  visit  to  her. 

In  the  year  1831,  William  Alien  joined  bis 
friend  and  former  companion,  Stephen  Grellet, 
in  a  visit  to  several  counties  in  England,  and  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  they  com- 
menced a  second  journey  together,  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel,  through  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. As  the  cholera  was  then  spreading  in 
England,  vessels  from  that  country,  arriving  at 
the  continent,  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
quarantine.  Such  was  the  fear  of  infection, 
that,  upon  their  arrival  at  Helvmtsluys,  a  health 
officer  coming  alongside  of  their  vessel,  their 
papers  were  taken  up  with  'tongs  and  dipped  in  a 
fluid  before  he  ventured  to  receive  them. 

After  a  quarantine  of  ten  days,  our  friends 
were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  and 
they  passed  by  way  of  Rotterdam  to  Amster- 
dam, where  a  meeting  house  remained,  which 
was  the  property  of  Friends.  At  that  place 
they  held  a  religious  meeting.     At  Amsterdam 
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they  visited  an  infant  sdiooU  containing  sixty 
or  Beventy  pupils,  the  origin  of  which  was 
rather  singular.  During  the  war,  an  English 
ship  captured  a  Dutch  vessel  of  considerable 
value.  One  of  the  owners,  to  whom  a  share  of 
the  prize  was  allotted,  not  being  free  to  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use,  caused  enquiry  to  be 
■Hide  for  the  owners ;  anid  to  such  as  were  found 
their  property  was  restored.  But  there  were 
some  who  could  not  be  traced,  and  the  balance 
due  to  them  was  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  an  infant  school  at  Amsterdam.  This  wae 
the  first  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  Holland ;  but 
the  example  was  followed,  and  simitar  ones  set 
on  foot  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  that 
country. 

In  North  Holland  they  visited  an  interestbg 
Colony,  called  Frederick's  Oord,  which  was 
commenced,  about  fourteen  years  before,  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  paupers.  FifWa 
hundred  of  ti)e  most  destitute  were  collected^ 
cottages  were  built,  land  was  alloted  to  them, 
stock  was  provided,  and  such  judicious  modes 
of  employing  them  adopted,  that  the  burden  of 
their  maintenance  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
supported  by  themselves.  A  large  tract  of  un* 
cultivated  land  was  thus  reclaimed  ;  the  morab 
of  an  idle  and  burdensome  class  were  greatly 
improved,  and  schools  were  established  in  which 
the  children  received  a  good  common  education* 
This  colony,  as  far  as  our  inforraatio^n  extends, 
appears  to  be  a  successful  applicauon  of  the 
theory  that  the  true  method  of  relieving  the  poor 
is  to  instruct  and  assist  them  to  provide  ht 
themselves. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  our  travellers 
visited  the  few  Friends  residing  at  Barmen,  with 
whom  they  had  a  comfortable  meeting.  These 
people  had  received  some  harsh  treatment  from 
persons  in  authority^  on  account  of  their  religious 
scruples,  of  which  their  visitors  afterwards  took 
care  to  make  proper  representations  when  they 
met  with  persons  who  had  the  power  of  redress- 
ing their  grievances. 

They  afterwards  visited  the  Friends  at  Pyr- 
mont,  Minden,  aad  other  places.  In  several 
neighbourhoods  they  found  cottages  with  small 
>  allotments  of  land,  something  like  tliose  which 
WiUiam  Allen  had  been  promoting  at  Liiidfield. 
In  one  place  a  wealthy  Prussian  had  devoted  at 
iiMkSt  a  thousand  acres  to  these  allotments.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
the  work  of  charity  had  been  imperfectly  ac- 
complished. The  condition  of  these  cottages 
seems  to  have  clearly  illustrated  the  fact,  that 
when  people  are  sunk  into  tlie  lowest  condition 
of  poverty,  they  require,  not  only  that  the  means 
of  improving  their  condition  should  be  placed 
within  their  reach,  but  that  they  should  also  be 
instructed  how  to  render  them  available. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  tliis  journey,  though  it 
was  attended  with  a  number  of  interesting  inci- 
deals»abriefiioticeonlycanbegivea.  Our  travel- 


len  visited  the  most  pious  persons  whom  they 
could  find  in  their  way,  and  particularly  those  who, 
from  their  wealth  and  influence,  were  capable  of 
extensive  usefulness  to  others.  Their  labours 
in  the  diffusion  of  their  rel^ious  doctrines,  and 
die  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  were  chi^y, 
though  not  wholly,  conducted  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation.  At  Dresden  a  meeting  was  appointed, 
where  sixty  or  eighty  persons  attendedp  but  one 
who  had  been  engaged  as  an  interpreter  ^d  not 
appear.  Upon  the  circumstance  being  stated  to 
the  company,  an  elderly  female,  who  had  evi- 
denUy  been  highly  educated,  and  who  was  fouad 
to  be  the  Baroness  Drechsel,  came  forward  and 
translated,  in  a  feeling  manner,  into  the  Germaa 
language,  the  communications  which  our  friends 
were  concerned  to  deliver ;  S.  Grellet  speaking 
in  French,  and  W.  Allen  in  English.  This 
pious  woman  retained  till  her  death  a  Uvely 
remembrance  of  the  impressions  receive4  at  this 
meeting* 

After  visiting  Pragae,  Yienna,  Munich,  and 
various  other  places,  William  Allen  was  favoured 
to  arrive  safely  at  home  on  the  21st  of  10th 
month  1832,  afler  a  journey  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles. 

(To  b«  contlaiifld.^ 


VALUE  OF  MECHANICAL  SKILL  AND  LABOR. 

Philosophers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  lord 
Bacon,  have  been  puzzled  to  give  such  a  defini- 
tion of  Man — the  genus  .ti^o— as,  while  it 
strictly  identified  him,  should  exclude  all  other 
animals.  One  of  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers— I  forget  which  of  them— ^thought  he  had 
it,  when  he  described  him  as  an  unftathtrtd 
biped.  But,  unfortunately  for  our  philosopher, 
it  was  conclusively  shown  by  some  one  upon 
the  spot,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon 
this  definition  ; — ^he  plucked  the  feathers  from 
chanticleer,  and  exclaimed,  **  behold  your  man  f 
And,  moreover,  as  if  completely  to  overturn  the 
belief  of  those  of  more  modem  times,  who  might 
suspect  the  wag  was  not  as  wise  as  the  philoso- 
pher, some  explorer  of  seas  and  lands  unknown, 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  two-legged  creatursy 
that  was  decidedly  no  man,  fur  like  the  goose, 
his  body,  though  unfeathered,  was  poised  in  its 
length  upon  his  legs,  and  his  head,  which,  per$e% 
was  no  man's  head,  projected  horizontally, 
instead  of  vertically.  And  furtlier  still,  some 
physiologist,  whose  ability  was  greater  to  raise 
diihcultieSf  and  unsettle  theories,  than  to  offer 
better  in  their  stead,  boldly  declared,  that  man 
was  i^ot,  in  fact,  a  two  legged  wmdl — ^forthatbe 
had,  just  as  much  as  the  monkey  or  the  horse,  a 
real  bona  fide  set  of  fore  le^  and  hind  ones^ 
This  latter  suggestion  was  advocated  by  the 
Scotch  philosopher,  who  contended  that  man 
was  not  only  a  four  legged  animal,  but  that  he 
bad  originally  other  points  of  reeeniblance  to  the 
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Teal  quadruped,  which  time  and  contrary  habits 
had  almost  obliterated ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  so 
materially  changed  his  habits  and  appearance, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  define  him  !  Thus  it 
appeared  as  if  man,  in  spite  of  grave  schoolmen, 
and  keen-sighted  logicians,  would  be  obliged  to 
plod  on  fyr  another  six  thousand  years,  without 
any  more  satisfactory  notion  being  given  of  him 
in  the  Didtonary,  than  the  very  innocent  one, 
that  he  is  a  kuman  being  I  But  lo !  some  fellow, 
who  had  in  him  every  element  of  his  own  idea 
of  the  species,  on  rousing  himself  on  a  certain 
occasion  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  fence,  where 
he  had  been  napping,  instead  of  hoeing  his  com, 
cried  out,  as  did  Archimedes,  when  he  jumped 
from  his  bath,  *«  *  Eureka !  *  man  is  a  lazy  anv- 
maiy  And  this  definition  seems  to  have  been 
recently  well  eonfirnted;  for  we  are  told  that 
an  Indian  has  declared  that  the  main  great  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  our  species  was  laziness  ! 

We  will,  however,  leave  the  philosopher,  the 
drone,  and  the  Indian,  to  settle  this  matter  as 
best  they  may.  We  would  not  recommend  to 
die  grave  readers  of  the  Review;  to  perplex  their 
cogitations  with  so  knotty  and  debateable  a  ques- 
tion. The  writer's  opinion  is,  that  if  man  be  a 
lazy  animal,  he  is  also,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  an  industrious  and  ingenious  one.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  following  exceedingly  curious 
calculation  of  a  late  British  Quarterly  is  offered, 
showing  the  ability  of  skill  and  labour  to  increase 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  iron,  in  one  case  50,000, 
and  in  another  ne^ly  6,000  fold. 

**  Bar  iron,  worth  £\  sterling,  is  worth,  when 
converted  into— 

Horse-shoes,  jS2  10 

Knives  (table,)  36  00 

•   Needles,  71  00 

Pen-knife  blades,  657  00 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles,       807  00 
Balance  springs  of  watches,      50,000  00 

Cast  iron  worth  £l   sterlmg,  is  worth,  when 

converted  into*« 

Ordinary  machinery,  j84  00 

Larger  ornamental  work,  45  00 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work,  600  00 

Nock  chains,  &c.»  1,396  00 

Shirt  buttons,  5,896  00 

Thirty-one  poonds  of  Shropshire  iron  have 
been  made  into  wire  upwards  of  111  miles  in 
length ;  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a  part  of 
it  was  humourously  converted,  in  lieu  of  the 
horse-hatr,  into  a  barri8ter*8  wig.  The  process 
followed  to  effect  this  extraordinary  tenuity, 
consists  of  heatingthe  iron,  and  passing  it  through 
roflers  of  eight  inches  diameter,  going  at  the  rate 
of  400  revolutions  per  minute,  down  to  No.  4, 
OD  the  wire  guage.  It  is  afterwards  drawn  cold, 
at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  down  to  the  extent 
of  38  on  the  same  gnage,  and  so  completed  to 
^  rarprising  length  of  111  miles.  Of  the 
qnamity  of  inm  maoufteliifed  in  Oreat  Bfitain, 


South  Wales  produces  970,500  tons ;  Stafibrd^ 
shire  219,500;  Shropshire  81,250;  Scodand 
37,750 ;  Yorkshire  33,000 ;  Derbyshire  22,500 ; 
and  North  Wales  25,000." 

After  witnessing  these  results,  no  less  than 
after  contemplating  the  astonishing  powers  of 
the  steam  engine,  or  the  still  more  iuexpiicabie— 
intelligence,  we  might  almost  say«-of  the  mag* 
netic  tel^aph,  well  may  we  ejcclaim  with 
Beatae, 

*•  What  caanot  Art  and  In^tistry  petfonn, 
When  Science  plana  the  progress  of  their  toil  ? '' 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  Ui  mind,  not  merely  the  beneficial 
effects  of  industry,  both  in  an  individual  and 
national  point  of  view,  but  also  the  advantages, 
not  to  say  blessings,  often  attendant  on  a  neces* 
sity  to  labour  ;  for  true  it  is, 

'^From  labor,  health,  from  health,  contentment  springs ; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy." 

In  corroboration  of  this,  we  n;iay  ofton  have 
occasion  to  remark,  that  where  natural  privileges 
abound-^along  our  shores  for  instance,  where 
fish  and  fowl  may  be  depended  upon-— or  on  our 
frontiers,  where  game  is  abundant,  there  is  mani« 
fesdy  a  lack  of  industry  and  improvement.  Ne- 
cessity it  is  which  drives  to  labour— stimulates 
enterprise,  aad  is  the  parent  of  thrifu  Great 
natural  advantages,  where  the  means  of  subsist* 
ence  are  readily  procurable  with  but  little  ex* 
ertion,  so  far  from  being  beneficial  to  a  State,  are 
among  the  surest  means  of  deadening  its  energies 
and  opposing  its  progress  towards  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  Randolph  pithily  enough  re- 
marked in  reference  to  one  of  the  strongest  sec- 
tions of  our  Union,  that  it  owed  its  strength  to 
the  rigidness  of  its  climate,  and  the  roughness  of 
its  soil — its  staple  exports  being  granite  and  ice. 
How  incomparably  more  valuable,  as  may  just- 
ify be  inferred  from  the  results  which  have  been 
introduced  to  notice  in  the  above  extract,  ave 
the  mines  of  iron  or  of  coal,  than  those  of  gold  or 
silver !  If  we  look  toward  England,  and  take  a 
sweeping  glance  over  her  institutions  and  her 
habits,  and  inquire,  to  what,  most  particularly, 
she  is  indebted  for  her  extraordinary  strength 
and  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
answer  will  unquestionably  be-*-the  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  skill  with  which  she  appro- 
priates her  coal  ^nd  her  iron.  These  are  the 
bone  and  the  sinew*— they  form  the  foundation 
of  her  greatness.  Were  her  coal  fields  gold,  and 
her  iron  silver,  England  could  not  be  what  she 
has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Her  popu- 
lation would  diminish-— her  wealth  would  be  less 
substantial— her  institutions  woidd  be  less  cha- 
racterized by  that  breadth  of  liberty^  which  indi- 
cates a  high  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  the 
man,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizen.  As  to 
her  energies,  both  mental  and  physieal,  we  might 
go  to  S|Min  or  lo  Mexico,  to  ascertain  what  they 
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would  be.   60  true  are  the  lines  of  the  poet—* 

'<  With  gold  and  gems,  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 
If  bleak  and  barren,  Scotia's  hills  arise; 
There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 
Here,  peaceful  are  the  vales  and  pure  the  skies, 
And  freedom  ijres  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes." 

Let  those  who  have  granite  and  ice-*who 
have  coal  and  iron — who  hare  bleak  hills  and  a 
temperature  oAen  below  zero,  not  repine  orer 
their  apparently  less  favourable  lot,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sunny  South,  whose  streams  may 
wash  down  gold,  or  the  exploration  of  whose 
mines  may  yield  to  the  enervated  searcher,  the 
most  precious  jewels  Necessity,  after  all,  is  the 
most  powerful  stimulant  to  man,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  conviction  that  even  in  the  apparently 
severe  sentence  passed  upon  Adam,  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Divine  Being  is  conspicuous.  It 
calls  up  his  powers-arouses  his  enei^es — and 
as  he  overcomes  one  difficulty  after  another,  he 
feels  within  himself  that  he  is,  indeed,  a  beinff 
**  holding  laiger  discourse— -looking  before  and 
after."  It  is,  we  confidehtly  believe,  with  the 
man,  somewhat  as  it  is  with  the  Ckriiiian,  He 
who  would  tlioroughly  develope  the  capacities 
which  ought  not  to  slumber  within  him,  if  he 
would  rightly  discharge  his  duties  to  society, 
must,  to  some  extent,  he  stimulated  by  die 
pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the  Christian,  who 
would  prove  himself  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight,  will  surely  be  tried  in  the  furnace  of  ad- 
versity. Z. 

MUSIC  AND  ITS  INFI.UENC15. 
The  following  judicious  remarks  are  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  received,  which  was 
printed  in  London,  in  the  year  1846. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  following  remarks  will  have 
much  weight  with  such  as  do  not  recognize  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  They  are  addressed 
to  those  who  acknowledge  that  Man  is  a  beiug 
destined  for  immortality,  and  that  it  is  both  his 
interest  and  his  duty  constandy  to  keep  in  view 
this  hiB  high  calling ;— -*<  to  pass  the  time  of  his 
sojourning  here  in  fear" — to  remember  that 
he  is  a  stranger  in  the  earth-^a  pilgrim  towards 
**  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly." 

With  this  comprehensive  view  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, it  will  be  the  desire  of  the  sincere 
Christian  to  ascertain  whether  his  pursuits  are 
tending  to  wean  his  heart  from  the  love  of  sensual 
pleasures,  or  to  bind  him  still  more  closely  to 
those  objects  in  which  our  fallen  nature  delights, 
but  which  can  afford  no  gratification  to  the  im- 
mortal spirit  when  landed  in  eternity,  m^iere  all 
the  organs  of  sense,  with  every  thing  material, 
shall  be  leA  behind  to  moulder  in  dust  and  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  exalted 
view  of  fflan*s  future  state  of  being,  in  connexion 


with  his  fallen  condition  by  nature,  and  conse- 
quent proneness  to  indulge  in  pursuits  which  re- 
tard his  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness in  eternity,  that  He,  who  ''  knew  what  was 
in  man,"  declared  that  if  any  man  take  not  up  his 
cross,  deny  himself,  and  follow  Him,  he  cannot 
be  his  disciple.  The  Christian  accordingly 
feels  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  without 
restraint  in  every  thing  which  ministers  to  his 
gratification. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  the  truth 
of  which,  it  is  presumed,  all  Christians  will  as- 
sent, we  may  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the 
practice  in  question  tends  to  promote  or  retard 
man's  advancement,  with  reference  to  the  blu- 
est object  of  his  existence. 

That  Music  is,  in  itself,  essentially  wrong, 
probably  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  The 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  the  beautifiil 
economy  of  his  providence,  amply  provided  for 
the  reasonable  gratification,  even  of  the  outward 
senses  of  his  creature  man.  The  smell,  the 
taste,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  each  supplied  with 
objects  of  pleasurable  sensation.  The  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  flowers,  the  deliciousness  of  fruits, 
and  the  melody  of  the  proves,  are  all  calculated 
to  call  forth  his  gratitude  and  admiration;  and 
that  heart  must  be  callous  indeed,  which  can  re- 
main unmoved  by  the  .sweets  and  beauties  of 
this  fair  creation,  of  which  the  exhilarating  mu- 
sic of  the  feathered  tribes  forms  so  delightful  a 
portion.  But  the  cultivation  of  music  by  human 
beings  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  on  their 
parts  as  an  art  or  acquirement,  absorbing  a  large 
portion  of  time  and  attention,  with  which  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question,  whether  the  end  at- 
tained is  at  all  commensurate. 

And  what  is  the  end  attained  ?  It  cannot  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  that  it  enlightens  the  under- 
standing, or  that  it  adds  to  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  whatever 
other  ailments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  that  the  most  poweriul  reason  for 
its  indulgence,  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  to 
the  senses.  Thus  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
taste,  a  very  large  portion  of  time  is  consumed, 
the  attention  is  deeply  riveted,  whilst  nothing 
worthy  of  rational  beings  is  acquired.  From 
such  an  absorption  of  time  and  attention,  we 
may  naturally  expect  a  correspondent  disposition 
— a  mind  delighting  m  trifles;  and  a  propor- 
tionate indisposition  for  employments  of  a  more 
substantial  and  intellectual  character.  It  seems, 
therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
tendency  of  the  cultivation  of  this  popular  art, 
is  to  weaken  the  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter. This  inference  is  not  unsupported  by  facts. 
Whether  we  refer  to  History  and  Biography,  or 
search  for  living  examples,  it  will  be  found,  (it  is 
believed,)  that  few  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in 
this  department,  have  also  been  remarkable  for 
either  scientific  or  re^gi<»us  attainments :  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  most  renowned  mnsiciaiis. 
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ha^e  generally  been  found  amongst  a  class  whose 
moral  standard  is  perverted,  if  not  low.  If  thus 
injurious  individoally,  it  must  be  so  collectively : 
aecordinf^y,  when  the  high  cultivation  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts  has  proceeded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  have  become  nationalf  these  usual  ap- 
pendages and  promoters  of  luxury,  have  been 
the  precarsors  or  iadications  of  effeminacy, 
weakness  and  decay.  These  effects,  indeed, 
are  just  what  we  may  expect,  or  rather  what  it 
would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect,  from  the 
almost  idolatrous  appropriation  of  mental  energy, 
which  those  pursuits,  from  their  fascinating  na- 
ture, are  peculiarly  apt  to  engender,  and  from 
their  tendency,  when  thus  cultivated  to  excess, 
to  produce  a  neglect  of  the  sober  duties  of  life, 
and  of  those  useful,  practical  employments,  which 
promote  the  true  weal  of  nations.* 

^  Pdybtus,  indeed,  relates  that  he  could  |^ive 
no  solid  reason  why  one  tribe  of  the  Arcadians 
should  have  been  so  civilized,  and  the  other  so 
barbarous,  but  that  the  former  were  fond,  and  the 
latter  ignorant  of  music.  But  if  music  had  any 
effect  in  the  civilization,  this  effect  would  be  seen 
in  the  manners  and  not  in  the  morals  of  man- 
kind ....  Musical  Italians  are  esteemed  a  soft 
and  effeminate,  but  they  are  generally  reputed  a 
depraved  people.  Music,  in  short,  though  it 
breathes  soft  influences,  cannot  yet  breathe  mo- 
lality into  the  mind." 

«*  Music,  again  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
foundation  of  any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  may 
give  spirits  for  the  moment,  as  strong  liquor  does, 
but  when  the  effect  of  the  liquor  is  over,  the 
spirits  flag,  and  the  mind  is  again  torpid.  It  can 
give  no  solid  encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  pros- 
pects. It  can  afford  no  anchorage  ground  which 
shall  hold  the  mind  in  a  storm.'M' 

One  motive  which  doubtless  operates  exten- 
sively as  an  inducement  for  the  teaching  of  music, 
is  IHephf.  It  gratifies  the  Vanity  of  paronts, 
as  well  as  of  children,  when  they  are  admired  for 
Aeir  proficiency  in  so  fashionable  an  accom- 
plishment. But  the  utter  inconsistency  of  such 
a  motive  with  the  spirit  of  the  (Gospel,  is  too 
apparent  to  require  arguments  to  prove  it.  And 
sorely  no  Christian  parent  would  voluntarily 
inenr  the  responsibili^  of  having  been  the  in- 
stmment  of  thus  fostering  in  the  minds  of  his 


*  This  i«  not  intended  to  imply  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  what  are  termed  the  /n4  arts  ;  to  which 
muiy  of  the  objections  to  music  are  not  applicable,  in- 
msmoch  as  the^  nuy,  when  rightly  employed,  be  made 
veally  sabservient  to  the  advancement  of  usefal  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time  it  mdst  be  admitted  that  Chris- 
tianity  can  never  sanction  the  appropriation  of  that 
large  amount  of  time  and  superior  talent  which  is  often 
wasted  on  works  of  mere  fancy  and  of  no  practical 
utility  ;-*much  less,  when  that  time  and  talent  are  ex- 
pended on  sabjects  that  are  calculated  to  shock,  or 
what  is  worse,  to  blunt  those  fine  feelings  of  delicacy 
and  profviety,  which  ma^,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  be 
tanned  the  safeguards  of  virtue. 

t  See  Clarkaoa'fl  "  Portiaitore/*  Yol.  1,  Chap.  3. 


children,  any  of  those  evil  propensities  which  it 
is  the  object  of  tlie  Gospel  to  subdue. 

Should  any  plead  the  example  of  good  men 
under  the  shadowy  dispensation  of  the  Law,  we 
may  observe,  that  we  might  on  the  same  ground 
justify  the  plurality  of  wives  and  other  practices 
not  sanctioned  by  the  gospel.  As  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live  under  a  more  spiritual  and  per- 
fect dispensation,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  look  to  Him 
who  is  the  Christian's  perfect  pattern ;  and  in 
His  example,  or  that  of  His  aposdes,  we  shall 
find  no  authority  for  such  a  recreation. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  author  before 
quoted,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  parents, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth. 

**  Music  has  been  so  generally  cultivated,  and 
to  such  perfection,  thatnt  now  ceases  to  delight 
the  ear,  unless  it  comes  from  the  fingers  of  the 
proficient  But  great  proficiency  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  this  science  without  great  sacrifice  of 
time.  If  the  education  of  young  females  is 
thought  most  perfect,  when  their  musical  attain- 
ments are  the  highest,  not  only  hours,  but  even 
years,  must  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit.  Such  a 
devotion  to  this  one  object,  must,  it  is  obvious, 
leave  less  time  than  is  proper  for  others  that  are 
more  important.  The  knowledge  of  domestic 
occupations,  and  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  reading,  must  be  abridged  in  pro- 
portion as  the  science  is  cultivated  to  professional 
precision.  And  hence  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  the  sober  world,  to  be  chargeable  with  a 
criminal  waste  of  time....Now  all  this  long  ap- 
plication is  of  a  sedentary  nature....In  proportion 
as  the  body  is  weakened  by  the  sedentary  nature 
of  the  employment,  it  is  weakened  again  by  the 
enervating  powers  of  the  art.  Thus  the  nervous 
system  b  acted  upon  by  two  enemies  at  once. 
Hence  the  females  of  the  present  age  amongst 
whom  this  art  has  been  cultivated  to  excess,  are 
generally  found  to  have  a  weak  and  languid 
constitution,  and  to  be  disqualified,  more  dian 
others,"  for  the  performauce  of  their  domestic 
and  social  duties.  ^  And  this  waste  of  time  is 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  firequently 
happens  that  when  young  females  nuirry,  music 
is  thrown  aside,  after  all  £e  yean  that  have  been 
spent  in  its  acquisition,  as  an  employment  either 
then  unnecessary,  or  as  an  employment  which, 
amidst  the  cares  of  a  family,  they  have  not  lei- 
sure to  follow." 

To  the  above  extract,  we  may  add  que,  (in 
which  all  Christians  must  unite,)  from  another 
pious  author. 

«*  With  respect  to  young  people^  it  peculiarly 
behooves  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  to 
see  that  such  amusements  only  be  adopted,  as 
may  not  prove  injurious  to  their  religion  or  vir- 
tue ;  but  which  may  tend  to  promote  their  pos- 
sessing a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 
««Were  our  minds  rightly  regulated  and  our 
afifections  set  on  things  above,  very  little  which 
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is  caUed  amusement  would  be  thought  necessary 
for  those  who  are  arrived  at  mature  age."* 

Before  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  what  is  term- 
ed Sacred  Music^  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
so  nearly  universal  is  its  introduction  amotig 
Christian  professors,  and  so  strong  the  natural 
and  educational  prejudice  in  its  favour,  that  it 
requires  no  slight  effort,  so  to  divest  the  mind  of 
its  preconceived  opinions,  as  to  enable  it  to  take 
acdm  and  dispassioiiate  view  of  the  question. 

Surely  no  one  of  ordinary  understanding  in 
the  present  enlightened  age,  can  seriously  believe 
that  the  sweet  sounds  proceeding  from  the  inani- 
mate organ,  will  be  appreciated  as  acceptable 
worship  by  HiM,whodelightB  in  the  sacrifices  of 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  even  though 
uttered  in  the  homely  language  of  the  poor  pub- 
lican. Then  why  is  it  introduced  ?  Is  it  not 
to  please  the  itching  ears  of  d^enerated  Chris- 
tian professors  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  indicates  its  use  during  the 
time  of  the  Aposdes,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  until  nearly  midniglii 
darkness  had  overspread  the  church.  And  it 
may  be  useful,  for  protestants,  at  least,  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  organ  was,  according  to  history, 
first  used  in  public  worship — may  we  not  say, 
to  supply  the  lack  of  divinely  attuned  hearts — 
by  Yitailian,  a  bishop  or  pope  of  Rome,  about 
the  year  G60«  It  then  became  a  component  part 
of  that  half- Jewish,  half-Heathen  robe  of  gorgeous 
and  imposing  ceremonies,  with  which  the  Church 
sought  to  adorn  herself,  when  she  had  nearly 
lost  the  beautiful  garments  of  purity,  simplicity, 
and  spirituality,  in  which  she  was  originally  ar- 
rayed by  her  divine  Founder. 

(To  be  eonUaaed.) 


Selected  for  Frieadt'  Review. 
MARY  CAPPER  TO  HER  NIECES. 

I  have  no  discouraging  language  to  hold  forth : 
very  marvellous,  in  my  view,  is  the  mercy  that 
redeemed  my  life  from  destruction,  and  with- 
holdeth  not  his  goodness  in  my  old  age. 

Prize  your  privileges,  my  beloved  relatives ! 
nurtured  in  the  pure  principles  of  Gospel  truth, 
the  unsophisticated  religion  of  Jesus !  My  heart, 
my  understanding,  my  every  faculty  is  satisfied 
with  the  pure  principles  professed  by  the  Socie- 
ty, in  their  first  powerful  promulgation,  and  as  I 
now  Believe  them  to  be  held  by  die  honest,  sim- 
ple and  pure  in  heart,  and  the  faithful  in  word 
and  deed,  among  us. 

To  be  united  to  such  a  society ;  to  know  the 
Foundation  and  living  Corner  Stone !  ah !  my 
soul,  what  is  there  comparable  to  this!  Not 
the  increase  of  com,  wine  or  oil,  or  of  any  worldly 
possessions!  With  these  views,  my  precious 
relatives,  1  do,  at  times,  feel  a  gentle  constraint 

•  Take's  ««Principleg  of  Religion,"  Chap.  9. 


to  leave  my  own  home  comforts,  which  I  highly 
value,  and  to  go  firom  place  to  place,  and  from 
family  to  femily^  with  a  heartfelt  desire,  so  far 
as  ability  is  given,  to  stir  np  the  pure  mind, 
which  is  liable,  you  know,  to  be  oppressed; 
hardly  rising  at  times  above  visible  objects. 
Alas !  how  few  come  cleaii  out  of  selfishness, 
and  of  the  spirit  and  defilements  of  the  world ! 
Far  am  I  from  writing  thus,  as  having  overcome, 
but  toy  heart's  strong  desire  is  to  press  on ;  not 
looking  too  much  at  discouraging  things,  past, 
present,  or  to  come ;  but  with  a  steady  faith  to 
put  my  trust  in  that  Power  which  can  subdae 
all  that  stands  in  the  opposition.  O !  how  does 
the  Lord  instruct  us  to  live  above  perishing 
things,  even  his  goodly  gifls.  How  are  we  led 
along  as  we  can  bear  it !  Thus,  in  all  things, 
we  may  gather  instruction;  lesving  such  a*  we 
understand  not,  to  a  future  day. 

M.  Cappbii« 


THE  OAK — CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT. 

Take  an  acorn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  tie  a 
string  round  it  in  such  a  way  that,  when  sus- 
pended, the  blunt  end  of  the  acorn,  where  the 
cup  was,  is  upwards.  Hang  it  thus  prepared  in 
the  inside  of  a  botde,  or  hyacinth  glass,  contain- 
ing a  iitde  water,  taking  care  that  the  acorn  does 
not  reach  the  water  within  an  inch,  wrap  Hie 
bottle  all  over  in  flannel,  so  as  to  keep  it  dark 
and  warm,  and  put  it  in  a  warm  place.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  the  acorn  will  have  swollea,  its 
coat  will  have  bunt,  and  a  little  white  point  will 
make  its  appearance  at  the  end  opposite  the 
water.  This  point  is  the  ftK>t ;  the  acorn  is 
now  changing  its  nature  and  becoming  an  odk; 
still,  however,  it  must  be  staitioned  in  the  dark, 
kept  clear  of  the  water,  and  so  it  must  continue 
till  the  young  root  is  at  least  half  an  inch  long, 
l^n  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  rise  higher ; 
but  it  is  only  when  from  the  neck  of  the  root  a 
little  point  begins  to  turn  upwards  that  it  is  safe 
to  allow  the  water  to  touch  it  At  that  time  Uie 
aconi  has  ceased  to  be  an  acorn,  and  has  really 
become  a  young  oak  \  for  the  little  point  direct- 
ing itself  upwanis  is  the  beginnmg  of  that  Iftink 
which  a  century  later  may  form  the  timber  of  a 
frigate.  As  soon  as  this  young  stem  begins  to 
shoot,  the  oak  will  require  a  dose  of  light,  a  Iitde 
every  day;  and  it  also  yearns  for  more  food,  so 
that  its  root,  which  is  in  reality  its  mouth,  nrast 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  water,  and  to  drink  it. 
Afler  these  events  have  come  to  pass,  the  little 
creature  breathes,  arid  iqust  have  air ;  digests^ 
and  must  have  light;  sucks  greedily,  and  most 
have  firesh  water  ^ven  to  its  root,  ^hich,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  permitted  to  be  wholly 
covered  ;  just  that  point  wh«»  the  stem  begiss 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  water.  The  pet  having 
been  brought  to  this  its  first  state  of  existence, 
must  be  put  in  the  window.  At  first  it  will  be 
a  stout  thread,  >^httisfa  and  oovsrtd  with  tiny 
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scales  ;  then  the  scales  will  expand  a  little,  and 
the  end  will  become  greefner.  Next  will  appear 
some  little  leaves ;  hair  will  begin  to  grow,  veins 
wHI  branch  ;  the  old  scales  wiU  fall  off,  and  by 
slow  degress  the  leaves  will  arrange  themselves 
upon  the  stem,  each  unfolding  from  the  bosom 
of  the  other.  And  thus,  out  of  a  little  starch 
and  gum,  for  the  acorn  was  not  much  more, 
manUold  parts,  will  be  curiously  produced  by 
the  wonderful  creative  powers  of  nature. — Gar- 
denar*9  Chronicle, 
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Though  we  have  ito  desire  to  obtain  or  deserve 
the  charactei  of  agitators,  but  would  decidedly 
prefer  moving  quietly  along,  and  making  the  best 
we  may  of  a  troublesome  and  perturbated  world, 
there  are  two  subjects,  which  are  briefly  noticed  in 
our  summary  of  the  news,  to  which  we  would 
willingly  invite  the  serious  attention,  not  only  of 
ih»  readers  of  the  Keview,  but  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  general. 

The  fint  of  these  is  the  Mexican  war.  From  all 
dtft  yet  appears,  we  may  expect  this  sanguinary 
coatert  to  continue,  for  a  time  to  which  we  canndt 
asmgn  a  limit,  to  exhaust  the  resouioes  of  the  con- 
tending republics,  and  to  embitter  the  spirits  of 
those  who  engage  in  it;  while  it  is  sweeping 
thousands  of  men  unprepared  to  their  final  accoant. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  most 
considerate  people,  fully  believe  that  neither  moral 
rectimde  nor  political  expediency,  can  justify  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  desolating  conflict.  There 
are^  probably,  few,  if  any,  who,  upon  a  deliberate 
view  of  existing  ciroumttaaces,  will  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  govemment  of  the  United  States 
hare  the  power  to  sti^  Uie  effusion  of  blood,  and 
raalare  to  both  oountriea  the  blessings  of  peaoe, 
witfunit  the  sacrifice  of  any  unquestionable  right. 
The  constitution  which  binds  us  together,  was  pro- 
feaeedly  establie^ed  to  ittsure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  In  this  enumeration 
we  find  no  intimation  of  foreign  conquest  That 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  embraced  in  the  plan. 
Now  let  us  serioosly  inquire  whether  the  employ- 
mem  of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  industry  of  the 
people,  to  purposes  totally  opposite  to  those  de- 
Agned  by  the  constitution,  is  not  a  grievance  <^f 
whieh  we  have  a  right  to  complain  in  a  peaceable 
and  conslitQtioaal  manner  ?  A nd  believing,  as  many 
of  us  ceftainly  do,  that  this^sonflict  is  unrighteous 
and  unneoessafy,  it  becomes  an  important  con- 
Mdefatiea  whether  we  ought  not  to  make  our  voices 


heard  by  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  govemment. 
If  remonstrances  against  the  further  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  bearing  the  signatures  of  all  who  disap* 
prove  of  the  existing  contest,  could  be  laid  before 
congress,  there  can  be  little  doubt  bat  an  impres- 
sion would  be  made  which  the  members  of  that 
body  would  not  disregard* 

The  other  subject,  alluded  to,  is  that  of  capital 
punishment  From  a  vote  in  the  legiriatnre  of 
Peimsylvania,  noted  in  this  week's  report,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  laws  of  this  state  must  still,  for  a 
time,  contain  this  vestige  of  barbarism.  We  should 
gladly  believe  that  ia  laige  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania  are  convinced  that  the  religion 
which  we  profess  gives  no  sanction  to  the  retaliatory 
law  of  blood  for  blood,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  murderer  is  so  far  from  providing  additional  secu- 
rity to  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  that  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  murder.  We^  therefore, 
suggest  the  enquiry,  whether  the  decision  above 
noticed,  ought  not  to  rouse  the  friends  of  humanity 
to  a  renewed  and  vigorous  exertion  to  bring  into  view 
the  all  conttoUing  infloence  of  public  opinion,  in  order 
to  introduce  into  our  penal  code  such  improvements 
as  will  leave  our  citizens,  of  the  most  delicate  reli- 
gious sensibility,  at  liberty  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
box  of  the  jury,  or  on  the  stand  of  the  witness. 


A  notice  of  the  decease  of  Abraham  Shearman 
was  inserted  in  our  16th  number.  The  following 
obituary  has  sinoe  been  received  from  a  valued 
friend: 

]>iso,--»In  New  Bedford,  Mass.*  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  ult.,  Abbahak  Shsabmak,  Jr.,  a  valu* 
able  and  highly  esteemed  elder^  and  member  of 
New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting,  ui  the  71st  year 
of  hisase. 

Our  departed  friend  was  drawn,  in  early  man- 
hood, through  the  influences  of  tne  Holy  Spirit,  to 
seek  that  reconciliation  with  God  which  is  only  to 
be  witnessed  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
and  being  favoured  to  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  and  yielding  to  the  convictions  of  duty, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  relisious  society  ot 
Friends.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  usefulness 
in  the  church,  bein^  qualified  to  fill  some  of  the 
most  important  stations  in  it,  and  these  duties  he 
was  favoured  to  discharge  to  the  peace  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  He  was 
earnestly  engaged  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  they 
they  have  ever  been  professed  by  Friends ;  these 
he  advocated  in  the  gentleness  and  peaceable 
spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  manifesting  a  lively  con- 
cern for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church ;  and 
this  concern  coutinued  with  him  to  the  last.  His 
close  vras  in  accordance  with  his  life — ^being  fa* 
voured  to  experience  Him  to  be  his  evening  song 
who  had  been  his  morning  light,  and  to  feel  the 
blessed  assurance  that  nothing  reaoained  in  his 
way,  often  acknowledging  that  it  was  not  for  any 
thing  that  he  had  done,  but  that  his  only  hone  oT 
acceptance  was  througn  the  mercy  of  God  in  jesus 
Christ  our  Savkrar. 
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Died, — At  Friend's  Boarding  School,  Providence; 
R.  I.,  11th  month,  25th  1847,  after  an  illness  of  six 
days,  Thomas  W.  Whitb,  of  Elisabeth  city,  N.  C. 
aged  2 1  years.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the  school 
for  six  or  seven  months,  and  such  was  the  uniform 
correctness  of  his  deportment,  that  on  no  occasion  did 
Ite  incur  censure  or  reproof  from  the  officers  of  the 
institution.  Though  so  suddenly  called  away,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  Hfe  and  when  about  to  enter  upon 
its  more  active  scenes,  with  high  hopes  and  bright 

S respects,  still  we  have  good  reason  to  feel  assured, 
lat  he  had  not  neglected  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  momentous  change. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of  the  South  Division  of  Walts  Monthly  Med- 
ingy  concerning  Anna  Price,  deceased. 

Whilst  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  consistent 
Christian  course  of  our  late  honoured  friend, 
Anna  Price,  and  record,  for  the  instruction  of 
survivors,  some  of  her  experiences,  we  desire  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  by  ^  the  grace  of  God" 
that  she  was  what  she  was. 

Our  beloved  friend,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
^  Joseph  and  Sarah  Tregelles,  of  Falmouth,  was 
born  there  in  1759.  It  may  be  said,  in  her  case, 
that  ^wisdom  and  stability"  accompanied  the 
early  dedication  of  her  talents  to  the  Lord ;  and 
in  a  memorandum,  penned  on  the  day  she  was 
1 1  years  old,  after  pouring  out  her  gratitude  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  for  the  abundant  temporal 
blessings  enjoyed  by  her,  she  adds, "  Oh !  Father, 
stretch  out  Thy  most  powerful  arm,  and  save 
me  whilst  I  am  young,  and  in  my  *  tender  years.' 
Oh !  preserve  me  from  the  many  temptations  of 
this  evil  and  alluring  world!"  But  whilst  she 
retained  to  advanced  life  a  sweet  and  vivid  re* 
membrance  of  Divine  love  to  her  soul  in  her 
childhood,  she  has  also  been  heard  to  allude  to 
some  of  the  temptations  which  subsequently  be- 
set her  path,  when,  for  a  short  time,  less  restric- 
tion in  the  choice  of  her  associates,  her  books, 
and  an  indulgence  in  drees,  drew,  her  mind  from 
that  close  watchfulness  in  which  she  knew  true 
peace  consisted.  It  was  then  that  her  tenderly 
concerned  mother  sently  unfolded  to  her  the 
exercise  of  her  mind,  on  her  account;  and  told 
her,  that  whilst  she  felt  how  little  she  could  do 
for  the  best  welfare  of  her  child,  she  had  been 
engaged  to  lay  her  case  before  the  Lord.  This 
admonition  led  to  close  self-«xamination ;  her 
ear  was  open  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and 
after  deep  baptisms  of  spirit  she  was  enabled  to 
yield  up  all  that  she  felt  the  Lord's  controvers^r 
was  with ;  and  continuing  to  abide  in  His  holy 
fear,  she  became  prepared  for  service  in  the 
church.  About  this  period  of  her  life  she  en- 
joyed many  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
her  valued  friend,  Catherine  Phillips,  whose 
enlarged  understanding,  in  Uiings  natural  and 
divine,  she  highly  appreciated. 

When  about  22  years  of  age  she  was  married 
to  Peter  Price,  of  Stourport,  who  removed  his 


residence  to  Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  where  they 
settled.  For  many  years  a  large  portion  of  care 
rested  on  our  dear  friend,  in  the  numerous 
claims  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  but  she  was 
concerned  rightly  to  discharge  her  respective 
duties  in  her  household  and  in  the  church. 
When  26  years  of  age  she  was  appointed  an 
elder.  Her  judgment  was  sound  and  discrimi- 
nating, and  she  was  qualified  by  deep  fellow- 
feeling  to  **  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  con- 
firm the  feeble  knees."  In  1797  she  was  re- 
corded a  minister;  and  in  the  year  1801  she 
removed,  with  her  husband  and  family,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Neath,  where  she  resided  for 
the  last  forty-five  years  of  her  life,  and  adorned 
by  her  daily  watchful  walk,  the  "doctrine  of 
God  her  Saviour."  Her  chief  desire  was,  that 
her  will  might  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  hence  she  was  enabled  to  meet  her  many 
domestic  bereavements  with  fortitude  and  sab* 
mission;  and  on  the  several  occasions  when 
consigning  to  the  mve  the  remains  of  her  be- 
loved husband  and  five  of  their  children,  she 
bore  her  public  testimony  to  the  all-sustaining 
power  and  goodness  of  Him  in  whom  she 
trusted.  As  long  as  her  strength  admitted  of  it, 
she  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  our  Meet- 
ings for  Worship  and  Discipline,  including  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Her  communications  in  the 
ministry  were  generally  concise.  They  were 
weighty,  dear,  and  Impressive ;  and  she  was 
especially  careful  to  heed  the  restraining,  as  well 
as  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  in  her  religious  services.  In  latter  years, 
when  confined  to  her  home,  she  continued  to 
feel,  and  often  to  express,  a  deep  concern  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Truth,  and  the  preservation  of 
her  fellow  members  on  the  immutable  founda- 
don,  desiring  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith;  that  *« being  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  love,"  they  might  *«  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  Saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  In  this  love 
her  own  heart  was  enlarged  towards  all,  and  she 
remarked,  that  she  desired  ^  so  to  abide  in  this 
love,  as  to  be  prepared  to  unite  with  the  just  of 
all  ages  in  one  harmony  of  praise  unto  the 
Lord." 

In  the  spring  of  1845  she  had  a  serious  attack 
of  illness,  but  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution an  unclouded  evidence  was  granted  to  her 
that  all  was  peace.  She  said,  «'  my  desire  is  so 
to  be  kept  as  a  litde  child,  in  a  state  of  re- 
duction, ready  to  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
I  woidd  not  exchange  the  sense  I  am  favoured 
with  of  the  Divine  presence  and  support  for  all 
that  the  world  can  bestow;  I  desire  that  the 
world  may  be  kept  as  under  our  feet;"  addingf 
*'  *  He  that  loveth  anything  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me;'  there  is  no  new  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  have  feared  that  too 
much  latitade  and  mixture  have  crept  into  our 
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Society,  but  the  dear  Redeemer's  terms  remain 
to  be  applicable  to  all.  *  If  any  man  wiU  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  hb 
cross  dsiily  and  follow  me;'  not  crosses  of  our 
own  making,  but  *  the  cross  of  Christ.'  "  On 
one  occasion,  when  her  son  took  leave  of  her 
tor  the  night,  she  solemnly  said,  ^My  desire  for 
my  children  is  comprised  in  these  words  of  our 
Lord^s  prayer,  *that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us.'  "  She  remarked,  that 
she  did  not  see  whether  now,  or  a  little  while 
hence,  she  might  be  removed  from  them,  but 
she  desired  to  be  found  with  oil  in  her  vessel 
ready ;  it  was  said,  «« while  the  bridegroom  tar- 
ried they  all  slumbered  and  slept,"  signifying 
that  she  felt  instructed  by  this,  that  nhere  was 
nothing  she  could  do  for  herself;  but  the  point 
was  having  oil  in  her  vessel  ready  for  the  mid« 
night  cry,  *«  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh." 
She  dwelt  much  on  abounding  mercies,  and  when 
recurring  to  an  affecting  struggle  for  breath,  which 
had  threatened  immediate  dissolution,  she  said, 
**li  ia  seldom  I  ask  for  temporal  blessings,  but 
I  did  ask  that  I  might  be  spared  a  return  of  that 
struggle,"  adding,  **  not  that  in  the  suffering  I 
feel  that  there  is  anything  like  vengeance,  for  my 
spirit  feels  such  an  union  with  Divine  love,  and 
I  have  such  an  abiding  sense  of  this  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  words,  '  I  in  them  and  Thou  in 
me/  "  AAer  this  severe  illness  she  was  wholly 
confined  up-stairs,  but  her  mind  lost  none  of  its 
former  brightness,  reminding  us  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Scripture,  **  The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  ehining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  Her  maternal  feelings 
were  much  tried  during  this  period,  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  invdid  daughter,  to  whom  she  ,was 
closely  united  in  gospel  fellowship,  but  her  un- 
failing Helper  was  near  to  sustain,  and  as  the 
remains  were  being  removed  from  the  house, 
with  a  clear  and  melodious  voice  she  raised  the 
ascription  of  ^  thanksgiving  and  praise  unto  Him 
who  ^doeth  all  things  well!'"  Her  patience, 
cheerfulness,  and  humility,  were  truly  edifying, 
and  many  were  the  opportunities  which  pre- 
sented, when  as  one  well  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  she  brought  ^out  of  the 
treasury  things  new  and  old."  In  one  of  the 
last  of  these  occasions,  when  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  the  litUe  company  around  it  sat  in  so- 
lemn stillness,  she  said  her  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  snares  which  endanger  us, 
because  the  enemy  was  very  busy,  so  that  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord  had  need  be  minded  by 
all,  **  Watch  and  pray  always,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation;"  and  again,  **  What  I  say  uuto  you 
I  say  unto  all,  watch."  At  another  time  she 
said,  **  I  have  petitioned  to  be  kept  in  faith  and 
patience  to  the  end,  and  I  tiiink  I  have  had  an 
evidence  that  my  prayer  will  be  granted."  Soon 
after  this  her  strength  rapidly  declined;  and  when 
ber  attached  chikhen  were  collected  around  her 


bed,  acutely  feeling  the  struggle  of  having  to  re- 
sign her,  she  counselled  them  in  the  words  of 
the  apostie  John,  **  *  Littie  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols,'  from  idols  of  every  kind." 
A  few  evenings  before  the  close,  as  her  son  wad 
sitting  by  the  bed-side,  she  called  his  attention, 
and  said,  ^  It  may  be  a  satis&ction  to  my  chil- 
dren and  friends,  afler  I  am  gone,  to  know  that 
I  feel  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  to  be  cast  out, 
and  I  can  say  that  the  principles  in  which  I  have 
been  educated  are  those  of  my  judgment;"  and 
now,  as  on  the  confines  of  another  woild,  she 
once  more  expressed  her  earnest  solicitude  on 
behalf  of  our  religious  Society,  and  for  the  right 
qualification  of  the  Lord's  servants,  emphatically 
concluding  with,  **And  oh  I  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord  to  raise  up  more  instruments  to  sen^e 
Him  in  their  day." 

Afler  this  she  expressed  but  littie;  her  suffer- 
ing from  difficulty  of  breathing  was  considerable, 
but  her  faith  and  patience  failed  not*  On  one  of 
her  daughters  expressing  a  hope  that  soon  tiie 
Lord  would  be  pleased  to  grant  her  relief,  she 
replied,  ^  In  His  own  good  time,  my  dear,  that 
is  besU"^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  the  eleventh 
month,  1840,  she  peacefully  breathed  her  last, 
and  **  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe,  was  ga- 
thered," we  reverentiy  believe,  "into  the  hea- 
venly gamer." 

Slie  was  in  her  88th  year;  a  minister  49 
years.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Friends* 
burial-ground,  at  Neath,  on  tiie  3d  of  the  twelfth 
montii,  1846. 


RE8C17E  OF  THE  ITEAN  MAID. 

maohanimitt  in  savaoi  unc. 

The  Pawnee  Loups  had  long  practised  the 
savage  rite,  known  to  no  other  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes,  of  sacrificing  human  victims  to  the 
Gretd  StoTj  or  the  planet  Venus.  This  dreadful 
ceremony  annually  preceded  die  preparations 
for  planting  com,  and  was  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  fraitful  season.  To  prevent  a 
failure  of  the  crop,  and  a  consequent  famine, 
some  individual  was  expected  to  offer  up  a  pri- 
soner, of  either  sex,  who  had  been  captured  in 
war,  and  some  one  was  always  found  who  co- 
veted the  honour  of  dedicating  the  spoil  of  his 
prowess  to  the  national  benefit.  The  intended 
victim,  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fate 
that  impended,  was  dressed  in  gay  attire,  sup- 
plied with  choicest  food,  and  treated  with  every 
tenderness,  with  the  view  of  promoting  obesity, 
and  preparing  an  offering  the  more  acceptable  te 
the  deities  who  were  to  be  propitiated.  When, 
by  the  successful  employment  of  those  means, 
the  unconscious  victim  was  sufficientiy  fatted,  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
whole  nation  assembled  to  witness  die  solemn 
scene. 
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You  will  now  fancy  yonnelves  in  view  of  the 
great  gathering  of  the  Pawnees,  and  in  sight  of 
the  multitude  assembled  in  honour  of  the  sacri- 
fice. In  your  nearer  approach  you  will  hear 
their  orgies.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  circle  a 
stake  is  brought,  its  end  is  sharpened,  when  it 
is  driven  deep  in  the  ground.  Yells  and  shouts 
are  heard,  and  these  announce  that  all  is  ready. 
In  the  distance  is  a  company  of  Pawnees — by 
the  side  of  the  leader  is  a  delicate  girl.  She  is 
an  Itean  maid.  They  approach  nearer.  He 
who  made  her  captive  step*  proudly  into  the 
circle.  Shouts  welcome  him.  He  takes  the 
maid  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  to  the  fatal 
spot*  Her  back  is  placed  against  the  stake; 
cords  are  brought,  and  she  is  bound  to  it.  The' 
fagots  are  now  collected,  and  placed  round  the 
victim.  A  hopeless  expression  is  seen  in  her 
eye — ^perhaps  a  tear!  Her  bosom  heaves,  and 
her  thoughts  are  of  home.  A  torch  is  seen, 
coming  from  the  woods,  hard  by.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  young  brave  leaps  into  the  circle- 
rushes  to  the  stake — severs  the  cords  that  bind 
the  victim  to  it,  and  springing  on  a  horse,  and 
throwing  her  upon  another,  and  putting  both  to 
the  top  of  their  speed,  is  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 
Silence  prevails^-then  murmurs  are  heard,  and 
then  the  loud  threats  of  vengeance,  when  all 
retire!  The  stake  and  the  ia^t  are  all  that  re- 
.  main  to  mark  the  spot,  on  which,  but  for  this 
noble  deed,  ashes  and  charred  bones  would  have 
been  distinguished.  Who  was  it  that  intrepidly 
released  the  captive  maid!  It  was  the  young, 
the  brave,  the  generous  Petalesharro.  Whether 
it  was  panic,  or  the  dread  of  Letalashahou's 
vengeance,  (Letalashahou  was  the  great  chief 
of  the  Pawnees,  and  father  of  Petalesharro)  that 
operated  to  keep  the  warriors  from  employing 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  rifles,  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  not  known;  but  certain  it  is,  they  did 
not  use  them. 

Having  borne  the  rescued  maid  info  the 
broad  plains  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Faw«* 
nee  village,  and  supplied  her  with  provisions, 
he  admonished  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way 
to  her  own  nation,  which  was  distant  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  left  her.  She,  alive  to  her 
situation,  lost  no  time  in  obeying  such  salutary 
counsel,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  the  next  day, 
to  fall  in  with  a  war-party  of  her  own  people, 
by  whom  she  was  safely  carried  home. 

The  rescue  of  the  Itean  maid  happened  a 
short  time  before  Petalesharro  was  deputed  to 
Washington,  as  one  of  a  deputation  on  matters 
connected  with  tiie  interests  of  the  Pawnee 
nation.  His  visit  to  that  city,  was  in  1821. 
The  youthful  and  feminine  character  of  his  face, 
and  the  humanity  of  its  expression,  were  ail  re- 
markable. He  did  not  appear  to  be  older  than 
twenty  years,  but  his  age  was  about  twenty-five. 

The  rescue  of  the  Itean  girl  might,  if  a  soli- 
Isry  act,  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  as  proceeding  from  a  generous  nature. 


It  happens,  however,  not  to  stand  akms,  as  tke 
only  instance  of  the  sort,  in  tlte  life  of  Petalfr* 
sharro.  One  of  his  brother  warriors  had  brought 
in  a  captive  boy.  He  was  a  Spaniard.  The 
captor  resolved  to  ofier  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
great  star.  The  chief  Letalashahou  had  been 
for  some  tine  opposed  to  these  barbarous  rites. 
He  sent  for  the  warrior,  and  told  him  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  warrior 
claimed  his  right,  under  the  immemorial  usages 
of  the  tribe.  They  parted.  Letalashahou  sent 
for  his  son,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to 
divert  the  captor  firom  his  purpose!  Petale- 
sharro replied  promptly,  *  I  will  take  the  boy, 
like  a  brave,  by  force.'  The  father  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  danger  would  attend  upon  the  act, 
and  resoh'ed  on  a  more  pacific  mode.  It  was  to 
buy  the  boy.  This  intention  was  made  known, 
when  those  who  had  any  goods  of  any  kind, 
brought  them  to  the  chip's  lodge,  and  laid  them 
down,  as  an  ofiering,  on  the  pile  which  the  chief 
had  supplied  firom  his  ovm  limited  stores.  The 
captor  was  again  sent  for,  and  in  the  aothorita* 
tive  tone  of  the  chief  thus  addressed  :—*  Take 
these  goods,  and  give  me  the  boy.'  He  refused, 
when  the  chief  seized  his  war-club,  and  flou- 
rished it  over  the  head  of  the  captor.  At  the 
moment,  Petalesharro  sprang  forward,  and  said 
--^'StrikcI  and  Ui  the  wrath  of  hU  friendt 
fall  upon  me.' 

The  captor,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
agreed,  if  a  few  more  articles  were  added,  to 
give  up  the  boy  ta  the  chief;  they  were  added, 
and  the  boy  was  saved.  The  goods  were  sacri- 
ficed instead  of  the  boy.  The  cloth  was  cat 
into  shreds,  and  suspended  on  poles,  at  the  spot 
upon  which  the  WckmI  of  the  victim  had  been 
proposed  to  be  shed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
articles  were  burned.  No  subsequent  attempt 
to  immolate  a  victim  was  made.--Jlf*Jr«inf3f*i 
Memoirs, 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

Newfi>undland  is  destined,  and  that  before 
many  years  elapse,  to  fill  an  important  space  in 
North  American  history.  Its  capacities  m 
immense ;  it  possesses  within  and  around  it  the 
elements  of  future  power  and  greatness. 

In  the  Halifax  Nova  Sootian,  of  the  29th  ujt, 
we  have  met  with  selections  from  a  late  treatise 
on  the  fisheries  of  (he  United  States,  France, 
and  England  at  Newfoundland,  and  should  like 
much  to  praise  the  work;  the  author  is  Mr* 
Patrick  Morris,  a  resident  of  St.  John's,  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject. 

He  informs  his  readers  that  the  French  h^e 
t6,000  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the 
Banks,  with  900  large  vessels,  and  that  ^ 
cure  a  million  quintals  of  fish  a  year.  Tw 
Amerieaas  have  2,000  schooners  of  80  to  120 
tons,  and  87,800  men;  they  cure  a mUlien «» 
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a  half  of  quiotalB.  The  British  cure  a  million 
of  quitttals;  like  the  French  have  25^0  fisher 
men  and  sailors  employed;  620  sealing  ships 
Irom  100  to  180  tons,  and  10,082  open  boats. 
Newfoundland  is  also  stated  to  be  well  adapted 
lo  agrieidture,  and  is  evidenUy  one  of  the  best 
nurseries  for  seamen  in  the  world. 

France  and  America  give  bounties  and  other 
privileges  to  their  people,  and  the  monopoly  of 
their  home  markets.     Says  Mr.  Morris : 

^  The  fishery  carried  on  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
at  one  time  gave  employment  to  400  sail  of 
British  ships,  manned  by  6000  or  7000  British 
fishermen.  French  and  American  competition, 
bolstered  up  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  fish  in 
the  foreign  markets,  has  completely  swept  it 
from  the  Banks,  and  secured  the  fishery  to  the 
French  and  Americans,  as  if  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  conceded  the  exclusive  right  to  it  in  the 
Treaty  of  1813,  or  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  America  had  forced  them  from  it.  Instead  of 
400  sail  of  British  ships  navigating  its  Banks, 
there  is  scarcely  one.  The  deep  sea  fishery  is 
altogether  abandoned  to  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans; the  inshore  or  boat  fishery,  it  may  be 
gaid,  is  the  only  fishery  left  to  the  British." 

**  The  deep  sea  fishery— that  carried  on  the 
Grand  Bank  and  the  other  Banks  remote  from 
the  shore — is  the  best  nursery  for  able  and  ex- 
perienced seamen.  This  important  fishery  is 
altogether  engrossed  by  foreigners  passing  along 
these  inexhaustible  Banks.  Swarms  of  French 
and  American  ships  may  be  seen  busily  era- 
ployed  in  dragging  forth  the  treasures  of  the 
deep.  Not  one  single  English  vessel  can  be 
found  among  them.  The  tri*colour  and  the 
«tar-spangled  banner  float  without  rival  or  com- 
petitor on  the  English  Banks  of  Newfoundland." 

British  ships  of  250  tons,  we  are  told,  would 
lose  over  $4000  in  a  season  by  engaging  in  the 
deep  sea  fisheries,  jhe  price  of  fish,  through 
bounties,  being  reduced  far  below  its  intrinsic 
value.  His  remedy  is  free  trade.  He  would 
place  the  French  and  American  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  British,  and  secure  them  free 
entry  into  colonial  bays  and  coasts,  released  of 
all  restrictions,  and  ask  in  return  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  system  of  bounties,  and  free  access 
to  their  markets  and  those  of  the  world  for  Bri- 
tish ships  and  British  enterprise.  To  this  pro- 
position the  Nova  Scoiian  objects,  that,  if  adopted, 
it  would  not  afford  a  reciprocal  advantage  for  the 
boon  to  be  conferred.  The  Nova  Sootian  re- 
marks that, 

**  On  our  own  uninhabited  coasts  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  have  oflen  come  into  port  with 
such  superior  force,  that  they  have  appropriated 
the  best  fishing  grounds,  and  have  been  known 
to  dri.e  Colonial  vessels  f-ora  their  anchorage 
ground.  They  keep  the  schools  of  mackerel 
from  approaching  the  shore,  by  covering  the 
Burfaee  of  ibe  sea  with  bait     The  deep  sea 


fishing  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  French,  of  fishing  by  the  Buliow.  They 
enter  our  harbours,  and  in  exchange  for  foreigit 
products  and  manufactures  upon  which  no  duty 
is  paid,  carry  off  the  best  fish,  and  thus  lessen 
the  revenue  and  injure  the  fair  trader.  By  th^ 
enjoyment  of  these  privileges,  and  the  supply 
they  gain  from  them,  they  close  the  ports  of 
France  and  America  to  the  products  of  the  Bri- 
tish Fisheries,  unless  at  an  exhorbitant  dut}-. 
The  competition  of  the  Americans  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  article  of  fish,  has  become  neariy 
ruinous  to  the  inter-colonial  trade.  It  gives 
strength  to  both  as  rival  powers.*' 

Concerning  the  maritime  powers  of  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Morris  gives  us  the  following  statistics : 

**  Estimating  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  Cod  Fishery  at  37,000,  and  adding  them  to 
the  number  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery, 
gives  an  aggregate  of  54,500  men  employed  in 
the  American  Fisheries,  chiefly  in  the  deep  sea 
fishery,  the  best  nursery  for  hardy  and  able 
seamen.  What  a  contrast  it  forms  to  the  British 
Fisheries,  greatly  limited,  and  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  an  inshore  fishery  in  small  open 
boats,  not  calculated  to  male  seamen.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries, 
instead  of  being  a  nursery  (or  British,  is  the  very 
best  nursery  for  French  and  American  seamen. 

**  The  Americans  have  already  boasted  that 
their  mercantile  marine  equals  that  of  England. 
In  a  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
Oregon  Question,  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Clayton : 

<*  *  We  have  at  this  time  a  commerce  of  2,417,- 

000  tons  of  shipping ;  England  has  2,420,000 
tons;  so  that  we  are  nearly — ^nay,  it  is  my 
opinion  we  are  completely  on  a  par  with  her. 

1  doubt,  sir,  whether  Eigland  has  a  greater 
commercial  marine,  or  greater  interests  to  pro-  • 
tect  than  we.  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  in 
what  it  consists.  We  have  now  700  whale 
ships  in  the  Pacific  ocean ;  we  have  an  extensive 
Indian  commerce,  and  agieat  and  daily  growing 
commerce  with  China.' " 

Mr.  Morris  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Newfoundland, 
and  awards  high  and  eridently  well-deserved 
credit  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  as  having  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  while  in  that  island,  to 
promote  its  best  interests. 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

W.  F.  Lynch,  who  is  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  the  United  Slates  ship  Supply,  thus 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald : 

For  upwards  of  four  thousand  years,  the  Dead 
Sea  has  laid  in  its  deep  and  wondrous  chasm,  a 
withering  record  of  God's  wrath  upon  his  sinful 
creatures.  Itself  once  a  fertile  vale,  teeming 
with  population,  and  redundant  with  the  pro- 
ducts  of  a  favoured  clime,  it  now  lies  ineri  and 
sluggish,  a  mass  of  dark  and  bitter  waters^  with 
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BO  living  thing  upon  its  shore,  or  above  or 
beneath  its  sur&ce.  Receiving  at  one  extreme, 
the  numerous  torrents  that  plunge  into  it  through 
the  clefls  on  its  sides,  it  slowly  rises  and  falls  in 
its  own  solitary  bed,  with  no  visible  outlet  for 
its  tributary  waters.  Its  lofty  ^d  fretted  sides 
riven  by  earthquakes — here  blanched  by  the 
rain,  there  blackened  by  the  tempest — ^rise  per- 
pendicularly fifteen  hundred  feet  on  one  side, 
and  two  thousand  feet  on  the  other ;  while  from 
the  summit  the  awe  struck  spectator  beholds 
floating  upon  its  surface  huge  masses  of  bitumen, 
thrown  up  from  its  mysterious  vortex.  Mount 
Lebanon  is  9000  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  little  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  it. 
The  "  Corral "  in  the  Island  of  Madeira  is 
wonderful,  for  it  is  the  bed  of  a  crater  nearly 
level  with  the  ocean ;  but  here  is  a  sea,  forty 
miles  distant  from  another  sea,  and  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  feet  below  it.  The  unhappy 
Costigan,  the  only  man  who  has  undertaken  to 
.circumnavigate  this  sea,  and  who  perished  in 
the  attempt,  could,  in  one  place  find  no  bottom, 
and  it  was  indicated  by  incessant  bubbles  and 
agitated  surface.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the 
crater  of  a  submerged  volcano,  forming  a  sub* 
terraneous  aqueduct  with  the  ocean,  who  can 
tell  ?  This  unfathomable  spot,  whether  or  not 
an  extinct  volcano,  in  connection  with  the  de* 
pression  of  surface  and  contiguous  mountain, 
forms  the  most  extraordinary  fault  or  fissure  in 
the  known  world. 

One  great  object  of  the  investigation  will  be 
to  ascertain  whether  the  sea  and  its  shores  are 
of  volcanic  or  non-volcanic  origin,  and  to  refute 
the  opinions  of  infidel  philosophers  with  regard 
to  its  formation.  The  elucidation  of  this  subject 
is  a  desideratum  to  science,  and  would  be  most 
.gratifying  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  is 
a  mystery  which  has  remained  impenetrable 
since  tlie  awful  moment  when  the  waters  of  that 
wondrous  sea  first  rose  above  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  valley  of  Sodom.  The  configuration 
of  one-half  its  shores,  and  its  very  extent,  are 
unknown.  Its  waters,  of  a  petrifying  quality, 
and  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream,  doubtless  hold 
within  their  bosom,  and  holding  will  reveal  those 
ruins,  upon  the  non-existence  of  which  the  un- 
believer stakes  his  incredulity. 

Strabo,  Diodorus,  Pliny  and  Josephus,  among 
•the  ancients— and  Maundsell,  Pocjfee,  Abbe 
Martine,  Chateaubriand,  La  Martine,  Stephens, 
and  Robinson,  among  the  modems,  all  differ  as 
to  the  extent,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  sea.  Considerable  streams  are  said  to 
empty  into  it,  the  very  names  of  which  are  un- 
known. Some  have  heard  the  gambolings  of 
fish  upon  its  surface,  while  others  deny  that 
anything  animated  whatever  can  exist  in  its 
dense  and  bitter  waters.  Fruits,  luscious  to  the 
eye,  but  of  nauseous  taste,  and  crumbling  in  the 
grasp,  are  said  to  be  found  upon  its  shores. 
Many  travellers  deny  the  existence  of  all  vege- 


tation, and  Chateaubriand  asserts  ^at  he  foand 
branches  of  the  tamarind  tree  strewn  upon  the 
beach.  Its  southern  coast  is  said  to  consist  of 
masses  of  solid  salt ;  while  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  from  its  northern  extreme,  it  beholds  only 
the  washed  and  barren  hills  of  Judea  on  one 
side,  and  those  of  Arabia  Petrea  on  the  other. 
All  is  vague,  uncertain  and  mysterious. 


THK  STARS. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  chiefly  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  their  infinitude,  and  the  immeasurable 
space  they  occupy,  that  enraptures  me  in  the 
stars.  These  conditions  rather  tend  to  confuse 
the  mind;  and  in  this  view  of  countless  numbers 
and  unlimited  space  there  lies,  morever,  much 
that  beloQgs  rather  to  a  temporary  and  human 
than  to  an  eternally  abiding  consideration.  StiU 
less  do  I  regard  them  absolutely  with  reference 
to  the  life  afber  this.  But  the  mere  thought  that 
they  are  so  far  beyond  and  above  every  thing 
terrestrial — ^the  feeling  that  before  them  every 
thing  earthly  so  utterly  vanishes  to  nothin^that 
the  single  man  is  so  infinitely  insignificant  in 
the  comparison  with  these  worlds  strewn  over 
all  space—that  his  destinies,  his  enjoyments, 
and  his  sacrifices,  to  which  he  attaches  such  a 
minute  importance,  how  all  these  fade  like 
nothing  before  such  immense  objects  ;  then  that 
the  constellations  bind  togetlier  all  the  races  of 
man,  and  all  the  eras  of  the  earthr— that  they  have 
beheld  all  that  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  see  all  that  passes  undl  its  end. 
In  thoughts  like  these  I  can  always  lose  myself 
with  a  silent  delight  in  the  view  of  the  starry 
firmament.  It  is  in  very  truth  a  spectacle  of  the 
highest  solemnity,  when,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
in  a  heaven  quite  clear,  the  stars,  like  a  choir  of 
worlds,  arise  and  descend, — while  existence,  as 
it  were,  falls  asunder  into  two  separate  parts ; 
the  one,  belonging  to  earth,  grows  dumb  in  the 
utter  silence  of  night ;  and  thereupon  the  other 
mounts  upwards  in  all  its  elevation,  splendour, 
and  majesty.  And  when  contemplated  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  starry  heavens  have  truly  a 
moral  influence  on  the  mind.— -Fon  Humboldt. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
PROCLAMATION. 

<<  FFe,  Jambs  H.  Haasum,  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Swordf  Governor  in  and  over 
this  bland  of  Si.  Bartholomew,  4rc.  Src.  Sfc. 

«  Jambs  H.  Haasuv, 

"  Whereas,  the  munificence  of  the  States  of 
the  realm  has  rendered  it  possible  to  accomplish 
his  Majesty *fl  most  gracious  and  elevated  inten- 
tion to  effect,  on  fair  and  equitable  grounds,  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  in  this  Island  from  that 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  hitherto  were 
held ;  and  the  slave  owners,  by  their  meritorious 
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zeal  to  concur  with  his  Majesty  in  the  measure 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  their  readiness  to 
meet  his  august  and  just  expectations,  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory 
result; 

**  Now,  therefore,  it  becomes  at  this  moment 
our  bounden  duty  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
emancipated  people,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Swedish  nation,  which  has  conferred  on  them 
this  immense  benefit,  earns  a  livelihood  only  by 
laborious  exertions  in  the  hard  struggle  against  a 
severe  climate.  The  sacrifice  was  therefore 
great  and  magnanimous,  and  it  is  so  much  the 
more  to  be  estimated,  as  it  was  rendered  with  the 
sole  view  of  removing  an  impediment  to  the  im- 
provement of  fellow  Christians.  That  nation 
has  consequently  an  indispensable  right  to  re- 
quire that  those  who  have  profited  by  the  gene- 
rous boon,  should  show  themselves  worthy  of 
such  a  munificence. 

**  We  do  also  now  confidently  expect  that  the 
labouring  classes  now  emancipated  will  always 
endeavour,  by  gratitude,  labour,  industry,  and  a 
becoming  demeanour,  to  render  tlieir  liberty  a 
bleesiiig  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  commu- 
nity. And  we  do  furthermore  call  upon  them  to 
•  attend  the  morning  services  in  the  respective 
churches,  to-morrow,  Sunday,  and  then  with 
humble  hearts  to  offer  up  sincere  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  His  great  mercy,  imploring 
Him  to  grant  them  power  to  make  an  honoura- 
ble and  Christian  use  of  that  liberty  they  now 
enjoy. 

"  Government  House,  Gustavia,  Island  of  St 
Bartholomew,  this  0th  day  of  October,  1847. 
*«  J.  A.  Uddsnbero, 

"  Secretary  of  Govt" 

PROCLAMATIOI^. 

**  fPe,  James  H.  Haasuh,  Khighi  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Swordf  Governor  tn  and  over 
tkU  Idand  of  St.  Barthdomew^  frc.  Src,  Sfc, 

■^  Jawbs  H.  Haasum, 

"Whereas,  our  Proclamation  of  the  17th 
September  last  past,  informed  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
Island  would  be  proclaimed  on  this  day,  and  that 
his  Majesty,  by  an  especial  favour,  had  been 
most  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  new  and  last 
term,  which  by  the  same  proclamation  was  limit- 
ed to  the  8th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  in  the  day, 
within  which  all  slaves  belonging  to  inhabitants 
of  this  Island  should  be  reported  and  presented 
for  emancipation,  under  the  consequence  that  no 
claim  or  claims  whatsoever,  to  compensation  for 
slave  or  slaves  not  so  reported  and  presented, 
should  be  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Crown.  And  whereas,  that  time  expired  yes- 
terday, and  the  slave  emancipation  is  now  tho- 
looghlj  completed ;  the  Crown  having  in  a  fair 
"nd  just  manner  compensated  the  inhabitants  for 


all  slaves  belonging  to  them,  and  which  were  re- 
ported and  presented  in  due  time. 

**  Now,  therefore,  we  do  by  these  presents,  in 
the  name  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Oscari, 
King  of  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  &c.  Ace, 

*<  Ordain  and  decree,  that  all  bondage  and  sla- 
very shall  forever  henceforth  cease  to  exist  and 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  Island  of  St  Bartholomew 
and  dependencies,  which  is  hereby  promulgated 
for  the  dutiful  observance  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

**  Government  House,  Gustavia,  Island  of  St 
Bartholomew,  this  0th  day  of  October,  1847. 
**  J.  A.  Uddenbero, 
"  Secretary  of  Govt" 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  PALE8TINE,  &C. 

As  we  approached  the  mountain  [Sinai]  our 
head  Arab,  Besh&rah,  became  evidently  quite 
excited.  He  prayed  that  our  pilgrimage  might 
be  accepted  and  bring  rain;  and,  with  great 
earnestness,  besought,  that  when  we  ascended 
the  mountain,  we  would  open  a  certain  window 
in  the  chapel  there,  toward  the  south,  which  he 
said  would  certainly  cause  rain  to  fall.  He  also 
entreated,  almost  with  tears,  that  we  would  in- 
duce the  monks  to  have  compassion  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  say  prayers  as  they  ought  to  do  for  rain. 
When  told  that  God  alone  coi3d  send  rain,  and 
they  should  look  to  him  for  it,  he  replied,  **  Yes, 
but  the  monks  have  the  book  of  prayer  for  it ; 
do  persuade  them  to  use  it  as  they  ought" 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  which 
was  very  affecting,  but  cannot  be  described. 
"  They,"  [the  Arabs]  «« are  persuaded  that  the 

?riests  of  the  convent  are  in  possession  of  the 
^aur&t,  a  book  sent  down  to  Moses  from  Hea- 
ven, upon  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  de- 
pend the  rains  of  the  peninsula." 

**  Several  of  our  Arabs  and  others  whom  we 
saw,  carried  in  their  hands  a  small  stick  or  staff 
about  three  feet  long,  having  a  crook  at  the  top, 
with  an  oblonff  head  parallel  to  the  staff,  and  cut 
in  a  peculiar  form.  This  is  only  worth  men- 
tioning as  presenting  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  permanency  of  oriental  customs;  for  this 
very  stick,  precisely  in  the  same  form,  appears 
in  the  hands  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  Theban  temples." — Robinson  and  Stnith'^s 
Travels. 


A   STRONG  SENTIMENT. 

^^  If  an  OX  were  wont  to  ptish  with  his  horn 
in  time  past^  and  U  hath  been  testified  to  his 
owner  and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in,  but  that  he 
haih  kUUd  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  the  ox  shall  be 
stoned^  and  his  owner  be  put  to  death.^^  Here 
is  a  fundamental  and  a  first  principle,  which  wq 
are  to  apply  to  the  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
He  knows  the  evil  which  has  been  prc^uced  by 
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this  sgeni  of  human  misery.  He  has  been 
solemnly  notified  of  the  deaths  and  sufferings 
which  have  flowed  directly  from  his  traffic.  If 
he  will  still  persist  in  this  trade,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ruin  which  it  has  produced  on  the  earth, 
will  not  God  hold  him  responsible,  and  ought  not 
the  community  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  which  come  upon  man  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sinfol  trade  ? — J{at.  Temp.  Chron. 


StlaeM  for  Friendt*  RfirlMr. 
THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS, 

There  is  a  reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
Hn  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

<<  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  &ir"7  said  he, 
«  Hare  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  f 

Though  the  breath,  of  these  flowers  it  sweet  to  me 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

«  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
''Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

When  he  was  once  a  child." 

«  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  car^— 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  aU  i 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  i 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

LOUG  FELLOW. 


Marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And  like  the  graver's  memory  pass  awaj ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just. 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust ; 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure. 
Its  head  as  guarded  as  its  base  is  sore^ 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years. 
The  pillar  of  th*  eternal  plan  appears. 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies. 
Built  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies. 


COWPEE. 


Truth  is  not  local — God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  business  or  the  shades, 
And  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes^ 
Ox  scoraed  where  business  never  intervenes. 


Ibid. 


No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels — 
Ke  cure  fer  such,  tiU  God  who  nakca  Aem  faeali. 

Imn. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress.— In  Senate,  the  debate  on  the  Ten 
Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  in  the  aflfirmative,  and  b^  Clayton  of 
Delaware,  and  Pearce  of  Maryland,  in  the  nega- 
tive. Both  the  latter  Senators  take  strong  eround 
against  the  conquest  of  Mexieo.  Butler,  ofSonth 
Carolina,  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  its 
present  shape.  Several  petitions  have  been  pre- 
senied,  prayinc  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
and  the  iromediate  termination  of  the  war. 

In  the  House,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  messafre  from 
the  President  was  read,  in  reply  to  a  call  for  all 
information  connected  with  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Paredes  to  Mexico,  jind  for  the  original 
instructions  to  the  Commissioner  who  was  sent  to 
Mexico  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  President  dechned  to  furnish  the  information 
in  re^rd  to  the  Commissioner.  A  protracted  and 
excitmg  debate  ensued  as  to  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  withhold  information  called  for  by  the 
House. 

LEGisLATuaK  OF  Phnnstlvania. — The  measage 
of  the  Governor,  which  was  read  on  the  5th  inst., 
enters  minutely  into  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
State.  The  dent  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  1st 
of  12th  month  1847,  was  $40,628,947  49,  being 
$160,627  51  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  of 
the  previous  year.  The  revenues  within  the  year 
are  estimated  to  exceed  by  $463,032,  the  interest , 
on  the  public  debt,  the  expenses  of  government, 
and  the  ordinary  demands  on  the  treasury.  This 
is  the  first  instance  since  the  commencement  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvements,  in  which  the 
permanent  revenue  has  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
demands  on  the  treasury.  The  estimated  excess  of 
revenue  during  the  ensumg  year,  above  the  demands 
on  the  treasury,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  is$545,5l0.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  State 
may  in  time  be  relieved  of  its  onerous  debt.  A 
petition  haa  been  presented,  signed  by  3500  per- 
sons, asking  for  the  establisnment  of  the  Ten  Hour 
System,  and  to  prohibit  children  under  a  certain 
age  from  being  employed  in  factories.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  to  secure  to  married 
women  the  use  of  their  own  property.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  reported  against  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  persons  of  colour.  A  reso- 
lution to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, was  lost  by  a  yote  of  38  to  55. 

The  steamboat  Blue  Ridge  blew  up  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  inst.,  when  about  three  miles  above 
Wheeling.  The  boat  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
about  twenty  persons  are  supposed  to  have  oeen 
lost.    The  boilers  were  old  and  defective. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  one  of  the 
papers  published  in  this  city : 

*^  The  House  of  Assembly  of  New  York,  have 
agreed,  by  a  vote  of  108  to  4,  to  pray  Congress  to 

Erohibit  slavery  in  all  territory  that  may  hereafter 
e  acquired." 

The  news  from  Mexico  represents  that  the 
American  forces  were  about  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  Republic,  and  hold  the  country,  until  the 
Government  should  sue  for  peace.  Genera]  Scott 
has  issued  orders  for  seizing  npon  all  the  revenaes 
of  the  Mexican  Gofernment,  and  appropriating 
Ihem  to  the  support  of  the  Amerioan  Atmy. 
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CREDULITY  OF  INFIDELITY. 
(Coatlntted  firom  page  848.; 

Infidelity,  when  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
centers  in  atheism;  and  of  all  men  the  atheist, 
if  he  reasons  at  all,  mast  be  the  most  credulous. 
The  disbelief  of  any  doctrine  or  opiuibn  implies 
a  belief  that  the  directly  opposite  doctrine  or 
opinion  is  true.  To  deny  or  reject  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Creator,  Upholder, 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  is  in  reality  to 
suppose  that  this  wondrous  system,  which  mani- 
fests in  every  part  such  unquestionable  evidence 
of  design,  could  have  sprung  into  existence 
without  the  action  of  a  designing  and  all  com- 
prehending D\ind.  What  credulity,  compatible 
with  the  lowest  rationality,  can  be  equal  to  this, 
when  no  man  would  soberly  believe  that  the 
simplest  and  clumsiest  machine  ever  owed  its 
existence  to  chance.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  species  of  ultra  credulity.  The 
Psalmist  has  sufficiently  described  it,  by  the 
declaration,  **  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God."  Probably  there  were  few, 
even  then,  who  were  dark  and  hardened  enough 
to  niter  such  a  sentiment  with  their  lips. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  record 
delivered  by  the  sacred  historian,  the  temptation 
by  which  our  first  parents  were  prevailed  upon  to 
transgress  the  Divine  command,  was  introduced 
by  the  infusion  of  infidelity ;  and  that  this  infi- 
delity was  fortified  by  an  appeal  to  the  credulity 
of  our  mother  Eve.  Though  she  was  clearly 
informed  that  they  must  not  eat  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  upon  penalty  of 
death,  the  tempter  first  brought  into  question  the 
certainty  of  the  penalty ;  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die.  What  kind  of  credulity  did  our  first 
mother  possess,  if  she  could  admit  that  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Serpent  was  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  that  of  the  Almighty  ?  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.     Her  credulity  wa»  not  yet  tried  to  its  ut^- 


most  extent.  He  told  her,  God  doth  know  that 
in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ve  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evU.  These  falsehoods  being  once  admitted 
into  her  mind,  it  might  readily  appear  to  her 
clouded  vision,  that  Sie  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  a  tree 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Thus,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  infidelity,  heightened  and 
fortified  by  credulity,  she  was  prepared,  not  only 
to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit  herself,  hut  to 
give  it  also  to  her  husband.  And  it  may  be 
observed,  though  not  part  of  our  aigument,  that 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  firom  that  day  to 
thisy  when  they  have  leA  the  course  which  they 
were  convinced  it  was  their  duty  to  follow,  and 
have  gone  in  pursuit  of  a  fancied  expediency, 
have  committed  an  error,  similar  in  its  nature  to 
that  which  caused  our  progenitors  to  be  expelled 
from  the  garden  of  Eden. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  while  person- 
ally on  earth,  we  may  readily  discover  evidences 
of  weakness  and  credulity  among  those  who  ob- 
stinately rejected  his  divine  auSiority.  When 
he  healed  the  most  incurable  diseases  by  a  word 
or  a  touch,  what  power  less  than  divine,  could 
any  rational  being  suppose  adequate  to  such  an 
efiect  ?  When  he  cast  out  evil  spirits  by  his 
command,  (Matt.  12 :  24)  some  of  the  high  toned 
professors  would  have  persuaded  the  people  that 
he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils.  The  facts  could  not  be  denied;  his 
power  over  the  infernal  crew  was  manifest  to 
them  all.  What  then  could  be  so  incredible  as 
the  supposition  that  this  power  was  derived  from 
the  prince  of  the  devils  ?  What  was  so  incredi- 
ble as  that  authority  deduced  from  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind  should  be  employed  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
our  race  ?  What  greater  credulity  can  we  possi- 
bly imagine,  than  that  which  supposed  a  man  in 
les^e  with  the  author  of  evil,  to  be  going  about 
healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  teaching  the 
purest  docurine  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  man  ?  Yet  this  was  what  the  infidels 
of  that  day  required  their  disciples  to  believe. 
The  question  propounded  by  some  of  those  who 
were  convinced  by  his  doctrines' and  his  mira- 
cles, that  he  was  the  Messiah,  of  whom  the 
prophets  had  written,  exposes  in  a  brief  sentence 
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the  credulity  of  their  unbelieving  compatriots. 
When  Christ  cometh  wiU  he  do  more  miracles 
than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ? 

When  John  (Matt.  11:3)  heard  in  the  prison 
the  works  of  Christ,  and  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
ples to  inquire,  art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?  His  answer  was  a 
reference  to  the  works  which  he  was  daily  per- 
forming. Go  and  shew  unto  John  the  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see  ;  the' lame  walk,  the 
blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  dead  are  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel 
is  preached ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  shall  not  be 
offended  in  me.  This,  to  the  candid  inquirer, 
was  answer  enough.  John  was  not  so  credulous 
as  to  imagine  that  all  these  works  could  be  done 
by  an  impostor,  or  by  any  one  whose  authori^ 
was  not  from  above. 

When  (John  9,)  our  Lord  gave  sight  to  the 
man  who  was  bom  blind,  the  Pharisees  would 
not  believe  that  he  was  of  God,  because  he  did 
not  attach  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  the 
same  superstitious  regard  as  they  did.  We  know 
that  God  spake  unto  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fel- 
low, we  know  not  whence  he  is.  They  could 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  Moses,  who 
had  lived  and  died  fourteen  hundred  years  before 
ihey  were  bom,  and  who  never  wrought  such 
miracles  as  were  performed  before  their  eyes ; 
and  yet  they  could  regard  the  author  of  these 
miracles  as  a  sinner.  And  why?  As  far  as 
their  understandings  were  concerned,  their  infi- 
delity was  founded  on  superstition.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Moses  set  apart  the  seventh  day  for 
rest,  and  religious  services.  The  usual  voca- 
tions were  to  be  suspended ;  no  servile  work  was 
to  be  done.  But  this  was  not  understood  to  pro- 
hibit such  actions  as  could  not,  without  injury 
to  the  animal  race,  be  deferred  to  the  subsequent 
day.  Which  of  you,  having  an  ox  or  an  ass 
fallen  into  a  pit,  will  not  straightway  liA  him 
out  on  theHSabbath  day  ?  Doth  not  each  of  you 
loose  his  ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  away 
to  watering  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Yet  these 
rigid  Pharisees  rpronounced  the  anointing  of  the 
blind  man's  eyes  with  clay,  as  the  ostensible 
means  of  restoring  his  sight,  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  sufficiently  glaring  to  prove  our  Lord  a 
sinner.  Was  not  this  high  wrought  superstition  ? 
And  when  and  where  do  we  find  superstition 
without  credulity  ? 

When  our  Lord  was  suspended  on  the  cross, 
the  scribes  and  elders,  though  they  acknowledged 
he  had  saved  others,  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
belief,  that  he  should  save  himself.  If  he  be  the 
King  of  Israel  let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  Yet  a  greater  mira- 
cle than  this  had  been  exhibited  in  open  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  To  raise  a  man  who  had 
lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  power  incomparably  superior  to 
that  which  was  then.demanded.  Such  physical 
force  as  Sampson  exerted  on  the  gates  of  Gaza 


would  doubtless  have  broken  the  cross  into 
pieces.  But  to  resuscitate  a  body,  four  days 
after  death,  required  a  power  which  none  but 
the  most  ignorandy  credulous  could  attribute  to 
an  impostor.  But  a  display  of  divine  power,  if 
possible  still  more  miraculous,  was  in  reserve- 
Afler  the  blessed  Saviour  had  endured  the  agonies 
of  the  cross,  and  poured  out  his  dying  breath  in 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors; 
and  after  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  in  his  side 
which,  to  a  living  man,  would  have  been  instantly 
fatal ;  after  lying  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
sepulchre,  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  dead. 
Could  the  infidel  Jews,  who  had  rejected  the 
previous  evidence  of  his  divinity,  still  res^ard  him 
as  a  deceiver  ?  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
aware  of  his  prediction  that  he  should  rise  on 
the  third  day,  adopted  an  effectual  expedient  to 
prevent  his  body  from  being  stolen,  and  thus  a 
pretended  resurrection  be  imposed  on  the  world. 
And  when  the  very  men  who  were  stationed  to 
watch  the  sepulchre,  became  witoessee  of  the 
stupendous  event  which  had  taken  place,  did 
these  unbelieving  Jews  admit  their  testimony 
and  abandon  that  unbelief?  If  they  were  hith- 
erto credulous  enough  to  imagine  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  author  of  so  many  good  works, 
upon  whom  his  bitterest  enemies  could  fix  no 
fault,  was  withal  an  impostor,  their  infidelitjr  was 
now  proved  to  be  founded  in  envy  and  hardness 
of  heart  The  testimony  to  his  Divine  character 
was  rejected,  not  from  insufficiency,  but  from 
the  obstinacy  of  their  perverted  wills.  And 
what  was  the  tale  which  they  offered  to  the 
credulity  of  an  unbelieving  world  ?  They  bribed 
the  soldiers  to  assert,  what  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  possibly  know.  Say  ye,  the  disciples 
came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept.  Was  it  a  probable  story  that  the  Roman 
soldiers  would  all  resign  themselves  to  sleep, 
when  placed  on  watch,  an  offence  which  was 
punishable  with  death  ?  And  if  they  were  actu- 
ally asleep,  how  could  they  know  that  the  disci- 
ples stole  him  ? 

Now,  thou^  we  may  safely  assert  that  credu- 
lity is  the  usual,  if  not  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tant, it  is  not  the  origin  or  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
This  originates  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  will ;  in  an 
unwillingness  to  receive  the  troths  of  the  gospel. 
He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself. 
How  can  ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one 
of  another,  and  seek  not  Ae  honour .  which 
cometh  from  God  only. 

When  Peter  and  John  healed  the  cripple 
who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  being 
questioned  by  what  name  or  power  they  had 
done  this,  they  answered.  Be  it  known  to  you  all, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him 
doth  this  man  stand  before  you  whole.    Here 
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wtn  evidence  enough ;  the  miracle  could  not  be 
denied ;  and  the  man  that  performed  it  avowed 
die  authority  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
To  the.  candid  inquirer,  the  miracles  and  the 
doctrines  were  sufficient,  and  many  thousand 
believers  were  added  to  the  church.  Still  there 
were  those  who  remained  incorrigible. 

(To  be  contlnoed.} 


MUSIC  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  980.) 

There  are  not  wanting,  however,  those  in  the 
present  day,  who  conceive  (no  doubt  sincerely) 
that  the  sublime  strains  of  instrumental  music 
really  assist  them  in  their  devotions— -that  they 
tend  to  raise  the  soul  in  something  like  rapturous 
adoration.  Bat,  if  these  feelings  be  carefully 
and  candidly  analysed,  they  will  be  found  to  be, 
at  least,  of  very  doubtful  character.  Tie  effed 
of  music  an  ike  passions  is  confessedly  great; 
and  this  effect  may  be  produced— perhaps  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree—on  those  who  are  most  un* 
der  the  influence  of  their  passions,  or  who  are 
the  farthest  from  worshipping  or  serving  God, 
in  their  lives  and  conversation.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  possible  that  the  feelings  alluded  to,  so  far 
from  being  those  of  the  true  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  may  prove,  on  close  investigation,  to 
be  but  a  te/Z-gratifying  exercise, — ''  a  worship- 
ping and  serving  of  the  ertaturt^  more  than  the 
Creator/'  Thus  it  may  even  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  many  devices  of  the  grand  adversary,  to 
deceive  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  divert  it  from 
the  performance  of  true,  spiritual,  heartfelt  wor- 
ship. Now  should  this  effect  be  produced, 
the  l^ractice  in  question  becomes  a  positive 
evil. 

This  liability  to  self-deception  is  thus  forcibly 
deecribed  by  the  celebrated  Chalmers,  in  his 
difloonrse  on  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  82.    **  Have  you 
never  heard  any  tell,  and  with  complacency,  too, 
how  powerfully  his  devotion  was  awakened  by 
an  act  of  attendance  on  the  Oratorio  ?  how  his 
heart,  melted  and  subdued  by  the  influence  of 
harmony,  did  homage  to  all  the  religion  of  which 
it  waa  the  vehicle— -how  he  was  so  moved  and 
OYerbome  that  he  had  to  shed  the  tears  of  con- 
trition and  to  be  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  judg- 
menty  and  to  receive  an  awe  upon  his  spirit  of 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  God;  and  that, 
wtought  up  to  the  lofty  pitch  of  eternity,  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  world,  and  by  the  glance 
of  one  commanding  survey,  pronounce  upon  the 
littknese    and  the  vanity  of  all  its  concerns? 
Oh !  it  is  very,  vsry  possible,  that  all  this  might 
thrill  upon  the  ears  of  the  man,  and  circulate  a 
succession  of  solemn  and  affecting  images  around 
hJA  fiincy— and  yet  that  essential  principle  of  his 
nature,  upon  which   the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity  turns,  might  have  met  with  no 
reaehing  and  no  snbduing  efficacy  whatever,  to 
arouse  it.     He  leaves  die  exhibition  as  dead  in 


trespasses  and  sins,  as  he  came  to  it.  Conscience 
has  not  awakened  upon  him.  Repentance  has 
not  turned  him.  Faith  has  not  made  any  posi- 
tive lodgment  within  him,  of  her  great  and  her 
constraining  realities.  He  speeds  him  back  to 
his  business  and  to  his  family,  and  there  he 
plays  off  the  old  man  in  all  the  entireness  of  his 
uncrucified  temper,  and  of  his  obstinate  worldli- 
ness,  and  of  all  those  earthly  and  unsanctified 
affections,  which  are  found  to  cleave  to  him  with 
as  great  tenacity  as  ever.  He  is  really  and  ex- 
perimentally the  very  same  man  as  before— and 
all  those  sensibilities  which  seemed  to  bear  upon 
them  so  much  of  the  air  and  unction  of  Heaven, 
are  found  to  go  into  dissipation,  and  be  forgotten 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  song." 

One  argument,  perhaps,  as  frequently  urged 
as  any,  is  the  attraction  held  out  by  music  to 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  attend  a  place  of 
worship.  If,  however,  the  practice  should  be 
admitted  to  be  wrong,  it  is  not  lawful  to  '*do 
evil  that  good  may  come.'*  But  even  if  this  is 
not  admitted,  does  it  not  appear  very  derogatory 
to  the  dignity,  and  solemnity,  and  sincerity  with 
which  Divine  worship  ought  to  be  conducted, 
to  hold  out  such  an  inducement  ?  thus,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  converting  such  opportunities  into 
occasions  of  amusement.  Indeed  in  some  of 
our  large  towns,  particular  places  of  worship 
are  resorted  to  by  the  gay  and  thoughdess,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  sake  of  the  fine  singing  and 
music  to  be  heard  there.  Now,  if  the  class  of 
persons  here  alluded  to,  are  satisfying  their  con- 
sciences by  such  an  attendance  on  a  place  of 
worship,  what  can  be  more  likely  to  induce,  at 
best,  a  superficial  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  also 
notorious,  that,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  music 
and  singing  well  performed,  persons  of  very  in- 
different character  are  employed  on  these  solemn 
occasions  ?  To  such  performers  as  these,  may 
not  the  language  be  applicable — *Make  away 
from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I  will  not 
hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."*  Again — ^»*  This 
people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their 
hearts  are  far  from  me."t 

These  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  vocal  music  in  worship,  when  those  who 
practice  it,  do  truly  **  sing  "  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
expresses  it,  «  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also."  But  those  who  join  in  such  an 
exercise,  without  any  feelings  in  unison  with  the 
words  so  said  or  sung,  may  really  be  guilty  in 
the  sight  of  Him  who  looketh  at  the  heart,  of 
speaking  falsely  and  taking  his  name  in  vain— -a 
consideration  which  demands  the  very  serious 
attention  of  professing  Christians. 

''This  dispensation,"  say^  Clarkson,  ''re- 
quires that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in 
spirit  and  in  trutli."  It  requires  that  no  act  of 
religion  should  take  place,  unless  the  spirit  in- 


♦  Amos  V.  23. 


t  Matthew  xv.  8. 
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iluences  an  utterance ;  and  that  no  words  should 
be  used,  except  they  are  in  unison  with  the  heart. 
Now  this  coincidence  of  spiritual  impulse  and 
feeling  with  this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen  with 
public  psalmody.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  in  the 
congregation  will  be  impelled  in  the  same  mo- 
ment to  a  spiritual  song,  or  that  all  will  be  in  the 
state  of  mind  or  spirit,  which  the  words  of  the 
psalm  describe.  Thus  how  few  will  be  able  to 
sing  truly,  with  David,  if  the  following  verse 
should  be  brought  before  them,  **  as  tlie  heart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  pantelh  my. 
soul  after  thee,  O  God!"  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  where  men  think  about  musical  har- 
mony, or  vocal  tunes  in  their  worship,  the 
amusement  of  the  creature  will  be  so  mixed  up 
with  it,  that  it  cannot  be  a  pure  oblation  of  the 
spirit ;  and  that  those  who  think  they  can  please 
the  Divine  Being  by  musical  instruments,  or  the 
varied  modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must 
look  upon  Him  as  a  being  with  corporeal  organs, 
sensible  like  a  man,  of  fleshly  delights,  and  not 
as  a  Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

We  may  conclude  our  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  the  following  extracts 
from  the  commentary  of  the  learned  Adam 
Clarke. 

On  Chap.  vi.  1st.  Chronicles,  ver.  39,  Asaph. 
**  This  person,  with  Heman,  the  sons  of  Korah, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun,  &c.,  are  celebrated  in  these 
books,  and  in  the  Psalms,  for  their  skill  in  sing- 
ing, and  in  the  part  they  performed  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  It  is  very  likely  that  their 
singing  was  only  a  kind  of  recitative  or  chanting, 
such  as  we  still  find  in  their  synagogues.  It 
does  not  appear  that  God  had  especially  appointed 
these  singers,  much  less  any  musical  instru- 
ments, (the  silver  trumpets  excepted,)  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service.  Musical  instruments  in 
the  house  of  God,  are,  at  least  under  the  Gospel, 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  tend 
not  a  little  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  God. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  music  in  the  theatre,  are 
fond  of  it  in  the  house  of  God,  when  they  go 
thither;  and  some,  professing  Christianity,  set 
up  such  a  spurious  worship,  in  order  to  draw 
people  to  hear  the  gospel.  This  is  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it,  and,  by  this  means, 
light  and  trifling  people  are  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Christ." 

Ver.  42.  *^  Musical  instruments  of  God. 
**Ad  canendumDeo,"  to  sing  to  God — Vulgate.  — 
The  Syriac  is  remarkable.  "  These  were  up- 
right men,  who  did  not  sing  unto  God  with  in- 
sti'uraents  of  music,  nor  drums,  with  listra,  nor 
with  straight  nor  crooked  pipes,  nor  with  cym- 
bals ;  but  they  sang  before  the  Lord  Almighty 
with  a  joyous  motith,  and  with  a  pure  and  holy 
prayer,  and  with  innocence  and  integrity." 
The  Arabic  is  nearly  the  same.  Query. — Did 
ever  God  ordain  instruments  of  music  to  be  used 
in  his  worship  ?     Can  they  be  used  in  Chrislian 


assemblies  according  to  the  spirit  of  Ghristiaiu- 
ty?  Has  Jesus  Christ  or  his  Apostles  ever 
commanded  or  sanctioned  the  use  of  them  I 
Were  they  ever  used  any  where  in  the  apostolic 
church  ?  Does  the  use  of  them  at  present,  in 
Christian  congregations,  ever  increase  the  spirit 
of  devotion  ?  Does  it  ever  appear  that  bands  of 
musicians,  either  in  their  collective  or  individual 
capacity,  are  more  spiritual,  or  as  spiritaal,  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  Is 
there  not  more  pride,  self-will,  stubbornness,  in- 
subordination, lightness  and  frivolity  among  such 
persons,  than  among  the  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  found  in  the  same  religious  socie- 
ty ?  Is  it  ever  remarked  or  known  that  musi- 
cians in  the  house  of  God  have  ever  attained  vnj 
depth  of  piety  or  superior  soundness  of  under- 
standing in  the  things  of  God  ?  Is  it  ever  found 
that  those  churches  and  Christian  societies, 
which  have  and  use  instruments  of  music  in 
divine' worship,  are  more  holy,  or  as  holy  as 
those  societies  which  do  not  use  them  ?  And 
is  it  always  found  that  the  ministers  who  re- 
commend them  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of 
Ahnighty  God,  are  the  most  spiritual  men,  and 
the  most  spiritual  and  useful  preachers?  Can 
mere  sounds,  no  matter  how  melodious,  where 
no  v)ord  nor  sentiment  is  or  can  be  uttered,  be 
considered  as  giving  praise  to  God  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  pipes  or  strings  of  any  kind  can  give 
God  praise  ?  Can  G(^  be  pleased  with  sounds 
which  are  emitted  by  no  sentient  being,  and  ha?e 
in  themselves  no  meaning?  If  tliese  questions 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then- 
query — Is  not  the  introduction  of  such  instru- 
ments into  tlie  worship  of  God,  anti-christian^ 
calculated  to  dAase^  and  ulHmaiely  min,  the 
spirit  and  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And  should  not  all,  who  wish  well  to 
the  spread  and  establishment  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion,  lift  up  their  hand,  their  influence, 
and  their  voice  against  them  ? 

"  The  argument  from  their  use  in  the  Jewish 
service  is  futile  in  the  extreme."  pp.  502t 
503. 

Much  might  be  added  concerning  the  collate- 
ral evils  connected  with  the  practice  of  musio— 
its  tendency  to  lead  to  vain  and  dissipating 
amusements,  and  to  the  companionship  of  the 
gay,  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious  of  mankind; 
the  mental  poison  administered  by  the  fri\olity 
and  loose  morality  of  a  large  proportion  of  die 
popular  songs,  &.C., — but  these  remarks  are  al- 
ready extended  beyond  what  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, and  perhaps  beyond  the  patience  of  the 
reader.  We  may  therefore  conclude  by  asking 
the  sincere  Christian,  if,  taking  into  view  the 
great  uncertainty  of  life,  he  can  reconcile  his  in- 
dulgence in  this  fascinating  pursuit,  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour,  *•  Watch  ye  therefore 
and  pray  always,"  or  wi:h  that  of  an  apostle, 
"See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly;  not  as  fodst 
but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time*'' 
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GEORGE  KEITH. 

George  Keith  was  educated  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
and  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. During  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
he  had  been  a  public  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
principles  held  by  Friends ;  but  becoming  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  after  re- 
siding there  about  ten  years,  he  was  the  means 
of  aggravating,  by  a  religious  schism,  the  political 
differences  which  then  agitated  that  infant  colo- 
ny. He  had  imbibed  notions  subversive  of  all 
social  order,  which  led  him  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  disrespect  towards  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  state ;  and  rendered  him  dissatisfied 
also  with  those  wholesome  restraints,  which  the 
Society  in  its  church  discipline  enjoins  upon  its 
members.  Not  stopping  here,  he  opposed  and  ridi- 
culed some  of  those  very  doctrines  and  practices, 
in  support  of  which  he  had  both  written,  preach- 
ed, and  suffered:  at  length,  having  formed  a 
separate  congregation,  they  assumed  the  denomi- 
nation of  Christian  Quakers.  His  adherents, 
however,  gradually  forsook  him,  perceiving 
that  his  religious  tenets  were  fast  verging  towards 
those  of  the  «  Established  church  of  England." 
He  actually  obtained  the  living  of  Elburton 
parish  in  Sussex,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
the  year  1715,  maintaining  nearly,  if  not  quite 
to  the  laiit,  a  violent  opposition  against  the  Friends 
and  their  principles. 

The  following  affectingly  interesting  letter, 
"vras  addressed  by  the  Friends  at  Aberdeen  to 
Creoige  Keith  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  not  long 
ailer  the  former  had  discovered  sentiments  at 
Fariance  with  those  of  the  Society.  Elizabeth's 
maiden  name  was  Johnson,  of  whom  honour- 
able mention '  has  been  made,  among  others, 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  this  cause  and 
people. 

**  Our  ameisHt  FrUndsy  George  and  Elizabeth  Ketth : 

**  What  love  and  respect  hath,  and  doth  all 
along  live  in  our  hearts  to  you  both,  we  shall 
leave  to  Him  that  best  knoweth  our  hearts — as 
to  thoee  whom  the  Lord  made  eminenUy  instru- 
mental in  your  several  tStations,  to  build  up  his 
church  and  people  hereaway  in  love  and  unity, 
in  the  roost  holy  faith,  upon  that  sure  founda- 
tion, Christ  within,  our  •  hope  of  glory,' — and 
also,  the  one  of  you  so  valiantly  to  defend  the 
principles  of  this  holy  Truth  against  its  oppo- 
sers,  to  the   confounding  of  them.     And   [^it] 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  Go^*s  children,  in  seeing 
(hy  his  precious  gifts  of  understanding  and  open- 
ing the  mysteries  of  this  glorious  gospel  and  in- 
nvard  treasures  thereof)  the  universal,  free  love 
of  God  to  all  mankind,  to  be  so  excellently  de- 
monstrated both  fipom  Scripture,  inward  experi- 
ence, and  testimonies  of  many  sorts — especially 
by  those  two  excellent  treatises  of  '  Immediate 
Kevelation,*  and  <  The  Universal  Light,  or  free 


grace  of  God  asserted,'  Sic.  And  how  glad 
should  our  hearts  have  been,  to  have  found  thee 
George,  going  on,  as  moved  thereunto,  to  im- 
prove thy  talents,  which  the  Lord  hath  liberally 
given  thee,  for  further  spreading  the  beauty, 
fame,  excellency,  and  loveliness  of  this  precious, 
inward  plant  of  renown ;  and  so  edifying,  com- 
forting, and  strengthening  the  flocks  of  Christ, 
as  in  pastures  of  love,  that  the  beauty  of  the  love 
of  brethren  in  unity  might  flow  as  sweet  oint- 
ment, to  make  the  lamp  of  truth  shine  with  lus- 
tre throughout  the  world— as  in  due  time  we 
believe  it  shall. 

"But  with  what  grieved  and  bowed  down 
hearts  and  spirits  we  first  heard,  and  afterward 
came  to  see,  that  to  be  published  by  thee,  and 
some  othersjoined  with  thee,  which,  (as  is  found 
in  the  very  entry  of  one  of  the  treatises)  will 
grieve  the  honest-hearted,  and  make  the  uncir- 
cumcised  rejoice,  and  say,  *  Ah!  so  would  we 
have  it : — ^they,  yea,  the  chief  champions  among 
them,  are  now  confessing  what  their  enemies 
preached,  that  there  are  as  great  errors  among 
them,  called  Quakers,  as  among  other  people — 
and  particularly  [thy]  undervaluing  the  outward 
appearance  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  not  [being]  sound  about  the  resurrection. 
O  George !  bear  with  us  in  love,  for  we  can  say, 
it  is  in  tender  breakings  of  heart  we  utter  it,  and 
in  tender  breathings  for  thee — that  if  that  sweet, 
healing,  meek,  self-denying  spirit  of  lowly  Jesus 
had  been  kept  and  abode  in,  your  breaches  there- 
away would  have  been  handled  after  another 
manner ;  and  such  a  sad  occasion  to  amuse  the 
world,  sadden  the  hearts  of  God^s  children,  and 
rejoice  the  enemies  of  Zion*s  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty, had  never  been  told  in  Gath,  nor  published 
in  Askelon.  Though  we  doubt  not,  but  there 
have  been  provocations  on  both  sides,  (and  we 
own  the  errors  of  none,)  yet  we  must  say,  that 
that  bitter,  rending,  forward  spirit,  that  would 
publish  so  hastily  to  the  world  such  sad  tidings, 
was  not  of  God :  and  as  for  our  spreading  the 
books,  or  accounts  thereof,  we  are  in  no  wise 
free  thereunto.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God ! 
though  we  be  but  a  few  in  number,  yet  love, 
unity,  and  peace,  are,  in  a  measure  among  us ; 
and  our  esteem  of  the  most  precious,  saving, 
sufficient  light  and  grace  of  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory,  is  rather  growing  than  diminish- 
ing among  the  faithful ;  and  we  know  assuredly, 
all  in  every  nation  that  fear  God,  fwho  is  Light) 
and  work  righteousness,  are,  and  shall  be  accept- 
ed of  him;  and  no  more  is  required  of  any, 
than  he  gives  them,  though  ignorant  as  to  [the] 
outward. 

"  So,  our  dear  and  ancient  Friends,  we  earn- 
estly desire  you  to  receive  in  a  right  mind  our 
innocent  freedom  and  love ;  and,  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  go  forth  again  with  your  brethren  into  the 
ancient  green  pastures  of  love,  and  to  the  healing 
springs  of  life :  giving  up  to  fire  and  sword  that 
which  18  for  it ;  so  the  first  and  the  last  works 
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shall  be  precious  together ;  then  *  righteousness 
and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other/  And  we  can 
say,  (appealing  to  the  Lord  our  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts)  our  J07  shall  be  great,  to  hear  that 
the  sweet,  healiiig,  and  uniting  life  hath,  or 
shall  make  up  all  these  breaches  in  Israelis 
camp,  by  all  of  us  submitting  to  it,  and  the  true 
judgment  thereof  in  his  church ;  and^  in  this 
sweet  ancient  spring  of  our  Father's  love,  where- 
in we  have  often  been  sweetly  refreshed  together 
many  years  afo,  shall  we  truly  rejoice  to  hear 
from  you,  and  also  to  see  vour  faces — who  re- 
main your  true  Friends  and  well-wishers. 
«  Aberdeen,  23rd  of  3rd  month,  1C94." 

Gough,  in  his  History  of  Friends,  states  his 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Geoige  Keith  was 
favoured,  particularly  near  his  latter  end,  with 
seasons  of  serious  reflection;  wherein  he  viewed 
the  peaceful  slate  of  his  mind,  whilst  in  unity 
and  peace  with  the  **  Quakers  *'  as  brethren,  and 
felt  remorse  under  the  loss  of  it.  On  one  occa- 
sion,  as  he  lay  ill  on  his  death-bed,  he  was 
visited  by  Richard  Hayler  of  Sussex,  and,  among 
other  thincs  that  passed,  he  expressed  himself  in 
these  woras : — "  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was 
a  Quaker ;  for  then,  i  am  sure,  it  would  have 
been  well  with  my  soul." 

The  reflections,  made  in  their  Journals,  by 
two  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Society, 
who  were  cotemporary  with  Geoige  Keith,  de- 
serve the  attention  of  those  who  read  his  histo- 
ry. The  first  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  John 
Whiting,  p.  496. 

^  I  would  not  say,  as  some  are  apl,  when  any 
fall  away,  that  they  were  never  right,  for  a 
righteous  man  may  turn  from  his  rignieoiLg- 
ness ;  knowing  by  his  wntinffs,  that  he  had  a 
tme  convincement  and  work  of  God  upon  him ; 
and  was  enlightened,  and  had  tasted  of  the  hea- 
venly gifi^  md  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
corns ;  as  his  *  Help  in  time  of  need/  his  *  Im- 
mediate Revelation,^  «The  Benefit,  Advantage> 
and  Glory  of  Silent  Meetings,'  with  several  other 
of  his  writings,  do  show :  and  he  was  servicea- 
ble with  Ro^rt  Barclay,  in  some  controversies 
in  defence  of  the  Truth,  and  in  some  others,  and 
[was]  valued  for  his  gifts,  whQe  he  used  them 
in  humility  and  subserviency  to  the  Truth." 
John  Richardson  winds  up  a  narrative  of  many 
pages,  with  these  important  observations :  **  This 
account  carries  in  it  an  admonition  to  us,  and 
to  Friends  in 'future  ages,  into  whose  hands  it 
may  come,  to  beware  of  letting  in  the  spirit  of 
envy,  prejudice,  and  pride  of  heart,  which  I 
clearly  saw  was  that  which,  with  too  much  lean- 
ing to  his  natural  abilities  and  learning,  was  his 
overthrow ;  he  not  keeping  to  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  the  life  and  strength  of  his  faithful  people, 
and  the  key  of  true  knowledge,  the  good  remem- 
brancer, and  leader  into  all  truth,  which  the 
Lord  sees  meet  in  his  wisdom  to  open  and  lead 
us  into.    Without  the  help  of  this  anointing  and 


Holy  Spirit,  we  are  apt  to  be  cold  and  forgetful 
in  our  duties  towards  God,  and  also  in  our  love 
and  duties  one  to  another.  But,  as  the  oieasiiTe 
of  this  Spirit  is  faithfully  kept  to  and  improved, 
we  ffrow  more  and  more  fruitful  in  every  good 
work  and  word,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  comfort 
of  our  own  souls ;  and  as  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
help  to  season  those  who  are  not  seasoned/* 

A.  Jaffbat. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEMPER  ON 
HAPPINESS. 

«( One  great  cause  of  this  perversion  of  our  na- 
ture is  a  very  common  and  fatal  prejudice  which 
leads  men  to  believe  that  the  degree  of  their  own 
virtue  is  proportioned  to  the  justness  and  the 
liveliness  of  their  moral  feelings;  whereas  in 
truth,  virtue  consists  neither  in  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing, nor  in  rectitude  of  judgment,  but  in  an 
habitual  regard  to  our  sense  of  duty  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  To  enlighten,  indeed,  our  con- 
science with  respect  to  the  part  which  we  our- 
selves have  to  act,  and  to  cultivate  that  quick 
and  delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  may  re- 
strain us  from  every  offence,  how  trifling  soever 
it  may  appear,  against  the  laiws  of  morality,  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  duty ;  and  what  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  aided  by  a  sound  understanding, 
will  naturally  lead  to.  But  to  exercise  our 
powers  of  moral  judgment  and  moral  feeling  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  our  neighbours  is 
so  far  from  being  necessarily  connected  with 
our  moral  improvement,  that  it  has  frequently  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
real  state  of  our  own  character;  and  to  flatter  us 
with  a  belief,  that  the  degree  in  which  we  pos- 
sess the  diflferent  virtues  is  proportioned  to  the 
indignation  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  want  of 
them  in  others.  That  this  rule  of  judgment  is  at 
least  not  infallible  may  be  inferred  from  the  com- 
mon observation  (justified  by  the  experience  of 
every  man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  human 
life)  that  the  most  scnipulous  men  in  their  own 
conduct  are  generally  the  most  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  their  fellow-crwtures."  "  But  what  wc 
are  chiefly  concerned  at  present  to  remark^  is  the 
the  tendency  of  a  censorious  disposition  with 
respect  to  our  own  happiness.  That  favourable 
opinions  of  our  species,  and  those  benevolent 
aflfections  towards  theip  which  such  opinions 
produce,  are  sources  of  exquisite  enjoyment  to 
those  who  entertain  them,  no  person  will  dis- 
pute. But  there  are  two  very  different  ways  in 
which  men  set  about  the  attainment  of  this  satis- 
faction. One  set  of  men  aim  at  modelling  the 
world  to  their  own  wish,  jaad  repine  in  p^opo^ 
tion  to  the  disappointments  they  experisnce  in 
their  plans  of  general  reformation.  Anothert 
while  they  do  what  they  can  to  improve  their 
fellow-creatures,  consider  it  their  chief  business 
to  watch  over  their  own  characters ;  and  as  they 
cannQt  succeed  to  their  wish  in  faking  mankinu 
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what  they  ought  to  be,  they  study  to  accommo- 
date their  views  and  feelings  to  the  order  of 
Providence.'*  **  When  they  see  unquestionable 
and  unpardonable  delinquencies  they  avail  them- 
selves of  such  occurrences,  not  as  occasions  for 
venting  indignation  and  abuse,  but  as  lessons  of 
admonition  to  themselves,  and  as  calls  to  attempt 
the  amendment  of  the  delinquent  by  gentle  and 
friendly  remonstrance.  Of  these  two  plans  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  one,  while  it  appears  flatter- 
ing to  the  indolence  of  the  individual  (because  it 
requires  no  efforts  of  self-denial)  must  necessa- 
rily engage  him  in  impracticable  and  hopeless 
efforts.  The  other,  although  it  requires  force  of 
mind  to  put  it  in  execution,  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  to  accomplish  in  a  degree  highly 
important  to  his  own  character  and  to  his  own 
comfort.  This  mdeed  1  apprehend  is  the  great 
secret  of  happiness, — ^to  study  to  accommwlate 
onr  own  minds  to  things  external,  rather  than  to 
accommodate  things  external  to  ourselves;  and 
there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  practice  of 
the  rule  is  of  mAre  consequence,  than  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  amend  them,  but  let  us  trust  for 
our  happiness  to  what  depends  on  ourselves. 
Nor  is  there  any  delusion  necessary  for  this 
purpose:  for  the  fairest  views  of  human  charac- 
ter are  in  truth  the  justest;  and  the  more  inti- 
mately we  know  mankind,  the  less  we  shall  be 
misled  by  the  partialities  of  pride  and  self-love ; 
and  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  and  to  pardon  tiie  frailties  of 
others."  **  Tlie  regulating  our  apprehensions  of 
the  actions  of  others,  says  Dr.  Hutcheson,  is  of 
very  ^at  importance,  that  we  may  not  imagine 
mankind  worse  than  they  really  are,  and  thereby 
bring  on  ourselves  a  temper  full  of  suspicion,  ha- 
tred, anger  and  contempt  towards  others,  which 
is  a  constant  state  of  misery  much  worse  than  all 
the  evils  to  be  feared  from  credulity.*'  **  These 
observations  suggest  the  most  important  of  all 
expedients  for  correcting  the  infirmities  in  which 
a  bad  temper  originates:  to  cultivate  that  can- 
dour with  respect  to  the  motives  of  others  which 
results  from  habits  of  attention  to  our  own  in- 
firmities, and  from  habits  of  reflection  in  our 
cooler  moments  on  the  numerous  circumstances 
which,  independently  of  any  criminal  intention, 
may  produce  the  appearance  of  vice  in  human 
conduct.  The  influence  of  the  temper  on  hap- 
piness is  much  increased  by  another  circum- 
staiiee:  that  the  same  causes  which  alienate  our 
aflfections  from  onr  fiellow-creatures  are  apt  to 
soggest  unfavourable  views  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  lead  the  mind,  by  an  easy 
traiisition,  to  gloomy  conceptions  of  the  general 
order  of  the  universe.  Such  a  temper  and  such 
▼lews  are  not  only  to  the  possessor  the  com- 
pletion of  wretchedness,  but  by  the  proofs  they 
exhibit  of  insensibility  and  ingratitude  towarck 
the  Oreat  Source  of  h^>piness  and  perfection, 
they  aigue  some  defeet  in  those  moral  feelings 


to  which  many  men  lay  claim,  who  affect  an 
indifference  to  all  serious  impressions  and  senti- 
ments. They  argue  at  least  what  Milton  has 
finely  called  a  suuenness  against  nature — a  dis- 
position of  mind  which  no  man  could  possibly 
feel,  whose  temper  was  rightiy  constituted  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures.  How  congenial  to 
the  best  emotions  of  the  heart  is  the  following 
sentiment  in  his  <  Tractate  on  Education.*  *  In 
those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  air  ia 
soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her 
riches  and  partake  in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven- 
and  eardi.'  The  true  foundation  of  the  vernal 
ddig/d  which  is  here  so  beautifully  described^— 
of  this  sympathy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, with  rejoicing  nature^-is  a  benevolent 
heart  to  mankind ;  a  disposition  to  rejoice  with 
our  Maker  in  the  general  happiness  of  his  whole 
creation."  **  As  the  temper  has  an  influence  on 
our  speculative  opinions,  so  the  views  we  form 
of  the  administration  of  the  universe,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  man, 
have  a  reciprocal  effect  on  the  temper.  The 
belief  of  overruling  wisdom  and  goodness  com- 
municates the  most  heartfelt  of  all  satisfactions ; 
and  the  idea  (^  prevailing  order  and  happiness 
has  an  habitual  effect  in  composing  the  discordant 
affections,  similar  to  what  we  experience  when 
in  some  retired  and  tranquil  scene  we  enjoy  the 
sweet  serenity  of  a  summer  evenin?."  ^*  In  the 
following  passage  of  one  of  his  odes,  Akenside 
has  employed  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  the 
same  iUustration  to  which  I  have  just  alluded : 
I  mean  the  effect  which  particular  aspects  of  the 
material  universe  have  on  the  moral  and  social 
feelings." 

^*  Thron'd  in  the  sun's  descending  car, 
What  power  unseen  difiuseth  Ui 

This  tenderness  of  mind  I 
What  (Senius  smiles  on  yonder  flood; 
What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood 

Bids  every  thought  be  kind! 
Oh  Thou,  wtate'er  thine  awful  name, 
Whose  goodness  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  constrains; 
Thou  who  by  fair  affection's  ties 
Giv'st  us  to  double  all  our  joys 

And  half  disarm  our  pains; 
Let  universal  candour  still, 
Clear  as  yon  heaven  reflecting  rill, 

Preserve  my  open  mind; 
Nor  this,  nor  that  man's  crooked  ways 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  raise 

To  injure  huo^an  kind  I" 

Dugald  SUwarCi  Moral  FhUotopky. 


The  Moravian  settlement  of  Sarepta*  on  the 
river  Volga,  has,  for  the  second  time,  escaped 
the  cholera,  which  has  prevailed  ail  around  it* 
This  exemption  from  the  pestilence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  the  well  known  cleanliness 
and  temperance  of  the  Moravians. 
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LOVE  AND  UNITY. 

The  excellencies  of  love  and  unity  have  been 
frequently  portrayed,  and  yet  their  nature  very 
oflen  misunderstood.  In  their  divine  reality, 
they  only  exist  among  the  members  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ— those  who  are  bom 
again  and  abide  in  him — who  are  made  and  kept 
of  one  heart  by  Him  who  prayed,  «  Holy  Father, 
fce«p  through  thine  own  name,  those  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are." 
While  these  abide  in  the  Truth,  they  know  and 
love  one  another,  and  earnestly  desire  each 
other's  preservation  and  religious  growth.  They 
have  no  shyness  or  coobess  towards  their  breth- 
ren, but  are  united  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gos- 
pel. Their  garment  is  seamless,  woven  from 
the  top  throughout.  When  absent,  they  are  as 
epistles  written  in  one  another's  hearts,  not  with 
ink,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  They 
have  but  one  great  general  object  and  cause  to 
promote,  the  spreading  and  exaltation  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Know- 
ing that  they  possess  no  power  to  advance  this 
glorious  cause,  their  reliance  is  altogether  placed 
on  Christ  for  their  ability  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard. Hereby  they  are  kept  alive  in  Him, 
and  in  that  love  and  unity  which  designate  those 
who  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

All  who  have  a  cause  of  their  own  to  support, 
though  abetted  by  men  of  high  degree,  are  out 
of  this  unity ;  and  the  longer  they  continue  tn 
uphold  their  own  cause,  the  further  they  will 
be  separated  from  the  cause  and  government  of 
Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Where  the  will  and  policy  of  man  bear 
rule,  Christ  is  excluded — ^his  will  is  not  sought 
after,  but  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  man  is 
the  guide  that  is  followed ;  «  and  if  the  light  that 
is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness. '  Such  cannot  exercise  that  love  towards 
the  undeviating  witnesses  for  the  Truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  which  is  the  badge  of  true  discipleship. 

Enmity,  ill-will,  and  disguised  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  religious  influence  of  faithful  men,  even 
where  there  may  be  a  profession  and  outside 
show  of  love,  are  infusions  of  the  crooked  ser- 
pent, to  which  the  self-seeking  are  subjected; 
and  though  these  dispositions  may  be  covered 
over,  they  lurk  in  the  heart  that  is  not  truly  de- 
voted to  the  Redeemer's  rule.  Seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  cause  distinct  from  his,  they  cannot  en- 
dure that  those  who  are  in  their  way  should 
prosper  in  the  Truth,  and  give  evidence  of  it  by 
their  obedience.  They  are  afraid  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous on  whose  side  these  devoted  ones  are  en- 
listed, and  by  their  testimony  for  the  Truth  and 
against  error,  prove  who  are  on  tlie  wrong  side, 
supporting  man's  cause. 

Indirect  methods  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
acting  their  part  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
or  allowing  their  judgment  in  things  pertaining 
lo  its  true  welfare,  to  have  that  sway  which  the 
authority  attending  it  demands   that  it  should 


have,  are  among  the  consequences  of  having  a 
cause  or  object  to  uphold  which  is  not  the  cause 
of  God,  but  of  self-seeking  man.  It  is  very  easy 
to  percieve,  that  where  two  causes,  dissimilar  in 
their  origin,  and  at  variance  in  their  objects,  are 
attempted  to  be  promoted,  true  unity  and  that 
love  which  is  without  dissimulation,  cannot 
subsist.  ♦  •  ♦ 

The  harmony  and  unity  of  the  brotherhood 
were  highly  prized  by  our  primitive  FriendB. 
Ambrose  Riggs  says : 

**  And  now  my  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, 
as  we  are  made  a  complete  body  in  him,  our 
heavenly  Head,  let  a  holy  and  heavenly  harmo- 
ny be  continued  amongst  us,  for  uni^  is  our 
strength ;  therefore  labour  to  retain  and  keep  it 
everywhere,  that  every  member  of  the  body  may 
be  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  virtue  of  the  life 
within.  Have  a  tender  care  of  disjointing  any 
living  member,  but  let  all  be  edified  together  in 
love,  and  every  member  act  in  his  place  to  the 
honour  of  the  Head.  Above  aM,  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  for  so  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us ;  that  our  sons  may 
be  as  plants  growing  up  in  their  youtli,  walking 
in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  and  our  daughters 
as  virgins,  with  their  lamps  trimmed  and  burn- 
ing, waiting  for  the  bridegroom.  Be  steadfast  in 
him,  and  to  the  word  of  his  Grace,  and  keep  the 
holy  order  of  the  Gospel  without  wavering. 
Let  every  wholesome  order  that  is  establish^ 
among  you,  which  is  comely  and  of  good  report, 
be  kept  up  and  practised ;  and  keep  the  reign  of 
Truth  and  power  of  God  over  every  evil  doer, 
without  partiality ;  so  will  the  liord  crown  you 
with  dominion  over  the  power  of  darkness  every- 
where. For  the  true  Light  of  which  we  have 
borne  testimony,  is  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  must  increase,  until  by  it  tlie  know 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.  Therefore  cherish  this 
seed  everywhere  in  whomsoever  it  is  arising; 
for  it  is  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  not  the 
form,  that  must  enrich  the  world  with  righteous- 
ness, and  fill  the  earth  with  blessings. 

**  And  if  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel,  or  proclaim  any  other  name 
than  that  which  you  have  received,  and  in  which 
you  have  believed,  and  found  salvation  and  de- 
liverance, receive  us  not  into  your  houses. 
For  God  is  one,  and  his  name  one ;  and  there 
is  not  another  by  which  any  man  can  be  saved ; 
and  this  Name  is  Jesus  the  Anointed  of  God  the 
Father,  who  is  now  come  to  save  his  people, 
from,  not  tn,  their  sins ;  mark  that — for  so  he 
was  God's  salvation  in  the  true  gospel  day ;  and 
so  we  have  proclaimed  him  in  our  day ;  -and 
many  have  so  received  him,  to  whom  be  hath 
given  power  to  become  his  sons  and  daughters, 
servants  and  handmaids  in  his  house,  who  are 
his  flock  and  family,  and  have  bread  enough  and 
living  water' in  their  vessels,  and  none  need  go 
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any  more  forth--«ll  holy  praises  be  given  to  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

"  Finally,  dear  Friends,  and  brethren,  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  and 
the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  in 
fall  and  perfect  unity  with  God,  and  one  with 
another." — The  Friend. 
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PfllLADELPfflA,  FIRST  MONTH  29,  1848. 


The  narrative,  of  which  a  part  is  published  in 
the  present  number,  relative  to  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Hass  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  beginning  rather 
abruptly,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  our  readers 
thaty  at  the  time  to  which  this  narrative  applies, 
the  professors  of  CbristlRnity  in  general,  those  of 
the   Greek  church  ex6&^ea,  acknowledged  the 
claim   of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  the  character  of 
uniTersal  Bishop  and  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 
Bat  this  claim  had  been  considerably  shaken  by 
the  8im.nltaneou8  existence  of  three  popes,  one  in 
Italy,  another  in  France,  and  a  third  in  Spain, 
whence  each  of  them  pronounced  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication against  his  opponent  and  support- 
ers.    This  schism  and  the  glaring  disorders  which 
had   been  introduced  into  the  professing  church, 
occasioned  the  calling  of  the  celebrated  council  of 
Constance  in  1414.    It  is  pronounced  the  roost 
nnxnerons  and  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  kind  that 
was  ever  convened.    There  were  present,  one  of 
the  three  popes,  John  23d,  who  had  convoked  the 
coancily   the   patriarchs  of  Contantinople,  Grade 
and  Antioch,  twenty-two  cardinals,  twenty  arch- 
bishops, ninety-two  bishops,  one  hundred   and 
twenty-four  abbots,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  numerous  doctors  of  science 
and  masters  of  arts;  as  likewise  the  graduates  of 
the  nniversities  of  Paris,  Cologne,  Orleans,  Vienna, 
and    others;    about  one  thousand    six   hundred 
princes,  nobles,  counts  and  knights  with  their 
retinues.*    Such  was  the  council  before  which 
the  Bohemian  teacher  was  summoned,  ostensibly 
to  answer  for  his  dJctrines,  bat  actually  to  be  con- 
demned without  permission  to  defend  himself  or 
his  opinions. 


about  14J.  Of  those  discharged,  72  boys  and  24 
girls  were  indentured — nearly  half  the  boys  to 
farmers,  and  the  remainder  to  mechanical  trades. 
There  were  145  boys,  and  39  girls  remaining  in 
the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year.  The 
girls  are  employed  in  cooking,  making  and  mend- 
ing the  boys'  clothes,  &c.,  and  the  boys  in  book- 
binding, making  razor-strops,  &o.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  the  great  object 
p{  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  salutary  hifluences 
which  are  constantly  operating  upon  the  inmates, 
bringing  them  under  wholesome  restraint,  and 
accustoming  them  to  habits  of  industry,  are  obvi- 
ously producing  much  good,  and  will  doubtless 
be  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  from  the  path* 
of  ruin,  into  which  their  own  waywardness  or  the 
bad  example  of  parents  had  introduced  them.  The 
expenses  of  the  institution  were  about  $15,000, 
during  the  year  1847,  and  the  value  of  the  boys? 
labour  something  more  than  $5,200.  A  lot  of 
about  eleven  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Girard  Col- 
lege, has  been  purchased,  on  which  a  Refuge  for 
coloured  children  is  about  to  be  erected  3  and  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  completed. 


The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
House  of  Refuge  has  been  recently  published, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  average  number  of 
boys  in  the  institution  during  the  past  year  was 
140,  and  that  of  girls  46 ;  the  ages  of  the  boys 
when  admitted  averaged  about  14  years— the  girls 

•  See  Kohliaasch's  history  of  Germany. 


Coloured  Orphans'* Asylum,  New  Yorx.— The 
eleventh  report  of  the  managers  of  this  institution 
has  been  recently  received  at  this  office.  In  the 
course  of  the  papt  winter  the  asylum  was  visited 
by  measles,  which,  acting  upon  children  of  scrofu- 
lous habits,  eventually  consigned  an  unusual  num- 
ber to  the  grave.  The  condition  of  the  Asylum 
reduced  the  managers  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding all  applicants  for  admission  who  were  not 
of  good  constitution.  To  close  the  doors  against 
these  homeless  and  friendless  sufferers,  for  the 
very  reason  that  rendered  their  condition  more 
worthy  of  commiseration,  was  exceedingly  painful 
to  the  oonductora  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  to 
furnish  the  means  of  separating  the  diseased  from 
the  healthy  inmates.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the 
public  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  beneficent  work. 

As  coloured  children  are  not  allowed  to  partake 
of  all  the  assistance  furnished  to  those  of  our  own 
colour,  and  from  the  situation  in  which  many  of 
them  are  obliged  to  live,  the  orphans  among  them 
are  more  frequently  subject  to  scrofulous  diseases 
than  the  chUdren  of  the  whites,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  provision,  adequate  to  their  necessi- 
ties, should  be  made  for  their  reception  and  sup- 
port. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  wretchedness  which  ex- 
ists in  such  a  city  as  New  York,  there  is  probably 
none  more  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  colour- 
ed orphans.    Consigned  to  degradation  and  want, 
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those  youthful  afflicted  outcasts  are  too  often  left 
to  pine  in  sickness  in  some  wretched  tenement,  or 
damp  and  unwholesome  cellar,  with  few  or  none 
to  pity  or  relieve  them. 


D«D,— On  the  15th  inst..  at  his  residence,  Lon- 
don Grove,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  William 
Bailet,  a  valuable  member  and  minister,  belong- 
ing to  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting-^aged  about 
80  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  inst.,  Sabah, 

the  widow  of  John  Cooper,  in  the  68th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 


LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE 
BY  THE  CAMBRIA. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoir  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  has  been  issued  from  the  London  press. 
Private  letters  speak  of  it  as  a  most  interesting 
volume. 

A  Memoir  of  that  eminent  minister  of  our  re« 
ligious  society,  David  Sands,  is  about  to  appear 
in  England.  It  is  understood  that  the  papers  in 
possession  of  his  descendants  in  this  country 
have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

Great  excitement  has  been  occasioned  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Established  Churtsh  by  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  a  bishopric, 
his  appointment  being  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench  and  many  others  on  the 
ground  of  his  holding  ratumalUtic  views.  That 
fearful  German  heresy  which  substitutes  the 
weak  and  fallible  conclusions  of  the  human  in« 
tellect  upon  sacred  things  for  a  Divine  revela* 
tion,  may  well  excite  the  alarm  of  all  sober 
thmking  men.  Dr.  Hampden,  however,  denies 
the  charge ;  and  his  friends  allege  that  his  offence 
consists  in  tracing  the  phraseology  of  all  creeds 
to  the  Scholascie  Divinity — ^refusing  to  condemn 
•ny  for  disliking  netaphysicai  distinctions  pro- 
vided they  believe  in  Scripture  tnilh  expressed  in 
Scripture  terms,  and  discrediting  the  «  Fathers" 
as  expressing  themselves  in  the  philosophical 
language  of  their  age.  An  important  result 
of  the  controversy,  which  is  conducted  with 
much  warmth,  may  perhaps  be  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  claims  of  Episcopacy  to  be 
a  scriptural  institution.  An  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  supposed,  may 
grow  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Another  question  connected  with  religious 
topics  is  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  acts  which 
prevent  Jews  from  sitting  as  members  of  Parliar 
ment.  It  is  contended  that  the  repeal  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  that  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain;  while 
the  removal  of  the  disability  is  urged  on  the 
plea  that  all  classes  of  tax  paying  subjects  are 
entiiied  to  be  represented. 

A  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
education  in  Wales  has  made  a  report  exhibiting 
a  condition  of  things,  both  as  regards  morals  and 


instruction,  by  no  means  creditable  to  that  prin- 
cipality. 

In  Scotland  considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  question,  whether  others  than  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  shall  be  eligible 
to  professorships  in  their  colleges.  It  b  sup- 
posed that  the  influence  of  the  ^  Free  OhurcV 
will  be  sufficient  to  remove  tiie  restriction. 

No  little  excitement  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in 
Ireland,  in  which  he  appears  to  justify  the  priests 
in  denouncing  in  their  places  of  worship  certain 
obnoxious  individuals  by  name ;  a  course  which 
in  one  instance  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination  of  the  proscribed 
party.  The  practice  is  defended  by  the  exam- 
ple of  certain  "  early  Christian  Fathers"  in  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  per- 
secuting pagans  or  heretics. 


{^/^  ^a  North  AmerlcM  Revlcv. 
JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
drew  nigh,  and  Hubs  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  it. 

Huss  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness 
when  his  summons  to  the  Council  was  brought  j 
to  him.  He  started  up  at  once,  threw  on  his  | 
clothes,  seized  his  papers,  and  seemed  about  to 
prepare  for  the  journey,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  November  was  yet  so  far  off.  '*Do  you 
not  see,  he  cried  to  a  bystander,  <^  that  tiiis  news 
has  made  me  well  again?"  But  he  found  his 
friends  at  Prague  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind.  They  saw  slight  cause,  indeed,  for  joy 
in  the  exposure  of  a  beloved  friend  and  rerered 
instructor  to  almost  certain  death.  That  Huss 
himself  began  by  degrees,  as  the  fever  of  enthu- 
siasm abated,  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of 
the  danger,  is  apparent  from  letters  written  to 
his  friends  just  before  his  departure.  In  one  of 
these,  addressed  to  the  Bohemians,  he  speaks  of 
his  enemies  in  the  Council  as  being  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Christ  had  been,  and  prays 
that  God  will  enable  turn  to  face  them  without 
fear,  temptation,  imprisonment,  and  the  pains  of  a 
cruel  death.  His  enemies,  too,  had  made  their 
calculations  of  chances,  and  were  quite  content 
to  leave  him,  without  further  naolestation  at  home, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  council.  Two  of 
the  bitterest  among  ^em,  Stephen  Paletz  and 
Michael  Causius,  were  to  go  to  Constance  to 
press  his  condemnation.  The  time  of  his  de- 
parture now  approached.  In  October,  1414,  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  the 
home  of  his  heart,  which  had  indeed  been  to 
him  "his  joy  and  his  throne."  As  he  left  the 
city,  he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
friends.  "Dear  master,"  were  Jerome's  last 
words,  "  be  firm ;  should  I  learn  that  thou  hast 
Men  into  any  peril,  I  will  fly  forthwith  to  thy 
assistance.^'    An  humUe  artisan  took  leave  of 
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him  with  the  words,— ^*  Very  dear  master  John, 
may  God  be  with  you;  I  can  hardly  hope  that 
you  will  return  safe  and  sound.'*  The  scene 
renunds  us  of  the  parting  between  Paul  and  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  church.  Huss,  too,  had 
reason  to  fear  that  bonds  and  afflictions  were 
abiding  hini.  He,  too,  had  not-shunned  to  de« 
dare  unto  his  flock  all  the  counsel  of  God, 
and  might  now  say, — ^*  None  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my- 
self/* His  heartrbroken  friends,  as  they  fell 
OR  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  like  the  disciples  of 
die  Aposde,  sorrowed  most  of  all  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  more. 

He  had  received  from  Wenceslaus  a  safe-con- 
duct through  his  dominions,  and  an  escort  of 
noblemen  to  accompany  him  to  Constance.  One 
of  these,  John  de  Chlum,  deserves  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  honour  for  the  heroic  and  devoted 
faithfulness  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and 
through  all  manner  of  Ul-report,  he  clung  to  his 
persecuted  and  forsaken  teacher.  Other  friends 
probably  went  with  him ;  for  his  train,  an  im- 
posing procession  for  a  poor  priest,  consisted  of 
thirty  horses  and  several  carriages.  On  his  way 
he  was  met  by  a  safe-conduct  from  Sigismund, 
in  which  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  were  en- 
joined to  allow  him  '*  to  pass,  stop,  sojourn,  and 
rdum  without  hindrance;"  a  notable  document, 
which  has  condemned  its  author  to  eternal 
fame.  The  journey,  which  occupied  twenty- 
three  days,  was  performed  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  most  pubUc  manner.  Huss,  of  course,  was 
not  silent,  but  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  addresses,  in  Latin  or  German,  in 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  He  seems 
to  have  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest everywhere,  especially  at  Nuremberg,  where 
his  reception  was  of  the  most  gratifying  charac- 
ter. Writing  from  this  place  to  his  congregation, 
he  tells  them  that  he  has  not  met  tlms  far  with 
ao  enemy,  and  has  been  well  received  wherever 
he  stopped. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  towero  of  Con- 
stance, if  we  may  believe  our  German  biographer, 
A  sudden  thrill  of  fear  came  over  him,  which  he 
soon  repressed  with  the  trustful  exclamation — ^  If 
God  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?    They  may 
make  me  suffer,  but  the  doctrine  which  I  preach 
is  beyond  their  power."     A  week  before.  Pope 
John,  as  he  approached  the  city  and  looked 
down  from  a  ridge  of  the  Tyrol  into  the  valley 
below,  had  uttered  the  prophetic  words, — **Ah, 
I  see  how  it  is ;  yonder  is  the  pit  where  they 
catch  the  ibxes.''     The  fox  was  indeed  caught, 
and  the  heretic  was  made  to  suffer ;  but  the  weed 
of  heresy  survived  the  fire,  and  a  century  later 
w^as  strong  enough  to  choke  the  choicest  flower 
in   the  papal  garden.    Huss  and  his  friends 
took  lodgings  in  the  great  square  of  Constance, 
near  the  pope's  hotel,  at  the  hous3  of  a  widow 
named  Fida  {Faiths  as  Fox  the  Martvrologist 
rejoices  to  call  bsr^)  who  b  compared  by  Huss 


himself  to  the  woman  of  Sarepta,  that  received 
Eiiiah.     The  next  day  the  pope  was  informed 
of  his  arrival,  and  promised  him  his  protectioiif 
though  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  in 
writing.     For  nearly  a  month  Huss  seems  to 
have  been  almost  unmolested.    He  passed  his 
time  in  writing  home,  and  conversing  with  those 
who  came  to  his  house  to  hear  him,  and  in  com* 
posing  a  treatise  or  two.     He  prepared  two 
sermons,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
said  to  be  of  great  excellenee,  with  the  intention 
of  preaching  them  in  public.    But  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  so  dangerous  a  man  to  gain 
popularity,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he 
was  no  more  a  heretic  than  many  of  the  doctors 
at  the  council,  who  gloried  in  their  untarnished 
orthodoxy.    His  enemies  from  Bohemia  'vBOf 
proved  the  interval,  and  made  a  compilation  of 
certain  articles  which  they  pretended  to  have 
taken  from  his  works,  and  shewed  busily  about 
to  such  of  the  clergy  as  they  happened  to  meet. 
Huss,  as  it  seems,  was  not  allowed  to  preach 
his  sermons,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  afier 
his  arrival  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals.     He  went,  attended  by  his 
friend  John  de  Chlum.     The  cardinals,  having 
examined  him  and  retired  to  deliberate  on  his 
case,  yielded  at  last  to  the  importunity  of  his 
accusers,*  and  delivered  him  into  the  custody  of 
a  guard  of  soldieis,  who  had  been  posted  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  by  whom  he  was  con* 
veyed  to  the  house  of  an  official  of  the  cathedral* 
Here  he  remained  for  a  week  in  confinement. 
In  the  meantime  his  friend  Chlum,  full  of  indig- 
nation at  this  gross  injustice,  hurrusd  to  the 
pope  for   redress;  and  being  repulsed  there, 
informed  the  Emperor,  who  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  Constance,  of  the  indignity  which  bad  been 
put  upon  him  by  this  baralaeed  violation  of  his 
safo-eooduct.    Sigismund  shook  with  rsge  wheo 
he  heard  it,  and  sent  written  orders  to  have  Huss 
set  at  liberty  on  the  instant*    The  orders,  were 
never  executed,  but  on  the  5th  of  December 
Hvss  was  removed  to  a  damp  and  noisome 
vault  in  the  prison  of  the  Dominican  monastery* 
Sigisniund  did  not  make  his  entry  into  Con* 
stance  until  the  morning  of  Christmas  day.    In 
the  meantime,  the  town  and  its  environs  had 
been  fiUing  up  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  had  flocked  thidier  for  business  or 
oot  of  curiosity,  to  the  number,  according  to  one 
estimate,  of  a  hundred  thousand.    Coronets,  red 
hats,  and  mitres,  which  owe  9o  much  of  their 
value  to  their  rarity,  and  are  therefore  not  given 
to  gregarious  habits,  were  to  be  seen  there  in 
inost  vulgar  abundance.    As  if,  too*  to  show  how 
small  was  the  sum  of  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  the 
scholaiv  of  Europe  had  gathered  in  mass.    Tlie 


•To  one  of  the  c«rdinals,  who  wished  to  leave  Huss 
at  liberty  for  the  present,  Paletz  addressed  the  con- 
vincing arguinsnt,r--^'My  lord  cardinal,  if  Hots's  doc- 
trine prevaUfl,  you  can  hardly  continiMB  a  cardinal." 
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hangers  on  of  a  council,  like  those  of  a  camp- 
meeting,  are  a  8igni6cant  part  of  a  great  croMrd, 
and  we  have  statistical  enumerations  of  cooks, 
barbers,  and  other  signs  of  civilization.  The 
first  measures  of  the  council  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  pope  very  like  the  preparations 
for  the  fox-hunt  he  so  much  dreaded.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  delegates  should  vote  by 
nations ;  a  proceeding  which  palsied  the  right 
arm  of  papal  patronage.  It  was  also  voted  that 
the  secular  dignitaries  should  have  a  voice  as 
well  as  the  clergy;  another  blow  on  pontifical 
influence.  The  arrival  of  Sigismund,  instead  of 
arresting  the  course  of  tlie  pope's  antagonists, 
only  emboldened  them  the  more.  They  were 
resolved  on  pushing  John  to  an  abdication.  He 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  danger  by  fleeing  from 
the  city,  hoping  thus  to  break  up  the  council. 
But  the  firmness  of  Sigismund,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  sustain  the  council,  prevented  its  disso- 
lution; and  the  miserable  pontiff  was  finally 
deposed.  These  transactions,  however,  occupied 
several  months.     We  return  to  Huss. 

By  the  scanty  rays  of  light  which  found  their 
way  into  his  gloomy  dungeon,  he  was  able  to 
write  from  time  to  time  to  his  friends  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  to  draw  up  a  few  practical  tracts  for 
the  use  of  his  jailors,  who  had  become  much  at- 
tached to  their  meek  and  patient  prisoner.  His 
health  at  last  gave  way;  he  suflfered  under  the 
most  horrible  attacks  of  a  disease  to  which  he 
had  never  before  been  subject,  and  was  reduced 
by  a  fever  to  great  extremity.  In  this  deplo- 
rable state  he  writes:  «'If  you  should  see 
me,  you  would  pity  me.  I  have  scarcely  any 
rest  from  pain.  It  presses  me  together  like  a 
worm,  and  rolls  me  about  on  my  miserable  pal- 
let. And  yet  pity  me  not,  for  I  fear  that  I  may 
be  reserved  for  much  greater  suflferings,  unless 
death  first  comes  to  my  relief."  In  the  mean 
time,  he  received  a  visit  from  three  commis* 
sioners,  sent  by  the  pope  to  examine  him  on 
certain  charges  which  his  indefatigable  accusers 
haid  preferred  against  htm ;  an  act  of  Christian 
charity,  doubtless,  for  he  was  "  sick  and  in  pri- 
son," and  did  they  not  "  visit"  him?  Nor  was 
it  a  mere  call  of  ceremony.  They  came  to 
cheer  his  dull  sense  with  fresh  proofs  of  the 
malice  of  his  foes,  and  when  the  lonely  man, 
sick  with  hope  deferred  and  crushed  by  disease, 
applied  for  the  aid  of  a  professional  advocate,  he 
was  told,  in  language  which  showed  diat  he 
had  fallen  into  pious  hands,  that  the  canons  of 
the  church  forbade  every  one  to  defend  the 
cause  of  a  heretic.  **l  besought  the  commis- 
sioners," he  writes,  **  to  allow  me  an  advocate. 
They  at  first  granted  my  request,  but  afterwards 
refused.  I  therefore  put  my  trust  in  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  May  he  be  my  advocate  and 
judge !"  Alter  a  captivity  of  two  months  in  this 
prison,  where  the  pangs  of  disease  were  aggra- 
vated to  a  degree  which  to  his  nature  must  have 
been  intolerable,  by  his  inability  to  face  and  con* 


found  his  accusers  in  public,  he  was  removed  to 
the  Franciscan  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  pope's  escape  from  Constance.  At  one  time, 
his  disorder  had  assumed  so  alarming  a  form, 
that  the  pope,  eitlier  out  of  pity  or  from  reluo 
tance  to  lose  his  victim  by  a  natural  death,  sent 
his  own  physician  to  attend  him. 

The  news  of  his  imprisonment  was  received 
at  Prague  with  greater  indignation  than  astonish- 
ment; for,  as  we  learn  from  Huss  himself,  he 
had  been  warned  byseveral  persons  in  Bohemia 
not  to  rely  on  the  safe-conduct  Nor  could  the 
letters  which  came  from  him,  so  fuU  of  sweet 
resignation,  of  abiding  affection  and  heroic  firm- 
ness, be  read  without  tears  of  grief  and  rage  bv 
the  multitude  of  friends  he  had  lefl  behind. 
Letters  were  despatched  by  the  nobles  of  Bohe- 
mia to  Sigismund,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  his  breach  of  princely  faith.  But 
that  monarch,  hemmed  in  by  a  fence  of  bristling 
crosiers,  had  imbibed,  with  the  ready  absorption 
of  a  bigot,  the  subtle  poison  of  priestly  sophis- 
try, instilling  into  his  ear  the  glozing  suggestion 
that  he  need  not  keep  faith  with  a  heretic;  that 
he  had  no  right  to  grant  the  safe-conduct  without 
the  consent  of  the  council ;  and  that  the  council 
could  absolve  him  from  his  promise.  It  was  a 
rare  case  of  special  pleading,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, first,  that  the  promise  was  invalid  in  ite 
conception;  secondly,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
break  it;  thirdly,  that  the  council  gave  him 
leave  to  break  it.  This  triple  cord  was  too 
strong  to  be  broken,  and  Huss's  doom  was 
sealed.  The  pope's  officers,  after  their  master's 
flight,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1415,  gave  up  the  custody  of  Huss;  and 
he  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Godeben  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  chained 
with  irons  on  his  feet,  and  at  night  fixed  to  his 
bed  by  another  chain  which  was  riveted  to  the 
wall.  Rather  more  than  two  months  afterwards, 
the  deposed  pope  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  die 
same  castle,  for  fear  that  the  serpent's  fangs  had 
not  been  quite  drawn.  Huss  probably  never 
saw  his  fellow-captive ;  but  he  knew  of  his  fate, 
and  found  in  it  a  triumpliant  confirmation  of  his 
own  doctrines ;  for  he  could  now  say,  as  matter 
of  fact,  that  Christendom  was  without  a  head  on 
earth,  and  possessed  Jesus  Christ  alone  as  a 
chief  to  direct  it. 

The  deposal  of  Pope  John  was  voted  at  the 
twelfth  session  of  the  council ;  the  eighth,  which 
was  held  on  the  fifth  of  May,  was  occupied 
with  the  reading  and  condemnation  of  Wyclifle's 
works.  This  was  a  fit  prelude  to  the  trial  of 
Huss,  and  almost  a  prejudging  of  his  case,  inas- 
much ai  the  most  offensive  doctrines  of  the  Bo- 
hemian were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his 
English  forerunner.  The  emperor  was  present, 
a  cardinal  presided,  and  a  patriarch  celebrated 
mass.  The  passage  from  the  Gospels  begin- 
ning, "  Beware  of  false  prophets,"  was  read  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  A  bishop 
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preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  «*  The  Spirit 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  thus  of  the  pope: — '* Blessed 
he  the  soul  of  our  lord  the  pope,  but  cursed  be 
his  flesh ;  for  he  is  guilty  of  as  great  a  lie,  as 
if  I  should  say,  God  is  not  one  and  three." 
Forty-five  articles,  purporting  to  be  taken  from 
WyclifTe's  writings,  which  had  been  scotched, 
but  not  killed,  by  a  pair  of  prior  condemnations, 
were  then  read  and  condemned  a  third  time. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  more  were  put  under 
the  same  ban,  and  finally  all  his  books,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  general  and  particular, 
were  cast  after  them.     One  act  of  magnanimity 
yet  remained.     Thirty  years  before,  the  arch- 
heretic  had  received  Christian  burial,  and  his 
bones  still  infested  the  consecrated  resting-place 
of  the  true  sons  of  the  church.     They  must  be 
unearthed.     The  council  accordingly  proceeded 
to  condemn  his  memory,  and  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  dug  up  and  tiirown  on  a  dunghill.* 

As  if  to  supply  whatever  might  be  wanting  to 
precipitate  Huss's  condemnation,  in  the  month 
of  April  Jerome  had  imprudently  shown  himself 
at  Constance  without  a  safe  conduct.  He  soon 
took  alarm,  however,  and  set  out  for  Bohemia. 
But  he  was  apprehended  on  the  way  and  brought 
back  in  chains  to  Constance.  On  May  23d, 
his  examination  before  a  general  ecclesiastical 
congregation  took  place.  He  conducted  himself 
with  great  intrepidity  and  self-possession,  though 
assailed  by  the  scholastic  zeal  of  Gersou,  and 
almost  stunned  by  the  outcries  of  infuriated  ene- 
mies. The  assembly  at  length  broke  up,  and 
Jerome  was  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he 
was  most  cruelly  treated.  From  this  prison  he 
was  led,  a  year  later,  to  the  stake. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MATERNAL  TENDERNESS. 

A  tender  and  Christian  love  in  checking  every 
appearance  of  evil  propensity  in  the  disposition 
and  conduct  of  children  and  youth,  is  the  funda- 
mental business  of  educatiout  &ud  though  with- 
out it,  religious  instruction  is  much  like  sowing 
among  thorns,  yet  the  latter  should  keep  its  due 
place  with  the  former:  the  spiritual  understand- 
ing should  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  it,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  affections  awakened  and 

*  This  sentence  lay  donnant  for  aereral  years. 
Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  has  detailed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  zealots  who  at  length  disturbed  the 
bones  of  the  Reformer.  •  «  They  burnt  them,"  he  tells 
us,  '<  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbour- 
ing brook  running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  hath  con- 
veyed his  sshes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
iota  the  narrow  seas,  then  into  the  main  ocean.  And 
thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trioe,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over/' 
The  best  comment  on  this  fonatical  act  is  that  of  Fox, 
who  says,  it  might  have  made  Democritus  weep,  or 
Heffaclittts  laugh.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
Ins  versified  the  passnge  above  quoted  from  Fuller. 


encouraged  on  every  opportuni^  of  observing  or 
calling  mem  forth;  while  the  productions  of  cor- 
rupt nature,  and  the  exuberances  and  excesses 
of  that  which  may  be  comparatively  innocent, 
should  be  suppressed,  regulated,  and  controlled. 

The  most  religiously  concerned  parents,  as 
well  as  those  who  desire  to  prove  themselves 
such,  may  be  often  dismayed  under  a  sense  of 
their  insufficiency  for  such  good  words  and 
woijcs,  as  the  interesting  object  may  require. 

But  while  a  principle  of  religious  duty  and 
true  parental  affection,  animate  their  sincere* 
however  feeble  endeavours  to  be  found  faithful 
to  the  charge  committed  to  them.;  let  them  also 
hnmbly  confide,  that  He  who  gMres  seed  lo  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  Uiough  it  be  com- 
mitted to  instrumental  cultivation,  is  able  and 
graciously  willing  to  nourish  the  seed  sown* 
whether  in  an  immediate  or  instrumental  man- 
ner; and  to  bless  the  springing  thereof,  and 
indeed  where  ability  or  human  cultivation  fails* 
to  supply  the  want  of  it  so  far  as  shall  be  essen- 
tial to  tlie  highest  interests  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Yet  if  parents  and  guardians  of  youtli  neglect 
this  proper  trust  in  a  vain  confidence,  that  the 
work  may  be  accomplished  without  their  me- 
diation, or  without  the  exercise  of  living  aspira- 
tions to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  His  effectual  blessing;  they  will  as- 
suredly fail  of  that  peace  which  is  sooner  or 
later  the  enriching  reward  of  every  labour  of 
love  and  work  of  faith;  whereas,  however  they 
may  fail  of  the  apparent  success  of  their  best 
endeavours,  it  may  surely  be  affirmed  of  only 
consciencious  labourers  in  every  department  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  that  their  '« record  is  on 
high  and  their  judgment  with  their  God." 

Prisciixa  Hannah  Gurnet. 


WAR. 


Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere  to  our 
ancient  testimony  against  wars  and  fightings, 
and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in  warlike 
measures,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  by 
the  inoffensiveness  of  our  conduct  we  may  con- 
vincingly demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real  sub- 
jects of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign,  and  be 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  thereof  towards 
its  designed  completion;  when,  according  to 
ancient  prophecy,  the  earth  shall  be  full  ot  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea ;  and  its  inhabitants  learn  war  no  more. 

We  desire  that  all  our  members  may  beware 
of  being  induced,  either  inadvertently  or  for  gain, 
in  any  manner  to  give  countenance  to  the  de* 
stroying  practice  of  war. 

Many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  unwary 
and  the  covetous  may  be  caught.  But,  bre:hren, 
look  beyond  the  surface.  Behold  the  depth  of 
misery  into  which  war  plunges  mankind.  Then 
putting  your  trust  in  Him  who  gives  understand- 
ing to  the  simple*  and  provides  for  the  sparrows. 
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yt  may  avoid  the  pollution  which  is  theirs  who 
join  hands  with  this  desolating  evil.  Let  all  be 
careful  not  to  seek  or  accept  profit  by  any  con- 
cern in  preparations  for  war ;  for  how  reproach- 
fully inconsistent  would  it  be,  to  refuse  an  active 
compliance  with  warlike  measures,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  hesitate  to  enrich  ourselves  by 
the  commerce  and  other  circumstances  dependent 
on  war. 

This  meeting  fervently  recommends  to  the 
deep  attention  of  all  our  members,  that  they  be 
religiously  guarded  against  approving  or  shewing 
the  least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending 
at  or  viewing  military  operations,  or  in  any  wise 
encouraging  the  unstable  deceitful  spirit  of  party, 
by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associations, 
however  speciously  disguised  under  the  ensna- 
ring subdeties  commonly  attendant  thereon ;  but 
that  they  sincerely  labour  to  experience  a  settie- 
ment  on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  the  pure 
unchangeable  truth,  whereby,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  unfeigned  Christian  love  and  good  will 
to  men,  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  that 
the  kingdom  we  seek  is  not  of  this  world :  a 
kingdom  and  government  whose  subjects  are  free 
indeed;  redeemed  from  those  captivating  lusts 
from  whence  come  wars  and  fightings. 

As  we  are  called  out  of  wars  and  fightings,  so 
let  them  be  as  seldom  as  possible  the  subjects  of 
our  conversation ;  but  let  an  holy  care  rest  upon 
tts,  to  abide  in  that  power  which  gives  dominion 
over  the  hopes  and  fears  that  arise  from  the  con- 
cerns of  an  unstable  world,  which  tend,  as  they 
are  admitted  into  the  mind,  to  lessen  the  trust  on 
that  rock  which  is  immoveable. — Christian  Adr 
vices. 


JAMES  STEBBINS; 

OR,   THE   WAY   TO   BB   HAPPT. 

The  next  night,  as  James  came  into  the  room, 
his  motiier  said  to  him,  **I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  yon  have  been  happy  to-day,  my  son, 
for  it  is  evident  that  you  have.  But  before  I 
bid  you  good-night,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  some  of 
the  things  which  have  made  you  so." 

"I  will  commence,  then,  with  the  morning,^' 
said  James.  "  I  started  up  as  soon  as  I  heard 
toy  father's  voice  calling  me,  and  it  did  not  seem 
half  BO  hard  as  when  I  Jay  and  thought  about  it ; 
80  I  had  time  for  a  fine  run  in  the  garden  before 
breakfast.  It  was  so  pleasant;  I  thought  the 
birds  never  sang  so  sweetiy  before.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  pleasant  early  in  the  morninff." 

His  mother  smiled  and  said,  *♦  The  boys  that 
lie  in  bed  till  after  breakfast,  are  not  the  boys 
that  make  such  discoveries." 

"  When  the  breakfast  bell  rang,"  said  James, 
M I  was  right  dad  to  hear  it,  for  I  had  run  till  I 
was  hungry." 

*'  Did  you  regain  your  place  at  the  head  of 
your  class  r'  said  his  mother. 

<No,  mother;  George  WUliams  came  very 


near  missing  a  word,  and  for  a  moment  I  was 
ready  to  hope  that  he  would,  but  then  I  thought 
of  what  you  said,  and  that  perhaps  if  he  should 
lose  his  place,  he  would  feel  as  bad  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, and  I  was  glad  when  he  succeeded  in 
spelling  the  word.  When  I  went  out,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  boys  had  knocked  my  hat  off 
the  nail  in  the  entry.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  angry,  but  I  thought  how  foolish  and 
wicked  it  was  to  get  angry  for  such  a  trifle. 
When  I  had  time  to  think  more  about  it,  I  was 
very  glad  I  did  not  get  angry  with  him,  for  I  did 
not  think  he  meant  to  knock  it  down.  When  I 
returned  home  at  night,  I  found  Lucy  was  very 
busy  looking  at  the  pictures  in  my  new  book. 
I  wished  to  finish  reading  it,  and  was  going  to 
catch  it  from  her  ;  but  she  looked  very  unwilling 
to  give  it  up  just  then,  and  I  thought  I  would  go 
out  to  do  something  else ;  so  I  said  to  her, '  Lucy, 
I  shall  want  my  book  when  I  come  in  again, 
and  you  will  make  haste,  and  get  through  with 
it,  won't  you  V 

"  And  Lucy  said, « Yes,  James ;'  and  when  I 
came  back  again,  she  reached  out  her  little 
hands  to  give  me  the  book,  and  I  felt  very  glad 
I  had  not  snatched  it  from  her." 

When  James  had  finished  his  story,  his 
mother's  kind  look  of  approval,  and  her  affec- 
tionate kiss,  made  his  heart  bound  with  joy. 
She  went  with  him  to  his  chamber,  and  knelt 
with  him  to  pray  that  God  would  still  help  her 
litUe  son  to  conquer  all  his  wicked  passions, 
that  he  might  become  a  useful  and  happy  man. 

I  hope  my  young  friends  will  learn,  from  the 
story  of  James,  that  neither  pleasint  weather 
nor  kind  friends,  nor  any  other  blessings,  will 
make  them  happy,  if  they  indulge  in  wicked 
and  angry  passions. — Christian  Intelligencer, 


AMJBRICAN  CANNEL  COAL. 


A  discovery  has  recentiy  been  made  of  Cannel 
coal,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  possessing  the  quali- 
ties of  the  celebrated  English  Cannel  coal ;  and 
firom  a  geological  survey  which  has  been  made, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  laigest  known  body  of 
Cannel  coal  in  the  world.  The  beds  have  been 
shafted  in  one  place  to  tiie  deptii  of  46  feet  in 
solid  coal,  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
vein ;  and  in  another  plaoe,  3i  miles  distant,  to 
tiie  depth  of  24  feet.  In  England  and  Scotland 
this  coal  is  found  principally  in  veins  of  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  tiiickness,  and  never  exceed- 
ing seven  feet. 

The  coal  has  been  analyzed,  and  found  to  be 
of  die  purest  quality,  and  suitable  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  coal  can  be  used ;  but  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  smelting  iron,  for  raisiog 
steam,  and  for  making  gas,  for  which  purposes 
it  has  been  fully  tested. 

Contiguous  to  tiie  coal  beds,  and  upon  the 
same  lands,  are  found  exteasive  beds  of  iron  ore 
(red  oiide)  of  the  best  qoaKty^  tegctiierwith 
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limesUme,  sandstone,  and  fire-clay,  required  for 
the  advantageous  manufacture  of  iron. 

A  company  has  been  organized,  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  called  the 
Calloway  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  this  coal,  and  of  manu- 
facturing iron. 

The  lands,  including  the  coal  and  iron  beds, 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  Company  are 
making  arrangements  to  bring  the  coal  to  market 
in  the  coming  spring,  with  every  prospect  of 
realizing  a  handsome  profit  on  the  investment 

We  shall  then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  a 
foreign  country  for  a  supply  of  this  valuable 
article  of  fuel. 

Specimens  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  they  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  capitaUsts,  and  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  developing  the  vast  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  once  "  Far  West,"  which  is 
now  brought  so  near  us  through  the  agency  of 
steam  and  electricity. — St.  Louis  Mercury. 

WEALTH  Atf  D  COMFORT. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  should  at  this  time  of  day  re- 
gaid  the  multiplication  of  the  products  of  labour 
—the  aggregate  riches  and  power  of  a  country— 
as   the    sole   objects  of   their  anxiety,  while, 
whether  the  labourer  be  simply  replacing  an  in- 
animate piece  of  mechanism,  or  taking  a  rank  in 
the  moral  economy  of  the  universe ;  or  whether 
riches  flow  in  such  contracted  channels  that  the 
few  are  princes  and  the  many  are  beggers;  or 
plenty  is  diffused  through  all  the  ranks  of  socie- 
ty, so  that  none  need  be  destitute  who  are  not 
depraved,  are  matters  of  utter  indifference.     We 
may  count  onr  possessions  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
west,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south ;  we  naay 
call  the  attention  to  our  immense  manufactories, 
the  quantity  and  the  superiority  of  their  pro- 
ducts ;  we  may  point  out  our  merchants  who  are 
princes,  and  our  nobility  who  are  the  honoura- 
ble of  the  earth ; .  who  may  say,  Behold  our  flag 
in  every  port,  and  mistress  of  die  ocean ! — still, 
nnless  this  immense  wealth  and  power  tend  to 
make  the  mass  of  those  who  help  to  acquire  it 
more  happy,  more  moral,  more  affluent,  than  is 
the  case  in  other  countries  that  have  it  not,  M 
this    is  but  vain  glory  and  boasting.     All  this 
show  of  wealth  and  power  is  but  a  false,  unpro- 
fitable counterfeit,  and  a  semblance  of  a  joy  and 
happiness  that  exist  not — the  fruit  of  the  glow- 
ing hue,  that  crumbles  into  bitter  ashes  between 
the  teeth,  unless  comfort  be  widiin  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  peasant  in  the  land,  who  strives  to 
earn  it  by  his  industry,  and  the  humblest  peasant 
be  habituated  to  an  enlightened  industry  by  a 
carefol  educadon.     If  a  distinction  of  ranks  be 
worth  anything,  it  is  worth  most  when  it  makes 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hard-working 
labourer  and  the  parish  pauper.    The  inde- 


pendent labourer  has  a  rank,  and  a  high  rank  to 
descend  from. — Dupp<u 


HOW  TO  AVOU)  QUARRELS. 

J.  Clark,  of  Frome,  was  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  always  kept  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  quarrels,  to  which  he  replied,  "  By 
letting  the  angry  person  have  all  the  quarrel  to 
himself."  This  aflerwards  became  a  proverb  m 
the  town.  When  a  quarrel  was  rising,  they 
would  say,  ^  Come,  let  us  remember  old  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  leave  the  angry  man  to  quarrel  by 
himself."  If  the  reader  will  always  follow  this 
rule,  he  will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  perhaps  many  hard  knocks.  Remember,  it 
always  takes  two  to  quarrel. 


LINES 


On  the  death  of  a  venerable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friende  in  Philadelphia. 

Fourscore  and  ten — a  lengthened  way, 
With  peaceful  heart  the  Patriarch  trod. 

And  calmly  met  life's  cloeing  day, 
And  at  its  evening  walkM  with  God. 

He  walked  with  God,  where  spirits  just 

Without  a  cloud  His  face  behold; 
Let  filial  tears  bedew  the  dust 

That  slumbers  in  its  easket  cold. 

For  think  not  when  the  aged  die. 
And  find  their  couch  in  mouldering  clay. 

That  lightly  parts  the  loosenM  tie, 
Or  scarcely  mourned  they  pass  away. 

Speak,  ye  who  by  a  father's  side 
So  fondly  watched,  while  years  swept  by, 

Making  his  hoaiy  locks  your  pride. 
And  learning  how  the  righteous  die ; 

Say,  was  the  shaft  of  anguish  slight. 
And  soon  dispelled  the  sorrowing  gloom. 

When  closed  those  eyes  in  rayless  night. 
On  the  cold  pillow  of  the  tomb? 

Hence  with  the  thought !    It  is  not  so ; 

Methinks  a  deeper  wo  should  wait 
The  loss  whose  rooted  virtues  show 

The  ripeness  of  so  long  a  date. 

Then  say  not,  when  the  aged  die, 

And  fade  from  mortal  life  away. 
That  lightly  parts  affection's  tie. 

Or  brief  the  tear  that  dews  the  clay. 

L.  H.  SlGOUKNBT  . 

Hartford,  January  5,  1848. 


PARTING  WORDS. 

*«  And  be  raid  «Let  me  go,   for  the  daj  braokeih. 
xxxH.  9S. 

Let  me  go,  the  day  is  breaking — 
Dear  companions,  let  me  go ; 
We  have  spent  a  night  of  waking 
In  the  wilderness  below ! 
Upward  now  I  bend  my  way ; 
Part  we  here  at  break  of  day. 

Let  me  go :  I  may  not  tarry, 
Wrestling  thus  with  doubts  and  feaias 
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Angels  wait  my  soul  to  carrj 
Where  my  risen  Lord  appears ; 
Friends  and  kindred  weep  not  s 
«  If  ye  love  me,  let  me  go. 

We  have  travell'd  long  together, 
Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart, 
Both  through  fair  and  stormy  weather. 
And  His  hard,  tis  hard  to  part : 
While  I  sigh,  «  Farewell!''  to  you. 
Answer,  one  and  all,  *'  Adieu  1^' 

'Tis  not  darkness  gathering  round  me 
That  withdraws  me  from  your  sight ; 
Walls  of  flesh  no  more  can  bound  me, 
But,  translated  into  light. 
Like  the  lark  on  mounting  wing, 
Though  unseen,  you  hear  me  sing. 

Heaven's  broad  day  hath  o'er  me  broken, 
Far  beyond  earth's  span  or  sky ; 
Am  1  dead  7    Nay,  by  this  token. 
Know  that  I  have  cesised  to  die : 
Would  you  solve  the  mystery. 
Come  up  hither,— come  and  see. 

J.  MONTGOMXRT. 

2%s  Motmty  near  Shejleld,  June  26,  1837. 


VIRTT7E. 


Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk :  and  wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation. 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort. 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 

May  sit  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day , 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.  Milton. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Senators 
Badger  of  North  Carolina  and  Foote  of  Missisippi ; 
the  former  opposing/ and  the  latter  advocating  the 
war  and  the  bill.  Resolutions  have  been  passed^ 
calling  on  the  President  for  the  instructious  under 
which  Gen.  Scott's  order  (mentioned  in  our  last,) 
was  issued,  and  also  any  opinions  of  Gen.  Scott  on 
file  as  to  the  military  means  necessary  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  has  been  rf^ported,  providing 
for  a  loan  of  $18,000,000.  On  the  ITth^  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings  offered  a  preamble  and  resolution,  setting 
forth  that  a  coloured  man,  employed  as  a  waiter  in 
a  boarding  house  in  that  city,  who  had  made  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  for  $300, 
and  had  paid  that  sum  within  about  $60,  had  been 
violently  carried  away  to  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market  by  persons  engaged  in  the  internal  slave 
trade;  that  such  outrages  were  common  in  the 
District,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress,— and  concluding  with  a  resolution  that  a 
committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  facts,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  repealing  such  acts  of  Congress  as 
authorize  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.  A  scene 
of  great  confusion  ensued,  which  was  finally  ended 


by  the  motion  of  a  Georgia  member  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table.  This  motion  prevailed  by 
a  vote  of  94  to  88,  seventeen  members  from  the 
free  States  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
jal  the  post  routes  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  6th 
month  last,  were  153,818  miles  in  extent;  and  the 
annual  transportation  of  the  mails  over  them  was 
30,887,899  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $2,406,848. 

Pennstlvamia  Legislature. — ^Bills  have  been 
introduced  into  both  Houses,  providing  for  a  gene- 
ral registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
throughout  the  State.  A  bill  to  reneal  the  usury 
laws,  except  as  regards  the  baniLs,  has  been 
brought  into  the  Senate.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
abolition  of  militia  trainings  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House.  Francis  R.  Shunk,  re-elected  Go- 
vernor of  the  State,  was  inaugurated  on  the  18th 
inst. 

Corr«ctton.-— Our  last  week^s  report  was  erro- 
neous as  regards  the  vote  of  the  House  in  relation 
to  capital  punishment.  It  ajypears  the  vote  of  38 
to  55  was  not  on  the  resolution  itself,  but  merely 
on  the  question  of  considering  it  at  that  time. 
This  was  on  the  17th.  On  the  I8th  the  resolution 
was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment,  changing  its 
character  to  one  of  *'  inquiring  into  the  expediency  '* 
of  the  abolition;  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45. 
On  the  19th  the  resolution  as  amended  was  passed 
— yeas  56,  nays  40.  For  this  information  we  are 
indebted  to  the  report  pabhshed  in  the  ^^Harrisbarg 
Telegraph." 

Europe. — News  from  England  to  the  1st  inst. 
have  been  received.  The  money  market  continued 
to  improve,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  to  five  per  cent.  There  had 
been  a  few  more  failures,  and  the  general  state  of 
trade  had  not  much  unproved,  produce  continuing 
much  depressed  in  price,  and  verjr  difficult  of  sale. 
The  advices  from  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
regarded  as  encouraging.  The  corn  and  cotton 
markets  were  firm,  with  out  little  change  in  prices. 
Ireland  remained  in  a  terrible  condition,  murder 
and  lawless  outrages  being  fearfully  prevalent.  In 
many  places  organized  bands  of  armed  ruffians 
were  in  the  practice  of  sending  letters  to  such 
landlords  and  others  as  incurred  their  disj^leasure, 
threatening  them  with  death;  and  murderingsuch 
as  afterwards  remained  in  the  country.  These 
excesses  do  not  appear  to  be  justly  chargeable  to 
the  suffering  poor,  but  to  idle  and  worthless  per- 
sons, who  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  destito- 
tion  to  organize  secret  confederacies.  The  new 
Irish  Coeicion  Bill,  preventing  the  carrying  of  arms 
without  license,  had  been  proclaimed  in  several 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  counties,  where 
crime  was  most  prevalent. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  died  at  Piacenza,  on  the  17th 
of  the  12th  month,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Markkt.— Floor  $6  to  1(6.25  per  barrel 
Indian  meal  f  3  to  13.12).  Wheat  $1  58  to  >1.62i 
Rye  85  to  87  cents.  Indian  corn  63  ots.  Oat* 
46o.    Hams  8,ct8.  Lard  7^  cents. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Fourth  day, 
the  2nd  of  Second  of  month,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  in 
the  committee  room  of  the  Bible  Depository. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Continued  from  page  976.) 

It  was  mentioned  in  page  259,  that  W.  Allen 
in  1822  visited  the  Waldenses,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Piedmont,  and  shortly  afterwards  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  a  particular  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  those  people  were  exposed; 
which  letter  was  sent  to  Verona  by  a  special 
messenger.  Near  the  end  of  1832,  a  letter  from 
8.  Grellet,  who  was  still  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent,  contained  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
the  reception  and  effect  of  this  communication. 
When  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Emperor's 
residence,  he  was  out,  but  returning  late  at  night, 
he  received  and  read  it.  Baron  Wylie,  going 
into  his  apartment  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, found  Alexander  sitting  at  the  table  in 
tears.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  he  inquired  the 
caose  of  his  trouble,  when  the  Emperor,  point- 
ing to  the  letter,  answered — **  Read  that,  and  see 
whether  I  can  help  being  afSicted  for  those  dear 
Waldenses.''  He  then  made  a  donation  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  at  La  Tour. 

The  care  taken  by  W.  Allen  to  render  his  ac- 
quaintance with  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  extensive 
plans  of  benevolence,  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  this  review.  His  late  journeys  upon 
the  continent  having  enlarged  his  sphere  of  ac- 
quaintance, caused  a  correspondent  increase  of 
Uterary  labour.  The  plans  which  he  had  long 
contemplated  for  improving  (he  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  were  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  different  countries,  and  manuscript 
copies  were  sent  to  most  of  the  rulers  whom  he 
had  visited.  From  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtembnig,  letters  were  received  near  this  time, 
expressive  of  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  their 
people,  with  an  assurance  of  their  disposition  to 
employ  their  influence  and  power  in  furtherance 


of  his  designs.  And  any  one  who  carefully  ex- 
amines these  memoirs,  must  perceive  that  his 
letters  and  visits  to  men  in  authority  Were 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  enlist  them  in  the  great 
work  to  which  he  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  his 
life — ^the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  that  a  vain  ambi- 
tion to  add  importance  to  his  own  character  by 
mingling  with  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful, 
had  no  place  in  his  mind. 

About  the  beginning  of  1833,  W.  Allen  appre- 
hended himself  religiously  required  to  unite  once 
more  with  his  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,  in  a  visit, 
in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  to  some  parts  of 
the  continent.  He  had,  in  1827,  married  a  third 
time,  and  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  wife  and  his 
interesting  engagements  in  his  native  land,  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  journey 
to  the  continent,  especially  to  Spain,  through 
which  he  expected  to  pass,  was  painful  to  hb 
feelings.  But,  he  observes,  '^I  must  give  up 
every  thing  to  my  Divine  Master.  He  has  been 
graciously  with  me  all  my  life  long,  to  the  pre- 
sent hour."  In  this  prospect  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  tliat  his  wife  freely  resigned  him 
to  the  service. 

On  the  3rd  of  2nd  month,  W.  Allen  joined 
his  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  at  Bayonue,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  perform  a  quarantine  of 
several  days,  on  account  of  the  cholera.  But 
that  time  was  not  passed  in  idleness.  There 
were  great  numbers  of  poor  in  the  place,  to 
whom  assistance  had  been  usually  rendered  with 
very  little  discrimination ;  and  our  friends  had 
several  conferences  with  the  principal  municipal 
authorities,  to  whom  they  imparled  such  infor- 
mation as  their  experience  had  rendered  familiar 
to  them,  in  relation  to  the  proper  modes  of  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  indigent.  The  plans 
for  this  purpose  which  W.  Allen  prepared,  were 
translated  into  French,  and  delivered  to  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  who  were  selected  to  have 
charge  of  the  business ;  and,  from  the  interest 
which  the  subject  excited,  there  was  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  considerable  good  would  be 
accomplished.  The  plans,  proposed  for  adoption, 
included  the  pro\iding  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  the  elevation  of  their  morals,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  instruction.  Opportunities  of  spread- 
ing religious  information  were  also  embraced, 
principsdly  by  the  distribution  of  tracts.     Infor- 
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mation  received  after  leaving  Bayonne  confirm- 
ed the  belief  that  their  philanthropic  labours 
there  would  not  prove  to  have  been  in  vain. 

On  the  16th,  their  quarantine  having  expired, 
they  commenced  a  toilsome  and  perilous  journey 
among  the  Pyrenees,  for  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th,  Although 
they  were  strangers,  and  Protestants  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  they  soon  met  with  friends 
among  different  ranks  in  society.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  at  whose  house  they  twice  held 
religious  meetings ;  and  his  son,  Cornelius  Van 
Ness,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, kindly  agreed  to  accompany  them,  in  a 
visit  which  they  were  desirous  of  making  lo  the 
various  establishments  for  the  suppression  of 
crimes,  or  the  relief  of  distress. 

By  the  aid  of  the  English  Ambassador,  they 
were  introduced  to  Count  de  Ofalia,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  who  had  been  in  America,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  our  society.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  kindness,  and  procured  per- 
mission, from  the  king,  for  them  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  charitable  establishments  in  Madrid. 
As  the  British  government  was  then  preparing 
the  measures,  which  were  soon  ajflerwards  car- 
ried into  effect,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  endeavoured  to  convince  this 
minister,  that  Spain  ought  to  adopt  a  similar 
course.  They  also  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
him  tlie  propriety  of  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
prevailing  mendicity,  and  the  advantages  of  as- 
signing allotments  of  land  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers. Whether  these  benevolent  suggestions 
were  productive  of  any  permanent  effect  or  not, 
they  were  respectfully  heard. 

The  particulars  of  the  visits  which  were  sub- 
sequently paid  to  those  institutions,  though  high- 
ly interesting,  must  be  omitted  in  this  review. 
But  when  3iese  visits  were  completed,  they 
thought  it  right  to  prepare,  for  the  information 
and  inspection  of  the  government,  a  general  re- 
port of  the  observations  which  they  had  made, 
and  the  improvements  which  tlioir  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  such  establishments  in  other 
countries,  enabled  them  to  suggest. 

In  this  report,  they  first  stated  the  object  of 
their  visit  to  be  a  desire,  under  an  apprehension 
of  duty,  and  the  influence  qf  the  gospel,  which 
teaches  peace  on  earth  aiid  good  will  towards 
man^  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family,  without  respect  to  nations  or  religious 
profession.  They  &ien  adverted  to  several  par- 
ticulars to  which  they  desired  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  prevalence  of  men- 
dicity,-upon  which  it  was  justly  remarked  that 
alms,  indiscriminately  given,  tend  to  support  an 
idle  and  profligate  class,  and  to  keep  up  a  race  of 
beggara«  which  operates  to  weaken  and  demo- 
ralize the  community.  Hence  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  a  proper  inspection  into  the  con- 


dition of  the  poor,  and  the  extension  of  aid  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  support. 
They  laid  down  the  proposition,  as  established 
by  the  history  of  all  nations,  that  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  crime ;  that  it  produces  idleness  and 
sloth,  and  a  tendency  to  indulgences  connected 
with  mere  animal  existence;  while  thd  desire 
for  useful  knowledge  stimulates  the  intellect,  and 
increases  the  capacity  for  usefiilness.  Hence 
they  urged  the  importance  of  training  the  youth 
to  the  pursuit  of  sound  useful  knowledge,  and 
the  adoption  of  good  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples. Among  the  evils  which  appeared  to  de- 
mand the  restraining  authority  of  government, 
the  spirit  of  gambling,  particularly  in  lotteries, 
was  specially  noticed ;  and  the  injury  to  morals, 
frequently  caused  by  the  delusive  hopes  afforded 
by  lotteries  was  pomted  out. 

In  the  second  place,  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  was  brought  into  view,  many  of  whom 
were  observed  to  be  living  in  idleness  and  penu- 
ry, while  there  were  large  tracts  of  good  land 
lying  half  cultivated,  upon  which  these  peasants, 
witli  proper  encouragement,  might  support  them- 
selves in  comfort,  and  furnish  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  proprietors.  The  expediency  of 
patronizing,  by  government,  a  system  similar  to 
the  rural  colonies  in  England,  was  suggested ; 
and  they  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
had  observed  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  queen 
to  improve  and  encourage  some  of  the  benevo- 
lent institutions,  modestly  intimating  the  further 
meliorations  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 

One  important  defect  in  the  prisons  which 
came  under  their  notice,  was  the  want  of  classi- 
fication, in  consequence  of  which  the  novices  in 
vice  were  associated  with  the  most  hardened 
and  accomplished  villains.  This  defect,  and  its 
necessary  consequences,  were  forcibly  urged, 
and  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  modes 
adopted  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  were  explained.  ITie  practice 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  witnessed,  of  com- 
pelling the  criminals  to  work  in  chains,  exposed 
to  public  view,  was  held  up  as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent all  hope  of  their  reformation.  The  harden- 
ing and  brutalizing  effects  of  exposing  criminals 
to  the  public  gaze,  must  now  be  obvious  enough 
to  men  of  much  less  sensibility  and  discernment 
than  S.  Grellet  and  W.  Allen ;  and  yet,  there 
was  a  time,  hot  seventy  years  ago,  when  even 
in  Philadelphia,  convicts  might  be  seen  at  work, 
under  the  eye  of  an  overseer,  in  the  public 
streets. 

The  slavery  of  the  coloured  race,  though  not 
connected  with  their  visits  to  the  institutions  of 
Madrid,  and,  more  particularly,  the  shelter  and 
encouragement  afforded  by  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  the  African  slave-trade,  constituted  a  part  of 
this  unflattering  report.  While  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  palliate  or  conceal  the  part  taken  by  the 
people  of  England  or  the  United  States  in  the 
slavery  of  tlie  negroes,  they  unflinchingly,  yet 
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respectiaUy  urged  the  jasliice  and  expediency  of 
abolishing  this  vestige  of  barbarism  within  the 
Spanish  dominions. 

The  communication  was  closed  with  the 
avowal  of  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and  a  belief  that  with  such  a  coun- 
try, and  so  fine  a  people,  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  series  of  arrangements,  which  the  king 
had  power  to  make,  to  enable  Spain  to  give  an 
example  to  surrounding  nations  of  what  may  be 
done,  when  the  spirit  of  industry  is  roused,  en- 
couraged, and  judiciously  applied. 

Whether  this  report  was  productive  of  any 
salutary  influence  on  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, it  does  not  appear  to  have  given  offence ; 
for  our  friends  were  soon  afterwards  invited  to 
visit  the  king  and  queen  at  their  palace,  where 
they  were  kindly  and  respectfully  treated,  though 
nothing  remarkable  occurred.  They  also  re- 
ceived a  written  permit  to  visit  the  prisons  of 
Valencia  and  Barcelona. 

The  road  between  Madrid  and  Valencia  being 
much  infested  by  banditti,  who  frequendy  plun- 
der the  travellers,  the  authorities  at  the  former 
place  offered  to  send  a  company  of  horsemen  with 
our  friends  to  protect  them ;  but  this  offer  they 
were  not  free  to  accept  At  Valencia  they  were 
escorted  to  the  various  prisons  by  officers  of 
government,  apparently  to  protect  them  from  the 
insults,  to  which  the  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  might  otherwise  have  exposed 
them. 

In  this  city  and  its  institutions  they  found 
some  things  to  commend,  but  much  to  deplore. 
The  venality  of  the  officers  of  ffovernment,  which 
has  been  long  and  generally  known,  was  such 
that  almost  aU  who  were  wealthy,  however  crimi- 
nal, might  escape  by  bribery.  The  oppression 
to  which  the  peasantry  of  the  country  were  sub- 
jected, from  tithes  and  imposts,  left  them  very 
litde  to  support  their  families,  and  stimulate  their 
exertions.  A  fine  country,  with  a  genial  climate, 
is  thus,  by  bigotry  and  oppression,  filled  with  a 
miserable  population.  Yet  a  number  of  inte- 
resting friendships  were  formed,  and  some  op- 
portunities were  found  for  religious  communica- 

tiODS. 

ABer  visiting  the  different  institutions  at  Bar- 
celona, our  friends  addressed  a  second  communi- 
cation to  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  they 
exposed  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  causes 
of  some  of  die  evils  existing  among  the  people, 
and  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied, 
with  a  freedom  and  honesty  which  are  probably 
too  seldom  the  accompaniments  of  addresses 
designed  for  the  royal  ear.  Tet  such  is  the 
Christian  spirit  evidenUy  pervading  the  commu- 
nication, that  it  seems  impossible  even  for  the 
pride  of  royalty  to  be  offended  by  it.  These 
communications  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
by  W.Allen,  but  submitted  to  the  revision  of  his 
companion. 
.  On  a  retro9p3ct  of  their  labours  in  Spain,  W 


Allen  remarks :  ^  In  our  visit  to  this  country  we 
have  met  with  divers  valuable  individuals,  and 
with  much  to  claim  our  sympathy ;  the  retro- 
spect of  the  opportunities   which  have  been 
afforded  for  religious  communication,  with  per- 
sons of  various  classes,  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, is  attended   with  peace;   and  we 
have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
personal  association  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  future  usefulness.     The  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  correspondence  in  the  parts  that  have 
been  visited,  and  we  hope  that  the  opening  will 
be  wisely  and  cautiously  improved.     It  is  en- 
couraging to  believe,  that,  though  much  hidden 
from  outward  observation,  there  is  a  precious 
seed  scattered'through  this  nation ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will,  in  his  own 
time,  cause  it  to  spring  up  yet  6iore  conspicu- 
ously, and  bring  forth  fruit.     We  learned  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
many  parts  of  Spain,  maintain  the  principles  of 
Archbishop  Fenelon,  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  true  spiritual  worship;  but  such  is 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  priests,  and 
there  is  so  much  gross  ignorance  among  the 
people,  that  great  prudence  and  care  are  requisite 
in  any  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth." 

Our  friends  left  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the 
28th  of  3d  month,  with  a  thankful  persuasion 
that  they  had  been  divinely  guided  in  their  jour- 
ney through  this  dark  and  bigoted  land,  and  from 
subsequent  information  it  appeared  that  their 
visit  was  paid  at  the  only  time  when  it  could  be 
done ;  for  there  were  obstructions  which  were 
just  removed,  and  the  popular  tumults  which 
arose  soon  after  their  departure,  would  unques- 
tionably have  closed  their  way,  had  they  been 
still  in  the  country. 

After  leaving  the  Spanisli  dominions,  our 
friends  occupied  abput  three  weeks  in  travelling 
through  France,  vi^ting  schools  and  religious 
persons  on  their  way.  At  Paris  they  had  two 
interesting  interviews  with  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
in  which  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  was 
brought  under  discussion ;  and  though  nothing 
very  specific  appears  in  die  narrative,  we  may 
readily  believe  tiiat  the  zeal  for  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  negro  race,  for  which  the  Duke 
is  conspicuous,  was  somewhat  quickened  by  his 
intercourse  with  such  men  as  S.  Grellet  and  W. 
Allen. 

In  a  litde  less  than  three  months  from  the 
time  of  leaving  home,  W.  Allen  was  favoured 
to  return  in  safety  to  his  residence  at  Stoke 
Newington. 

(To  be  eontiaueds) 


The  Chinese  proverb  says,  ^A 
legs,  and  cannot  stand ;  but  it  has 
can  fly  far  and  wide." — HocMaga. 


lie  has  no 
wings,  and 
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From  the  Nortii  Amnlcaa  Review. 
JOHN  HUSS  AND  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 

(Coociuded  from  page  901.) 

The  way  was  now  open  for  Huss.  A  dreary 
winter  and  a  joyless  spring  had  passed  away, 
the  smiling  heats  of  summer  had  howed  him 
down,  and  dius  long  he  had  waited  for  the  poor 
boon  of  a  public  audience,  which  had  been  with- 
held,  as  if  the  delay  were  a  favour,  instead  of  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  weariness,and  sorrow. 
How  ardently  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
face  his  accusers  appears  in  such  phrases  as 
these : — "O,  why  am  I  not  led  forth  to  the  fu- 
neral pile,  rather  than  thus  prevented  from  being 
heard?"  " Rather  than  be  thus  basely  stifled,  I 
prefer  to  have  my  body  burned  with  fire  ;  I  am 
anxious  that  every  Christian  shall  know  what 
are  my  last  words."  His  time  at  last  arrived. 
His  public  examination  was  appointed  for  the 
4th  of  June,  though  not  till  aftdr  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  him  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  This  scandalous  manoeuvre  was  baf- 
fled by  the  prompt  intervention  of  his  faithful 
countrymen,  whose  remonstrances  had  such  an 
eflfect  on  Sigismund,  that  he  compelled  the  hasty 
judges  to  submit  to  the  Udious  process  of  an 
open  audience.  A  deputation  had  already  been 
sent  to  Gotleben,  to  examine  the  prisoner  in 
secret,  in  order  to  draw  from  him  a  recantation, 
or  at  least  an  avowal  of  heretical  opinions.  But 
though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  sufiered  gready  from 
the  insults  of  his  tormentors,  he  neither  lost  his 
temper,  nor  was  betrayed  into  any  imprudent 
concessions. 

Glad,  however,  as  he  was  to  obtain  a  public 
hearing,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  change  in  his 
prospects  since  the  day  when  the  summons  to 
Constance  had  lifted  him,  as  by  a  miracle,  from  a 
bed  of  sickness.  The  question,  as  he  clearly 
perceived,  was  no  longer  an  open  one.  In  a 
letter  written  about  this  time  he  says, — ««A11 
was  decided  by  the  council,  previously  to  my 
being  thrown  into  prison."  He  knew,  also,  that 
he  had  been  stigmatized  in  a  document  published 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  his 
case,  as  a  heretic  and  a  seducer  of  the  people. 
It  was,  indeed,  too  late  for  argument  or  rhetoric, 
or  the  persuasive  power  of  simple  innocence,  to 
save  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  network 
of  hostile  influences,  too  strong  to  be  broken 
through.  As  a  denouncer  of  clerical  corruption, 
he  had  probably  dealt  too  familiarly  with  the 
dignity  of  the  order,  to  be  forgiven.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  union, 
for  he  would  not  admit  the  infallibility  of  the 
council,  the  great  instrument  of  union.  He  was 
a  miniature  Wycliffe  ;  and  the  council,  by  the 
sweeping  sentence  passed  on  the  master,  had 
committed  itself  to  the  condemnation  of  the  dis- 
ciple. He  was  a  Realist,  and  the  Parisian  No- 
minalists were  not  on  that  account  disposed  to 
look  leniently  on  his  other  delinquencies.    There 


were  Germans  at  Constance,  some  of  whom  had 
not  foigotten  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
memorable  secession  from  the  University  of 
Prague.  Besides,  the  past  and  present  troubles 
in  Bohemia,  with  the  fear  of  future  disordera, 
uTged  the  friends  of  peace  to  remove  the  atnthor 
of  them.  We  need  only  add  the  vague  and 
slippery  character  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  the 
most  intelligible  definition  of  which  is,  a  substi- 
tution of  private  opinion  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  church,  and  it  is  evident  at  once  how 
little  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  body  which, 
calling  itself  the  church  universal,  had  only  to 
dechire  its  disallowance  of  an  article  to  make 
that  article  ipso  facto  heretical.  The  plaintiff 
became  his  own  judge,  and  wo  to  the  defendant. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  inferior  cleigy,  met  at 
the  Franciscan  monastery,  to  which  Huss  had 
been  brought  back  from  Gotleben.  The  pri- 
soner was  introduced.  Months  of  severe  con- 
finement, and  the  pains  of  sharp  disease,  had 
deepened  the  paleness  of  those  thin,  but  not 
harsh  features,  whose  mild  expression  so  attracts 
us  in  his  portrait.  But  the  signature  of  suffering 
on  the  human  countenance,  which  more  than 
tears  or  moving  speech  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  a  fellow-man,  was  lost  upon  these  cruel  in- 
quisitors. He  was  left  to  stand  awhile  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hall,  till  his  judges  had  sated  them- 
selves with  gazing  on  him.  His  books  were 
then  shown  to  him,  and  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
The  reading  of  articles  against  him  commenced. 
But  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  reply,  he  was 
interrupted  by  such  an  uproar,  that  he  could  not 
be  heard.  "  I  thought,"  he  said,  *•  that  the  council 
possessed  more  good-breeding,  charity,  and  disci- 
pline." After  waiting  a  lilde,  he  appealed  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  outcry  grew  more 
furious.  "  That  is  not  tlie  question,"  was  the 
clamour.  The  scene  has  been  described  by 
Luther  in  his  rough  way.  "  They  all,"  says 
he,  "  began  to  rage  like  wild  boars ;  the  bristles 
of  their  backs  stood  on  an  end  ;  they  wrinkled 
their  brows  and  whetted  their  tusks."  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  confusion.  After  two 
days  they  met  again,  and  this  time,  the  emperor 
being  present,  preserved  tolerable  decency; 
though,  when  Huss  declared  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  his  soul  where  Wycliffe  was,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  was 
charged  with  holding  Wycliffe's  errors.  This 
he  denied,  not  regarding  as  errors  those  doctrines 
of  Wycliffe  which  he  himself  professed.  On 
these  and  other  points  the  examination  continued 
for  some  time,  and  was  finally  adjourned  to  the 
next  day.  As  Huss  was  retiring,  Sigismund, 
still  uneasy  at  his  own  equivocal  position,  called 
him  back,  and  endeavoured  by  persuasions  and 
threats  to  induce  him  to  submit  unreservedly  to 
the  authority  of  the  council.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  retract,  if  any  thing 
better  dian  his  own  doctrine  eould  be  shown 
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him.  lo  the  third  aadienee,  a  long  list  of  arti- 
cles, professing  to-  be  taken  from  Huss's  works, 
were  read.  Some  he  acknowledged,  some  he 
denied,  and  some  he  defended.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  confess  his  errors,  to  ab- 
jure them,  and  swear  never  to  teach  them.  He 
coald  not  confess  an  error  till  it  was  proved  to 
be  such,  and  he  could  not  abjure  what  he  had 
been  falsely  charged  with  maintaining.  The 
emperor,  provoked  by  his  obstinacy,  declared, 
diat,  if  he  did  not  recant,  he  ought  to  be  burned 
to  death.  Hues  made  no  reply,  and  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  whither  the  faithful  John  de 
Qhlum  attended  him.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  was  so  exhausted  with  illness  and  fatigue  that 
he  could  scarcely  stand.  Thus  ended  the  three 
audiences,  throughout  which  all  the  arts  and 
assaults  of  his  suiversartes  had  not  been  able  to 
shake  his  firmness  in  the  smallest  point.  As  a 
man  and  a  Christian  he  had  no  cause  to  blush 
for  his  bearing  on  those  trying  days.  It  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  patient 
but  determined  tone  of  his  letters.  In  these  ad- 
mirable writings,  so  full  of  piety,  of  affection, 
and  of  resignation,  we  see  the  genuine  goodness 
of  his  nature.  Never  for  a  moment  does  he 
think  of  a  compromise  with  his  persecutors. 
Constant,  but  not  obstinate,  severe  but  not  vin- 
dictive, ready  to  die  for  the  truth,  but  not  ambi- 
tious of  the  parade  of  martyrdom,  he  excites  our 
admiration,  while  he  hardly  seems  to  need  our 
pity.  If  his  phrases  are  sometimes  harsh,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  utterance  of  personal  spite, 
bat  the  plain,  unmeasured  speech  of  one  who 
identifies  himself  with  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffers.  That  (hey  are  not  more  hitler  is  ama- 
zing, when  we  remember  his  wrongs  and  his 
woes. 

His  condemnation,  though  yet  delayed  in  the 
hope  of  pressing  him  to  an  abjuration  of  his 
errors,  was  virtually  decreed.  How  far  he  was 
a  heretic,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Nor 
are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  some  of  his 
doctrines  were  erroneous,  and  possibly  unsafe. 
Bat  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  much 
better  man  than  many  of  his  judges,  we  have  no 
do«bt ;  and,  as  he  said  of  Wycliffe,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  say  of  him, — **  We  should  be  willing 
to  have  our  souls  where  he  is."  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  pass  too  severe  a  sentence  on  the 
sets  of  the  council.  The  horror  of  heresy  in 
those  days  was  extreme,  and  perhaps  most  in- 
tense with  those  who  felt  themselves  nearest  its 
verge.  To  pursue  it  with  all  the  terrors  of  the 
efamreh  was  to  make  their  own  lapse  less  possi- 
bte,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  their 
orthodoxy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  bru- 
tality, too,  of  public  assemblies  is  proverbial, 
and,  shamefiil  as  it  is,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
lair  index  of  private  character.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  these  scandalous  condemnations,  like  the 
old  state  trials  for  treason,  leave  one  agreeable 
imprcMion  on  the  mind,— a  sense  of  gratitode 


that  such  things  have  had  their  day ;  and  the 
consoling  reflection  that  the  blood  of  political 
and  religious  martyrs,  in  exciting  the  indignation 
of  mankind  against  such  enormities,  has  not  been 
without  fruit. 

The  sands  of  life  were  now  running  low,  but 
the  trials  of  the  vfctim  were  not  over.  He  was 
beset  again  and  again  with  exhortations  to  recant, 
to  which  he  ever  returned  the  same  constant 
refusal.  He  asked  for  a  confessor,  and  chose 
Paletz,  his  greatest  adversary.  Instead  of  Pa- 
letz,  a  monk  was  sent,  from  whom  he  received 
absolution.  Paletz,  however  visited  him  once 
more,  to  urge  him  to  abjure  his  errors.  The 
meeting  was  a  very  affecting  one.  Huss  asked 
pardon  of  Paletz  for  some  words  which  he  had 
uttered  before  the  council.  Paletz  pressed  him 
to  recant.  Huss  calmly  refused,  and  in  the  most 
gentle  manner  reproved  his  countryman,  once 
his  friend,  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  him.  Pa- 
letz  was  moved  to  tears.  On  the  24th  of  June 
it  was  resolved  to  condemn  his  books  to  the 
flames,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  be  in- 
duced to  yield.  But  this  sentence  produced  no 
effect.  The  day  of  his  own  condemnation  not 
having  been  6xed,  several  of  his  last  letters  are 
written  in  the  expectation  of  death,  which  might 
come  upon  him  at  any  time.  Though  now  and 
then  his  heart  sinks  within  him,  as  he  dwells  on 
his  approaching  fate,  these  struggles  are  soon 
over,  and  his  spirit  returns  to  its  wonted  con- 
stancy. He  takes  the  most  affectionate  leave  of 
his  friends,  dividing  among  them  his  books  and 
garments,  giving  kind  advice  to  such  as  needed  it, 
remembering  with  especial  interest  his  Bethle- 
hem flock.  He  prays  God  to  forgive  his  ene- 
mies, and  hopes  that  more  vigorous  champions 
of  the  truth  will  be  raised  up  after  him.  His 
last  letter,  in  which  he  takes  his  farewell  of  some 
of  his  friends,  ends  with  the  wish, — **  May  Cal- 
lus'' (his  successor  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel) 
" preach  the  word  of  (Jod  to  you;  and  may  all 
of  you,  my  beloved,  listen  attentively  to  it  and 
keep  it  in  your  hearts !" 

On  the  6th  of  July  he  completed  his  forty- 
second  year.  On  the  same  day  he  was  con- 
demned and  burned  at  the  stdke.  The  fifleenth 
general  session  of  the  council  was  held  in  the 
principal  church  of  the  city ;  a  cardinal  presided, 
and  the  emperor  in  full  state  was  present.  The 
occasion  had  drawn  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators.  Huss  arrived  while  mass  was  cele- 
brating, and  was  kept  without, .  that  the  holy 
service  might  not  be  profaned  by  the  "presence 
of  a  heretic.  Having  been  introduced,  he  was 
led  to  a  high  stool,  that  all  might  see  him.  Here 
he  prayed  for  some  time,  while  the  preacher  of 
the  council  was  discoursing  from  the  text,— 
«*That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destro3red.'* 
The  reading  of  articles  against  him  then  be- 
gan, to  which  he  was  forbidden  to  reply  till 
the  whole  list  was  finished.  They  could  not, 
however,  entirely  silence  him.    Bieing  charged 
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with  giving  himcielf  out  as  the  fourth  person  in 
the  Trinity,  he  repeated  aloud  the.Athana8ian 
creed.  Being  accused  of  having  appealed  to 
Jemis  Christ,  he  repeated  the  appeal.  Having 
occasion  to  speak  of  *'  the  public  protection  and 
faith  of  the  emperor/'  he  looked  Sigismund  full 
in  the  face,  and  the  false  man  blushed  dee^j,* 
At  length  sentence  was  pronounced,  finst  against 
his  books,  and  then  against  himself.  His  books 
were  to  be  burned,  and  himself  to  be  degraded. 
Hubs  fell  on  his  knees,  praying, — "  Lord  Jesus, 
pardon  my  enemies !  thou  knowest  that  they 
have  falsely  accused  me.  Pardon  them  of  thy 
infinite  mercy !"  The  ceremony  of  degradation 
immediately  followed.  He  was  first  dressed  in 
full  canonicab,  and  a  sacramental  cup  placed  in 
his  hand.  They  then  exhorted  him  to  retract. 
Again  he  refused.  The  cup  was  taken  firom  his 
hand,  and  the  vestments  drawn  off  one  by  one, 
with  a  curse  for  each.  They  then  clipped  his 
hair  to  efface  the  tonsure,  and  placed  on  his 
head  a  paper  cap  of  a  cubit's  height,  painted  over 
with  shapes  of  devib,  and  bwing  the  word 
<«arch-heretic,"  and  so  devoted  his  soul,  as  they 
said,  to  the  infernal  spirits.  ^*  And  I,"  he  replied, 
*<  commit  my  soul  to  Thee,  who  didst  wear  a 
crown  of  thorns."  He  was  now  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  led  out  to  execution. 
He  was  followed  by  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
with  a  band  of  eight  hundred  armed  men,  at 
whose  heels  came  an  immense  multitude.  The 
train  took  the  way  of  the  bishop's  palace,  that 
Huss  might  see  the  burning  of  his  own  books. 
He  smil^  at  the  sight.  When  he  reached  the 
stake  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  recited  some  of 
the  penitential  psalms,  and  often  repeated  the 
words^— '« Into  thy  hands,  O  God,  I  commend 
my  spirit."  As  he  was  about  to  speak  to  the 
people,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  imperial  vicar, 
and  ordered  to  be  burned.  Then  he  prayed 
aloud, — '*  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  all  my  enemies !" 
After  speaking  a  few  kind  words  to  his  jailors, 
he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  unbound  again,  and 
rebound,  that  the  face  of  the  heretic  might  be 
turned  from  the  east.  Fagots  and  heaps  of 
straw  were  then  piled  up  about  him,  and  the  fire 
was  ready  to  be  set.  Another  offer  was  mfde 
to  him  to  recant,  which  with  a  loud  voice  he 
rejected.  The  nobles  of  the  empire  withdrew, 
and  the  pile  was  lighted.  As  the  wind  caught 
the  fiames  and  wrapped  them  around  him,  the 
crowd  could  no  longer  see  his  face,  but  he  was 
heard  thrice  tp  say,^— <*  Jesus,  son  of  the  living 
God,  have  pity  on  me !"  The  fire  was  kept 
up  till  every  part  of  the  body  was  consumea ; 
the  ashes  were  then  scraped  together  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhine.  But  the  Bohemians  hollowed 
out  the  ground  where  he  was  burned,  and  sent 
the  precious  earth  to  Prague. 

*  The  remembnoce  of  that  blush  lasted  for  a  century, 
for  when  Charles  V .  was  urged  to  violate  Luther's  safe- 
conduct, — "  No,"  replied  he,  *<  I  should  not  like  to  blush 
like  fiigitmand.*' 


The  dealk  of  Jerome  was  delayed  till  the 
next  spring.  Worn  out  with  the  sufferings  of  a 
long  imprisonment,  his  courage  had  given  way, 
and  he  consented  to  recant.  But  he  withdrew 
his  abjuration,  and,  after  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation in  which  his  firmness  and  eloquence 
were  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  he 
went  to  the  stake  with  a  noble  magnanimity 
worthy  of  the  friend  of  Huss.  Hear  what 
^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  H.,  says 
of  the  martyrs  :-^*  They  went  to  the  stake  as  to 
a  banquet.  Not  a  word  fell  from  them  which 
show«l  the  least  faint-heartedness.  In  the  midst 
of  the  flames  they  sang  hymns  to  the  last  gasp 
without  ceasing.  Never  did  any  philosopher 
suffer  death  with  so  much  constancy  as  tiiey 
endured  the  fire." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  LEGAL  AND  JUDICIAL 
OATHS. 

A  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  with  this  tide, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Editor  of  the  Re- 
view. It  ^is  abridged  firom  a  laiger  pamphlet 
published  in  1846.  The  subject  is  not  discussed 
as  a  doctrinal  question ;  but  as  one  ok  morality 
and  expedience.  Probably  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  extracts  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  our  readers : 

In  die  years  1830  and  1831,  (1  and  2  Wfl- 
liam  4)  Acts  were  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, abolishing  a  number  of  oaths  which  had 
been  previously  exacted;  and  in  1834,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  substituting  a 
Declaration  instead  of  an  oath  in  certain  cases. 
This  committee  called  before  them  a  number  of 
witnesses,  who  were  requested  to  give  inforoia- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  above 
mentioned,  and  their  opinions,  founded  on  their 
experience,  in  various  official  stations,  of  the  ex« 
pediency  of  substituting  more  extensively  Decla- 
rations, with  penalties  annexed,  instead  of  the 
oaths  then  required  by  law. 

This  testimony  was  given  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  It  occupies  collectively,  between  forty 
and  fifty  folio  pages.  The  subject  of  oaths  is 
examined  as  a  question  of  expediency.  The 
witnesses  appear  to  have  been  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  oaths.  A  few  of  them 
were  of  opinion,  that  in  some  cases  the  cause  of 
truth  was  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  oath ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  disadvantage  had 
been  experienced  from  the  substitution  of  a 
Declaration,  so  far  as  the  experiment  had  been 
tried.  And  the  general  tenor  of  the  testimony 
was,  that  very  littie,  if  any  security  to  the  utter- 
ance of  truth  or  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  was 
attainable  by  tiie  administration  of  oaths,  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  Declarations,  with  the 
penalty  of  perjury  annexed  to  their  violation. 

**ln  the  early  part  of  1836,  the  committee 
produced  their  first  report.    In  this  they  express 
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their  dkapprobation  of  the  prevaiMikg  practice  of 
ezactiiig  oatha,  on  so  many  trivial  occasions; 
especially  in  fiscal  matters  and  the  qualification 
for  petty  offices.  They  say,  "  The  committee 
cannot  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  position,  that  re- 
course ought  never  to  he  had  to  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,  where  it  can  safely  be  dispensed  with  ; 
that  it  is  not  justifiably  used  where  the  object  for 
which  it  is  employed  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  a  direct  and  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Deity ;  nor  in  any  case,  however  impoh- 
ant,  where  those  objects  can  be  equally  well  at- 
tained by  any  other  means." 

**  The  committee  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  recommend,  that  for  the  future  no  bill  should 
be  pennitted  to  pass  your  Lordships*  House,  re- 
quiring the  administration  of  an  oath,  except  in 
cases  where  it  shall  manifestly  appear  that  the 
security  sought  for  cannot  be  attained  by  means 
of  a  Declaration,  with  penalties  attached  to  false- 
hood. Let  the  law  continue  its  own  sanctions, 
but  let  it  spare  the  8<^emnity  of  an  oath.  And 
where,  for  want  of  something  better  to  depend 
upon,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  men's  own  word 
or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarication, 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  mischief  of 
the  offence." 

**  The  Legislature  is  undoubtedly  bound,  not 
only  to  forbear  for  the  time  to  come,  from  im- 
posing onnecessarv  and  frivolous  oatlis,  but  also 
to  take  measures  for  the  gradual  diminution  and 
ultimate  abolition  of  those  which,  from  a  want 
of  due  attention  to  the  principles  above  laid 
down,  have  been  already  imposed  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent." 

The  Act  of  1  and  2  William  4,  has  con- 
siderably lessened  the  number  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  department  of  Customs,  by  substituting  a 
Declaration  for  an  oath,  except  in  certain  cases 
specified  in  the  Act.  It  has  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  in  some,  if  not  aQ,  the  cases  so 
excepted,  a  Declaration  or  satisfactory  proof 
would  be  sufficient;  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  was  not  so  conclusive  as  to  produce  an  en- 
die  nnanimity  of  opinion  in  diose  who  heard  it." 
An  Act  soon  ailerwards  passed  the  British 
Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  a  Declaration 
is  to  be  substituted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasu- 
ry for  all  oaths,  solemn  affirmations,  or  affidavits, 
hitherto  required  in  the  public  departments,  re- 
lating to  the  collection  of  revenues,  auditing  of 
accounts,  &c.  &c.  A  copy  of  such  DeclaraUon 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  is  to  be  published  in  the  London 
Oazette,  and  to  come  into  operation  in  twenty- 
one  days  aAer  publication,  and  no  oa&  after- 
wards to  be  administered. 

Declarations  are  also  to  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  oaths,  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 

The  Act,  however,  does  not  affect  die  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  the  administering 
or  taking  of  any  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
eoiirt^  of  jwtioe. 


The  same  penalties  .which  are  annexed  to 
the  taking  of  false  oaths  in  certain  cases,  are 
annexed  to  the  making  of  false  Declarations; 
and  in  all  cases  under  the  Act,  where  Declara- 
tions are  substituted  for  oaths,  any  person  making 
or  subscribing  a  false  Declaration,  is  held  to  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

This  Act,  we  observe,  was  passed  during 
the  session  of  1835 ;  and  in  the  same  year  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  appointed 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  assigned  to  the  committee 
of  the  preceding  year.  That  committee  sat  fre- 
quently in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  examined  a 
number  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a  Declara- 
tion for  an  oath,  as  far  as  the  experiment  had 
been  tried.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
their  report  printed  in  1837. 

<*  It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  many  hunr 
dred  thousand  Declarations  have  been  taken 
during  the  last  year,  where  oaths  would  hereto- 
fore have  been  required ;  and  that  no  practical 
inconvenience  has  been  ifound  to  arise  from  the 
change.  The  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  still  further,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1834,  and  to  abolish  every  unne- 
cessary oath," 

As  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  ailer  minute  and 
extensive  inquiries  of  men  well  qualified  to  fur- 
nish information,  that  no  inconvenience  has 
arisen  in  the  collection  of  their  complicated  reve- 
nue, from  the  substitution  of  a  Declaration,  with 
adequate  penalties  in  case  of  fraud,  for  the  oath 
formerly  exacted ;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
a  similar  expedient  would  as  effectually  guard 
the  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  depreda- 
tion or  loss.  The  share  of  the  results  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  which  is  claimed  by  the  go- 
vernment, is  incomparably  greater  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  and,  of  course, 
stronger  euards  to  prevent  evasion  or  embezzle- 
ment in  ue  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
revenue,  must  be  required  with  them  than  with 
us.  But  they  have  experienced  neither  incon- 
venience nor  loss  from  the  change ;  they  find  a 
Declaration  as  effectual,  in  practice,  as  an  oath. 
Upon  what  principle  of  correct  ratiocination  can 
we  then  found  a  conclusion,  that  a  Declaration 
in  lieu  of  an  oath,  would  be  less  effectual  here? 

As  long  as  the  proceedings  in  the  collection 
of  the  government  duties  continue  as  they  are. 
at  present,  to  be  entrenched  in  oaths,  we  may 
rationally  expect  a  customrhouse  oath  to  be 
what  it  long  has  been,  a  proverb  and  a  by-word. 
The  imposition  of  oaths  which  are  not  expected 
to  be  kept,  besides  their  obvious  impiety,  must 
unavoidably  contribute  to  sink  the  standard  of 
morals,  particularly  in  relation  to  veracity.  If 
the  encouragement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  re- 
straining of  vice,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ments, we  may  reasonably  question  whether  it 
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is  not  the  imperative  duty  of  ours,  to  reduce  the 
mass  of  cnstom-honse  oaths  now  authon2ed  by 
law,  and  substitute  a  process  more  consistent 
with  the  character  of  an  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian people.  The  decisive  experiment  before 
us,  has  clearly  established  the  safety  and  practi- 
cability of  the  measure. 

But  need  we  stop  where  the  British  govern- 
ment  appears  to  have  stopped  ?     After  all  that 
has  been  said  in  defence  of  judicial  oaths,  it  may 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  amount  of  testi- 
mony, designedly  false^  given  in   the  halls  of 
justice,  is  not  quite  as  great  as  it  would  be,  if 
witnesses  were  permitt^  to  give  their  evidence 
without  oath.     If  oaths  were  altogether  excluded 
from   our   judicial  proceedings,   and   adequate 
penalties  annexed   to  prevarications  and  false- 
hood, the  tendency  of  the  measure  would  be  to 
fix  the  attention  of  witnesses  upon  the  moral 
obligation  of  speaking  the   truth.      No   room 
Would  be  left  for  any  of  those  wretehed  expedi- 
ents, such  as  kissing  the   thumb  instead  of  the 
book,  to  which  perverted  ingenuity  may  be  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  resort,  as  long  as  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  oath,  instead  of  the  moral  obligation, 
continues  to  be  the  prominent  stimulus  to  veraci- 
ty.    The   infamy   now  attached  to  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  would  naturally  fix  upon  in- 
tentional  falsehood.     The  exclusion  of  oaths 
from  the  halls  of  justice,  would,  most  proably, 
not  sink  the  simple  assertion  of  wimesses  to  the 
level  of  loose  unguarded  conversation,  but  raise 
it  to  the  level  of  the  most  solemn  asseveration. 
The  experiment  has  been  partially  tried,  by  al- 
lowing the  solemn  Affirmation  to  be  used,  not  by 
the  members  of  one  or  two  religious  persuasions 
only,  but  by  persons  of  any,  or  of  no  religious 
profession.     Does  not  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  fer  as  it  has  been  tried,  warrant  its 
farther  extension  T 
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We  find  upon  our  table  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association  for  the  care  of  Coloured 
Orphans.* 

Far  less  pretending  in  the  extent  of  its  aims 
than  the  Girard  College  for  white  male  orphans, 
and  thofoughlj  unostentatious  in  all  its  movements, 
this  AssooiatioD,  composed  of  something  less  than 
forty  benevolent  females  of  this  city,  with  Eliza- 
beth Peirson  fer  its  Secretary,  and  Lydia  Starr, 
Treasurer,  is  quietly  labouring  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who,  in  the  dispensation  of  Provi, 
dence,  have  been  left  without  parents  or  guardians, 

'  *  An  accoaot  of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  this 
Institution  was  published  in  the  African  Observer, 
p.  330,  &«. 


and  whose  colour  greatly  increases  the  difficullies 
and  sufferings  incident  to  their  destitute  condi^' 

tion. 

Far  humbler  indeed  than  the  magnificent  palace 
which  rises  so  majestically  on  the  hill  a  couple  of 
miles  beyond  it,  is  the  simple  but  comfortable 
building  on  Thirteenth  street,  which  has  been 
erected  for  a  SujcjLTsa  to  tho  class  above  men- 
tioned, but  certainly  not  less  nobly  and  purely 
charitable  in  its  design,  nor  less  indicative  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence. 

Twenty.four  boys  and  twenty  girls,  whose  gene- 
ral deportment  is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  and  whose 
improvement  in  their  various  studies  is  creditable 
to  their  teachers,  are  not  only  comfortably  lodged 
and  fed,  but  they  daily  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  j  and,  while  they  are  instructed  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  leaming^  care  is  taken 
to  elevate  the  moral  chamoter  by  training  them  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  and  direoting  them  to 
Him  who  loves  little  children,  and  will  not  bave 
them  forbidden  to  come  unto  him. 

At  proper  ages  the  children  are  apprentieed  in 
suitable  families,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances 
the  subsequent  account  of  their  conduct  is  satis- 
factory. One  very  moving  case  is  noticed  in  this 
report.  A  little  boy  was  discovered  about  midnight 
asleep  in  a  cellar  window,  where  he  had  crept  in 
the  evening  to  shield  himself  from  the  cold.  He 
had  neither  parents  ner  home  \  but  found  in  the 
Shelter  an  asykim  where,  we  tmst,  he  will  have 
cause  to  implore  a  blessins;  on  him  who  hath  a 
bountiful  eye  and  gives  his  bread  to  the  poor. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution  were  something 
more  than  S2000  last  year.  To  meet  them,  WOO 
of  the  principal  of  the  funds  of  the  Association 
were  used,  rather  than  subniit  to  the  humiliation 
of  begging  assistance  from  the  public.  The  friends 
of  the  ShelUr  are  appealed  to,  and  they  are  invited 
to  visit  it,  and  judge  for  themselves  if  these  things 
be  not  so.— There  is  that  scatteieth,  and  yet  in- 
oreaseth. 


The  article  on  Entomology,  which  we  have  ex* 

tracted  from  Chambers'  Journal,  may  possible  sug- 
gest to  some  of  our  juvenile  readers,  the  reflection 
that  creatures  endued  with  such  curious  instincts, 
as  the  wasp  family  are  shown  to  possesSi  must  be 
intended  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  Henoe  they  may  perhaps  be  induced 
to  moderate  the  aversion  with  which  these  insects 
are  oommonly  regarded. 

*■— •■^-^ 
A  letter  from  a  highly  valued  friend^  dated  at 
Yassalboro,  Maine,  en  the  224  uh.,  says : 

"We  had  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  5rh  inst.,  that 
made  good  sleighmg  tiU  last  7th  day,  when  we  Ivd 
a  lain  that  carried  it  off,  and  the  gmuud  ia  neir 
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bnre.  Oa  the  11th  iast  tke  thermometer  fell  in 
this  town  to  25^  below  zero ;  in  other  pkoee  still 
lower,  iis  appeare  by  the  following  from  the  Kea- 
nebec  Journal  of  yesterday : 

^CM  Weather. — Fryeburg^  in  Maine,  runs  an 
opposition  to  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  as  to 
which  shall  furnish  the  coldest  weather.  On  the 
nth  inst.  the  Fryeburg  thermometers  ranged,  in 
their  different  locations,  from  36  to  39  degrees 
helow  zero.  On  remoy'mg  pore  mercury,  in  a 
saneer,  to  a  little  hollow  in  the  village,  it  /rose,  so 
that  it  conld  be  turned  over  in  the  yeseel  and  cut 
like  told.' 

"  Such  weather,"  says  our  oorreqpondent,  ^^makes 
people  iutive,  yet,  to  tell  the  tmlli,  it  is  not  de- 
simble.'' 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
mercury  does  not  freeze  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
temperature  40  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  below  zero. 
This  is  a  degree  of  cold  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  are  totally  unaccustomed;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  of  us  will  envy  our  £astein 
IrioBds  tli«0  incentive  to  activity* 


MAaxno,— On  Fourth  day,  the  26th  nit,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Twelfth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, TaoMUS.  Rudolph,  of  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Sabah  Amh,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fogg, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Died,*— Twelfth  month  ISth,  1S47,  at  his  resi^ 
denoe>  aaar  Liverpool,  in  his  62d  year,  Gsorojc 
CaotFiKLD,  an  elder  upwards  of  32  years. 

This  dear  and  well  known  Friend  had  an  attack 
of  influenza  about  ten  days  before  his  decease,  but 
his  complaint  was  not  thought  of  a  serious  nature 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  when  bronchitis 
ensued,  accompanied  with  much  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  though  he  survived  about  a  week, 
yet  there  was  from  that  time  little  hope  of  his 
recovery. 

Dnring  this  peikd.  it  was  instructive  to  witness 
the  qniet  and  peonerui  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
was  preserved.  Though  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  benevolent  pursuits,  in  assisting  in  the 
management  of  some  ot  the  local  charities,  and  in 
aiding  his  poorer  neighbours  in  various  ways,  so 
that  he  had  many  objects  in  hand  at  the  time  of 
kis  being  taken  ill,  yet  after  giving  directions  as  to 
what  he  wiriied  to  be  done  respecting  them,  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  asido  all  thought  or  concern  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  &  his  attention  on 
the  world  to  come. 

He  was  strengthened  to  impart  much  tender 
oonnsel  to  his  family  and  relatives ;  and  the  support 
with  which  he  was  favoured  during  the  last  closing 
scenes  of  life^  save  evidence  that  he  had  not  de- 
ferred to  a  sick  bed  the  important  work  of  pre- 
paration. At  the  same  time,  his  remarks  clearly 
showed,  that  he  did  not  trust  to  any  works  of  his 
own,  but  solely  to  the  mercy  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lordj  to  whom  ne  was  frequently 
engaged  in  supplication. 

He  was  granted  perfect  clearness  and  the  fhll 
nse  of  his  faculties  to  the  elose,  his  last  words 
beinfl  an  ODfinished  waver,  that  the  Almiskty 
woBkl  be  with  himiB  thekstftwful  moment  of  th« 


separation  between  soul  and  body.  *  With  these 
words  on  his  hps,  he  quietly  departed  ^  without  a 
struggle,  we  humbly  hope  to  receive  his  inheritance 
in  one  of  the  many  mansions  reserved  for  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their 
day  and  generation. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Penketh,  on  First  day,  the  19th,  when 
a  laige  company  was  collected,  some  of  them 
from  a  oonsidemble  distance,  to  show  their  respeot 
for  his  worth.  The  occasion  was  remarkably 
quiet  and  silent ;  excepting  that  a  woman  Friend 
spoke  in  hopeful  testimony  at  the  grave  side,  and 
a  man  Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  was  briefly 
engaged  in  similar  service,  and  in  supplication  in 
the  meeting.  <<  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  n& 
the  Lord. "  It  was  believed  that  the  dear  departed 
had  diligently  sought  the  mind  of  Truth  m  the 
secret  of  his  own  heart,  from  day  to  day ',  and  had 
been  enabled,  through  obedience  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  grace,  to  do  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
hisjife  so  conspicuously  portrayed.  May  we  who 
are  still  in  mutability  ana  probation,  be  strength- 
ened to  follow  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  follow 
Christ! 

By  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  the  grave 
was  made  at  the  foot  of  that  in  which  Samuel 
Fothergill  was  enterred  more  than  70  years  ago ', 
and  thus  this  noted  minister  and  his  oiographer 
are  laid  close  together  in  death,  as  they  both,  when 
living,  had  at  heart  the  same  cause. — British 
FriMd. 


From  Chunbert*!  Vdlnbargh  Jounuil. 
THE  WASP  FAMILY. 

Poets  and  essayists  are  in  the  habit  of  likening 
the  wasp  to  fops  of  anoiher  genus,  and  vict  versd. 
This  questionable  sort  of  reputation  these  inaeoH 
must  ascribe  to  their  splendid  caparison,  and  le 
their  apparently  useless  position  in  the  world. 
The  simile  is  more  true  in  a  more  enrious  ie«> 
epect;  for  there  are  annual  reumons  of  these 
glittering  creatures,  just  as  in  the  fiishionable 
world-— a  fashionable  season  of  a  few  months, 
aod  then  all  disperse  again.  The  economy  of 
the  wasp  &mily  possesses  considerable  interest, 
and  deserves. fiur  more  attention  than  in  our  hos* 
tile  state  of  feelings  towards  the  race,  we  aie 
readily  dispoeed  to  believe,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  real  character  of  the  tribe  should  be 
known,  to  remove  at  least  the  Uot  of  Uziness 
from  it.  That  they  are  a  set  of  bold,  insolent, 
daring  robbers,  no  one  can  deny ;  yet  give  them 
their  due,  and  we  shall  admit  that  there  is  much 
in  their  habits  deserving  our  admiration,  and  that 
even  their  audacious  thefts  have  their  redeeming 
points. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  VespitUB^  or  wasps, 
is  sufficiently  familiar  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
description.  Their  black  and  gold-painted  bo* 
dies,  their  powerful  mandibles,  formidable  stings^ 
and  their  surface  destitute  of  hairs,  are  present 
to  the  eye  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word. 
The  society  consiste  of  males,  females,  and  neu* 
tersy  each  having  their  appropriate  functions; 
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but  the  males,  on  the  whole,  leading  the  qnietest 
and  least  ardnoos  lives.  The  females  are  the 
hardworking  foundresses  of  the  colony,  and  the 
neuters  are  wasps  of  a]l-work — ^robbinfi;,  fighting, 
defending,  nursing,  and  building  indifferently, 
and  by  turns.  Their  history  commences  most 
conveniently  for  our  purpose  in  the  spring.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  summer,  the 
males,  after  pairing,  all  died,  and  there  remained 
but  a  few  females  behind  of  all  the  busy  ranks 
which  crowded  the  vespiary.  These  are  awa- 
kened by  the  return  of  spring.  The  solitary 
wasp  finds  herself  immediately  summoned  to 
active  duties.  She  has  to  construct  the  carcase, 
and  to  excavate  the  earthwork,  for  her  future 
people  and  city.  Serious  as  is  the  task,  she  has 
to  effect  it  all  alone;  not  a  single  companion  to 
cheer  her  hours  of  incessant  toil,  or  to  lighten 
her  labour  by  a  single  load !  Her  energies  are 
equal  to  the  undertaking:  she  is  to  be  seen 
buzzing  about  in  the  sunny  mornings,  looking 
out  for  a  site.  It  is  soon  found:  it  is  some  dry, 
warm  bank;  and  here  she  sets  to  her  work. 
She  perforates  it,  and  forms  a  long  circuitous 
tunnel,  at  the  extremity  of  which  she  digs  out  a 
vault  of  considerable  dimensions.  This  task  is 
performed  in  no  careless  or  slovenly  manner; 
although  every  particle  of  rubbish  which  the 
little  excavator  tears  from  the  walls  of  her  cavern 
must  be  carried  in  her  jaws,  she  does  not  leave 
it  at  the  entrance,  but  voluntarily  entails  upon 
herself  the  vast  additional  labour  of  casting  it 
away  to  some  distance.  Her  design  in  so  doing 
appears  to  be  principally  to  avoid  the  risk  of  her 
cell  being  discovered  by  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank.  After  the  labour  of  excavation 
is  ended,  the  walls  are  to  be  plastered,  and  to 
ibis  fresh  duty  she  at  once  addresses  herself. 
Sorely  eveiy  person  has  seen  the  nest  of  the 
wasp,  and  wondered  at  its  exquisite  and  delicate 
architecture  of  celled  paper?  Behold  the  archi- 
tect! The  nest  is  resdly  made  of  paper:  it  was 
for  some  time  a  puzzle  to  our  philosophers. 
Reaumur  appears  first  to  have  detected  the  wasp 
in  the  very  act  of  this  manufacture.  He  beheld 
her  alight  on  a  deal  window-frame;  and  watch- 
ing, saw  her  tear  a  bundle  of  delicate  hair-like 
fibres,  about  an  inch  in  length,  from  it,  braising 
the  woody  fibre  with  her  mandibles  until  it  be- 
came like  a  fine  lint.  This  is  the  material  from 
which  the  papyraceous  plaster  is  to  be  prepared. 
Flying  away  with  it  to  her  abode,  it  is  there 
made  into  a  proper  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  her  tenacious  saliva;  and  when  this  part  of 
the  process  is  complete,  it  forms  a  fine,  smooth, 
adhesive  paste,  precisely  analogous  to  the  pro- 
Quct  of  our  cumbrous  and  cosdy  mechanism 
papier  machd.  Roiling  it  into  a  sort  of  pellet, 
she  conveys  it  to  the  summit  of  the  dome,  plas- 
ters it  on  the  wall,  and  spreads  it  out,  by  means 
of  her  1^  and  jaws,  into  a  very  thin  lamina, 
which  is  veritable  paper.  Leaf  after  leaf  must 
be  added,  until  the  whole  cavity  is  thus  papered 


or  plastered  over,  and  not  with  one  coat  alone; 
generally  the  insect  lays  down  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
leaving  spaces  between  each  layer  for  ihc  advan- 
tages of  inward  lightness  and  strength  to  her  ceil- 
ing. Her  labours  do  not  end  here.  She  has 
built  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  remains  for  her  to 
commence  the  edifices,  and  supply  the  popula- 
tion.  She  builds  a  terrace  of  hexagonal  cells, 
of  marvellous  exactness,  and  suspends  it  by  pa- 
per pillars  from  the  roof  of  her  texture.  These 
terraces  emulate  in  elegance  and  artistic  skill, 
and  far  surpass  in  utility,  the  famous  hsoiging 
gardens  and  terraces  of  the  renowned  city  of 
old.  A  few  hundred  cells  are  thus  constructed, 
and  at  length  an  interval  of  comparative  repose 
awaits  the  labourer,  while  she  proceeds  to  fulfil 
her  more  proper  duties  as  a  parent.  Single- 
handed,  she  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  vesp- 
polis,  and  has  marked  out  the  general  design  of 
its  future  buildings;  but  she  must  have  further 
assistance  before  the  city  will  be  complete. 
The  walls,  at  present  bare  and  desolate,  the  pa- 
lace empty  and  stUl,  are  soon  to  resound  with 
the  hum  of  life,  and  with  die  busy  labours  of  a 
new  generation.  In  the  cdls  the  insect  deposits 
her  ova,  gluing  them  to  the  walls  by  an  adhesive 
substance.  These  are  soon  hatched,  they  be- 
come larvae,  and  are  for  some  time  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  parent's  exertions  for  their 
supply  of  food.  She  has  to  forage  for  this  nu- 
merous and  voracious  progeny,  and  runs  about 
from  cell  to  cell  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  while 
the  grubs  put  forth  their  mouths,  and  are  fed  by 
her  just  as  the  "callow  brood"  of  a  bird  is  fed. 
Most  pleasing  is  it  to  observe  the  anxious  mo- 
ther keeping  watch  over  her  offspring,  and  ap- 
parently many  a  needless  time  popping  her  head 
into  their  snug  cots,  as  if  to  see  how  they  do, 
and  to  give  a  mouthful  of  food  now  and  then  to 
some  tender  young  larva  not  yet  big  enough  to 
put  its  head  out  to  be  fed !  A  few  weeks  slip 
by — a  great  change  has  come  over  the  vespiary; 
it  is  replete  with  life ;  hundreds  of  workers  have 
been  bom  in  the  interim,  and  are  now  labouring 
might  and  main,  with  the  empress  at  their  head, 
to  extend  tlie  buildings,  and  enlarge  the  ci^. 
When  complete,  a  vespiary  has  been  calculated 
to  contain  about  fif^en  or  sixteen  thousand  cells, 
each  of  which  is  thrice  a  cradle;  and  therefore, 
in  a  single  season,  each  nest  will  probably  be 
the  birthplace  of  full  thirty  thousand  wasps. 

(To  be  eoBiiaued.) 


PINS. 

A  dozen  years  since,  ah  the  pins  used  in 
this  country  were  imported.  Now,  none  ve 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the 
supply  of  the  German  population  of  Pennsylv^ 
nia.  This  wonderful  change  has  been  produced 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, — the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  the  iaventioii,  by 
Mr.  Samael  Slocam,  now  of  Providsnoe,  of  a 
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piii*making  macluiie  far  raperior  to  any  then  in 
use  in  England.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pin-manufactory  at  Ponghkeepsie  by 
Messrs.  Slocam,  Jilison  &,  Co.,  which,  contrary 
to  general  expectation,  was  entirely  successful, 
and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition.  Thus 
things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  Tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duty  on 
foreign  pins,  encouraged  other  parties  in^this 
country  to  engage  in  the  business.  Foreseeing 
this,  the  above  mentioned  Company, — which 
was  succeeded  by  the  Am.  Pin  Company,-— at 
once  reduced  their  prices  20  per  cent,  and  have 
since  reduced  them  10  per  cent.  more.  Of  all 
the  Pin  Companies  which  have  been  established 
or  attempted  in  the  United  States,  only  three  are 
known  to  exist  at  present,  viz.  the  Am.  Pin 
Company,  (which  has  works  both  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  at  Waterbury,  Conn.)  the  Howe 
Company  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Pelton, 
Fairchild  ii  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  quantity  of  {Hns  turned  out  by  these 
establishments,  especially  the  two  first,  is  enor- 
mous. The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have 
ascertained,  are  about  as  follows:  Per  week, 
70  cases,  averaging  170  packs  each,  each  pack 
containing  12  papers,  and  each  paper  280  pins : 
making  an  a^ifrcgate  of  39,984,000  pins  per 
week,  or  2,079,168,000  per  annum.  If  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  two  establishments,  and  the 
small  amount  imported,  are  together  eqmd  to 
the  above,  we  should  have  a  grand  total  of 
4,158,336,000  pins  for  ^consumption  in  the 
United  States,  equal  to  200  on  an  average,  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
A  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  thinking. 
The  number  of  pin-making  machines  employed 
by  said  Company  is  about  30,  and  of  work- 
people about  60.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
acribe  these  machines  so  as  to  make  their  ope- 
ration intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them  in  motion.  We  will  only  say  that  the 
wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  iiito  pins,  runs 
from  a  reel  like  yam,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire,  but 
pins,  eat,  pointed  and  headed,  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute.  This 
is  about  the  usual  speed,  but  the  machinery  is 
capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  300 
a  minute.  Being  now  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
they  are  thrown,  by  the  bushel,  into  kettles  con- 
taining a  certain  liquid,  by  which  they  are 
whitened,  and  prepared  for  kicking;  i.  e.  for 
being  stuck  into  papers,  in  rows,  as  ihey  are 
bought  at  the  stores.  This  process  of  sticking 
is  adso  performed  by  a  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Slocnm.  The  narrow  paper  in  which  the 
pins  are  stuck,  is  wound  from  a  reel,  of  any 
imsginable  length,  and  then  cut  off  at  uniform 
intervals.  One  sticking«machine  will  stick  as 
many  pins  as  three  pin-machines  can  make ; 
and  three  of  the  former  can  be  attended  by  one 
giri.  •  ' 


A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  Am.  Pin  Company 
are  made  of  American  copper,  obtained  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  triumphant  success  of  American  pin- 
making  without  the  aid  of  protection^  or  rather 
in  spite  of  it,  shows  that  when  skill  and  industry 
are  combined,  **  i^ome  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  others."— Jlfcrcwry. 


Some  Remarks  of  James  Backhouse  rdaiive  to 
his  aged  friend^  Mary  Capper ^  when  writing 
to  one  of  his  Connexions. 

I  do  not  recollect  that,  in  my  last,  I  men- 
tioned your  aged  relative,  Mary  Capper,  who 
appeared  to  me  much  enfeebled.  She  spoke  of 
the  approach  of  her  end,  as  feeling  an  earnest 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  her  Saviour,  but 
said  that  she  could  nevertheless  say,  •*  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done,"  and  that  she  had  many 
comforts  to  be  thankful  for,  of  the  least  of  which 
she  was  unworthy.  She  feelingly  expressed 
her  sense  of  helplessness,  and  of  dependance  on 
Divine  support;  and  her  heart  seemed  over- 
flowing with  love  to  her  friends.  She  is  an  en- 
couraging example  of  the  power  of  religion  in 
old  age;  and  while  her  heart  expands  in  Chris- 
tian love  towards  all,  she  retains  a  clear  and 
strong  attachment  to  those  views,  or  rather,  I 
might  more  properly  say,  to  those  experiences 
of  Christianity  to  which  true  Friends,  through 
faith,  have  attained.  I  thought  this  litde  notice 
of  your  honourable  relative  was  due  to  you,  and 
to  her  memory. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  J.  B.,  in  writing  of 
a  call  made  on  her  soon  after  his  return  from  his 
labours  abroad,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion—<*  In  the  course  of  conversation,  she  in- 
formed me,  that  she  had  adopted  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  as  regards  intoxicating  Kquors ; 
that,  though  on  the  first  mention  of  the  subject, 
she  had  doubted  its  propriety,  yet  on  reflecting 
upon  it,  and  considering  the  numbers  led  away 
into  inebriety— that  all  these  began  their  course 
of  drunkenness  by  taking  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  what  had  been  thought  to  be  moderation,  she 
came  to  the  resolution,  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  plead  her  example  for  taking  them  at  all. 
At  the  time  she  left  them  off,  she  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  practice  of 
taking  a  single  glass  of  wine  daily  with  her  din- 
ner: and  having  been  for  many  years  unable  to 
take  animal  food,  this  glass  of  wine  had  been 
thought  ahnost  essential  to  her  existence,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  it  from  an 
eariy  period  of  her  life.  She  told  me  that  she 
expected  to  have  something  to  suffer,  in  making 
this  change,  and  that  she  might  probably  have 
to  endure  a  greater  sense  of  feebleness  during 
the  remainder  of  her  days ;  but  the  welfare  cMf 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  on 
whom  her  example  might  have  some  influence, 
she  considered  to  be  of  much  greater  imponaaee. 
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On  making  the  trial,  she  wa»  however  agree- 
ably disappointed ;  for  though  she  felt  sonae  lan- 
guor for  a  few  days,  she  soon  became  sensible 
of  an  increase  of  strength,  and  was  more  vigo- 
rous without  the  wine  than  she  had  been  with 
it;  so  that  she  had  eause  to  commemorate  the 
Goodness  by  which  she  had  been  enabled  to 
make  the  little  sacrifice.  And  I  believe  that  her 
example  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  her  Christian 
practice  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
points,  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  many. 


GERMAN  SALT  MINES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
in  a  letter  dated  Constance,  June  3d,  thus  de- 
scribes a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  celebrated 
salt  mines  near  Salzburg : 

'^Frora  Salzburg,  where  I  arrived  the  next 
day,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  salt  mines 
of  Hallein.  They  are  situated  upon  a  mountain 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town.  Beneath  a 
handsome  brick  house  on  the  suoimit  of  the 
mountain  is  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  Another 
gentleman  and  myself  made  the  descent  together. 
We  were  obliged  to  clothe  ourselves  in  laige 
linen  jackets  and  trousers,  with  a  black  leather 
apron  tied  on  behind,  and  thus  [Mcturesquely 
accoutred,  with  a  light  in  hand,  we  commenced 
the  subterranean  excursion.  We  first  traversed 
a  long,  narrow,  and  gently  descending  passage, 
eut  in  the  solid  rook,  until  we  came  to  a  steep 
and  novel  railway,  going  down  into  a  darkness 
which  our  light  could  not  penetrate.  The  rail- 
way consisted  of  two  smooth  and  round  beams, 
about  half  a  foot  apart,  and  a  rope  upon  the  right 
side,  which  served  as  a  balustrade.  We  sat 
across  the  beams,  our  right  legs  under  the  rope, 
which  we  grasped  in  our  handig,  the  guide  being 
ahead,  and  as  every  thing  was  slippery,  away  we 
went,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  an  hour,  dowB 
into  the  abyss.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we  tra- 
versed another  long  passage,  cut,  not  in  the  rock, 
bat  in  the  salt  ore  itself,  the  crystallized  saline 
earth,  from  which,  by  the  operation  of  fresh 
water,  the  clear  salt,  in  the  form  of  brine,  is  pre- 
cipitated. These  salt  galleries  are  bordered  on 
the  sides,  floor,  and  roof.  Soon  we  came  to 
another  railroad,  which  we  shot  down  in  the 
same  extraordinary  manner,  reaching  a  second 
level,  of  which  levels  there  are  eight.  Thus 
proceeding,  we  reached  at  last  a  salt  lake,  illu- 
minated for  the  occasion,  and  over  which  we 
sailed.  We  then  passed  through  chambers  con- 
taining portraits  of  Austrian  Emperors,  of  Salz- 
burg Archbishops,  and  colleetions  of  minerals, 
undl  we  arrived  at  a  wood^i  car,  upon  which 
one  rides  out  of  the  mountain.  Seated  upon 
this  we  were  swiftly  drawn  by  miners  along  the 
narrow  rock  gallery,  a  work  in  itself  of  some 
half  a  centnry,  until  at  last  we  discerned  the  day- 
light at  the  end  of  the  passage,  resembling  at 
&rst  an  intense  star,  but  beooming  paler  as  we 


proceeded.  We  rushed  into  the  broad  day, 
having  traversed  a  space  of  14,986  feet  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  and  having  been  an 
hour  and  a  half  bnried  in  its  intricate  windings. 
This  mine  is  supposed  to  have  been  worked 
even  before  the  Romans  were  in  Germany.  It 
belongs  to  Austria,  but  runs  under  earth  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  is  said  that  fourteen 
da}(^  would  be  required  to  explore  it  thoronghly. 
it  is  always  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  water, 
the  latter  being  necessary  for  the  extraction  of 
the  salt  from  the  ore.  This  brine  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  Hallein,  and  there  converted,  by 
means  of  evi^ration,  into  pure  salt  The  fresh 
water  nprings  found  in  this  mountain  run  so  eu- 
riously  and  providentiaUy,  that,  though  travers- 
ing entire  salt  strata,  they  do  not  even  mingle  or 
become  tinged  by  the  contact.  The  miners  are 
healthy,  and  live  to  an  old  age.  They  work 
individually,  but  six  hours  a  day.  Salzbui]^  is 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  city,  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  Roman  colony.  No  city  in  Europe  can 
boast  a  prouder  situation.  Its  acropolis,  crown- 
ed by  the  haughty  palace  of  the  Archbishop, 
towers  above  it,  so  that  one  from  the  battlements 
of  the  castle  looks  directly  down  upon  the  roofii 
and  steeples  of  the  town.  The  rapid  Salza  ponrs 
through  its  centre.  Grandly  shaped  mountains 
rise  on  all  sides  of  it,  excepting  in  that  quarter 
which  looks  towards  the  great  plain  of  Bavaria, 
and 'the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
bound  its  horizon." 


For  Frfendi'  Re»i«*. 
JOSHUA  EVANS. 

The  subsequent  anecdote  of  this  worthy 
Friend,  which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  on  savage  ferocity,  was  related  in  my 
hearing  many  years  ago^  upon  what  I  suppose 
competent  authority. 

While  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  South,  a  short 
time  before  his  decease,  he  was  informed  of  a 
man  living  near  where  he  then  was,  whose  an- 
tipathy against  Friends  was  so  highly  excited, 
in  consequence  of  their  efforts  for  &e  extinction 
of  slavery,  that  he  threatened  to  shoot  any 
Quaker  who  should  come  to  his  house.  But 
this  Friend  felt  a  concern  to  pay  the  man  a  visit; 
and  reposing  on  Divine  protection,  he  proceeded 
alone  to  the  place.  Upon  meeting  flie  man  who 
was  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  latter  inquired  what 
business  had  brought  him  there,  when  Joshua 
replied,  that  he  was  going  about  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  and  among  the  rest  had  called  to  see 
him.  •^Are  you  a  preacher!"  said  themffl. 
He  answered  that  he  did  sometimes  speak  to  tf« 
people.  "Will  you  preach  to  my  f*""^^^,. 
was  the  return.  Joshua  toH  him  if  he  woald 
call  his  family  together,  he  would  sit  down  with 
them,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  something^ 
say  to  them.  They  were  acoordm^y  convened, 
and  he  preached  so  affectingly  to  them,  thst» 
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ufwn  Kifl  taking  leave  of  his  host,  the  latter  in- 
Tiled  him,  in  ease  he  should  ever  be  in  the 
neighbonrhood  again»  to  come  to  his  house,  as- 
suring him  that  he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  should 
meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  L* 


SHEPHERDS  IN  JUDEA. 


dogs ;  indeed,  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  un- 
derstanding that  exists  between  the  Arab  and  his 
flock  is  truly  astonishing.  ''They  know  his 
voice  and  follow  him ; "  and  ^  he  careth  for  the 
sheep."  It  was  probably  to  such  shepherds 
as  these  that  the  angel  announced  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Saviour's  birth.— FFt/<^e'«  Jfamxtive: 


Shortly  after  leaving  the  city,  we  met  several 
flocks  of  sheep,  preceded  by  their  shepherds, 
walking  slowly  towards  Jerusalem,  and  at  once 
the  full  force  of  all  imagery,  and  the  many  touching 
similes  derived  from  such  scenes  and  associa- 
tions, and  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  came 
vividly  before  me.  These  Arab  shepherds,  clad 
in  the  tnrbans  and  simple  abbass  worn  by  their 
dass,  and  carrying  a  wooden  crook  in  their 
hands,  walked  in  front. 

The  sheep,  which  are  a  very  peculiar  and  very 
handsome  breed,  are  mostly  low-sized ;  the  fore 
part  of  their  bodies  are  of  a  fawn  colour,  the 
hinder  parts  white ;  they  have  long,  pendant, 
silken  ears,  and  sweeping  tails ;  their  faces  more 
oval  and  longer  than  the  species  in  this  country ; 
and  they  have  altogether  a  more  pleasing,  docile, 
and  mild  expression  of  countenance. 

Not  one  of  them  ventured  before  the  shepherd, 
hot  stopped  and  quickened  their  pace  as  he  did  ; 
or,  if  a  young  an^J  forward  creature  lagged  be- 
hind or  strayed  on  either  side,  a  single  word 
from  their  leader,  often  a  very  look,  brought  it 
back  and  checked  its  wanderings.  A  few  fa- 
vourite lambs  frisked  about  their  master,  rubbing 
themselves  against  his  legs  and  garments. 

After  the  sheep,  came  some  young  goats  and 
lambs,  and  the  whole  procession  closed  with 
about  two  dozen  of  old  patriarchal-looking  goats, 
which  brought  up  the  rear.  These  goats  have 
long  horns,  and  pendant  ears,  that  hang  almost  to 
the  ground,  and  their  hair  is  a  glossy  black,  and 
of  the  finest  grain.  The  sheep  and  goats  were 
perfectly  distinct. 

These  shepherds  are  often  to  be  seen  about 
sunset^  slowly  approaching  the  city  from  all  sides, 
to  seek  shelter  for  their  flock,  during  the  night, 
in  some  of  the  deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, carrying  the  lambs  in  their  bosoms. 
It  is  almost  incredible  the  influence  that  the 
shepherds  of  Palestine  possess  over  their  flocks ; 
many  of  them  have  no  dogs,  but  a  word  is  often 
sufficient  to  make  them  understand  and  obey  tlie 
will  of  their  shepherd. 

He  sleeps  among  them  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  leads  them  forth  to  pasture;  always  be- 
fore them,  guiding  them  to  those  places  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  best  food,  and  resting  when 
he  thinks  they  have  obtained  a  sufficiency,  or, 
daring  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  some  cool,  shady 
place,  where  they  all  immediately  lie  down  around 

He  has  generally  two  or  three  favourite  lambs, 
which  do  not  mix  with  the  flock,  but  follow  close 
at  his  side,  frisking  and  foadUng  about  him  like 


CURIOSITY. 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after 
knowledge,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  en- 
couraged in  them,  not  only  as  a  good  sign,  but 
as  the  great  instrument  nature  has  provided  to 
remove  the  ignorance  they  were  born  with. 
Knowledge  to  the  understanding  is  as  accepta- 
ble as  light  to  the  eyes,  and  children  are  pleased 
and  delighted  with  it  exceedingly,  especially  if 
they  see  that  their  inquiries  are  r^rded,  and 
that  their  desire  of  knowing  is  encouraged  and 
commended ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  one  great  rea- 
son why  tnany  children  abandon  themsdves 
wholly  to  silly  play,  and  spend  all  their  time  in 
trifling,  is  because  they  have  found  their  curiosi- 
ty laughed  at,  and  their  inquiries  neglected. 
Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  never  receive 
deceitful  and  eluding  answers ;  they  easily  per- 
ceive when  they  be  slighted  or  deceived,  and 
quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimulation, 
and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to 
make  use  of.  We  are  not  to  intrench  upon 
truth  in  any  conversation,  but  least  of  all  with 
children,  since,  if  we  play  false  with  them,  we 
not  only  deceive  their  expectation  and  hinder 
their  knowledge,  but  corrupt  their  innocence  and 
teach  them  the  worst  of  vices.  If,  by  chance, 
their  curiosity  lead  them  to  ask  what  they  should 
not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  them 
plainly  that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them 
to  know,  than  to  put  them  ofl*  with  a  falsehood 
or  a  frivolous  answer.— Xoc^e. 


LONDON. 


London  in  length  is  eight  miles,  in  breadth 
three  and  in  circumference  twenty-six.  It 
contains  8,000  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  and 
courts,  and  65  squares.  It  has  246  churches 
and  chapels,  207  meeting-houses  for  dissenters, 
43  chapels  for  foreigners,  and  6  synagogues  for 
Jews — making  502  places  of  public  worship. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  is  estimated  at  1,250,000.  In  this 
vast  city  there  are  4,000  seminaries  for  educa* 
tion,  10  institutions  for  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences,  122  asylums  for  the  indigent,  17  for 
the  sick  and  lame,  13  dispensaries,  704  charita- 
ble institutions,  58  courts  of  justice,  4,040  pro- 
fessional men  connected  with  the  law.  There 
are  13,300  vessels  trading  on  the  river  Thames 
in  the  year,  and  40,000  wagons  going  and  re- 
turning to  the  metropolis  in  tlie  same  period. 
The  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  Thames 
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are  estimated  at  60,811,223/.  annually,  and  the 
property  floating  about  in  the  vaat  city  every 
year  is  170,000,000/.  sterling. 


SAMUEL    FOTHERGILL. 

**  The  following  interesting  incidents  are  re^ 
lated  in  the  memoirs  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  the 
former  of  which  occurred,  and  the  latter  came 
to  his  knowledge,  while  he  was  travelling  in  the 
sparsely  peopled  parts  of  this*  country,  in  the 
year  1766 : — 

Late  one  night,  they  arrived  at  a  solitary 
house,  in  a  lonely  place ;  here  they  request^ 
lodgings  for  the  night,  which  were  granted. 
They  found  that  the  house  and  extensive  firm 
around  it  belonged  to  an  individual,  the  mistress 
of  many  servants  employed  upon  the  land ;  she 
was  of  masculine  character  and  strong  powers 
of  mind,  but  of  an  unregenerate  heart,  much 
under  the  influence  of  unsubdued  passions,  and 
greatly  addicted  to  profane  swearing.  S.  Fother- 
gill told  his  companion  that  from  what  he  had 
observed,  he  thought  her  the  most  wicked 
woman  he  had  ever  seen.  She  nevertheless 
treated  them  with  civility  and  even  kindness. 
The  situation  of  the  family,  with  such  a  charac- 
ter for  its  head,  caused  some  exercise  of  mind  to 
S.  Fothergill,  and  in  the  morning  he  requested 
that  the  household  might  be  collected,  and  that 
they  might  sit  down  together ;  this  was  complied 
with,  and  the  whole  family  was  assembled.  He 
addressed  them  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in 
particular  he  was  led  to  lay  open  the  wickedness 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  unregenerate  state, 
and  the  awful  consequences  of  remaining  in  such 
a  state ;  his  languajge  and  expressions  were  so 
powerful  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
greatly  afiected,  her  spirit  was  broken,  and  she 
wept  much. 

After  this,  feeling  at  liberty,  the  Friends  pre- 
pared to  depart ;  they  took  leave  of  the  family, 
and  desired  to  pay  for  their  entertainment.  She 
refused  to  accept  anything,  but  said  they  were 
quite  welcome  to  everything  they  had  had; 
adding  that  she  was  unworthy  to  receive  such 
guests  under  her  roof. 

Atiother  circumstance  was  related  by  Samuel 
Fothergill  himself,  of  a  Friend  at  whose  house 
he  had  lodged  when  passing  through  the  wilder* 
ness.  These  thinly-peopled  back  setdements 
were  then  much  infested  by  wolves,  and  she 
told  him  of  a  remarkable  deliverance  which  she 
had  once  experienced  from  these  ferocious  ani« 
mals. 

She  was  a  widow,  and  lived  with  her  son, 
who  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  fur- 
nished them  a  frugal  subsistence.  Their  nearest 
neighbour,  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant,  through 
the  forest,  came  early  one  aflemoon  to  request 
she  would  visit  his  wife,  who  was  suddenly 
taken  very  ill,  and  stay  with  her  while  he  went 
for  medical  advice.    With  this  she  complied, 


and  patting  up  in  a  basket  a  few  needful  things 
for  the  sick  woman,  she  told  her  son  she  did  not 
expect  to  return  before  the  next  morning,  and 
set  out  and  reached  the  place  in  safety. 

With  suitable  remedies  the  invaUd  soon  re- 
covered, and  her  busband  coming  speedily  back, 
the  widow  concluded  to  return  home  that  even- 
ing, hoping  as  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night, 
that  she  might  pass  the  forest  without  danger; 
but,  on  crossing  an  open  glade,  she  saw  a  com- 
pany of  wolves  drinking  at  a  pool  of  water  at 
some  distance,  which  made  her  sensible  of  her 
great  rashness  and  imprudence,  knowing  that 
unless  she  could  pass  unobserved,  her  destnic- 
tion  was  inevitable,  as  no  human  help  was  at 
hand ;  for  though  her  home  was  now  in  sight, 
she  could  not  get  in,  believing  that  her  son 
would  be  in  bed,  and  the  cottage  fast  In  this 
strait,  she  lifled  up  her  heart  to  God,  in  earnest 
prayer  that  He,  who  had  often  strengthened 
and  consoled  her  in  many  troubles,  would  now 
be  pleased  to  interpose  for  her  help,  and  that, 
as  she  was  returning  from  a  work  of  charity,  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  be  devoured  by  these 
savage  creatures ;  her  mind  became  composed, 
and  she  ran  quickly  forward ;  on  crossing  the 
fence,  she  looked  back,  and  perceived  that  one 
of  the  wolves  had  raised  his  head,  and  discovered 
her;  he  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  immediately  the 
whole  pack  was  in  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  her  son,  not  expecting  her,  had 
retired  to  rest,  but  he  could  not  sleep ;  a  strange 
and  unusual  anxiety  came  over  his  mind,  which 
continually  increased ;  he  got  up,  and  made  a 
large  fire  of  wood,  which  blazed  brightly,  hy 
which  he  sat  down ;  in  a  short  time  he  thought 
he  heard  his  mother's  voice  calling  to  him,  and, 
opening  the  door,  he  perceived  her,  followed  by 
several  wolves ;  one  was  so  near  as  to  almost 
touch  her  shoulder  with  his  paw.  The  sudden 
light  dazzled  and  checked  them,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment they  M  back,  which  gave  her  time  to  rush 
into  the  house  and  close  the  door,  when  she, 
with  her  son,  both  greatly  aflected  by  this  de- 
liverance, united  in  returning  thanks  for  the  mer- 
ciful interposition  which  had  so  remarkably  pre- 
served her  life. 


THE  CROWNED  HEADS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  are  thus 
sketched  by  a  recent  letter  writer  from  the  old 
world,  who  speaks  well  of  these  high  dignitaries : 

Eight  of  the  twenty  monarchs  are  Protestants, 
nine  are  Roman  Catholics,  two  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  one  a  Mahomedan.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  Church  are  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Greece.  Four  of 
them  are  men  of  irreproachable  character.  Many 
of  them  are  as  respectable  as  our  public  men 
whom  we  delight  to  honour.  The  Queens  are 
all  of  spodess  character,  which  could  not  have 
been  said  of  former  times. 


FRIENDS'   HEVIEW. 
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The  King  of  Prussia  is  decidedly  a  pious 
man.  Several  of  the  Queens  are  true  Christians, 
as  I  think,  and  among  these  is  the  Queen  of. 
France.  She  reads  many  religious  books.  As 
to  talent,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
are  admitted  to  rank  first ;  and  Louis  Philippe 
stands  pre-eminently  above  them  all.  He  was 
educat^  at  a  French  College,  spent  many  years 
in  forei^  lands,  and  then  sixteen  years  quietly 
pursuing  his  studies.  Talleyrand  said  he  had 
no  idea  of  his  vast  acquirements  before  he  was 
his  minister,  after  he  became  King.  He  speaks 
English  with  ease.  He  had  no  minister  who 
was  his  equal. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  nearly  the  equal  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  he  speaks  English  well,  but  not 
so  well  as  the  King  of  the  French.  He  is  a 
self-made  man.  He  was  not  allowed  to  get  his 
education  at  the  German  universities,  as  he  de- 
sired, as  it  was  thought  degrading  to  the  King's 
son  to  associate  with  other  young  men.  He 
regrets  to  this  day  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  to  the  universities  and  associate  with  the 
students.  The  King  of  Sweden  graduated  at 
college,  and  is  a  fine  scholar. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  inferior  in 
talent ;  but  he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  throne, 
at  the  age  of  27  or  28  years ;  his  brother,  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  having  abdicated  in 
his  favour.  He  had  no  time  to  read.  Being  a 
great  monarch  his  duties  are  most  arduous.  A 
man  of  great  wealth  and  talent  had  governed  his 
brother  Alexander.  When  Nicholas  came  to 
the  throne,  in  less  than  three  days  he  came  to 
see  him,  unasked.  Nicholas  said  to  him,  *'  Who 
asked  you  to  appear  before  me  ?  I  know  you 
governed  my  brother,  and  imposed  upon  his 
weakness.  I  give  you  three  days  to  arrange 
your  affairs  in  St.  Petersburg,  after  which  you 
will  retire  to  your  country  seat  ;'*  which  he  did, 
and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

The  King  of  Sweden  is  a  literary  man,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  books.  He  gave  me  a 
copy  of  his  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  just  pub- 
lished. The  King  of  Holland  is  not  so  popular 
— is  an  older  man,  about  54.  He  was  dbtin- 
guished  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  badly 
wounded.  The  King  of  Denmark  is  a  man  of 
fair  talents,  but  of  no  decision  of  character. 

The  manners  of  these  Princes  are  polished, 
easy,  and  simple.  Such  are  the  characters  of 
the  nobles  of  Europe,  whom  I  have  seen.  It  is 
easy  to  converse  with  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, more  formal  to  diplomatists.  There  is 
more  difficulty  to  get  along  with  our  distinguished 
men,  who  sometimes  assume  a  tone  of  haughti- 
ness which  I  never  saw  in  a  Prince.  The 
monarchs  ordinarily,  and  their  Queens,  dress  in 
the  same  plain  way  as  other  well-bred  people. 
In  public,  they  of  course  appear  in  splendour. 
The  Queens  wear,  on  ordinary  occasions,  very 
little  jewelry.    In  the  family  of  the  Emperor  of 


Russia  and  the  King  of  the  French,  there  is 
great  affection. — JVational  Era. 

SECURITY  OP  PACIFIC  CONDUCT. 

The  following  remarkable  case  occurred  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Nelson. 

An  officer  in  the  fleet  says :  *'  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  an  object  which  I  saw 
three  or  four  days  after  the  terrific  bombardment 
of  that  place.  For  several  nights  before  the  sur- 
render, the  darkness  was  ushered  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  accompanied 
by  the  whizzing  of  those  destructive  and  burning 
engines  of  warfare,  Congreve's  rockets.  The 
dreadful  effects  were  soon  visible  in  the  brilliant 
lights  through  the  city.  The  blazing  houses  of 
tlie  rich,  and  the  burning  cottages  of  the  poor, 
illuminated  the  heavens ;  and  the  wide-spreading 
flames,  reflecting  on  the  water,  showed  a  forest 
of  ships  assembled  around  the  city  for  its  de- 
struction. This  work  of  conflagration  went  on 
for  several  nights ;  but  the  Danes  at  length  sur- 
rendered; and  on  walking  some  days  after 
among  the  ruins,  consisting  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  houses  of  the  rich,  manufieictories,  lofty 
steeples,  and  humble  meeting  houses,  I  descried 
amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation,  a  solitary 
house  unburned ;  all  around  it  a  burnt  mass,  this 
alone  untouched  by  the  fire,  a  monument  of 
mercy.  Whose  house  is  that?  I  asked.  *  That,' 
said  the  interpreter, '  belongs  to  a  Quaker.  He 
would  neither  fight,  nor  leave  his  house,  but 
remained  in  prayer  with  his  family  during  the 
whole  bombardment.'  Surely,  thought  I,  it  is 
well  with  the  righteous.  God  has  been  a  shield 
to  thee  in  battle,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  thee, 
a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need.*' 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  FOREST  MOSS. 

By  forest  foantains  hast  thou  seen 

The  winsome,  fairy  sight — 
Where  banks  are  clad  in  mosses  green, 

Some  dark,  and  some  so  bright  ? 

As  when  npon  a  velvet  lawn, 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray, 
Where  the  thick  foliage  intervenes, 

Shadows  and  sanlight  play. 

Bat  in  the  moss  a  sunshine  dwells, 

No  gloomy  sky  can  hide ; 
The  light  that  other  green  forsakes, 

Will  yet  with  this  reside. 

In  hearts  where  sorrow's  shadow  lies, 
Are  spots  of  dark,  dark  green, — 

But  dwelling  near  the  Fount  of  Life, 
There 's  sunlit  moss  between. 

And  happy,  in  a  world  like  this, 

Where  clouds  so  often  frown. 
The  heart  that,  like  the  forest  moss, 

Hath  sunshine  of  its  own.  E.  B. 


s» 


FRIENDS'    BEVIEW, 


SelMted  /or  Priemb'  Rortew. 
SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Thou  'rt  growing  old,  thy  head  is  gray, 
Life,  like  a  spectre,  glides  away ; 
The  evening  shades  are  gathering  fast, 
Thy  fleeting  day  will  soon  he  past. 

Thus  on  the  verge  of  life's  decline, 
•*  Be  solemn  recollection  mine," 
Review  the  hours  for  ever  gone, 
The  hour  of  death  comes  hast'niog  on. 

Ah !  has  improvement,  conscience  say. 
Kept  pace  with  life's  advancing  day  7 
Have  all  the  hours  thou  hast  enjoyed, 
To  the  hest  purpose  been  employed  7 

How  much  was  passed  in  airy  dreams. 
In  idle,  visionary  schemes? 
But  Though  this  time  was  spent  amiss. 
How  much  was  spent  far  worse  than  this  7 

Has  not  thy  breast  with  anger  burned. 
And  ill  for  ill  hath  oft  returned  7 
Nay,  hast  thou  not  misunderstood — 
And  evil  hast  returned  for  good? 

Hast  thou  been  thankful  to  that  Power 
Who  saved  thy  life  in  danger's  hour  7 
With  blessings  who  hath  crowned  thy  days? 
Say  what  returns  of  grateful  praise ! 

When  He  chastised,  think — ^hast  thou  then 

Submissive  to  his  chastening  been  7 

Say,  didst  thou  not  aloud  repine. 

When  heaven  had  crossed  some  fond  design  7 

Or  if  thy  speech  hath  been  restrained, 
Has  not  a  secret  murmuring  pained  7 
Has  envy  ne'er  thy  breast  annoyed. 
At  good  which  others  have  enjoyed  ? 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  store. 
Been  liberal  always  to  the  poor  7 
And  didst  thon  sympathetic  grieve, 
O'er  ills  which  thou  couldst  not  relieve  7 

Hast  thou  been  kind  to  all  thy  frienda— 
Not  seeking  merely  selfish  ends? 
And  hast  thou,  from  thy  early  ytmth. 
Adhered  to  plain  and  simple  truth? 

Were  all  thy  dealings  strictly  jnrt. 
And  faithful  always  to  thy  trust  ? 
Have  those  who  watched  thee  never  found 
Thy  footsteps  on  forbidden  ground  7 

Hast  thou  been  thankful  for  that  light 
Which  heaven  has  shed  o'er  nature's  night  7 
Hast  thou  the  gospel  rightly  prized, 
And  ne'er  its  sacred  troths  despised  7 

Say,  hast  thon  kept  thy  heart  from  tin? 
Has  all  been  pure  and  right  within  f 
Didst  thou  in  secret  always  be 
As  seeing  Him  who  seeth  theet 

The  past  reviewed  with  solemn  care. 
Will  call  for  penitence  and  prayer 
To  Him  alone  who  can  forgive. 
And  bid  the  penitent  to  live. 


SUKMART  OF  NEWS. 

CoN6BB88.~The  Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been 
further  discuseed  in  the  Senate,  by  Dix  of  New 
York,  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Phelps  of  Ver- 
moDt.  the  former  defending  the  war  and  the  bOl, 
and  tne  two  latter  condemning  both. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  has  been  reported,  making 
an  Impropriation  of  nearly  $13,000,000,  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  New 
YotVj  to  whom  was  referred  a  bill  to  prevent 
State  officers  from  arresting  or  detaining  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  sTayery,  and  to  prevent 
State  judges  and  magistrates  from  taking  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  have  made  a  report  adverse 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  The^  declare  that  the 
power  of  retaking  fugitive  slaves  is  with  the  owner, 
assisted  by  the  United  States  officers;  that  the 
power  of  legislation^  in  relation  to  fugitives,  is  ex- 
clusively in  the  National  Legislature,  and  the  State 
Legislature  is  prohibited  from  acting  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
IS  cited  to  show  that  Congress  cannot  constitation- 
ally  vest  in  the  State  Courts,  any  portion  of  the 
jnaicial  power  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  it  vest 
in  the  State  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  other  ofiicen, 
power  to  execute  the  national  kws.  They  con- 
clude, that  as  State  officers  cannot  legally  act  un- 
der the  law  of  Congress,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  doing  so  by  statute,  and  that  the 
common  law  is  sufficient,  in  its  civil  and  criminal 
remedies,  to  punish  all  State  officers  who  inter- 
fere with  fugitive  slaves.  Resolutions  against  the 
further  extension  of  slavery,  have  passed  the  House 
by  yeas  108,  nays  5 — and  the  Senate  by  yeas  26, 
nay  1. 

The  Wisconsin  Constitutional  Convention  baa 
adopted,  by  a  decided  vote,  a  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Committee  on  General  Provisions  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  incorporating  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  an  article  prohibiting  all  State  officers  from 
tendering  any  official  assistance  for  the  arrest  or 
imprisonment  of  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  slavery. 

Mexico.— Rumors  have  been  prevalent  for  some 
days,  that  Peace  neeotiations  were  in  progress, 
with  a  probability  of  a  saccessful  result.  They 
come,  however,  in  snch  a  questionable  shape,  that 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them. 

The  Acadia. — By  the  arrival  of  this  steamship, 
which  reached  Boston  on  the  1st  instant,  Euro- 
pean news,  fourteen  days  later  than  that  previous- 
ly received,  has  come  to  hand.  Further  failures 
in  London  and  Glasgow  are  announced  ;  and  the 

Srice  of  cotton  and  breadstuffs  has  declined.  The 
istress  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  has  be- 
come appalling.  The  anthority  of  France  in  Afri- 
ca, appears  to  be  confirmed,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Arab  Chief,  Abdcl  Kader.  Adelaide,  sister  to 
Louis  Philippe,  died  on  the  last  day  of  1847. 


WANTED, 

At  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Richmond,  Indiana, 
a  teacher  who  can  give  instruction  in  the  JMathe- 
matical  and  Natural  Sciences.  Application  may  be 
made  to  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  Samnel 
Boyd  Tobey,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to 
the  Sopenateudent  of  the  School. 
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A  REUQIOUS,  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  JOURNAL. 
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BDITBD  BT  BBroCH  LB1VI8. 


WmUf  hy  Jodah 

No.  50  North  Fourth  Street,  corner  of  Appletree  Alley, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Price  two  dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance,  or  six 
eopiee  for  ten  dollars. 

This  paper  te  subject  to  newtpftper  postage  only. 


For  Friandt'  R«iriew. 
.     LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

(Coatlnued  from  pogo  907.) 

Notice  was  taken  in  a  preceding  number,  of 
W«  Allen's  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  and  of  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sta«  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
learo  that  he  was  not  the  only  Englishman  who 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  those  people.  We  find  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  the  visit  above  mentioned, 
Colonel  Beckworth,  of  London,  commenced  a 
series  of  labours  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country.  Whether  he  was  stimu- 
lated to  these  exertions  by  the  previous  labours 
of  W«  Allen,  does  not  appear.  But  during  seve- 
ral years  h6  spent  considerable  time  among 
them,  promoting  tiiis  benevolent  object  in  various 
ways.  We  may  judge  of  the  low  state  of  edu- 
cation there  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  from 
the  fact,  that  when  he  first  went  among  them, 
many  of  the  schools,  such  as  they  had,  were 
kept  in  stables  on  account  of  the  warmth.  But 
he  minted,  partly  by  stimulating  the  charity 
of  others,  and  pardy  by  expenditures  of  his  own, 
to  provide  a  number  of  school-houses,  and  thus 
greatly  to  increase  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils.  He  spent  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  in  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  the  clothing  of  the  children,  the  prepa- 
ratioo  of  books,  and  the  assistance  of  widows. 
Though  from  his  tide  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  military  man,  his  labours  amr»ng  the  Wal- 
denies  were  strongly  marked  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christianity. 

In  the  fmrth  month,  1834,  William  Allen 
atteaJed  ihe  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  in  which 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  that  he  was  assisted 
by  tlie  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  proclaim 
the  giad  tidings  of  the  guspel ;  and  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was 
in   his  proper  place.     His  mind^  as  usual,  was  i 


deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  and  en- 
couragement of  the  young  and  tender-spirited 
among  them,  who  were  invited  to  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  to  take  his  }^ke  upon  them.  In 
this  visit  he  had  the  company  of  his  beloved 
friend,  Stephen  Grellet. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, W.  Allen  attended  a  meedng  of  an  association 
of  Friends  for  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  wilhin  the  preceding  year  more 
than  twenty-four  thousand  tracts  had  been  distri- 
buted in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  agents 
and  auxiliaries  of  the  association. 

After  die  Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  W.  Allen 
joined  with  a  number  of  other  Friends,  in  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  condition  of  a  class 
who  are  often  overlooked  and  neglected  in  that 
country  as  well  as  in  ours. 

A  number  of  pensons  were  then  residing  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  who  had  become  sepsi- 
rated  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  were  de- 
scended from  those  who  had  been  thus  sepa- 
rated ;  and  as  they  were  not  united  with  any 
other  religious  community,  they  were  much  cut 
off  from  the  care  and  oversight  of  Christian 
society,-  and  the  education  of  their  children  was 
gready  neglected.  The  sympathy  of  Friends 
with  these  outcasts  of  society,  had  been  awa- 
kened several  years  previously,  pardy*  if  not 
chiefly,  by  the  labours  of  Jonathan  Backhouse 
and  his  wife;  in  consequence  of  which  consi- 
derable information  was  elicited,  and  produced 
to  the  body  which  convened  on  the  occasion. 
A  subscription  was  raised  for  their  assistance, 
and  the  fund  intrusted  .to  the  care  of  a  committee. 
A  plan  of  a  school  of  industry  was  suggested, 
and  a  lively  interest  excited,  in  which  Friends 
generally  participated,  in  behalf  of  these  poor 
people.  What  share  was  taken  in  these  pro- 
ceedings by  the  subject  of  this  review,  does  not 
appear  from  the  narrative ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  his  ardent  mind  and  extensive  experience 
must  have  added  essentially  to  the  interest  of 
the  meeting. 

In  the  brief  narrative  of  this  journey,  we 
find  evidence  of  a  practice,  which  appears  to 
have  been  habitual  and  systematic  with  this 
Friend,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  When  he 
fell  in  company  with  persons  of  libera!  minds  or 
ample  estate,  he  turned  the  conversation  uptm 
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the  means  of  promoting  education,  or  improving 
in  some  other  way,  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community.  To  do  good,  and 
to  increase  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  our  race, 
evidently  constituted  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  his  life. 

About  this  time  we  find  a  notice  of  the  receipt 
of  cotton  from  Africa,  the  seed  of  which  had 
been  sent  from  England.  This  cot^n  appears 
to  have  been  raised  at  the  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gambia.  It  had  long  been  an  object 
with  the  opponents  of  slavery,  to  encourage  tlie 
natives  of  Africa  to  trade  in  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  tlie  soil,  as  one  method  of  withdrawing 
them  from  the  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their 
countrymen;,  and  on  this  point,  W.  Allen  in- 
forms us,  he  had  been  labouring  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Some  opposition  to  the  trade  with 
Africa  was  early  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
North  Carolina  slaveholders,  who  were  desirous 
of  monopolizing  the  traffic  in  such  articles  them- 
selves. As  a  measure  favourable  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  free  labour  in  preference  to  that 
of  slaves,  our  friend  felt  himself  bound  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  government 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  African  products. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  could  not 
be  supported  if  they  had  no  vent  for  their  cotton. 
Hence  he  was  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of  that 
article  through  the  instrumentality  of  freemen. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  William  Allen  was 
again  subjected  to  a  trial,  the  depth  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  any  but  those 
who  have  had  similar  experience.  His  wife, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  delicate  state 
of  health,  became  suddenly  very  ill,  and  soon 
appeared  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  In  this  condition  she  con- 
tinued two  or  three  days,  and  then  passed  quietly 
away.  To  her  worth  and  religious  dedication, 
her  bereaved  husband  bears  an  emphatic  testi- 
mony; and  while  his  memoirs  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  keenness  with  which  this  stroke 
was  felt,  they  also  prove  the  depth  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  never  failing  Supporter  of  his  children  and 
people. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  W.  Allen  paid  a  visit 
to  several  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the 
south  and  west  The  principal  object  in  view, 
was  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country. 

After  spending  about  a  month  in  this  journey, 
he  observes:  *'I  was  renewedly  thankful  in 
having  been  preserved  through  this  journey, 
with  nothing  to  regret  on  looking  back,  and 
having  very  fully  accomplished  every  object  that 
I  had  in  view.  The  lamentable  effects  of  igno- 
rance, idleness  and  vice^  consequent  upon  a  de- 
moralizing system,  have  been  long  deplored  by 
every  humane  traveller;  but  it  is  cheering  to  ob- 


serve a  spirit  of  improvement  manifesting  itself 
in  various  directions.  Thus,  roads  are  being 
formed  through  districts,  which,  for  want  of 
access,  were  placed  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  laws ;  bogs  are  b^ng.  drained ;  cultivated 
fields  are  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  before  almost  unproductive  of  food 
for  man;  benevolent  individuals  and  societies 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  instruction 
and  encouraging  industry ;  commerce  is  rapidly 
increasing;  light  and  knowledge  are  spreading; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  superstition  and  ignorance 
will  cease  to  exist  While,  however,  the  iaige 
proprietors  of  tUe  soil  are  adding  to  their  reve- 
nues, through  the  improvement  of  their  estateis, 
the  persons  and  cabins  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  still  exhibit  a  specimen  of  dirt,  rags,  and 
wretchedness,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  we  are  consoled  in  ob- 
serving, that  public  attention  is  powerfully  excited 
in  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.'* 

The  miseries  of  this  country  are  complicated. 
"They  may,  with  juatice,  be,  in  some  degree, 
referred  to  the  want  of  suitable  education,  and 
consequent  gross  ignorance— to  the  want  of  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  honest  in- 
dustry— to  ecclesiastical,  oppression  of  one  sort 
or  other — to  a  blind  subserviency  to  the  priests, 
and,  above  all, — to  the  immoderate  use  of  whis- 
key. This  occasions  the  jails  to  be  filled,  and 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  mtrders  and 
catalogue  of  crimes,  which  hare  so  long  disgraced 
many  parts  of  that  unhappy  land." 

In  the  2d  month,  1840,  William  Allen  left 
home  on  a  visit  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
his  progress  from  Ostend  to  Ghent,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  observe  a  great  number  of  cottages 
scattered  along  the  road,  each  of  them  having  a 
small  portion  of  land  attached,  upon  a  plan  very 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  had  been  labouring 
to  encourage  and  promote,  in  his  own  and  other 
countries.  These  farms  contained  firom  five  to 
twelve  acres,  and  on  them  the  occupants,  by 
industry  and  frugality,  were  obtaining  a  comfort- 
able support.  It  may  be  recollected  that  he  had 
published,  and  extensively  circulated,  a  tract, 
under  the  title  of  "  Colonies  at  home,"  in  which 
a  plan  of  this  kind  for  preventing  or  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  was  re- 
commended ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
these  improvements  were  owing  to  his  exertions 
or  not.  In  Belgium  he  visited  the  prisons  and 
manufactories,  held  several  religious  meetings, 
and  laboured  with  his  accustomed  assiduity  to 
promote  the  physical  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  traveling* 
In  the  prison  at  Ghent  he  found  one  old  man 
who  had  been  there  sixty  years.  He  had  once 
been  liberated,  but  aflerwards  returned,  saying 
that  all  whom  he  had  known  were  dead,  and  he 
was  lef^  alone  in  the  world. 
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la  this  journey,  W.  Allen  had  the  company  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  brother,  Samuel  Qumey, 
who  heartily  joined  in  his  concern  for  tiie  relief 
and  eleyation  of  the  poor,  and  the  improvemenf 
of  prisons.  They  risited  the  little  companies  of 
Friends  atMinden  and  Pyrmont;  attended  their 
meetings,  and  laboured  to  promote  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests.  The  indications  of  re* 
ligious  sensibility  with  which  these  labours  of 
lore  were  received,  might  furnish  a  salutary  inti- 
mation to  some  others,  who  being  more  fre- 
quently £ivoured  with  the  visits  of  gospel  mes- 
sengers, are  liable  to  regard  them  with  too  Htde 
respect. 

At  Berlin  a  large  company  was  convened  at 
their  hotel,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  no- 
bility, lo  whom  our  friends  explained  the  leading 
objects  which  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropists  in  England,  and  solicited  their 
coH>peration  in  similar  labours.  Among  these 
were  the  improvemdbt  of  prison  discipline,  and 
the  influence  which  the  Prussians  might  exercise 
in  the  extinction  of  slavery.  W.  Allen  observes, 
**  It  was  obvious,  in  the  course  of  the  *  evening, 
that  the  truths  delivered  frequently  found  en- 
trance into  many  hearts,  and,  in  closing  the 
meeting,  I  felt  tJiat  we  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  opportunity.  Thus  we  have  to 
set  up  another  Ebenezer." 

At  Berlin  they  met  with  another  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  W.  Allen's  colonies  at  home,  of  which 
the  following  account  was  given  by  its  principal 
promoter: 

^  There  are  at  Berlin,  as  in  other  populous 
towns,  poor  widows,  whose  resources  are  in- 
sufficient to  supply  their  daily  necessities ;  there 
are  also  many  poor  artisans,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, whose  earnings  are  much  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  of  fashion  in  the 
articles  they  manufacture.  The  number  of  these 
has  latterly  much  increased,  and  their  sufferings 
in  winter,  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  high, 
and  wages  are  low,  are  often  very  great :  indeed 
Ihey  are  rarely  able,  by  their  utmost  exertions,  to 
procure  even  sufficient  potatoes  for  their  families, 
and  are  thus  compelled,  by  the  claims  of  hunger, 
to  become  paupers. 

•*The  miserable  circumstances  of  these  poor 
people  much  affected  some  benevolent  individuals 
at  Berlin,  who  considered  in  what  manner  relief 
could  be  most  effectually  afforded.  The  idea 
at  length  arose,  that  the  most  effectual  means  of 
improving  their  condition,  would  be  to  furnish 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  land,  fo  cultivate 
potatoes  for  themselves ;  a  little  employment  in 
the  open  air  being  very  conducive  to  the  health 
of  those  much  confined  to  close  rooms ;  and  it 
might  also  be  the  means  of  employing  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family.  In  order  to  carry 
Ihese  views  into  effect,  a  society  was  formed  at 
Berlin,  and  a  smsdl  sum  of  money  collected; 
these  true  friends  of  die  poor  hired  somo  land, 


engaged  a  superintendent  to  take  the  oversight, 
purchased  potatoes  for  seed,  and  gave  allotments 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  poor  families,  upon 
certain  conditions,  in  which  the  observance  of 
mora)  conduct,  &c.,  was  included. 

**  The  success  of  this  plan  has  been,  every  year, 
more  and  more  encouraging.  The  crops  of  po- 
tatoes have  usually  been  very  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
care  taken  to  provide  good  seed,  and-pardy  from 
good  spade  cultivation,  the  superintendent  seeing 
that  the  plans  laid  down  were  attended  to.  Im- 
provement has  been  perceptible  in  the  health 
and  moral  conduct  of  the  families,  and  being  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  abject  poverty,  the 
tone  of  their  minds  is  raised,  and  they  are  more 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life." 

Near  Dusseldorf  W.  Allen  visited  an  interest- 
ing institution  under  the  care  of  Count  von  der 
Recke,  of  which  the  subsequent  account  is  given : 
«*The  Count  is  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
which  was  possessed  of  many  large  estates  prior 
to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte :   most,  of 
these  estates  fell  a  prey  to  the  conqueror.    Soon 
af^r  the  peace,  many  ^therless  and  destitute 
children  were  found  upon  the  roads,  begging 
or  stealing:  these  poor  out-casts  strongly  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  this  generous  youth ; 
and  to  some  of  them  he  afforded  an  asylum  in 
his  own  house,  and  bparded  and  educated  them 
himself.    The  comfort  and  pleasure  resulting 
from  these  deeds  of  mercy,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  these  pitiable  objects,  induced  him  to 
found  a  little  establishment  for  their  education, 
near  his  paternal  castle  at  Overdyk,  not  far  from 
Elberfeld,  about  the  year  1817;   and  this  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  asylum  for  desti- 
tute children  on  the  Continent.    Some  years 
af^rwards,  these  philanthopic  feelings  continu- 
ally increasing,  he   adopted  the  resolution  of 
making  it  the  chief  object  of  his  life  to  relieve 
the  distressed  and  instruct  the  ignorant;  and  the 
whole-of  his  noble  family,  who  had  themselves 
felt  the  distress  of  the  war,  encouraged  him  in 
it.     He  instituted  a  society  which  he  called 
*  Menschenfrennde,'  or  *  Friend  of  Man,'   and 
purchased  the  large  estate,  called  Dusselthal 
Abbey,  in  the  year  1822.    Here  he  took  in  a 
number  of  poor,  destitute,  and  even  some  crimi- 
nal children.    It  appears,  from  the  information 
we  have  received,  that  for  several  years  this 
establishment  proceeded  on  a   very  extensive 
scale:  in  its  fourth  year  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  persons  were  boarded  there  every  day,  and 
the  buildings  were  increased.    Although  very 
considerable  gifts  were  received,  the  out-goings 
exceeded  the  income,  and  debts  were  incurred. 
A  concern  of  this  magnitude  appears  almost  too 
much  to  rest  upon  an  individual,  unassisted  by 
any  committee.    His  excellent  wife,  however, 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  is  a  powerful  sup- 
port, and  his  unmarried  sister  and  brother,  and 
a  few  female  christian  friends,  who,  from  the 
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attraction  of  the  conduct,  characterf  and  object 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  reside  with  them, 
cheerfully  aid  their  plans,  and,  in  great  measure, 
supply  the  place  of  a  committee.  A  remarkable 
spirit  of  christian  philanthropy  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  family.  The  devotedness  and  self- 
denial  of  the  dear  Count  and  his  estimable  wife, 
are  very  remarkable.  Though  brought  up  in 
affluence  in  their  younger  years,  they  submit  to 
live,  with  their  own  eight  children,  and  a  few 
faithful  friends,  under  the  same  roof  with  one 
hundred  and  twelve  destitute  children,*  subject 
to  be  called  upon  almost  every  hour  of  the  day 
to  attend  to  some  details  of  the  establishment,  or 
to  inquiries  connected  with  it.  The  children 
receive  sufficient  school  instruction,  and,  above 
all,  have  much  religious  care  extended  to  themr— 
great  pains  being  taken  to  lead  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  God  and  Saviour.  The  pleading 
proofs  of  a  grateful  afieciion,  evinced  by  many 
of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  esta- 
blishment, have  cheered  the  Count  and  Countess 
in  their  arduous  labours.  In  one  of  his  reports 
he' says,  'Great  are  our  wants:  sometimes 
greater  than  our  faith ;  therefore,  I  hold  up  one 
of  my  hands  to  the  Father  in  Heaven,  without 
whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  I  stretch  out  my  other  to  you,  dear  christian 
friends,  who  may  ha\e  received  much  of  the 
goods  of  this  life — a  talent  to  be  employed  in 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  your  as- 
sistance in  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  and  instructing  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
their  duties  to  God  and  toman.'" 

In  the  5th  month,  the  company  arrived  in 
England,  after  an  absence  of  ten  or  eleven  weeks. 

Though  William  Allen  had  now  reached  what 
was  formerly  deemed  the  usual  limit  of  human 
life,  his  concern  for  the  improvement  of  the  poorer 
classes  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  at 
home ;  for  we  find  him  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  travelling  through  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land, with  a  view  of  promoting  agricultural  plans 
for  the  labouring  poor.  With  his  labours  in  their 
cause,  he  appears  tp  have  felt  satisfied. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  W. 
Allen  left  home  on  a  visit  to  the  continent,  which 
prpved  his  final  one.  But  of  this  journey  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  any  particular  account. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
came  under  his  notice,  which  appears  too  inter- 
esting to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the 
nei^libourhood  of  S;uUgard  he  \isited  an  es- 
tablishment, under  the  care  cf  a  man  named 
Hofi'man,  ojf  which  tlie  subsequent  account  is 
given. 

**  One  first-day  afternoon,  in  the  year  1822, 
sevcial  guests  were  dining  with  Hoffman,  when 
a  lit  le  boy,  between  five  and  six  years  of  egCt 
came  from  a  neighbouring  district  to  ask  for 

*The  number  in  now  increased  to  one  hundi'ed  and 
ixtj. 


charity.  The  compassion  of  Hoifman  was 
awakened  by  the  exposed  situation  of  children, 
who  at  so  early  an  age  were  trained  to  gain  a 
subsistence  by  begging,  considering  that  they 
would  probably,  by  iitt&  and  little.  Income  idlers 
and  thieves :  and  he  thought,  if  he  were  rich 
enough,  he  would  build  a  house  for  destitute 
children,  where  they  should  be  lodged  and 
boarded,  receive  school  instruction,  and  be  trained 
up  in  industry  ;  but  this  was  not  in  his  power. 
The  company  conversed  for  some  time  upon  the 
subject,  and,  on  rising  from  ,table,  one  of  the 
guests  went  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  twenty- 
four  kreutzer  piece,*  saying,  '  Do  not  abandon 
the  idea  of  building  a  house  for  destitute  children.' 
The  same  year  Hoffman  had  a  notice  printed  Jn 
which  he  first  showed  the  blessing  that  had  at- 
tended the  establishment  of  Count  Von  der 
Recke's  Institution,  and  then  expressed  the 
wishes  of  himself  and  his  friends,  that  a  similar 
one  should  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Komthal ;  in  which  poor,  destitute,  and  orphan 
children,  or  children  of  worthless  parents,  might 
be  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated,  either  gratui- 
tously, or  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  parties  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  know  the  will  of  God  in 
this  matter,  and  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  needful  support  would  be  obtained  from  be- 
nevolent individuals,  who  were  friendly  to  the 
cause.  They  soon  received  very  encouragiog 
letters,  with  assurances  of  support,  and  the  in- 
stitution at  Beuggen  was  mentioned  as  a  cheering 
example  of  success. 

''Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1823, 
Hofiman  announced  that  the  proposed  building 
was  about  to  be  commenced,  and  solicited  funds 
in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  Contributions  ac- 
cordingly (lowed  in  from  ail  quarters,  both  far 
and  near,  and  stones,  wood,  and  labour  were 
freely  offered.  The  King  subscribed  liberally, 
and  in  a  few  months,  half  the  house  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  children,  ten  of  whom 
were  first  admitted,  but  the  number  was  soon  in- 
creased,  and  in  the  summer  of  1825,  when  the 
second  half  was  completed,  it  amounted  to  fifty- 
seven.  The  following  year  the  report  bears  a 
most  satisfactory  testimony  U>  the  improvement 
of  the  children,  in  many  of  whom,  it  is  stated, 
*'  a  joyful  change  had  taken  place.*  During  the 
last  fourteen  years,  the  average  number  at  Kora- 
thal  has  been  about  seienty  :  the  plan  of  em- 
ploy irg  them  in  manual  labour  answeis  well; 
and  the  healthiness  of  their  occupation,  as  well 
as  of  tlieir  situation  and  manner  of  liung, 
is  proved  from  the  fact,  that,  during  this  period, 
notwithstanding  many,  when  they  first  came, 
were,  thrcugh  neglect,  weakly  or  di^essed,  there 
have  only  been  two  deaths  in  the  instituticn." 

At  the  dlose  of  the  )  ear  1840,  he  remaiks  :— 
"This  year  I  have  spent  fi\e  months  on  die 
continent,  and  travelled  about  five  thousand  miles, 

*Tal«ad  at  twantf -two  cenU. 
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by  flea  and  land,  and  I  have  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  our  Almigh^  Preserver, 
who  supported  me  and  kept  my  spirits  from  ut- 
terly sinking  in  low  seasons.  Though  isometimes 
I  am  afraid  to  call  myself  the  Lord's  servant, 
and  am  almost  ready  to  wonder  that  I  should 
feel  peace  in  attempting  publicly  to  advocate  His 
blessed  canse,  yet  I  may  acknowledge  that 
-through  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  He 
has,  at  some  favoured  seasons,  enabled  me  to 
pseaeh  His  everlasting  gospel  to  my  own  humbling 
admiration. 

"  O,  I  have  very  dUtincily  felt  that  the  power 
and  ability  were  solely  from  Him,  and  that  no 
merit  attaches  to  my  poor  self.  To  Him  be  all 
the  praise  of  his  own  work  ! " 

The  remaining  portion  of  his  life  was  spent, 
as  moat  of  the  preceding  had  been,  in  active  e±- 
ertions  to  increase  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
nen,  and  fulfil  his  allotted  duties  in  the  militant 
church.  On  the  30th  of  1 2th  month,  1843,  aAer 
an  illness  of  no  great  duration,  he  was  quietly 
rdeased  from  the  conflicts  of  time. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  our  readers, 
who  have  had  the  opportunity,  either  through 
die  medium  of  this  Review,  or  the  much  more 
extended  narrative  of  his  biography,  to  observe 
the  ardour  with  which,  during  great  part  of  his 
life,  he  pursued  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
the  fiieility  with  which. he  appeared  to  unite  in 
the  multiplied  schemes  that  presented  for  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and  the  intimate 
intercourse  which  he  maintained  with  men  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  may  be  ready  to  suppose 
that  he  had  in  his  composition  too  much  of  the 
eoortier  and  man  of  the  world,  to  be  a  humble 
and  devoted  follower  of  a  meek  and  crucified 
Saviour.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  notice  can 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  belief,  that  a  careful  in- 
spection of  his  writings,  with  a  just  regard  to 
their  general  import,  must  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  Ids  attainments  in  science,  rectified  and 
snbdued  as  they  were,  only  increased  the  depth 
iji  hie  reverence  for  the  incomprehensible  Author 
of  nature ;  that  his  intercourse  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  was  employed  solely  to  enlist 
their  influence  and  power  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity ;  and  that  in  his  movements 
dtrongfa  life  he  was  eminently  careful  to  set  his 
Divine  Master  at  his  right  hand  that  he  might 
not  sin  against  him. 


SPEAK  THE  TRT7TH  TO  TOUR  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  B.  was  called  to  visit  a  sick  boy,  twelve 
years  of  age.  As  he  entered  the  house,  the 
Bttotber  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  she  could 
not  get  her  boy  to  take  any  medicine  except  she 
deceived  him.  ^  Well  then,"  said  Dr.  B.  ^  I 
shall  not  give  him  any.*'  He  went  to  the  boy, 
and,  after  an  examination,  said  to  him,  ^  My 
Utile  man»  you  are  very  sick«  and  must  take 


some  medicine.  It  will  taste  badly,  and  make 
you  fcel  badly  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I  ex- 
pect it  will  make  you  feel  better."  The  doctor 
prepared  the  medicine,  and  the  boy  took  it  like 
a  man,  without  any  resistance ;  and  he  would  take 
from  his  mother  anything  that  the  physician  had 
prescribed,  but  would  take  nothing  else  from  her. 
She  had  so  often  deceived  him,  and  told  him 
*«  it  was  goody*^  Svhen  she  gave  medicines,  that 
he  would  not  trust  to  anything  she  said.  But 
he  saw  at  once  that  Dr.  B.  was  telling  him  the 
truthy  and  he  trusted  him.  He  knew  when  he 
took  the  bitter  draught  just  what  to  expect. 
This  simple  incident  contains  instruction  of  deep 
and  solemn  importance,  deserving  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  parent.T— Xondon  SatW' 
day  Journal. 

For  Frlendi*  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ELI  WHITNEY,  INVENTOR  OF 
THE  COTTON  GIN. 

He  was  born  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts, 
near  the  end  of  1765.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  the  middle  class  of  society.  Indications  of  a 
mechanical  genius  wera  developed  at  an  early 
age.  His  father  had  a  workshop  with  a  variety 
of  tools,  including  a  turning  lathe,  where  young 
Whitney  used  to  employ  himself  in  the  construc- 
tion of  various  pieces  of  mechanism,  to  the  fre- 
quent astonbhraent  of  beholders. 

The  structure  of  a  watch  gready  excited  his 
curiosity,  but  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  ex- 
amine Uie  interior  of  this  admirable  machine,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  by 
his  father  going  to  meeting  on  a  First  day  morn- 
ing, and  leaving  him  and  his  watch  at  home,  not 
only  to  inspect  its  motions,  but  to  take  it  entirely 
to  pieces ;  and  so  dexterous  was  he,  that  he  put 
the  whole  together  so  completely  as  to  elude 
discovery,  until  he  disclosed  the  circumstance 
himself  several  years  afterwards.  When  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  used  to  employ  a 
portion  of  the  time  which  he  could  abstract  from 
the  labours  of  the  farm,  in  the  construction  of 
knife  blades  and  other  articles,  which  exceeded 
the  skill  of  the  country  artisans. 

As  he  approached  the  period  of  manhood,  he 
became  anxious  to  procure  a  collegiate  education, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  it  until  he  was  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  cost  was  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  defrayed  by  himself;  pardy  by 
the  profits  of  his  mechanical  skill,  and  a  village 
school  which  he  taught  for  a  time  previous  to 
entering  the  college,  and  partly  by  the  products 
of  his  industry  a&r  leaving  it. 

During  his  residence  at  Yale  College,  one  of 
the  tutors  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  an  interests 
ing  philosophical  experiment  which  he  would 
gladly  exhibit  to  his  class,  but  that  the  apparatus 
was  out  of  order,  and  must  be  sent  abroad  to  be 
repaired;  when  he  ofiered  to  undertake  the 
task  himself,  and  actually  performed  it,  to  the 
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entire  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  years,  E.  Whitney 
obtained  his  diploma,  and  soon  afler wards 'made 
an  engagement  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  in 
Georgia.  On  his  voyage  to  the  South  he  had 
the  company  of  the  widow  of  General  Greene, 
who  was  returning  to  her  residence  near  Savan- 
nali.  As  he  liad  recently  passed  through  the 
small  pox,  and  was  not  entirely  recovered,  she 
invited  him  (o  take  up  his  residence  ivith  her, 
till  his  health  was  restored.  As  a  requital  for 
this  hospitality,  he  procured  tlie  virus,  inoculated 
all  the  servants  of  the  household,  more  than  fifty 
in  number,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
pass  safely  through  the  disease.* 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Georgia,  he  was  informed 
that  the  man  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged, 
had  employed  another  tutor,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently left  without  resources^  in  a  strange  land, 
and  with  no  other  friends  than  those  whom  he 
found  in  the  family  of  the  widow  Greene.  She, 
however,  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  study 
of  law,  and  to  make  her  house  his  home.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  his  legal  studies  com- 
menced; but  a  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself, 
soon  brought  his  mechanical  skill  into  view,  and 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  pursuits. 

The  widow  was  engaged  in  «  piece  of  em- 
broidery, in  which  she  used  a  frame,  called  a 
tambour ;  but  which  she  found  badly  constructed, 
and  apt  to  tear  the  delicate  threads  of  her  work. 
Eli  Whitney,  hearing  her  complaint,  set  to  work, 
and  speedily  produced  a  tambour  frame,  upon  a 
plan  entirely  new,  which  she  and  her  family 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  ingenuity. 

Not  long  af\er  this  event,  a  large  party,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  officers  who  had  served  under 
General  Greene,  met  at  the  residence  of  his 
widow;  .when  the  conversation  turning  upon 
the  state  of  agriculture  among  them,  some  of  the 
company  expressed  great  regret  that  there  were 
BO  means  ot  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool 
of  the  green  seed  cotton.  It  was  observed  that 
the  lands  which  were  unsuitable  for  rice  would 
yield  large  crops  qf  cotton,  but  until  ingenuity 
could  devise  some  machine  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  process  of  cleaning,  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  raisinff  cotton  for  the  market.  Sepa- 
rating one  pound  of  the  clean  staple  from  the 
seed,  was  considered  a  day's  work  for  a  woman, 
and  probably  a  man  would  do  very  little  if  any 
more.  This  business  was  usually  performed  in 
tlie  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  field  were 
over,  when  the  slaves  of  all  ages,  and  bolh  sexes, 
were  collected  in  circles,  under  the  eye  of  an 
o\  erseer.  We  may  then  readily  conceive  that  a 
company  of  tired  and  sleepy  negroes  would 
make  dull  work  of  it. 

*  Our  narrative  giv«s  no  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  these  servants.  Their  number,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  such  a  neophite  in  medical  science,  suggests  an 
ai^rekeosion  tliRt  most  of  them  were  slaves. 


While  the  men  were  conversii^  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  widow  Greene  remarked,  *«  Apply  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  he  can  make  any 
thing."  She  then  conducted  them  to  the  room 
where  her  tambour  frame  and  some  other  speci- 
mens of  his  ingenuity  were  to  be  seen;  and 
subsequently  introduced  them  to  Whitney  him- 
self, and  recommended  him  to  their  notice  and 
friendship.  He  modestly  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions to  mechanical  genius ;  and  when  they 
explained  their  object,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed  in  hiB 
life.  But  his  attention  was  arrested  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  the  season  w^  past  when  cotton  in 
the  seed  was  readily  found,  he  went  to  Savannah 
and  searched  among  the  boats  and  warehoaies 
till  he  found  a  sniall  parcel,  which  he  canied 
home. 

The  widow  Greene,  either  previous  to  this 
time  or  not  long  afterwardSf  became  the  wife 
of  Phinea«  Miller,  a  natire  of  Connecticnt, 
and. a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  To  this 
man  Whitney,  disclosed  hb  intentions,  and  a 
work-shpp  was  assigned  him,  to  which  none 
but  his  patrons.  Miller  and  his  wife,  were  ad- 
mitted* Employing  such  rude  materiak  as  a 
Georgia  farm  could  supply,  he  made  the  reqai- 
site  tools  and  drew  bis  own  wire,  of  which  the 
teeth  of  the  first  gins  were  composed ;  an  article 
not  then  to  be  found  in  the  market  of  Savannah. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter,  he  proceeded  so  far 
in  the  machine  that  very  little  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  ultimate  success. 

As  nothing  but  a  ready  method  of  cleanog 
the  fibre  from  its  seed  was  wanting  to  render 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  a  source  of  great  emolu- 
ment to  the  planters  of  Georgia,  a  number  of 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  state  were  invited 
to  see  the  new  machine  and  fitness  its  perform- 
ance. We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  quan- 
tity was  cleaned  in  a  day  by  the  gin  first  exhi- 
bited ;  but  we  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  to  PresideDt 
Jefiersoa,  written  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
that  fifty  pounds  of  clean  cotton  was  the  stated 
task  of  a  negro  for  one  day.  Henee,  it  appears 
that  about  fifty  times  as  mueh  green  seed  cotton 
could  be  oleaned  with  the  gin,  as  without  it 

The  importance  of  the  invention  was  qoieUy 
perceived,  and  the  inventor  was  urged  to  secure 
the  profits  of  his  ingenuity  by  a  patent;  but  he 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  was  likely  to 
attend  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  patent  law,  in 
case  the  machine  should  answer  their  expecta- 
tions ;  and  he  therefore  inelined  to  pursue  hia 
legal  studies,  as  a  more  probable  means  of  pro- 
fitable employment.  But  his  friend,  P.  Miller, 
proposing  to  join  m  the  enterprize,  a  partnerj 
ship  was  formed,  under  the  firm  of  Miller  and 
Whitney,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  f(M^ 
raer  should  defray  the  expenses  of  maturing  the 
invention  till  the  patent  was  obtained;  and  th^ 
the  profits  afterwards  derived  from  the  sale  and 
use  of  the  giiw  should  be  equally  divided  between 
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them.     The  article  of  their  agreement  was  dated 
May  27.  1793. 

The  means  adopted  to  give  notoriety  to  this 
invention,  produced  their  natural  effect,  and 
multitudes  soon  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
to  sec  the  machine  ;  but  it  was  not  judged  pru- 
dent to  gratify  their  curiosity  till  the  patent  was 
secured.  Yet  so  determined  were  some  of  the 
populace,  that,  during  the  night,  they  broke  open 
the  building  which  contained  the  machine,  and 
carried  it  away.  This  piece  of  larceny,  though 
attributed  to  the  populace,  was  probably  coun- 
tenanced by  some  persons  of  property ;  for,  we 
are  informed,  that,  before  Whitney  could  com- 
plete his  model  and  obtain  a  patent,  a  number  of 
machines  were  in  successful  operation,  construct- 
ed with  some  slight  deviations  from  the  original, 
with  a  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  for  violating 
the  patent  right 

Immediatdy  after  the  formation  of  the  part- 
nmhip,  Eli  Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut, 
with  a  view  of  completing  his  machine,  and 
oommencing  the  manttfactnre  of  a  supply  to  be 
shipped  to  Georgia.  It  is  probable  that  work- 
men of  the  requisite  skill  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  slaveholding  State  of  Georgia. 

The  plan  upon  which  Miller  and  Whitney 
agreed  was  evidendy  injudicious.  They  pro- 
posed to  erect  cotton  gins  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  monopolize  the  entire  business  of 
cleaning  the  cotton  of  its  seed.  Their  demand 
was  one-third  of  the  cotton  which  passed  through 
their  machine ;  and,  as  the  price  of  the  article 
was  then  from  25  to  33  cents  a  pound,  a  heavy 
profit  was  ajiticipated.  But  after  it  was  known 
that,  by  means  of  a  machine,  fifty  pounds  could 
be  daily  cleaned  of  the  seed  by  a  single  labourer, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  planters  would 
consent  to  have  their  cotton  picked  by  hand. 
Hence  the  demand  for  gins  became  excessively 
uigent,  and  the  construction  of  an  adequate  sup- 
plv  required  both  time  and  an  amount  of  capital 
wbieh  the  proprietors  could  not  command. 
Money  could  be  borrowed  only  at  an  exorbitant 
interest — their  first  loan  of  t2,600  being  taken 
at  a  premium  of  five. per  cent.,  beyond  the  legal 
interest.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  paid 
five  or  six  per  cent,  a  month. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton  were  cleaned  in  a  day,  by  a  single  la- 
bourer, with  Whitney's  gin.  This,  however, 
was  the  performance  when  the  machine  was 
impelled  by  muscular  force ;  for,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  we  find  it  asserted,  that  the  gin,  when 
adapted  to  water  power,  enabled  one  man  to  ao- 
complish  the  work  of  a  thousand. 

The  introduction  of  this  remarkable  machine 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  quickly  changed,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  agriculture  of  Georgia,  and  several  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  To  form  some  esti- 
mate of  this  change,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
1792,  the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  was 


estimated  at  three  millions  of  pounds ;  which,  in 
1800,  was  reported  at  thirty-five  millions;  in 
1810,  at  eighty-five  millions ;  in  1820,  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions ;  in  1830,  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and,  in  1840,  at 
790,479,257  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  invention^  and  the 
facilities  which  it  ofifered  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  might  be  supposed  likely  to  unite  the 
planters  of  the  cotton-growing  States  in  a  simul- 
taneous efibrt  to  reward  the  inventor  by  a  liberal 
share  of  the  profits  which  they  were  deriving 
from  his  ingenuity.  The  fact,  however,  was 
directly  the  reverse.  Several  gins,  as  aLready 
mentioned,  were  surreptitiouslv  introduced,  be- 
fore Miller  and  Whitney  had  obtained  their 
patent ;  and  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  de- 
mand, by  machines  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inventor,  naturally  led  the  planters  to 
resort  to  indirect  and  unlawful  means  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  invention.  Besides,  it  was 
readily  perceived  that  if  the  patentees  were  allow- 
ed to  monopolize  the  entire  business  of  cleaning 
Uie  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  an  enor^ 
mous  profit  must  be  the  result.  The  condition 
of  Whitney  forcibly  recalls  the  case  of  Columbus. 
In  both  instances,  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  discovery,  made  the  share  of  the  profits 
which  they  claimed,  though  the  fruit  of  their 
own  skill  and  perseverance,  appear  unreasonable 
and  extravagant.  Jn  the  case  of  the  cotton  gin, 
an  extensive  interest  was  combined  in  the  effort 
to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  patentees ;  and  the 
numbers  thus  interested,  served  not  only  to  give 
efiiciency  to  the  attempt,  but  to  add  the  appear- 
ance of  respectability  to  a  measure,  disgraceftil 
in  itself,  and  which,  if  undertaken  by  a  few, 
would  probably  have  brought  upon  its  authors 
the  obloquy  it  deserved. 

The  invention  of  ^he  cotton  gin  suggests 
another  parallel  to  the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
The  African  slave  trade,  though  it  had  a  feeble 
existence  prior  to  the  voyages  of  the  G^enoese 
navigator,  received  a  new  and  powerful  impetus 
from  those  momentous  discoveries.  So  negro 
slavery  existed  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  cotton  gin  was  brought  into  use,  yet,  at  the 
time  of  its  invention,  the  market  was  glutted 
with  all  those  articles  which  were,  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Georgia,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  slaves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  slavery  must  have 
languished,  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  slaves 
have  been  low.  And  experience  sufficiently 
proves,  that,  when  the  price  of  slaves  is  low, 
emancipations  become  frequent.  But  the  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin,  by  opening  a  new 
source  of  profit  from  the  labour  of  slaves,  en- 
hanced their  value,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
traffic  in  their  persons  from  the  exhausted  slave 
States  of  the  north,  to  those  further  south  and 
west,  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  States 
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north  of  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  had  advanced 
too  far  in  the  work  of  emancipation  to  be  arrests 
ed  by  the  opening  of  a  southern  market.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  in- 
vention of  Whitney  has  postponed  for  a  century, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Still,  we  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  cot- 
ton can  be  cultivated,  and  fins  can  be  managed 
by  freemen  as  well  as  by  shives.  Considerable 
quantities  are  now  brought  into  the  market 
without  the  aid  of  slave  labour ;  and,  with  pro- 
per encouragemeiTt,  the  quantity  might  unques- 
tionably be  greatly  increased. 

This  unhappy  result  from  the  invention  of 
Whitney  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him.  His 
ingenuity  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
an  important  machine.  The  pernicious  conse- 
quences arose  from  a  vicious  system  previously 
established. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger, 
and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but  fools  should 
be  wroth. 
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PHILADELPfflA,  SECOND  MONTH  12,  1848. 


The  brief  notice  which  we  insert  in  our  present 
number,  respecting  the  proceedings  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  furnishes  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  the  unrighteous  and  illiberal  prejudice  which 
is  indulge^  in  regard  to  the  coloured  race.  That  a 
man,  the  bona  fide  proprietor  of  real  estate,  which  it 
is  presumable  he  had  bought  and  paid  for,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  state,  and  that  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  legislative  assembly,  merely  because  he 
was  guilty  of  a  skin  not  coloured  like  our  own,  ex- 
poses, in  a  striking  light,  the  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  to  hate  those  whom  we  have  injured. 
Numerous  as  these  people  now  are,  policy  no  less 
than  humanity  admonishes  to  conciliate  their 
friendship:  but  it  may  be  acknowledged  with 
shame  and  rjegret,  that  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  they  are  often  treated  as  if  we  desired  to 
convert  them  into  enemies. 


bers  are  concerned.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to 
reflect  that  a  new  generation  is  constantly  riaing  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  one  which  is  going  off  the 
stage,  and  that  our  young  people  are  surrounded 
by  influences  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
nourish  the  spirit  of  war.  Hence,  we  can  hardly 
be  too  vigilant  in  guarding  them  against  these  de- 
lusive influences,  and  in  presenting  to  their  view 
the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit,  which  breathes  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  man. 

In  this  reasoning  age,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 
enquiring  minds  of  the  rising  generation  should  be 
presented  with  the  unanswerable  arguments,  whicli 
are  readily  adduced  in  support  of  the  pacific 
course.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  reign  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  is  recommended  to  our  acceptance, 
not  only  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  also  by  its 
entire  consistency  with  the  most  profound  ration- 
ahty.  The  advocates  of  war,  indeed,  never  meet 
the  question  fairly,  even  on  the  ground  of  ail- 
ment. Instead  of  supporting  their  conclusions  by 
a  reference  to  well  known  facts  or  established 
principles,  we  are  usually  plied  with  soppositions 
of  their  own  assuming.  We  are  told  of  the  con- 
sequences which  they  suppose  would  arise  in  ease 
a  policy  wholly  pacific  was  invariably  pursued. 
Though  as  professors  of  Christianity,  we  acknow- 
ledge, as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  injunctions 
of  our  Divine  Master  are  of  universal  obligation ; 
and  that  the  promises  of  the  gospel  are  yea  and 
amen  forever  ;  we  are  urged  to  trust  Ibr  our  safety 
to  the  arm  of  flesh  and  the  policy  of  inan,  rather 
than  to  the  protection  which  we  may  humbly  but 
reasonably  hope,  from  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  in  which  we  profess  to 
believe. 


An  Address  on  the  lawfulness  of  war  under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  was  issued  by  our  brethren  of 
New  York,  at  their  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month ;  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
recently  received  at  this  office,  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred, at  an  early  period,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Review.  The  well  known  and  long  established 
doctrines,  of  Friends  in  relation  to  this  subject,  may 
be  supposed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further 
illustration  of  it ;  so  far  at  least  as  our  own  mem- 


The  memoir  of  R.  Whitney,  which  we  have 
abridged  chiefly  from  the  21st  volume  of  Silliman's 
Journal,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
momentous  result  arising  from  the  ingenuity  of 
one  man.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of 
singular  discoveries,  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place.  The  agriculture  of  the  South  re- 
quired a  machine  of  the  kind.  The  necessity  of 
the  case  called  ingenuity  into  action,  and  the 
cotton  gin  was  brought  into  existence.  If  Eli 
Whitney  had  died  in  his  childhood,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  but  the  same  thmg,  or  something  simitar, 
would  a  little  later  have  been  accomplished  by 
others.  When  science  or  art,  attains  a  point  which 
requires  or  prepares  the  way  for  an  important  ac- 
cession, some  active  genius  springs  forward  and 
seizes  the  prize,  which  would  soon  have  been 
reached  by  the  regular  march  of  ordinary  intellect ; 
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Makrikd,— Al  Friend  b'  Meeting  Hoase,  Elm 
GroTe,  on  Fifth  day  the  30th  of  12th  month  kst, 
Charles  Gokdon  to  Anna  H.  Mact. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Clear  Spring? 

on  Fourth  day  the  26th  ult.,  Owen  Evans  to  Mar- 
tha Ann,  daughter  of  Rice  Price. 

,  on  the  same  day,  at  Friends'  Meeting 

House,  Spiceland,  Jesse  Bond  to  Del  ana  Stanley. 

All  three  of  the  above  marriages  were  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana. 

— ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  Houfte,  West  Union, 
Morgan  County,  Indiana,  on  Fifth  day  the  23d  of 
12th  month  last,  John  Carter  to  Eleanor,  dau^- 
ter  of  Ira  Hadley,  ail  of  West  Union. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting,.  Cross  Creek,  near 

Richmond,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  on  Fifth  day 
t2ie  30th  of  12th  month  last,  Joseph  Plummer  to 
Mart  S.  Farquhar. 


DiKD, — ^At  his  residence  in  OreenwiolL  Cumber- 
land County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  26tn  of  last 
month,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  Moses  Shep- 
pard,  a  valuable  member,  and  overseer  of  Green- 
wich Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  her  residence  in  this  ecity,  on  Second 

day  afternoon,  the  7th  inst.,  after  an  ilhiess  of  a 
few  days.  Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Whitall, 
of  Woodoury,  N.  J.,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

May  the  snort,  but  useful  life  of  this  estimable 
young  woman,  incite  survivors  to  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  ail  tlieir  duties : — to  work  while  it  is 
called  tQ-dav,  for  truly  no  man  knoweth  when  the 
night  may  close  upon  him.  Verily,  no  man  hath 
power  in  the  day  of  death ;  nor  is  there  any  dis- 
charge in  that  war. 

,  at  his  residence  near  Spiceland,  Indiana, 

on  the  Ist  of  the  11th  month  last,  Aaron  Hodson, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  in  the 

twentv-ointh  year  of  her  agej  Lydia  : and  on 

the  2d  of  last  month,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age, 
Anna,  both'  daughters  of  the  above  named  Aaron 
Atdson. 


Fiom  Chanben'i  Bdinlmrgh  Jounal* 

THE  WASP  FAMILY. 
(Concluded  from  page  Sl4.) 

Sach  is  the  birth  and  development  of  this  in- 
fect colony — a  lesson  to  states,  and  nations,  and 
individuals,  of  the  certain  results  of  indomitable 
perseFerance.     Let  us  trace  out  its  government 
'  and  destinies.    The  empress — the  protoplast  of 
tiiifl  interesting  microcosm,  the  foundress  of  this 
bustling  republio — ^is  an*ezaggerated  type  of  the 
duties  of  its  female  members.     These  are  pro- 
daeed  in  comparatively  small  numbers ;  Uiey 
perform  the  proper  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  ; 
they  stay  at  home,  feed  the  children,  and  attend 
to    the  nurseries ;   they  mostly  perish  before 
winter ;  but  a  few,  more  hardy  than  their  iello ws, 
endure  its  cold,  and  become  the  perpetuatocs  of 
the  race  in  the  ensuing  spring.     The  males,  ac- 
cording to  the  younger  Huber,  are  far  more  in- 
ditstrions  than  the  male  bees,  or  drones,  but  are 
leas  active  by  far  than  the  neuters,  or  working-  j 


wasps.     They  have  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
scavengering  the  streets  :,  they  sweep  the  floors 
of  the  terraces  and  avenues,  and  diligently  carry 
off  every  particle  of  rubbish.    They  also  under- 
take the  fimerals  of  any  deceased  companions, 
and  speedily  cast  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the 
vespiary.     On  the  whole,  they  are  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  eommunity ;  anrf  they  probably  owe 
their  permission  to  live,  to  their  diligence.     The 
*  workers  *   are  the  most  interesting  class :  they 
are  smaller  in  size  than  either  male  or  female 
wasps,  but  are  wonderfully  energetic,  and  inde- 
fati^iy  laborious.      Some  are  builders  and  re- 
pairers of  the  breach ;  they  receive  a  comnus- 
sion  to  make  excursions  for  building  materials  ; 
and  returning-  home  with  their  bundles  of  lint, 
set  themselves  to  the  repairs  and  extension  of 
the  city.    Others  are  the  commissariats:  the 
issues  of  life  at  home,  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  expeditions.     They  roam  over  fields 
and    meadows,  frequently  catching  flies    and 
weaker  insects,  and  carrying  the  game  home,  often 
with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.     Dr.  Darwin 
says  he  once  beheld  a  curious  act  of  a  wasp :  it 
had  caught  a  large  fly,  and  in  rising  with  it  into 
the  air,  the  breeze  caught  its  winffs,  and  nearly 
wrenched  it  from  the  wasp's  clutches.     Tiie  in- 
sect immediately  alighted,  and  deliberately  sawed 
off  the  wings  of  its  victim,  when  it  was  able  to 
carry  it  in  irafety  away.  There,  was  a  something 
nobler  than  instinct  in  this  action  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  an  isolated  example  of  insect  sa- 
gacity.    Others  seek  our  orchards,  select  the 
ripest,  sweetest  fruits,  suck  their  juices,  and  con- 
vey home  the  luscious  treasure,  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  is  for  themselves.    These  foragers 
will  even  enter  and  rob  beehives.     Thbse  that 
tarry  at  home,  in  every  instance  share  the  spoil. 
Our  grocery  stores,  pastrycooks,  and  butchers' 
stalls,  are  equally  attractive  to  the  forager-wasps. 
Surely  it  is  some  palliation  of  the  robbery,  to  re- 
member the  claims  of  hungry  kinsfolk,  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  and  little  ones  at  home! 
There  is  no  squabbling  at  their  orderly  meal- 
times ;  no  fighting  for  the  <  lion's  share ;'  eaqh 
expectant  insect  receives  its  due  portion,  and  is 
content  therewith.    *I  have  seen,'  writes  the 
fascinating  observer  Reaumur,  *  a  worker,  after 
returning  home  with  spoil,  on  entering  the  nest, 
quietly  perch  at  the  top  and  protrude  a  clear  drop 
of  fluid  from  its  mouth.    Several  wasps  drank 
together  from  this  crystal  drop  until  it  was  all 
swallowed;  then  the   worker  would  cause  % 
second,  and  sometimes  a  third  drop  to  exude,  the 
contents  of  which  were  distributed  in  peace  to 
other  wasps.'     If  we  have  any  young  readers  of 
these  entomological  sketches,  here  is  a  lesson  for 
them  I 

The  mode  of  government  is  republican:  there 
is  no  recognized  head,  as  with  the  bees  ;  yet  an 
amount  of  even  military  discipline,  and  the  ut- 
most order,  are  to  be  found  among  the  subjects. 
The  good  of  the  commonwealth  seems  to  be  the 
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prevailing  object  of  each  insect.  If  t|xe  workers 
are  building,  each  has  its  own  «pot,  about  an 
inch  square,  assigned  to  it,  as  the  amount  of 
work  it  is  expected  to  execute.  It  was  an  in* 
teresting  discovery  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  wasps 
also  have  sentinels.  These  are  placed  at  me 
entrance  of  the  vespiary  ;  they  run  gently  in  and 
out  of  it,  and  give  immediate  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  To  their  communications 
alone,  does  the  community  give  heed ;  and  on  their 
giving  the  alarm,  will  issue  in  angry  hosts  to 
avenge  the  injury,  and  ddend  their  home  to  the 
death.  Sometime6,however,  but  rarely,  intestine 
combats  take  place ;  and  thiere  are  terrific  duels 
between  the  workers,  or  between  a  Worker  «id 
a  male.  This  is  a  bad  affair  for  the  latter,  as  he 
has  no  sting :  his  fate  is  generally  to  die. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Vespids  is  the  occurrence  of  an 
annual  massacre  in  October.  Then  the  vespiary 
is  indeed  a  scene  of  horrible  atrocities  and  pro- 
fuse carnage.  The  wasps,  whose  affection  for 
their  young  is  generally  remarkably  strong, 
seem  then  to  be  possessed  witb^  frenaied  irage 
against  them.     They  cease  ito  feed  their  larvae : 

•  ihey  do  worse,'  angrily  writes  Reaumur ;  *  the 
mothers  become  implacable  murderesses ;  they 
drag  the  helpless  larvae  out  of  their  cells,  slay 
them,  and  scatter  them  outside  the  nest,  strewing 
the  very  earth  with  their  dead  carcasses.  There, 
is'  no  compunction :  the  massacre  is  universal.' 
A  wise  purpose  is  fulfilled  by  this  apparent 
cruelty.  The  coming  winter  would  rapidly  de- 
stroy, by  a  far  more  miserable  death,  all  that  are 
killed  on  this  occasion;  and  it  is  a  stroke  of 
mercy  to  terminate  their  suffering  by  a  blow. 
The  eaVly  frosts  destroy  the  murderers  them- 
selves.   The  scene  is  now,  in   truth,  altered ; 

*  the  populous  city  has  become  waste,  and  with- 
out  inhabitant,*  saving  some  one  or  two  females, 
which  spend  the  winter  in  the  depths  of  the 
vespiary.  The' complicated  galleries,  cells,  and 
hailging  terraces,  and  the  entire  framework  of  the 
nest,  are  for  ever  vacated  when  the  female  leaves 
them  in  the  spring;  and  this  exquisite  specimen 
of  insect  architecture  is  abandoned  to  the  de« 
stroyin^  influences  of  time  and  accident.  These 
interesting  features  of  the  history  of  tlie  Vespidte 
are  full  of  subject-matter  for  our  meditation  and 
admiration,  indicating,  so  clearly  as  they  do,  that 
the  <Hattd  that  made  them  is  divine;'  yet  all 
these  marvellous  sagacities,  cenirivances,  govern- 
ing principles,  present  us  with  but  dim  and 
broken  reflections  of  the  far  seeing  Wisdom  that 
created  all  things,  *  and  for  whose  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created.' 

A  few  more  particulars  will  make  the  history 
of  this  family  a  little  more  complete.  The  pre-* 
ceding  sketch  has  dealt  only  with  the  common 
wasp,  Veapa  vulgarU.  The  mason-wasp  is  a 
solitary  insect,  and  builds  its  nest  in  sand  and 
brick,  being  able,  by  means  of  its  strong  mandi- 
bles, to  break  off  pieces  of  brick  with  ease,  and 


to  burrow  to  a  considerable  depth  in  its  sub^ 
stance.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  storing  up  ten 
or  twelve  green  larvae,  as  food  for  its  own,  and 
resorts  to  a  curious  contrivance  to  prevent  them 
from  moving  out  of  its  reach.  The  hornet, 
Veapa  crabo^  selects  for  its  habitation  commonly 
some  decayed,  hdllow  trunk,  where,  building  its 
nest,  it  forms  a  tortuous  gallery  of  entrance.  The 
American  farmers  are  said  to  make  use  of  these 
nests  to  destroy  domestic  flies,  hanging  them  up 
in  their  rooms,  where  they  do  not  molest  the 
family,  but  fall  entirely  upon  the  flies.  Another 
species,  the  Fetpa  Briianntca^  forms  a  curious 
oval  nest,  sometimes  to  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  trees.  Others  form  elegant  neflls, 
like  half-open  flowers,  with  a  platform  of  cells 
at  the  bottom.  A  foreign  species  constructs  a 
beautiful  nest,  of  a  substance  identical  with  the 
very  finest  card-beard,  suspending  it,  like  a 
watch  from  a  fuard-chain,  by  a  ring  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bough,  out  of  the  reach  of  mon^ 
keys.  Sometimes  these  nests  grow  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  .  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  the 
Zoological  Society  has  one  six  feet  long.  A  South 
American  species  of  wasp  imitates  the  bee,  and 
is  a  collector  of  honey. 

Bold  as  are  the  VespidiB,  great  as  is  tiieir  fe» 
cundity,  they  are  mercifully  kept  in  check.  The 
ichneumon  is  their  ferocious  foe ;  in  tiie  Wat 
Indian  islands  they  are  the  victims  of  a  parasi&'c 

{>lant,  which  vegetates  in  their  interior;  man 
eagues  his  forces  against  them  ;  and  nature  it- 
self, in  a  deluging  season  or  severe  winter,  de- 
stroys thousands,  and  prevents  the  plague  be- 
coming greater  than  we  are  able  to  bear. 


DRAINAGE  IN  HOLLAND. 

Few  persone  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  magnip 
tude  and  expense  of.  the  operations  of  the  Hol- 
landers, in  their  attempts  to  reclaim  from  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  the  land  on  which  this  in- 
dustrious and  plodding  people  have  built  their 
homes.  Incessant  labour  and  watchfubess  are 
requisite  to  preserve  what  they  have  so  socoess- 
foUy  accomplished :  and  it  is  a  natural  result  of 
his  peculiar  situation,  that  the  Dutchman  should 
be  thoroughly  at  home,  in  everything  connected 
witii  throwing  up  dykes,  or  draining  lakes. 
Having,  with  the  aid  of  their  windmills  and  their 
shovels,  so  energetically  and  successfully  com- 
batted  with  the  billows  of  the  Nortii  Sea,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  latterly,  their  undertakings 
should  be  still  more  gigantic  and  daring,  when  they 
called  to  mind  the  wonderful  increase  of  power 
over  the  elements,  which  tiie  steam  engine  has 
riven  them.  Accordingly  we  find  them  grappluag 
in  earnest  wiUi  a  powerful  arm  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  effectually  driving  old  ocean  into  the 
limits  they  chose  to  assign  him.  The  lake  of 
Haerlem,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  «ntum 
began  to  assume  a  very  formidable  sspecU  «» 
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Areateaedt  if  Hot  arrested  in  its  progress,  to 
spread  itself  over  to  the  sea,  and  completely  de- 
tach North  Holland  from  the  district  south  of  the 
Shine.  It  was  at  first  butof  inconsiderable  si2e ; 
but  the  wind  swelled  its  waters  and  drove  them 
from  time  to  time,  over  the  natiural  bounds,  and 
united  five  of.  the  adjoining  lakes  in  one  broad 
expanse.  At  present  the  lake  covers  an  area  of 
seventy  square  miles,  and  the.  works  erected  to 
prevent  its  further  encroachment  on  the  laiid, 
require  an  annual  expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollats. 

The  following  naragraphs  are  taken  from  a 
mach  more  extended  article  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Drainage  and 
Sural  Industry  of  Holland,  and  will,  it  is  appre- 
hended, prove  interesting  to  some  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  pemsing  the  original 
artiele.  2. 


**  It  was  m  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
eentnry,  when  so  much  was  daily  occurring  to 
aniaiate   and  inspire^  the  HoUaoden,  that  the 
greatest  of  their  existing  drainages  were  per- 
lormed.  Without  a  rival  on  the  seas — ^possessed 
of  twelve  hundred  large  merchant  vessels,  and 
seventy  thousand  seamen— 4>uildtng  two  thousand 
vesaels  of  all  sizes  in  a  year,  and  enriched  by 
the    fNTodigious  success  of  their  Indian  trade, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  which  theur  spirit  was 
unequal— ^nothing  which  wealth  could  accomplish 
that   they  were  unable  to  aehieve.    Among  the 
remarkable  men  of  this  active  period  was  Jan 
Adrianezoon  Leeghwater.     Bom  in  1575,  in  De 
Ryp,  a  village  of  North  HoUand,  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  engineer  and  mill- 
maker  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  from 
1608  to  1^12  in  draininff  the  Be^mstciw-^  large 
polder  in  North  Holland,  which  alone  contains 
18,000  acres«    He  worked  also  at  various  times 
as  a  miil-wfight,  and  as  a  carver  in  stone,  wood, 
and  ivory ;  he  was  a  skilful  mechanician,  and 
built  clocks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a  professed 
draiaer,  a  land  measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the 
eooatniction  of  dykes  and  shiices.  H^  pojMSssed 
the  art  (which  he  exhibited  at  different  times  be« 
fore  persons  of  rank^  but  never  revealed)  of  de- 
aeendiog  and  remaining  for  a  lengtii  of  time 
befiow  the  snr&oe  of  the  water^^eating,  writing, 
and  iplaying  on  musical  instraments  the  while. 
He  visited  and  was  employed  in  various  coun- 
tries— Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land—-and  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty  years  q(  age, 
though  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

**  The  sucoess  which  had  attended  the  drainage 
of  the  North*  HoUand  polders,  suggested  to 
Leeghwater  tlie  bolder  idea  of  applying  a  similar 
remedy  to  the  kiger  sea  or  lake  of  Haerlem  ; — 
wall  in  the  limits  of  the  lake,  pump  out  its 
waters,  and  the  danger  of  future  encroachment 
will  be  removed.  Accordingly,  in  1640,  when 
his  experience  was  fully  matured,  he  published 
his  *  Het  Haerlemmer  Boek;*  in  whicm  he  sug- 


gests thai  the  lake  might  be  economically  and 
profitably  drained,  aiid  details  the  methods  he 
would  recommend  for  successfully  accomplish- 
ing this  gigantic  work.  Occupied  as  the  country 
then  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the  pamphlet  of 
Leeghwater  attracted  considerable  attention.  It 
went  through  three  editions:  but  the  project 
was  one  which  required  time  to  be  digested ;  and 
before  it  had  been  adequately  discussed,  there 
came  the  peace  of  1648.  New  adjustments, 
commercial  and  political,  took  place.  Many  pre- 
vious calculations  were  now  falsified— many  pro- 
jects deferred.  Later  still,  the  disastrous  wars 
with  Louis  XIV.  and  with  England,  intervened ; 
and  the  project  oi  Leeghwater  was  lost  sight  of 
ov  forgotten. 

<«  But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the 
Zuid  plas,  and  the  discussion  to  which  the  works 
of  Simons  and  Greve  gave  rise,  lately  recalled 
the  idea  of  draining  the  Haerlem  sea,  proposed 
and  recommended  two  centuries  before.  If 
wealth  no  longer  poured  into  the  country  so  &st 
as  when  the  scheme  was  first  promulgated,  the 
work  itsdf,  by  the  progress  of  art;  had  now  be- 
come infinitely  easier.  They  were  offered  the 
agency  of  a  new  instrument,  before  which  the 
powers  of  their  wiud-mills  quailed ;  and  the 
most  slow,  and  sceptical  began  to  confess,  that 
what  Leeghwater  had  so  sanguinely  pronounced 
to  be  possible,  might  now  be  comprehended 
among  the  reasonable  expectations  even  of  cau- 
tious and  calculating  men. 

'<  The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  work,  comprise  one  element,  which 
Leeghwater  himself  had  been  unable  to  urge 
with  equal  force.  The  annual  expense  of  caging 
and  confining  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now 
known  bylonff  experience.  The  practical  minds 
of  the  Hollanders,  therefore,  were  naturally  much 
influenced  by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep 
dry  and  to  maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large 
area,  when  brought  into  the  state  of  a  polder, 
would  not  exceed  in  yearly  expense  the  cost  of 
mainlainiag  the  existing  barrier  dykes. 

**The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly, 
resolved  upon  by  the  States  Qeneral.  A  navigable 
ring  canal  was  begun,  we  believe  in  1840 :  and 
this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At  three 
distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many 
monster  engines  are  to  be  erected.  These^  it  is 
calculated  will  exhaust  the  waters,  and  lay  die 
bed  of  the  lake  dry,  by  fpurteen  months  of  in- 
cessant pumping ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines 
and  labour,  of  ^6140,000.  The  expense  of  maift* 
taining  the  dykes  and  eiq^ines  afterwards,  wiU  be 
nearly  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  '  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to  about  the  same 
sum.  The  land  to  be  laid  dry  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  acres. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  these  estimates,  the  cost  of 
reclaiming,  amounts  to  £Z  sterling  per  imperial 
acre,  and  that  of  subsequently  maintaining,  to  two 
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shillingsi  per  acre.*  Independently,  Ifcerefore,  ,of 
the  other  advantages  which  will  attend  it,  tbere 
will  be  an  actual  money  profit  from  the  under- 
taking. 

**  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  is  calen- 
lated  at  about  a  thousand  millions  of  tons.  This 
would  have  required  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
windmills  of  the  largest  size  stationed  at  intervals 
round  the  lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a 
total  cost  of  upwards  of  jg300,000 ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  after  the  first  exhaustion  of  the  waters 
was  completed,  the  greater  number  of  these  mills 
would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonder- 
ful appears  the  progress  of  mechanical  art  !— 
three  steam-engines  to  do  the  work  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  huge  mills— in  one  third  of  the 
time,  and  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost ! 

"  One  of  these  monster  engines— -of  English 
manufacture — working,  polypus-like,  eleven  huge 
suckers  at  the  extremity  of  as  many  formidable 
arms,  has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leyden.  To  this  first  machine,  the  not 
ungrateful  name  of  The  Lbeghwater  has  been 
given.  Vain  honours  we  pay  at  last  to  the 
memory  of  men  whose  minds  were  too  forward 
and  too  capacious  for  their  time— -who  were  de- 
nied by  their  contemporaries  the  few  kind  words 
of  sympathy  which  would  have  done  so  much  to 
comfort,  sustain,  and  strengthen  them  I 

^  The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated 
at  fifty-four  millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty 
millions  will  require  in  some  seasons  to  be  lift^ 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months.  Had  our 
railway  undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  -or 
excel  it,  we  should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed 
for  this  work,  the  praise  of  being  the  boldest 
effort  of  civil  engineering  in  modem  times." 

For  Friend*'  IUt1«w. 
ELIZABETH  FRY. 

I  find  in  the  London  Friend  some  extracts 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  which  is  now  in  press  in 
this  city.  The  following  passaffes  possess  much 
interest  I  trust  the  correspondent  who  furnish- 
ed the  review  of  the  first  volume  of  these  me- 
moirs will  shortly  gratify  many  of  your  readers 
by  resuming  his  pen.  C. 

««She  had  long  felt  tlie  difficulty  of  young 
people  generally,  and  of  older  ones  in  active  life, 
possessing  themselves  of  any  scriptural  instruc- 
tions, before  commencing  the  employments  of  the 
day. 

<<  Amidst  her  numerous  avocations,  she  found 
time  to  select  a  passage  of  scripture  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  She  endeavoured  to  combine 
in  it,  that  which  is  *  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 

*If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  stated  in  a 
previous  page,  about  seventy  square  miles,  it  contains 
only  45,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  is  still 
about  £Z  an  acre. 


ousness ;]  and  in  a  litde  preface,  she  urged  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  appropriate  the 
truths  contained  in  it,  with  a  heart  uplifted,  that 
the  blessed  Spirit  might  apply  the  word;  and 
concludes,  'The  rapid  and  ceasdess  passing  away 
of  the  days  and  weeks,  as  well  as  the  months  of 
the  year,  as  numbered  at  the  head  of  each  day^s 
text,  it  is  hoped  may  prove  a  memento  of  the  speed 
with  which  time  is  hastening  on,  and  remind  the 
reader  of  the  importance  of  passing  it  as  a  pre- 
paration for  eternity,  in  the  service  of  God  and 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.'  As  soon  as  her 
little  woriL  was  finished,  she  began  its  distriba- 
tion;  thousands  and  thousands  did  she  give 
away,  besides  multitudes  tiiat  were  otherwise 
circulated.  Where  have  not  these  little  text 
books  penetrated,  from  the  monarch's  gilded  hall, 
to  the  felon's  dimgeon. 

♦«Many  instances  of  their  usefulness  came  to 
light,  but  one  only  shall  be  mentioned  here. 
Two  or  three  years  after  their  publication,  a  text 
book,  bound  in  r^d  leather,  which  she  had  given 
to  a  litUe  grandson,  foil  out  of  his  pocket  at  the 
Lynn  Mart,  where  he  had  gone  to'visit  the  lions. 
He  was  a  very  Uttie  boy,  and  much  disconcerted 
at  the  loss  of  his  book,  for  his  name  was  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  grandmother, 
written  by  herself.  The  transaction  was  almost 
forgotten,  when  pearly  a  year  afterwards,  the 
clergyman  of  a  parish,  about  eight  miles  from 
Lynn,  gave  the  following  history  of  the  lost  book. 
He  had  been  sent  for  to  tiie  wife  of  a  man,  living 
on  a  wild  common  at  the  outskirts  of  his  parish, 
a  notorious  chstracter,  between  a  poacher  and  a 
rat  catcher.  The  wife  no  better  than  himself. 
The  message  was  lM>ought  to  the  clergyman,  by 
the  medical  man  who  attended  her,  and  who 
after  describing  her  as  being  most  strangely 
altered,  added  '  you  will  find  Uie  lion  become  a 
lamb,'  and  so  it  proved;  she,  who  had  been  wild 
and  rough,  whose  language  had  been  violent,  and 
her  conduct  untamed,  lay  on  a  bed  of  exceeding 
suffering,  humble,  patient,  and  resigned 

«« Her  child  had  picked  up  the  text  book  and 
carried  it  home  as  lawful  spoil.  Curiosity,  or 
some  feeling  put  into  her  heart  by  Him  without 
whose  leave  a  sparrow  folleth  not  to  the  ground, 
had  induced  her  to  read  it;  the  word  had  been 
blessed  to  her,  and  her  understanding  opened  to 
receive  the  gospel  of  truth.  She  could  not  de- 
scribe the  process,  but  the  results  were  there. 
Sin  had  in  her  sight  become  hateful ;  blasphemy 
wa»jio  longer  heard  from  her  lips.  She  drev 
from  under  her  pillow,  *her  precious  book,*  her 
Mear  litUe  book,'  which  had  <  taken  away  the 
fear  of  death.'  She  died  soon  afterwards,  filled 
with  joy  and  hope  in  believing ;  having  in  these 
detached  portions  of  scripture,  been  directed  to  a 
Saviour,  aU-sufficient  to  bear  her  heavy  burden 
of  guilt,  and  present  her,  dad  in  His  own  spot- 
less righteousness,  before  the  throne  of  God.  • 

«  Upon  my  return  home  to  Dagenbam  this 
day  week,  in  the  pony  chair,  with  little  Edmund 
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Gnrney,  there  wee  a  severe  thunder  storm  the 
greater  part  of  the  way :  but  I  felt  quite  easy  to 
persevere  through  it.  But  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Chequers  Inn,  I  thought  another  storm  was 
comtag,  and  went  in.  We  had  been  there  but  a 
few  minates,  when  we  saw  a  bright  ftash  of 
lightning,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  tremen- 
dous clap  of  thunder ;  upon  being  asked  whether 
I  was  alarmed,  I  said  that  I  certainly  ,was,  and 
did  net  doubt  that  an  accident  had  happened 
near  to  us.  My  dear  husband  who  was  in  it, 
arrived  safety,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a  young 
man  was  carried  in  dead,  struck  with  the  light* 
nmg ,  in  a  field  close  by.  I  felt  our  escape ;  yet 
still  more  the  awful  situation  of  the  young  man, 
who  was  a  sad  character;  he  had  been  at 
the  Meeting  at  Beacontree  Heath.  This  awful 
event  produced  a  rery  serious  effect  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  much  so,  that  we  believed  it  right 
to  invite  all  the  relations  of  die  young  man,  (a 
bad  set)  and  the  other  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  meet  ns  in  the  little  Methodist 
meeting  house,  which  ended  in  one  more  rather 
large  public  meeting.  The  event  and  circum- 
sfancee  altogether  made  it  very  solemn ;  it  ap- 
peared to  set  a  seal  to  what  had  passed  before 
in  our  other  nieetings.  My  belief  is,  that  they 
have  had  a  stirring  effect  in  this  neighbourhood, 
bot  they  have  been  very  humbling  to  me ;  the 
whole  event  of  this  young  man^s  awful  death 
has  much  confirmed  me  in  the  belief,  that  our 
concern  was  a  right  one,  and  tended  to  prepare  the 
miihds  of  the  people  to  profit  by  such  a  lesson." 


LVTUIB    ON    RBOXNKRATION. 

In  a  sermon  on  John  v.  1-16,  Luther  phara- 
phrases  our  Lord's  conversation  wiih  Nicodemus, 
in  the  following  manner,  thus  giving  his  own 
views  of  that  vitel  doctrine  of  which  Nicodemus 
was  ignorant 

The  thing  is  not  to  do  new  works,  but  first  to 
be  new ;  not  otherwise  to  live,  but  otherwise  to 
be  bom.  It  will  not  do  for  any  man  to  put  the 
doing  before  the  being,  to  set  the  fruits  before  or 
on  a  level  with  the  root  The  tree  must  be  first 
made  new,  and  the  root  good  and  perfect ;  and 
then  will  the  fruits  be  good  also.  It  is  not  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  the  work  of  either  of  them« 
which  is  to  be  altered,  but  the  whole  person. 

«« That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit"  Here 
are  two  clear  sayings  by  which  he  casts  to  the 
ground  the  Pharisees*  dream  of  a  natural  new 
birth  ;  and  in  the  first  part  passes  a  short,  bold, 
weighty,  and  terrible  sentence  upon  all  men  as 
they  are  by  nature;  by  which  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  doctrine  and  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
man  can  perform  by  following  it,  will  ne  er 
make  a  man  free  from  sin.  or  just  before  God ; 
becjuse  the  nature  is  not  altered  by  them,  but 
remains  as  before.  By  them,  therefore,  can  no 
man  come  to  the  kmgdom  of  God  or  obtain 
tternal  life* 


HISTORY  OF  G0TTA  PERCHA. 
We  find  the.  foUowing  in  the  London  News, 
respecting  this  curious  and  useful  article,  which 
was  first  mtroduced  into  this  country,  as  an  arti* 
cle  of  manufacture  by  S.  T.  Armstrong. 

This  substance  is  of  recent  introduction  to 
England,  and  was  first  l^ronght  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  autumn  of  1843. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  thus  given  by 
Dr.  Montgomerie : 

**  While  at  Singapore,  in  1B42, 1,  on  one  oo* 
casion,  observed  m  the  hands  of  a  Malayan, 
woodsman,  the  handle  of  a  parang  made  of  a 
substance  which  appeared  quite  new  to  me. 
My  curiosity  was  excited,  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found, it  was  made  of  the  Gutta  Percha,  and  that 
it  could  be  moulded  into  any  form,  by  simply 
dipping  it  into  boiling  water  until  it  was  heated 
throughout,  when  it  becomes  plastic  as  clay, 
and,  when  cold,  regained  unchanged  its  origtiul 
hardness  and  rigidity.  I  immediately  possessed 
myself  of  the  article,  and  desired  the  man  to 
fetch  me  as  much  more  of  it  as  he  could  get  On 
making  some  experiments  with  it,  I  at  once  dis- 
covered that,  if  procurable  in  large  quantities,  it 
would  become  extensively  useful."  The  disco- 
very was  communicated  to  the  Medical  Board 
of  Calcutta,  and  subsequently  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  liondon. 

Sir  W\  J.  Hooker  states  the  tree  from  which 
Gutta  Percha  is  procured,  to  belong  to  the  natui^ 
ral  order  Bopoiaceay  found  in  abundance  in  the 
Island  of ,  Singapore,  and  in  some  dense  forests 
at  the  extremiQr  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
Mr.  Brook  reports  the  tree  to  be  called  ^Niato" 
by  tlie  Sarawak  people,  but  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  the  sap ;  it  attains 
a  considerable  size,  even  as  laige  as  six  feet  in 
diameter;  is  plentiful  in  Sarawak,  and  most  pro- 
bably all  over  the  iidand  of  Borneo.  The  tree 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  in 
which  it  is  found.  The  timber  is  too  loose  and 
open  for  building  purposes :  but  the  tree  bears 
a  fruit  which  fields  a  concrete  oil,  used  for  food. 
•€rutta  Percha  is  contained  in  the  sap  and 
milky  juice,  which  quickly  coagulates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
being  the  average  produce  of  one  tree.  For 
collecting  the  sap,  the  trees  are  felled,  barked, 
and  left  dry  and  useless,  so  great  is  the  demand 
for  the  Gut:a,  the  importation  of  which  already 
reaches  many  hundred  tons  annually.  Hence 
the  forests  wiU  soon  be  cleared  of  the  Gutta 
trees;  whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  constant  and 
moderate  supply  might  be  secured  by  incisions 
in  the  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  caoutchouc. 

The  Gutta  is  recei .  ed  in  straps,  or  in  rolls  of 
thin  layers.  It  is  first  freed  from  impurities  by 
kneading  in  hot  water,  when  it  is  left  soft  and 
plastic  and  of  a  whiiirh  grey  colour. 

When  thus  prepared,  the  Gutta  has  many 
curious  properties.  Below  the  temperature  of 
M  dsgreee,  it  is  as  hard  as  wood,  hiH  it  wiU 
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soon  receive  an  indentation  from  the  finger  nail. 
When  softened  in  hot  water,  it  may  easily  be 
cut  and  moulded ;  and  it  will  harden,  as  it  cools, 
to  its  former  rigidity ;  and  it  may  be  softened 
and  hardened  any  number  of  times  without  in- 
jury to  the  material.  Unlike  caoutchouc,  it  h^s 
little  elasticity ;  but  it  has  such  tenacity  that  a 
slip,  one««ighth  of  an  inch  in  substance,  sustained 
42  lbs.  weight,  and  only  broke  with  a  pressure 
of  56  lbs.  When  drawn  out  it  remains  without 
contracting. 

In  solution,  Gutta  Percha  is  applied,  like 
caoutchouc,  for  water-proofing  doth.  It  is 
likewise  used  for  numerous  purposes  for  which 
leather  is  used ;  in  mastics,  cements,  &c.  In 
short,  it  promises  to  become  as  important  an 
article  of  commerce  as  caoutchouc  itself. 

The  name  is  a  pure  Malayan  one;  gutta, 
meaning  the  gum,  or  concrete  juice  of  the  plant, 
and  percha,  Sie  particular  tree  from  which  this 
is  procured.  The  ch  is  not  pronounced  hard  like 
a  K^  but  like  the  ch  in  the  English  nam^  of  the 
fish  perch.  It  has  been  sug^ted  to  Dr.  Mont- 
gomerie,  that  the  Outta  Perch^  would  W  useHtl 
in  stopping  decayed  teeth. 

In  February  last,  tbe  London  company,  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  company,  took 
measures  to  stop  the  felUng  of  the  trees,  and  at 
an  expense  of  some  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  introduced  the  mode  of  tapping 
the  trees,  and  drawing  the  sap,  the  same  as 
caoutchouc  is  drawn,  and  in  this  way  it  is  all 
gathered,  and  all  Gutta  Percha,  or  Gutta  Tuban, 
collected  in  that  country,  must  pass  through  die 
hands  of  the  Rajahs  to  tlie  merchant. 


WAR  AND  PEACE— A  CONTRAST. 
XF7KCT  OF   WAR. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  by  Congress, 
proposing  to  add  ten  regiments  to  the  army,  will, 
should  it  pass,  make  our  force  in  Mexico  amount 
to  70,000  men,  which,  at  an  expense  of  $1000  a 
man,  will  make  the  cost  §70,000,000  per  annum. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  70,000 
men,  at  least  10,000  wiU  probably  be  cut  off  by 
Tomito  and  other  diseases,  or  killed  in  the  open 
conflict  of  arms,  and  by  private  assassinations  ; 
and  for  those  who  thus  die,  there  is  not  even 
the  consolation  that  they  have  fallen  in  a  good 
cause,  as  the  enemies  against  whom  they  are 
contending,  are  not  only  weak  and  feeble,  but 
are  fighting  in  defence  of  their  own  soil.  Mean- 
while the  country  at  home  is  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  trouble :  its  business  becomes  deranged :  its 
citizens  suffer  vicissitudes  and  loss :  its  morals 
and  religion  are  exposed  to  serious  shocks ;  and 
even  the  safety  of  its  political  institutions  are 
jeoparded.    So  much  for  war. 

EFFECT   OF   ^ACE. 

Suppose  the  $70,000,000  which  this  army 
will  cost  in  a  single  year,  were  applied  to  inter- 
nal improv^ents,  what  would  be  (he  result? 


Estimating  that  it  would  ootft  $10,000  a  foot  lift 
for  making  slackwater  navigation  on  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  for  steamboats 
of  600  tons  burthen,  then  8000  miles  of  these 
three  rivers — say  600  feet  fall  in  each,  at  $10,000 
a  foot— would  make  $18,000,000  outlky;  and 
this  would  give  employment  to  00,000  persons 
for  a  whole  year. 

Railroads  in  a  level  country  cost  aboQt$20,000 
a  mile,  with  a  consumption  of  iron  of  100  tons 
per  mile.  Thus  2600  miles  of  railroad  might 
be  constructed  finr  $5)5,000,000 ;  giving  emploj- 
ment  to  about  175,000  hands  for  t  whole  year, 
and  consuming  260,000  tons  of  iron.  And  all 
this  without  vomito  or  other  fatal  diseases; 
without  the  horrid  butcheries  diat  accompany 
war,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  labour  performed 
in  a  healthy  climate,  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. 

But  suppose  these  8000  miles  of  slackwater 
and  2600  miles  of  railroad,  costing  together  only 
the  $70,000,000,  which  our  army  will  cost  in  a 
single  year,  should  require  for  their  constmction 
seven  years,  surely  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  per 
annum  will  be  less  seriously  felt  as  a  burden, 
while  it  is  all  expended  at  home,  than  the  other 
will  be  which  will  principally  be  carried  abroad. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  country  will  prosper :  that  morals  and 
religion  will  bf  promoted,  and  our  institutions  be 
strengthened,  Congress  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
choice  it  should  make  between  the  issues  of  War 
and  Peace. — J^orth  American  Sr  U*  S.  Gazette. 


Ffom  the  JodmJ  of  Commerce. 
MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 
On  Friday, Dec.  25th,  1846,  at  about 2  P.M. 
a  noise  was  heard  in  the  environs  of  Mindethal, 
(Germany,)  in  a  circumference  of  at  least  18 
leagues  in  diameter,  resembling  iii  the  first  in- 
sttfice  a  distant  cannonade.  After  twenty  ahnost 
unifbrtn  discharges,  this  noise  changed  to  a 
rumbling,  the  sound  of  which  strikingly  re- 
sembled  that  of  a  kettle  druiti,  and  ended  with 
sounds  like  those  of  distant  trumpets.  Tbt 
whole  phenomenon  lasted  about  three  minutes, 
and  was  heard  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
the  entire  district.  Every  auditor  imagined  that 
he  heard  a  noise  over  his  own  head,  but  nothing 
was  seen  explanatory  of  the  phenomenon.  In 
the  village  of  Schoenenberg,  however,  west  of 
Mindeflial,  several  persons  discovered  above  the 
houses  a  blaick  ball  rapidly  descending,  and  a 
man  saw  this  fall  into  a  garden.  The  news  of 
the  event  soon  spread  abroad,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, abandoning  their  firesides  and  family 
festivities,  ran  to  the  spot  pointed  out.  They 
found  an  opening  in  the  earth  which  emitted  a 
sulphurous  vapor.  On  digging  with  great  zeal, 
ia  stone  was  discovered  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, in  the  form  of  an  irregular  truncated  pyrt- 
mid,  with  four  narrow  lateral  surfaces,  and  a  fifth 
somewhat  wider.    The  base  is  smooth  enoofh. 
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The  summtt  i«  prisnatic  and  the  oorners  are 
rounded.  ^  It  weighs  almost  eight  kilograms. 
Its  dimensions  are  eight  inches  in  height,  seven 
in  breadth,  and  three  in  thickness.  The  fracture 
is  greenish-white,  spotted  with  white,  and  several 
crystallised  metallic  fragments  were  noticed 
upon  its  surface,  especially  some  octahedral 
crystals  of  iron,  which  attracted  the  magnet. 

The  above  is  the  account  given  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  the  editor  of  the  Augsbuigh  Ga- 
zette. A.  body  of  similar  composition  is  described 
by  M.  Arago,  in  aeommunication  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  that  fell  in  a  district  in  France  i|i 
1841,  and  was  heard  a  great  distance ;  and  the 
sound  which  followed  the  last  of  the  several  ez- 
ploeions  was  quite  musical.  That  learned  as- 
tronomer denominated  this  extraordinary  sound, 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  A  large  stone  was 
seen  to  fall,  and  was  exhumed  from  the  field 
while  yet  warm.  Fragments  of  this  body  were 
scattered  in  a  path  fifteen  miles  wide  and.  sixty 
miles  long.  I  have  detailed  and  particular  ac- 
counts of  three  other  aerolites  which  have  fal- 
len to  the  earth  the  present  year.  E.  M. 


GOOD  FOE  ▲   OOOSB.. 

Al  the  flour  milk  of  Tuberakeepa,  near  Clon- 
meU  while  in  possession  of  the  late  Mr»  Newbold, 
there  was  a  goose,  whicht  by  some  accident  was 
left  Solitary,  without  mate  or  offspring,  gander 
or  goslings.  Now  it  happened,  as  is  common, 
that  the  miller's  wife  had  set  a  number  of  duck- 
eggs  under  a  hen,  which  in  due  time,  were  incu- 
bated ;  and  of  course  the  ducklings,  as  soon  as 
they  came  forth,  ran  with  natural  instinct  to  the 
water,  and  the  hen  was  in  a  sad  pucker-— her 
maternity  uiged  her  to  follow  the  broOd,  and 
her  selfishness  disposing  her  to  keep  on  dry 
land.  In  the  meanwhile  up  sailed  the  goose, 
and  with  a  noisy  gabble,  which  probably,  being 
interpreted^  meant.  Leave  them  to  my  care,  ^e 
swaaa  np  and  down  with  the  ducklings;  and 
wheo  they  were  tired  with  their  aquatic  excup- 
sion*  she  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the  hen. 
The  next  morning,  down  came  again  the  ducklings 
to  the  pond,  and  there  was  the  goose  waiting  for 
them,  and  ihere  stood  the  hen  in  her  great  flus- 
tration.  On  this  occasion  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
thai  the  goose  invited  the  hen— observing  her 
maternal  trouble — ^but  it  m  a  fact  that  she  beinff 
near  the  shore,  the  hen  jumped  on  her  back,  and 
there  sat^  the  ducklings  swimming,  and  the  goose 
and  hen  after  them,  up  and  down  the  pond.  And 
this  was  not  a  solitary  event :  day  after  day  the 
hen  was  seen  on  board  the  goose,  attending  the 
ducklings  up  and  down,  in  perfect  contentedness 
and  gp^  humour;  numbers  of  people  coming 
to  witness  the  circumstance,  which  continued 
nntO  the  ducklings,  coming  to  days  of  discretion, 
required  no  longer  the  joint  ffuardianship  of  the 
goose  and  hen.'^Otwdy  on  the  Intel,  of  Dome$^ 
He  mdnimaU* 


A   KISS   rOR  A  BI.OW. 


A  visitor  once  went  to  a  Sabbath  school  at 
Boston,  where  he  saw  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  one 
seat,  who  were  brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment 
of  thoughtless  passion  the  little  boy  struck  his 
sister.  The  little  girl  was  provoked,  and  raised 
her  hand  to  return  the  blow.  Her  face  showed 
that  rage  was  working  within»  and  her  clenched 
fist  was  aimed  at  her  brother,  when  her  teacher 
caught  her  eye.  «*Stop,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
<«  you  had  much  better  kiss  your  brother  than  to 
strike  him."  The  look  and  the  word  reached 
her  heart  Her  hand  dropped.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  boy 
was  moved.  He  could  have  stood  against  a 
blow,  but  he  could  not  withstand  a  sister's  kiss. 
He  compared  the  provocation  he  had  given  her 
with  the  return  she  had  made,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This  affected  the  sis- 
ter, and  with  her  little  handkerchief  she  wiped 
away  his  tears.  But  the  sight  of  her  kindness 
only  made  him  cry  the  faster ;  he  was  completely 
subdued.  Her  teacher  then  told  die  children 
always  to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  and  they 
would  never  get  any  more  blows.  If  men  and^ 
women,  families  and  communides,  and  nations, 
would  act  on  this  principle^  this  world  would 
almost  cease  to  be  a  vale  of  tears ;  ^  nation  would 
not  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
would  they  learn  war  any  more."— Yow/A'* 
Cabinet, 


For  Friends*  Review. 
THE  WINTER  STARS. 

Swett  is  the  light 

Of  asttmmer's  night, 
When  t^e  modest  start  so  mildly  beam ; 

'Tif  fair  t9  view 

On  the  waters  bine 
Their  si] very  lustre  gleam. 

Soft  from  the  sky 

As  an  angel's  eye 
Each  tranquil  orb  looks  meekly  down : 

But  the  Winter  Stars 

Are  strong  like  Mars, 
And  tell  of  the  victor's  crown !  , 

The  groups  that  come 

With  the  Harvest  Home, 
And  rise  with  the  yellow  harvest-mooa. 

Pensive  they  look 

On  the  murmuring  brook 
Where  the  withered  leaves  are  strewn : 

Dim  through  tears 

And  hopeless  fears, 
Pale  Autunin,  how  they  weep  with  thee ! 

But  Winter  heary 

Puts  on  in  glory 
Their  gUttermg  panoi^y  I 

The  songs  of  the  spheres 

To  listening  ears 
Are  heard  in  Summer's  twilight  bower ; 

Then  the  starry  plain 

Hath  a  lute-like  strain, 
But  Winter's  a  voice  of  power. 

Now  a  seraph  each  urn 

Poth  fill,  and  they  ham 
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With  Faith*8  clear  altar-fires,  to  ahow 

To  the  faded  earth 

That  a  wintry  dearth 
Can  on]y  come  below ! 

The  year's  long  night 

To  the  soul  is  bright 
With  the  Joys  of  Hope's  inunortal  morrow^— 

And  they're  oft'nest  seen 

In  the  skies  serene 
By  the  upturned  eye  of  sorrow ; 

Birds  that  stay 

On  the  leafless  spray, 
And  flowers  that  slumber  the  snows  beneath. 

And  the  flaming  cars 

Of  the  .Winter  Stars, 
The  mourner  chiefly  seethi  £.  B. 


HYMN  TO  MONT  BLANC. 

Few  of  us,  I  apprehend,  who  hare  been  only  par- 
tially introduced  to  the  wild  scenery  of  some  of  our 
mountainous  districts,  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  our  conceptions  of  nature's  great  Author  have 
b,een  elevated  and  expanded  by  the  contemplation  of 
Him  in  these  manifestations  of  his  power ;  in  these 
evidences  of  the  vastness  of  that  machinery;  of  the 
uncontrollable  character  of  the  elements  brought  into 
action,  and  employed  in  the  production  of  our  beautiful 
world.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  sympathise  in  some 
measure  with  the  outburst  of  poetic  feeling,  indicated 
in  the  following  lines,  written  originally  in  German, 
and  entitled  <<ChamounT  at  Sunrise.''  I  know  not 
who  rendered  them  intoEnglish,  but  their  true  spirit 
would  appear  to  have  been  infused  into  the  trans- 
lator, as  he  thus  bowed  to  ^'nature  in  her  loftiest  mood," 
and  should  they  please  the  editor  of  Friends'  Review 
as  they  have  gratified  me,  he  will  send  them  up  to  his 
printer.  P. 

Out  of  the  deep  shade  of  the  silent  fir-grove, 
Trembling  I  survey  thee,  mountain-head  of  eternity. 
Dazzling,  blinding  summit,  from  whose  \'ast  height 
My  dimi'y-perceiying  spirit,  floats  into  the  Everlasting. 

Who  mok  the  pillar  deep  in  the  lap  of  earth 
Which,  for  past  centuries,  &st  props  thr  mass  up  7 
Who  uptowered,  hif^h  in  the  vault  of  ether, 
Mighty  and  bold,  thy  beaming  countenance  T 

Who  poured  yon  from  on  high,  out  of  eternal  winter's 

realm, 
O  jagged  streams,  downward  with  thunder  noise  7 
And  who  bade  aloud  with  the  Almighty  voice, 
«Here  shall  rest  the  stiflening  billows?" 

Who  marks  out  there  the  path  for  the  morning  star  7 
Who' wreaths  with  blossoms  the  skirt  of  eternal  frost  7 
To  whom,  wild  Arveiron,*  in  terrible  harmonies^ 
Rolls  up  the  sound  of  thy  tnmult  of  billows  7 

Jehovah  1  Jehovah  I  crashes  in  the  bursting  ice  f 
Avalanche-thunders  roll  it  in  the  cleft  downward ; 
'  Jehovah !  it  rustics  in  the  bright  tr^e-tops ; 
It  whispers  murmuring  in  the  purling  silver  brook. 


The  number  of  persons  in  Indiana  unable  to  read 
and  write  bears  as  lar^re  a  propoition  to  the  entire 
population  as  is  found  in  any  other  free  State. 
Th^re  is  however  one  county  in  that  State  etninently 
free  from  the  reproach  of  ignoraaoe.  Wayne  conn- 
ty,  with  ail  adult  population  of  9,349,  contains  but 
42  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write  This  county 
is  settled  principally  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
.  Friends,  a  society  which  does  not  tolerate  the  sup- 
position that  ignorance  is  blissL  and  Inkes  especial 
care  to  educate  its  children. — LouiMtnlU  Journal, 

•A  river  b»ving  U«  source  el  Ike  ImI  of  lleol  Hla^ic. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoiroREss. — ^In  the  Senate,  the  discussion  of  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  cotitinues  to  be  the  priDcipal 
business.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  Douglass,  of  Illi* 
Dois,  and  Seyier,  of  Arkansas,  hare  spoken  in 
fayour  of  the  bill,  and  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  ajsiaiDst 
it.  In  the  Houeep  on  the  3l8t  ult.,  J.  R.  Giddings 
moved  the  folio wmg  resolution :  '^  Resolved,  Tl^t 
a  select  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed 
to  inouire  into  and  report  to  this  House,  whether 
the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  Vrithin  the  District  of 
Columbia  J  if  so,  by  what  legal  anthority  it  is  sas- 
tained,  and  whether  any  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  expedient 
at  this  time."  A  ^lotion  to  lay  this  on  the  table 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  ayes  81,  nays  91.  A 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  expressing  a  wish  to  de- 
bate the  resolution ;  it  was  laid  over.  The  sub- 
ject o^  the  reference  of  the  President's  mesnge, 
which  as  been  before  the  House  for  several  weeksi 
was  finally  disposed  of  on  the  3d  inst. 

Mexico. — ^The  last  report  from  Mexico  is  that 
the  Mexican  commissioners  had  submitted  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  Washin^on  for  tne  consideration  of  our  Govetn- 
ment.  It  is  said  that  a  fresh  outbreak  had  occur- 
red in  California. 

KEMTtrcrr  LsoiSLATtrax. — Mr.  Craven— jodici- 
ary — reported  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  William 
Bowens,  a  man  of  colour  ]  read. 

Mr.  Craven  stated  that  this  was  a  yellow  map, 
now  living  in  Virginia,  who. owns  some  land  in 
Moigan  Chanty.  The  pommittee  had  the  eyidencs 
of  men  in  whom  they  placed  implicit  cooiideiice, 
that  the  petitioner  is  a  man  of  good  character,  is  a 
mechanic  by  trade,  and  is  industrious:  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  within  fire  miles  of  his  land;  desire 
his  removal  and  settlement  there,  and  they  have 
petitioned  this  House  in  his  behalf.  Where  his 
land  is  situated  there  is  not^  for  six  miles  arooDd, 
a  single  slave ;  the  conn  try  la  sparsely  populated, 
and  they  desire  the  petitioner  to  moiTe  among  them 
for  his  mechanical  skill* 

Mr.  Towles  looked  upon  the  class  of  free  negroes 
as  only  fit  for  felons;  he,  too,  thought  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  such  that  this  negro  conld 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  State  if  he  should  appeal  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land.  He  was  a  strong 
pro-slavery  man,  and  that  so  long  as  there  was  a 
olacJc  skin  among  us^  a  state  of  subjection  is  his 
only  proper  state;  but  the  community  in  vhich  he 
is  to  settle  is  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  this  law, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Granger  was  opposed  to  allowing  hivn  to 
come  into  the  State  on  all  grounds,  and  espccialiy 
because  he  is  a  mechanic.  The  great  curse  of  onr 
State  is  the  want  of  mechaiticB,  and  it  is  becauss 
)A'e  have  black  mechanics  among  us,  with  which 
white  mechanics  will  not  work  or  associate,  and 
by  admitting  the  bliick  we  place  a  barrier  to  (he 
increase  of  the  \i  hite.  Is  there  no  mechanic  in 
this  neighbourhood  ?  If  there  ia  not  and  thej 
have  employment  for  one*,  let  them  get  one  that  is 
white.  He  was  opposed  to  bringing  or  adroittifig 
into  the  Stale  free  blacka,  and  especially  >Kas  hs 
opposed  to  admittitig  bL«ck  mscAmics  to  compels 
with  our  free  white  citizens. 

Mr  Gaines  movetl  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table, 
and  as  he  should  consider  it  a  teat  quf  st.on,  be 
called  for  the  yeas  and  naj5'--carried,  70  to  It. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF 
WAR  UNDER  THE  GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

••  Shall  the  iwoid  derour  forever  ?*'— 2  Sax.  ii.  36. 

Solemnly  impressed,  as  we  are,  with  the 
belief  that  war  is  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts 
and  the  spirit  of  the.  GospeU  and  prohibited  by 
it,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  fearful  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  Christian  nations  in 
its  prosecution;  and  under  this  conviction  we 
are  constrained  to  invite  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  especially  those  who  are 
looked  to  as  its  expounders,  to  a  very  serious 
and  unbiassed  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  we  advert  to  the  conse<;(uences  resulting 
iirom  war-— its  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of 
public  morals— the  skuighter  and  misery  it  pro- 
duces— ^the  domestic  bereavements,  anguish,  and 
men  ruing  inseparable  from  it — ^a  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  possessing  the  strongest 
daim  to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  professors 
of  the  benign  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  of 
latter  years,  that  the  most  enlightened  nations 
have  manifested  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
appeal  to  the  sword — ^that  cruel  and  uncertain 
arbiter — in  the  settlement  of  national  controver- 
sies ;  and  that  the  efforts  to  adjust  those  contro- 
wersies  by  peaceful  negotiation,  have  in  numerous 
instances,  been  crowned  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

The  hope,  indeed,  had  been  cherished,  that  in 
tlie  present  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  in  this  enlightened  country,  the  in- 
fluence of  pure,  elevated  moral  principles  and 
reelings,  had  obtained  such  an  ascendency  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  but  this  pleasing  anticipation  has  not  been 
realized.  Our  Country,  for  a  considerable  time, 
lias  been  engaged  in  war — exerting  its  powerful 
energies  in  2ie  work  of  human  slaughter.  The 
fields  of  a  neighbonring  nation  have  been  strewn 
-with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  drenched 


with  their  blood.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  religion? 

The  Prophets,  in  foretelling  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  describing  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
present  him  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace^  of  the  increase  of  whose  government  and 
peace  there  shall  he  no  end,  l\  is  dieclared  that 
**  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-iiooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation^  neither  shall  ihey>  learn  war  any 
more  J'*  This  strong  and  unequivocal  language 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  was  the  will  and  purpose 
of  the  Most  High  that  war  should  eventually  be 
abolished. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  an  angel  was 
commissioned  to  announce  the.  aa vent  of  the 
promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was  accom* 
panied  with  a  rapturous  s6ng  from  ^  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  host^  praising  God,  and  Spying, 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earili  peace^ 
good-will  towards  men.*' 

In  harmonious  agreement  with  the  language  of 
prophecy,  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the  angelic 
host,  were  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord»and 
Saviour.  The  law  of  ttie  preceding  dispensation, 
admitted  the  principle  of  retaliation — *«An  eye» 
for  an  eye,  a  tootli  for  a  tooth/'  He  adverts  to 
this  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  a  pro* 
hibition  upon  it.  »  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye 
resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  eheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
While  those  under  the  Law  were  allowed  to 
hate  an  enemy.  His  command  is-^*I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  cutae 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  Uiem  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you — that  ye  may  he  the  chii^^en  of  your  Father 
whkh  is  in  HeavenJ** 

Now  if  the,  followers  of  Christ  are  forbidden 
to  resist  evil,  and  to  hate  an  enemy,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  which  engenders  war  cannot  be 
entertained  by  them ;  and  this  conclusion  is  ren- 
dered, if  possible,  still  sti'onger,  by  the  high 
standard  and  holy  inducement  to  which  he  im- 
mediately directs  their  attention, — ^*  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Fadier  which  is  in 
Heaven.*' 

Many  other  similar  precepts  from  the  same 
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high  authority  could  he  adduced,  but  they  are 
familiar  to  the  class  of  readers  whom*  we  address. 
They  are  plain  and  positive ;  and  they  receive 
additional  force  from  the  accompanying  reference 
to  the  Law  of  the  preceding  dispensation.  They 
are  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  Him  whom 
we  call  our  Lord  and  Master — and  whom  we 
profess  to  love  and  serve. 

We  .ask  for  no  new  or  strained  meaning  to 
these  precepts ;  we  accept  the  words  in  tlieir 
plain*  literal  import ;  and  so  they  were  evidently 
accepted  by  t^e  Apostles  and  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  we- 
recur  to  Apostolic  language  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  Episdes '  to  the  Churches,  we  shall  there 
meet  with  injunctions,  and  exhortations*  and 
entreaties  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  their  Divine  Master.  "  Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  "See  that 
none  render  evil  for  ^vil,  to  any  man ;  but  ever 
follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves, 
and  to  all  men"  ^  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful, 
be  courteous,  not  rendering,  railing  for  railing,  but 
contrariwise,  blessing;  knowing  that  ye  are 
thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  bless- 
ing,"  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves; 
but  rathec  give  place  unto  wrath ;  for  it  is  written, 
Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord:' 

Now»l€t  us  ask,  if  language  could  be  framed, 
more  strongly  prohibiting  the  indulgence  of  the 
spirit  which  produces  war,  than  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding  passages. 

If  It  be  said  that  war  is  not  directly  and  spe- 
cifically interdicted,  we  reply,  neither  was 
suicide  nor  many  other  universally  acknowledged 
crimes.    « 

It  was  seen  fit  to  forbid  them  by  enforcing 
tho^e  virtues  that  must  efiectually  exclude  diem. 
If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions  which  en- 
'gender  war — which  are  fed  by  it,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  it  cannot  exist,  it  follows  inevitably 
that  Christianity  forbids  war. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  th&  views  and  the 

Sractice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity — 
ving  as  they  did,  near  the  time  of  its  Founder, 
and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  or  then: 
immediate  successors — are  entided  to  great  influ- 
ence in  deciding  this  momentous  question ;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  highest  authority 
establishes  the  fact,  that  the  early  Christians  not 
only  insisted  that  they  were  forbidden  to  fight — 
but  that  they  manifested  their  sincerity  by  offer- 
ing up  their  lives,  rather  than  violate,  what  they 
deemed  an  injunction  of  their  Divine  Master. 
A  few  cases  may  here  be  cited : 

Maximilian,  a  Roman  youth,  on  being  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
refused— saying  to  the  Proconsul,  "/  am  « 
Christian,  and  cannot  fight:'  On  being  told 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between  bearing 
arras  and  being  put  to  death,  he  promptly  and 
firmly  replied--^  /  cannot  fight,  if  I  die.  '^    "-* 


He 


continued  firm  to  his  principles,  and  was  led  to 
execution. 

.  The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
enlist  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  krmj  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  immediately  abandoned  the 
profession,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

MarcelluSf  a  Roman  Centurion,  on  becoming 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  promptly  resigned  hift 
commission,  declaring,  that  having  become  a 
Christian,  he  could  serve  no  longer.  ^  It  is  not 
lawful,'*  said  he,  **  for  a  Christian  to  bear  arms 
for  any  earthly  consideration:'  He.  continued 
firm  in  his  refusal,  and  suffered  death  on  that 
account. 

Cassian,  who  was  a  Notary  in  the  same  legion, 
on  embracing  Christianity,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  firmly  adhering  to  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  MarCellus— like  him  was  led  to  exe- 
cution. Martin,,  another  Roman,  who  was  bred 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  on  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  abandoned  the  ariny,  saying,  **  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

These  are  not  isolated  cases — many  more 
might  be  adduced  if  it  .were  necessary —  but  the 
fact  we  aim  to  establish  will  not  he  denied.  Ter- 
tuUian,  in  speaking  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  armies,  after  Christianity  had  been  widely 
spread  over  the  world,  expressly  assures  us,  that 
*<  not  a  Christian  could  be  found  among  them.** 
Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Christians  of  their  day 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to*  the  incompati- 
bility of  war  with  the  religion  of  &e  Gospd-* 
and  that  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  speaks 
of  Christians  as  the  •*  followers  of  peace,"  and 
says  expressly,  that  they  "  used  none  of  the  im- 
plements of  war."  Lactantius,  another  early 
Christian,  alleges  that,  *«it  can  never  be  lawful 
for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war.'* 

The  evidence  upon  Uiis  point  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  early  opponents  of  Chrisfianity : 
Celsus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  accuses  the  Christians  of  his  day,  ^  of 
refiising  to  bear  arms,  even  in  cases  of  necessity." 
Origen,  the  defender  of  Christianity,  does  not 
deny,  but  admits  the  fact,  and  justifies  it,  on  the 
ground  that  war  was  unlawful. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  prophecy  is  clear  and 
positive  that  the  time  will  come,  when  nation 
shall  fuot  lif^  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  the 
people  learn  war  any^  more : — 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  the  pre- 
cepts and  commandments  of  pur  Saviour  are 
pacific  in  the  fullest  degree ;  strictty  enjoining 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  making  it  the  only 
condition  upon  which  men  can  hope  to  be  for* 
given — and  if  he  as  strictly  prohibited  the  indul- 
gence of  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or  retaliation  :— 

If  the  cTarly  converts,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
were  «o  solenmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
war  was  forbidden  by  their  holy  Redeemer,  that 
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they  could  not  be  induced  to  **  bear  arms  for  any 
earthly  considerationy'*  many  of  them  nobly 
yielding  np  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith : — 

If  all  this  be  indisputable,  we  ask,  jf  the  pro- 
position is  not  fully  and  clearly  established — 
that  war  is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  principles 
of  our  holy  religion  ? 

It  remains  'now  to  account  for  the  change  that 
bas  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  professors 
of  this  benign  religion,  in  relation  to  war.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  change,  call  for 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  propriety,  and  of  its 
consistency  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  Apostles  foretold  that  after  their  decease, 
a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith  would  take  place— that  <^  men  would  arise 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples 
aher  them,"  and  that  *^  many  would  follow  their 
pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  would  be  evil  spoken  of." 

That  this  prediction  was  strictly  fulfilled,  will 
be  generally  admitted.  The  falling  away  from 
the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  which  so  con- 
spicuously marked  the  primitive  Church,  was 
gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
general  profligacy,  and  was  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

When  princes  adopted  the  Christian  religion 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  it  is  not  just  pause 
of  surprise,  that  courtiers  should  claim  to  be 
converts — nor  that  a  modified  and  adulterated 
system  of  religion  should  ensue,  and  ultimately 
prevaU  amongst  subjects, — nor  that  war  should 
cease  to  be  regai'ded  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  not^  be  denied,  that  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  binding  upon 
individual  believers.  It  becomes  then  an  inquiry 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  mature  and  solemn  reflection  of  all,  By  What 
human  authority — ^by  what  human  tribunal,  can 
a  community  be  absolved  from  the  observance  of 
those  Divine  laws  and  injunetions  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  binding  upon  its  individual 
members? 

If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  those  duties  which  she  has  imposed 
upon  individuaUf  we  ask  for  the  ground  upon 
ivhich  the  assumption  is  ba^ed.  If  the  plea  of 
expediency  be  maide,  does  it  not  imply  a  distrust 
of  Divine  protection  ?  And  if  expediency  be  « 
justification  of  a  violation  of  one  Divine  law,  it 
is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  justification  of  a  violation  of 
eyeiy  other  Divine  law.  If  human  authority 
may  abrogate,  or  suspend  one  law  of  God,  why 
may  not  die  same  authority  exercise  the  same 
power  in  regard  to  every  other  law  of  the  Cre- 
ator ?    Again,  if  the  fdea  of  expediency  in  rela- 


tion to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  be  admis- 
sible, by  it  could  not  the  multitude  of  martyrs 
have  escaped,  who  offered  up  their  lives  rather 
than  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  ^em,  or  violate 
his  holy  inj  unctions  t 

(To  bA  eooUnue^.; 


A  NIGHT  ON  lAKE  SIMCOE. 

The  rigour  of  a  Canadiain  winter  is  such  as. 
to. enchain  in  ioy^  bonds,  for  several  consecutive 
montlis,  the  second-^rate  lakes  of  the  continent. 
In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  province,  the  ice 
acquires  an  almost  incredible  thickness,  defying 
for  a  long  time  the  influences  of  spring ;  and 
when  it  yields  at  length,  about  the  month  of 
May,  choking  up  the  rivers,  by  which  it  attempts 
to  descend  in  crowded  and  fantastic  masses,  and 
causing  inundations,  at  all  times  inconvenient, 
and  sometimes  fatal  both  to  life  and  property. 

As  soon  as  these  great  bodies  of  fresh  water 
are  frozen,  an  active  intercourse  immediately 
strikes  up  between  the  diflferent  points  on  the 
shores  of  such  of  them  as  have  become  either 
wholly  or  partially  encircled  with  an  industrious 
population.  Districts  of  country  which,  in 
the  summer  season,  are  only  accessible  to  each 
other  by  toilsome  and  circuitous  journeys,  thus 
experience,  when  winter  sets  in,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  direct  intercommunication.  It  jb 
during  the  winter  season  that  the  traflic  and 
intercourse  between  the  rural  districts  and  the 
towns,  reach  their  greatest  height,  the  majority, 
particularly  of  the  more  distant  farmers,  reserv- 
ing their  visits  to  the  diflferent  markets  of  the 
province,  until  the  smoother  and  more  direct 
roads  of  winter  can  enable  them  to  perform  their 
journeys  4idth  greater  speed  and  less  toil. 

Fearlessly  as  it  is  generally  undertaken,  a 
journey  across  one  o[  the  great  frozen  masses  of 
the  North  American  continent  is  not  always  un- 
accompanied with  danger.  The  following  inci- 
dent will  exhibit,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  peril  which  is  thus  occasionally 
encountered. 

Amongst  the  American  lakes  of  the  second 
class,  Lake  Simcoe  rank^  as  one  of  the  largest 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  forty  miles ;  its  width, 
at  some  points,  being  nearly  thirty.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
lying  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario;  its 
distance  from  the  latter,  due  north  from  the  city 
of  Toronto,  being  forty  miles ;  whilst  its  north* 
ern  extremity  approaches  within  five-and-twenty 
miles  of  the  former,  into  which  its  superfluous 
waters  are  discharged  by  the  river  Severn,  whose 
short  course  is  frequently  interrupted  by  suc- 
cessive cascades  and  brawling  rapids.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  such  as  to  strike  every 
beholder  with  their  beauty,  being  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  some  of  which  run  far  up  into 
the  land,  and  retreating  at  many  points,  in  grace- 
ful undulations  from  the  water,   crowned  with 
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the  beech  ahd  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  hickory, 
and  the  live  oak  of  Canada.  It  is  approached 
from  the  capital  of  Canada  West,  by  a  fine 
macadamized  road,  on  either  side  of  which  the 
forest  has  been  cleared  away,  the  whole  route 
being  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  and  comfort- 
able and  commodious  farmhouses.  In  the  social 
organization  of  Canada,  wealth  has  not  as  yet 
marked  out  a  very  numerous  class  for  its  own ; 
but  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe  are  destined  to 
be  the  future  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  refined 
class  to  which  the  progress  of  the  colony  will 
give  rise.  In  less  than  fifty  years  it  will  be  en- 
circled with  the  villas  and  country  mansions  of 
those  whom  circumstances  will  enable  to  retire 
from  the  bustle  and  activities  of  life.  Already 
have  many  English  families  with  limited  means 
settled  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  axe  of  the 
husbandman  is  rapidly  transforming  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  circumjacent  country.  Like  other 
lakes  of  its  class  in  these  latitudes,  Lake  Simcoe 
yields  to  the  rigours  of  winter,  ^nd  becomes 
perfectly  ice-bound  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  company  with 
two  friends,  I  undertook  the  passage  of  the  lake 
upon  the  ice,  which  had  then  been  formed 
for  several  weeks.  We  started  without  dream- 
ing of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  roads,  which  had 
been  iparked  off  in  various  directions  across  its 
surface,  had  been  traversed  for  some  time  with 
perfect  safety.  For  two  or  three  days  previous- 
ly, the  thermomeier  had  ranged  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen degrees  below  zero ;  but  a  marked  change 
had  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  temperature,  the 
mercury  having  risen  several  degrees.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  cross  from  the  Holland  Landing,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Toronto,  to  the  town 
of  Bonie,  on  Kempenfelt  Bay,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  lying  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from 
us.  Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  we  started ; 
but  as  the  moon  was  then  about  full,  and  the  sky 
clear,  we  set  out  with  every  anticipation  of  a 
pleasant  sleigh-ride  over  the  broad  and  glistening 
expanse  of  the  fettered  lake.  With" a  good  horse, 
a  couple  of  buffalo  robes,  and  with  ample  pro- 
vision for  man  and  beast — for  we  had  a  journey 
of  about  thirty  miles  before  us,  and  there  were 
no  inns  on  the  road — we  wanted  nothing  that 
could  minister  to  our  comfort.  No  road  of  life, 
iiowever,  is  smooth,  even  though  it  should  be 
over  ice ;  and  we  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  low  and  sedgy  banks  of  thQ  Holland  river, 
which  >vas  quietly  emptying  itself  into  the  lake 
under  our  feet,  when  we  encountered  one  of 
those  rents  or  chasms  which  so  frequendy  per- 
meate large  masses  of  ice,  and  which  sometimes 
serie  effectually  to  interrupt  the  road,  unless  the 
traveller  is  provided  with  the  means  of  over- 
coming them.  These  rents  are  formed  by  the 
inability  of  the  ice  to  sustain  its  own  weight ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  winter  covering  of 
large  masses  of  water  like  Lake  Simcoe,  Uiey 


frequently  extend  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to 
the'  other.  l*he  water,  with  which  they  are 
immediately  filled  up,  seldom  freezes ;  and  whea 
the  ice  is  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow, 
the  eye  can  trace  them  for  miles,  like  the  blue 
veins  which  underlie  a  clear  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion. Although  they  are  not  always  of  8uf> 
ficient  width  to  offer  any  serious  impediment  to 
a  journey,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  prudence 
in  the  traveUer  to  possess  himself  of  adequate 
means  of  crossing  them.  This  is  generally  done 
by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  two  or 
three  phhks,  which  can  be  thrown  bver  the 
chasm,  should  there  be  peed,  in  the  form  of  a 
temporary  bridge,  over  which  the  vehicle  can  be 
easily  pulled  or  pushed,  the  horse  being  in  the 
meantime  detached  from  it,  and  having  to  trust 
for  his  gaining  the  opposite  side  to  the  powers 
of  leaping  wiih  which  nature  may  have  en- 
dowed him.  The  propriety  of  providing  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  materisds  for  putting 
such  a  device  into  execution,  was  made  manifest 
to  us  by  this  our  first  interruption,  Ihe  rent  which 
we  encountered  being  suf^cieotly  formidable  ^to 
call  into  exercise  all  our-  pontoon  accompani- 
ments. We  got  safely  across,  without  further 
cost  than  that  of  a  little  delay,  and  proceeded  on 
o^ur  journey,  satisfied  that  we  could  have  l)ut 
.  Tittle  to  complain  of,  if  all  our  obstacles  should 
be  as  easily  overcome. 

The  shadows  of  evening  hsid  scarcely  closed 
around  us,  ere  the  liioon  rose  in  her  full-orbed 
splendour.  Adequately  to  describe  the  scene 
which  her  silvery  light  displayed  to  us  is  next 
to  impossible.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 
As  night  advanced,  the  eastern  horizon  was 
bathed  in  that  glorious  ffood  of  pearly  lustre, 
which  the  moon,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
America,  pours  over  earth  and  heaven.  To  the 
westward,  the  sky  gradually  darkened  into  the 
deepest  blue ;  imbedded  in  which,  the  farK>ff 
stars  twinkled  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  our 
murky  climate.  The  loneliness  and  stilbess  of 
the  scene  were  absolutely  oppressive.  Had  I 
been  alone,  the  conviction  would  almost  have 
settled  uponjiie  that  I  was  that  unhappy  wretch, 
the  «'last  man."  Not  a  sound  stirred  in  tlie 
air,  except  that  of  our  own  voices,  which  we 
sometimes  strained  to  the  uttermost,  to  catch,  if 
possible,  an  echo ;  but  in  vain — our  appeals  met 
with  no  response,  and  all  around  us  was  as  still  as 
death.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  belt  of 
spectral  pines  lined  the  shore,  whose  sombre  and 
dusky  forms  contrasted  strongly  with  the  glisten- 
ing ice.  Their  branches  were  heavily  laden 
with  snow,  and  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  with 
myriads  of  petident  icicles.  The  more  distant 
shoiies  of  the  lake  looked  ghastly  and  shadowy  i 
whilst  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  length,  the  vast  plain  of  ice  which  we 
were  traversing  appeared  merging  into  the  hori- 
zon. It  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  night,  and  alto- 
gether a  most  beautiful  and  impresaire  scene. 
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Afl  we  were  in  no  harry,  we  prboeeded  nt  a 
leisurely  pace,  guided  in  our  course  by  a  wide 
breach  which  was  observable  in  the-broad  shadow 
that  lay  under  the  high  bank  forming  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  which  we  knew  indicated 
the  entrance  to  Kempenfelt  Bay.  It  was  but 
natural  that  our  conversation,  as  we  proceeded, 
should  turn  upon  the  prospects,  social,  political, 
and  economical,  of  the  magnificent^sountry  which 
spread  around  us,  and  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, still  rioted  undisturbed  in  all  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  nature. 

£ngaged  in  this  manner,  we  were  insensible 
to  the  indications  which  were  accumulating 
around  us,  that  the  repose  of ,  the  elements  was 
noon  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The  first  that  we 
oUerved  wan  the  momentary  obscuration  of  the 
moon,  caused  by  the  passage  across  its  disk  of  a 
small  cloud,  dark  and  waXery-looking  in  the 
centre,  but  fringed  with  lighter  and  fleecy  vapours. 
It  passed  swifUy  by,  and  its  shadow  spread  over 
the  frozen  lake,  as  if  it  marked  the  flight  of  an 
eagle.  In  its  lower  strata,  the  air  was  motionless 
as  before;  but  the  winds  were  madly  careering 
aloft,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by^  the  rapid  and 
fitful  motions  of  the  clouds  which  now  mottled 
the  eastern  half  of  the  sky,  whilst  the  horizon 
beyond  was  shrouded  in  an  impervious  screen 
of  dark  stormy  vapour.  We  were  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  climate  to  know  what  this 
sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  portended ; 
and  as  we  had  still  many  miles  before  us,  w'e 
became  anxious  for  the  termination  of  our  jour- 
ney. The  Toad  was  but  here  and  there  slightly 
traced;  and  should  the  night  become  dark,  our 
position  would  be  very  uncomfortable,  to  i^ay 
the  least  of  it.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  traverse 
the  lake,  to  stop  about  half  way  and  bait  ^eir 
horses  on  the  ice ;  but  we  had  no  longer  time  to 
spare  for  such  a  detention,  and  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  We  had  already  encountered 
several  chasms,  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
obstruQted  our  course;  but  owing  to  their  no 
great  width,  and  aided  by  the  )ight  of  the  moon, 
we  easily  passed  them.  To  overcome  them  in 
the  dark,  however,  would  be  quit^  another  mat- 
ter ;  and  darkness  was  now  fast  stealing  around 
us.      . 

The  angry  horizon  rapidly  unfolded  its  va^ 
pours,  and  the  moon  was  at  length  completely 
obscured.  No  sooner  had  the  last  gleam  of  light 
forsaken  die  sky,  than  the  wind  began  to  beat 
around  us  in  fitful  and  eddymg  gusts.  The 
snow,  which  lay  lightly  upon  the  ice,  was  lifted 
up  and  thrown  rudely  against  our  faces.  Our 
position  was  every  moment  becoming  more  and 
more  discouraging,  and  we  at  length  began  to 
give  way  to  apprehensions  for  our  safety.  Land 
was,  in  every  direction,  many  miles  distant,  and 
we  were  hemmed  in  by  treacherous  chasms  on 
every  side.  This  was  no  pleasant  predicament 
in  which  to  be  overtaken  by  the  howling  tem- 
pests of  a  boisterous  winter  night    The  dark- 


ness which  had  ^so  suddenly  succeeded  U^  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  was  now  nearly  complete, 
and,  to  ^d  to  our  discomfiture,  the  wind  was 
almost  directly  in  our  faces.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  impart  a  climax  to  our  perplexity  but  a 
blinding  fall  of  snow,  nor  was  this  wanting  long. 
A  few  large  and  ominous  flakes  spotting  the 
buflalo  robes  in  which  we  now  wrapped  our- 
selves, gave  token  of  its  approach ;  after  which 
the  storm  rapidly  progressed  in  its  fury,  when 
the  gloom  cast  upon  our  spirits  was  only  exceed* 
ed  by  the. still  deeper  gloom  which  reigned 
around  us.  Faster  and  faster  fell  the  drifting 
snow,  and  more  dismally  howled  the  wintry 
wind,  as.  we  crawled  along,  feeling  our  steps, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  encouatering 
another  rent  in  the  ice,  which  our  present  posi* 
tion  would  have  rendered  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  seemed  as  if'  the  elements  had  con- 
spired to  torment  us ;  for  the  snow,  which  i^ow 
beat  against  us  in  masses,  when.it  fell,  refused  to 
lie,  but  mounted  again  on  the  wings  of  the  tem- 
pest, to  mingle  with  the  falling  flakes  ;  and  it 
was  not  untU  it  had  been  whirled  about  for  some 
time  in  furious  eddies,  that  it  was  at  length  de- 
posited in  fantastic  drifts  upon  the  ice. 

Every  trace  of  the  road  was  now  blotted  out; 
and  as  no  distant  landmarks  were  discernible  for 
our  guidance,  we  proceeded  for  some  time  in  an 
uncertain  course,  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but 
the  direcfion  of  the  wind,  which  we  khew  to  be 
easterly.  We  had  ever v  now  and  then  to  en- 
counter heavy  saqw  arids,  that  had  rapidly 
accumulated  in  our  path,  through  which  we  pene- 
trated with  some  diflSculty ;  but  consoling  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  if  they  were  toil- 
some, they  were  not  dangerous,  like  Uie  yawning 
chasms,  of  which  we  stood  in  constant  dread. 
We  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  proceed ; 
but  at  length,  weary  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  unable  any  longer  to  face  the  pitiless  storm, 
we  came  to  a  halt,  without  a  tree  or  bush  to 
shelter  us  from  the  tempest.  Our  first  care  was 
to  protect  both  our  horse  and  ourselves  from  its 
fury,  which  we'  did  by  turning  our  vehicle  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  wuid.  We 
had  but  two  buflalo  robes  along  with  us,  one  of 
which  we  threw  over  the  horse,  huddling  under 
the  other  in  the  sleigh  for  warmth  and  shelter. 
There  we  remained  for  spme  time,  in  the  hope 
that  the  storm  would  ere  long  abate  somewhat 
in  its  fiiry.  Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  this 
respect.  Afler  waitipg  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
it  sensibly  relaxed.  It  was  still  almost  pitchy 
dark,  but  the  wind  had  fallen  considerably,  and 
the  snow  fell  more  sparingly  than  before.  We 
resumed  our  journey — if  crawling  along,  one 
leading  the  horse,  the  other  moving  cautiously 
a  litde  in  advance,  to  ascertain  that  the  ice  was 
safe,  can  be  called  a  resumption.  Thus  we  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to 
the  point  to  which  our  weary  footsteps  were 
leading  us ;  and  almost  sickened  at  the  thought, 
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thatv  on  the  most  raTOurat)le  caleulation,  full  four 
miles  of  treacherous  ice  yet  intervened  between 
us  and  land. 

We  had  made  but  little  progress  in  this  way, 
when,  to  our  dismay,  the  wind  began  once  more 
to  increase  in  violence,  and  we  were  compelled 
again  to  seek  what  shelter  we  could  by  coming 
to  a  dead  halt.  We  had  scarcely  done  so,  how- 
ever, when  our  alarm  took  another  direction. 
We  were  startled  by  a  dull,  deep  sound,  resem* 
bling  a  heavy  but  smotliered  crack,  which  arose 
to  our  left,  and  apparently  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore ;  and  which,  after  a  moment's  cessation, 
was  repeated,  and  growing  louder  attd  louder, 
seemed  to  approach  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
and  to  which  we  were  now  riveted  with  terror. 
For  a  few  moments  we  listened,  unconscious  of 
its  cause,  but  recognized  it,  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  bellowing  like  thunder.  It  seemed 
to  pass  swifUy  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  us ;  and,  although  still  in  fear,  we  could  not 
refrain  from  mutual  congratulations  on  having 
escaped  the  danger.  As  it  receded  to  our  right, 
it  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  length  it 
resembled  the  noMnd  of  musketry  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  finally  died  away  amongst  the  bays 
and  promontories  at  the  upper  end  of  the  li^e. 
The  whole  proceeded  from  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  these  wintry 
regions.  The  ice  had,  in  fact,  opened  another 
seam ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  roared  as  if  it  had  been 
racked  with  pain.  As  it  swept  by,  we  clung  in- 
stinctively .  to  the  sleigh,  for  the  chasm  might 
have  opened  beneath  our  feet. 

As  this  might  prove  a  crowning  difficulty  to 
us,  we  cautiously  advanced  to  ascertain  its  ex- 
tent. Wehad  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard 
the  water  beating  in  small  ripples  against  the 
newly-rent  ice.  It  was  so  distinct,  that  even  the 
horse  seemed  to  recognize  it ;  and  with  unerring 
instinct,  recoiled  a  step  or  two  from  the  danger. 
There  was  now  no  aitematiyd^  before  us,  but  to 
retrace  our  steps,  or  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  morning.  Between  the  two,  however,  tl^ere 
could  be  no  hesitation,  and  we  at  once  deter- 
mined to  remain.  We  could  gain  nothing  by 
retreating ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  our  having 
already  crossed  the  greater  portion  of  the  lake, 
there  were  dangers  behind  us  similar  to  those 
before.  The  width  of  the  newly«6pened  seam 
we  ascertained  to  be  about  four  feet  at  the  point 
where  we  stood.  Dark  and  stormy  as  it  was,  half 
that  width  would  have  deterred  us  from  attempts 
ing  to  cross  it.  We  therefore  prepared  to  bi- 
vouac for  the  night.  Rett^ati^  some  distance 
from  the  chasm,  we  unharnessed  the  horse,  and 
turned  the  sleigh  on  its  side;  to  protect  us  from 
the  wi  nd  and  the  still  drifting  snow.  The  horse 
we  tied  by  the  reins  to  the  sleigh,  and  left  him 
to  forget  the  eold  in  an  ample  feed  of  oats,  which 
we  placed  before  him.  We  then  sat  down,  en- 
veloped in  our  buffalo  skins,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sleigh,  in  which  posture  wd  determined  to 


remain  until  returning  light  should  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  journey. 

We  were'  obliged,  however,  frequently  to 
spring  to  our  feet,  and  move  briskly  about, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  insidious  and 
benumbing  effects  of  the  cold,  to  which  one  of 
my  companions,  despite  of  remonstrance,  was 
fast  giving  way.  Determined  to  rescue  him 
from  the  dangerous  lethargy  which  was  stealing 
over  him,  and  finding  persuasion  useless,  I  re- 
sorted to  the  device  of  provocation.  By  degrees 
I  managed  to  rouse  him  into  a  towering  passion, 
which  restored  his  languid  circulation ;  and 
saved  him,  by  arousing  him  to  a  state  of  physi- 
cal activity.  The  weary  hours  at  length  crawl- 
ed by,  and  a  dull,  grayish  light  in  the  east  be- 
tokened tlie  approach  of  morning ;  but  with  it 
came  no  abatement  of  the  tempest.  The  thick 
air  was  still  oppressed  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
snow,  of  which  it  seemed  vainly  endeavouring 
to  rid  itself.  But  the  approach  of  light  had  de- 
prived the  scene  of  nine-tenths-  of  its  horrorSf  and 
we  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  resume  our 
journey.. 

The  cold  had  by  this  time,  however,  so  en- 
feebled us,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  suc- 
ceeded, by  our  conjoint  efforts,  m  restoring  the 
sleigh  to  its  right  position.  I  held  the  horse, 
whilst  my  companions  proceeded  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  chasm,  to  select  the  most  favourable 
point  for  crossing  it.  Whilst  they  were  so 
engaged,  I  had  to  shout  occasionally  to  them, 
with  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me,  to  en- 
able them  to  rejoin  me,  for  the  light  was  stiH 
faint,  and  the  heavy  snow,  mingled  with  the  drift, 
soon  hid  us  from  each  other.  The  noise  thus 
occasioned,  or  something  else,  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  ascertam,  caused  the  horse  to 
become  restive.  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  fail- 
ed, and  my  hand  was  not  strong  enough  long  to 
retain  the  rein.  Finding  himself  at  hberty,  he 
darted  off,  and  ran  past  my  companions,  who 
made  a  vain  effort  to  stop  him.  We  followed 
him  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  direction  he  had 
taken,  uniil  at  lengdi  a  heavy  plash  warned  us 
that  further  pursuit  might  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  useless.  We  cautiously  approached  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  chasm,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  poor 
animal,  save  a  little  blood,  which  the  feeble  light 
enabled  us  to  discern  staining  the  snow  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  which  showed  that  his  head 
had  come  in  violent  contaict  with  the  ice  in 
tumbling  into  the  water. 

We  had  now  no  alternative  lef^  but  to  prose- 
cute our  journey  on  foot.  To  cross  the  chasm, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  bur  planks ;  but 
theie  were  no  longer  at  our  command^  being  by 
this  time  buried  under  a  heavy  wreath  of  snow. 
We  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  recover 
them,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
Our  situation  was  now  more  than  ever  hopeless. 
We  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  us  to  overe^mis 
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die  chasm  by  a  leap,  nor  were  we  in  a  condition  to 
nndertake  a  journey  of  fironand-twenty  miles, 
which  aa  attempt  k>  retrace  oorsteps  would  hare 
involved*  Exhausted  apd  benumbed,  and  in 
uttec  despair  at  our  situation,  we  OQce  more  re- 
sorted to  our  buffalo  skins,  wrapped  in  which 
we  again  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  sleigh. 
The  storm  raged  wildly  aa  before,  and,  although 
the  sun  had  been  now  more  than  haljf  an  hour 
above  the  horizon,  the  thick  atmosphere  seemed 
to  absorb  its  struggling  beams,  and  nothing  but  a 
dall  grayish  twilight  was  the  result.  It  was 
again  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  prevented 
one  another  from  yielding  to  that  drowsy  lethar^ 
gy  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  sure 
preiade  to  dissolution.  Our  powers  of  resistance 
would  have  sustained  us  but  little  longer,  when 
hope  again  shed  its  cheering  light  into  otir  souls. 
A  solitary  gleam  of  wan  and  struggling  sunlight 
suddenly  passed  over  us,  but  was  instantly  swal- 
lowed up  again  by  the  drifting  clouds.  It  was 
an  omen  of  good,  and  we  hail^  it  with  a  feeble 
shout.  With  renewed  prospects  of  life  and  future 
happiness,  in  stofe  for  us,  onreneigies  once  more 
revived,  and  we  sprang  instantly  to  our  f^U 
The  vapoury  masses  which  had  shrouded  the  hea- 
vena  and  deluged  the  earth  with  snow,  were  rent 
asunder  on  all  sides ;  the  sky  gradually  lightened 
of  its  burdjMi;  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  over 
the  vast  surface  of  the  lake — to  which  the  my- 
riad snow-wreaths  now  imparted  as  stormy  an 
appearance  as  its  unchained  waters  had  ever 
worn  when  lashed  into  billows  by  die  wind — 
the  shadows  of  the  broken  and  fast-drifting  clouds 
were  sportfag  themselves  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
lighC 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  recital.  Afker 
considerable  seardi«  we  discovered  a  point  at 
which  we  could  safely  cross  the  chasm  which 
had  so  unseasonably  yawned  across  our  path- 
way during  the  night  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  our  way  towards  Bonie,  when,  to  our  in- 
expressible joy,  we  perceived  a  sleigh  making 
directly  towaros  us.  It  was  driven  by  our  warm- 
hearted firiend  Mr.  *-— ~,  to  visit  whom  was  the 
object  of  our  journey.  Aware  of  our  intention 
to  make  a  night  passage  of  the  lake,  our  non- 
arrival,  conpled  with  me  storm  which  had  oc- 
curred, gave  rise  to  apprehensions  in  his  mind 
which  induced  him  to  start  off  in  search  of  c|s. 
The  relief  which  his  appearance  gave  us  was 
more  than  seasonable.  We  jumped  into  his 
sleigh,  and  made  for  land  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as 
the  loose,  deep  snow,  with  which  the  ice  was 
now  covered,  would  permit  u^*  On  arriving  at 
our  journey^s  end,  we  inured  ourselves  gradually, 
as  was  but  prudent,  to  the  warmth  of  the  house ; 
and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  seated  by  the 
larfi^e,  crackling,  blazing  log-fire»  which  leaped 
and  roared  in  £e  ample  chimney  around  which 
we  were  ranged,  its  comfortable  heat,  together 
with  the  happy  faces  and  cordial  welcomes  of 
those  around  us,  made  us  forget  for  a  time  the 
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miseries  of  the  night,  and  the  painful  apprehen^ 
sions  of  the  morning. — Chambers*  JoumaL 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

.  On  die  morning  of  the  10th  inst,  Daniel  P. 
King,  a  member  frovtk  Massachusetts,  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
the  following  strong  memorial  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Friends  in  New  England.  In 
presenting  it,  he  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
in  relation  to  tlie  source  whence  it  came»  stating 
thatthe  meeting  represented  9000  citizens  of  six 
different  States,  of  the  most  respectable  dasses ; 
and  concluded  with  moving  that  it  be  printed) 
which,  afler  i^ome  opposition  and  discussion,  was 
agreed  to* . 

To  iht  Senate  and  Hottse  of  RepresentdHvea  of 

the  United  Staies  of  America  in  Congress 

assembled: 

The  memorial  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
New  England,  respectfully  shoWeth : 

That  your  memorialists  regard  with  deep  re* 
gret  and  sorrow,  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  the  war  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
We  are  not  insensible  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  appearing  as  petitioners  before 
the  constituted  authorities  of  our  country,  but 
we  are  constrained,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
unrighteousness  and  vast  practical  evils  insepa- 
rably connected  with  war,  again  earnestly  to 
solicit  your  serious  attention  to  it.  While  your 
memoriahsts  believe  that  all  wars  and  fightings 
are  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Goapel  of  Christ,  and  are  forbidden  to  Christians, 
they  are  aware  that  circumstances^  sometimes 
attend  the  prosecution  thereof,  which  may  very 
much  increase  their  calamities.  How  far  the 
war  in  which  this  country  is  now  engaged  with 
Mexico  partakes  of  such  circumstances,  it  may 
not  become  us,  in  thus  memorializing  you,  to 
decide.  But  in  addition  to  the  many  thousands 
of  Mexicans,  among  whom  are  great  numbers  of 
womoi  and  helpless  children,  who  have  fallen  On 
the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  capture  of  cities,  is 
the  fearful  fact,  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  oar 
own  eitizens  have  also  been  Sacrificed  in  this 
strife,  increasing  in  no  small  degree  the  number 
of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless. 

Nor  can  we  but  deplore  the  circumstance,  that 
our  own  citizens  now  compose  an  invading 
army  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  towards  whom  this  country 
has  heretofore  been  pn  terms  of  amity  and  peace. 
And  your  memorialists  would  entreat  you,  as 
the  representatives  of  this  nation,  calmly  to  take 
into  your  serious  consideration,  the  responsibility 
of  your  present  position. 

And  they  earnestly  desire,  ihat  in  your  deli- 
berations upon  this  momentous  subject,  you  may 
be  directed  by  that  wisdom,  which  has  for  its 
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aim  the  doin^  unto  others  aa  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us,  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  war ;  and  that  the 
retrospect  of  after  days  may  afford  to  you  the 
consolatioa  of  having  faithfully  discharged  your 
duty  jto  youiselvea,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
God. 

Sigiled  hy  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  aforesaid,  held  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  fourth  day  of  the  first 
month,  1848.  Samuel  Boyce,  Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  19,  1848. 


Agreeably  to  the  intimation  in  our  last  numbeti 
we  insert  in  the  present  one,  the  first  part  of  the 
address  upon  war,  recently  issued  by  out  friends 
of  New  York.  The  Christian  doctrines  and  well 
compacted  arguments  which  it  ezhibitsy  are  worthy 
of  a  careful  and  serious  examination.  We  haye 
also  given  a  place  in  our  columns  to  the  concise, 
yet  judicious  memorial  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  It  appears 
desirable,  as  intimated  in  a  former  number,  that 
the  advocates  of  peace  should  unite  in  memorials 
to  the  general  government)  urging  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A  correspondent  has  suggested  the  expediency 
of  publishing  in  the  Review,  the  form  of  a  memo-' 
rial  to  be  extensively  circulated  and  signed.  This 
could  be  easily  done;  but  we  apprehend  that 
wherever  there. is  a  disposition  to  remonstrate 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  this  desolating 
contest,  there  canbe  little  difficulty  in  preparing  a 
suitable  remonstrance.  We  have  no  need  of  long 
or  laboured  arguments.  •  Odr  demands  may  be 
couched  in  a  few  simple,  but  explicit  sentences. 
We  ask,  and  have  a  right  to  ask  emphatically,  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  It  is  the  number,  rather 
than  the  arguments,  of  petitioners  that  must  be  ex* 
pected  to  influence  the  conduct  of  representative 
bodies.  / 


A  number  of  Friends  were  convened,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  committee  ,i:oom 
on  Mulberry  street,  to  take  into  cousideratioa  the 
condition  of  the  coloured  people  residing  in  the 
sontheili  parts  of  this  city  and  vicinity.  By  a  re* 
cent  investigation  it  appears  there  are  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood about  two  hundred  and  fifty  families, 
probably  consistmg  of  one  thousand  individuals, 
who  are  nearly  destitute  of  the  means  of  support. 
Mai^y  of  these  are  living  in  cellars  totally  unfit  for 
the  habitations  of  human  beings ;  others  crowded 
together  in  small  rooms,  for  which  rents  are  de- 


manded, of  no  great  actual  amountt  yet  still  ex- 
travagantly high  when  estimated  by  their  Talne  or 
original  cost.  The  ocoojpants  of  these  miseiable 
habitations  are,  in  many  inctances,  almost  desti- 
tute of  fuel,  clothing  or  furniture,  with  nothing  to 
repose  upon  except  the  boards  or  the  earth. 

Two  committees  were  appointed  at  the  meeting; 
the  one  to  collect  the  requisite  funds,  and  to  afford 
relief,  with  the  least  possible  delay;  the  other  to 
devise  the  proper  means  for  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  these  distressing  scenes. 

We  hope  to  be  able  at  a  future  day  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  more  ample  details  respecting 
the  condition  of  these  people,  and  the  caoaee  to 
which  their  destitution  and  sufferings  may  be 
traced.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  acknowledge, 
that  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  impositions 
practised  by  unprincipled  dispensers  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  habits  engendered  by  slavery,  do 
not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  miseries. 


A  sheet  entitled  the  <<  Christian  Soldier/'  has 
been  recently  published  in  this  city,  understood  to 
be  the  compilation  of  a  number  of  young  nlen— 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit,  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, the  unchristian  character  and  complicated 
horrors  of  war.  The  paper  is  placed,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  at  Friends'  depository,  No.  84  Mul- 
berry street. 

The  report  respecting  the  Girard  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  perhaps  call  to  the  remem- 
brance of  some  readers  of  the  Review,  the  curious 
fact  that  these  lands,  when  eiqposed  to  sale  by  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  about  eighteen 
years  ago,  were  scarcely  considered  of  any  Talue. 
Their  rough  and  mountainous  aspect  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  cultivation;  yet  beneath  that  ragged 
surface  uncounted  treasures  were  concealed.  Thus 
we  may  perceive  that  the  Scriptural  admonition, 
judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  will  apply 
in  more  senses  than  one. 


Majleikd,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Raysville,  Hen- 
ry County,  Indiana^  on  Fourth  day  the  29th  of  12th 
month  last,  Edward  Morgan  to  Rachel,  youngest 
daughter  of  Benajah  Parker,  all  of  that  vicinity. 

— ,  on  Fifth  day  the  30th  of  same  month,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Greensborough,  Joseph  Rutlmi 
to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Abner  Pickering,  all  of 
Henry  County,  Indiana. 

Pied,— At  Bulterauts,  N.  Y.  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  of  1 1th  month  last,  Deborah,  wife  of 
Aaron  Winer,  a  member  of  Butternuts  Monthly 
and  Particuuir  Meeting. 

Through  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  she  was 
enabled  to  pass  through  many  trials  and  bodily 
infirmities,  with  Christian  resignation;  and  her 
friends  reverently  trust,  that  through  the  aboundiug 
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mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  she  was  pennitted 
to  enter  into  rest. 

*  in  this  city,  on  Second  day  the  7th  inst.,  in 

the  77ih  year  of  her  age,  Mart  SnorwEii,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  19th  of  last  month,  aged  83  years, 

Sarar  Mott,  widow  of  Benjamin  Mott.  On  the 
24th,  Job  Shxbman,  aged  82 ;  and  on  the  Slst,  James 
Chask,  aged  88  years.  All  three  were  members 
of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting;  the  first,  of 
Porismoath,  and  the  last  two  of  Newport  Particular 
Meetin^^*  They  were  diligent  attendera  of  our 
reli^^iooB  meetinga,  and  wor£y  members  of  society. 
The  removal,  in  so  short  a  period,  of  three  such 
ag^ed  Friends,  of  one  Monthly  Meeting^  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, an  unusual  occurrence. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Marion  (5ountv,  Ohio, 
on  the  2d  inst..  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  Reuben 
Wood,  a  tnemoer  of  Gilead  Monthly  and  Prepara- 
tire  Bfieeting.  -  A  widow  and  eight  minor  children 
are  left  to  mourn  their  loss.  lie  was  an  affectionate 
hasband  and  father,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  useful 
member  of  society ;  and  his  friends,  in  the  midst 
of  their  affliction,  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that 
their  lou  is  his  gain. 

,  at  her  residence  in  Muncy,  Pemia.,  on 

Fourth  day  tha  9th  inst.,  MsacT  Elus,  in  the  87th 

P9ar  of  ber  age.  Although  hfe  in  the  case  of  this  dear 
riead  has  been  protracted  far  beyond  its  ordinary 
duration,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  have  of  latter 
years  confined  her  much  to  her  own  neighbourhood. 
yet  has  the  intelligence  of  her  decease  awakened 
Tery  solemn  emotions  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
haTO  long  loved  her  for  her  works'  sake..  The 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  her  affability,  and 
the  remarkable  sweetness  and  tenderness  ot  her 
spirit,  rendered  her  very  attractive  in  the  social 
circle.  Her  homihty,  charity,  and  patience  in  tri- 
bulation, made  her  an  example  which  those  who 
were  most  intimately  associated  with  her  most 
hii^hly  prized.  Living  remote  from  the  great  body 
of  her  lellow-memberB,  her  hoOse  was  the  familiar 
resort  of  all  who  needed  counsel  and  Sjrmpathy. 
and  ahe  delighted  in  the  ejcercise  of  a  simple  ana 
unostentatious  hospitalitv,  which  few  who  have 
partaken  of  it  will  be  likely  to  forget.  She  appears 
to  have  submitted,  early  in  life,  to  the  visitations  of 
Divine  grace,  and  having  known  much  of  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  became 
increasingly  conformed  to  his  will,  and  was  enabled, 
in  a  remarkable  degree  "  to  show  out  of  a  good  con- 
▼ersation  her  wotkb  with  meekness  of  wisdom." 
She  long  filled  the  important  station  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  tne  eze,rcise  of  h^r  gift  was 
often  much  favoured.  To  few  can  with  more  pro- 
priety be  applied  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "not 
alothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Liord."  Even  when  the  weight  of  years  seemed 
to  render  repose  necessary,  she  more  than  once 
yielded  to  the  call  of  her  Divine.  Master,  and  went 
forth  in  his  service.  Few  particulars  have  reached 
us  of  her  last  moments,  but  to  one  who  had  long 
l>een  so  watching,  the  summons  could  not  come 
onlooked  for ;  and  those  who  have  been  favoured 
to  know  something  of  her  meek  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesns,  may  well  rest  in  the 
assurance  of  faith  that  she  has  been  permitted  to 
join  that  blessed  company  "  who  have  come  out  of 
much  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  pie  Lamb." 


,  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2d  inst, 

in  the  18th  yectf  of  his  age,  TusoPiiiLUs  Beesley, 
son  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  of  this  city. 

Endued  with  good  natural  abilities  and  an  ami- 
able and  affectionate  disposition,  and  havin;^,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  evinced  an  increasmg  se- 
riousness and  stability,  this  beloved  youth  was  ap- 
proaching manhood  with  the  promise  of  future 
usefulness  in  civil  and  reUgious  society.  In  the 
7th  month  last,  he  left  the  parental  roof,  to  reside 
at  the  fi^lass  works  belongmg  to  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  apprenticed.  His  removal  from 
under  the  watchful  care  of  his  parents  appeared  to 
impress  his  mind  with  the  importance  of  seeking 
divine  direction  and  assistance,  tp  preserve  him 
amid  the  temptations  incident  to  his  age,  and 
enable  him  to  walk  circumspectly.  In  speaking  of 
his  situation  .to  a  near  relative,  he  said  tnat  he  felt 
the  weight  of  responsibility  wmch  rested  upon  him, 
and  endeavQured  to  conduct  himself  in  suon  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  no  shade  over  his  profession^  or 
cause  uneasiness  to  his  parents  or  friends ;  addmg, 
that  many  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle  m 
the  way  of  business,  were  persons  ot  evil  habits^ 
and  that  he  had  sometimes  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
monish them,  but  felt  diffident  of  doing  so,  in  oon- 
sequenoe.of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

It  was  his  daily  practice  to  spend  a  portion  of 
time  in  retirement,  reading  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  endeavouring  to  draw  near  to  the  Source  ot 
all  good. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  young  friends,  written 
about  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  viz : 

'^Notl)eing  able  to  go  to  meetins  to-day,  I  was 
brought  into  a  solemn  silence,  considering  the  pas- 
sage of  Holy  Scripture,  "  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,"  and  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  more  we  keep  in  this  waiting 
and  prayerful  state,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us, 
and  that  we  should  thus  be  enabled  to  grow  from 
grace  to  grace.  But  if  our  minds  are  so  engrossed 
with  business,  ,or  other'  things,  that  we  have  not 
time,  or  think  we  have  not,  for  this  important 
duty,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  choke  the  word 
and  render  it  unfruitful.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  who 
have  had  serious  impressions  m  youth,  and  who, 
if  they  had  continued  their  course,  might  have 
been  as  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  celestial 
glory,  havO)  for  want  of  thus  waiting  for  a  renewal 
of  strength,  fallen  back,  and  crucified  to  them- 
selves afresh,  Him  who  would  have  been  their 
Redeemer,  and,  in  many  instances,  put  him  to 
open  shame.  May  we  be  preserved,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  thy  friend  and  well  wisher," 

He  was  conscientious  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  his  employers,  and  de- 
meaned himself  towards  all  with  such  propriety 
and  kindness  as  to  secure  their  respect  and  esteem. 
His  illness  was  short,  and  the  obscure  and  insidious 
character  of  the  disease  prevented  any  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  until  a  few  hours  before. his  close. 
Although  he  said  but  little  respecting  himself,  yet 
his  mind  appeared  to  be  under  religious  exercise, 
and  at  times  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  mental 
prayer.  A  sudden  and  general  hemorrhage  oc- 
curring, his '  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  he 
gently  passed  away^  as  we  humbly  believe,  to  a 
brighter  and  better  mheritance  in  the'kingdom  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  His  early  and  unexpected 
removal  presents  affecting  proof  of  the  uncertainty 
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of  life,  and  is  a  hmd  call,  especially  to  his  joung 
compaaiona  and  frienda,  to  prepare  to  meet  their 
God« 

For  FriesdA*  Bevlew. 
SPEECH  OF  J.  G.  PALFREY. 

The  following  extract  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  the  concluding  part  of  an  able  and 
ebquent  speech  which  J»  G.  Palfrey,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  delivering  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  Washingfton,  when 
his  course  was  arrested  by  the  expiration  of  the 
hour.  The  bold  and  uncompromisiDg  ground 
assumed  by  the  speaker,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  is  worthy  of  the  State  which  he  re- 
presents. If  the  views  which  he  entertains  in 
regard  to  a  great  and  growing  aversion  to  the 
^patriarchal  institution"  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  are  sustained  by  facts,  the  circumstance 
may  be  justly  hailed  b}'  the  friends  of  eman- 
cipation, widi  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude 
.  and  hope«  There  is,  ^  however,  some  reason 
to  fear,  diat  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
the  orator  has  been  led,  by  the  ardour  of  his 
own  sentiments,  to  ascribe  to  the  non-slave- 
holders of  the  South,  a  more  deep  and  abiding 
conviction  of  the  evils  of  slavery  than  they  acto- 
ally  possess.  As  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  can  be  estimated  from  the  acts  of 
'  their  representatives,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  ad- 
mit that  the  interests  of  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  all  the 
rest  Yet  it  is  of  importance  that  the  friends  of 
justice  and  equal  rights  should  be  aware  of  their 
own  strength,  and  the  absolute  weakness  of  the 
authority  which  tyrannizes  over  them. 

**  There  is  a  large  and  all-important  class  of 
enemies  of  Slavery^  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Free  States.  In  the  Lexington  District  of  Ken- 
tucky it  is  well  known  that  there  lives  one  of  its 
foes,  and  from  the  city  of  Louisville  a  newspaper 
is  sent  abroad,  within,  and  to  the  South  and 
East  of,  that  State,  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of 
Freedom,  conducted  with  singular  talent  and 
good  feeling,  and  exerting  a  sensible  and  exten- 
sive influence.  A  Governor  of  Virginia,  not 
long  ago,  proposed  to  his  Legislatare  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  giving  to  the  respective  counties 
the  power  to  expel  coloured  people  beyond  their 
limits.  The  non-slaveholding  farmers,  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  thanked  him  ^  fojr  teaching  them 
that  word.' '  They  did  not  approve  the  particu^ 
lar  application  recommended  of  this  new  princi- 
ple in  legislation;  but  ahready  there  is  much 
speculation  about  a  State  law,  authorizing  the 
counties  severally  to  abolish  Slavery  within  their 
own  borders.  Delaware*  seems  on  the  verge  of 
emancipation,  and  panting  for  the  untried  pros- 
perity it  will  bring.  There  are' indications  that 
Maryland  will  not  be  very  far  behind.  The 
institution  which  her  Representative  does  not 
think  ought  to  be  spoken  of  here,  is  discussed 
very  freely  in  her  dwellings  and  by  her  road- 


sides. An  uneasiness  under  the  burden  that  so 
oppresses  freemen  is  working  in  Western  North 
Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  In  Geoigia, 
if  report  says  true,  the  causes  of  the  depression 
of  the  white  labouring  man  are  engaging  a  con- 
stantly increasing  attention,  and  there  are  whis- 
pers even,  that,  the  thing  is  whispered  evea 
among  the  BandkiUers  of  South  Carolina.  But 
whether  more  or  less  developed  in  one  place  or 
another,  I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  a 
desire  for  emancipation  prevails,  to  an  extent 
already  not  inconsiderable,  among  the  non-ilavfr* 
holding  population  of  the  Southern  country. 
And  il  has  a  healthy  root,  and  must  grow.  They 
are  coming -to  see  that  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  and  especially  for  their  own,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  nuisance  be  abated.  Atten- 
tion is  getting  fixed  upon  that  great  political 
truth.  The  baleful.Po/itf  coZ  Asped  of  the  Slave 
Question  stands  out  in  the  light.  Discussion  of 
it  must  take  place,  and  must  inMibly  end  m 
confirming,  enlightening  and  guiding  to  a  practi- 
cal issue,  the  sense  of  ite  reality  and  of  the  obli-* 
gation  to  seek  a  r^nedy. 

"So  that,  as  I  view  the  «we,  thia  is  by  do 
means  a  geographical  and  sectional  question. 
It  is  not  at  all  between  North  and  South,  hot 
between  the  many  millions  of  non-slaveholding 
Americai^s,  North,  South,  Ea«t,  and  West,  and 
the  very  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens who  hold  sbves.  It  is  time  that 
this  idea  of  a  geographical  distincUon  of  parties, 
with  relation  to  this  subject,  wis  abandoned,  It 
has  no  substantial  foundation.  Freedom,  with 
its  fair  train  of  boundless.blessings  for  white  and 
black — Slavery,  widi  its  untold  miseries  for  both 
-^tliese  are  the  two  piyrties  in  the  field;  and,  as 
to  their  relative  power,  the  alavehoklers,  if  (»!• 
lected,  would  be  outnumbered  by  the  population 
of  the  single  city  of  New  York,  wlule  the  name 
of  the  other  host  is  Legion. .  I  cannot,  therefore, 
attach  any  inaportance  to  the  hint  which  the 
gentleman  threw  out,  towards  the  close  of  his 
remarks,,  of  what  "the  South"  might  think  it 
necessary  to  do*  if  the  Anti-Slavery  movement 
were  too  much  pressed.  On  this  point  bespoke 
forbearingly,  and  in  a  etrain  which  oontraats 
most  agreeably  with  language  to  which  these 
walls  have  listened  in  some  other  times.  I  haTC 
something  to  say  upon  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  bring  it  forward  till  some  fn^ 
ther  occailion  shall  arise.  I  will  now  only  ex- 
press my  deliberate  and  undoubling  ooaviction, 
that  the  time  has  quite  gone  by,  when  the  friends 
of  Slavery  might  hope  anything  from  an  attempt 
to  move  the  South  to  disunion  for  its  defence. 
When  they  raise  that  question  seriously,  their 
non-slaveholding  neighbours— with  their  majo- 
rity of  more  than  six  votes  to  one,  even  in  that 
region— will  setde  it  for  them  very  quietly  and 
effectually,  through  the  ballot-boaces.  And  it  w 
altogether  likely  thev  will  then  go  further  yet, 
and  say,  *  An  evil  wnich  has  all  along  annoyed. 
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disgraeed,  and  kept  us  down,  and  which  now 
asks  for  its  support  the  overthrow  of  our  wise 
form  of  government,  is  no  more  to  be  tolerated. 
Our  interests,  our  peace,  our  safety,  demand  its 
extirpation/  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy 
for  the  slavehdders  to  let  their  neighbours  bear 
them  talk  of  disunion.  Unless  I  read  very  stu- 
pidly the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  not  be  the 
Union  they  wilt  thus  endanger,  but  the  interest 
to  iv^hich  they  would  sacrifice  it.  If  they  insist 
that  both  cannot  live  together^  they  may  be  taken 
at  their  word,  but  it  is  thb  Union  that  MtJST 
sTanb/* 


For  Frlendt'  Rerlew. 
LETTERS  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 

This  Friend  was  born  at  Gedney  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  176Q,  of  parents  who  educated  him  in 
the  principles  of  our  excellent  profession,  and 
with  whom  he  grew  up,  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  mral  retirement  and  the  simplicity  of  pastoral 
life.  The  period  between  his  leaving  school  and 
manhood,  was,  he  says,  **  strongly  characterized 
by  the  sins  and  follies  to  which  youth  and  inex- 
perience are  so  peculiarly  liaWe."  He  appears 
**  to  have  been  left  to  explore  in  much  solitude 
the  depth  and  the  misery  pf  fallen  nature,  in  its 
greatest  bitterness."  Yet  through  the  adorable 
goodness  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  he 
was  not  left  to  himself,  but  was  brought  into  such 
distress  of  mind,  that,  though  hope  had  almost 
■*  taken  its  departure,"  he  was  induced  to  call 
upon  his  God,  and  cry  earnestly  for  deliver- 
ance from  die  thraldom  of  sin,  and  the  cruel 
grasp  of  his  soul's  enemy.  He  did  not  2^\i  in 
vain*  He  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  had  mercy  on  him;  severe 
afflictions  were  blessed  to  him,  and  through  the 
baptizing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  will 
was  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  to  use  his  own  language  respecting  himself, 
his  **  poor  soul  was  placed  in  a  capacity  to  ex^ 
deavour  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God." 

In  the  year  1809,  not  long  aAer  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  while  accompanying  Deborah  Darby 
on  a  religious  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gedney,  he  first  spoke  ad  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. His  **  ministry  was  not  in  many  words, 
but  under  a  feeling  of  Divine  requiring,  and  it 
foand  great  acceptance  with  his  friends.^'  His 
public  petitions  at  the  throhe  of  grace,  it  is  said, 
**  were  solemn  and  reverent,  in  few  words :  and 
being  offered  in  the  Spirit,  often  tended  to  spread 
a  spirit  of  suppUcation  over  the  meeting."  His 
conversation  was  instructive;  *'he  was  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  reflect  upon  the  failings  of 
others,"  and  thus  his  gentle,  retiring  manners. 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He  loved 
to  address  hUnself  to  the  youth,  and  in  the  hours 
of  social  enjoyment,  *'  a  shell,  a  stone,  or  a  seem- 
ingly insignificant  plant,  would  furnish  him  with 
a  subject  on  which  instructively  to  dilate;  for  he 


loved  to  lead  his  hearers  from. created  beauty,  to 
reflect  oh  that  perfection  which  is  witnout  begin- 
ning, and  will  have  no  end." 

•*  The  evening  before  his  death  he  spent  very 
cheerfully  with  nis  family,  and  retired  to  rest  as 
well  as  usual.  About  two  in  the  morning,  he 
was  seized  with  vic^ent  pain  in  the  chest,  which 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  for  about 
an  hour.  During  this  time  he  was  perfectly 
sensible,  and  at  dmes  supplicated. for  ease.  This 
was  mercifully  granted  about  three,  and  afier  a 
few  minutes  of  peaceful  tranquillity,  he  gently 
ceased  to  breathe-— on  the  first  of  the  fourth 
month,  1835,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 

Extracts  from  his  letters  were  published  in 
London — the  copy  before  the  writer,  in  1844 — 
and  edited  by  our  friend  Josiah  Forstcr,  of  Tot- 
tei^ham.  There  is  much  instructive  matter  con- 
tained in  them;  and  it  is  intended  to  ofler  occa- 
sionally to  the  editor,  some  of  the  letters  for 
insertion  in  the  Review.  The  following,  under 
date  of  2d  mOi  21, 1823,  is  addressed  to  Sarah 
Squire;  T.  U. 

"I  can  feel  for  thee  under  the  buffeting  of 
Satan,  whereof,  in  the  shape  of  a  wandering 
imagination,  thou  so  pathetically  complained. 
This  mode  of  his  attack,  including  both  the  roar^ 
ing  of  the  lion,  the  (Subtlety  of  the  serpent,  and 
many  nameless  presentations,  is  in  itself  no  new 
or  strange  thing,  though  in  appearance  both  new, 
strange,  and  terrific  to  the  individual  who  has 
not  been  much,  if  at  all,  accustomed  to  such  con- 
flicts. I  was  early  acquainted  with  them  myself, 
so  that  before  reaching  twenty  years  of  age,  I 
was  almost  driven  to  distraction.  The  short 
petition,  *Lord!  help  me,'  which  diou  hast 
mentioned  as  one  that  has  sometimes  escaped 
thee  when  under  deep  trial,  has  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  perhaps  die  first  fervent  pr^er  I  ever  put 
up, — ^not  in  a  temple  made  with  hands, — not  in 
any  congregation  assembled  for  worship, — but  in 
solitude,  under  the  magnificent  canopy  of  the 
overarching  heavens,  and  with  a  retired  comer 
of  a  haystack  for  my  altar:  here  I  cast  myself 
in  great  agitation  on  my  knees,  and  exclaimed, 
« If  there  be  a  God  m  heaven,  I  pray  thee  help 
me.' 

••Not  ^9a  this  the  only  period  of  my  life  in 
which  I  have  been  thus  pursued  by  him  who  is 
described  as  •going  about^'  &c. — who  was  per- 
mitted to  prove  Job,  to  .withstand  Joshua,  and 
even  to  tempt  the  dear  Son  of  God  himself;  for 
since  I  have  been  more  decidedly  endeavouring 
to  serve  an^  to  please  my  Creator,  and  to  be 
what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  I  have  sometimes 
been  thus  hunted,  fi*om  day  to  day,  and  from 
place  to  place.  Once  in  particular  I  recollect, 
when  on  a  litde  turn-out  with  two  women 
Friends,  who  were  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  I  was  grievously  tried  with  wandering 
thoughts  from  meeting  tp  meeting;  my  very  soul 
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abhorred  them*  and  at  length  a  language  to  this 
effect  sprang  up  Jn  the  secret  of  my  hearty  <  If  I 
have  sinned,  I  pray  Thee,  forgive  me;  but  if 
these  things  are  for  the  trial  of  my  faith  and 
patience,  I  submit.^  Upon  this  the  enemy 
vanished,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pursue  the  re- 
mainder of  my  journey  in  satisfaction  and  peace ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  useful  I  find 
the  remembrance  off  this  circumstance,  even  to 
the  present  time,  so  much  so,  that  when  followed, 
and  might  we  not-  almost  6ay  insulted,  by  this 
malignant  spirit,  I  can  generally  by  prayer  and 
patience  foil,  or  at  least  silent  him. 

"  Although  no  consideration  ought  to  reconcile 
us  to  sin,  there  are^  I  think,  several  which  may 
prevent  our  being  too  much  surprised  at  lemp^ 
tation,  or  from  viewix^  it  as  a  thing  inconsistent 
with  our  probationary  state,  of  which,  perhaps, 
speaking  aAer  th^  manner  of  men,  it  might  be 
almost  said  to  form  an  integral  part,  wherefore, 
« Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  it;'  «To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give,*  ^.  But  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  temptation,  there  would 
be  none  to  endure,  and  were  there  no  opposition, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  overcome.  Were 
there  none  of  these,  there  could  be  neither  war- 
fare nor  victory,  nor  is  it  probable  we  should 
have  been  favoured  with  a  promise  and  declara- 
tion, which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
left  us  on  sacred  record :  *  Because  thou  hast 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth.' 

**  Do  not  thuikr  however,  ^at  I  would  assume 
the  office  of  a  preacher  to  thee.  I  am  only 
giving  thee  a  leaf  of  my  experience,  to  help  thee 
against  our  common  enemy,  in  a  case  wherein  I 
have  had,  and  may  yet  have,  many  a  combat 
with  him.  For  thou  hast  not  been  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  notwithstanding  my  being  further 
advanced  in  age  t(ian  thyself,  yet  I  find  amidst 
the  vicissitudes  which  surround  me,  stormy  night 
seasons,  which  not  unfrequendy,  either  to  my 
weakness  or  my  impatience,  perhaps  to  both, 
seem  long,  dark  and  dreary.  Yet,  4ike  thyself, 
I  have  nothing  of  which  I  would  complain; 
rather  let  me  respond  to  thy  sweet  and  moving 
ejaculation,  «0  U^at  the  good  Pilot  may  guard 
and  protect  us  t*  and  let  us  endeavour  to  be  of 
good  cheer.    I  hope  and  trust  He  wilL*^ 
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giraUd  mineral  estate. 

The  several  tracts  which  are  comprised  in 
this  Estate,  were  bought  by,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  by  him  they  were  bequeathed 
to  that  city,  and  are  now  known  as  the  **  City" 
or  •«  Girard*'  Goal  Lands* 

The  Estate  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  and  Co- 
lumbia Qounties.    It  lies  in  tlie  Shamokin  and 


Mahanoy  Cbal  Regions,  and  embraces  the  former 
to  a  small,  the  latter  to  a  great  euent  The 
Estate  comprises  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  farmiDg 
lands.  That  part  of  it  in  which  the  coal  lies,  is 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Shanodnah,  a  branch 
of  Mahanoy,  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ma- 
hanoy Creek.  Theae  streams  with  their  several 
branches  run  west,  and  intersect  each  other  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  City  Coal  Lands, 
their  confluence  being  on  the  east  side  of  Girards- 
ville.  The  head  waters  of  Iiitde  Cattavissa 
Creek,  the  head  waters  of  Mine  Run,  and  the 
head  waters  of  Roaring  Creek,  are  in  thenorth* 
western  part  of  this  Estate.  .  In  the  aoutheastem 
part  of  the  City  Coal  Lands  rise  the  headwaters 
of  the  Little  Schuylkill  The  timber  and  farm- 
ing lands,  being  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
Estate,  are  intersected  by  the  waters  of  Catta* 
wissa  Creek,  and  its  tributary  branches. 

The  "Girard"  or  "City"  Coal  Lands  are 
divided  into  seventy  contiguous  tracts,  which  are 
severally  distingubhed  by  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective warrantees.  The  total  area  of  the 
estate  is  upwards  of  twenty^ight  thousand  acres, 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  which  contain  coal 
and  iron  oxe^  the  remaining  portion  is  composed 
of  farming  and  timber  lancb.  There  are  thirteen 
tracts  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  «' Girard" 
or  "City"  Coal  Lands,  in  which  Messrs.  Alter 
and  Stevenson,  of  Philadelphia,  own  an  audi* 
vided  fourth  part,  in  common  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

That  part  of  tiie  Girard  Lands  which  contains 
the  coal,  embraces  a  run  of  fifteen  miles  upon 
the  course  of  the  coal  strata.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  estate  command  the  endie 
width  of  die  coal  field — die  central  part  contains 
the  northern  portion  of  the  coal  basin. 

The  second,  or  middle  Anthracite  Region,  is, 
as  before  observed,  divided  into  the  Mahanoy  and 
Shamokin  coal  fields.  These  contain  several 
elongated  axes  of  the  coal  strata  from  east  to 
west.  The  most  northern  axis  in  the  central 
part  of  the  middle  Anthracite  Region,  as  regards 
its  length,  is  synclinal,  the  coal  strata  forming  ^ 
basin  between  Big  Mountain  on  the  nordi,  and 
Coal  Run  Ridge  on  the  south.  To  tiiis  basin 
belong  the  coal  veins  now  in  operation  at  Shamo- 
kin Gap.  The  coal  strata  of  this  synclinal  axis, 
or  basin,  extend  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Girard  Lands,  afad  in  this  estate,  a  short  distance 
east  from  ite  west  boundary  line,  the  coal  strata, 
of  this  axis  basin  out— Uie  bottom  part  of  the 
basin  becomes  more  and  more  elevated,  until  the 
bottom  vein  of  coal  crops  out,  encircling  the 
table  land  between  the  head  waters  of  Shamokin 
and  those  of  Roarii^  Creek;  further  east  the 
mountain  chain  forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  this  coal  basin,  westward,  becomes  de- 
pressed, and  the  coal  strata  are  therefore  discon- 
tinued. 

The  second  axis  of  coal  veins  is ,  formed  be- 
tween Coal  Run  Ridge  and  Mme  Ridge.    This 
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axifl  is  continued  with  great  regularity  through 
the  City  Coal  Lands. 

The  third  axis  of  coal  veins  lies  between  Mine 
Ridg«  and  Locust  Mountain.  This  axis  like- 
wise continues  with  great  regularity  through  the 
Girard  Estate. 

The  fourth,  or  southern  axis  of  coal  veins,  of 
this  great  coal  formation,  is  between  Locust 
Mountain  and  Mahanoy  Mountain.  It  basins 
out  in  a  similar  inanner  to  the  first  described  or 
northern  axis,  tenninatiog  a  rounded  end  on  the 
summit  land,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Giraxd  estate,  between  the  head  waters  of  Maha- 
noy and  Litde  Schuylkill. 

The  lowermost  coal Veins  in  the  basins  of  this 
extensive  coal  region,  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin, 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  yield  coal  of  an  ex- 
ceediugly  pure  quality.  The  mineral  strata  crop 
out  high  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
some  places  they  lap  over,  making  a  continuous 
vein  from  one  basin  to  the  other.  Where  tliis  is 
the  case  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  poal  vein  is 
only  observable  in  the  ravines,  where  the  cross 
streams  have  cut  the  hills  at  right  angles  to  the 
range  of  the  strata. 

Anticlinal  axes  or  saddles  of  coal  may  be  ex- 
pected toexist  in  the  Girard  or  City  Coal  liands  f 
therefore  an  incredible,  and  I  may  with  safety 
add,  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  coal,  lies  above 
water  level  in  this  estate,  which,  from  the  un- 
broken nature  of  the  strata,  and  freeness  from 
fault,  as  indicated  by  the  uniform  regularity'  of 
the  surface,  may  be  mined  at  very  low  rates,  and 
will  yield,  when  in  operation,  a  revenue  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  far  beyond  the  yield  of  any 
other  property  in  the  possession  of  that  corpo- 
ration. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts — facts 
which  cannot  be  questioned — facts  which  any 
intelligent  miner,  any  person  at  all  conversant 
with  Geology  must  coincide  with^— in  con- 
sideration of  tjiese  facts,  can  this,  will  this  in- 
valuable mineral  estate  be  suffered  to  remain 
idle,  in  consequence  of  its  being  shut  out  from 
market,  for  the  want  of  some  five  or  six  miles  of 
railroad  to  make  it  the  most  profitable  estate, 
with  judicious  management,  ever  held  by  any 
corporation  under  the  sun  ? 

By  the  construction  of  some  five  or  six  miles 
of  railroad,  a  continuation  from  the  terminus  of 
the  road,  which  will  be  completed  thi^  year  up 
to  New  Boston,  on  Broad  Mountain,  the  City 
anthracite  coal  lands,  containing  coal  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
iron  ore  in  abundance,  would  be  connected,  vnth- 
out  an  inclined  plane^  with  the  Reading  Rail- 
Road,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  the  At^ 
lantic  Ocean.  The  construction  of  so  short  a 
line  of  railroad  by  which  such  incalculable  ad- 
vantages will  be  gained,  by  one  and  all,  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  ought  not  to  be  longer 
delayed.  The  opening  to  market  of  this  in- 
valuable and  unequalled  coal  and  iron  estate,  the 


property  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
each  and  every  citizen  is  interested,  and  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  great  revenue  it  will  yield  when 
the  coal  and  iron  ore  veins  are  opened,  leased 
and  in  work-rand  not  only  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  the  whole  country  around  the  estate 
will  reap  advantages  from  it  when  brought  into 
operation — should  be  immediately  and  un- 
ceasingly persevered  in,  until  this  very  necessary 
and  very  desirable  work  is  accomplished. 

To  enable  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia — the 
owners  of  the  extensive  mineral  estate,— the 
"Girard"  or  "City"  Coal  Lands,— to  form 
some  idea  of  the  value  thereof,  its  extent  and 
capabilities  are  compared  with  other  anthracitie 
estates,  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coal  fields, 
now  in  their  infancy  as  regards  their  future  value, 
hf  the  following  facts,  which  are  respectfully 
submitted  for  their  consideration. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Ci  G.  Childs, 
Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial List,  a  table  is  inserted  with,  the  names 
and  eost  of  the  canals  and  railroads  leading  to 
the  mines,  from  which  are  extracted  the  following 
items: 

Mauch  Chunk  Railroad — from  Summit 
and  Rhume  Run  Mines  to  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  back  track,  30  miles  of 
railroad,  cost  (GOOiOOO 

Beaver  Meadow  Railroad — ^From  the 
Beaver  Meadows  to  the  landing  on 
the  Lehigh  Canal,  20  miles  of  rail- 
road, cost  $300,000 
Hazleton  Railroad  to  Lehigh  Canal,  10 

miles  railroad,  cost  (120,000 

Buck   Mountain  Railroad  to   Lehigh 

Canal,  4  miles  railroad,  cost  $40,000 

Ly  kens'  Valley  Railroad  to 
Susquehanna  Canal,  10 
miles,  cost  $200,000 

Wiconisco  Canal  to  Millers-  . 
burg  on  Susquehanna,  12 
miles  of  canal,  cost  $70,000  $270,000 

The  Lehigh  Company's  railway  between  the 
mines  and  Mauch  Chunk,'  where  the  coal  is 
shipped  on  the  canal,  is  a  series  of  inclined 
planes.  The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  has  two 
inclined  planes,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  Com- 
pany's Road  has  inclined  planes.  The  **  Girard" 
or  "  City"  coal  lands  may  be  connected  at  New 
Boston,  the  head  of  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad,  by 
constructing  a  railroad  of  some  five  to  six  miles, 
without  an  inclined  plane. 

The  surface  area  of  the  City  coal  lands  is  four 
times  as  large  as  the  estate  of  the  Lehigh  Com- 
pany within  the  coal  field ;  it  is|  twenty  times  as 
large  as  that  portion  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
estate  within  the  coal  field ;  tweuty  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  Hazleton  Company,  and  so  with 
the  other  e:states  named  in  .the  list — and  the 
whole  of  these  estates  combined,  which  cost  up- 
wards of  one  million  of  dollars  to  open  them  to 
marketi  are  not  more  than  one  half  the  extent  of 
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the  <*  Girard"  coal  lands,  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia; — ^and  in  addition  to  this  the 
thickness  and  number  of  the  coal  veins  in  the 
same  area  of  surface,  in  the  City  coal  lands,  far 
outstrip  several  of  the  properties  before  named. 

The  coal  it)  the  estate,  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  is  in  character  and  quality  simi- 
lar to  the  best  on  the  Lehigh,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  advantages  for  draining  the 
mines,  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  the  abundance 
of  timber,  and  many  other  natural  facilities,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  eoal  maybe  mined  at  very  low 
rates,  and  as  every  indication  exists  in  favour  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  iron  ore  within  the  limits 
of  the  coal  field,  the  value  of  the  city  coal  lands 
must  be  enhanced  far  beyond  what  we  can  pos- 
sibly conceive — for  where  the  material  is,  and 
that  in  abundance,  as  is  the  case  here,— and  the 
only  legitimate  place  for  iron  making  being  in 
the  coal  field,  blast  furnaces  will  be  built,  and 
with  tliese,  towns  and  villages  will  spring  up, 
with  manufactories,^  workshops  and  stores. 
These  things  duly  considered,  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  great  and  ever-increasing  value  that 
must  follow  the  opening  to  market  of  the  coal 
and  iron  ore  lands,  in  the  Mahanpy  and  Shamo- 
kin  coal  regions,  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia. 

Wh.  F.  Roberts,  Engineer  of  Mines. 
.     J)anwllej  Feb.  1,  1848. 


From  the  Sandny  SchoelJounal. 
A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  IN  A  DARK  CELLAR. 

Before  relating  the  incident  to  which  I  am 
about  to  call  the  reader's  attention,  I  must  dve 
you  a  short  account  of  the  Bethlehem  Sunday- 
School,  with  which  tliat  incident  is  connected. 
This  school  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  in  the  upper  part  of  this  city,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood chiefly  composed  of  poor  people, 
many  of  whose  children  have  no  oihet  instruc- 
tion than  that  which  they  receive  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  school  was  commenced  three  years  ago,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  members  of  several  dif- 
ferent evangelical  denominations,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  much  self-denial  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  have  been  found  at  their 
posts  endeavouring  to  point  these  ignorant  but 
immortal  pupils  to  the  ^«Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*'  There  was 
at  one  time  in  the  school  a  class  of  adult  females, 
who  manifested  much  anxiety  to  learn  to  read. 
It  was  truly  interesting  to  see  these  poor  mothers 
(some  of  them  with  uieir  infants  in  their  arms) 
sitting  down  with  the  children  to^  learn  their 
alphabet.  Six  who  commenced  with  their  let- 
ters leaned  to  read,  and  two  of  the  number,  we 
trust,  were  led  to  see  their  lost  condition,  and  to 
fiee  to  Jesus  for  refuge.  But  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  scholars,  though  the  first,  was  not  the 
only  object  of  solicitude.  During  the  first  year, 
it  was  not  unconmion  to  see  teachers  at  the  close 


of  the  school  on  Sabbath  evenings  distributing 
jackets,  pantaloons,  frocks,  bonnets,  shoes,  ^c., 
among  ragged  children.  Some  who  had  never 
possessed  a  pair  of  shoes,  were  here  supplied 
with  them ;  and  many  who  came  covered  with 
rags,  were  sent  home  clad  in  a  decent  suit  But 
this  plan  of  distributing  was  fouud  to  create 
jealousies  and  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  scholars ;  so  that  now  when  cloihing  is 
needed  it  is  taken  to  their  homes.  We  found 
some  of  the  boys  almost  in  a  wild  state,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  manage  them. 
Others  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  into  the 
school  at  all. 

One  Sabbath,  several  months  since,  as  we 
were  wending^our  way  to  the  little  school-house, 
we  saw,  as  usual,  a  group  of  boys  at  play.  The 
place  they  had  chosen  for  their  amusement  was 
a  steam  aaw-mill.  They  had  often  been  re- 
proved for  similar  conduct,  and  urged  to  attend 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  it  did  not  surprise  us 
that  on  perceiving  onr  approach  they  scattered. 
Some  hid  under  the  mill,  others  behind  timber 
and  plank,  so  that  when  vire  reached  the  spot  it 
was  apparently  deserted.  Knowing  from  past 
experience  that  all  efforts  to  persuade  them  to 
accompany  Us  would  be  useless,  we  addressed 
to  one  or  two  of  them  a  few  admonitory  words, 
and  passed  on.  The  school  was  thinly  attended, 
and  at  its  close  one  inquired,  what  shall  be  done 
Tor  those  wicked  boys?  The  following  plan 
was  agreed  upon.  The  male  teachers,  three  in 
number,  were  to  visit  the  saw-mill;  two  were  to 
pass  around  to  the  farther  end  of  the  buildinj  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  boys  in  that  direcuon, 
while  the  third  was  to  enter  in  front.  Thus  we 
were  giving  them  a  Sunday-school  on  their  own 
ground.  But  when  we  reached  the  place  not  a 
boy  was  to  be  found.  We  knew  their  habits  too 
well  to  suppose  they  had  retired  quietly  to  their 
homes.  The  probability  was  that,  foreseeing 
our  return,  they  had  changed  their  pkce  of 
amusement. 

With  heavy  hearts  we  passed  on,  and  soon 
came  to  a  large  unoccupied  building.  At  an 
open  cellar  door  stood  a  boy,  evidently  watching 
our  movements,  and  communicating  the  result  of 
his  observations  to  some  one  below ;  we  entered 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room  some  forty 
or  fifty  feet  long,  and  perhaps  one-third  as  wide, 
entirely  under  ground,  with  no  light  excepting 
that  which  came  in  at  the  entrance!  N#t  an 
object  was  visible ;  but  we  perceived  by  a  slight 
tittering  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  that  the 
objects  of  our  search  were  there.  One  of  our 
number  addressed  them  respecting  their  wicked 
course,  and  reminded  them  that  though  they 
were  hid  here  from  our  view,  the  eye  of  God 
was  upon  them,  and  that  he  could  not  only  s^ 
their  bodies,  but  could  tell  all  their  thoughts. 
The  speaker  then  related  the  history  of  one 
whose  eariy  course  strikii&gly  resembled  tliat 
which  these  boys  were  now  punningt  and  who 
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ended  his  career  on  the  gaUowa !  At  the  eom- 
raencement  pf  this  narrative,  one  or  two  of  the 
boys  came  out  and  stood  near  the  speaker.  One 
by  one  they  left  their  hiding  place,  tiH  all  stood 
in  a  line  before  us,  eager  listeners.  We  then 
offered  up  a.^hort  prayer,  during  which  we 
thought  some  of  the  boys  wept;  and  before  we 
left,  all  promised  to  attend  Sabbath-school  regu- 
larly, and  they  kept  their  promise.  The  school 
now  numbers  sixty  scholars  and  twelve  teachers, 
and  if  no  other  good  had  been  accomplished 
than  that  which  we  have  received  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  should  be  amply  repaid  for  out 
trouble ;  but  we  trust  that  much  other  good  has 
been  done.  God  has  evidendy  blessed  out  la- 
bours, and  to  his  name  be  all  the  praise.      P. 

CROPS  IN  1847. 

A.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Courier 
and  Enyuirer  gives  the  following  particulars 
from  the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  l(o  year  is  mentioned  in 
the  letter,  but  1847  is  doubtless  intended  :^- 

Grains^  Sfc.  BuBhds. 

Indian   Corn  crop  throughout  the 

Union,  540,000,000 

Rye  crop  throughout  the  Union,  31,850,000 
Buckwheat    crop    throughout     the 

Union,  11,674,000 

Barley  crop  throughout  the  Union,  5,735,000 
Oat  crop  throughout  the  Union,  288,530,000 
Potato  crop  throughout  the  Union,    97,018,000 

This  last  .crop,  (Potatoes,)  it  seems,  has  very 
much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  rot, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Government 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  may  contain 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject 

The  tobacco  crop  was  219,964,000  pounds,  a 
slight  diminution  compared  to  former  years. 
Cotton  crop,  pounds,  1,026,500,000 

Rice  crop,  pounds,  103,400,500 

Silk  crop,  pounds  of  cocoons,  404,600 

Viota  the  PenntjlTaDbi  loqulfttr. 
CULTVUB  OF  THE   CRANBBRRT. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  first  cranberries 
were  cnltivated  in  England,  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who,  in  1813,  produced  3i 
bnahels  from  a  bied  eighteen  feet  square.  S. 
Bates  of  Billingham,  Massachusetts,  has  culti- 
vated this  fruit  for  several  years  on  dry  soil  with 
the  utmost  success — ^the  fruit  being  double  the 
usual  size.  Mr.  6.'s  method  is  to  plough  his 
land — strike  out  driUs  twenty  inches  apart,  into 
which  he  puts  a  quantity  of  swamp  muck— then 
sets  out  the  plants  in  these  drilU  four  or- five 
inches  apart— hoeing  them  the  first  season. 
Capt  Hennr  Hall,  of  Barnstable,  has  cultivated 
this  fruit  for  npore  than  twenty  years.  His 
method  is  to  spread  on  his  swampy  grounds  a 
quantity  of  sand  or  gravel  to  kill  the  grass — ^then 
dig  shallow  holes  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and 


sets  in  sods  of  cranberries  ten  or  twelve  inches 
square.  Mr.  Gardner,of  Nantucket,  has  cultivated 
them  on  Tf  anoicket  Island,  with  great  success  in 
the  following^  manner :  He  sekcts  a  spot  of 
ground  that  will  keep  rather  moist  throughout 
the  season— takes  off  the  top  soil  two  inches 
deep^-(an  easier  method  would  be  to  plough  the 
land  four  or  five  inches  deep,  completely  turn" 
ing  over  the  furrow  ;)  he  then  ploughs  and  har- 
rows the  ground-^-strikes  out  drills  twenty  inches 
apart— enriches  with  swamp  muck,  and  sets  out 
the  plants  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Others 
are  set  out  in  hills,  by  putting  a  small  sod  of 
vines  four  feet  apart  each  way.  By  any  of  the 
above  methods  no  cultivation  is  needed  afler  the 
first  year,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  vines 
completely  cover  the  ground* 

Rakes  arq  now  made  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  gathering  cranberries, 
with  which  one  man  ga&ers  fifty  bushels  in  a 
day. 

If  by  raking,  a  few  vines  are  pulled  up,  it  is 
an  advantage,  as  it  loosens  the  ground  and  acts 
as  a  partisd  cultivatiouf.  Afler  being  gathered, 
the  fruit  is  passed  through  a  fanning  miU,  to  fi^ 
them  from  any  leaves  or  pieces  of  vines  that 
may  have  come  off  in  raking. 

Afler  this,  if  there  are  any  bruised  ones  in  a 
lot,  they  may  be  run  over  a  platform  slighdy  in- 
clined, on  wiiich  should  be  nailed  crossways  a 
few  pieces  of  common  plastering  lath — the 
bruised  fruit  will  not  run  on,  but  is  gathered  up 
and  thrown  away  or  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

When  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  or 
Asia,  put  them  in  new  tight  casks,  and  fill  up 
with  water ;  they  will  arrive  at  their  destination 
in  perfect  order. 

During  a  winter  as  mild  as  the  present,  the 
land  might  be  put  in  order,  and  the  plant  put 
into  the  ground  at  any  time  from  the  opening  of 
spring  until  the  ^nth  of  May. 

B*    6.   BOSWELL. 

PMladdphia,  FA  2,  1848. 


Lieut  Burke,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  has 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  states,  that 
one  of  the  salt  beds  of  Scinde  contains  an  area 
of  300  miles  of  salt,  of  an  average  thickness  of 
3  feet,  ^r  a  supply  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
100,000,000  of  people  for  1600  years. — Joum. 
of  Commerce. 

HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

BT  BOEACS  8HITH. 

Day-8tftn  1  that  ope  yonr  eyes  with  man,  to  twinkle 

From  fftinbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation, 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation : 

Ye  matin  worshippers !  who  bending  lowly 
Before  the  aprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye. 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high  t 
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.  Te  bright  mosaics  I  that  with  storied  beauty 
The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instinctive  duty 
Your  forms  create  !        « 

'Neath  cloister'd  boughs,  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth. 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 

A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand  {  ^ 

But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn. 
Which  God  hath  plann'd  : 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps^the  sun  and  moon  supply: 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander, 

Through  the  green  aisles,  or  stretch'd  upon  the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  wayaof  God: 

Ypnr  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers  I  are  living  preachers- 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. . 

Floral  apostles  1  that  in  dewy  splendor 

*<  Weep  without  love  and  blush  without  a  crime,'' 
Oh  I  may  I  deeply  learn  and  ne'er  surrender 
Your  love  sublime  1 

"  Thou  Wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory. 

Arrayed,"  the  lilies  cry,  **\n  robes  like  ours; 
Qow  vain  thy  grandeur !  ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers !" 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  Artist ! 

With  which  thou  paintest  Nature's  wide  spread  hall. 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 
Oflovetoall! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers !  though  made  for  pleasure; 

Blooming  o'er  field  and  wave,  by  day  and  night. 
From  every  source  vour  sanction  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight. 

Ephemeral  sages !  what  instructions  hoary 

For  soch  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish  scope  I 
Each  fading  calyx  a  numsfito  mori, 
Yet  fount  of  hope  I 

Posthumous  glories!  angel-like  collection! 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bulb,  interr'd  in  earth, 
To  mte  ye  are  a  type  of  resurrection 
And  second  birth. 

Were  I,  O  God  I  in  churchleM  lands  remaining. 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines. 
My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines  I 


GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 

Pialm  xM.  S. 

Yes  1  He  is  a  *•  refuge," — ^when  sadness  o'ercasts 
The  spirit,  while  rocked  in  this  world's  wintry  blast, 
Still,  still  to  one  home,  can  the  sorrowful  flee 
And  lean  in  its  weakness.  Great  Guardian  on  Thee. 

Yes  1  He  is  a  "  refuge,"— the  tempests  may  roll 
In  darkness  and  cloud  o'er  the  wave-beaten  soul ; 
Still  turning  on  high,  through  the  gloom  it  can  see 
A  calm,  peaceful  dwelling.  Creator  in  Thee.  ' 


Yes !  He  is  a  "i;efoge,"— worn,  weak  and  ilotie, 
As  the  heart  bends  in  sadness,  o'er  cares  all  its  own, 
It  feels,  still  beloved  may  that  fainting  one  be, 
And  cared  for,  and  guided.  Oh !  Father  by  Thee. 

Yes  I  He  is  a  «  refuge,"— -through  life's  chequered  day, 
Thus  far,  hath  one  pilgrim  still  proved  him  her  sUiy, 
And  oh!  when  borne  over  time's  billowy  sea, 
Be  her  refuge,  Eternal  Redeemer  I  in  Thee. 

M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoKOREBS. — ^In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Ten  Regiment  Bill  has  been  continued  by  Hunter, 
of  Virginia,  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  Miller,  of  New 
Jersey,  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  Tumey,  of  Ten- 
nessee^ and  Breese,  of  Illinois.  A  bilj  to  establish 
a  Territorial  GoTemment  in  Oregon,  has  been  re- 
ported. Resolations  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
mstructing  their  Senators  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Wilmot  ProvisOi  have  been  presented. 

In  the  House,  resolutions  presenting  cold  medals - 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  to  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  have  been  pa^d,  yeas  about  180— J.  R. 
Giddings  alone  voting  in  the  negative.  A  large 
number  of  members  appear  to  have  been  absent 
at  the  time.  J.  R.  Giddmga  subsequently  offered 
resolations  thanking  Albert  Gallatin  for  bus  efforts 
against  the  war.  They  were  laid  on  the  table, 
132  to  45.  The  Loan  Bill  is  under,  discussion  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  sum  now  called  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  $16,000,000; 
and  to  this  the  bill  will  probably  be  conforroed. 

Pennsylvania  Lboislature. — A  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  so  that 
Jndges  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  has  passed 
the  ^nate  by  a  vote  of  19  to  1 1.  The  bill  tor  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  been  defeated 
bv  a  vote  of  11  to  16. 

We  learn  that  a  bill  for  the  further  protectioaof 
personal  liberty,  has  passed  the  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island,  b)r  a  vote  of  39  to  16  in  the  Hoooe, 
and  by  an  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill  is  said  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  the  Massachu- 
setts act,  and  very  similat*  to  our  own. 

Mexico.— President  Anaya'sterm  of  office  has 
expired,  and  it  is  reported  that  Pena  y  Pena  has 
again  become  Presiaent,  by  rip[ht  of  his  office  of 
Chief  Justice.  A  projected  msurrection  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  had  been  discovered  and  prevent- 
ed. 

Europe,— By  the  arrival  of"  the  Sarah  Sands  at 
New  York  on  the  10th  inst.,  Liveipool  dates  to  the 
22nd  ult ,  have  been  received.  But  Hitle  change 
had  take^n  place  since  the  sailing  of  the  Acadia. 
Both  the  Corn  and  Cotton  markets  were  flat,  with 
a  downward  tendency.  The  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  continued,  and  the  money  market  nad  be- 
come comparatively  easy,  but  there  was  still  a 
great  want  of  confidence,  and  operations  were 
conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  with  great 
caution.  The  state  of  monetary  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent was  rather  unfavourable.  The  surrenderof 
Abdel  Kader  (noticed  in  our  20th  number,)  was 
made  on  the  pledge  of  the  Duke  d'Aomale,  go- 
vernor general  of  Alp:iers,  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed m  go  to  St.  Jean'd'Acre,  or  to  Egypt.  The 
French  Government  had  broken  faith' with  him, 
and  placed  h  m  in  condnement. 
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CONSmERATIONS  ON  THE  LAWFULNESS  OF 
WAR  UNDER  THE  OOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

••Shall  the  awoid  devour  forever  ?'»— S  8am.  ii.  96. 
(CoDcluded  from  page  3S9.) 

It  may  be  said,*— indeed  it  oAen  is  said,  that 
war,  though  an  evil,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  present  state  of  the  world ;  and  this 
eoncluaion  may  serre  to  quiet  the  consciences  of 
many,  whose  feelings  revolt  at  the  fearful  re- 
alities of  war.  Let  us  examine  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusion,  that  war  is  unavoidable — ^has 
the  trial  been  made,  and  found  to  be  impractic^ 
Ue? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  no  instance  of 
a  $lrictly  national  character  has  yet  occurred,  to 
test  the  practicability  of  the  principjes  for  whieh 
ire  plead, — an  unreasoning  reliance  upon  the 
Omnipotent  Arm  for  protection  and  defence. 
There  is,  however,  a  case  to  which  we  may  re- 
fer, of  a  strong  character,  and  sufficiently  national 
lor  all  the  purposes  of  our  argument  Penhsyl- 
rania,  it  is  known,  was  settled  by  men  who 
believed  that  Christianity  forbade  war  under  any 
and  every  pretext.  They  acted  in  strict  accord- 
anee  with  this  belief.  They  planted  themselves 
io  the  midst  of  savages.  They  were  «urroupded 
by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  written  treaties,  or 
the  obligations  of  revealed  religion ;  by  men  who 
were  addicted  to  war  in  its  most  sanguinary  and 
revolting  forms ; — and  yet  ''for  more  ^an  seventy 
years,*'*  and  up  to  theiime  that  the  government 
of  the  Colony  passed  into  other  hands,  they  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  peace. 

•»The  Pennsyivanians,"  says  Clarkson,  ''be- 
came armed,  though  without  arms;  they  be«> 
came  surong,  though  without  strength ;  they 
became  safe  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and 
never,  during  the  administration  of  William  Penn, 
or  that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a 

•Pnmd. 


quarrel  or  a  war."—"  Whatever  the  quarrels  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Indians  were  with  others,  they 
uniformly  respected,  and  held  sacred,  as  it  were, 
the  territories  of  William  Penn.'* 

The  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  relying  upon 
Divine  protecdon,  placed  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  savages,  without  the  means  of  resisting  ag- 
gression;— and  even  savage  magnanimity  felt  the 
appeal — suppressed  the  wai:-cry — and  permitted 
them  to  possess  the  land  in  undisturbed  repose. 
What  a  lesson,  may  we  not  ask,  to  Christian 
nations  \ 

How  painfully,  how  instructively,  does  the 
situation  of  other  American  colonies  contrast 
with  this !  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it  i 
but  refer  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  confiding  spirit, 
and  peaceable  deportment,  if  practiced  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  towards  nations  professing  the 
benign  religion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  more 

dangerous,  or  less  successful  ?     We  trust  not 

such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  libel  upon  mankind 
— a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion— and  an  inexcusable  distrust  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  by  referring 
to  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law.  It  is  conceded  that  many  of  these 
wars  were  authorized  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  for  purposes  of  his  orn  inscrutable 
wisdom;  but  this  high  autharitv  cannot  be 
claimed  by  Christian  nations ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  two  dispensadons  are  easentia^y 
different — that  holy  men  during  the  continuance 
of  the  legal  dispensation,  predicted,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  nations  should  cease  to  liA  up 
sword  against  nation,  or  to  learn  war  any  more. 
We  have  seep  that  the  Divine  Author  and 
Founder  of  the  existing  dispensation,  called  the 
attention  of  his  followers  to  those  Violent  and 
vindictive  passions,  the  indulgence  of  which 
were  aMowed  under  the  Law,  for  the  express 
purpese  of  excluding  them  from  the  code  of 
morals  which  it  was  His  purpose  to  establish ; 
and  that  His  immediate  followers,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  nearly  two  centuries,  firmly  believed 
that  war  was  forbidden  by  their  Divine  Master.  . 
We  have  shown  that  the  conviction  was  so  * 
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solemnly  sealed  upon  their  consciences,  that 
when  called  by  the  rulers  of  that  day  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  no  earthly  consideration  or  sufiering 
could  induce  them  to  swerve  from  ihSs  article  of 
primitive  Christian  faiths 

And  the  early  writers,  Ireneus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  TertuUian,  affirm  as  their  belief,  that  the 
prophecy  which  declares  that  men  should  turn 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hoqks,  was  then  fiilfiUed. 

With  the  hope  of  enforcing  our  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showinjgtliat 
they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we  here  offer 
the  sentiments  of  persons  respecting  it,  who 
lived  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  were  emi- 
nent for  their  piety  or  learning. 

"  War,"  says  Erasmus,  "  does  more  harm  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their  properly 
and  persons  :** — and  again,  «•  They  who  defend 
war,  must  defend  the  dispositions  which  lead  to 
war  ;  and  these  dispositions  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  Gospel." 

Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  asserts 
that  ^  War  has  practices  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rules  df 
moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  to  the 
benignity  of  Christianity." 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 
high  Chancellor  of  England,  says,  that'  «*  War 
introduces  and  propagates  opinions  ^and  practices 
as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth ;  it  lays 
our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  as  our  gar- 
dens and  habitations  ;  and  we  can  as  easily  pre- 
serve the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of 
the  other,  under  the  cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums 
and  trumpets." 

William  Law,  a  pious  minister  of  the  church 
of  England*  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,"  avers 
that  **  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war." 

The  etninent  Dr.  V.  Knox,  aftei:  remarking 
that  almost  all  the  professions  have  some  cha- 
racteristic manner,  observes,  "It  happens,  un- 
fortonately,  thai  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  in- 
fidelity, are  thought  by  weaJcer  minds,  almost  as 
necessary  a  part  ot  a  soldier's  uniform,  as  his 
shoulder-knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to  decline 
intoxication,  to  profess  a  regard  for  religion, 
would  be  almost  as  ignominious  as  to  refuse  a 
challenge.*' 

The  British  poet,  Southey,m>twithstandinghe 
had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native  land,  was 
constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  hi^h  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  refuse  to  fight;  and  he  declares 
that  "The  prohibition  of  war  by  0\ir  Divine 
Master,  is  plain,  literal  and  undeniable.^' 

The    Bishop  of   Llandaff,   already   qtioted, 

'  says,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  of 

Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over 

the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the 

*   minds  of  public  men  in  their  public  capacities, 

over  Uie  minds  of  men  constituting  the  councils 


of  Princes, — ^when  this  happy  period  shall  ar- 
rive, war  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.'* 

Now,  if  it,  be  Irue  thut— **The  dispositions 
which  lead  to  wanr  are  Absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Gospel ;"-— if  they  *♦  are  quite  abhorrent  to 
the  beni^ity  of  Christianity  ;" — ^if  war  "  intro- 
duces and  propagates  opintons  and  practices  as 
much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth;"— if  it 
*'  lays  oiir  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  at 
our  gardens  and  habitations,"  and  renders  it  as 
difficult  to  preserve  **  the  beauty  of  th6  one,  as 
the  integrity  of  the  otlier :  "-^ 

If  **  £ere  is  not  u  rirtne  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war ;"— if  it  ia  pro- 
ductive of  '« profligacy,  libertinism,  and  infi- 
delity ;" — if  ail  this  be  true,  should  not  every 
wise  and  good  man — should  not  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  their  feliow-iBen,  unite  in  one  mat  and 
untiring  effort  to  abolish^— to  banish  irom  the 
earth  this  cruel,  demoraJiziiig  and  destructive 
scourge  ? 

A  state  of  universal  and  enduring  peace— even 
if,  as  some  supj>ose,  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providencei  at 
some  remote  period  of  time,-^is  a  delightful 
theme  to  contemplate. 

We,  also,  believe,  in  accordance  with  jwophecy, 
that  it  will  arrive ;  but,  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
a  result  of  individual  faithfulness.  We  fully 
unite  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
that  peace  \vill  become  universal,  •'whenever 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper 
influence ;" — and  we  have  shown  that  Christi- 
anity did  produce  it,  in  an  earlier  and  purer  slate 
of  the  Church — so  far,  at  least,  as  Christianity 
prevailed. 

If,  then,  peace  on  earth  be  looked  to  as  an  end 
und  an  aim  of  our  holy  religion — is  not  each 
individual  believer  called  upon  to  cultivate  in 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  promote  in  others, 
those  feelings,  and  that  course  of  conduct  which 
are  calculated  to  produce  this  blessed  effect? 

We  have  ventured  especially  to  request  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sible station  of  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  this  subject,  because,  what- 
ever affects  the  character-of  *thi8  religion,  or  op- 
poses its  progress  in  the  world,  seems  peculiarly 
to  claim  their  notice.  And  we  would  suggest, 
that  the  fact  of  our  country  being  at  the  present 
time  en^^viged  in  war,  furnishes  a  stjrong  reason 
for  entering  into  a  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

May  we  venture  to  ask  whether  those  pacific 
principles  by  which  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age<^and,  indeed,  during  the  first  and  greater 
part  of  the  second  centuries,  was  so  remarkably 
distinguished,  are  inculcated  by  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  present  day,  wi&  that  clearness 
and  fulness,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled? 
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Even  thoTO  who  ()o  not  fully  unite  with  us  in 
the  belief,  that  ♦*  war  is  unreservedly  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  religion/'  must  admit  that,  be- 
sides the  misery  and  suffering  it  produces — it  is 
highly  demoralizing — and  that  it  eminently  tends 
to  retard  the  progress  of  vital  religion  among 
men  : — and  if  so,  the  glorious  tlieme  of  <*  peace 
on  earth  "  should  not  fail  to  find  devoted  advo- 
cates in  all  who  are  sincerely  seeking  to  promote 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  Uieir  fellow- 
men. 

We  are  aware  that .  when  the  public  mind  is 
strongly  excited,  it  may  require  great  moral 
courage,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty, 
to  enable  a  pastor  to  stand  firmly  At  his  post,  and 
advocate  the  noble  cause  of  peace.  But  these 
are  occasions  when,  by  reason  of  the  position 
he  occupies,  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
people,  and  the  influence  he  exerts  upon  theur 
feelings,  he  may— by  restraining,  or  by  giving  a 
right  direction  to  the  popular  impulse— 4>ecome 
instrumental  in  hastening  the  day  when  righteous- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  attention  to  one 
view  of  the  subject  of  war,  which  commends 
itself  with  awful  solemnity  to  the  consideration 
of  all,  and  with  peculiar  force  to  those  we  are 
now  addressing.  We  refer  to  the  ultimate — to 
the  unseen  consequences  of  war — to  the  final 
state  of  the  myriads  of  spirits,  disembodied,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  ferocious  passions,  and  sent  uncalled, 
into  the  world  of  righteous  retribution. 

The  reflection  is  awful  indeed — and  must,  we 
would  fain  hope,  command  the  most  serious  at- 
tention ; — ^and  by  producing  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  otter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  meek, 
forgiving,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  lead 
to  increased  and  earnest  eflforts  to  eradicate  from 
the  earth  this  scourge  to  the  family  of  man« 

If,  then,  the  fruits  of  war  be  anguish  unspeaka- 
ble, and  bitterness  in  the  latter  end— -how  strong 
—how  powerful  is  the  claim  upon  our  eflbrts  to 
oppose  it,  and  restore  the  Church  to  the  state  of 
purity  in  which  it  stood  in  the  primitive  period 
of  its  existence ! 

May  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  eflfected ; — when  nation  shall 
no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  and  the 
people  shall  learn  war  no  more ;  but  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  sh^U  become  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ  ^ 
Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  Meeting 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  FriendSf  of  the   Yearly  Meeting 
of  JVew  York,  held  in  the  City  of  JVew  York, 
ike  4dh  of  First  month,  1848. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


It  is  thjr  duty  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind,  as  it 
'm  thy  interest  that  man  should  be  friendly  to 
thee. 


For  Prlendi'  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ELI  WHITNEY. 
(Concluded  trom  page  8S8.J 

As  the  fecility  with  which  cotton  was  eleaned 
of  its  seed  by  Whitney's  gin  caused  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  so,  that  augmen- 
tation created  a  pressing  demand  for  the  gin,  and 
soon  called  into  existence  one  or  two  rival  ma- 
chines. One  of  these  was  the  roller  gin,  which 
crushed  the  seeds  between  heavy  rollers,  but 
the  fragments  were  sUU  apt  to  adhere  to  the  cot- 
ton, and  thus  render  it  inferior  to  that  cleaned 
by  the  former  instrument.  Another  rival  ma- 
chine was  constructed  on  Whitney's  plan,  with 
teeth  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  saw,  on  a  circular 
rim  of  iron,  instead  of  being  composed  of  pro* 
jecting  wires.  While  these  eflforts  to  supplant 
his  machines  were  going  on  in  Georgia,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  his  shop  in  New  Haven 
consumed  by  fire,  with  all  his  papers  and  ma- 
chinery. By  this  event  he  was  reduced  to 
bankruptcy;  but  neither  Miller  nor  Whitney 
was  of  desponding  temperament,  and  they  were 
aroused  by  this  untoward  accident  to  more  vigor- 
ous exertions.  Yet,  as  the  former  had  but  little 
money  at  his  command,  and  the  latter  had  nei- 
ther money  nor  any  thing  to  ofifer  as  security, 
except  the  uncertain  proceeds  of  his  future  in- 
dustry, they  were  willing  to  receive  as  a  favour 
the  loan  of  money  at  twelve  per  cent  per 
annum. 

While  these  difficulties  were  pressing  upon 
them,  a  rumor  was  put  in  circulation,  that  the 
staple  of  the  cotton,  which  was  cleaned  by  this 
gin,  was  greatly  injured  by  the  operation.  This 
was  a  blow  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  the  consequence  appeared  for  a  time  likely 
to  be  a  total  failure  of  their  hopes.  The  mer- 
chants would  purchase  the  cotton  only  at  a  re- 
duced  price,  and  those  who  were  trespassing  on 
their  patent  rights,  held  them  in  derision.  At 
the  same  time,  the  roller  gin  appeared  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  Whitney's,  and  was  by  many 
persons  preferred  to  it. 

As  this  rumor  was  ostensibly  founded  chiefly 
on  the  experience  of  the  English  manufacturers, 
it  became  an  important  object  with  Miller  and 
Whitney  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  report ;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  latter 
should  repair  to  England,  to  challenge  a  rigid 
comparison  of  the  cotton  cleaned  by  his  gin, 
with  that  which  was  extricated  from  its  seed  by 
other  means.  He  was  entirely  confideat,  that 
the  prejudice  which  was  raised^  and  industrious- 
ly fomented  in  the  South,  would  be  removed  by 
the  proper  experiments;'  and  this  confidence 
was  eventually  discovered  to  be  well  founded. 

At  this  time  (1796)  Miller  and  Whitney  had 
thirty  gins  in  various  parts  of  Georgia,  some  of 
which  were  impelled  by  horses  or  oxen,  anil 
others  by  water.  Of  these,  a  number  were 
standing  idle.    The^  had  also  invested  about 
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$10,000  in  real  estate,  which  was  suited  only  to 
the  purposesi  of  ginning  cotton.  It  was,  of 
course,  essential  to  their  success,  that  the  cha- 
i^cter  of  their  machine  shoi^M  be  cleared  of  the 
defect  imputed  to  it;  and  E.  Whitney,  during 
nearly  the  whole  year,  deemed  himself  on  the 
point  of  departure  for  Europe.  But  the  funds 
requisite  toaefray  the  unavoidable  expense,  could 
not  be  procured,  and  the  plan  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  reputation  of  Whit- 
ney's gin  was  restored.  Respectable  manufac- 
turers at  home  and  abroad*  gave  certificates  in 
its  favour,  and  the  cotton  cleaned  by  it  was  soon 
preferred  to  any  other  in  the  market.  But  another 
'difficulty  was  presented,  by  the  want  of  integri- 
ty in  the  cotton  planters  or  dealers  in  the  article. 
The  encroachment  on  their  patent  rights  had 
become  so  extensive,  as  nearly  to  annihilate  the 
value  of  the  patent ;  and  the  issue  of  the  first 
trial  which  they  were  able  to  procure  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  discoura^ng. 

A  person  befng  prosecuted  for  using  Whitney's 
gin  without  a  license  from  the  patentees,  the 
judge  gave  a  chaige  so  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiffs,  that  the  defendant  told  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  would  give  two  thousand  dollars 
to  be  free  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  yet, 
af\er  about  an  hour's  consultation,  that  jury  gave 
a  verdict  against  the  patentees  ;  and  this  verdict 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on.  the  quibble  of 
law-^that  tlie  legal  offence  consisted  in  makings 
devinng  and  using,  or  selling  the  machine; 
whereas  the  defendant  was  only  charged  with 
using  it.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1707. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  validity  of 
their  patent  right  again  before  the  court  at  Sa- 
vannah in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  but 
in  this  case  they  failed  even  of  obtaining  a  trial. 
The  result  of  the  first  trial,  and  the  failure  to 
procure  a  second,  induced  the  patentees  to  re- 
linquish the  design  of  monopolizing  the  ginning 
of  cotton'  themselves ;  and  they  would  willingly 
have  sold  the  right  of  using  their  gin  to  the  cot- 
ton planters ;  but  very  few  would  buy  a  right 
which  they  could  use  without  purchasing ;  and, 
of  the  few  who  did,  a  small  number  only  paid 
the  cash.  They  generally  gave  their  notes,  and 
afterwards  evaded,  by  various  subterfuges,  the 
payment  of  these  obligations;  so  that  an  agent, 
who  was  employed  to  make  a  tour  of  collection 
tlirough  the  State  of  Georgia,  could  not  recover 
money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses.  Thus,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  assiduous  attention,  and  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  all  the  money  they  could 
earn  or  borrow,  the  patentees  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  mass  of  the  population  in  their 
adopted  State,  appairent'y  united  in  a  league  to 
deprive  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  of  all  the 
benefits  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity.  This  case, 
if  it  stood  alone,  might  probably  be  ponsidered 
as  a  specimen  of  slaveholding  morality. 

Neat  the  close  of  the  year  ISOI,  proposals 


from  Miller  .and  Whitney  were  laid  before  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  which,  after 
representing  the  importance  of  their  machine, 
and  stating  that  the  people  of  that  State  were 
gaining  many  millions  of  dollars  by  its  use,  they 
offered  to  transfer  their  patent  right,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina  was  concerned,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, one  half  to  be  paid  on  the  transfer  of  the 
riglit,  and  the  other  by  subsequent  instalments. 
After  some  discussion,  the  legislature  voted  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  purchase  the 
right  in  question,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in  yearly  instal- 
ments of  ten  thousand  dollars  each ;  and  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards  closed  the  session.  Thus 
E.  Whitney  was  left  to  choose  whether  he  would 
accept  the  terms  proposed,  or  try  what  could  be 
obtained  by  other  means.  He  supposed  that, 
from  the  extensive  use  of  the  machine  then 
made  in  the  State,  he  was  entitled  to  four  or  fire 
times  the  sum  offered.  The  value  of  the  land 
was  raised  to  nearly  double  its  former  amount 
by  the  introduction  of  th^  gin  ;  yet  he  judged  it 
safest  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  legislature,  and 
make  the  transfer  required. 

Near  the  end  of  1802,  a  sale  of  the  patent 
right  was  negotiated  with  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  A  tax  was  laid  upon  the  cotton  gins 
used  in  the  State,  to  be  collected  with  other 
taxes  during  fiye  years,  and,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  collection,  ihe  balance  was  punctual- 
ly paid  to  the  patentee.  Application  being 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  that  body, 
in  1803,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  for  four  years, 
of  thirty  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  annum  upon 
every  saw  contained  in  the  gins  used  in  the  State. 
What  sum  was  thus  raised,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed;  but  as  some  of  the  gins  contained  forty  saws, 
it  is  probable  the  amount  was  considerable. 

But  while  the  prospect  was  thus  brightening 
in  these  states,  a  storm  was  gathering  in  another. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  used  in  Geoi^  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  that  Whitney  was  not  the 
original  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  ;  and  the 
governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legislatuce  in 
1803,  called  their  attention  to  the  subject.  A 
committee  of  that  body  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred,  at  length  produced  a  report,  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  not  easily  read 
wilh  entire  equanimity.  After  complaining  of 
the  odiousness  of  monopolies,  and  the  wound 
which  the  exclusive  power  of  the  patentees  to 
tax  the  cultivators  of  cotton  at  pleasure,  must  in- 
flict on  the  culture  and  cleaning  of  that  precious 
commodity,  it  is  asserted  that  a  witness  had 
been  examined,  who  stated'  that  a  certain  indivi- 
dual was  in  possession  of  a  cotton  gin,  in  minia- 
ture, similar  to  Whitney's,  twelve  months 
before  the  latter  was  brought  into  view;. and 
another  witness  had  deposed  that  a  machine,  of 
similar  construction,  was  used  in  Switzerland 
forty  yean  sgo,  for  picking  rags  into  lint    But 
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the  comarittee  does  not  appear  to  have  placed 
mach  reliance  on  these  prior  discoveries,  but 
gravely  concluded,  that  Congress,  when  the 
patent  laws  were  passed,  had  no  idea  of  giving 
power  to  two  individuals  to  tax  the  southern 
states ;  and  that  the  application  of  their  power  to 
cotton  was  not  then  thought  of.  How  these 
sage  legislators  came  to  overlook  the  most  sim- 
ple and  obvious  means  of  escaping  from  the 
tyranny  of  Miller  and  Whitney,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  But  much  less  ingenuity  than  was 
required  to  invent  the  cotton  gin,  might  have 
suggested  the  possibility  of  resuming  the  method 
of  cleaning  their  cotton  which  was  in  use  before 
the  gin  was  invented.  If  with  all  the  exactions 
of  Miller  and  Whitney,  their  machine  was  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  that  was  known,  the  in- 
ventor was  a  benefactor  to  the  planters  of 
Geoma,  and  if  it  was  not,  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  use  it  The  truth,  however,  obviously 
is  that  the  gin  watf  essential  to  the  culture  of 
cotton;  and  must  be  had  whatever  it  might 
cost ;  and  die  object  was  to  enjoy  its  advantages 
without  paying  its  price.  The  report  proposed 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress should  be  instructed  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  procure  such  a  modification  of  the 
patent  laws  as  to  prevent  its  operation  to  the 
injury  of  cotton,  and  the  cramping  of  genius  in 
improvements,  in  Miller  and  Whitney's  patent 
gin,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  price  of  obtaining  a 
right  to  use  it.  Or  in  case  £uch  modification  of 
the  law  should  be  found  impraciicable,  their 
members  should  '*  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
Congress  to  make  compensation  to  Miller  atid 
Whitney  for  their  discovery,  take  up  the  patent 
right,  and  release  Uie  southern  states  from  so 
burdensome  a  grievance.*'  It  was  also  proposed 
that  copies  of  this  report  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  legislatures  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  to  request  their  co-operation, 
through  their  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress 

This  conduct  of  the  Georgia  legislature  is  the 
more  shameful,  from  the  fact,  that  it  plainly  ap- 
pears the  patentees  were  not  deriving  any  profit 
from  the  extensive  use  of  their  gin,  by  which 
the  planters  were  obtaining  such  incalculable 
advantages.  These  measures,  however,  had 
their  inflosnce  in  other  states ;  for  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  not  only  withheld  the  stipo-? 
lated  instalment,  but  instituted  a  suit  for  the  re- 
eovery  of  the  $20,000,  already  paid ;  and  Ten- 
nessee, following  her  example,  suspended  the 
payment  of  the  tax  Upon  cotton  gins.  A  simi- 
lar measure  was  attempted  in  the  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  but  that  body  honourably  re- 
solved that  their  contract  ought  to  be  punctually 
faliiUed. 

About  this  tim^  P.  Miller  died,  leaving  his 
friend  Whitney  to  combat  alone  the  powerful 
opposition  which  was  raised  against  him*  But 
events  soon  proved  that  he  was  equal  to  the 


task.  He  liddressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Sout)i 
Carolina,  a  forcible  remonstrance  against  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced,  explaining 
the  incalculable  advantages  which  the  very  men 
who .  were  persecuting  him  had  derived^  and 
were  likely  still  to  receive,  from  his  invention ; 
and  the  extreme  injusdce  of  stripping  him  of  the 
profits  which  ought  to  result  from  so  many 
years  industriously,  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  this  important 
machine.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that,  at  a  subsequent  session,  that  body  ordered 
the  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  $20,000  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  instalments  to  be 
paid. 

This  favourable  result  in  South  Carolina,  and 
the  remittances  from  North  Carolina,  raised  Eli 
Whitney  to  a  d^ee  of.  independence  wliich 
he  had  not  previously  witnessed  ;  and  he  might 
probably  have  enjoyed  an  easy  competency,  if 
he  had  been  contented  without  deriving  any 
profit  from  the  use  of  his  gin  in  Georgia ;  but 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  his  parent 
rights  in  that  State,  involved  hmi  in  expensive 
and  protracted  law  suits  which  i^bsorbed  no  in- 
considerable share  of  his  resources.  But  at  length, 
near  the  end  of  1807,  a  decision  was  obtained  in 
the  United  States  Court  in  Georgia,  by  wnich 
the  originality  and  usefulness  of  his  invention 
were  legally  established.  By  two  subsequent 
suits,  which  were  decided  soon  afterwards, 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  five 
dollars  were  awarded  for  trespassing  upqn  his 
patent.  These  results,  however,  did  ijot  pro- 
duce much,  if  any,  profit  to  the  patentee ;  for  by 
the  time  these  decisions  were  obtained,  thirteen 
years  of  his  patent  had  expired.  And  from  the 
testimony  before  us,  it  may  be  reasonably  ques* 
tioned,  whether  any  part  of  the  damages  awarded 
were  eventually  paid. 

In  the  year  1812  E.  Whitney  made  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  renewd  of  his  patent. 
As  he  was  considered  by  his  friends  a  man  of 
unquestionable  modesty,  the  aiH^unt  contained 
in  his  memorial  may  be  accepted  as  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  product  thus  far  experienced, 
and  the  diminutive  share  of  advantage  which 
liad  fallen  to  him,  from  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

In  this  he  sets  forth  that  his  invention  had 
been  a  source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  a  labour 
savjng  machine,  it  enabled  one  man  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  thousand.  Although  so  great  ad- 
vantage had  been  already  experienced,  and  the 
prospect  of  future  benefit  was  so  promising,  still 
many  of  those  whose  interests  had  been  most  pro- 
moted, and  the  value  of  whose  property  had 
been  most  enhanced  by  this  invention,  had  obsti- 
nately refused  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
inveiitor.  The  very  men  who  had  grown  rich, 
beyond  all  former  example,  by  the  use  of  his 
machine,  bad  combined  their  exertions  to  pre- 
vent the  patentee  from  deriving  any  emplumenf 
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from  his  invention.  From  that  State  where  he 
first  made  and  introduced  his  machine,  and  which 
had  derived  the  most  signal  benefits  from  it,  he 
had  received  nothing ;  and  from  no  State  had  he 
received  the  amount  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  on 
the  cotton  cleaned  with  his  machine  in  one 
year.  Estimating  the  labour  of  a  man  at 
twenty  cents  a  day,>  the  whole  of  his  receipts 
for  this  invention  was  not  equal  in  value  to 
tfie  labour  saved  in  one  hour  by  his  machines 
then  in  use  in  the  United  States.  This 
invention  gave  to  the  southern  section  of  the 
Union  an  additional  emolument,  in  the  annual 
iproduct  of  their  lands,  of  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars.  This  invention  had  trebled  the  value 
of  the  land  through  a  great  extent  of  country ; 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton niight  be  extended  was  incalculable.  This 
species  of  cotton  had  been  known  from  time  im- 
memorhd,  but  nevier  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
until  this  method  of  cleaning  it  was  discovered.  It 
could  be  shown  by  correct  calculation  that  the 
beaefits  of  the  invention  exceeded  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  He  stated  that  if  his  patent 
should  be  extended  twenty  years,  there  was  no 
probability  that  he  would  ever  gain  half  as  much 
by  ^is  invention  as  many  an  individual  would  by 
the  use  of  it 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  cogent  argu- 
ments, and  the  countenance  of  some  liberal- 
minded  men,  from  the  cotton  growing  districts, 
in  favour  of  the  application,  a  majority  of  the 
members  from  that  section  of  the  Union  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  his  request,  and  it  was 
ultimately  rejected  by  Congress. 

It  does  not  fall  withm  the  place  of  this  review 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  portions  of  Whit^ 
ney's  life  which  were  unconnected  with  the  inven- 
tion or  use  of  the  cotton  gin.  Of  this  invention 
it  may  be  remarked,  that4f  the  odious  system  of 
negro  slavery  had  not  been  previously  establish- 
ed in  those  p>urt8  of  our  country  which  are  best 
suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin  might  have  been  justly  daitoed 
with  the  conspicuous  benefiietors  of  our  race. 
Every  invention  or  discovery  which  diminishes 
the  labour  of  procuring  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  naturally  tends  to  bring  those 
comforts  within  the  reach  of  a  more  extended 
class  of  the  community.  This  has  unquestiona- 
bly been  the  result  of  Whitney's  invention.  Its 
effect  in  riveting  the  fetters  of  th6  slave,  was 
probably  neither  foreseen  nor  intended  by  the 
inventor.  And  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  progress  of  civilization,  refined  and  invigo- 
rated by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  will  at  length 
convert  the  toiling  and  Isuignid  slaves  of 
the  South  into  industrious  and  active  free- 
men. Then  may  tiiis  product  bf  the  genius  of 
Whitney  be  regarded  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. ^ 

Eli  Whitney  died  in  the  beginning  of  1835, 
im  the  sixtieth  Tear  of  his  age* 


QUAKERISM.— WHAT  IT  IS. 

The  July  number  of  the  Westminster  Quar- 
terly Review  contains  a  review  of  the  popular 
life  of  Geoige  Fox,  by  Josiah  Marsh,  in  which 
are  explained  some  of  the  traits  of  Quakerism : 
"  Quakerism  is  distinguished  particularly  by  the 
brevity  of  its  articles  of  faith,  and  the  rigor  of  its 
life.  The  merely  doctrinal  part  of  Quakerism 
consists  in  four  articles  only :  The  existence  of 
God ;  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Uie  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  the  moral  code  of  Quakerism 
for  governing  the  conduct  of  its  members,  makes 
the  most  direct  and  specific  war  on  the  great 
besetting  evils  of  life  and  society  that  has  ever 
been  attempted.  Luxury  of  every  kind  is  pro- 
scribed, not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  great  con- 
sequences, war  and  slavery ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
without  a  desire  for  luxury,  neither  war  nor 
slavery  could  arise. 

«« George  Fox  undertook  to  effect  as  great  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  his  followers  as  Ly- 
cuigus,  or  as  Loyola  did.  The  means  he 
adopted  were  the  reverse  of  theirs.  Each 
of  diem  exacted  oaths  or  vows  of  obedience  to 
his  code.  Fox  took  no  such  covenants,  but  for- 
bade them.  He  disavowed  all  exclusive  pre- 
tensions as  an  oracle  or  leader,  and  asserted,  for 
the  first  time,  entire  moral  and  intellectiial  free- 
dom; teaching  that  every  man  must  himself 
look  to  the  «*  light  within,"  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  be  dependent  oa  other 
men,  whether  priests  or  preachers,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  their  duties. 

"  Ly6uTgus  enforced  his  code  by  the  arm  of 
political  power.  Loyola  invdced  that  tremen- 
dous engine,  the  Inquisition.  Fox  repudiated 
all  force,  with  the  most  eminent  success. 
Quakerism  has  flourished  in  those  countries 
only,  where  tho  noblest  race  of  men  and  the 
highest  civilization  prevail.  Its  doctrines  are  too 
spiritual,  its  morality  too  pure  to  be  aeeeptahle 
among  any  of  the  inferior  nations  or  races  of 
the  earth.  But  in  England  and  Ameriea  the 
society  includes  a  laige  number  <^  members,  ex- 
empt from  crime,  from  violence,  and  from  pau- 
perism. It  holds  no  slaves — it  takes  part  in  no 
war.  The  belief  of  the  Quakers  recccnizes 
the  philosophy  of  slavery,  and  therefore  forbids 
luxury.  It  avoids  the  slavery  of  the. white  man 
as  well  as  the  black.  For  it  is  clear  that  a  life 
of  indolence;  indulgence  and  display  on  the  part 
ot  those  who  have  wealth,  must  make  slaves  of 
those  by  whose  labour  the  excess  is  produced 
which  is  thus  consumed.  Where  a  man  is 
content  with  the  comforts  of  lile,hi8  own  labour 
will  produce  them,  and  exempt  him  from  the 
desire  of  unjusdy  appropriadng  the  labour  of 
others. 

<«But  the  effects  of  Quakerism  have  been  felt 
far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  sect  The 
splendid  success  of  Penn,  in  the  adoptton  of  a 
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pacific  polky  with  the  Indians  of  Pdansylvania, 
by  which  that  colony  lived  for  seventy  years  in 
profonnd  peace,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  colo- 
nies were  in  continual  war,  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  civilized  nations,  and  has  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pacific  policy  which  our  govern- 
ment has  always,  until  lately  pursued.  At  all 
events  no  example  is  on  record,  where  a  pt>wer- 
fnl  people  like  ours  have  preferred,  as  Penn  did, 
•&e  policy  of  buying  out  the  previous  and 
weaker  occupants,  nSher  than  that  of  killing 
them  out ;  and  seldom,  indeed  has  territory  been 
so  easily  won. 

'*To  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  penitentiary  system  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  previous  bloody  criminal  code  of 
England ;  and  to  the  Quakerism  of  England  we 
are  indebted  for  the  present  system  of  mild  and 
persoasive  treatment  of  lunatics,  instead  of  the 
previous  plan  of  whips  and  fetters.  Such  ai6 
the  great,  benignant,  practical  results  of  the  ultra, 
abstract  spiritual  fai^h,  of  which  Geoige  Fox 
was  the  first  g^t  tieacher  of  modem  times.  It 
is  full  of  instruction  and  delight  to  all  philosophic 
minds. 

^Wherever  the  Quakers  are  known,  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  their  lives,  their  freedom  from 
aH  those  strifes,  and  ill-regulated  passions  that 
destroy  happiness,  their  sterling  integrity,  their 
intelligence,  their  devotion  to  truth  and  light, 
have  extorted  the  bluest  praise  even  from  those 
who  entertain  longer  leligious  creeds  and  regard - 
fewer  commandments.  The  most  usual  objec- 
tion to  Quakerism  is,  that  it  is  by  far  too  refined 
and  spiritual  a  system  for  this  world.  But  its 
votaries  have  proved,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
two  centuries,  that  it  is  eminendy  calculated  to 
make  men  happier,  wiser  and  better.  The 
great  principles  which  the  early  apostles  of  the 
sect  were /the  first  to  introduce  successfully, 
have  been  adq>(ed  by  tliousands  who  were 
not  aware  to  what  source  they  were  indited 
for  them.  These  principles  have  gained  ground 
iapidly»  and  must  continue  to  widen  th^r  do- 
minion over  Uie  hearts  of  men  as  society  ad- 
vances towards  the  Christian  standard,  for  they 
lie  at  the  venr  foundation  of  all  true  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  political  reforms.** 


CIRCULAR  OP  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  annual  queries,  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  4th 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would 
press  upon  Friends  who  have  been-  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  die  Holy  Scriptures,  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  accurate  information  of  Uie 
wants  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and 
forwarding  their  reports  to  tlM  Depository,  be- 
fore the  First  of  Fourth  moiith« 


It  may  be  pecolkcted,  Aat  in  making  donations 
to  auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  determine  what 
number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  required 
by  each,  from  the  information  given  in  its  B;e- 
port.  Hence,  those  Auxiliaries  who  do  not  report 
in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desiraUe  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  fand  forwarded ;  and  .that  their  receipt 
should  aiways  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  Oeoige  W.  Tayk>r,  No.  M  Horth 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  KmBER,     1     Committee 

Charles  Yarnall,  v         of 

Paui.  W.  NswHALLt  J  Correspondence. 

QVERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year  ?         , 

3.  How  many  members,  male  ^nd  female,  are 
there  belonging  to  the  Association;  and  what 
number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its 
limits? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  Within 
your  limits,  not  supplijed  with  the  Hply  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Soeiety,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to 
supply  tfiose  within  its  Umits  who  are  not  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
.would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratj^itously,  to  enable  the  Anjdliary 
to  ^pply  c^h  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  Religious  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and 
unable  to  purchase  it? 


PURSUIT   OF   KNOWLEDGE   UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  following  is  a  most  remariiable  and 
praiseworthy  instance  of  what  perseverance  and 
mdustry,  rightly  directed,  are  able  to  effect. 
AmOiig  the  graduating  class  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment at  Williams  College,  was  one  by  the  name 
of  Condit  from  New  Jersey.  This  gentleman  is 
a  shoemaker,  is  married,  and  has  a  family  of  four 
children.  &lx  years  a|0,  becoming  sensible  of 
th0  blessingfr  oif  an  education,  he  commenced 
4earning  the  simple  bnmehes,.such  as  are  taught 
in  our  primary  schools. .  One  by  one,  as  he  sit 
on  his  snoemdcer's  bench,  he  mastered  grammar. 
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arithmetic,  geography,  &e.,  with  some  occasional 
aMistance  from  his  fellow  workmen.  At  this  time 
he  detiermined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  edaeation. 
Without  means,  and  with  a  laige  family  depend- 
ing on  him  for  support,  he  commenced,  and 
learned  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  evenings,  after 
his  day's  labour  was  over,  under  the  direction  of 
a  friend ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
prepared  himself,  and  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  of  Williams  College.  He  brought  his 
bench  and  tools,  as  well  as  his  books,  with  him. 
The  students  supplied  him  with  work;  the 
fiiculty  assisted  him ;  and,  aided  by  the  fund  for 
indigent  students  and  some  occasional  assistance 
from  other  sources,  he  was  enabled  ,  to  go 
through  the  college  course,  aud,  at  the  same  time, 
to  support  his  family.  He  graduated  on  his 
birthday,  aged  thirty-two.  He  stood  high  in 
his  class,  and  received  a  part  at  Commencment, 
but  declined  speaking.  At  the  farewell  meeting 
of  the  class,  in  consideration  of  his  perseverance, 
talents,  and  Christian  character,  they  presented  to 
his  wife  an  elegant  set  of  silver  spoons,  tea  and 
table,  each  handsomely  engraved  with  an 
appropriate  inscription. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1848. 

The  article  on  Quakerism,  which  we  have  copied 
into  this  number,  may  justly  excite  a  serious  en- 
quiry, whether  Quakerism  as  here  portrayed,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  professors, 
or  whether  it  is  a  theoretical  result  of  the  principles 
which  the  society,  from  its  rise,  has  always  pro- 
fessed. That  the  religious  principles  promulgated 
by  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors,  are,  when 
steadily  obserred,  productive  of  aU  the  practical 
advantages  attributed  to  them  by  the  Writer  ia 
question,  is  a  point  upon  which  ^e  professors  of 
Quakerism,  will,  no  doubt,  uniformly  agree.  If,  then 
the  lives  of  the  adherents  to  this  society,  fail  to 
exhibit  the  Imearoents  of  the  portrait,  either  in 
their  general  aspect  or  their  minuter  features,  we 
must  admit  that  the  discrepancy  is  owing  to  a  de- 
parture, in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  standard 
of  the  profession.  And  it  is  of  importance  to  re- 
member, that  if  we  believe,  as  all  true  Quakers  un- 
questionably do,  that  the  great  doctrines  which  our 
primitive  Friends  were  engaged  to  proclaim  and  de- 
fend, and  which  their  successors  in  religious  pro- 
fession have  thought  it  their  duty  to  maintain,  aTO 
essentially  the  doctripes  of  the  gospel,  and  that  a 
practical  conformity  to  them  must  lead  to  the  godh- 
ness  which  has  the'  promise  of  the  hfe  that  nov7  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come  ]  and  sincerely  de- 
sire that  others  may  be  drawn  to  embrace' them, 
and  partake  of  their  benefits ;  it  is  by  the  tenor  of 


our  lives,  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
example  which  we  exhibit  to  the  world,  that  our 
princii^es  are -effectually  recommended  to  general 
acceptance.  The  crit^rioii  proposed  by  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  is  obvious  to  ordinary  observers.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Without  admit- 
ting, what  we  sometimes  hear  asserted,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Quakerism  are  too  refined  for  common 
intellects,  we  may  profitably  reflect  that  it  requires 
tittle  perspicacity  to  discern  how  far  the  conduct  of 
its  professors  rises  above,  or  conforms  to  the  ordi« 
nary  level. 

If  with  an  acknowledged  standard  more  elevated 
than  that  which  is  maintained  by  other  profesaors 
of  the  Christian  name,  the  tives  of  individual  mem- 
bers do  not  exhibit  a  corresponding  elevation,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  not  only  that  such  individaais 
may  be  justly  chargeable  with  failing  below  the 
standard  which  they  are  professing  to  uphold,  but 
that  they  may  be  instrumental  in  leading  others  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  soundness  and  efficiency  of  the 
doctrines  themselves.  For  how  can  we  expect 
others  to  believe  or  value  our  doctrines,  if  we  pro-ve, 
by  our  tives,  that  we  do  not  betieve  themourselv^es, 
or  believing,  are  not  benefitted  by  them.  Thus  the 
query  and  emphatic  reply)  may  be  appticable  to  the 
cause  as  well  as  to  the  Author  of  our  religion. 
What  are  these  wounds  in  thy  hand  ?  Even  those 
which  I  receired  in  the  house  of  my  friends. 

Yet  it  ihust  be  admitted  as  no  equivocal  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  Quakerism,  that  its  principlesi, 
even  when  superficially  embraced  and  partially 
carried  into  effect,  still  operate  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  moratity,  and  enhance  the  happiness  of  our 
race.  Where  would  war  with  its  miseries,  its  pro- 
fuse expenditures,  and  its  demoralization,  find  a 
nook  to  hide  in,  if  the  world  was  peopled  with  even 
superficial  Quakers?  How  many  miltions  in  that 
case  would  the  United  Sbttes  annually  save,  even 
when  nominally  at  peace  ?  What,  upon  that  sup- 
position, would  become  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  with  all  their  acknowledged  abominations?  In 
short,  let  us  conceive  the  morals  of  the  community 
at  large  brought  to  a  standard,  as  high  as  the  low- 
est, compatible  with  a  right  of  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  how  greatly  would  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  be  improved. 

If  even  superficial  and  partial  Quakerism  would 
be  productive  of  such  salutary  results,  how  incal- 
culably important  must  it  prove  when  embraced 
and  acted  upon  in  its  purity  and  fulness.  How 
many  sources  of  misery  and  crime  would  be  dried 
up  at  once  by  its  adoption.  The  humility  which  it 
teaches  would  cut  off  the  desire  of  extravagant 
wealth,  and  limit  the  expenditure^  to  objects  of 
utility  and  comfort.  Hence  would  be  removed  the 
temptation  to  engage  in  hazardous  enteipiises^  or  ta 
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pTeas  lieavily  in  our  dealings  upon  the  interests  of 
others.  As  the  plainness  and  simplicity  into  which 
it  leada  must  clo!se  the  demand  for  commodities 
which  are  calculated  to  gratify  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
man,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry would  iiekU  to  the  share  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  demands  of  vanity  being  withdrawn, 
aTarice  would  expire  for  want  of  its  ordinary  sti- 
mulus:  hence  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
would  be  redaced,  and  more  time  afibrded  for 
religions  and  social  improvement.  And  to  sum  up 
the  matter  in  a  few  words,  genuine  Quakerism  is 
Christianity  restored,  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  means  divinely  appointed  to  retrieve  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall;  to  establish  on  earth  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  to  prepare  those  who  embrace 
its  offers,  for  a  blessed  immortality. 

Do  not  such  reflections  as  these,  furnish  a  call^ 
trumpet-tongued,  to  the  professors  of  Quakerism, 
to  maintain  its  principles,  and  uphold  its  standard, 
in  theory  and  practice,  without  flinching  and  with- 
out compromise?  This  copious  subject  must  be 
resumed  in  a  future  mumber. 


A  correspondent  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a 
narrative,  abridged  from  the  North  British  Review,  of 
the  interesting  voyage  of  discoveryof  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
a  part  of  which  we. insert  in  the  present  number. 

The  mariner's  compass,  though  it  has  been  long 
conmdered  asan  instrument  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity, in  nautical  practice,  is  subject  to  great  and 
p^exing  irregularities.  It  is  only  on  a  small  part 
of  the  earth,  that  the  needle  points  exactly  to  the 
pole.  In  most  places  the  magnetic  meridian  de- 
viates considerably  from  the  true  one.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  estimate  correctly  the  course  of  a  ship, 
it  is  necessary  that  deviation  shoald  be  known. 
But  experience  has  proved  that  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  the  position  of  the  needle  is  continually 
changing. 

Near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
celebrated  Di.  HaUey^  attempted  to  construct  a  chart 
on  which  the  variations  of  the  needle,  on  various 
parts  of  the  world,  were  delineated,  as  far  as  then 
known.  But  such  delineations,  even  if  oorrecUy 
executed  at  the  time,  would  in  a  few  years  become 
useless  from  the  varying  position  of  the  needle. 
HaHey  was  fbily  aware  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  this  intricate  subject  could  be  reduced 
to  a  regular  system,  and  he  advised  that  accurate 
and  extensive  observations  should  be  made,  and 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
order  that  the  fscts  might  be  supplied,  on  which  to 
found  a  rational  theory. 

The  importance  of  magnetic  variations  in  the 
practice  of  navigation,  drew  the  attention  of  many 
votaries  of  acience  to  the  subject  Among  these 
the  most  coiupiouous  was  the  scientific  traveller  | 


Humboldt,  who,  during  his  Memorable  voyages  and 
travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  America,  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  observation  of  magnetic 
phenomena  in  all  their  particulars.  After  returning 
to  Europe,  he  made  numerous  observations  at 
Berlin  in  180&  and  1807,  from  which  he  discovered 
that  the  needle  was  subject  to  frequent  apparentiy 
capricious  changes  of  position.  Eleven  or  twelve 
years  afteipivards,  it  was  found  by  Arago,  of  Paris, 
and  Kupffer,  of  Hassan,  that  these  perturbations  oc« 
ourred  on  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time.; 

About  the  year  1829,  Humboldt,  taking  advantage 
of  his  eminent  position  as  a  man  of  science,  and  of 
his  extensive  correspondence,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories 
at  Petersburg,  Hassan,  Moscow,  and  various  other 
places  withip  the  Russian  dommions.  In  1836,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dyke  of  Sussex,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  regular  magnetic  stations  within 
the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  Australia,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  places.  The  sub- 
ject was  readily  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Society; 
and  fhe  voyage  in  question  was  undertaken  in  pur* 
suance  of  the  object  proposed.*  The  design  was  to 
ascertain  by  careful  observations  at  numerous  sta- 
tions, the  horizontal  position^  and  dip  (or  inclination 
to  the  horizon)  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  perturba- 
tions and  periodic  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces  which  act 
upon  it. 


The  Colourid  Infant  School— The  Editor  of 
this  paper  had  the  gratification,  within  a  few  days 
past,  to  witness,  during  a  short  time,  the  operations 
of  the  school  for  coloured  children,  situated  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets^  a  little  south  of  Cedar 
street.  These  children  are  from  three  to  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age^  of  both  sexes,  and  all  shades  of 
complexion,  from  genuine  negro  black  to  a  hue  as 
light  as  the  generality  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 
Many  of  them,  if  this  receptacle  was  closed  against 
them,  would  be  left  during  the  day  to  range'  the 
streets,  and  contract  the  vices  incident  to  such  an 
exposed  situation.  This  school  was  formed  in  1841, 
by  the  union  of  two  which  had  been  previously  es- 
tablished. One  of  those  schools  was  set  up  in  1828, 
and  the  other  in  1837.  The  present  seminary  has 
been  attended  at  times  during  the  pMsing  sea- 
son, by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  The 
teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  emi^oyments, 
and  the  children  appear  happy.  They  are  of  course 
only  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  ]  yet  their  situa* 
tion  must  contrast  favourably  with  what  it  would 
be  if  the  school  was  dissolved.  The  scriptures  are 
daily  read  in  their  hearing;  they  are  inured  to 

*  See  Loiidon  Quarterly  Review,  Vol,  06. 
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habits  of  order  and  d0C6ney ;  add  are  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  fit  them 
for  the  basiness  of  life.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is 
from  such  victims  of  neglect  and  penury^  at  these 
children  would  be,  in  case  the  operations  of  this 
seminary  were  suspended,  that  our  almshouses- 
and  penitentiaries  at  a  future  day  will  probably  be 
supplied,  prudent  economy  no  less  than  religion 
and  humanity,  urges  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
institution.  Yet  from  the  present  state  of  their 
funds,  the  managers' find  themselres  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  requesting  further  contribn-* 
tions  to  enable  them  to  stistain  this  valuable  and 
philanthropic  establishment. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Sarah 
Yamair,  No.  22  Twelfth  street;  Thepdosia  P.  Smith, 
No.  134  Walnut  street,  Mary  Cope,  No.  355  Wal- 
nut  street,  Cornelia  Davidson,  South  Twelfth  st. 

For  Friendt*  Reriew. 

I  wish,  to  suggest  the  republication  of  the  fol* 
lowing  letter  in  Friends'  Review.  I  believe  it 
is  not  now  readily  accessible,  and  its  intrinsic 
worth,  it  seems  to  me,  renders  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so*  S.  . 

A  LETTER  TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND  ON  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  MINISTRir. 

BY  SAMtEt  B0WNA8. 

The  small  time  I  had  with  thee,  furnished  me 
with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disposition 
of  thy  mind,  and  gave  me  a  small  taste  of  thy 
ministry,  both  which,  under  proper  cultivation, 
I  think  may  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  thee 
a  member  of  good  service  in  the  body ;  in  order 
to  which,  and  that  thou  mayest  in  thy  public  en- 
gagements appear  in  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit, 
without  any  mixture  of  the  tfesh,  or  of  that  weak 
and  womanish  part  which,  in  both  sexes,  ought 
never  to  be  uncovered  to  '9peak  im  tlie  congrega- 
tion of  the  saints,  I  will  ffive  thee  a  short  sketch 
of  some  of  my  hits  and  misses,  when,  in  my 
youth,  I  publicly  appeared  in  the  gallery ;  the 
observation  of  which,  I  hope,  may  tend  to  thy 
profit  and  instruction,  viz. 

I  was  seldom,  for  near  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
without  some  degree  of  Divine  love  and  virtue 
on  my  mind,  but  after  I  was  cdled  out  to  the 
service  of  visiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found  my 
mmd  very  often  barren  and  weak,  and  as  I  then 
thought,  void  of  all  good,  in  which  state,  (beinff 
companion  to  my  dear  friend  J.  A.,  J.)  I  cried 
out  that  I  was  deceived,  to  his  great  ^urpris^ ; 
he  fearing  my  affliction  would  be  too  hard  for 
me»  I  had  imprudendy  thought,  that  having 
such  aboundings  of  Divine  love  and  life  when  I 
was  daily  at  my  work,  I  should  be  much  more 
favoured  therewith  when  abroad  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel,  disengaged  from  all  other  employ- 
ments; but  finding  Sie  reverse,  I  wished  myself 


at  home  again, -rather  than  travelling  in  such  a 
barren  state  as  I  was  then  in,  thougli  at  times  I 
had  eminent  enjoyments ;  but  alas !  they  were 
soon  gone.  In  due  time,  I  was  favoured  with 
the  design  of  Providence  in  dealing  thus  with 
me ;  and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by  weaning 
of  their  young  and  turning  them  to  shift  for 
themselves,  taught  me,  Aatit  was  meet  I  should 
be  left  a  little  to  mydelf,  and  not  always  be  kept 
to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee  lik^  aa 
infant ;  bot  that  it  was  needful  that  I  should  grow 
and  advance  above  this  infant  state,  to  a  degree 
more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  in  this  point, 
I  lonced  to  be  a  man ;  yea,  sometimes,  I  verily 
thou^t  I  was  so;  but  met  often  widi  great  dis- 
appointments therein,  by  undertaking  matters 
above  my  growth  and  experience ;  and  the  weak 
part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great  shame  and 
confusion,  humbled  me  again  for  some  time; 
but  recovering  strength  and  courage,  I  began,  as 
I  thought,  to  advance  above  the  danger  of  making 
ench  blunders ;  a  confidence  arising  in  me,  on 
imprudendy  comparing  my  service  and  growth 
as  a  minister,  with  others,  that  were  in  the  work 
before  roe ;  supposing  myself  (and  it  was  self 
that  did  suppose)  more  eminent  than  they ;  thus 
self  prevailed,  and  the  weak  part  appeared  un- 
covered again,  to  my  shame  and  sorrow;  hut 
my  Master's  kindness  and  gi^cious  regard  was 
soon  after  evidcndy  manifested  in  letting  mt 
plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of  taking  the 
honour  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is  due  to  biro, 
when  we  have  been  drawn  fortli  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  ourselves,  or 
those  that  heard  us,  did  expect  Now  I  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  in- 
clinations of  the  fiesh,  which  would  sometimes 
be  decking  itself  with  the  jewels  of  the  Spirit, 
saying,  I  did  this,  or  that,  fishing  for  and  seeking 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  of  God.  I  also  saw 
a  danger  of  falling  into  a  formal  way  of  preach- 
ing a  form  of  words,  almost  without  variation, 
which,  though  sound,  and  perhaps  pleasing  to 
many,  yet  Wanting  the  renewing  of  Divine  virtue, 
are  tasteless  and  unprofitable  to  the  hearers;  and 
the  view  I  had  of  the  unprofitaWeness  of  such 
a  miilistry,  would  have  carried  me  too  fiar,  to 
my  own  disadvantage,  had  not  I  also  been  ft* 
voured  with  a  clear  prospect  of  the  lawfuhiess, 
expediency  and  necessity,  of  speaking  the  same 
mattar,  or  preaching  the  same  doctrine  to-day, 
(being  divinely  opened  and  engaged  thereto)  as 
yesterday,  though  then  witirely  new  to  me ;  for 
nothing  can  be  said  that  hath  not  been  said,  and 
it  is  the  renewed  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  that 
makes  it  savoury,  both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones  and  gestures— ahs . 
and  groans — I  was  never  under  any  temptation 
to  make  use  of;  but  the  impertinence  of  9e\i 
sometimes,  to  my  shame  and  trouble,  would  ap- 
pear, in  my  imprudently  aflfecting eloquent  terms, 
and  scholastic  expressions,  which  seemed  to  me, 
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in  diat  weak  state,  to  adorn  my  doctrine,  and 
recommend  it  better  to  the  audience ;  all  this  pro* 
ceeded  from  an  affectation  of  appearing  an  Able 
or  skilfiil  minister ;  a  piece  of  unprofitable  vani- 
ty :  but  I  soon  found  it  most  sale  and  edifying, 
to  use  no  more  words  but  what  I  well  under- 
stood, and  conld  properly  apply,  and  that  truth 
shines  brightest  in  a  plain  dress.  No  embellish-: 
ments  of  ours  can  add  to  its  lustre.  I  have  also, 
sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient  and  humble 
waiting  to  see  my  way  opened,  and  discover 
clearly  the  leadings  of  the  Divme  Gift,  warmed 
myself  with  sparks  of  my  own  kindling,  to  a  de- 
gree of  zeal  and  passion,  and  begnn  to  thrash 
the  assemblies,  judging  and  charging  the  unfaith- 
fiil,  whether  any  such  or  none  were  there  (it  was 
all  one  lo  me:)  thus,  in  the  dark,  notstaking the 
cause  of  that  uneasiness  and  straitness  I  found 
in  myself,  imagining  myself  loaded  and  oppress- 
ed by  dark  and  unfaithful  spirits  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  after  wearying  myself  with  denouncing 
judgments  upon  them,  I  have  sat  down  in  sad- 
ness and  trouble:  and  tfiough  I  have  found  this 
sort  of  preaching  please  many,  and  was  com- 
mended, it  was  ever  afflicting  to  me,  when,  on 
reflection,  I  found  the  true  cause  of  that  uneasi- 
ness was  in  my  owii  breast  Yet,  it  may  some- 
times happen,  that  the  unfaithful  may  bring  great 
grief  and  uneasiness  upon  us,  and  this  may  be 
hard  to  bear ;  but  let  us  take  care  we  move  not 
till  the  cloud  is  removed  from  off  the  tabernacle, 
because  it  is  unsafe  going  forward  till  then.   ' 

I  have,  from  experience,  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  my  gift,  en- 
deavouring to  keep  my  place  without  judging 
others ;  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and 
earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before  its 
time,  but  that  my  understanding  may  be  opened 
to  see  the  true  cause  of  my  own  barrenness,  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  address  myself  suitably  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits  for  help ;  that  first,  if  it  be 
in  myselfit  may  be  removed,  then  the  effect  will 
cease;  or  sec(H)dly,  if  the  weakness  or  back- 
sliding of  otfiere,  be  the  cause  of  our  barrenness 
and  seemingdejectionwhenweare  sympathizing 
with  the  true  seed  in  its  oppressed  state,  that  we 
may  patiently  wait  the  Lord*s  time,  to  receive  a 
word  from  him  fitly  to  speak  to  the  present  state 
of  the  people ;  or,  thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  im- 
prudent expectation  of  what  cannot  be  had,  un- 
less I  am  favoured  with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying^ 
me  to  answer  their  desires— I  say,  if  by  any  or 
all  of  these  causes,  at  times,  I  am  shut  up,  the 
best  way  I  have  ever  found  is  to  be  patient  in 
waiting  the  Lord's  time  for  relief.  To  seek  it 
in  our  own  time,  will  be  but  adding  sorrojiv  to 
affliction. 

To  conclude ;  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
foand  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is,  to  stand  up, 
as  litde  regarding  any  thing  besides  my  opening 
as  I  can  ;  and  deliver  it  in  my  beginning,  just  as 
I  do  other  matters  iii  my  common  discourse,  not 
endeavouring  to  beautify  it  either  in  matter,  tooei 


or  address ;  and  as  I  keep  my  place,  and  go  on 
as  doctrine  is  opened  in  my  understanding,  I  feel 
at  times  my  voice,  gradually  filled  with  virtue 
and  power,  and  even  then  I  find  it  safest  not  to 
speak  too  fast,  or  too  loud,  least  I  lose  sight  of 
or  outrun  mygQide,andsolose  the  sight  or  sense 
of  that  inwai^  strength  I  felt  increasing  in  my 
mind.  This  care  seems  to  me  necessary  to  my 
taking  the  Apostie's  advice,  *  Let  him  that  minis- 
ters do  it  of  that  ability  which  God  giveth ;'  this 
has  a  double  signification ;  first,  respecting  the 
matter  which  we  deliver:  if  we  keep  to  our 
openings,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  suitable 
doctrine;  secondly,  thd  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  spirit  and  power  of  tiie  Gospel  will  be  felt 
in  it,  and,  at  times,  by  our  thus  going  on  accord- 
ing  to  the  ability  God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and 
marrow  of  religion  will  appear  plainly  laid  open 
to  the  understanding  of  tiie  hearers ;  but  when 
we  raise  our  voices,  or  hnrry  on,  above  or  be* 
yond  that  inward  strength  we  f^l  in  our  mmds, 
we  are  apt  to  cloud  our  own  minds,  lose  sight  of 
or  outrun  our  guide,  and  then  fun^into  a  wilder* 
ness  of  words,  which  I  have  too'  ofWn  done,  and 
found  the  consequences  of  snch  imprudence, 
poverty  and  deaUi;  though  even  this  kind  of 
preaching  is,  by  some  unskilful  auditors,  ad- 
mired. Thfey  will  say,  •  O,  how  matter  flowed 
from  him  !  how  full  was  he '  (of  emptiness  and 
confiision,  say  I,)  « of  power  and  authority,'  say 
they  5  or  ratiier  the  passion  and  blind  seal  of 
the  creature.;  tho  fleshly  part  not  being  tho- 
roughly mortified  and  subdued.  But  when  I  am 
so  happy  as  to  begin  with  ti»e  Spirit,  and  follow 
its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel  strength  by  de- 
grees cover  all  my  weaknesses;  wisdom,  illu- 
minating my  mind,  hides  all  my  folly,, so  that 
nothing  appears  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  Uie  Spirit.  This  is  the  vestment,  tiie 
Urim  and  Thummim,  tiiat  covers  the  whole  man 
that  is  to  be  covered ;  so  that  no  weakness  or 
womanish  part  will  prevail  or  appear  in  ouf 
ministry.  When  I  am  Uius  fonducted  (which 
sometimes  happens,)  though  I  ]6ay  be  accounted^ 
in  my  beginning,  a  dull,  heavy,  or  lifbless 
preacher,  yet  I  rarely  miss  of  concluding  with 
peace  and  inward  satisfaction;  and  feeling  tiie 
graduid  increase  of  Divine  virtue,  in  the  patient 
exercise  of  my  gift;  finding  myself  both  fur- 
nished witfi  matter  and  skill  to  divide  the  word 
aright ;  both  which  coming  from  the  Spirit,  and 
not  bdng  tiie  produ<^  of  my  own  wisdom  of  ap* 
prehension,  I  dare  assume  no  part  of  tiiat  ho- 
nour to  myself,  which,  at  such  times,  by  an  im* 
prudent  audience  is  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one; 
who  am  only  the  instrument  by  which  the  Lord 
of  tiie  Harvest  works ;  but  find  it  my  safest  way, 
humbly  to  make  thereof  an  offering  unto  him  who 
is  worthy  forever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some  paper 
with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  conduct, 
aiming  at  tiiy  good  ;  and  conclude  with  desires, 
thou  vnayest  endeavour  to  implrove  thy  skill  ia 
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thw  work,  and  righUy  divide  the  word  of 
Truth,  80  as  neither  thou  tliyself,  nor  those  that 
h^ar  thee,  may  have  cause  of  shame  or  uneasi- 
ness. 


SIR  J.  C.  ROSS»  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 
COVERY. 

Abridged  for  Friend*'  Review  from  the  North  BritUh  Review. 

The  voyage  of  discovery,  of  which  we  pro- 
pose to  grive  an  abridged  account,  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
been  performed.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  tro- 
phies of  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science— one  of  the  richest  fruits  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration. 

The  previous  establishment  of  Magnetic  Ob- 
servatories in  Russia,  and  various  parte  of  the 
world,  through  the  exertions  and  influence  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  led  the  way  for  a  more  extend- 
ed system  of  simultaneous  Magnetical  observa- 
Uons.  No  fewer  than  thirty  Magnetical  Observa- 
tories were  either  erected  or  erecting  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  became  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance  to  study  the  magnetic  phenomena  in  the 
Antorotic  hemisphere,  and  especially  in  those 
higher  southern  latitudes,  and  those  particular 
meridians  where  the  south  magnetic  pole  of  the 
earth  was  likely  to  be  found. 

Under  tiiese  circumstances,  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, when  assembled  at  Newcastie,  in  1839, 
drew  up  a  set  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  more  extended  magnetical  re- 
searches, and  recommending  an  immediate  ap- 
plication to  Government,  to  equip  a. naval  expe- 
diuon  for  tiie  express  purpose  of  instituting 
magnetical  observations,  at  certain  fixed  stations 
in  the  A^ntarctic  Ocean. 

No  commercial  or  naval  advantages  were  held 

out  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and.po  future 

tribute  was  promised  in  seals  or  in  whales.  The 

results  of  science,  in  which  every  civilized  State 

had  an  equal  interest,  were  alone  offered  to  the 

Minister;  and,  tiiough  thus  stripped  of  its  utili- 

tarian  character,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  patronize 

It    I^rd  Minto  and  the  commissioners  of  the 

Admiralty  entered  with  the  same  generous  spirit 

mto  ^e  views  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  on  the 

8th  of  April,  1839,  they  appointed  Sir  James 

1^1*  ^  *®  command  of  the  expedition,  and 

ordered  it  >to  b^  equipped  on  the  most  liberal 

■cale,  and  provided  witii  every  thing  that  was 

requisile  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  views  of  the 

Bntish   Association.      The   vessels  employed 

were  the    "Erebus,"   of   370    tpns,  Jd  tiie 

**  i  error,    of  340,  under  the  charge  of  P.  R,  M. 

Crozier  as  commander.      The  complement  of 

each  ship  amounted  to  sij^ty-four  persons,  and 

every  thing  was  done  to  secure  their  healtii, 

comfort  and  safety. 

"The  plan  of  the  expedition,  as  kid  down  by 
the^Lords  Commissioners  o£  the  Admiralty,  was 
as  foUow^    After  touching  atMadeira,  toobtain 


the  sea  rates  of  chronometer,  it  was  ordered  to 
make  its  way  to  St.  Helena,  and  to  land  the  ob- 
servers and  instruments  for  the  fixed  magnetic 
observatory  intended  for  tha^  Ration.    Between 
St.  Helena  and  the  Cape  the  point  of  least  mag- 
netic intensity  was  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  the 
Cape  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the  second 
fixed  magnetic  observatory  were  to  be  landed. 
After  landing  at  Marion  and  Crozet  Islands  for 
observations,  experiments  on  die  length  of  the 
pendulum    were    to    be    made   at  Kerguelen 
Isknd,  previous  to  February,    1840;   and  af- 
ter  this   the  Expedition   was    to  advance  di- 
reedy  to  the  southward,  and  proceed  tu  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  whatever  course  appeared 
best  calculated  for  inferring  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole.    At  Van  Diemen*s  Land  the  Ex- 
pedition was   to  communicate  with  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  was  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
third  magnetic  observatory.     When  this  observa- 
tory had  been  brought  into  active  operation,  the 
Expedition  was  instructed  to  make  magnetic  ob- 
servations at  Sydney,  to  employ  the  remaining 
winter  months  similarly  in  New  Zealand,  and 
returning  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  die  end  of 
October,  to  refit  the  ships  and  prepare  them  for 
a  voyage  to  die  southwards    la  the  event  of  the 
ships  not  being  beset  with  ice  and  detained  dar- 
ing the  winter,  die  Expedition  was  to  return  to 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  to  resume  the  examination 
of  the  Antarctic  Seas  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
succeeding  winter,  and  to  correct  the  positions 
of  Graham  Land,  and  Enderby  Land,  and  other 
places  which  have  been  seen  only  at  a  distance. 
The  magnetic  labours  of  the  Expedition  were  to 
terminate  with  observations  at  «the  South  Shet- 
land Islands  or  the  Orkneys,  or  perhaps  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  lastiy  the  Falklands.' " 
In  compliance   with  these    instructions,  the 
Expedition  sailed  from  Margate  Roads  on  the 
30tii  of  September,  1830,  and  reached  Madeira 
on  the  20th  of  October,  where  they  adjusted 
their  chronometers* 

Sailing  from  Madeira,  Aey  crossed  the  mag- 
netic equator*  inlatitudeld''  45' south,  and  longi- 
tude 30°  41'  west ;  after  which  the  examination 
of  magnetic  phenomena  ^sompeUed  the  Expedi- 
tion to  pursue  a  course  widely  diflferent  from 


*  To  render  the  meaning  of  this  pamge  clew,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  a  needle  designed  for  mag- 
netic ^poses  is  8o  constructed  as  to  settle  on  iti 
centre  m  a  horizontal  position,  and  then  magnetized, 
the  tendency  to  a  horizoatal  position  is  commonly 
changed.  When  the  needle,  preTiously  to  being  mag- 
netized, is  properly  balanced,  and  after  infusion  of  the 
magnetic  virtue,  is  so  suspended  as  to  vibrate  freely  in 
a  vertical  direction,  as  well  as  to  settle  in  the  maj^- 
netic  meridian,  it  will  finally  rest,  on  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  a  position  inclined  to  the  faDrizoii. .  The  nee- 
dle thus  constructed  is  called  the  dipping  needle,  sad 
the  inclination  tp  the  horizon  in  which  it  rests  is  term- 
ed its  dip.  This  dip  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  line  round  the  globe  where  it  vanishes, 


is  teamed  the  magnetic  equator.    This  equator  is  not 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 
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that  usually  followed  by  vessels  bound  to  St. 
Heleoa.  They  erossed  the  Tcircle  of  less  intensi- 
ty in  south  latitude  19^  and  west  longitude  2Q^ 
15' — ^200  miles  more  to  the  northward  than  pre- 
vious observations  had  led  th^m  to  expect ;  and 
on  the  17th  December  they  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Trinidad^-^  mass  of  volcanic  matter 
rising  abruptly  on  its  leeward  side  to  a  height  in 
some  parts  of  3000  feet  The  most  remarkable 
of  its  strange-shaped  trap-rocks  are  the  Sugar- 
loaf  hiH  near  die  southern,  and  the  Nine  Pin 
rock  at  the  north-western,  part  of  the  island — 
a  rock  projected  to  the  height  of  850  feet,  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
beautifully  proportioned  column,  and  attached  at 
its  inner  end  to  a  ridge  of  hills  200  or  300  feet 
high. 

Leaving  on  the  island,  abounding  with  wild 
pigs  and  goats,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  and  pursu- 
ing its  course,  the  Expedition  observed  a  curious 
phenomenon  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  De- 
cember. The  night  waa  beautifully  clear,  and 
Dot  a  doud  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  yet  there  fell  a  light  shower  of  rain 
which  continued  for  more  than  hour ! — the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point  being  72^,  and  that  of 
the  air  74^  •  On  the  3d  of  January,  1840,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  soundings  in  south  latitude  27*^ 
26',and  west  longitude  17^  29',  with  2425  fathoms 
of  line,  a  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  6e- 
neaih  its  surface  very  little  short  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mont  Blanc  above  it !  After  re-cross- 
ing the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensity  in  south 
latitude  21'^,  and  west  longitude  15''  30',  the  Ex- 
pedition reached  Sl  Helena  on  the  31st  January, 
and  landed  the  observers  and  instruments  for  the 
magnetic  observatory  at  that  stiation. 

Re-crossing  the  line  of  least  magnetic  intensi- 
ty a  third  time  in  south  latitude  21^  9',  west 
longitude  8^,  they  were  surprised  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  February,  soon  after  dark,  With  a 
visit  from  a  number  of  cuttlefish,  which  sprang 
on  board  over  the  weather  bulwark,.  15  or  10 
feet  hi^h.  Several  of  them  passed  entirely  over 
the  ship,  and  not  fewer  than  fifty  were  found 
upon  die  decks. 

On  approaching  the  A^can  coast,  the  Expe 
dition  were  surprised  by  a  cold  itiist,  and  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea. 
AAer  making  a  number  o^  experiments.  Sir 
James  Ross  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  body 
of  cold  water  rushes  from  the  eastward  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
erly direction  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is,  generally,  speaking,  a  volume  of  watei*  60 
miles  wide  and  200  fathoms  deep.  The  Expe- 
dition reached  the  Cape  oh  the  17th  March,  and 
landed  the  observers  ahd  instruments  for  the 
magnetic  observatory. 

Having  replenished  their  stores  and  provisions, 
the  Exp^ition  set  sail  from  the  Cape  on  the  0th 
April.  They  reached  Prince  Edward's  Island 
on  the  21st,  with  its  yolcanic  cliffs  and  its  loAy 


central  mountains,  and  came  to  Possession  Island 
on  the  28th.  In  case  of  parting  from  the  Terror, 
Sir  James  Ross  had  appointed  this  island  as 
their  first  rendezvous,  and  he  had  promised  also 
to  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town  to  convey  some 
provisions  to  a  party  of  seamen  employed  there 
in  the  capture  of  the  sea-elephant.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  obtained  **  a  good  view  of 
this  perfect  mountain  mass  of  volcanic  land.*' 
The  shores  were  bold  and  precipitous,  with  many 
projecting  rocks,  and  widi  the  exception  of  a 
single  beach  of  some  extent,  afforded  no  place 
where  either  a  habitation  could  be  built  or  a  boat 
landed.  Here  they  fired  signal  guns,  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  sealing  party  of  eleven 
men,  who  lighted  a  laige  fire  to  indicate  their 
locality ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  first  of  May  that 
they  found  the  seamen  in  American  Bay. 

«*  Mr.  Hickley,  their  leader,"  says  Sir  James 
Ross,  ''  came  on  board,  and  he,  as  well  as  his 
boat's  crew,  looked  mcnre  like  Esquimaux  than 
civilized  beings,  but  filthier  far  in  their  dress  and 
person  than  any  I  had  ever  before  seen.  Their 
clothes  were  literally  soaked  in  oil,  and  smelt 
most  offensively.  They  wore  boots  of  penguin 
skins  with  the  feathers  turned  inwards.  *  * 
*  •  They  had  been  very  unsuccessful  at  the 
searclephant  fishery,  and  were  disappointed  to 
find  that  they  were  not  to  be  removed  to  /  Pig 
Island'  for  the  winter— which  they  describe  as 
being  so  overrun  with  these  animals  that  you  can 
hardiy  land  for  them.  The  breed  was  left  there 
by  Captain  Distance  in  1834,  and  in  less  than  six 
years  have  increased  in  an  almost  incredible 
manner,  although  great  numbers  are  every  year 
killed  by  the  sealers,  not  only  for  present  subsist- 
ence, but  salted  down  forsuppiies  on  their  voyages 
to  and  from  the  Cape.  SoAe  goats  had  been 
landed  from  an  American  ship  some  years  ago  on 
Possession  Island,  and  were  also  thriving  on  the 
long  coarse  grass  with  which  it  abounds,  but  still 
maintained  their  domestic  state  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sealers." 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  Exp^ition  came  to 
anchor  in  Christmas  Harbor,  Keiguelen  Island^ 
where  the  Terror  arrived  next  morning,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  15A  that  they  could  seciire  their 
ships  in  proper  situations  and  l^nd  the  observa- 
tories. 

The  17th  being  the  first  of  the  week,  the  peo- 
ple had  a  day  of  rest  after  their  labours.  And 
Sir  J.  Ross  informs  us  that  it  was  their  invaria- 
ble practice  on  that  day  of  the  week  to  read  the 
church  service,  and  generally  a  short  sermon  af- 
terwards ;  '<and  it  is  remarkable  how  very  seldom 
it  happened,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  voy- 
age, that  either  the  severity  of  the  weather  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  Expedition  were  such 
as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
Few  could  have  had  more  convincing  assurances 
of  the  providential  interposition  of  a  merciful 
(Grod  ;  and  I  do  believe,"  says  he,  <*  there  was  not 
an  individual  in  either  of  the  ships  who  did  not 
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tagcet  when  wo  were  unavoidably  prevented 
from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  offering  up 
our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  our  Almighty 
guide  and  protector." 


.      VISIT  TO  CROYDON  SCHOOL. 

I  never  met  a  lot  of  English  children,  without 
wishing  that  an  equal  number  from  America,  of 
the  same  age,  might  be  present,  so  that  they 
might  see  if  they  could  tell  to  which  .nation  they 
belonged,  merely  from  their  looks,  clothes,  voices 
or  language.  I  wanted  a  hundred  of  the  children 
of  **Our  School  Room"   with  me  the  oUier 
day,  when  I  was  at  thePriends'  School  at  Croy* 
don,  about  ,13  miles  from  London.      I  ihmk  we 
would  have  given  that  regiment  of  little  Quakers 
a  pretty  tight  pull  in  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History,  ^c.  There  Were  140  of  them — 60  boys 
and  60  girls—and  what  faces  they  had  I    There 
is  something  in  Quaker  soap  that  work?  marvel- 
lously on  the  skin,  and  on  every  thing  else  it 
touches.     It  sends  the  Quaker  boys  and  gkls  to 
school,  and  to  ineeting  on  the .  Sabbath,  with 
cleaner  faces  and  whiter  collars  than  other  people's 
children  wear ;  and  what  is  more,  it  brings  out  a 
rosy,  healthy  gbw,  so  that  among  the  young 
faces  turned  toward  me^  in  this  school  room,  I 
coxM  not  discover  one  that  was  pale,  or  sallow, 
or  sickly.     Well,  after  the  reading,  they  all  went 
out  upon  the  beautiful^  silken  lawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  master  asked  me  to 
talk  to  them  aboat  the  children  in  America.    So 
I  went  out  and  stood,  on  the  gravel  walk,  which 
surrounded  the  lawn,  and  which  was  raised  a  few 
feet  above  it ;  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  formed 
themselves  into  a  semi-circle,  with  their  clean, 
pure  faces  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  their  eyes 
looking  out  very  skurp  and  laige  at  me,  as  if 
wondering  how  I  could  look  and  speak  English, 
and  yet  he  bom  in  America.    It  was  a  pretty 
sight.     The  boys  all  wore  clean,  coarse  linen 
frocks,  with  their  snow-white  collars  turned  down, 
and  the  girls,  pink  frocks;  and  they  all  seemed 
of  the  same  age  and  sise.    So  I  began  lo  tell 
them  how  I  had  came  over  the  great  water  to 
make  friends  hereon  the  English  and  American 
children,  4o  that  when  they  grew  up  and  became 
men  and  women,  they  should  cherish  towards 
each  other  feelings  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love. 
Then  I  told  them  about  the  **  Litde  Nailer  " 
boy,  and   what  the  children  of  '*  Our  School 
Room,"  and  other  children  in  America,  did  for 
him;  and  some  of  the  bright  eyes  that  were 
fixed  upon  me,  as  I  told  the  story,  glistened  with 
the  tears  that  came  lo  them,  when  they  heard  of 
the   sympathj^  and  kindly  interest  which   the 
children  in  America  had  manifested  toward  little 
Jemmy  Stuhbins.    And  when  I  asked  them  if 
they  could  bear  tlie  thought  of  ever  going  to  war, 
or  of  quarrelling  with  Jemmy's  American  friends, 
th^v  all  answered,  «« No ! "    Then  I  suggested 
a  thought  or  two  to  be  fememboed  in  their 


studies  in  Geography.  I  told  them  it,  wu  not 
correct  to  describe  the  Atlantic  as  dividing  En^" 
land  and  America ;  but  that  they  should  say  the 
Adantic  unites  our  i wo  countries^  It  was  indeed 
a  pleasant  interview ;  but  I  could  n()t  but  wish 
that  the  children  of  <«Our  School  Room"  had 
been  present,  lo  share  in  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed. 
If  the  children  who  so  generously  cast  their  half 
dimes  into  little  Jemmy  Stuhbins'  box  could  have 
mingled  in  that  semi-circle,  and  then  gone  out  and 
pla)^  an  hour  on  that  green,  soft  lawn  with 
thos0  English  boys  and  girls,  my  own  joy  would 
have  been  full,  and  I  think  theirs  would  have 
been  the  same.— -CAm^ion  Ciiizin^ 


kAYERFORD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  ad- 
mission  of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others 
professing  with  them,  who  desire  their  childreQ 
to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  friends  will  constitute  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Institution : 

LiNDLEY  Murray  Moore,  Priocipal,  and 
Teacher  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Joseph  W.  ALORtcu,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangemenis 
which  have  been  made,  will  enable  them  to  car- 
ry out,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of 
the  Institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal  course  of 
instruction,  with  constant  reference,  to  monl 
training,  and  the  promotion  of  an  attachment  to 
the  Chrisdan  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  full  course  lyill,  as  heretofore,  require  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  will  include  die  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature,  History,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Logic,  Rhetoric,  the  evidences  of  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion,  Chemistry,  and  seve- 
ral branches  of  Natural  History.  Those  stu- 
dents who  shall  have  completed  the  full  course 
of  study,  will  be  entided  to  become  candidates 
for  the  Diploma.  For  the  accommodation  of 
others  who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  aU  the 
studies  of  the  course,  arrangements  will  be  made, 
by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  branches  as  the/  may  select 
Students  entering  the  school  unprepared  to  join 
one  of  the  regular  classes,  will  be  carefolly 
grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under  the 
inraiediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptoies 
will  be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an  ed- 
ucation to  tbid  youth  of  our  teligious  Society, 
consistent  with  its  principles,  the  Principal  and 
Teaehers  are  expected  to,  have  tbi^  important 
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concern  mainly  in  Tiew,  and  by  example  and 
precept  enconnge  the  scholars  to  plainness,  in 
dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to  instill  into 
their  minds  a  love  and  esteetn  for  our  doctrines 
and  testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to 
dress  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  our  pro- 
fession. It  is  particularly  rtquesied  that  every 
euHcle  of  dreks  be  marked  in  full  with  the  «/tt- 
denfe  name.  The  students  are  to  wear  hats, 
and  not  caps. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year :  the  Winter 
Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  second 
Fourth  day  in  the  Tenth  month,  and  the  Slim- 
mer Term  of  four  months,  commencing  on  the 
•ecood  Foorth-day  in  the  Fifth  month.  Exami- 
natiotts  will  take  place  at  &e  close  of  each  term. 
Two  vacations  of  four  weeks  each  occur,  one  in 
the  Spring  and  the  other  in  the  Autumn ;  during 
which  time  the  students  are  expected  to  make 
an  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Uie  ensuing 
term,  as  no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  tem- 
porarily absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  himself  or  a  near 
relative,  or  for  other  urgent  reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
result  of  his  application  will  be  communicated  to 
the  applicant,  and  persons  thus  notified  of  their 
admission  will  he  considered  responsible  for  the 
amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for  that 
term«  Parents  intending  to  remove  their  sons 
from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  term, 
will  be  required  to  give  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the 
Third  month ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Term,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth 
month ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such 
notice,  their  places  will  be  considered  as  en- 
gaged for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  payment 
be  required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  f  200  per 
annuoo,  payable  as  follows,  viz :  f  (M)  at  the 
opening,  and  f  60  at  the  middle  of  the  Winter 
Term,  and  980  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer 
Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

CUA&LESS   YaRNALL, 

Secretary, 
No.  39  High  Street,  Philada. 

WESTBRll  RAIL  ROAD. 

The  stock  in  this  road  by  the  Commonwealth 
has  cost,  with  interest,  $123  per  ehare.  .  The 
State  is  now  paying  but  five  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum,  and  receiving  eight  per  cent,  in  divi- 
dends. Besides  this  it  has  a  sinking  fund,  distinct 
from  the  corporation's,  amounting  to  $466,000, 
which,  by  its  own  operatbn,  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  subscription,  at  maturity;  leaving 
«  yearly  revenue  of  $88,000,  dear  income,  to 
pfTBclnde  the  necessity  of  a  State  tax.  The  in- 
come of  the  road  since  the  yearly  accounts  were 


made  up,  say  eight  weeks,  shows  a  very  hand- 
some increase  over  last  year's  receipts. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  since  1840,  are  as 
follows : 

Gross  earnings  in  the  year  1640,    $112,347  89 
<«  <<  1841,       182,308  90 

**  «*  1842,      612,68828 

**  1843,       573,882  51 

"  "  1844,      763,762  72 

•<  <«  1846,      813,48019 

1846,      878,417  60 
«<  «*  1847,    1,325,33689 

JV*.  .^sier. 


Vor  Frlendi*  Review. 

UNDTING  FRIENDSHIP. 

Ml  iaaB01JI.AR  ODB. 

Oh,  the  dearest  spell  that  is  bom  of  Earth, 

.    Is  Affection^s  glow  I 
And  ^is  dearest  of  all,  when  the  voice  of  Mirth 

Brings  only  woe  I 
When  the  sound  of  Joy  thrills  painfolly. 
And  the  Spirit  turneth  disdainfully 
From  aught  that  weareth  the  hue  of  gladness. 
And  the  world  and  the  heart  are  tinged  with  sadness. 
When  Death  has  severed  the  dearest  ties. 
Or  the  heart  has  wasted  its  sympathies. 
When  Fashion's  pursuits  have  in  vain  heen  tried. 

When  Wealth  has  deluded  you, 

Fame  has  eluded  you. 
Slander  hetrayed  you,  or  Malice  heUed, 
When  treacherous  things  have  been  fondly  cherished^ 
And  the  fibres  the  heart  put  out  have  perished. 
When  the  soul's  deep  love  has  with  s6om  been  met,' 
There's  a  talisman  spell  in  Affection  yet ! 
Her's  is  a  fiithomless  mine  of  treasure,   .• 
And  she  giveth  not  out  her  love  by  measure. 
Each  fountain  of  feeling  she  know«th  well. 

And,  at  her  glad  spell, 
The  spirit  that  monmeth  in  desolation 

Gains  consolation. 

And  can  we  brook 
Beyond  futurity's  veil  to  look 

And  think 
That,  when  we  have  passed  Death's  fearfnl  brink 

The  love 
So  with  our  natnres  interwove 

Must  then  be  o'er 
And  Friendship  gladden  the  spirit  no  more  f 
Oh  no  I — ^The  brightest,  the  dearest  lUiarm 

To  Friendship  given. 
Is,  our  faith  that  Love  will  Death  disarm 

And  live  in  Heaven  I 
The  spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away, 

Whom  once  Uvmu  our  boon  to  lov0^ 
Who  shine,  a  portion  of  Heaven's  pure  ray. 

Smile  on  us  from  above% 
With  angel  wing  they  hover  near  us, 
With  sweet  mementos  soothe  and  cheer  us, 
And  they  are  not  lost,  while  Memory  liveth, 
And  Reason  her  lamp  to  the  mind  still  giveth, 
Unleu  we  choose  to  forget  their  worth. 
And  rivet  our  hearts  upon  things  of  Earth. 

And  those,  the  blessed  ones,  whomTaith 
Shall  give  the  victory  over  Death, 
Shall  know  in  heaven  a  blest  re-union — 
And  brighter  and  better  there  will  be, 
More  full,  more  rapturous,  more  free. 

The  heart's  communion. 
But,  a  different  thing  is  love  in  Heaven 
From  the  cheap  aflbction  at  random  given> 
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And  ALL  the  tokens  on  Earth  we  wear 

*Will  not  be  recognized  there  I 
The  natural  tie,  which  often  binds  < 

Discordant  minds. 
Will  not  be  known  where  all  is  soul. 
And  the  cumbering  clay  has  no  controal— 
For  they  are  pot  there  in  marriage  given, 
But  are  as  the  angel  sons  of  Heaven. 
They  all  one  common  imrent  share. 
And  all  are  brothers  and  sbters  there. 

Think  not  the  spurious  love,  that  grows 
From  kindred  frailties  lusts  or  pleasure^ 

Will  live,  where  love  eternal  flows, 

And  nought  corrupts  the  heavenly  treasure.    . 

Or  that  the  chance  acquaintance,  growing 

From  mingled  lore,  or  mirth's  o'erflowing^ 

<Tho'  often  bright  the  spell,  and  warm-r-) 

Will  ripen  to  a  tie  too  firm 

When  Nature  laUs  for  Death  to  sever— 

A  Friendship  that  shall  last  forever. 

The  love  that  Death  will  not  efface. 
Must  have  a  firm  immutable  base ; 
But  when  His  from  the  fountain  flowing 

Of  love  divine,  (for  God  is  Love — ) 
No  ebb  or  diminution  knowing, 
'T  will  be  forever  beaming,  glowing. 

More  near  its  source,  in  bowers  above. 

Thrice  blessed  the  spirit  ties,  commenced  in  Time, 

Destined  to  endless  union  so  sublime  ! 

Joined  to  the  Lord,  absorbed  in  Jesus'  merit, 
Pure  souls  become  one  Spirit—' 

Escaped  with  him  beyond  the  Grave's  controul. 

And,  for  perpetual  union  after  death, 

Liveth  HiB  word  whose  vivifying  breath 
Made  man  a  living  soul. 

^*  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  thou  hast  given 
Be  with  me  where  I  am  and  see  my  glory  !"f 
Most  precious  word8-*-at  each  ^^mewuntQ  mori,** 

A  rainbow  pledge  that  souls  asander  riven 

In  him  rejomed,  with  him  shall  dwell  in  Heaven. 

The  spirits  of  the  blest  are  ever  near ! 

Who,  th^t  has  known  the  luxury  of  feelinc, 
Would  chase  the  holy  sadness  o'er  him  stealing. 

And  wipe  Uie  tear  7 
Or,  for  an  undim'd  eye  and  joyous  heart, 

Bid  them  depart? 
And  put  away  the  memory  of  the  past. 
Memory  of  pleasures  far  too  pure  to  last  T 
No ! — as,  when  these  frail  forms  have  perished, 
Wb  hope  in  Memory  to  be  cherished. 
Still  let  us  love  to  owell  upon 
The  endearing  traits  of  loved  ones  gone^ 
And  deem  it  aye  a  holy  thing 
To  Seraph  intellects  to  cling. 

And  let  us  one  another  hold 
As  beings  of  a  day 
Passing  away  I 
Soon,  soon  to  be  enrolled 
With  those  to  be  remewtbered,  who  depart 
And  leave  no  trace  on  Earth,  save  in  the  mourner's 
heart. 

And  let  not  Faction's  bitterness 
Too  closely  on  our  spirits  press, 
Or  the  vexations  of  an  hour, 
Ever  have  power 
To  break  the  holy  harmony  of  life. 

To  engender  strife, 
Ruflle  the  stream  of  human  love, 
One  star  from  Friendship's  galaxy  renwve  ! 

W.  J.  A. 


•1  Cor.  6:  17. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNOBiss. — ^In  the  Senate*  Upbam  of  Vermoot, 
and  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  nave  spoken  against 
the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  and  Rusk,  of  Texas,  in  its 
favour.  A  memorial  from  the  Yearly  Meetine  of 
Friends  in  Ohio,  praying  for  the  termmation  of  the 
war,  has  been  presented.  On  the  14th,  D.  L.  Ynlee, 
of  Florida,  called  up  his  resolutions  in  relation  to 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  on  that  and  two  sub- 
sequent days,  advocated  ihem  in  a  lengthy  speech. 
The  resolutions  take  the  ground  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  of  a  territory,  can  pass  laws  to 
prevent  slaveholders  from  carrying  their  slaves  into 
the  territory,  and  holding  them  there.  On  the  16tk 
the  joint  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor  were  passed,  yeas  42,  nays  1,  John  P.  Hale. 
The  latter  spoke  eloaoently  in  defence  of  his  ¥ote, 
and  against  the  rescuution,  taking  the  ground  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  was  an  approval  of 
the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

House  op  Rbprxskmtativcs. — On  the  14th  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government  in  the  Indian 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Loan  Bill, 
providing  for  a  loan  of  Sie.OOOjOOO,  reimbursable 
in  20  years,  was  passed  on  tne  17th  mst.,  yeas  192, 
nays  14.  A  substitute,  providing  for  an  issue  of 
$16,000,000  of  Treasury  Notes,  was  lost,  yeas  104, 
nays  105*:  and  an  amendment,  that  no  part  of  the 
money  snonld  be  expended  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  was  voted  down,  23  to  1 18. 

On  the  21st  inst.,  whil^  the  House  was  in  session, 
Ex-President  Adams  received  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke.  He  fell  from  his  chair,  and  was  carried  to 
his  residence  in  a  critical  state.  Roth  houses  im- 
mediately adjourned. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Senate. — A  bill  to 
exempt  meeting  houses,  burial  grounds,  and  school 
houses  from  taxation,  has  been  passed,  16  to  11. 

Mexico. — A  report  has  been  receiyed  to  the 
effect  that  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been  signed 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  that  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  was  expected  to  ratify  them.  By  the 
treaty,  the  United  States  obtain  tne  boundary  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California. 
This  news  may  possibly  be  true ;  it  appears  certain 
that  important  despatches  haye  been  forwarded 
for  our  government,  but  as  the  last  direct  accounts 
from  Querela ro  represent  that  a  quorum  of  the 
members  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained,  the 
report  ought  to  be  received  with  caution. 

As  a  treaty  made  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  contracting  parties  now  are,  could 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Mexico, 
there  is  reason  to  fear' that  a  permanent  peace 
would  not  be  established  by  it. 

Europe. — The  Hibemia  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the*  16th,  after  a  passage  of  IS  days  from  Liyer- 
pool.  The  money  market  continued  to  improve, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  had  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  to  4  per  cent.  Breadstuffs  had  declined, 
and  trade  generally  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration.  Failures  still  continued.  Destitution 
was  increasing  in  Ireland.  Sicily  was  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
was  announced,  bat  the  report  was  also  contra- 
dicted. 
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P«r  Friends'  EmUrn, 
ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

In  the  autuma  of  1826,  John  Barclay,  of  whom 
some  account  is  given  in  the  6th  voL  of  Friends 
Library,  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Scotland ;  and  daring  his  journey  he  visited  Ury, 
the  residence  of  Robert  Barclay  the  Apologist, 
on  which  occasion  he  remarks :  *'  My  mingled 
feelings  of  interest  in  passing  a  hight  or  two  under 
the  roof  of  the  hospitable  proprietor,  my  pousin, 
i  need  not  enlarge  on ;  yet  must  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing the  emotions  of  desire  and  hope  which 
attended  me  from  the  first,  that  the  inquiry  and 
search  I  was  about  to  make,  for  documents  re« 
lative  to  that  family,  as  Friends,  might  be  turned 
to  a  beneficial  account,  by  throwing  light  upon 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  religious  experi- 
ence, for  which  some  of  them  in  former  times 
were   distinguished,  and  are,  to   this  day,  de- 
servedly  held    in  reputation.'*    Among    other 
nianttscripts,  to  all  appearance  much  neglected, 
lay  '^  A  brief  Historical  account  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress  and  persecutions  of  the   people    called 
Qiaakers,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,"  which  he 
subsequently  arrauged  and  published,  in   con- 
nexion with  the  "Diary  of  Alexander  Jaffray," 
fonnd  also  in  a  comer  of  the  Apologist's  study* 
togefher  making  a  volume  of  near  600  octavo 
pages,  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

As  the  volume  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this 
country,  it  is  proposed  to  select  or  abridge  for 
the  psges  of  Friends'  Review,  some  parts  of 
the  ^«  Memoir,"  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
interesting  period  in  the  early  history  of  our  re- 
li^ous  society  in  that  quarter,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Barclay  family,  of  whom  a  de- 
tailed and  interesting  account,  is  there  given. 

«<  In  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Scot-^ 
land,  there  were  individuals  whose  minds  liad  been 
for  some  years  more  or  less  turned  to  a  state  of 


pure  and  full  reliance  upon  the  Lord's  directions* 
and  of  simple,  quiet  resignation  to  his  disposal 
in  ail  things,  accordii^  as  his  will  and  power 
should*  be  made  known  in  the  secret  of  tfa^e 
heart.     Weary  and  heavy  ladea  under  a  sense 
of  their  own  manifold  short-comings,  they  yet 
believed  there  was  to  be  known,  a  more  purely 
spiritual  way  of  worship,  and  of  life  and  conduct, 
than  that  which  they,  or  any  with  whose  pro- 
fession  they  were  acquainted,  had  arrived  at. 
Deeply  burdened  with  the  formality,  superstition, 
and  will'worship  prevalent  around  them,  and 
under  which  the  various  publip  preachers  too 
generally  detained  dieir  hearers,.the8e  serious  in- 
quirers had  separated  from  the  several  congrega- 
tions of  the  people ;  aifid  at  length  some  of  them 
began  to  meet  together  by  themselves,  waiting 
upon  God  in  a  holy  silence  and  awful  humility 
of  soul,  for  ability  to  draw  nigh  unto  him  in  true 
spiritual  worship.  On  Uiese  occasions,  they  were 
at  times  made  sensible  of  the  quickening  virtue, 
power,  and  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  some 
of  them  to  speak  fortli  the  praises  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  from  an  inward  experience  of  his 
goodness,  to  extend  instrumentally  a  hand  of 
help  to  otliers. 

"  Such  religious  meetings  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, after  the  manner  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  appear  to,  have  been  held  at  a  place 
called  Drumbowy,  and  also  at  Heads,  as  early 
as  the  year  1653 ;  and  the  first  experimental 
preachers,  in  this  manner  raised  up  from  among 
them,  were  William  Osborne,  a  cplonel  in  the 
army,  Richard  Rae,  and  Alexander .  Hamilton. 
It  is  distinctly  stated,  that  these  meetings  had 
been  established  for  the  full  space  of  a  year,  be- 
fore any  in  connexion  with  the  Friends  found 
them  out  and  visited  them.  So  that  if,  as  it 
would  seem,  James  Nay  lei  had  preached  in  Scot* 
land  at  least  two  years  eariier  than  this  date,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  he  did  not  fall  in  with 
this  little  flock.*    They  had  not  then,  as  yet, 


*A  person  of  some  note,  who  had  been  an  officer  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  related  to  James  Wilson  the  following 
anecdote.  <'  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  as  I  was 
riding  in  Scotland  at  the  head  of  my  troop,  I  observed, 
at  smne  distance  froin  the  road,  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
one  higher  than  the  rest;  upon  which  I  sent  one  of  my 
men  to  see,  and  bring  me  word,  what  was  the  meatiing 
of  this  gathering.  And  seeing  him  ride  up  and  stay 
ther«»  without  returning  accordiig  to  mv  order,  I  sent 
a  second,  who  staid  in  like  mannet ;  and  then  I  deter* 
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been  recognized  by  the.  Society  of  Friends  in 
England^  nor  had  they  received  instrumental  en- 
couragement, except  from  those  of  their  own 
number,  to  persevere  in  the  course  so  remarka- 
bly opened  before  them. 

"  Very  soon,  however,  were  the  feet  of  several 
gospel  messengers  from  England  turned  in  this 
direction ;  as,  Christopher  Fell,  George  Wilson, 
John  Grave,  Geoige  Atkinson,  Sarah  Cheevers, 
and  Catherine  Evans.  In  the  year  1654,  Miles 
Ilalhead  and  Jsgoies  Lancaster  travelled  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  William  Caton 
and  John  Stubbs.  George  Fox  was  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1657 ;  and,  in  company  with  Robert 
Widders  and  Alexander  Parker,  passed  through 
the  adjacent  country  in  several  directions, 
'sounding  the  day  of  the  Lord,  preaching  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  salvation,  and  turning  peo- 
ple to  Christ  Jesus  who  died  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  his  free  teafshing/  G.  Fox's  Jout- 
nal,  3d  edit.  p.  255. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  dedicated 
labourers,  unless  it  were  John  Grave  and  George 
Atkinson,  advanced  so  far  as  Aberdeen ;  nor  did 
Stephen  Crisp,  who,  in  the  year  1659,  being 
then  recently  come  forth  in  the  ministry,  left  his 
home  in  Essex«  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Truth  of  Christ,  in  Scodand.     *         *        ♦ 

*•  Nearly  a  year  prior  to  this,  John  Bumyeat  of 
Cumberland,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  concer;i ; 
and  was  the  first  who  makes  mention,  though 
very  briefly,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  account  he  has 
left  of  his  visit  to  that  nation.      •        *        » 

«*  The  gospel  messages  of  these  and  other  zeal- 
ous witnesses,  reached  the  consciences  of  many 
who  heard  them.  Yet,  with  regard  to  Aberdeen 
and  the  district  thereabouts,  no  open  espousal  of 
the  tenets  peculiar  to  the  people  called  Quakers 
took  place,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1662 ; 
when  William  Dewsbury  was  drawn,  in  love  to 
these  prepared  and  panting  souls,  to  proclaim 
among  them  *  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,' 
even  deliverance  from  ike^o^f^^  of  corruption^ 
by  t/ie  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Thus  was  the  remarkable  work  of  convince- 
ment, — ^which  had  been  secretly  going  on,  in 
some  of  their  hearts  for  several  years,  through 
many  deep  conflicts  of  spirit, — ^helped  forward  to 

mined  to  go  myself.  When  I  came  thither,  I  found  it 
was  James  Navler  preaching  to  the  people*;  but  with 
such  power  and  reaching  energy,  as  I  had  not  till  then 
been  witness  of.  I  eould  not  help  staying  a  little,  al- 
though I  was  afraid  to  stay ;  for  Iwas  made  a  Quaker; 
bein%  forced  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of"  myself,  1  was 
struck  with  more  terror  by  the  preaching  of  James 
Navler,  than  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  we 
had  nothing  else  to  expect,  but  to  fail  a  prey  to  the 
swords  of  our  enemies,  without  being  able  to  help  our- 
selves. I  clearly  saw  the  cross  to  be  submitted  to ;  so 
I  durftt  stay  no  longer,  but  got  off,  and  carried  con- 
demnation for  it  in  my  own  breast.  The  people  there, 
in  the  clear  and  powerful  opening  of  their  states,  cried 
out  against  themselves,  imploring  mercy,  a  thorough 
change,  and  the  whole  work  of  salvation  to  be  effected 
in  them.—/,  (rough's  Journals 


such  a  point,  that  they  were  made  willing,  even 
in  all  things,  to  take  up  the  daily  cross,  ihmgh  in 
various  respects  as  hitter  as  death,  and  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  Christ  by  his  Spirit  within  them, 
whithersoever  he  should  be  pleased  to  lead. 

'« On  the  list  of  this  little,  but  noble  band,  the 
name  of  Alexander  Jaflfray  stands  foremost.  He 
is  described,  as  having  been  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  *  qnd  a  man  of  great  <ic- 
couni  as  to  religion^  among  the  highest  professors 
all  along  J*  With  what  lively  emotions  of  entire 
satisfaction,  these  doctrines  were  likely  to  have 
been  embraced,  at  this  tune,  by  these  individuals, 
may  best  be  conveyed  in  his  own  language  :— 
that,  when  first  he  heard  that  God  had  raised  up 
a  people  in  England,  directing  dll  to  his  pure 
light,  Spirit,  and  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  as  the 
most  sure  Teacher  and  Leader  into  all  truth,  re- 
ligion, and  worship;  his  very  heart  did  hap 
mthin  him  for  joy,    »        ♦         *        *       » 

"Among  the  names  of  those  others,  who  are 
recorded  as  the  first  Friends  ia  Aberdeen,  con- 
vinced by  the  instrumental  means  of  William 
Dewsbury,  are  Alexander  Gellie ;  Margaret, 
wife  of  Gilbert  Molleson,  a  magistrate  of  the 
city,  whose  spiritual  endowments  gave  her  emi- 
nence and  weight  among  the  strictest  classes; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Goodall,  merchant; 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Scott,  also  a  magistrate 
of  tlie  same  place ;  with  some  others. 
•  "It  will  not  now  be  doubted,  that  the  motive 
infiuencing  persons  in  these  stations  of  life  to 
such  a  change,  was  a, conscientious  desire  to 
yield  unreserved  obedience  to  the  teachings  of 
the  grace  of  God.  It  may  also  be  as  safiely  as- 
serted, to  have  been  their  earnest  prayer,  that 
they  might  in  no  wise  limit  or  eixceed  these,  nor 
yet  conifound  them  with  the  dictates  of  human 
policy,  custom,  tradition,  or  imitation.  Widely 
different,  liowever,  were  at  that  day  the  conclu- 
sions taken  up  respecting  them,  especially  by  .the 
public  teachers  of  religion ;  nor  can  the  virulent 
opposition  to  these  views,  and  to  all  who  held  or 
propagated  them,  be  in  any  wise  palliated  or 
disguised.     *  »  *  •  * 

"  Alexander  Jaffray,  shortly  aflerhis  convince- 
ment,  removed  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverary,  six- 
teen miles  distant,  and  was  instrumental  in  set- 
tling a  meeting  there.  By  this  means,  some, 
hearing  the  joyful  sound  of  Truth,  gladly  closed 
in  with  it,  as  a  day  of  merciful  visitation,  for 
which  their  languishing,  weary  souls  had  long 
waited.  Among  these,  were  James  Urqahart 
and  his  wife,  Robert  Gordon, and  Johh  Robertson. 

"About  the  same  time  were  also  joined  to 
their  number,  George  Gray  and  Nancy  Sim, 
persons  of  very  good  repute,  both  with  regard  to 
their  religious  qualifications  and  worthy  conduct; 
insomuch  that  the  appointed  minister  in  the 
parish  where  they  dwelt,  Samuel  Walker  of 
Monkeggie,  boasted  of  them,  saying,  that  he  had 
a  weaver,  and  a  poor  woman^  whom  he  vsmld 
defy  any  of  the  Quakers  to  equalize^  either  fur 
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lmowtedg€  or  good  life.  But  vhen,  shortly 
afier,  these  very  individuals,  his  hearers,  respects' 
iug  whom  he  was  so  highly  opinionated,  with* 
drew  from  under  his  teachings,  and  joined  the 
peoj^e  called  Quakers,  this  minister  was  ex- 
ceectingly  incensed. 

**  R^pecting  George  Gray,  it  should  here  be 
briefly  stated,  that  he  afterward  became,  Chrongh 
sincere  and  steadfast  sidherei^ce  to  the  intima- 
tions of  Christ's  Spirit,  a  highly  valued  servant 
of  the  gathered  church ;  being  called  into  the 
ministry,  during  the  time  of  his  subsequent  long 
and  hard  imprisonment  at  Aberdeen.  Poor  as  to 
this  world,  and  barely  acquainted  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  learning,  the  word  of  God's  wisdom, 
ike  word  of  faiths  dwelt  richly  in  him  ;  and  his 
Qoderstaiiding  being  much  enlarged  in  heavenly 
experience,  he  brought  forth,  as  a  faithful  stew- 
ard, the  good  things  committed  to  him,  to  the 
great  refreshment  of  the  Lord's  heritage^  and  to 
the  building  up  of  many  in  the  Truth. 

(T»  be  eonUoned.} 

For  Frleods*  Beview. 
JOHN  WOOLMAN, 

There  is,  in  the  Journal  of  this  Friend,  and  in 
his  miscellai^eoas  writings,  an  unaffected,  yet 
obvious,  honesty  of  purpose,  highly  characteris- 
tic of  the  devout  and  dedicated  Christian.     The 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplici^  and  mellow- 
ness, and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  de- 
lineates the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  writer. 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  such  as  would  study 
a  perfect  model  of  their  own  language,  to  give 
their  days  and  their  nights  to  the   volumes  of 
Addison ;  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  are 
acknowledged  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
of  any  other  person,  for  their  perspicuity,  and 
fidelity  to  the  trains  of  thought  natural  to  a  re- 
flecting mind,  whose  tastes  were  neither  vitiated 
nor  trammelled  by  the  dogmas  of  the  schools. 
We  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion, 
that,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  an  agreeable 
style,  John  Woolman's  is  equal  to  that  of  either 
of  the  celebrated   writers   above  named.     Any 
person  who  will  attentively  peruse  his   Journal, 
both  with  referejice  to  its  manner,  and  its  matter, 
wiD  be  likely  to  rise  from  the  task  a  wiser  man, 
aad  a  more  agreeable  writer.  There  ai-e  apparent, 
a    sweetness — a    softness — ^a  subduedness— an 
earnestness,  to  win  your  assent  to  his  own  evan- 
gelical views,  without  at  all  forcing  them  upon 
you*  that  completely  wind  their  way  into  the 
heart  and  enlist  its  sympathies,  before  yoa  are 
aware  of  iL     You  follow  him,  and  feel  that  he 
\irritcs  only  from  conviction,  and  that  his  convic- 
tions are  based  upon  the  universal  law  of  right- 
eousness, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  gainsayed; 
but  yet,  they  evince  such  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  every  selfish  purpose,  that  you  almost  de- 
spairingly make  the  enquiry — who  is  able  for 
these  things  ?    True,  indeed,  is  it,  that  no  man. 


of  himself,  can  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  John 
Woolman  ^  was  made  to  bow  down  in  spirit  be- 
fore the  Lord,'*  and,  as  he  *^  lived  under  the 
Cross,"  he  felt  the  ••power  of  Christ  prevail 
over  selfish  desires." 

He  was  very  early  in  life  made  ••  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  Divine  Love,"  and  through 
the  adorable  goodness  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
was  favoured  with  a  view  of  that  ••  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  and  desires 
were  raised  in  ^  his  heart  to  seek  afler  that  pure 
habitation — that  heavenly  city  where  there  was 
no  night,  and  where  neither  candle  nor  light  of 
the  sun  was  needed,  and  inhere  was  no  temple, 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  th^  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.    The  change  that  was  wrought  in 
him,  as  he  submitted  to  the  refining  baptisms  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  which  crucified  his 
own  will,  and  reduced  it  into  conformity  with 
the  Divine  will,  was  marvellotrs  to  himself,  and 
he  could  find  no  language  equal  to  a  description 
of  it.     His  ••  heart  was  tender,  and  often  contrite, 
and  universal  love  "  to  his  fellow  creatures  in- 
creased in  him.     As  the  inner  man  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  Divine  law,  which  love  is  said  to  be 
the  fulfilling  of,   the  exterior  also  bears  evidence 
that  we  have  been  with  Jesus.    ••  Some  glances," 
says  John  Woolman,  ••  of  real  beauty  may  be 
seen  in  their  faces,  who  dwell  in  true  meekoess." 
In   the  Testimony  given  forth  by  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting  respecting  him,  his  friends  say 
that  ••  his  ministry  was  sound,  very  deep,  and 
penetrating."     H&  frequendy  exhorted   others, 
especially  the  youth,  not  to  be  discouraged  at 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  path  of  the 
traveller  heavenward,  but  to  ^  press  after  puri- 
ty/'    •*  There  is  a  harmony  in.  the  sound  of 
that  voice,"   says  he,  "  to  which  Divine  Love 
gives  utterance ; "  and  when,  in  the  constraining 
power  of  that  love  he  was  engaged  to  minister 
as  the  oracles  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ho  should  be  skilful  in.  dividing  the  word,  nor 
that  ••the  spring  of  the  gospel  ministry  should 
often  flow  through  him  with  great  sweetness  and 
purity*  as  a  refreshing  stream  to  the  weary  tra- 
vellers toward  the  city  of  God."     It  was  through 
many  deep  baptisms  that  he  was  n^ade  a  vessel 
of  honour  for  the  Lord's  house,  and  fitted  and 
prepared  for  the  Lord's  work.    The  religious 
exercises  of  mind  which  he  was  brought  under 
in  contemplation  of  the  revolt  and  ••  overfiowine 
stream  of  unrighteousness  "  which  he  saw  and 
felt  among  his  fellow  pilgrims  through  life,  oc- 
casioned his  path  to  be  often  one  of  mourning. 
He  felt  the  misery  of  those  who  are  separat^ 
from  the  Divine  harmony,  and,  as  he  expressed 
on  his  death  bed,  it  was  heavier  than  he  could 
bear.     But  he  remembered  the  omnipotence  of 
God-— that  he  had  called  him  Father,  and  that  he 
loved  Him,  and  says  he,  ••  I  was  made  quiet  in 
thy  win."     • 
[     ••In  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  ministers 
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and  elders/'  of  BurUngton  Quarterly  Meeting, 
"  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  members  of  that 
meetiBf  t  made  about  five  years  before  his  death, 
we  find  in  his  hand  writing  the  following  obser- 
vation, and  reflections."  To  the  writer  they  are 
beautifully  touching*  and  may  give  us*  to  some 
extent,  an  idea  of  the  cast  of  his  mind.  With 
them,  these  remarks  will  be  closed ;  their  prin- 
cipal object  wafr  to  draw  attention,  particularly 
that  of  our  young  people,  to  the  sweetly  in- 
structive autobiography  of  the  honoured  indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
<*  As  looking  over  the  minutes^ made  by  per- 
JBons  who  have  put  ofif  this  body,  hath  some- 
times revived  in  me  a  thought  how  many  ages 
pass  away ;  so  this  list  may  probably  revive  a 
thought  in  some,  when  I,  and  die  rest  of  the  per- 
sons above  named,  are  centered  in  another  state 
of  being.  The  Lord,  who  was  the  guide  of  my 
youth,  hath  in  tender  mercies  helped  me  hitherto ; 
he  hath  healed  ma  of  wounds ;  he  hath  helped 
me  out  of  grievous  entanglements ;  he  remains 
to  be  the  strength  of  my  life,  to  whom.  1  desire 
to  devote  myself  in  time  and  eternity." 

T.  U. 


For  Friends*  Rerlew. 
ON  A  LIFE  OF  HOLINESS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  principles  promul- 
gated by  our  forefathers  in  the  truth,  spreading 
among  professors  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
following  extract  from  a  little  work  published  in 
this  city,  entided  "Entrre  Devotion,"  we  see 
delineated  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from  sin  in 
this  life — that  point  of  relidous  truth  explained 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force  by  Thomas 
Story  and  others  6f  our  early  Friends.        M. 

Mw  York. 

90W  MAT  WB   ENTER  INTO    THB    BNJOVIUBNT  OF 
H0LINKS8  ? 

Having  become  convinced  that  holiness  is  a 
state  of  soul,  which  the  Scriptures  clearly  set 
forth  as  an  attainment  which  it  is  your  duty  and 
privilege  to  be  living  in  the  enjoyment  of,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  inieniian  be  fully  fixed  to 
live  a  holy  lif<§. 

This  will  require  deep  searchings  of  heart, 
and  will  not  admit  of  a  secret  reserve  of  this  or 
the  other  thing,  when  there  may  be  an  impres- 
sion that  the  object  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
soul-s  best  interests ;  the  matter  must  be  brought 
to  bear  ihe  scrutinizing  eye  of  God,  and  if,  in 
any  degree*  hurtful  to  the  soul,  must  be  decided 
upon,  though  the  surrender  be  literally  painftil, 
as  that  of  parting  with  a  right  htpid,  Or  right  eye. 

Some  may  be  indined  to  think  this  carrying 
the  subject  too  £ar,  and  with  shrinking  of  heart, 
may  solicitously  inquire,  **  Lord,  are  there  few 
that  be  saVcd  ?  "—while  the  Saviour,  beholding 
the  many  hindrances,  replies,  *«  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate,  for  many,  1  say  unto  you, 
shall  Meek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 


And  why  not  able  ?  Has  the  command  gone 
forth,  '*  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  <^  conveiaa- 
tion"?  1  Peter  1:  15.  And  has  a  command, 
with  such  an  infinite  weight  of  consequences 
(Hebrews  12 :  14,)  pending  on  itsnon'^fulfilment, 
issued  from  the  throne,  where  eternal  love, 
power  and  wisdom  preside,  and  yet  the  ability 
for  its  performance  not  given  ?  No ;  il  is  the 
Almighty  God,  boundless  in  love,  goodness  and 
power,  iha,i  says,  **  Walk  before  me,  and  be  thoa 
perfect" 

But  the  words  of  our  Saviour  will  bring  ns 
yet  more  directly  to  the  point,  and  will  stamp 
the  assertion  with  the  signet  of  truth,  that  the 
intention  to  be  holy,  resolutely  fixed  in  the 
mind,  is  a  very  necessary  step  towards  insuring 
the  object.  «*If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shaU  know  of  the  doctrine,"  John  8 :  17.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  Hebrews  4:  12,  *<  For 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  will  yet 
more  fully  assure  us  of  the  necessity  of  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  the  deep  searchings  of  the  spirit, 
with  the  intention  decidedly  fixed,  ^to  know 
nothing  among  men  save  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied." 

If  you  would  raise  a  superstructure  that  will 
endure  the  searching  winds,  storms  and  rains, 
which  will  inevitably  beat  against  it,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  count  the  cost,  and 
deem  not  that  hand  or  that  heart  unfriendly,  that 
would  assist  you  in  this  duty.  How  needfiil 
for  the  comfort  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  also  for  the 
permanency  of  the  work,  that  a  thorough  foun- 
dation be  laid,  so  that  the  distressing  tempta- 
tions consequent  upon  this  and  the  other  sacri- 
fice not  having  been  before  contemplated,  naay 
never  successfiilly  obtrude.  Many  are  con- 
tinually vacillating  in  their  experience,  and  many 
more  are  falling,  through  a  failure  in  this  par- 
ticular. Through  this  the  good  way  is  evil 
spoken  of. 

O,  if  you  would  be  holy  and  have  your  name 
written  in  Heaven  vrith  those  **  who  have  come 
up  out  of  great  tribulation,"  and  on  earth  with 
those  ^  who  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Ood  their  Sa- 
viour, in  all  things,"  if  you  would  be  a  *<  living 
epistle,  read  and  known  of  all  men,"  <«  count  the 
cost"— ^ay  with  the  Apostle,  "Yea,  doubtless, 
and  I  count  aU  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 
No  less  "devotion  of  spirit  will  carry  you  unpol- 
luted through  the  world,  than  carried  Uie  martyrs 
through  the  fiames  to  heaven ;  and  though  from 
the  present  state  of  Christianity,  its  claims  may 
not  be  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the  devotion  of 
spirit  required  is  precisely  the  same  in  nature 
and  extent ;  and  unless  it  would  lead  its  pos- 
sessor to  an  entire  renunciation,  a  crucifixion  to 
the  world,  have  we  not  nrach  reason  to  fear,  that 
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it  will  not  bring  us  to  the  same  happy  heaven, 
which  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of,  and 
where  new  accessions  are  being  continnalLy 
made  by  those-— 

"  Who  waslMd  their  robea  by  feith  below,'* 

Be  assured,  that  unless  you  are  decided  on, 
making  the  entire  sacrifice  of  all  your  powers  to 
God,  and  are  willing  to  be  sanctified  on  the  terms 
specified,  **  Gome  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing," 
that  you  have  no  proper  foundation  for  your 
fxifh  to  rest  upon,  when  you  endeavour  to  be- 
lieve that  God  will  receive  the  offering  at  your 
hand,  (Mai.  1:8,  9 ;  2 :  13,)  and  this  is  mainly 
the  reason  why  so  many  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  believe. 

The  eternally  Faithful  and  True  hath  said,  as 
illustrative  of  the  requirements  of  this  way  of 
holiness,  and  also  of  its  simplicity,  **  The  undean 
sAdH  not  pass  over  it — ^the  wayfaring  men,  though 
ft>ols,  shall  not  err  therein."  Then  may  not  the 
experience  of  thousands,  who  have  endeavoured 
by  merely  believing,  without  having  this  essen- 
ttal  foundation  for  their  faith,  be  reconciled  in 
this  way,  rather  than  that  the  truth  of  God 
should  be  questioned  ? 

This  is  a  work  in  which  we  must  most  em- 
phatically be  workers  with  God;  and,  though 
Ho  saith  "I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify 
you,"  (Exodus  31:  13)  He  also  says,  "Sanctify 
yoursdves,  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy,"  (Lev.  20: 
7,)  and  though  the  blessing  is  received  through 
&ith,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  tihai  faith  which  brings 
^e  blessing,  until  we  are  willing  to  bring  the 
sacrifice  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  leave  it 
there.  Then  shall  we  find  that  « God  is  the 
God  that  showeth  us  light ; "  when  we  "  bind 
the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar."  Psalms  118:  27. 

Then  it  is  that  this  highway  cast  up  for  the 
ransoined  of  the  Lord  to  walk  in,  becomes  plain, 
so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
shall  not  err.  In  obedience  to  that  requirement, 
(Rom.  18:  !,)**!  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  you  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,*^  the  offering  is  presented  ;  and 
will  not  that  God  who  hath  required  it  at  your 
hand,  accfpt  of  it,  when,  in  sincerity  of  heart, 
it  18  brought  and  laid  upon  the  altar  ? 


REMARKS  ON  FRIENDS'  REVIEW.       ^ 
To  tbe  KdHor. 

There  is  naturally  attendant  on  new  under- 
taluDgB  a  degtee  t>f  anxiety,  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitude,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  4i0ir  general  bearing  for  griod  or  for 
evil.  When  the  publication  of  the  Review  was 
announced,  the  Editor,  I  trust,  was  not  a  stran^- 
ger  to  the  fears  which  many  entertained,  that  it 
might  fail  in  tfiis  point,  or  in  that-*that  it  might 
err  on  one  ha»d  or  the  other,  hoA  thns,  not  Satia^ 


fying  the  expectatiSns  of  its  friends,  it  would 
have  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  tide,  let  it 
steer  which  way  it  might. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Review 
with  the  interest  of  one  sincerely  desirous  of  its 
success.  I  have  hoped  it  might  supersede,  iii 
many  families,  the  introduction  of  weekly  pa- 
pers, whose  columns  are  too  apt  to  be  filled  with 
matter  unsuitable  for  the  perusal  of  those  who 
would  only  spend  their  time  usefully ;  and  that 
it  would  be  made  a  Welcome,  visiter  among  many 
who  had  heretofore  taken  no  paper.  The  wri- 
ter is  no  adept  at  flattery,  nor  would  he  be  un- 
derstood as  attempting  it,  when  he  says  that  not 
only  has  himself  approved  of  the  course  pursu- 
ed, but  that  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
approbation  is  common  among  its  readers.  My 
object  in  addresshig  the  Editor  at  this  time,  was 
principally  to  introduce  an  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  the  4th  ult.,  firom  a  highly  valued  friend  in 
Indiana,  which  may  prove  as  a  litde  brook  by 
the  way,  and  afiTord  encouragement  to  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  his  course,  nothing  doubting 
that,  in  due  season,  all  shall  reap  who  do  their 
duty  and  faint  not. 

*♦  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  work,"  says 
my  Indiana  friend,  «•  and  so  desirous  that  my 
friends  may  partake  of  the  benefit  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  that  may  be  derived  from  its 
pages  ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  sweet  and  calming, 
yet  firm  spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted,  that  I 
have  written  to  a  number  of  my  friends  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter,  recommending  it  to  their  support." 

I  am  led  to  believe,  that  the  earnest  sympa- 
thies of  thousands  of  our  members  are  with  the 
Editor,  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  under- 
taking. I  acknowledge  mine  are  so,  and  I 
would  cheer  him  in  his  labours  for  good. 

D. 


For  Friends*  R«vieir. 
LODGING  HOUSES. 
The  evils  which  flow  from  the  congre^tion 
of  masses  of  persons  fortuitously  collected  m  the 
purlieus  of  our  large  cities,  can  scarcely  be  over* 
rated.  Something  of  this  is  apparent  to  the  most 
indifferent  observer,  but  he  who  has  occasion  to 
explore  the  lanes  and  allies  of  our  suburbs,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  habits  of  large  portions  of  their 
inhabitants,  has  found  sources  of  corruption  of 
which  no  Christian  can  think  without  a  shudder. 
Little  do  many  who  are  about  to  leave  the  com- 
paratively pure  scenes  of  a  country  life,  to  breath 
the  atmosphere  of  these  thickly  peopled  districts 
of  ihe  city,  know  of  that  festering  mass  of  vice 
and  misery  with  which  it  is  tainted.  Many  la* 
bouring  persons,  ingenuoue  yonih  or  young  men 
just  setting  out  in  Hfe,  are  brought,  by  the  ex^ 
pectation  of  greater  gains,  or  a  desire  to  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  world,  into  our  large 
towns.  If  not  at  once  seduced  into  vicious 
eourses,  how  many  ultimately  fall  into  the  snares 
set  for  them.    How  fiithomless  the  abyss  of 
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misery  whiph  opens  befori^such!  Let  any  one 
pass  by  the  doors  of  those  schools  of  iniquity » our 
theatres,  and  see  the  crowds  of  boys,  of  young 
men,  «las !  of  females  also,  who  are  taking  their 
nightly  lessons  in  dissipation.  How  would  many 
a  parent's  heart  sink  within  him,  were  he  to 
follow  the  unhappy  pupil  in  this  dreadful  school, 
through  the  lessons  of  a  single  night.  How 
earnestly  would  he  raise  the  warning  vo^ce  when 
he  saw  a  neighbour  about  to  dismiss  a  son  or  a 
daughter  from  the  doinestic  roof,  whatever  might 
be  the  privations  of  home,  without  having  first 
provided  a  safe  retreat  in  a  religiously  ordered 
family,  and  a  faithful  substitute  in  a  Christian 
caretaker.  To  suffer  young  persons,  from  what- 
ever station  of  life,  to  remove  to  one  of  our  larger 
cities,  without  such  prQvisiony  is  to  expose  them 
to  danger  so  imminent  that  no  advantages  ought 
to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  comparison.  The  cor- 
ruption resulting  from  the  causes  I  have  adverted 
to,  more  especially  as  affecting  tlie  most  neg- 
lected portions  of  society,  have  recently  arrest- 
ed public  attention  in  jBngland,  and  the. ever 
active  philanthropy  of  many  individuals  in  some 
of  her  over-crowded  towns,  has  been  engaged  in 
palliating  evils  which  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of 
a  remedy,  short  of  the  universal  reception  of 
Christian  principles. 

Ah  article  in  a  late  English  journal,  con- 
tains an  interesting  notice  of  the  evils  which 
were  to  be  met,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for 
their  abatement.  Its  republication,  omitting  tlie 
more  revolting  details,  may  not  be  unappropri- 
ate  at  this  moment,  when  the  attention  of  many 
persons  has  been  directed  to  the  suffering  existing 
in  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  city. 

From  the  Quarterlj  Review. 

«<  In  these  days,  though  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  is  largely  discussed,  and  the  necessity  .of 
extending  education  pretty  generally  admitted,  it 
seems  to  be  a  prevalent  dream  that  a  few  more 
schools,  well-trained  teaohers,  and  an  appropriate 
system,  are  to  prpve  sufficient  safeguards  for  the 
morals  of  the  nation.  Doubtless  they  are  good, 
nay  indispensable ;  but  there  are  other  things 
needful.  The  outside  ai^d  the  inside  of  the 
school  are  now  in  direct  antagonism.  The  child 
may  drink  in»  with  reverent  docility,  the  language 
and  spirit  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  will 
see  them  broken  hourly  in  every  street  and  alley, 
and  most  of  all  perhapci  in  th.e  very  dwelling  of 
its  parents.  The  beer-house,  the  gin-palace,  the 
dark  and  pestilential  court,  the  narrow  and  nu- 
merous teneinents  where  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  are  pressed  together  like  a  drum  of  Turiiey 
figs,  are  skilful  devices  of  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind  to  suck  out  the.  marrow  from  education* 
Here  indeed  to  little  purpose  is  the  schoolmaster 
abroad — it  is  a  work,  of  6isyphas»  the  labour  of 
a  month  is  undone  in  an  hour. 

"  But  should  the  stone  be  rolled  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  there  are  then  new  hazards  to  topple 
it  over  on  the  other  side.    Our- present  remfirks 


shall  be  confined  to  one  form  of  evil  that  assails 
the  child  when  starting  in  his  earliest  scareh  for 
employment ;  an  evil  mainly  the  result  of  social 
neglect,  and  remediable  by  the  expenditure  of 
moderate  trouble  ^d  still  less  money. 

'*  All  our  great  cities  and  most  towns^  contain 
regular  receptacles  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
travellers  or  temporary  sojourners ;  caravansaries, 
generally  speaking,  of  misery  and  sin,  on  their 
road  to  sustain  old,  or  create  new  mischief.  The 
country  is  daily  sending  up  the  inexperienced 
offspring  of  its  hives,  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  ihe 
mighty  capitals ;  the  capitals,  in  return,  send  back 
their  multiform  gangs  of  practitioners,  skilled  in 
every  device  by  which  mankind  may  be  deceived 
or  plundered.  These  streams  meet  together  in 
their  course ;  but  the  feeble  rill  of  simplicity  is 
speedily  lost  in  that  *  Serbonian  bog '  of  corrup- 
tion *  where  armies  whole  have  sunk.'  Moie 
of  rustic  innocence  and  honest  purpose,  both  in 
males  and  females,  has  suffered  shipwreck  in 
these  lodging-houses^  than  from  any  other  perils 
that  try  the  skill  and  courage  of  young  adven- 
turers. London  is  the  city  of  the  plague ;  for 
though  evils  of  a  similar  character  abound  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  every  other 
place  of  like  dimensions,  yet  the  metropolis  wr- 
passes  them  all,  not  only  i^  the  number  of  these 
man-traps,  but  in  the  business-like  employment 
of  them. 

«<  It  may  be  true  that  all  these  receptacles  are 
not  equally  abominable.  Physically  there  may 
be  some  difference  here  and  there  ;  but  morally 
the  distinction  is  very  fine-drawn.  Mischief  pie- 
sides  over  them  all ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  es- 
tablishment takes  very  good  care  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  impose  no  restraints  that  may  check 
the  flow  of  his  nightiy  receipts.  But  puttinj^ 
aside  the  Corinthian  specimens,  ^which  are,  at 
best,  « few  and  fiir  between,'  we  will  keep  to  the 
mass  of  those  hospitable  mansions  which  hold 
out  to  every  humble  stranger  in  London,  the 
promise  of  <good  entertainment' 

"The  astonishment  and  perplexities  of  a 
young  person  on  his  arrival  here,  full  of  good 
intentions  to  live  honesdy,  would  be  almost  lu- 
dicrous, were  they  not  the  prelode  to  such  mourn- 
ful results.  He  alights— and  is  instantly  directed, 
for  the  best  accommodation^  to  Duck  Lane,  St 
Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Spitalfields,  or  Whitechapel. 

"  He  enters  the  firsts  perhaps  the  largest,  and 
finds  it  to  consist  of  seven  apartments  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  Here  are  stowed^-besides 
children— sixty  adults,  a  goodly  company  of 
males  and  females,  of  every  profession  of  fraud 
and  violence,  with  a  very  few  poor  and  industri- 
ous labourers.  He  turns  to  another  hostel— -the 
reader  will  no^  we  know,  proceed  without  mia- 
givings— but  we  assure  him  our  picture  is  drawn 
from  real  life.  The  parlour  measures  18  feet 
by  10.  Beds  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  iti 
composed  of  straw,  r^gs,  and  shavings,  all  in 
ordier,  but  not  decently,  acooidiqg  to  the  apostolic 
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precept.  Here  he  sees  twenty-seven  adults,  and 
thirty-oae  children,  with  several  dogs  (for  dogs, 
the  friends  of  man,  do  not  forsake  him  in  his 
most  abandoned  condition,) — in  all  fifty-eight 
human  beings,  in  a  contracted  den,  from  which 
light  and  air  are  systematically  excluded.  He 
seeks  the  upper  room,  as  more  likely  to  remind 
him  of  his  native  hills:  it  measures  12  feet 
by  10,  and  contains  six  beds,  which  in  their 
turn  contain  thirty-two  individuals.  Disgusted 
once  more,  he  turns  with  hope  to  the  tranquillity 
of  a  smaller  tenement.  Here,  groping  his 
way  up  an  ascent  more  like  a  flue  than  a  stair- 
case, he  finds  a  nest  of  four  tiny  compartments 
— and  they  are  all  full.  It  is,  however,  in  vain 
to  search  further.  The  evening  has  set  in ;  the 
tenants  are  returned  to  their  layers ;  the  dirt,  con- 
fusion, and  obscenity  baffle  alike  tongue,  pen,  or 
paint-brush ;  but  if  our  bewildered  novice  would 
have  for  the  night  a  roof  over  his  head,  he 
must  share  tH^e  floor  with  as  many  as  it  has  space 
for. 

*^  Having  made  acquaintances  with  his  new  as- 
sociates, he  will,  should  he  have  a  statistical  turn, 
reduce  them  under  the  following  classifications  : 
—beggars,  street-sweepers,  hawkers,  hay-makers, 
blind  fiddlers,  costermongers,  dock-labourers, 
venders  of  lucifer-matches,  actors  in  public- 
houses,  navigators,  brickmakers,  cabmen.  Here 
and  there,  as  a  kind  of  skirAiishers  to  this  heavy 
force*  there  are  groups  of  thieves ;  higk-flierSf 
that  is  writers  of  begging  letters,  a  regular  trade, 
profitable  in  its  fruits,  and  jovial  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them ;  mMursers^  which  means  boys,  <  who 
dive  their  hands  into  ladies-  pockets  ;*  and  de- 
cayed persons-forlorn  nondescripts. 

^  These  singular  folks,  for  the  most  part,  keep 
fashionable  hours :  they  rise  very  late  in  what 
fine  ladies  call  the  morning — ^preferring,  like 
owls,  the  night,  or  certainly  the  dusk,  for  their 
special  avocations. 

'*  Few  of  the  adults  ever  wash  either  body  or 
dothes.  As  for  the  children — we  need  only  say, 
hence  the  necessity  for  Rag|ed  Schools !  Yet,  as 
matters  now  stand,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
*  The  only  water,'  writes  a  missionary,  <  that 
can  be  had  by  the  poor  generally  in  my  district 
it  obtained  fin>m  a  publican,  or  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  keeps  a  chandler's  shop ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  both  refuse  applicants  who  have 
come  to  beg  a  kettle  of  water,  telling  them  to  get 
water  where  they  get  their  goods.'  Should  the 
water  be  obtained,  it  must  be  publicly  used — 
there  being  but  one  common  room  for  washing, 
cooking,  and  twenty  other  purposes. 

**  Some  will  be  puzzled  to  guess  what  motives 
can  lead  mankind  to  seek  out  and  colonize  such 
haonts.  Is  it  instinct,  choice,  or  necessity? 
Actual  poverty  impels  many.  ^  For  Bd.  a-night 
they  obtain  a  shelter,  such  as  it  is,  and  save  the 
expense  of  one  night  in  seven-^inasmuch  as  the 
proprietor,  in  a  spirit  of  piety,  munificence,  or 
eaknilaticm«  throws  in  the  Sabbath,  and  allows 


his  customers  a  gratis  accommodation  for  that 
day,  provided  they  have  passed  with  him  the 
other  six.  Some,  though  not  pressed  by  the 
same  force  of  biting  want,  practice  a  litde 
enonomy,  and  obtain  f6r  U.  M.  a-week  {furni- 
ture included !)  that  which  would  cost  a  man  in 
comparative  cleanliness  and  comfort  from  4^.  to 
5«.  But  others  resort  to  them,  as  we  to  WateVing- 
places,  for  the  charms  and  luxuries  of  society ; 
gambling  is  carried  on  as  keenly  as  at  Spa  or 
Wisbaden,  joined  or  alternated  with  intoxication. 
Tossing  and  cards,  quarrels  and  fights,  the  recital 
of  heroic  deeds  *  on  the  sneak  or  on  the  tramp,' 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  plans  for  fresh  enter- 
prises of  larceny,  are  the  chief  occupations. 

"  In  that  admirable  document,  the  Report  on 
the  appointment  of  a  Constabulary  Force,  we 
find  many  curious  pages  given  to  this  subject. 
The  Commissioners  begin  by  defining  the  evils 
of  Ae  lodging-house,  and  give  us,  like  medical 
men,  a  diagnosis  of  ^the  disorder : — ^  It  is  the  re- 
ceiving-house, they  say,  « for  stolen  goods ;  it  is 
the  most  extensively  established  school  for  juve- 
nile delmquency.  Here  the  common  vagrants 
and  trading-beggars  assemble  in  great  numbers  at 
night-fall,  or  take  up  their  quarters  for  very  many 
days,  making  the  lodging-house  the  common 
centre  from  which  they  issue  in  the  morning, 
traverse  their  several  beats,  and  return  at  night. 
Instances  have  been  statc^d  to  us,  where  travelling 
mechanics  have  been  seduced  from  their  occupa- 
tions into  the  career  of  mendicity  from  the 
temptations  which  it  offers ' — the  very  fate  we 
apprehend  for  our  country  youth. 

'*  Our  readers  will  now  have  some  notion  of 
the  *  system '  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  'the 
Labourer's  Friend  Society  to  attack. 

*<  The  first  efforts  were  on  a  small  scale,  being 
simply  experimental,  and  were  limited  to  the 
adaptation  of  existing  houses  in  the  worst  and 
most  crying  localities.  The  indispensable  re- 
quirements were  decency,  cleanliness,  and  essen- 
tial comfort — strict  though  considerate  rules  for 
the  maintenance  of  order — ^prices  the  same  as 
those  commonly  paid— and  lastly,  that  the  whole 
should  be  on  the  footing,  not  of  eleemosynary 
shelter,  but  of  a  self-eopporting  and  even  profita- 
ble institution.  Our  readers  will  observe  with 
approbation,  that  the  object  was  to'  give  the  poor 
man  fair  play,  not  to  make  him  the  recipient  of 
charity.  That  the  schemes  should  torn  out  to 
be  profitable  was,  ihey  will  also  agree  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  necessary  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  not  that  the  cqffers  of  the  Society  might 
be  enriched,  but  in  order  to  the  extension  of  its 
operations,  and,  above  all,  that  builders  and 
speculators  might  be  induced  by  its  example  to 
invest  capital  in  similar  undertakings. 

'<  The  experiment  has  proved  successful.  It 
has  in  no  part  failed ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  when  the  evil  shall  have  become  more  uni- 
versally known,  and  the  remedy  have  been  sub- 
stantiated by  a  somewhat  longer  trial,  we  shall 
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see  a  multiplication  of  these  efforts  to  drain  and 
ventilate  the  morals  of  the  people. 

**The  Society's  first  houses,  those  in  King 
Street  and  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  hold  re- 
spectively 24  and  83  lodgers,  in  rooms  of  unequal 
size,  containing  from  3  to  11  beds.  The  locality 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen ;  it  is  as  bad 
as  any  in  London,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  many  of  those  receptacles  which  it 
was  most  desirable  to  put  out  of  countenance. 
Over  each,  a  man  and  his  wife  are  placed  in 
charge;  they  are  invested  with  full  authority  to 
receive  payments,  admit  or  reject  applicants,  and 
enforce  order.  They  have  the  care  of  all  the 
property  of  the  establishment,  and  make  periodi- 
cal reports  to  the  superintending  Committee  of 
the  Society,  which  provides  the  additional  check 
of  a  special  Inspector.  Each  person  on  his  en- 
trance, like  a  letter  by  the  post,  is  «pre*paid.'  He 
puts  down  4di  for  a  night's  lodging  j  and  for  that 
sum  he  is  entitled  not  only  to  a  single  bed,  and  a 
dean  one,  in  a  room  not  densely  crowded,  but  to 
a  seat  in  a  large  well-warmed  common  apartment 
with  benches  and  tables,  until  the  stated  hour  of 
retiring  to  rest,  and. to  his  turn  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
to  cook  his  dinner  or  his  supper,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  is  provided,  too,  with  ample  means  of 
washing,  ana  even  with  a  warm  bath,  if  he  is 
disposed  to  pay  the  extra  charge  of  Id. — which 
is  frequendy  and  joyfully  done.  The  rules, 
moreover,  of  the  house  secure  him  from  all  in- 
sult or  annoyance ;  no  uproar  is  permitted,  drink- 
ing is  stricdy  forbidden,  and  though  smoking 
may  be  indulged,  ii  is  only,  as  in  clubs  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  rooms  assigned  for  that 
purpose. 

<<  That  these  efforts  have  already  issued  in  a 
most  happy  change,  is  attested  to  us  by  many 
private  gendemen  who  have  visited  the  houses; 
by  the  reports  of  the  City  Missionaries,  and,  we 
may  add,  by  our  own  repeated  observation^ 
Oflen  have  we  heard  these  poor  people  speak 
with  unrestrained  thankfulness  of  the  peace  and 
decency  they  enjoy  under  those  roofs,  and  seen 
them  almost  shudder  when  reflecting  on  the 
scenes  they  had  left.  The  demand  for  admittance 
is  endless :  were  the  aocommodatioa  tenfold,  it 
would  speedily  be  filled  up.  Disturbance  is  un- 
known; the  lodgers,  in  most  instances,  all  those 
indeed  who  are  constant  inmates,  havb  estab- 
lished laws  for  their  own  social  government, 
whereby  any  one  guiUy  of  offensive  conduct  or 
language  would,  as  the  phrase  is,  be  consigned 
«to  Coventry;'  the  aid  of  the  police  is  never 
required. 

(To  be  coDthiMd.} 
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of  lighting  was  the  principal  attraction.  The 
Newcastle  Guardian  says: 

M  The  light,  which  was  of  astonishing  brillian- 
cy and  beauty,  was  placed  under  an  air  tight 
glass  vase.  When  the  gas  was  tnmed  down  it 
sufficiently '  lighted  the  spacious  building,  and 
bore  the  dosest  resemblance  to  the  great  orb  of 
day  of  any  light  which  we  ever  witnessed.  The 
electric  light  was  next  exhibited  in  a  vessel  of 
water  with  equal  success.  Mr.  S.  stated  it  was 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  for  all  practteal 
purposes;  and  the  marvellous  invention  was 
hailed  with  rapturous  plaudits." 

Its  expensfc  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  price 
now  paid  for  gas,  and  he  has  taken  out  a  second 
patent  for  the  invention. — Jour,  of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  Staite  is  lecturing  in  England  on  his  new 
mode  of  lighting  by  electri<;ity.  The  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sunderland  gave  a 
public  soiree  last  November,  at  which  his  mode 


We  insert  in  the  present  number,  some  judicious 
and  appropriate  observations  of  a  correspondent,  on 
the  life  and  character  of  John  Woolman.  As  this 
devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High  was  led  in  a  path 
which  was  in  some  measure  new,  it  is  no  cause  of 
surprise,  that  his  character  and  labours  were  more 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  lived  since 
his  day,  than  they  were  by  his  cotemporaries;  and 
we  may  perhaps  reasonably  question  whether  the 
depth  of  his  views,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles 
of  action,  have  even  yet  received  the  careM  atten- 
tion which  their  importance  demands. 

That  a  mind  so  tenderly  alive  to  the  snfieringi 
of  all  creatures,  which  the  creating  Power  hafi 
endued  with  sensibility,  should  be  early  impressed 
with  the  injustice  of  slavery,  was  naturally  to  be 
expected.  But  on  this  subject  he  was  at  least  par- 
tially anticipated  by  others.  Nearly  fifty  years  be- 
fore he  was  born,  George  Fox  advised  his  friends 
in  Barbadoes,  to  set  their  slaves  free  after  ceitain 
years  of  servitude ;  and  in  1715  Friends  of  Chester 
suggested  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  piopri^y  of 
advising  their  members  to  abstain  from  purchasing 
slaves  in  future.  But  the  mind  of  John  Woolman 
appears  to  have  been  early  instructed,  to  loc^  deeply 
and  carefully  into  the  principles  and  the  tendency 
of  his  own  actions :  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  embrace  the  idea,  that  the  sjrslem  of  slavery 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole ;  and  that  if  he  would 
keep  hiinself  clear  of  its  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, he  must  endeavour  to  withhold  his  costom 
from  the  market  on  which  the  system  was  erected. 
In  accordance  with  this  conclusion^  we  find  him 
oarefiilly  abstaining,  as  far  as  ciitcnmstanoes  would 
admit,  from  the  use  df  such  articles  as  were  pro- 
duced by  die  unrequited  labour  of  slaves.  When 
he  was  performing  a  religious  visit  to  the  sovlhem 
sections  of  our  country,  he  sometimes  thought  it 
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light  to  compensate  the  riavee,  by  whose  laboux  he 
was  accommodated ;  and  when  he  was  laid  on  the 
bed  fiom  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  his  soli- 
eitode  on  this  snbject  was  not  forgotten:  but  he 
made  it  a  coiidition  with  his  physician,  that  the 
medicine  administered  shonld  be  «uch  as  did  not 
come  through  polluted  channels  or  oppressive  hands. 
And  afterwards,  finding  the  disease  '*  affect  his 
head;  so  that  he  could  think  little,  and  but  as  a 
child,"  he  requested  that  if  his  understanding 
should  be  more  disordered,  nothing  might  be.  given, 
him  which  his  attendants  knew  he  had  a  testimony 
against.  Though  this  allusion  was  probably  in- 
tended to  apply  to  other  things  besides  the  products 
oi  slavery,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  ^ese 
were  principally  in  view. 

The  course  which  J.  Wodman  thus  thought  him- 
telf  called  to  pnrtoe,  though  he  was  probably  alone 
in  that  particular,  h.93  within    the  last  few  years 
been  taken  by  thousands.    If  the  conduct  of  John 
Woolman,  in  that  respect,  was  the  fruit  of  pure  and 
enlightened  Christianity,  (and  who  will  assert  that 
it  was  noli)  it  is  well  worthy  of  close  and  impar- 
tial examination,  whether  the  same  regard  to  the 
openings  and  leadings  of  this  divine  teacher  and 
guide,  would  not  conduct  others  into  a  similar  path. 
If  thoee  who  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  remarkable  man,  in  regard  to  slavery  and  ife 
products,  should  be  wise  enough  to  conduct  their 
movenients  under  the  infiuence  of  the  spirit  by 
which  he  was  evidently  actuated,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  result  would  be  a  happy  one  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world.    A  righteous  cause  is  most 
effectually  promoted  by  means  which  Christianity 
approves  and  suggests. 

Oar  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lind- 
sey,  having,  since  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio, 
which  was  held  in  the  9th  month  last,  attended 
those  of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  and  visited 
nearly  all  the  meetings  within  their  limits,  arrived 
in  this  city  last  week,  and  attended  the  evening 
meeting  in  Mulberry  street,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the 
last  for  the  season,  where  B.  S.  waslaigely  en- 
gaged in  gospel  kbonr. 

Mabribd,— At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Down- 
ingtown,  P&.,  on  4th  day.  the  28d  of  last  month, 
Nathan  J.  Sharflbs  and  Ruthanwa  Udos. 

,  On  3rd  day.  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House  in  this  city,  on  6th  street,  EdwarI) 
Tatum  10  AkvaC.  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses  B.  Smith, 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

Died,— At  the  residence  of  Joel  Q.  HtttchiSj  of 
Elk  Monthly  Meeting,  Preble  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
28th  of  1st  month  last,  Enoch  S.  Dicks,  a  member 
of  that  meeting,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  confined  to  ids  bed  about  six  weeks  before  his 
decease,  and  manifested  much  patience  and  resig- 
nation thioiiglioat  his  iUness}  and  a  Iktle  befote 


his  departure,  said  he  felt  a  pei^ceful  and  quiet 
state  of  mind,  or  words  to  that  miport. 

— r-,  On  the  23rd  of  last  month,  at  Stanford,  N. 
Y.  Sarah,  wife  of  Abner  Duell,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  and  Comfort  Upton,  in  the56tti 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  valuable  Elder  ol 
Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  her  familv,  as  a 
wife  and  mother,  her  loss  will  be  severely  felt. 
As  she  endeavoured  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous, 
she  left  an  evidence  that  her  latter  end  was  like 
his. 

.  Li  Roytflton,  Niagara  county,  N,  York,  on 

the  19th  of  12throonthlast,  of  typhusfever.  Mii.lt, 
wife  of  Seth  D.  Wolf,  a  member  of  Hartland  Month- 
ly Meeting,  aged  32  years. 

,  On  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 

father,  near  Mount  HoUy,  New  Jersey,  Bshjaiun, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  m  the  17th 
year  of  his  age. 

CIRCDLAR. 
The  Managers  of  the  Free  Produce  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  store  has 
been  opened  for  the  sale  of  articles  exclusively 
the  result  of  free  labour,  at  No.  877,  Pearl  stree^ 
New  York  City,  by  Lindky  Murray  Hoag,  and 
Geoige  Woodj  both  of  them  members  of  our 
Religious  Society.  . 

They  offer  for  sale,  ^t  fair  prices,  a  general 
assortment  of  Groceries,  cousisting  of  sugars, 
molasses,  teas,  spices,  dried .  fruits,  etc^  etc. 
They  have  also  an  assortment  of  Free  Cotton 
Goods.  ^, 

The  upright  character  of  the  parties  enpged 
in  the  business,  will,  we  hope,  give  confidence 
in  the  sources  of  supply  being  scrupulously  m- 
vestigated ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitaUoii 
in  recommending  the  stor^  to  the  patronage  of 
Friends  and  others. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  position  taken  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Minute 
given  below,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  opporto- 
nity  now  afforded  for  famUies  to  provide  them- 
selves with  goods  the  result  of  compensated  la- 
bour, and  not  the  gain  of  oppression,  will  be  ex- 
tensively embraced.  ,,  .  .i. 
"At  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the 
24th  of  6th  month,  1846 :  ■,  r  *u 
••  The  Essay  contained  in  the  Records  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on  the  subject  of  traffick- 
ing in,and  the  free  use  of  articles  produced  by 
the  labour  of  slaves,  wasfiiUy  approved  by  tliis 
Meering,  and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
subordinate  meetings.  With  the  extracte. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Address  to 
the  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  aboveai- 
Ittded  to,  eomiAencing  with  a  short  exttact  froa 
J<>ha  Wootoan. 

"*The  tra*ng  in,'  says  John  Woolmiift, « w 
frequent  use  of  any  produce  known  to  be  raiSjed 
by  those  who  are  under  such  himentable  oppws* 
sion,  hatfi  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  itobject,  whjet 
may  yet  require  the  more  serious  consideratioa 
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of  tke  humble  foUowers  of  Chriet,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.' 

^  If  we  examine  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  slave-holder  and  the  consut^er  of  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  must  we  hot  admit,  that 
it  is  of  a  very  intimate  nature,  and  that  its  ten- 
dency is  to  support  the  system  of  slavery  ? 

^*  To  hire  a  slave,  and  pay  the  wages  of  his 
labour  to  his  master,  would  be  deeqied  nearly 
equivalent  to,  slave*holding. 

*'  If  this  slave  toils  for  his  master,  and  we  pur- 
chase freely  the  produce  of  his  labour,  do  we 
not  contribute  as  effectually  to  the  gain  of  the 
slave-holder  as  in  the  preceding  case  ?  If  ano- 
ther person  purchases  this  produce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traffic,  and  we  buy  of  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming.it,  is  not  another  link  added 
to  the  chain ;,  and  is  not  the  connection  with  the 
slave-holder,  as  complete  as  in  the  first  instance  ? 
It  is  true,  that  we  are  further  removed  from  the 
scene  of  oppression — and  it  may  be  that  this  in- 
creased distance  has  tended  to  pacify  the  con- 
science, in  a  course  that  is  not  consistent  with 
sound  reasoning :  and  thus  may  we  not  have 
contributed  too  long,  to  encourage,  by  our  con- 
duct, a  system  of  oppression,  the  existence  of 
which,  we  have  so  sincerely  lamented." 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  the  Free  Pro- 
duce Association, 

BENJAinN  Tatitam,  Secretary. 

Jfew  York,  2d  month  7th,  1848. 

Hoag  and  Wood  wil^  promptly  and  faithfully 
execute  orders  for  families,  or  merchants  out  of 
the  city.  , 


FOr  Friends*  Rerlcfw. 
STATISTICS  OF  FRIENDS'   SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  friend  having  kindly  placed  in  my  hands 
the  recent  reports  of  several  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  in  Great  Britam,  1  have  thought 
that  the  following  statistics  of  those  Institutions 
might  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 
A  careful  comparison  of  such  details  may  sug- 
gest modifications  in  the  economy  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  this  country;  while  it  is  obvious 
that  the  results  must  be  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  causes  not  included  in  the  statements  here 
presented.  The  reports,  except  where  it  is  others 
wise  stated,  are  for  1846.  C. 

Ackworth,  for  the  year  1845. 

Average  number  of  pupils  s  162  boys  and  125 
g^ls ;  aggregate  277.  Cost  of  each  child :  for 
provisions,  $48  50;  clothing,  $14  10;  salaries 
and  wages,  $20  54  ;  stationary,  taxes,  furniture, 
snd  repairs,  $10  28  ;  total,  $93'  42. 

Officers* — Superintendent,  nine  teachers,  and 
eleven  apprentices,  book  keeper,  i)ovs'  matron, 
nurse  and  house-keeper,  mantua  maker  and  ap- 
prentioe* 


Salaries  of  officers  $4,265.  Wages  of  ser- 
vants $1,426. 

In  an  appeal  to  Friends,  issued  by  order  of 
the  *«  General  Meeting,"  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
employed  in  extending  the  accommodations,  the 
committee  say  :  "  In  our  review  of  tlie  state  of 
the  boys'  scjiool,  our  attention  has  been  particu- 
larly called  to  the  subject  of  discipline.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  old  and  severe  methods  of 
securing  order  and  prompt  obedience,  have  been 
materially  relaxed ;  and  that,  though  not  formally 
abolished,  corporal  punishment  may  be  said  to 
be  disused.  We  believe,  that  to  govern  youth 
efficiently  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind 
upon  that  of  his  charge,  the  number  of  scholars 
under  each  master  must  be  smaller  than  it  now 
is  at  Ackworth.  For  many  years  past,  the  boys, 
170  in  number,  have  been  arranged  in  four 
nearly  equal  divisions,  each  of  whiqh  is  under 
the  care  of  one  master  with  the  assistance  of  an 
apprentice.  This  proportion  of  pupils  to  teach- 
ers is  greater  than  is  found  in  any  of  our  board- 
ing schools,  public  or  private;  and,  we  believe, 
\i  is  decidedly  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  indivi- 
dual attention  to  each  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  right  influence  over  their  minds.'' 
They  propose  the  formation  of  a  fifth  cbss  for 
more  advanced  pupils,  an  arrangement  which, 
we  believe,  has  since  been  carried  into  effect 

Croydon,  under  the  care  of  Lortdon  and  Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly  Meetings  aided  by  si^  otku 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Average  number:  78  boys,  61  girls;  total 
139.  Cost  of  eich  pupil,  including  the  items 
enumerated  above,  9101  28.  Salaries  and  wages, 
$2,161. 

Officers. — Superintendent,  mistress  of  tbe  fa- 
mily, three  assistants,  and  seven  apprentices,  all 
employed  in  education. 

The  report  of  the  results  of  the  half  yearly 
examinations,  is  more  than  ordinarily  minute, 
and,  in  this  respect,  preifents  an  example  which 
might  advantageously  be^copied  by  some  of  our 
sehools,  whose  general  and  vague  statemcpts 
leave  on  the  minds  of  their  readers,  very  little  im- 
pression of  the  state  of  instruction.  It  is  remarked 
in  referende  to  the  upper  class  of  boys,  *'  That 
tlie  introduction  of  written  answers  to  questions 
on  general  history,  and  some  scientific  subjects, 
prepared  by  the  boys,  without  recourse  to  books, 
formed  a  new  feature  in  the  examination,  and  we 
were  gratified  with  the  proofs  of  attainment  thus 
exhibited.!'  "  Sketches  in  linear  drawing  oft  the 
black-board,  which  continues  to  be  reguW^ 
taught  in  the  schools,  w'ere  well  executed." 
"  In  Scripture  history  their  knowledge  was  satis- 
Ikctory  and  pleasing ;  whilst  in  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  and  leading  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  set  forth  in  the  New  TesUment,  to- 
gether with  the  application  of  passages  from  the 
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Old  Testament,  and  the  repetition  of  others,  appro- 
priately illustrating  the  principles  of  our  religions 
society,  we  see  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  well 
grounded  in  this  important  and  interesting  branch 
of  their  education."  In  regard  to  one  of  the 
classes,  a  defect  is  noticed  which  must  strike 
almost  every  one  in  nearly  all  our  schools — ^in 
reading  ^  more  regard  to  punctuation,  with  less 
monotony,  is  desirable."  The  report  is  appro- 
priately closed  with  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  teachers  in  their  important  services, 
and  of  encfouragement  for  them,  with  the  craving 
of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labour^ 

Wigton  School^  tinder  the  care  of  Cumberland 
and  J^orihumherland  Quarterly  Meetings, 

Average  number  of  pupils  41  $,  of  whom 
about  one-third  are  not  members  of  our  So- 
ciety. 

The  average  cost  of  esich  pupil  during  the  last 
three  years,  has  been,  per  annum  9100  80. 

Salaries  of  officers,  including  a  master,  house- 
keeper, school  mistress,  two  apprentices,  and  an 
assistant  teacher  for  boys  (three  months  in  the 
year)  $905.     Servants  wages  $128. 

Sibford^SchooU  under  the  care  of  Associated 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

Average  number  of  pupils  57,  of  whom  about 
ooe-third  are  members.  Average  cost  of  each 
papU  978. 

The  boys  are  employed  in  various  ways  in 
the  family,  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Und  and  garden.  The 
girls  are  daily  engaged  in  domestic  concerns,  and 
in  knitting  and  needlework  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment. 

Salaries  and  wages  $765. 

Rarodon  School^  near  Leeds^  for  persons  con* 
netted  with  the  Society,  but  not  members. 

Average  number  of  pupils  52 ;  average  cost 
of  each,  exclusive  of  clothing,  $80. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  the  boys  in  the  farm  and  garden,  has 
had  a  beneficial  efiect  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  these 
pursuits,  also  to  house  work  and  mechanical 
iabonr,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  book  bind- 
ing and  carpentering. 

Teachers'  salaries  $743 ;  housekeepers'  and 
servants'  wages  $217. 

Sidcoi^  under  the  care  of  .Associated  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

Average  number  of  boys,  40 ;  girb,  21,  tot^d, 
61  •  Cost  of  each  pupil,  including  clothing*  &c., 
$120  02. 

O^^Icerg.— Master  and  mistress,  one  teacher, 
one  governess,  and  three  apprentices. 

Salaries  of  officers  $1850.  Servants'  wiges 
$206. 


Penketh  appears  to  be  supported  by  contributions 

from  Friends  dnd  receipts  from  the  parents 

of  pupils;  the  prices  of  admission  varying 

from  $29  to  $76  50  per  annum. 

'  Average  number  of  pupils:  34  boys  and  18 

girls.     Cost  per  pupil,  inckiding  clothing,  &c., 

$98  60. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  stated  to  be  «*  to 
give  efficient  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  accurate  use  of  language ; 
and  to  the  girls  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  use  of  the  needle ;  adding  to  this  foundation 
as  much  higher  instruction  in  geography,  history 
and  general  knowledge,  as  circumstances  would 
admit ;  but  especially  was  it  deemed  important 
to  train  up  the  children  to  habits  of  industry  and 
the  right  employment  of  their  time,  endeavour- 
ing to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  a  close  attention  to  theur  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties — the  alone  safe  ground  on 
which  they  can  place  their  hopes  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  career  in  this  life,  and,  through  the 
one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  of  bliss 
eternal  in  the  world  to  come." 

O^crff,— rMastftr  and  one  apprentice,  house- 
keeper and  female'  teacher. 

Salaries  and  servants'  wages  $864  20. 

JVor/A  of  England  Agricultural  School,  undtr 
care  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  prices  of  admission  vary  from  $38  50 
to  $72,  most  of  (he  pupils  are  admitted  at  the 
lowest  rate. 

The  division  of  time  is  as  follows :  average  of 
boys'  labour  2|  hours  per  day,  average  time  in 
school  6|  hours,  meals  and  recreation  4i  hours. 
Girls'  work  4§  hours  per  day,  school  and  sewing 
5;  hours  per  day,  meals  and  recreation  4  hours 
per  day.  The  report,  speaking  of  the  results  of 
the  instruction,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  labour, 
remarks :  ^  We  continue  to  have  much  ground 
to  be  satisfied  in  each  respect,  and  with  the 
effects  upon  the  character  of  the  children,  alike 
during  their  continuance  at  school,  and  afte^ 
their  leaving  iu" 

Number  of  pupik  36  boys  and  24  girls,  total 
60.  Average  cost  of  each  pupil  $81  56 — less 
the  value  of  his  labour  $4  7 1*-476  85,  clothing, 
&;c.,  included. 

0^er<.— Superintendent,  school  mistress  and 
housekeeper. 

Salaries  and  wages  $936 ;  children's  labour  in 
the  house  valued  at  $148* 


LOVE. 


^  Oh  how  sweet  is-  love  I  how  pleasant  is  its 
nature !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itsdf  to 
every  cqndition-**upon  every  occasion— to  every 
person — and  about  every  thing !  How  tenderly, 
how  readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve  the  meanest ! 
How  patiendy,  how  meekly,  doth  it  bear  all 
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things  from  God  or  map ;  how  unexpectedly  so 
ever  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they  seem  ! 
How  doih  it  believe ! — ^how  doth  it  hope  !-^ow 
.  doth  it  excuse !  — ^how  doth  it  cover  even 
that  which  seemeth  not  to  be  excusable  and  not 
fit  to  be  covered !  How  kind  is  it,  even  in  its 
interpretations  and  charges  concerning  miscar- 
riages !  It  never  over  cbargeth,  it  never  grates 
upon  the  spirit  of  him  whom  it  reprehends*  It 
never  hardens,  it  never  provokes ;  but  carrieth 
a  meltingness  and  power  of  conviction  with  it. 
This  is  me  nature  of  God.  This,  in  the  vessels 
capacitated  to  receive  and  bring  it. forth  in  its 
^glory,  th^  power  of  enmity,  is  not  able  to  stand 
against,  but  falls  before  it,  and  is  overcome  by  it.^* 


SIR.  J.  C.  EOSS'  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 
COVERY. 
Abridged  Ibr  Frleadk'  Reriev  ftt>iia  the  North  Brlttah  lUvlaw. 
(ComtlBued  from  page  S06.) 

This  interesting  island,  discovered  in  1772  by 
Lieut.  Kerguelen,  and  ok  which  the  Expedition 
remained  upwards  of  two  months,  is  on  its  north- 
em  extremity  entirely  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
steep  shored  rtse  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to 
the  height  of  1000  feet.  The  highest  hill,  called 
the  Table  Mount,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  about  1350  feet  high. 

Among  the  160  plants  found  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  Kerguelen  Island,  the  cabbage  plant,  or  Prin- 
glcBa  AntUcorhuticcL,  deserves  particular  notice. 
"  It  is,*'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  an  Important  vege- 
table to  St  crew  long  confined  to  salt  provisions, 
or  indeed  to  human  beings  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  it  possesses  all  the  essentially  godd 
qualities  of  its  English  namesake,  while  from 
its  containing  a  great  abundance  of  essential  oil, 
it  tiever  produces  heartburn  or  any  of  those  dis- 
agreeable sensations  which  our  pot-herbs  are  apt 
to  do.  *  *  *  •  For  130  days  our  crews 
required  no  fresh  vegetable  but  this,  which  was 
for  nine  weeks  regularly  served,  out,  with  Ae 
salt  beef  or  pork,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  sicknejss  on  board." 

The  climate  of  this  island  is  «tngalarly  rude 
and  boisterous.  Although  the  anchors  and  ca- 
bles were  of  a  weight  and  size  usually  supplied 
to  ships  of  double  the  tonnage  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  yet  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
almost  hurricane  violence  of  the  gales  which 
previail  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  which 
sometimes  laid  the  ships  over  nearly  on  dieir 
beam-ends.  Sir  James  Ross  was  frequently 
obliged  to  throw  himself  dowii  on  the  beach,  to 
pevent  jiintself  from  bek^  carried  into  die  water 
iy  the  suddea  ^sts  of  wind ;  and  he  states,  that 
daring  45  of  the  68  days  that  he  remained  in 
Christmas  Harbour  it  blew  a  gale  of  vfindj  ami 
there  were  only  tkreedayi  oH  lokich  neither  ram 
morenowfeUl 


On  the  20th  of  July,  the  Expedition  quilted 
this  dreary  and  disagreeable  harbour,  and  arrived 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  on  the  16th  of  August 
Here  they  were  kindly  received  at  the  Govern- 
ment House  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  refit  the  ships,  and  to 
erect  the  permanent  mafirnetic  observatory — the 
materials  for  which  had  been  prepared  some 
months  before.  In  this  s^uestered  spot  a  series 
of  valuable  observations  was  made,  and  are  now 
in  course  of  publication  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government* 

The  French  Government  had  fitted  out  an 
Expedition  to  the  Southern  Seas,  consisting  of 
the  Astrolabe  and  Z^l^e,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Damont  d'Urviile.  The  United  States 
had  likewise  fitted  out  an  Expedition  to  the 
same  region,  under  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes, 
in  the  frigate  Vincennes,  which  sailed  f)rom 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  Idth  August,  1838.  A 
general  notice  of  the  discoveries  made  by  d*Urrille 
and  Wilkes  was  received  by  Sir  James  Ross  on 
his  arrival  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Captain 
d'Urville  having  published  an  account  of  his 
labours  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  having,  in  the  kindest  manner,  in  a  letter 
from  New  Zealand,  dated  5th  April,  1840,  made 
a  communication  to  Sir  James  Ross,  of  his  ex- 
perience among  the  ice,  which  he  considered  as 
of  a  quite  different  character  from  the  ice  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  Captain  d'Urville  had  sailed 
from  Hobart  Town  on  the  1st  January,  1840. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  he  discovered  land, 
and  on  the  21st,  some  of  the  officers  landed  on  a 
small  islet,  a  short  distance  from  the  mainland, 
and  obtained  specimens  of  its  granitic  rock.  In 
the  latitude  nearly  of  the  Antarctic  circle  or  about 
67  i  degrees,  he  traced  the  land  in  a  continuous 
line  for  150  miles,  between  the  longitude  of  136® 
and  142°  East.  It  was  covered  with  snow,  ex- 
hibited no  traces  of  vegetable  life,  and  rose  to 
the  average  height  of  about  1300  feet.  To  this 
land  he  gave  the  name  of  T^rre  Odette,  Ad- 
vancing westward,  he  discovered,  and  sailed 
along  a  Bolid  too//  of  ictj  about  60  mUeg  long, 
and  150  feet  him^  which  he  named  Coit 
Clairee,  believing  it  to  be  the  covering  of  a  mors 
solid  base.  The  weakly  state  of  his  crew,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  ezplora- 
tion,  and  to  return  to  Hobart  Town. 

Along  with  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Ross, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  transmitted^ a  tracing  of  the 
icy  barrier,  attached  to  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
discovered  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex* 
pedition."  In  this  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Sir 
James  Ross  would  circumnavigate  the  Antarctic 
circle* 

Oa  the  16th  ^fovember^  1640,  the  Expeditien 
lefl  Hobart  Town  on  their  voyage  towwds  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  and  on  fhe  20th  reached  Auck- 
land Islands,  and  estabiished  their  observatories. 
.  On  the  I8tfi  of  the  follbwik^|  month  they  arriv- 
ed at  Campbell  Islands,  where  they  were  acdvely 
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engaged  la  procuring  wood  and  water,  and  in 
preparations  for  their  Southern  voyage,  which 
they  considered  to  have  commenced  on  leaving 
this  harbour.  Leaving  Campbell  Island  on  the 
17th,  almost  the  mid-summer  day  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  they  found  the  temperature  at  no 
time  more  ^an  40°.  On  the  27th  they  encoun- 
tered a  chain  of  icebergs,  from  120  to  150  feet 
in  height.  On  the  4th  of  the  following  month 
they  passed  through  numerous  icebeigs  of  curi- 
ous forms,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  every 
rariety  of  colour,  and  forming,  as  the  ships  pur- 
sued their  devious  way  among  them,  a  scene  of 
much  interest  and  grandeur.  After  forcing  vari- 
ous icy  barriers,  and  sustaining  violent  shocks, 
which  nothing  but  ships  so  strengthened  could 
ha?e  withstood,  they  were  baffled  in  aH  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  further,  and  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  ice  opened.  On  the  9th  a  breeze  from 
the  northward  opening  a  passage,  they  found 
themselves  again  in  a  clear  sea.  Shaping  their 
course  direcdy  for  the  Magnetic  P6le,  on*  the 
1 1th  of  January,  1841,  land  was  reported  to  be 
seen  directly  ahead  of  the  ship.  It  rose  majes- 
tically in  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  must  have  been  at  least  100  miles  distant 
from  the  ship.  The  highest  mountau;i  of  the 
distant  range  i^as  named  Sabine,  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Association,  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Expedition.  They 
were  now  in  lat.  71^  15'*  As  they  advanced, 
new  mountains  were  discovered,  which  they  as- 
certained to  be  10,000  feet  high,  and  30  miles 
from  the  coast. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  and  we  had 
a  most  enchanting  view  of  the  two  magnificent 
ranges  of  mountains,  whose  lofly  peaks,  per- 
fecdy  covered  with  eternal  snow,  rose  to  eleva- 
tions varying  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  glaciers  that 
filled  their  intervening  valleys,  and  which  de- 
scended from  near  the  mountains*  summits,  pro- 
jected in  many  places  several  miles  into  the  sea, 
and  terminated  in  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs.  In 
a  few  places,  the  rocks  broke  through  their  icy 
covering,  by  which  alone  we  could  be  assured 
that  land  formed  the  nucleus  of  this,  to  appear- 
ance, enormous  iceberg.'* 

Favoured  by  fine  weather  during  the  night, 
the  ships  succeeded  in  approaching  within  two 
or  three  mOes  of  the  small  islands,  near  the  main 
land,  and  Sir  James  Boss,  with  several  officers, 
effected  a  landing ;  but  the  heavy  surf,  and  the 
icy  margin  of  the  coast  prevented  them  from 
attempdng  to  reach  the  main  land,  and  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  occupation  of  the 
largest  of  the  Islands.  On  this  barren. spot  they 
planted  the  British  flag,  and  the  newly  discovered 
lands  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  Island  on  which  they 
landed,  was  named  Possession  Islands 

**  We  saw,'*  says  Sir  James  Ross,  "  incon- 
ceivable myriads  of  penguins,  completely  and 


densely  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
along  the  ledges  of  the  precipices,  and  even  to 
the  siimmit  of  the  hills — attacking  us  vigorously 
as  we  waded  through  thehr  ranks,  and  pecking  at 
us  with  their  sharp  beaks,  which,  together  with 
their  loud,  coarse  notes,  and  the  unsupportable 
stench  from  the  deep  bed  of  guano  which  had 
been  forming  for  ages,  and  which  may  at  some 
period  be  valuable  to  our  Australasian  colonists, 
made  us  glad  to  get  away  again,  afler  loading  our 
boats  with  penguins  and  geological  specimens.** 

On  the  14th,  they  encoujitered  a  great  number 
of  large  whales,  thirty  being  counted  at  one  time. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  weather  being 
beautifiiUy  clear,  they  saw  to  great  advantage  the 
magnificent  range  of  mountains,  which,  for  some 
days  before,  they  had  imperfectly  seen  stretching 
away  to  the  south ;  and  they  ** gazed  with  feel* 
ings  of  indescribable  delight  upon  a  scene  of. 
grandeur  far  beyond  any  thing  ^ey  had  seen  or 
had  conceived.  By  rough  measurement  theiir 
height  varied  from  12  to  14,000  feet. 

As  the  Expedition  steered  southward,  new 
portions  of  land  opened  to  their  view.  The 
sun  shone  on  the  icy  landscape,  and;  thrown 
back  in  every  variety  of  **  tone  and  modification," 
the  light  which  fell  upon  its  snows  and  its  gla- 
ciers, delighted  the  eye  and  elevated  the  minds  of 
the  spectators. 

Passing  rapidly  south,  on  the  21st,  they  des- 
cried in  the  west  a  high-peaked  mountain,  which 
they  named  after  Lord  Monteagle — and  one  of 
great  elevation,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Mount  ^tna,  which  they  named  Melbourne, 
On  the  25th  May,  they  had  advanced  so  near 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  that  the  dip  had  increased  to 
ST  W. 

An  important  discovei^  now  awaited  Sir 
James  Ross,  At  midnight  of  the  27th,  the  Ex" 
pedition  had  been  tantalized  ^th  the  appearance 
of  eight  separate  islands,  which  turned  out  to  be 
summits  of  mountains  at  a  great  distance.  On 
the  28th  they  approached  the  High  Island,  which 
proved  to  be  a  volcano  12,367  feet  high,  emitting 
flame  and  smoke  in  profusion.  To  diis  inter- 
esting mountain  they  gave  the  name  of  Mount 
Erebus,  and  to  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  east  of 
it,  10,884  feet  high,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Mount  Terror.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mount  Erebus  was  observed  to  emit  smoke  and 
flame  in  unusual  quantities.  A  volume  of  dense 
smoke  was  projected  at  each  successive  jet,  with 
great  force,  and  in  a  vertical  column,  to  the  height 
of  about  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  crater. 
When  the  upper  portion  of  it  began  to  be  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  it  descended  in  mist  or  snow, 
and  gradually  dispersed  itself.  In  about  half  an 
hour  a  similar  column  of  smoke  was  ejected,  and 
the^ame  effect  took  place  at  intervals,  by  no 
means  regular.  The  diameter  of  these  columns 
was  estimated  at  between  200  and  300  feet* 
Whenever  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  was  seen  filled  with  a  bright  red 
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iflame,  and  some  of  the  officeiu  believed  that  they 
saw  streams  of  lava  flowing  down  its  side,  until 
they  disappeared  beneath  the  drapery  of  snow, 
which,  commencing  a  /ew  hundred  feet  below 
th^  crater,  descended  iowards  the  shore,  and  pro- 
jected its  perpendicular  cliffs  of  ice  into  the  sea. 
Another  phenomenon,  of  a  not  less  interesting, 
though  of  an  opposite  kind,  now  presented  itself 
to  tlie  Expedition.  On  approaching  the  land 
they  perceived  a  low  white  line  stretching  from 
the  most  eastern  point  of  land  at  Cape  Crozier, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern  to  the  eastward. 
It  rose  higher  as  they  approached  it,  and  proved 
to  be  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice  between  150 
and  200  feet  high,  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and 
free  from  Assures  or  projections  on  its  smooth 
face.  This  obstruction  to  their  further  progress 
was  a  source  of  great  -disappointment  to  the  Ex- 
pedition, but  it  was  fortunately  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  determine  their  fqture  proceedings ;  for,  as 
Sir  James  Ro$s  observes,  **  they  might  with  equal 
chance  of  success  try  to  sail  through  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  as  penetrate  such  a  mass."  In  following 
this  cliff  to  the  east,  its  height  increased  to  be- 
tween 200  and  300  feet,  and  Sir  James  Ross 
conjectures  that  it  is  more  than  1000  feet  in 
thickness.  After  sailing  along  it  for  upwards  of 
100  miles,  they  found  it  still  stretching  to  an  in- 
definite extent  in  an  E.S.E.  direction.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  this  great  mass  of  ice  was 
formed  iipon  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of 
water  close  to  it  (410  iathoms)  seemed  **  to  show 
that  its  outer  edge,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  rest- 
ing on  the  ground." 

(Tobe  cootinaed.) 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  formerly 
of  Pkuadelpkia^  now  of  London,  and  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  dated  May,  1824. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.>  and  a 
most  impressive  tone  was  given  to  it,  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  a  speech  of  the 
£arl  of  Loder,  an  Irish  nobleman  of  distinguish- 
ed  piety  and   exalted  philanthropy,   for  some 
years  past,  and  who  formerly  shone  with  great 
distinction  at  Courti      He   observed,   amongst 
other  points,  that— 

"  The  Society  has  already,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  effected  much  good.  Is  continuing  to  do 

reat  good,  and  will  still  do  more  extensive  good, 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 
"  I  know  an  individual  well,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  pursuits  of  pleasure,  folly  and  vanity, 
who  was  immersed  in  scenes  of  fashionable 
amusement  and  pleasure,  whose  object  was  to 
gain  the  applatise  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
He  entered  the  room  where  the  Bible  Society 
was  held  in  Dublin,  from  motives  of  curiosity. 
Ashamed  ofbebg  seen  where  he  was,  he  sought 
the  most  retired  corner ;  he  there  heard  opinions 


and  sentiments  to  which  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, and  was  led  thus  to  argue  with  himself:— 
*  Surely,  surely,  if  these  things  be  true,  I  must 
be  wrong.*  He  determined  not  to  rest  his  &ith 
on  the  hearsay  of  others,  but  to  read  for  him- 
self. A  good  man«  who  addressed  the  assembly, 
told  them  that  all  their  reading  and  heariug  would 
be  in  vain,  unless  the  spirit  of  Grod  accompanied 
the  reading  to  make  it  effectual  to  the  heart 
That  evening  this  individual  went  home,  en- 
gaged in  fervent  prayer  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  it,  was  to  lead  hiin 
aright.  I  need  not  tell  what  was  the  result 
He  found  himself  a  condemned  sinner;  he 
has  been  called  to  suffer  much,  and  has  expe- 
rienced some  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  flesh 
and  blood  are  exposed  ;  but  amid  all,  he  has  en- 
joyed tranquillity  and  peace,  and  now  considers 
it  his  high  privUege  to  stand  before  this  Society 
and  make  this  public  avowal  of  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  it,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God/' 
The  deep  and  earnest  manner  in  which  this 
affecting  speech  was  delivered,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  solemn  attention  with  which  it 
was  heard,  and  the  melting  effect  it  produced  on 
the  audience.  I  trust  impresrsions  were  made 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  never  be 
effaced* 


ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY— SOVTHDEVOK. 

The  Plymouth,  England,  Herald  of  Novem- 
ber 15th,  says,  <<we  have  great  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  £rst  experimental 
train,  was  run  to  Newton;  and  though  ii  was  bat 
fair  to  anticipate  that  some  difficulties  might 
arise  in  the  trial,  from  water  which  must  have 
accumulated  in  the  pipes,  and  from  other  causes 
incidental  to  a  first  attempt,  yet  the  distance  was 
accomplished  in  grand  §tyle,  without  the  least 
difficulty  or  delay. 

»*  The  carriage  was  started  from  Teignmoulh 
at  five  minutes  before  10,  A.  M.,  and  at  eight 
minutes  after  10  it  arrived  at  Newton,  having 
stopped  at  Wear  engine  house  four  minutes. 
The  train  came  back  in  twelve  minutes,  having 
stopped  four  minutes  at  Wear  on  returning^  The 
distance  is  five  miles. 

"Our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  practical  science,  will  also  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  trains  from  Teignmouth  to  Exeter 
— four  each  way — propelled  by  atmospheric 
power,  ran  most  admirably,  keeping  their  time 
far  more  regularly  than  those  driven  by  locomo- 
tives ;  and  the  most  perfect  confidence  is  felt  as 
to  the  system  finally  supersedit)g  the  now  com- 
mon mode  of  traction. 

«  The  power  is  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is  said 
that  light  trains  could  be  propelled  without  diffi- 
culty at  60  miles  an  hour.  The  engineer,  who 
ran  for  the  first  time  to  Newton,  had  the  breaks 
on  down  and  up.  We  trust  'to  be  enabled  to 
announce  in  a  short  time  that  the  locomotive 
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engines  are  to  be  dispensed  with  on  the  South 
Devon  line  as  far  as  Newton. 

•*The  engine  houses  on  the  line  toward^ 
Totness,  and  at  the  stations,  will  soon  be  finished^ 
and,  as  we  stated  a  few  weeks  since,  the  tubing, 
of  a  large  calibre,  is  being  laid,  and  not  the  least 
doubt  is  entertained  th^t  the  steep  gradients  on 
that  part  of  the  line  will  be  run  over  at  a  swift 
pace,  with  much  ease^  If  these  expectations  be 
realized,  of  which  we  see  no  doubt,  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Samuda  will  be  com^plete, 
and  another  ^ great  fact'  will  be  established  in 
the  scientific  world — the  tilumph  of  air  over 
Bie^mJ^'^Railroad  Journal. 


TUNNEL  UNDER  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  says  that  «•  this  gigan- 
tic effort  of  skill  and  labour,  which  is  to  run  from 
Edgehill  to  the  New  North  Docks,  is  likely  to 
prove  more  expensive  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a  ffreat  pro- 
moter of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Uie  town. 
From  Byrom  street  to  Crompton  street,  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  a  mile,  tbe  cuttings  have  beeft 
difficult  and  dangerous;  the  workmen  having  to 
cut  through  the  clay  the  whole  distance  they 
have  yet  proceeded,  and  to  support  the  sides  with 
the  utmost  care  and  skill,  as  required  by  the 
treacherous  state  of  the  earth.  In  some  portions 
of  this  distance  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
raise  buildings,  and  open  the  earth  to  the  levdi 
of  the  intended  tramroad./  This  has  been  done 
from  Byrom  street,  once  the  head  of  the  pool 
from  the  Mersey  to  Fontenoy  street.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  tunnel  to  Great  Howard 
street,  has  been  attempted  to  be  cut  underground ; 
but  such  has  been  the  ill  success  so  far,  that 
some  of  the  houses,  not  only  immediately  over 
the  cuttings,  but  at  some  distance  from  them, 
have  given  way,  and  have  been  rendered  so  dan- 
gerous that  the  inmates  have  been  compelled  to 
quit  with  short  notice.  Some  of  the  dwellings 
have  been  so  rent,  that  to  live  in  them  as  they 
now  are,  would  be  extremely  dangerous.— /6i(i. 

LOCOKOnVE  DISTANCE   AND   TIMEKEEPER. 

A  Mr.  Fletcher  has  made  an  instrument  for 
registering  the  distance  travelled  by  the  locomo- 
tive. The  following  description  of  it  is  from  th^ 
Railway  Chronicle. 

^  This  instrument  is  constructed  for  ascertain- 
iog  (he  distance,  and  time  any  part  of  the  distance 
is  travelled  over  by  the  locomotive  engine  ;  it  is 
placed  in  a  situation  where  the  engineer  can 
readily  have  his  eye  upon  it,  o^  on  a  carriage 
for  the  guidance  of  the  guard.  The  driver  can 
thus  at  all  times  asc^ertain  the  speed  of  his  engine, 
his  distance  to  the  next  station,  and  his  exact 
position  on  the  line.  A  chronometer  is  also 
attached,  showing  railway  time.  It  also  regi9- 
ters  on  paper  a  description  of  the  journey,  the 
time  occupied  at  each  station,  and   the  exact 


speed  travelled  during  every  mile.  This  paper 
m^y  be  taken  off ,  at  ihe  end  of  each  journey, 
marked  with  the  number  of.  rongin^  and  date  ojf 
year  and  filed.  It  has  a  dial,  the  circumference 
of  which ^s  divided  into  the  |iumbe)r  of  miles  on 
the  railway^,  and  all  the  stations  ^are  eorrecl}y 
marked  down  at  the  proper  distances  from  each 
terminus;  while  a  finger,  or  indicator,  points  to 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  engineer  i  on  the  line.  ^ 
A  smaller  filler  -revolves  once  in  two  milesi,  by 
which  the  engineer  can  /  ascertain  his  speed. 
Another  small  finger  revolves  once  in  sixty  jour^ 
neys,  of  10,000  miles,  if  necessary  to  show  the 
distance  travelled  by  the  engine  during  several 
weeks.  Within  the  apparatus  the  speed  and 
distance  are  registered,  and  this  is.  effected  by  a 
separate  wheel  running. on  the  rail,  and  not  put 
out  of  working  by  breaks,  or  slipping,  etc.  The 
machinery  is  so  arranged  for  tiny  line,  that  the 
hand  on  die  dial  makes  one  revolution  during  a 
journey  to  the  terminus  and  back."— J&id 


A  FRIENDLY  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  traveller  through  7V»»c  to  Eternity! 
accept  this  token  of  good  will  to  thy  immortal 
soul.  It  is  intended  to  promote  serious  refieo- 
tion  on  a  subject  in  which  wOr  are  highly 
interested,  iire  we  not  each  ready  to  say,  with 
one  formerly,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his1.'* 
Well,  then,  let  us  seek  th^  pardoh  of  our  sins 
for  Christ's  sake,  who  died  for  us,  and,  through 
Divine  assistance,  endeavour  to  live  the  life  of 
the  righteous ;  that  ic|,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
our  great  Creator,  and  in  obedience  to  His 
laws ;  whether  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  written  in  our  hearts  by  His  Spirit.  Were 
we  so  to  live,  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  ac- 
tions, would  be  sweedy  regulated,  and  great 
would  be  the  peace  of  our  minds,  even  in  the 
midst  of  outward  difficulties  and  troubles;  be- 
cause we  should  feel  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  look  up  to  Him,  in  faith^  as  to  a  mer- 
ciful Father,  and  an  eternal  Friend  !*— We  should 
then  be  careful  not  to  take  the  Lord's  holy  name 
in  vain ;  for  such  He  has  declared  He  will  not 
hold    guiltless. — We    shoujd  be  far    from    all 

cursing  and  bitterness,  all  wrath  and  reyenge  ! 

We  should  bear  in  remembrance  the  Divine 
commands  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, — "Swear 
not  at  all."  "Love  your  enemies."  "What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  ^  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." — We  should  strive  on  all 
occasions,  to  keep  in  view  his  most  perfect  ex- 
ample, and  to  learn  of  him  who  was  "  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart :"  so  we  should  find  Rest  to 
our  Souls.  And  howeveV  various  our  allotments 
in  this  life,  whatever  trials  may  b?  permitted  to 
attend  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  will  all, 
as  they  are  rightly  submitted  to,  be  blessed  unto 
us ;  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  t6  promote  the 
essential  work  of  inward  pttrificatian  ;  and  as 
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the  mind  is  brought  into  holy  ccmfbrmity  to  the 
Will  of  God,  power  will  be  afforded  to  orer^ 
come  every  temptation.  Thus  shall  we  be 
favoured  to  attain  that  which  shall  be  found,  at 
last,  of  more  value .  to  us  than  the  whole 
world  without  it;  even  a  well-gr6ilnded  and 
consoling  Hope;  of  an  Admission,  through  Di- 
vine Mercy,  into  the  mansions  of  Purity,  and  of 
Eternal  peace!— »This  has  ever  been  the  hope  of 
the  Christian.— m^TMin. 


THE  WANDERER. 

Who  is  the  aliea  from  hii  father's  hooM? 

Who  is  the  exile  from  his  native  shore  7 
Who  is  the  wanderer,  self-condenmed  to  roam, 

And  find  the  haven  of  bis  rest  no  inote  ? 

Is  it  the  outcast  from  parental  love  7 
The  traitor  banish'd  by  his  country^  doomt 

The  child  of  penury,  whose  footsteps  rove 
O'er  weary  paths,  to  find  a  nameless  tomb  7 

No ;  for  the  outcast  has  a  Friend  on  high, 
And  Mercy  shields  him  with  her  angel  wings ; 

The  banish'd  exile  may  return  cuul  die 
A  pardon'd  suppliant  to  the  King  of  kings. 

The  child  of  penury  ^e'er  walks  alone. 

Nor  unregarded,  save  by  mortal  ken; 
His  steps  are  number'd,  and  his  path  is  known. 

Where  heavenly  guardians  watch  the  ways  of  men. 

It  is  the  exile  from  the  promis'd  land, 
The  alien  heedless  of  his  Father's  call. 

The  wanderer  who  retums^not,  that  demand 
Tears  of  the  deepest  sympathy  from  all. 

He,  in  his  long,  long  travel,  knows  no  rest : 
No  welcome  woos  him,  and  no  smiles  repay. 

Self-exiled  from  the  regions  of  the  bles<, 
Alone  he  treads  his  dark  and  stormy  way. 

S.  Ellu. 


GIVE  TO  THE  NEEBY^ 

BT  JULIA.  A  FLETCHER. 

Give  as  Grod  hath  given  thee, 
With  a  bounty  full  and  free  ; 
If  be  hath,  with  liberal  hand. 
Given  wealth,  to  thy  command. 
For  the  fulness  of  ihv  store, 
Give  thy  needy  brother  more. 

If  the  lot  His  love  doth  give, 

Is  by  earnest  tori  to  live. 

If  with  nerve  and  sinew ^8trong, 

Thou  dost  labour  hard  and  long, 

Then  e'en  from  thy  slender  storey 

Give  f  and  God  shall  give  thee  more. 

Hearts  there  are,  with  grief  oppressed ; 
Forms,  td  tattered  raiment  dressed ; 
Homes,  where  want  and  wo  abide ; 
Bens,  where  vice  and  misery  hide; 
With  a  bounty  large  and  free, 
Give  as  God  hath  given  thee. 

Wealth  is  thine,  to  aid  and  bless,. 
Strength,  to  suocor  and  redress ; 
Bear  thy  weaker  brother's  part. 
Strong  of  hand,  and  strong  of  heart ; 
Be  thy  portion  large  or  small. 
Give  !  for  God  doth  give  thee  all. 


SUJWMART  OF  NEWS. 

John  Quincy  Adams  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  ult.  The  following  particulars  in  relation  to 
this  mournful  event  have  been  compiled  from  ap- 
parently^ credible  sources.  A  reBolution  of  thanks 
to  certain  officers  of  the  army  in  Mexico  was  be- 
fore the  House*.  The  '' previous  question"  had 
been  called  for  and  sustained,  and  the  Speaker  had 
risen  to  put  the  main  question,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Mr. Adams  isdving !  '* 
The  venerable  man  was  seen  in  the  act  of  falling 
over  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  his  right  arm  ex- 
tended and  grasping  his  desk  for  support.  He  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  the  member  sitting  next  him, 
and  the  House  immediately  adjourned  in  great  con- 
fusion. J.  Q.  Adams  was  then  carried  into  the 
Speaker's  room,  to  which  his  wife  and  relatives 
were  hastily  summoned.  It  is  reported,  that  while 
lying  in  this  room,  he  partially  revived,  and  aaid, 
in  a  low  and  faltering  tone,  "  This  is  the  end  of 
earth — J  am  content."  It  was  believed  by  his  phy- 
sicians to  be  impracticable  to  convey  him  to  lus 
residence,  and  ne  breathed  his  last  beneath  the 
dome  of  tne  Capitol. 

Cdngriss.— *In  conseqiience  of  the  death  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  scarcely  any  business  has  been  done. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Treaty  with  Mejdoo  has 
been  sent  in  to  the  Senate. 

The  following  notice  of  the  life  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
is  extracted  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  95th 
ult :  John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  on  the  1 1th  of 
July,  1767,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetta.  In  177^ 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  France — the  latter 
being  sent,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Arthur  Lee,  as  commissioners  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  The  elder  Adams,  afterwards  remov- 
ing to  Holland,  the  son  received  a  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  public  school  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
University  at  Leyden.  In  1781,  when  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  went  to  Russia  as  private 
secretary  to  Francis  Dana,  who  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  th^t  court.  Near  the 
end  of  the  following  year  he  left  Petersburg  and 
returned  to  his  father  m  Holland,  whom  he  after- 
wards accompanied  to  Paris,  and  was  with  him  at 
the  time  the  treaty  of  peace  (1783)  was  signed. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he 
graduated  iu  1787  with  distinguishea  reputation. 
He  subsequently  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  under  an  eminent  professor. 

In  1794  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washing- 
ton resident  minister  to  the  United  Netherlands. 
Near  the  close  of  Washington's  administration  be 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  but  the  destination  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Berlin,  where  he  nep^otiated  an  im- 
portant commercial  treaty  with  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment. From  1803  to  1 808  he  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia ; 
and  to  his  influence  is  attributed  the  offer  of  that 
government  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  war  o^  1812.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814.  In  1825  he  was  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  president  of  the  UDited 
States,  which  office  he  held  till  1829.  In  1833  he 
was  elected  to  the  station  which  he  held  till  death 
closed  his  active  career. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Gonflnaed  from  page  371.) 

'X*he   principal    instrument  made  use  of,  in 
\hese  parts,  for  the  gathering  of  many  from  the 
barren  mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  to  feed 
ia  the  green  pastures  of  life,  under  the  leadings 
of  the  Sh^herd  of  Israel,  was  Patrick  Livings- 
ton.     He  was  born  near  Montrose,  and  was  con- 
vinced about  the  year  1G59.     Near  three  years 
after  this,  coming  northward  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  when  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  good  Husbandman  was  pleased  singularly  to 
own    and  bless  his  faithful  labour  by  evident 
firoits  ;  so  that  he  becamiB  the  means  of  planting 
a  flonrishing  meeting  of  Friends  at  Kinmuck, 
which  aflerward  grew  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  and  is  stiU  upheld  in  the  same  place  to 
die  present  day.     The  following  is  described  as 
one  out  of  the  many  remarkable  opportunities, 
▼hich  it  is  said  that  he  had  with  the  tender  and 
serious  people  thereabouts.     While  he  was  sit- 
ting waiting  on  the  Lord,  among  the  first  handful 
that  were  gathered  into  the  like  profession  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  there  being  many  other  per- 
sons  present,  the  ^Friends  were  much  bowed 
dow^n  and  low  in  their  minds,  in  a  sense  of 
^  great  straitness  and  hardness  over  the  meeting." 
Patrick  Livingston  broke  silence,  by  declaring, 
that,  for  a  sign  and  token  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Liord,  toward  a  seed  or  remnant  raised  ^nd  to 
be  raised  up  in  &at  country,  He  would  reveal  his 
glorious  presence  among  ikem  in  a  wondtrfttl 
manner^  hefortthey  parted.  So  little  appearance 
of  this    was  there,  when  he  spoke,  and  for  a 
mrhile  after,  that  some  of  the   Friends  present 
who  were  weak  iu  the  faith,  fell  under  a  great 
concern,  lest  this  should  not  be  by  any  means 
fulfilled.     But  the  Lord,  who  never  fails  to  be  a 
Tery  present  help  in  time  of  need,  unto  all  his 
patient,  dependent  litUe  ones,  was  pleaised  at 
length   to  grant  a  plentiful  outpouring  of  hi^ 


mighty  power  through  his  servant,  ''  even  as  a 
rushing  stream,  to  the  overcomi^ag  of  the  hearts 
of  his  children,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
people ;  of  which  circumstance,"  says  the  ac- 
count, *'  there  are  yet  living  several  witnesses." 

The  public  preachers  of  Aberdeen  now  began 
to  be  considerably  alarmed,  at  finding  that  so 
many,  both  of  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes,  withdrew  from  their  communion.  By 
calumnies  and  reproaclies  poured  from  the  pul- 
pits, they  endeavoured  to  incense  the  magistrates 
to  suppress  ^tliis  people,  and  to  raise  among  the 
ruder  and  less  intelligent  of  their  headers,  a  s{iirit 
of  indignation  and  of  vindictive  abuse.  Hence 
it  was,  tliat  whenever  any  of  this  persuasion  ap- 
peared among  them,  they  were  received  by  the 
populace  with  ston'mg  and  beating  in  the  streets, 
puiUng  by  the  hair,  and  other  lawless  abuses, 
which  the  magistrates,  instead  of  reproving,  too 
often  countenanced.  By  their  order,  Richard 
Rae,  before  mentioned,  a  shoemaker  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  arrested  and  kept  close  prisoner  in 
the  Tolboolh  or  public  prison  of  Aberdeen,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  This  seemed  like  the 
signad  for  the  commencement  of  a  determined 
course  of  persecution,  embracing  such  a  series 
of  unrighteous  proceedings,  earned  on  against  a 
harmless  and  unresisting  people,  as  cannot  fail 
to  prove  affectingly  interesting,  to  the  mind  of 
every  considerate  Christian.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  to  mark  the  progress  of  **  the  true 
Light"  of  the  gospel,  in  dispelling  the  various 
shades  c^  apostasy  and  spiritual  darkness  ; — on 
this  accounts  must  he  own  and  duly  appreciate 
every  stand  that  has  been  made  or  is  making, 
in  integrity,  meekness,  faith,  and  patience,  against 
the  delusions  and  encroachments  of  antichrist. 

In  the  next  year,  1664,  George  Keith,  who 
had  been  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  the  doc- 
trines held  by  Friends,  coming  to  visit  his 
brethren  at  Aberdeen  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 
was  cast  into  gaol,  and  detamed  there  ten 
months.  Patrick  Livingston  also,  for  the  same 
ofieiice,  became  his  fellow-prisoner  during  the 
space  of  seven  months. 

But  by  such  rigorous  proceedings,  those 
termed  the  clergy  did  not  attain  their  object ;  on 
the  contrary,  others  from  time  to  time  fell  off 
from  their  congt-egations^  and  joined  the  despised 

Seople  called  Quakers.    This  year,  1666,  David 
Barclay  of  Ury,  descended  from  "  an  ancient 
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and  honourable  family  among  men,"  and,  about 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  hxs  son  Robert, 
openly  and  thoroughly  attached  themselves  to 
tills  Society. 

Wkh  regard  to  «« Colonel  David  Barclay,'*  as 
he  did  not  enlist  under  the  pacific  banner  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  till  past  the  meridian  of  life«  it 
fs  thought  proper  to  travel  somewhat  out  of  the 
course  of  this  history,  jby  touching  Upon  his  ca- 
reer before  he  became  a  Frie^id,  This  digres- 
sion, it  is  hoped, -will  not  prove  devoid  of  interest 
and  instructive  bearing.  It  is  after  having  taken 
a  view  of  the  stations  occupied  by  such  individu- 
als in  the  world,  and  their  connection  and  in- 
fluence with  those  iu  political  power,  tha,t  we 
are  more  fuUy  prepared  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  the  path  they  SLJlerward  had  to  walk  in ;  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  better  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  depth,  and  strength,  and  beauty  of 
that  spiritual  work,  which  was  effected  in  them. 
We  can  theii  more  duly,  estimate  what  it  cost 
them,  to  refuse  the  glory  of  this  worlds  with  all 
the  various  opportunities  that  presented,  of 
gratifying  *'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*'  as  well  as  to  ac- 
cept with  cheerful  resignation  •*  the  reproach  of 
Christ,'*  by  becoming  fools  for  his  sane,  that  so 
they  might  be  <*  to  the  praise  of  his  glory." 

David  Barclay  was  born  in  the  year  1610,  at 
Kirktounhill,  the  seat  and  birthplace  of  his  father, 
of  the  same  name ;  who,  living  much  at  court, 
and  being  of  an  easy  disposition,  became  em- 
barrassed in  his  aflair8,and  was  obliged  in  1633 
to  sell  the  ancient  estates,  which  had  been  held 
by  the  family  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years. 
He,  however,  paid  ofl*  his  debts,  and  gave  his  son 
David,  with  the  rest  of  his  children,  a  liberal 
education.  David  went  on  his  travels  into  Ger- 
many, and  there  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden ; 
but,  after  having  been  engaged  in  many  biittles, 
and  quickly  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  his  native 
country,  he  returned  home. 

Being  a  man  of  «'  great  modesty,"  he  seldom 
if  ever  adverted  to  his  military  actions ;  nor  is 
it  likely  he  would  do  so,  after  he  became  one 
with  &e  Friends  in  sentiment,  as  to  the  origin 
of  "wars  and  fightings,"— except  it  were  to 
testify  against  them.  Some  of  these  circumstances 
of  his  life,  however,  alluded  to  in  the  histories 
of  the  times,  may  assist  the  reader  in  contem- 
plating the  strong  contrast  there  is,  between 
views  of  worldly  and  warlike  policy,  such  as 
then  influenced  the  conduct  of  these  individuals, 
.  and  that  line  of  conscientious  practice  taken  up 
by  them  in  after  lifej  which  induced  them  to 
become  comrades^  in  the  spiritual  warfare. 

The  following  narrative  is  taken,  nearly  ver- 
batim, from  the  manuscript  now  before  the 
Author,  written  by  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay ;  his  ultimate  or  chief  authority,  however, 
^i&  regard  to  David's  militaiy  career,  seems  to 


be  one  Gordon  of  SaUuch,<  who,  it  is  said,  wrote 
an  account  of  the.  Sutherland  family,  in  which 
he  relates  many  events,  that  he  had  himself 
witnessed, 
'*  Colonel  Barclay  was  sent  with  an  army,  in 

1646,  to  quell  an  insurrection  made  by  the  Eari 
of  Crawford,  who,  with  a  -number  of  Irish  as 
well  as  Scottish  forces,  had  wasted  the  north 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  burnt  several  towns. 
But,  the  Colonel  ooming  up  with  him  at  Banff, 
entirely  routed  him«" 

The  above  writer  states,  that,  in  the  same 
year  <*  Major  General  (aflerwards,  the  Earl  of) 
Middleton,  and  the  Colonel  weiesent  with  an 
army  to  relieve  Inverness,  then  besieged  by  the 
Mvquis  of  Montrose  and  the  Earl  of  Seaforlh. 
The  Colonel,  crossing  the  river  with  his  regi- 
ment of  horse  above  the  town,  and  falling  upon 
Montrose's  forces,  routed  both  him  ,and  Sea- 
forth,  and  made  both  flee  to  the  mountains; 
having  taken  all  their  bagnge  and  cannon.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Cnanrie  of  Ross,  which 
they  took  after  four  dajrs'  siege,  where  they 
seized  all  Montrose's  ammunition ;  after  which, 
they  restored  the  castle  to  the  Lady  Seaforth, 
whom  they  used  very  discreetly."  "  On  their 
return  to  Edinburgh,  the  Marc^uis  of  Huntly  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  Colonel 
Henry  Barclay,  Colonel  David's  relation,  lay 
with  two  regiments;  who,'  notwithstanding 
all  the  defence  he  could  make,  with  the  as- 
sistance] of  the  inhabitants,  became  master  of 
the  place,  Colonel  Henry  being  taken  prisoner, 
with  about  twenty  officers,  and  a  number 
were  killed.     Upon  which  the  Parliament,  in 

1647,  sent  the  General,  and  Colonel  David  to  re- 
duce Huntly,  who,  upon  their  approach,  retired 
to  the  Highlands.  And,  that  he  might  not  return, 
they  took  all  the  castles  and  towns,  in  which 
were  placed  garrisons ;  Colonel  David  being  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Strathboggie,  then  a  strong 
place,  and  Middleton  Governor  of  the  Bog  of 
Gicht,  now  Castle  Gordon." 

The  spring  following,  according  to  the  same 
author,  David  Barclay  married  *<  Catherine  Gor- 
don, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of 
Gordonstoun,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sudle^ 
land.  This  Sir  Robert,  the  first  Knight  Baronet 
of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  honour, 
which,  with  his  near  delation  to  the  Royal  familyi 
made  him  much  esteemed  at  court ;  he  being 
second  cousin  to  King  James  the  6th  of  Scot- 
land and  1st  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  and  his 
son  King  Charles  the  1st,  he  was  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Scodand, 
and  Privy  Counsellor." 

**  David  Barclay  continued  a  Colonel  of  horse, 
being  appointed  to  conimand  in  the  shires  of 
Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  The  nation 
beinff  at  that  time  alarmed  with  the  sad  condition 
of  King  Charles  the  Jst,  then  in  captivity  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  came  to  the  resolution  to  rescue 
him ;  and  the  parliament,  for  that  purpose,  having 
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sent  am  army  into  England,  ander  the  oomoiaiid 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  protection  of  the 
kingdom  was  committM  to  three  individuals :  the 
Earl  of  Lanark,  who  was  Hamilton's  brother, 
the  Laird  of  Garlhland,  and  Colonel  David  Bar- 
day.  This  trust  was  executed  on  the  part-  of 
the  latter,  with  vigour  and  fidelity.  Bui  after 
Duke  Hamilton's  overthrow  at  Preston,  the  op- 
posite party,  being  assisted  by  Cromwell,  pro* 
cured  the  engagement  to  relieve  the  kmg  to  be 
declared  unlawful;  in  consequence  of  which, ell 
the  officers  were  turned  out  of  their  posts. 
AjnoDg  these,  Colonel  David  Barclay  was  boe ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  ever  after  he  was  con«^ 
ceroed  in  military  affairs." 

The  above  account  of  his  conduct,  is  said  to 
have  been  given,  in  a  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  family,  all  witien  with  Ms  ovmthand;  he 
also  takes  notice,  that  being,  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned,  rendered  incapable  of  further  service 
to  his   Prince,  he  retired  to  Gordonstoun  for 
several  years.  During  this  time,  the  Earl  Maris- 
ehallt  being  taken  prisoner  at  Eliot,  in  Angus,  by 
the  English  under  General  Monk,  and  his  estate 
forfeited,  they  seized  it,  together  with  the  lands 
of  Ury,  which  the  Colonel  had  purchased  from 
him ;  on  the  pretext,  that  the  rights  (or  perhaps 
wriHngi)  of  the  latter  were  not  fully  completed. 
Upon  this,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  and'  his 
other  friends,  he  availed  himself  of  the  interest 
he  had  by  his  wife's  cousin-german,  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  and   other  relations,  and   became 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  that  shire ;  and 
in  the  next  Parliament,  by  his  own  interest,  for 
^e  shires  of  Angus  and  Kinkardine  or  the 
Mearns.     This  was  looked  upon  as  the  only 
method  lef^  to  get  possession  of  his  own  estate 
of  Ury,  as  well  as  to  do  service  to  his  country 
and  friends,  particularly  the  family  of  Marischali, 
towards  whom  he  bore  a  great  respect.     With 
regard  to  these  objects,  he  was  soauccessfuU  that 
he  got  access  to  his  own  lands,  and  obtained 
large  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Earl  Maris- 
diall's  family,  so  that  there  was  little  made  by 
that  forfeiture  to  the  party  then  in  power.  This, 
with  his  strenuous  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the 
other  forfeited  nobility.aod  gsentry,  made  him  so 
popular,  that  he  was  again,  in  the  year  1656, 
elected  member  of*  Parliament  Yor  those  two 
shires ;  where  he  vigorously  opposed  and  voted 
gainst  Cromwell's  being  made  King. 

After  this,  he  disentangled  himself  from  all 
public  affairs,  living  in  much  privacy,  sometimes 
at  Edinburgh,  and  sometimes  at  Gordonstoun, 
with  his  mother-in-law ;  until  the  month  called 
March,  1663,  when  he  lost  his  excellent  wife, 
Catharine,  aged  forty-three  years.  About  the 
same  time,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  affliction, 
he  was,  by  order  of  the  government,  after  Uie 
Restoration,  committed  close  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle.     This  treatment  was  said  to  be 


land  states;  and  yet  he  had  suffered  in  thecamse 
of  Charles  the  1st,  not  only  by  being- thrust  from 
all  his  posts  on  that  account,  bat  by  having  his 
estates  seia^ed  for  several  years.  It  was  eves 
suspected,  there  was  a  design  that  he  should  for- 
feit both  estate  and  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strong  interposition  of  the  Qener^  and  dien 
Eirl  of  Middleton,  under  whom  he  had  served 
in  the  late  civil  wars;  and  by  whose  interest,  as 
the  King's  Commissioner  lo  die  Parliament,  he 
was  liberated,  without  any  thing  being  laid  to 
his  charge,  or  reason  given  for  his  commitment 

(To  b«  eonUna«d.) 


occasioned  by  his  having  been  «« a  trustee  under 
r  as  Mackenzie's  History  of  Scotp 


the  Usurper^^ 


SIR.  J.  G.  ROSS'  ANTARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  DIS- 

COVERY, 

Abridged  for  Friends*  Reriew  from  the  Korth  BriUsh  Rerlew. 

(Concluded  from  page  S8S.) 

A  curious  anomaly  in  the  variation  of  the 
needle  was  here  observed.  The  dip  had  dimin- 
ished to  86^  23' ;  aqd  although  the  (compass  had 
on  that  account  again  begun  tp  point  with  ^eater 
precision,  yet  an  unaccountable  decrease  m  the 
variation  had  taken  place  from  96°  to  77°  E., 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  16°. 
From  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, Sir  J.  C.  Ross  had  no  doubt  that  they  had 
passed  among  those  extraordinary  magnetic 
points  which  Sir  E.  Parry  first  observed  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  near  the  entranpe  of  the  Hecla  and 
Fury  Straits. 

On  the  13th  February,  1841,  they  bore  away 
tor  tlie  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  Magnetic.  Pole,  and  of  seeking  a  har^ 
hour  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  they  might  pass 
the  winter.     On  the  Uth,  in  lat.  76°  22'  and 
long.    178°    16'  E.,  the  dip  had  increased  to 
87°  as  they  approached  the  Pole^  then  about  360 
mile#  distant;  and  as  the  variation  was   01°, 
they  concluded  that  they  were  very  nearly  in 
its  latitude.     On  the  16th  of  February,  when  a 
little  to^the  west  of  the  middle  point  between 
Franklin  and  Beaufprt  Islands,  when  the  varia- 
tion was  107°  18'  E;,  they  were  becalmed  in 
the  afiemoon,  and  witnessed  some  magnificent 
eruptions  of  iMount  Erebus.     The  flame  and 
smoke  were  projected  to  a  great  height,  but  they 
could  not,  as  formerly,  discover  any  lava  issuing 
from  the  crater,  although  the  exhibitions  were 
now  upon  a  much  grander  scale.     A  solid  mass 
of  land  ice,  15  miles  broad,  prevented  them  from 
approa,chiug  a  low  point  of  land,  with  a  small 
islet,  which  they  had  hoped  might  afford  them 
a  place  of^  refuge  during  the  winter ;  and  there- 
fore thinking  it  impossible  to  get  any  nearer  the 
Pole  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season,  tliey  re- 
solved  to   abandon  the  attempt..    They   were 
now  in  lat.  76°  12',  and  long.  164°  E.,  the  dip 
being  88°  40',  and  the  variation  109°  24'  E., 
and  the  distance  of  the  Pule  160  miles;  and 
having  completed  the  necessary  observations^ 
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they  retraced  their  way  through  the  pack  of  ice 
to  the  eastward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  Febraary,  they 
were  indulged  for  the  first  time  with  a  sight  of 
the  Jlurora  AuiiraUs^  which  appeared  in  the 
magnetic  west.  It  had  the  form  of  two  segments 
of  a  broken  arch,  at  an  altitude  of  15^,  from 
which  bright  coruscations  shot  upwards  to  the 
height  of  about  60°.  Sir  J.  O.  Ross  remarks, 
that  the  upper  points  of  these  radiations  were 
more  beautifully  attenuated  than  any  of  those  he 
ever  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  The  vertical  beams  had  much  lateral 
motion,  and  frequently  disappeared  and  reap- 
peareft  in  a  few  seconds ;  but  diey  could  not 
perceive  any  of  those  remarkable  colours  which' 
give  such  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Northern 
Lights. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  ships  in  their  west^ 
ward  course  were  very  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountainous  patch  of  land  which  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  has  laid  down  in  his  chart  as  a  part  of 
the  Antarctic  continent ;  but^though  they  steered 
W.  and  N.  W,,  they  could  not  discover  the  sup- 
posed land.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March 
they  found  themselves  embayed  in  a  deep  bight 
of  the' pack,  in  which  they  counted  from  the 
mast-head  84  large  icebergs,  and  some  hundreds 
of  smaller  ones.  In  this  situationf  says  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross,  "  We  found  we  were  fast  closing  this 
chain  of  bergs,  so  closely  packed  together  that 
we  could  distinguish -no  opening  through  which 
die  ships  could  pass,  the  waves  breaking  vio- 
lently against  them,  dashing  huge  masses  of 
pack-ice  against  the  precipitous  faces  of  the 
bergs ;  now  lifting  them  nearly  to  their  summit, 
then  forcing  them  again  far  beneath  their  water- 
line,  and  sometimes  rending  them  into  a  multi- 
tude of  brilliant  fragments  against  their  project- 
ing points. 

<*  Sublime  and  magnificent  as  such  a  scene 
must  have  appeared  under  different  circum- 
stances, to  us  it  was  awful,  if  not  appalling. 
For  eight  hours  we  had  been  gradually  driving 
towards  what  to  human  eyes  appeared  inevitable 
destruction ;  the  high  waves  and  deep  rolling  of 
our  ships  rendered  towing  with  the  boats  impos- 
sible, and  our  situation  was  the  more  painful  and 
embarrassing,  from  our  inability  to  make  any 
effort  fo  avoid  the  dreadful  calamity  that  seemed  to 
await  us. 

<<  In  moments  like  these,  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  could  only  be  obtained  by  casting  our 
cares  upon  that  Almighty  Power  which  had 
already  so  of\en  interposed  ta  save  us,  when 
human  skill  was  wholly  unavailing. 

•*  We  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
range  of  bergs.  The  roar  of  the  surf,  which  ex- 
tended each  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  ice,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  fearful 
distinctness,  whilst  the  frequently-averted  eye  as 
immediately  returned  to  contemplate  the  awful 
deatruction  that  threatened,  in  one  short  hour,  to 


close  the  world,  and  all  its  hopes,  and  jojrs,  and 
sorrows  upon  us  for  ever.  In  this  oar  deep 
distress,  '  we  called  upon  the  Lord.  He  heard 
our  voices  out  of  His  temple,  and  our  cry  caioe 
before  Him.* 

*<  A  gende  air  of  wind  filled  our  sails ;  hope 
again  revived,  and  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
.to  make  the  best  use  of  the  feeble  breeze ;  as  it 
gradually  freshened,  our  heavy  ships  be^  to 
feel  its  influence,  slowly  atl&rst,  but  more  rapidly 
afterwards }  and  before  dark,  we  found  ounelTes 
far  removed  from  every  danger." 

The  circumstance  of  Sir  J.  G.  Ross  having 
sailed  over  the  region  which  is  Isdd  down  as  land 
in  Lieutenant  Wilkes'  tracing  of  the  icy  barrier, 
has  given  rise  to  a  very  unpleasant  controversy. 
Lieutenant  Wilkes  had,  probably,  been  led  into 
the  mistake,  by  some  of  his  officers,  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  saw  mountainous  land  in  latitude  66**, 
and  east  longitude  163^-166^, — ^the  verj  spot 
over  which  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  actually  sailed. 

As  the  easterly  variation  of  the  compass  was 
now  rapidly  diminishing,  it  became  interesting 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  line  of  no 
variation.  On  the  23d  of  March,  they  crossed 
this  line  in  latitude  62""  6',  and  longitude  Idd"" 
50';  and  on  the  31st,  they  again  crossed  it  in 
latitude  54^^,  and  longitude  133^^.  In  pursu- 
ing their  voyage  northward,  the  Expedition  was 
fortunate  in  observing  the  case  of  the  Aurora, 
which  we  have  already  described,  and  afler  con- 
tinuing their  observations  on  the  temperature  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  and 
obtaining  very  satisfactory  measures  of  the  mag- 
netic intensi^,  they  reached  Hobart  Town  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1841,  afler  a  most  successful 
termination  of  their  first  season's  nayigadon  of 
the  Antarctic  Seas. 

Having  refitted  their  Ahips,  and  embarked  pro- 
visions and  stores  for<;three  years,  the  Expedition 
left  Hobart  Town  on  the  7th  of  July,  1841,  in 
order  to  make  another  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
the  southward,  and  to  visit  Sydney  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  New 
Zealand,  in  order  to  obtain  con^>arative  magneti- 
cal  observations*  On  the  14th  they  anchored  in 
Port  Jackson,  apd  erected  their  observatories. 
During  their  stay  of  twenty-one  days,  there  were 
only  four  without  nda,  and  on-  two  or  three  oo- 
casions  it  fell  in  **  perfect  sheets  of  water,"  more 
than  three  iikches  of  rain  falling  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  nearly  five  inches  in  five  hours.  On 
a  preceding  occasion,  twenty-three  inches  feD  in 
one  day^  the  same  quantity  tha^  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  falls  in  a  whole  year.  The  droughts 
in  New  South  Wales  are  sometimes  as  extreme. 
In  the  drought  of  1838,  a  gendeman  rode  bis 
horse  forty  miles  without  being  aible  to  give  him 
a  drink,  and  had  eventually  to  pay  half-a-crown 
at  an  inn  oa  the  road  for  less  than  a  qoart  of 
water^ 

Quitting  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th  of  August,  the 
Expedition  landed  on  the  17th  in  the  Bay  of 
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bbnds,  where  the  magnetic  obsenratories  were 
erected,  and  hourly  observations  immediately 
commenced. 

Pursuing  their  southerly  course  tbtrards  the 
eastern  part  of  the  great  icy  barrier,  they  crossed 
the  antarctic  circle  on  the  first  of  January,  1842, 
and  on  the  19th  encountered  a  tremendous  gale 
while  surrounded  with  icebergs. 

During  twenty-eight  hours,  the  ships  were  in 
imminent  danger.  About  nine  o^clock  in  the 
evening,  the  sea  quickly  rose  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  breaking  over  tbe  loftiest  bergs,  drove  the 
ships  into  the  heiavy  pack.  After  midnight  they 
were  involved  in  *«  an  ocean  of  rolling  fragments 
of  ice,,  hard  as  floating  rocks  of  granite,  which 
were  dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with  so 
much  violence  that  their  masts  quivered  as  if 
they  would  fall  after  each  blow,  and  ^e  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  seemed  inevitable."  The  rud- 
der of  the  Erebus  was  disabled,  and  that  of  the 
Terror  completely  destroyed  and  torn  away 
from  the  stem-post.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away  amid  the  loud  crashing  noise  of  tite  strain- 
ing and  creaking  of  the  timber  and  decks, 
**  which  was  siifficieat  to  fill  the  stoutest  heart 
with  (fismay,  that  was  not  supported  by  trust  in 
Him  who  controls  all  events." 

^  The  storm  gained  its  height  at  2  h.  P.  M. 
Although,  we  had  been  forced  many  miles  deeper 
into  the  pack,  we  could  not  perceive  that  the 
swell  had  at  sJl  subsided,  our  ships  still  rolling 
and  groaning  amidst  the  heavy  fragments  of 
emshing  bergs,  over  which  the  ocean  rolled  its 
mountainous  waves,  throwing  huge  masses  one 
upon  another,  and  ^en  again  burying  them  deep 
beneath  its  foaming  waters,  dashing  and  grind- 
ing them  together  with  fearful  violence.  The 
awfai  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  can  neither  be 
imagined  nor  described.  Each  of  us  secured 
our  hold,  waiting  the  issue  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Him  who  alone  could  preselrve  us : 
watching  with  breathless  anxiety  the  effect  of 
each  succeeding  collision  and  the  operations  of' 
the  tottering  masts,  and  expecting  every  mo^ 
menl  to  see  them  give  way  without  our  having 
the  power  to  make  an  effort  to  save  them. 
About  four  o'clock  tlie  squalls  laid  the  ship  over  on 
her  broadside,  and  threatened  to  blow  the  storm- 
sails  to  pieces.  The  Terror  was  then  so  close 
to  us,  that  when  she.rbse  to  the  t6p  of  one  wave, 
the  £rd>u8  wAs  on  the  top  of  that  next  to  lee- 
ward of  her— the  deep  chasm  tolee ward  of  them 
being  filled  with  heavy  rolling  masses,  and  as 
the  ships  descended  into  the  hoUow  between  the 
waves,  the  maintopsail-yard  of  each  could  be 
seen  just  level  with  the  crest  of  the  intervening^ 
wave,  from  the'deck  of  the  other." 

This  appalling  scene  began  to  change  about 
midnigfat;  the  falling  snow  cleared  away,  and 
the  swell  gradually  subsided.  On  the  28th  they 
fiound  themselves  about  400  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  entered  the  pack,  and  they  as- 
certained duftt  the  bveadth^f  thi))bielt  of  ice  which. 


Chey  had  passed  through  could  not  be  less  than 
800  miles. 

On  the  I3th  of  March,  while  the  people  of  the 
Erebus  were  close  reefing  their  topsails  for  the 
night,  a  large  iceberg  ivas  seen  ahead,  and  quite 
close  to  the  ships.  During  the  attempt  to 
weather  it,  the  Terror  was  observed  running 
down  upon  us  under  topsail  and  foresail,  and  as 
she  could  not  clear  both  the  Erebus  and  the  ice- 
berg, a  collision  was  inevitable.  The  people  of 
the  Erebus  instantly  hove  all  aback  in  order  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  shock,  but  the  colli- 
sion was  such  as  to  throw  every  one  off  his  feet 
—-to  carry  away  their  bowsprit,  iforetopmast,  and 
other  smaUer  spars.  Entangled  by  their  rigging, 
the  ships  were  now  hanging  together— dashing 
against. each  other  with  fear&l  violence;  and  fall* 
ing  dowii  upon  the  weather-fiaice  of  the  lofty  ice- 
berg, against  which  the  waves  were  breaking  and 
foaming  to  near  the  summits  of  its  perpendicular, 
cliffs.  Providentially  the  vessels  separated  before 
drifting  upon  the  breakers,  and  they  escaped 
through  a  small  opening,  which  appeared  the  only 
passage  into  clear  water. 

While  the  Erebus  lay  rolling  amidst  the  foam 
and  spray  to  windward  of  the  berg,  a  bright 
auroral  lights  of  a  singular  kind,  presented  itself 
to  view.  It  formed  a  range  of  vertical  beams 
along  the  top  of  the  icy  cliffs^  marking  and  par* 
taking  of  all  the  irregularities  of  its  figure.  Our 
author  considers  it  as  connected  with  the  vapor- 
ous mist  thrown  upwards  by  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  against 'the  berg,  and  supposes  that  it  may 
have  been  in  some  degree  produced  by  an  elec- 
tricsd  action  between  it  and  the  colder  atmosphere 
around  the  berg. 

During  the  prosperous  course  of  the  Expedi- 
tion towards  Cape  Horn,  which  they  reached  on 
the  4th  of  April,  the  quarter-master  fell  from  the 
mainyard  overboard,  and  perished,  notwithstand* 
ing  every  exertion  to  save  hinu  The  Expedi- 
tion reachod  Port  Louis  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
on  the  6th,  and  the  observatories  for  the  magnetie 
and  pendulum  experiments  were  soon  after 
erected. 

After  completing  their  magnetical  observations 
on  the  F&Jkland  Islatids,  the  Expedition  set  out 
from  Port  Louis  on  their  third  visit  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Zone.  On  the  d8th  of  December  they  saw 
land,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  <<  Point  des 
Fran^ais,"  the  north  cape  of  "  Joinville  Land." 

Passing  numerous  icebergs  and  rocky  islets, 
they  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  the  very 
largest  black  whales,  so  tame  that  they  some- 
times allowed  the  ship  almost  to  touch  them 
before  they  would  get  out  of  the  way.  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross  remarks,  that  any  number  of  ship» 
might  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  in  a  short  time  ;  and 
that  ^  within  ton  days  after  leaving  Port  Louis, 
they  had  discovered  not  only  new  land,  but  a 
valuable  whale-fishery." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1843,  they  crossed 
the  line  of  no  variation  in  latitude  61^  36'  south* 
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9nd  longitude  22 i  west,  where  the  magnetic  dip 
was  57^  40'.* 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Expedition  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe,  where  the  ships  were 
refitted,  and  their  magnetical  observations  con^ 
tinned.  On  the  80th  of  April  they' set  sail  for 
England,  reached  St.  Helena  On  the  13tli  May, 
the  Island  of  Ascension  on  the  25th,  Rio  on  the 
7th  of  June;  and  on  thcf  8d  of  September,  1848,  Sir 
J.  C.  Rosa  landed  at  Folkistone,  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  having,  when  paid  off,  been  in  commis- 
sion four  years  and  Jive  months. 

These  noble  vessels,  in  spite  of  the  rangh 
tfeatment  which  they  experienced,  retamed  to 
JBngland  as  sound,  and  ready  for  further  service, 
«s  on  the  day  they  left  it.  They  were  accor- 
dingly commissioned  in  1845  for  a  voyage  of 
disc<*very  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Sk  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Grozier; 
•ad  from  this  important  Expedition  we  a^e  now 
anxionsly  looking  for  their  return. 


LODGING  HOUSES. 
(Coneludfd  from  page  376.) 

'*  The  Society  has  omitted  na  Intimate  al- 
lurements to  attract  company^r-4t  has  taken  coun- 
sel from  the  enemy.  ^It  is,'  said  a  witness 
before  the  Constabulary  Commission,  <a  very 
usual  thing  with  the  lodging-house  keepers  to 
give  all  their  customers  a  dinner  on  Christinas- 
day.'  The  Society  has  done  the  same ;  and  here 
is  the  report  x>f  their  agent,  who  affords  as  some 
curious  peepe  into  private' history : 

**  On  Cliristmas4iay  the  lodgers,  to  the  number 
of  seventy-seven,  were  treated  to  a  substantial 
dinner  of  rodsl>beef  and  plum-pudding.  I  pre- 
sided at  table,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the 
enormous  quantity  of  food  some  of  the  poor 
fellows  devoured.  Throughout  the  afternoon  and 
evening  their  conduct  ao^  oonveraation  were  of 
the  most  ezemj^ary  character,  their  general  ap- 
pearance respectabie-^in  many  cases  the  appear- 
ance of  having  seen  better  4ays.  AOejr  dinner 
I  addressed  them,  and  requested  them  to  state 
fineely  the  advantages  (if  any)  they  derived  in  the 
Kuig  Street  House,  as  compared  wiUi  otheiy  of 
a  similar  description.  The  first  who  spoke  ^ae 
■■  '■  ;  he  has  received  a  college  education, 
tnd  informed  me  he  was  intended  (or  the  church. 
He  partially  eAte«ed  into  his  personal  history, 
stating  what  were  the  causes  which  had  brought 
him  under  the  necessity  of  living  in  sQch  s 
neighbourhood.  He  stated  that  from  the  time 
he  4»me  to  London,  he  wandered  from  lodging- 
house  to  k>dg;ing-house,  but  has  nev«r  met  a  home 
uatii  he  cane  here.  The  next  was  a  youth 
about  seventeen ;  his  speech  was  nearly  as  fol- 
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*  Sir  J.  C*  Boas  places  the  Bonthern  magnetic  cole 
in  latitude  75<*  d',  and  longitude  IM^  V  east.  The 
phenomena,  however,  are  such  as  to  suggest  a  belief 
Aat  there  are  two  maenetic  poles  in  the  southern  he- 


lows :— •  I  tell  yeu  what,  Mr.  Hl.  and  gentle- 
njen ;  I  have  been  knocking  about  this  here  town 
all  my  life,  and  have  lodged  in  a  great  many 
houses,  and  I  must  say  this  here  is4he  besi  booth 
in  the  fair  J  He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  kindly 
he  had  been  tpeated  when  iU,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion.he  had  received  from  the  other  inmates,  and 
concluded  by  amusing  the  company  in  giving 
imitations  of  the  cries  t)f  various  animals,  the 
starting  of  the  steam-engine  on  th^  railroad,  &c., 
&c.,  which  he  did  almost  to  perfection.  Another 
said  in  the  house  he  had  been  taught  habits  of 
economy,  which  he  had  never  before  adopted ; 
when  he  first  came  hewM  surprised  andd^ghtp 
ed  with  the  intelligence  he  found  among  the  in- 
mates*^*  it  was  a  school  in  whkii  a  man  eonld 
obtain  the  best  instruction  without  evU,*  Another, 
in  th6  course  of  his  speech,  declared  he  had  not 
met  a  drunken  man  in  the  hotise,  and  appeided 
to  the  others 'ivhether  so  much  as  four  quarts  of 
beer  had  been  consumed  there  during  the  last 
five  weeks.  The  rest  fiiUy  oonfirmed  this,  and 
said  they  wocdd  not  tolerate  a  drunkard  among 
them.     Another,  .,  Was  formerly  a  mathe- 

matical teacher ;  his  health  failing,  hs  became  a 
commercial  traveller ;  the  same  cause  compelled 
him  to  give  that  up.  He  now  obtains  his  living 
by  selling  an  ingenious  mathematical  work  of  his 
own  composition ;  he  is  a  man  of  superior  mind. 
He  spoke  highly  of  the  management  and  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  comparing  them  to  a 
happy,  united  family.  Others  gave  utterance  to 
similar  sentiments,  and  the  evening  was  spent  m 
the  greatest  harmony." 

The  beoefit  of  these  arrangements  is  not 
merely  direct  in  the  use  of  the  superior  houses 
themselves.  Every  establishment  so  conducted, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  healthy  infection ;:  a 
higher  standard  Lb  raised,  and  people  expect  a 
better  entertainment  as  the  fruit  of  their  **  money's 
worth."  Not  long  ago  the'  keeper  of  one  large 
and  thoroughly  abominable  tenement  assailed  the 
Inspector  with  a  rolley  of  imprecations.  ••  Ton 
have  ruined  me,"  he  said,  **  wdth  yonr  vile 
bnflding  there;  since  you  opened  that  house  of 
years,  I  have  been  obliged  to  «peiid  more  than 
four  huiidred  pounds  on  painting  and  cleaning." 

But  ^  society,  in  their  second  effort,  at- 
tempted greater  things,  and  determined  to  raise 
a  new  house  from  the  fonndation,  constmcted  on 
the  best  plan,  as  a  model  for  future  establisbraenis. 
They  selected  a  site  in  Creorge  Street,  Blooms* 
bury,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chureh  Lane,  and 
o^r  streets  and  alleys  of  the  same  Elysian 
deiscriptien.  Here  they  have  erected  a  spacious, 
airy  -building,  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred  men 
and  boys— firebrands,  we  hope,  plucked  from 
the  f  re  'of  the  general  corraption. 

The  system  and  rules  of  this  Refiige  are  al- 
most a  transcript  of  those  laid  down  for  the 
management  bf  .the  original  houses.  "Hie  main 
difference  lies  in  the  superior  aceommodation. 
k  oonsisls  of  fifve  stories  beaidsn  the  kilehea- 
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floor ;  thfi  staiceMOs  are  wide,  weU  lighted,  and 
of  stone ;  gas  is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  edi- 
£ce,  being  put  on  and  turned  off  at  fixed  hours, 
according  ^to  the  season.  One  of  the  lower 
apartments  is  assigned  to  the  lodgers  as  a  store- 
doset ;  each  person  having  a  small  provision- 
safe  to  hiniself,  fronted  with  a  plate  of  pierced 
zinc,  which  he  keeps  under  lock  and  key— the 
room  looks  like  a  lug^age-train  of  rabbit*hutohes. 
The  dormitories  each  captain  no  more  than 
thirteen  single  beds;  and  each  bed,  with  a. nar- 
row pathway  at  its  side,  is.  separated  from  the 
adjoining  one  by  a  high  wooden  partition,  ap- 
proached by  a  private  door  from  a  common 
passage  down  the  centre.  In  this  small  compart- 
pieni  are  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  wooden  box  for 
eloth^  and  other  valuables, — and  to  this  con- 
tracted, but  comfortable  recess  the  tenant  can 
wididraw  himself,  and  enjoy  an  hour  of  retire- 
ments—a privilege  as  salutary  to  the  poor  as  to 
the  rich,  but  alas  i  rarely  attainable  in  ai^  walk 
of  humble  life.  The  advantage,  we  know,  is  most 
highly  valued.  ,  On  each  floor  are  rooms  with 
zinc  basins  and  a  full  supply  af  water  for  personal 
cleanliness,  and  .every  other  convenience;  and 
below  is  a  spacious  laundry  where  thjt  inmates 
may  wash  their  linen — tubs,  hot  water,  and 
drying^losets  are  ptovided.  The  use  of  these 
comforts,  including  salt,  soap,  towels,  and  a  small 
library,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a 
night  for  every  night  in  the  week.  This  is  an 
increase  of  fourpence  on  the  weekly  payments 
of  the  other  houses— an  increase,.  hQwever,  very 
cheerfully  paid,  and  very  moderate  in  reference 
to  the  advantages  obtained;  it  was  reijdered 
necessary,  we  may  add,  by  the  price  of  the  land. 
The  fruits  of  this  establishment  have  been  as 
happy  as  those  of  the  others.  We  beseech  any 
one  who  may  entertain  a  doubt,  to  visit  the 
^Qsa  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ob« 
serve  the  arrangements,  and  converse  wiSi  the 


It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  if  the  Society 
can  afford,  and  with  an  adequate  profit,  to  pro- 
vide all  this  accommodation  for  the  price  de- 
manded at  the  most  infamous  receptacles,  the 
gains  of  their  proprietors  must  be  really  enor- 
mous. By  way  of  specimen,  we  were  informed 
by  a  most  respectable  missionary,  that  he  knew 
an  individual  who  rented  a  small  house  at  11/. 
14s.  a  year.  The  man  put  into  it  eighteen 
doable  beds,  which  brought  in  21.  8s.  a  week,  or 
124/.  16s.  per  annum.  If  13/.  29.  be  allowed 
for  necessary  expenses,  a  yearly  profit  of  100/. 
would  remain  on  this  paltry  tenement.  Another 
missionary  reported :  **  One  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers  in  my  district  told  me  that  he  came  to 
London  a  journeyman  carpenter,  with  only  five 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  now  he  could  lay  his 
hands  any  day  on  ten  thousand  pounds.**  In  fact, 
we  are  assured  that  many  of  the  proprietors, 
hiring  ont  such  houses  by  the  dozen,  are  mqn  of 
notorions  wealthi  and  live  in  what  the  worthy 


missionaries  describe  as  <<  great  splendour ''^  in 
different  parts  of  London. 

The  model-hpnse  in  Geori^e  Street  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  raised  from  the  foundation  for 
this  special  purpose ;  but  there  are  already  in 
London  several  good  lodging-houses,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  but  copied 
from  theirs.  We  may  mention  an  establishment 
in  St^  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  another,  for  fe* 
males,  in  Newton  street,  Holborn,  under  the 
care,  and  at  the  chaige  of  the  London  City  Mis- 
sion. The  system,  too,  has  found  its  imitators 
in  the.  provinces.  At  Birkenhead,  the  spirited 
proprietors  have  constructed  large  barracks  for 
the  ^reception  of  their  work-people,  but  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  to  each  family  a'  separate 
dwelling,  with  every  convenience  that  comfort 
and  decency  can  reqnire.  We  have  also  visited 
establishments  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — in 
both  of  which  towns  the  necessity  of  such 
refuges  is  as  great  as  in  London ;  they  are  small 
and  imperfect  as  yet ;  but  we  hail  the  efforts  as 
indicativc'of  better  things.  In  Glasgow  we  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  irom  the  inmates  some 
particulars  of  their  history  ;  but  the  native  cau- 
tion of  the  Scotchman  was  a  match  for  our  curi- 
osity; and  we  learned  but  little  beyond  the 
gratifying  fkct  that  many  of  them  were  persons 
recendy  arrived  in  search  of  employment.  Here, 
then,  the  establishment,  was  meeting  with 
the  very  evil  we  mentioned  at  the  outset  In 
Edinburgh,  the  hostelry  is  situated  in  the  Westp 
port;  and  the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent use  of  the  premises  adds  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  exp^ inient-^for  the  cellars  of  that  house 
were  in  former  days,  the  infamous  laboratory 
of  Burke  and  Hare. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  domiciled  condition 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen :  and 
such  the  progress  of  some  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve  Aem.  Would  that  we  might 
hope  to  bei  this  once  listened  to !  For  we  are 
not  uaaequainted  with  the  worse  vexation  that 
awaits  the  investigator  and  publisher  of  social 
evil8,-*who  sees  the  mischi^  growing  rapidly 
under  his  eyes,  yet  his  statements,  his  warnings, 
his  entreaties,  fiiU  still-born  to  the. earth,  and  earn 
nothing  for  him  but  the  tide  of  hnmanity-monger ! 
Meanwhile,  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both 
together,  heap  one  wrong  upon  another ;  every 
improvement  in  streets,  squares,  en:  approaches ; 
every  architectural  clearance,  prompted  by  taste 
or  convenience,  brings  trouble  to  the  impoverished 
mnhitude.  'VThis  may  be  sport  to  ns,  but  it  is 
death,  to  them."  Thev  are  driven,  at  a  verv 
short  notice,  from  their  humble  abodes,  to  search 
in  vain  for  .other  dwellings,  which,  in  common 
justice,  should  be  prepared  for  them  at  an  equal 
chaige ; — we  have  seen  them  in  agonies  of  doubt, 
n^om  by  fatigue,  and  anticipating  a  much  in- 
creased rent  for  a  still  more  miserable  accom- 
modation, lliey  press,  of  coarse,  into  the 
densely  crowded  lodging-house,  which,  thoogii 
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miraculously  ek»tic,  refuses  at  last  io  receive  any 
more.  .  A  short  time  ago,  whole  troops  of  these 
ejected  $uflrerets  might  be  seen  sitting  night  by 
night  on  the  cold  and  damp  staircases,  arranged 
like  flower-pots  on  the  stands  of  a  greenhouse  1 
We  submit  these  things  to  the  consideration 
of  all  ranks  and  professions^— to  every  holder  of 
property',  whether  urban  or  provincial.  Londota 
is  the  fountain  and  head-spring  of  seven-tenths 
of  the  crime  of  England ;  th^  hotbed  in  which 
are  conceived  and  ripened  those  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence  which  are  afterwards  perpetrated  by 
metropolitan  emissaries.  This  fact  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Oon- 
stabulary  Commissioners  ;  and  it  surely  demands 
the  serious  reflection  of  all  speculators,  and 
seekers  of  political  security,  in  the  improved 
education  of  the  people.  Thus  much  for  personal 
and  social  interests.  Of  others  of  a  graver  and 
more  solid  wisdom,  ^ve.  demand,  whedier  a  state 
of  things  so  awfully  degrading,  and  yet  so  easily 
removed,  should  any  longer  be  permitted  to  exist 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Christian  Sovereign. 
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According  to  recent  intelllgeDce  from  Washington 
^  there  appears  reason  to  apprehend  that  measures 
for  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  Mexjcan  terri- 
tory will  be  consummated  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified  by -the  two  governments, 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  must  become 
parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
fonner  is  estimated  to  contain  95,700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  60,000 ;  and  the  latter  420,000 
square  miles,  and  30,000  inhabitants.  Supposing 
the  contemplated  measure'  to  be  Qarried  into  effect, 
a  question  of  overwhelming  importance  is  at  once 
presented  to  our  view :  In  what  capacity  is  this 
new  accession  to  our  territory  to  be  oconpied  ? 

Even  while  the  cession  was  apparently  remote 
and  uncertain,  the  advocates  of  slavery  have  boldly 
insisted  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  owners  of  slaves  from. moving  into  the  ceded 
territory,  and  carrying  their  property  with  them. 
The  meaning  of  this  declaration  is  easily  under- 
stood. Such  parts  of  this  ejotensive  territory  as 
will  bear  the  burden  of  slave  culture  are  to  be 
occupied  by  slavehcdders  >and  slaves*;  while,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  free  labour,  and  those  insti- 
tutions which  a  free  population  is  enre  to  form, 
must  be  excluded.  There  is  abundant  reason  to 
fear  that  this  will  be  the  actual  result,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  free  Stattfs,  or  rather  that  the  friends 
of  republican  freedom  and  equal  laws,  should 


understand  their  own  rights,  and  the  danger,  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

If  we  could  rely  upon  a  strict  applicatioii  of  the 
true  principles  of  law,  we  might  perhaps  close  witk 
the  advocates  of  slavery,  upon  their  own  declara- 
tion. W^  should  not  ask  Congress  to  enact  a  law, 
or  adopt  a  resolutioni  prohibiting  slaveholders,  or 
any  other  class  of  citizens,  from  moving  into  the 
ceded  territory,  and  carrying  their  property  vrith 
them.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  or  Massachnsetts 
do  not  enact  laws  themselves,  or  request  Congress  to 
make  them,  prohibiting  the  citizens  of  any  state 
whatever,  from  migrating  into  their  territories  and 
carrying  their  property  with  them.  But  in  this 
case,  the  inunigrants  and  their  property  too^  must 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  into  which  they 
remove.  If  a  slave  is  the  property  of  his  n^ter  in 
South  Carolina,  .and  as  such  is  carried  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  becomes  instantly  free,  the 
slaveholder  is  not  prohibited  from  carrying  his 
property  into  Massachusetts,  but  he  is  merely  pre- 
vented from  holding  a  human  being  as  property, 
under  a  jurisdiction  which '  recognizes  every  man 
as  the  proprietor  of  his  own  bones  and  sinews. 

So  in  case  of  the  removal  of  a  slaveholder  with 
his  slaves  from  South  Carolina,  into  New  Mexico 
or  Upper  California,  the  right  of  removal,  with  such 
articles,  living  or  dead,  as  the  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina make  absolute  property,  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  inquiry  immediately  arises,  what 
authority  can  the  laws  or  usages  of  South  Carolina 
confer  on  the  emigrant  who  has  passed  beyond 
her  jurisdiption  ?  The  claimants  in  question  seem 
to  forget  that  the  relation  of  master  and  ^lave  is 
not  a  natural  one ',  that  the  rigl^t  of  ownership  to  a 
man  is  not  like  the  right  to  a  horse,  of  universal 
recognition :  but  that  slavery,  as  far  as  it  is  a  legal 
institution  at'all,  is  merely  municipal ;  and  most  be 
bounded  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  that  sup- 
ports it.  Being  a  slave  in  South  Carolina,  no  more 
makes  a  man  a  slave  in  P^eW  Mexico,  than  being 
a  slave  in  Constantinople  or  Samarcand.  If  he  is 
legally  held  as  a  slave  in  New  Mexico,  it  must  be 
by  force  of  the  laws  of  that  place,  and  not  .by  virtue 
of  Carolina  law. 

Now  it  is  well  understood  that  slavery  is  not  a 
legal  instituUon  in  any  part  of  this  Mexican  territory. 
Upon  what  principle  of  law  can. the  emigruit  slare- 
holder  then  claim  property  in  man,  when  he  takes 
possession  of  the  ceded  territory?  It  cannot  be 
done  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from  which  he  re- 
moved, for  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  state.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  law, 
that  in  case  of  conquest  or  cession,  the  relations  of 
man  to  man,  and  the  rights  of  property,  remain  nn- 
changed.  The  laws  of  Afexico  as  they  were,  pre- 
vious to  the  cession,  must  be  iaforce  after  the  trana*. 
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ier,  until  revoked  by  competent  anthority.  Unless 
Congress' should  legalize  slavery  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, the.  act  of  cession  will  not  render  slavery  law- 
ful in  New  Mexico  or  Upper  California. 

But  the  great  danger  island  one  against  which 
early  provision  ought  to  be  made,  that  slavery  will 
be  introduced  into  the  new  setdements  in  total  defi- 
ance of  law.  It  is  probably  true,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  slavery  was  never  introduced in\o  civiliz- 
ed society,  under  the  sanction  of  law.  During  the 
days  of  villanage  in  England,  no  man  was  deemed 
a  villein  or  slave,  if  any  of  his  paternal  ancestors 
could  be  shown  to  haVe  been  free.  Slavery  must 
have  immemorially  existed  in  the  paternal  line,  or 
it  did  not  legally  exist  at  all.  When  the  first 
twenty  slaves  were  imported  into  Virginia,  they 
were  not  held  by  law,  but  without  it.  Wherever 
ftlaveiy  has  been  tolerated,  it  has  been  introduced 
in  fact  before  it  was  established  by  law.  Hence 
slavery  comes  to  be  recognized  as  an  existing  jn- 
stitatibn ;  owing  its  legality  to  usage. 

If  the  ceded  territory  should  be  filled  up  with 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  without  any  pro- 
vision forihe  exclusion  of  slavery,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  such  portion$,  as  are  suited  to  slave 
cultivation,  may  be  occupied  by  slaveholders  and 
slaves :  and  that  this  slavery  will  be  maintained 
under  shadow  of  the  Missouri  compromise ;  though 
that  comprOTalse  was  designed  to  apply  to  thejerri- 
tory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
to  that  hereafter  acquired.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  will  no  doubt  be  an  -  invidious,  probably 
a  dangerous  task,  to  attempt  the  legal  investigation 
of  the  authority  by  which  the  slaves  may  be  held. 

In  this  manner  slavery  may  be  established  by 
nsage,  until  that  usage  acquires  the  force  of  law. 
After  which  a  state  government  may  be  formed 
under  a  slaveholding  influence,  and  elaim  a 
place  in  the  Union  on  a  level  with  the  original 
states. 

Without  stopping. to  examine  the  cost  already  in- 
curred, we  may  justly  reflect  that  the  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  ceded  territory  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  chiefiy  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  free  stales. 
Are  we  iken  willing  to  contribute  our  money,  and 
asmime  the  moral  responsibility  of  extending  the 
evils  of  slavery  over  a  tract  of  country  from  which 
it  is  now  excluded?  Shall  the  future  historian 
record  the  fBuct,  and  will  posterity  believe,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  people  pro- 
fessedly the  most  free  and  enlightened,  on  the  globe, 
reestablished  the  system  of  slavery  on  a  soil  from 
which  it  had  been  previously  expelldd  by  a  semi- 
baibarous  nation  t 


MABKixi>,-^At  Friends'  Boarding  School,  near 
Bichmond,  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  24th  ult., 
Lewis  A.  EsTEs,  or  Durham,  Maine,  to  Hi7Li)A  C. 
HoAO,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.' 


MARRiu>,-^n  Third-day  thto  7th  instant,  at 
Friends'  meeting.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Cras. 
Waltok  to  DeSorah  Lightfoot,  both  of  this  city. 

DisD, — ^At  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  Second 
month  nth.  1848^  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of 
the  late  Tylee  Williams,  in  the  36th  year  of  her 

Possessed  of  superior  endowments,  and  amiable 
qualities  of  mind,  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  castj  and  gave  promise  of 
being  a  polished  shaft  in  the  Master's  hand. 
Whilst,  with  toe  many  young  persons,  there  was  'a 
lack  of  entire  dedication  to  Htm  whom  she  loved 
and  honoured,  '^e  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
from  glaring  deviations,  and  to  have  been  of  late* 
years,  sweetly  submitting  to  the  preparing  hand. 
The  discipline  of  protracted  and  acute  suffering 
was  seen  to  be  meet  for  her,  and  gentlv  casting  her 
care  ujp<m  a  faithful  Creator,  she  testined  that  she 
''  could  not  have  ^red  one  pang  as  a  preparation 
for  an  introduction  mto  therealms^f  blessedness." 
Strongly  attached  to  the  religious  society  of  which 
it  was  her  privilege  to  be  a  member,  ana  earnestly 
solicitous  for  its  welfare,  although  unable  for  Qome 
years  to  attend  its  meetings,  the  removal  of  this 
purified  spirit  has  left  a  void  which  is  sensibly  felt, 
even  as  a  loss  to  the  church.  As  the  time  of  her 
departure  d'ow  near,  her  physical  sufferings  in- 
creased, yet  her  better  Ufe,  as  she  approached  its 
fulness,  was  renewed  day  by  day ;  and,  leaning  on 
her  Saviour's  breast,  she  was  preserved  calm  and 
collected  to  the  very  last.    At  ^  moment  of  great 

Srostration  she  said — ''Weep  not  for  me — my 
[eavenly  Father  deals  very  gently  with  me,'' — 
and  repeated  our  Lord's  prayer,  expressing  her  de- 
sire for  patience,  and  her  trust  that  it  was  hei'  at- 
tainment, as  also  her  coinfort,  in  the  hope  that  she 
had  a  building  with  God  eternal  in  the  Heavens: 
she  said  that  the  prayer  on  her  behalf,  of  a  friend 
who  had  visited  her,  was  heard  in  Heaven.  Taking 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her  family  on  Third-day 
evening,  the  15th,  she  expressed  considerable  in 
the  way  of  exhortation  aiul  benediction,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  exclaimed,  '^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit  in  mercy,  this  night !"  She  continued  during 
the  next  day  and  ni^t,  growing  gradually  weaker, 
occasionally  finding  utterance  forlier  feeling;  at 
one  time  reciting  the  hymn 

**  Jmufl,  refuge  of  my  sool, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly /'dec 

She  gently  and  peacefully  "  ceased  to  be  mor- 
tal,'' about  6  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  Fifth-day 
morning. 

,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  mom- 

ii^  of  the  28th  ult,  Jessb  Thohsoh,  a  member  of 
the  Northern  District  Meeting,  in  the  78thf  year  of 
his  age. 

,  On  the  18th  of  last  month,  at  his  residence 

in  Rochester,  N.York,  after  a^  illness  of  two  weeks. 
Ji.coB  Bell,  a  member  of  Rochester  meeting,  aged 
upwards  of  82  yeats.  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  convinced  of  the  truth  as  professed  by  the 
Society  pf  Friends,  in  his  youth,  and  remained  at- 
tached to  them  uatil  his  end.  Although  his  power 
ol  speech  was  much  impaired,  knd  his  woras  not 
easily  understood,  yet  it  was  evident  to  his  family, 
that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in 
»rdyer,  thanksgiving  and  praises  to  the  most  High, 
'e  died  without  a  struggle,  and  we  believe  his  end 
was  peace. 


&^ 
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For  Prienda*  Reriew. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  kindness  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the.  Physician 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  far  the  Jhsane^ 
has  furnished  the  writer,  with  his  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

We  l^ave,  from  year  to  .year^ looked  attentive- 
hr  OFer  the  Reports  of  this  officer,  and  have  uni- 
formly arisen  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  thfe 
conviction,,  that  the  Board  has  be^n  particularly 
fortunate  in  b^ing  able  to  place  the  concerns  of 
this  noble  institution  under  the  management  of 
an  individual  who,  while  he  gives  all  his  time 
add  eneiigifti  industriously  to  the  promotion  of 
its  great  obiects,  brings  to  his  aid  the  advantages 
of  an  enlightened  judgment,  matured  by  a  course 
of  study  and  investigations,  bearing  directly  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

When  the  popular  mind  became  so  well  in- 
structed in  reference  to  insanity,  as  to  admit  that 
functional  diseases  of  the  brain,  if  promptly  and 
properly  treated,  may  as  naturally  yield  to  the 
skill  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  or  other  oigans,  a  great  step  was 
made  towards  a  general  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  afflicted  part  of  our  species.  The 
writer  well,  remembers  when  the  practice  was 
common  tp  farm  out  the  crazy  of  the  towiiship 
to  those  who  Would  give  them  "a  home  for  the 
least  possible  compensation.  They  were  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  with  a  hopelessness  which 
cherished  no  attempt  at  restoration,  and  which 
seemed  almost  to  discard  the  idea,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity.  The  old^ 
iystem  of  caring  for  them,  or  rather,  of  getting 
nd  of  them,  was  liable  to  the  most  reivolting 
abuses ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
even  at  this  day,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
country,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise, 
m  these  matters,  of  that  great  practical  law  of 
Christianity  which  teaches  love  to  all|  and  to  do 
to  all  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us;  ever 
remembering  that  they  who  are  more  particular- 
ly afflicted,  have  proportionably  stronger  claims 
upon  our  sympathies,  knd  upon  our  greatest  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  condition. 

We  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  more  unqueationa* 
Me  indication  of  the  prqgrtss  of  the  age,  than  thQ 
numerous  institution  formed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insane,  under  the  care  of  persons  who  give 
their  days  and  their  nights  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal diseases,  and  which  are  conducted  solely  with 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  subject— or,  if 
that  be  impracticable,  to  the  promoting  of  his  coin- 
fort  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  These  duties, 
in  reference  to  such  as  are  visited  by  the  most 
dreadful  of  human  maladies,  are  opened  to  us  as 
we  cherish  the  promptings  of  a  broad  Christian 
philanthropy,  and  the  full  performance  of  them, 
will  bring  in  return  the  rich  towards  for  well 
doing. 

The  average  number  in  the  Hospital  dtiring 
the  past  year  was  nearly  185 — and  as  many  as 


201  have  been  in  the  house  at  one  time.  Not- 
withstanding the  extensive  accommodations,  such 
is  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  in  its  ma- 
nangement,  that  every  room  in  the  ibuilding  has 
been  filled  foi*  iteveral  weeks  together,  and  further 
additions  will  ere  long  be  necessary.  Of  the 
401  under  care  during  the  year,  213  were  di»- 
chaiged  or  died — ^and  of  ihefB,  111  were  cured. 
The  statements  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  cleariy  show, 
what  has  been  heretofore  repeatedly  urged,  the 
great  importance  of  an  eajrly  consignment  of  a 
diseased  subject  to  the  management  of  a  skilful 
physician,  and  the  privileges  of  a  well-ordered 
instiiution,  before  the  excitc^ments  of  home  and 
its  associations  have  strengthened  the  malady, 
or  time  shall  have  confirmed  it 

Among  the  admissions  of  1847,  have  been 
many  cas^s  of  great,  and  some  of  peculiar  in- 
terest.  A  lad  only  nine  years  old  is  amoB^  dm 
number  who  have  been  admitted,  and  who,  from 
an  eariy  period  of  life,  has  manifested  sy  mptoma 
of  mental  disease.  A  child  only  three  years  old, 
whose  father  was  a  well-ediicated  full  Indian, 
was  brought  to  the  Hospital  for  advice.  This 
case  was  one  of  deep  interest,  from  the  very  de- 
cided character  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  induced  from  fright!  A  person 
of  <*  great  private  worth,  and  distinguishefi  for 
his  scientific  acquirements,  but  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  after  labouring  for  many  months  un- 
der unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, was  compelled  to  enter  the  Hospital/' 
The  Br.  refers  to  a  still  mdrestriking  combina- 
tion of  afflictions,  which  occurred  in  a  boy  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  see  frequently,  but  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  the  Hospital.  He 
had  been,  as  it  was  believed,  blind  from  his  birth  ; 
he  subsequently  lost  bis  hearing— ^  then  the 
power  of  speech,  and,  af\er  .some  interval,  no- 
questionable  indications  of  insanity  were  mani- 
fested, by; acts  of  the  most  violent  iLud  singular 
character."  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Where 
these  are  withheld  or  destroyed,  the  true  Chris- 
tian remedy  is  an  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will  and  a  firm  reliance  upmi  die  wisdom  of 
Him;  of  whom  it  is  dedared,  that  he  doetfa  all 
things  well.  To  amuse  and  instruct,  and  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  inmates  of  the  Insane 
Hospital,  are  among  the  very  prosniient  objects 
of  Dr.  Kirkbride  and  all  bis  asststantsw  To  pro- 
mote these,  the  light  labonts  of  the  farm  tod  the 
garden  are  encouraged.  A  course  of  leeturee-^ 
of  which  fiAy  were  delivered  last  year  by  Dr. 
Curwen,  the  assistant  physician,  on  various  sub 
jects— is  a  mekns  of  much  instruction  and  m^i- 
tal  employmeqt  for  the  patients.  They  ftilly 
appreciate  their  value,  and  are  greatly  interested 
in  Entomology,  Electricity,  Astronomy,  Ornitho- 
logy, A^c,  as  theya  reablyillustrated  by  the  lec- 
turer. Employment  and  amusements  are,  we 
doubt  not,  with  much  reason,  relied  upon  as 
powerfid  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients ; 
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and  it  does  appear  to  the  writer,  that  the  Prin- 
cipal of  this  Institution  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  these  and  other  respects,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tact,  which  is  above  all  rule,  and 
which  comes  forward  at  the  needed  moment,  to 
do  the  best  thing  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  were  $39,8 14  48, 
•^ihe  receipts  were  $34,247  40. 

T.  U. 


For  FrieDdji*  Review. 
£TH£R  ASl>  CHLOROFORM. 

Each  rstuming  month  is  increasing  our  know' 
ledge  of  the  use  of  these  remedies,  and,  as  ad 
feel  that  they  may  have  need  of  them,  all  are  iii" 
terested  in  noting  their  progress.  '  The  remedies 
are  new,  or  a  new  use  is  made  of  them ;  they 
are  powerful,  also,  and  accessible  to  every  one, 
and  as  they  are  stimulating,  anodyne,  or  nar- 
eotic,  according  to  ^e  quantities  administered, 
or  the  temperament  of  the  individual  using  them, 
they  ate  liable,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  abuse. 

Atnoag  the  professional  men  who  have  used 
these  remedies  most  extensively,  and  given  the 
resQitof  their  experience  to  the  public,  is  Dr. 
John  Snow,  of  the  St.  George's  and  University 
Ho^tals,  London.  The  Dr.  has  divided  the 
phenomena  of  etherization  into  stages,  or  de- 
grees, and  lias  thus  rendered  more  intelligible 
the  diverse  efiects  hitherto  witnessed  under  its 
administration.  "In  ike  first  degree,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  are  changed,  but  he  retains 
consciousness  and  the  power  of  Toluntary  mo- 
tion ;  in  the  second  degree,  mental  functions 
may  be  exercised  and  voluntary  actions  per- 
formed ;  in  the  ikirdy  there  is  no  evidence  of, 
any  mental  functions  being  exercised  or  any 
voluntary  motion  occurring;  but  muscular  con- 
tractions may  sometimes  take  place,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ether  or  of  external  impressions ;  in 
the  ftmrth  degree,  no  motions  are  seen  except 
thoee  of  respiration ;  in  the  fiph  degree,  (dot 
witnessed  in  the  human  being,)  the  respiratory 
movements  are  more  or  less  paralyzed,  and  be- 
come difficult,  feeble  or  irregular.**  He  after- 
wards says,  in  the/otfr/A  degree,  a  snoring  oc^ 
curs,  and  it  is  the  commencement  of  this  snoring, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  stage,  that  he  re- 
commends as  the  most  eligible  for  the  operation  \ 
and  adds  further,  that  ^  so  soon  as  there  is  the 
least  sign  of  snoring,  he  always  leaves  off  the 
vapour  entirely.*^ 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  popular  tenden- 
cy was  strong  to  an  indiscriminate,  almost  a 
heedless  use  of  this  powerful  agent^  and  that  it 
was  of  importance  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
physician,  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  as  well  as  the  benefits  that  may  attend 
it.     With  a  view  to  induce  a  salutary  caution, 

«  RankhkgVHalf-Ytarly  Abstract,  No.  0,  page  196, 
et  saq. 


rather  than  to  discourage  from  the  proper  Use 
of  a  remedy  whose  virtues  we  would  acknow* 
ledge  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude,  wft 
transcribe  the  following  case,  as  it  appeared  in 
a  late^  paper.*      ,  Index. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  inst.,  a 
Mrs.  Syroondswent  to  the  office  of  a  Dr.  Mere- 
dith'for  the  purpose  of  having  some,  teeth  ex- 
tracted. Chloroform  was  administered,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  were  exhibited.  After  the  ex- 
traction of  two  teeth  she  began  to  sink,  and 
every  effiirt  thereafter  to  revive  her,  proved  ii^- 
effectual,  and  she  finally  fell  into  the  arms  of 
death.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  S.  witnessed  this 
sadly  sudden  scene,  he  having  accompanied  her* 
Dr.  Mussey  and  other  physicians  were  imme*' 
diately  sent  for,  and  con<Jucted  to  the  house, 
but  the  effects  were  all  unavailing;  Death^ 
work  was  done.  This  is  the  fi^  death  from 
chloroform. 


LETTER  ON  SLAVE  PRODUCE. 

-  The  subsequent  ktter  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent, was  received  on  the  6th  inst.^  and 
is  submitted^  without  comment,  to  the  readers 
of  the  Review. 

F«*r  Friends*  ReviefW. 

After  reading  the  notice  of  John  Woolman, 
in  the  Review  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  was  strongly 
Ttoinded  of  the  circumstances  by  which  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  doubts,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  product  of  slavery.  With 
kind  feelings  towards  the  Editor,  and  the  work 
he  has  engaged  in,  I  offer  them  for  his  service. 

Being  some  winters  past  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
I  had  leftrthe  sunmtuous  accommodation^  of  the 
Planters'  Hotel  for  the  more  retired  boarding 
house  of  E.  B.  on  East  Bay  street,  when 
one  morning,  at  our  breakfast  table,  I  learned 
that  a  sale  of  negroes,  the  property  of  a  bank- 
rupt, was  to  take  place  on  Vendue  range,  near 
the  Exchange. 

The  thought  of  attending  such  a  sale  was  at 
first  revolting,  but  not  knowing  that  another 
opportunity  would  ever  occjir,  and  having  heard 
different  statements  respecting  the  behaviour  of 
the  negroes  on  such  occasions,!  concluded  to 
go. 

On  approaching  the  place;  I  beheld  a  largQ 
number  of  slaves  sitting  .on  the  cuirb-stones  op- 
posite the  auction  buildings.  Some  were  en- 
tirely too  young  to  comprehend  the  cause  of 
their  being  there,  and  some  almost  as  uncon- 
scious on accopnt  of  age;  but  many  appeared 
alive  to  their  distressing  situation.  Notice 
was  soon  given  that  the  sale  had  begun* 
Several  coujples  of  young  men  and  women  wera 
ordered  to  moutit  the  st^,  and  respectively,  to 
their  surprise,  were  sold  as  man  and  wife ! !    A 
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middle-'aged  female  wa«  then  brought  forward 
and  strongly  recommended  for  health  and  abili- 
ty as  a  field  hand,  who,  the  meanwhile,  was 
protesting  her  inability  for  service,  on  account 
of  rheumatism  and  weajcness.  Sh^  was  re- 
buked by, the  actioneer,  with  savage  fierceness, 
ordered  to  hush,  and  lie  no  more.  Then  came 
forth  a  man — ^yes,  indeed,  he  was  a.  man — - 
who,  after  being  highly  praised  as  a  good  me- 
chanic, was  knopked  off  to  a  Santee  planter  for 
$700.  Before  he  left  the  block,  he  declared 
**to  the  Santee  he  would  not  go."  A  struggle 
ensued,  but  being  soon  overpowered  by  num* 
bers,  he  was  forced  away,  and  my  heart  went 
with  him.  I  found  my  teeth  began  to  grind  hard 
together ;  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  two 
respectable  foreigners,  looking  on  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  Exchange  just  above  me,  observed, 
«  This  is  republican  America." 

A  separation  of  some  near  relations  now  took 
place,  calculated  to  wring  out  sympathy ;  but 
the  distrefss  of  a  likely  young  woman  was  as 
much  as  I  could  endure,  and  with  difficulty  I 
stood  (remembering  the  end  of  Korah,  Dathan 
and  Abiram)  till  the  saleand  separation  of  seventy 
of  my  fellow  creatures  were  ended-  I  then  went 
home,  told  what  I  hadseen,  and  hasted  to  bed, 
although  it  was  yet  earJy  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  and  there  it  wa§,  that  with  weeping  eyes, 
and  a  throbbing  heart,  I. seriously  pondered  how 
far  I  had  bean  instrumental  in  producing  the 
dismal  scene  just  witnessed.  Ifoundthe  verdict 
was  against  me,  My  conscience  was  aroused 
from  a  stupor  into  which  it  has  not  yet  relapsed. 
Truth  demanded  a  sacrifice,  and  tobacco  was 
called  for  first.  I  desired  to  be  excused,  as  my 
love  of  tobacco  knew  no  bounds.  Take  what 
thou  wilt,  only  let  me  enjoy  my  tobacco,  I 
did  not  wish  to.  trifle  with  conscioace,  but  ne- 
vertheless I  did. .  Conviction  was  sealed  that  I 
was  evading  the  performance  of  known  dutyi 
But  at  length  the  final  conflict  took  place,  and 
through  grace,  obedience  triuinphed,  to  my 
great  advantage  many  ways. 

But  even  recently,  when  far  from  home  and 
somewhat  indisposed,  the  desire  of  a  sweetened 
cup  presented;  the  temptation  was  quenched 
by  remembering  the  morning  passed  on  Vendue 
range. 

Let  others  do  as  Ihey  may  in  these  matters— 
and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  force  my  brethren 
— ^yet  permit  me,  without  further  trespassing, 
to  say  that  , '    Seeing  is  beueving. 


LETTER  FBOM  VERA  CRUZ. 

Every  thing  here  reminds  thd  Hyperborean  of 
his  changiB  of  latitude.  The  pteoplfe  are  clad  in 
the  light  garments  of  summfer,  and  the  tables  are 
supplied  with  the  salaAl  of  spring  together  with 
the  fresh  fruits  of  antumn.  Plants  are  all  green, 
and  growing  on  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  being 
mid-winter. 


Vera  Cruz  stands  on  a  bleak  coast,  with  do 
natural  protection  for  its  harbor,  exoept  s  ooral 
reef  in  front,  just  rising  out  of  the  water  at  low 
tide,  on  which  stands  the  celebrated  Gaatie  of 
San  Juan.de  Ulua.  In  the  rearof  the  town  is  a 
plain  of  some  forty  miles  in  width,  the  first  fif- 
teen miles  of  which  consist  of  piles  of  burning 
sand,  apparently  blown  together  by  the  wind— 
which  sweeps  down  the  coast  here  at  short 
periods,  while  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator, 
as  though  it  had  been  acctimulating  strength  all 
the  way  from  the  north  pole.  This  part  of  the 
pl^in  is  g;own  over  in  places  with  the  prickly 
pear,  and  a  thorny  matted  shrub  called  chaparral. 
Further  back  the  soil  becomes  fertile,  and  sup- 
plies this  market  with*  every  kind  of  tropical 
fruit  and  production.  The  plain  is  terminated 
by  a  vast  range  oi  mountains,  the  highest  peaks 
of  which  are  the  Cofifer  of  Perote  and  Orizaba. 
The  latter  is  17,373  feet  high— aH  above  15,000 
feet  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow* 

The  walls  of  this  city  enclose  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ground,  which  is  regu* 
larly  laid,  out  in  squares  of  moderate  size,  and 
all  built  up  in  solid  blocks,  with  little  ^'^riety  of 
style,  and  appareindy  little  difference  in  age. 
All  has  the  appearance  of  having  stood— as  it 
really  has — for  centuries;  and  its  massive  ma- 
sonry might  bid  defiance  to  the  '<  tooth  of  time" 
for  many  centuries  to  come,  though  not  perhaps 
to  the  *<  rasure"  of  cannon  shot  and  natural  con- 
vulsions. The  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  great 
thickness,  iind  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coral, 
brick  and  cement,  which  is  about  as  hard  and 
durable  as  stone.  The  roofs  are  all  flat,  and  80^ 
rounded  by  a  thick  wall,  or  parapet  of  the  same 
material,  making  every  house  a  very  good  for- 
tress. The  city  was  once  puich  larger  than  at 
present,  extending  far  outside  of  the  wall ;  but 
wars  have  long  since  destroyed  the  unprotected 
portion,  and  the  population  now  numbers  only 
about  seven  thousand* 

Vera  Cruz,  fike  the  cities  of  Mexico  generally, 
is  greatly  over-supplied  with  enormously  laige 
churches,  each  surmounted  with  a  dome  at  one 
end,  and  a  square  tower  at  the  other.  The 
towers  are  literally  crammed  with  bells  of  all 
sizes,  which  are  ringing  wretchedly  out  of  tane, 
by  way  of  religious  ceremony,  a  great  part  of 
the  time  from  &ylight  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

Fruit  of  ail  sorts  is  abundant  and  cheap,  but 
provisions  are  scai^  and  remarkably  dear.  A 
meal  of  victuals  at  the  hotel,  or  any  where  else, 
costs  a  dollar.  People  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and 
scantily  at  that.  Indeed,  the  natives  seem  to  re- 
quire but  little,  and  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  capacity. of  a  northern  stomach.  My  own 
appetite  being  a  little  sharpened,  perhaps,  by  s 
sea  voyage,  I  am  compelled  to  use  the  most  dili- 
gent exertions  at  the  table  to  keep  them  from 
starving  me. 

The  Mexicans,  as  a  race,  are  evidendy  much 
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inferior  by  nature  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  an  average  they  are  four  or  five 
inches  lesa  in  stature ;  and  the  mental  ditference 
is  probably  much  greater  than  the  physical.  In 
the  presence  of  Americans  they  appear  sensible 
of  this  inferiority,  submitting  moodily  to  their 
will,  however  capricious  or  unreasonable. 

Our  army  exercises  full  control  in  the  city, 
occupying  the  public  buildings,  and  making  use 
of  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for.  The 
inhabitants  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  and 
observe  their  own  laws  and  civil  regulations^ 
subject,  however,  to  military  interference  at  the 
pleasure  of  our  officers.  The  citizens  are  often 
subjected  to  military  punishment.  A  few  hours 
after  my  arrival  I  saw  an  American  and  a  Mexi- 
can lied  up  and  whipped  till  they  were  nearly 
flayed.  Such  scenes  have  been  often  repeated 
since,  and  are.  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  It  is 
a  pity  this  barbarous  practice  should  be  retained 
in  our  army.  War  itself^  howevery  being  an 
abrogation  of  all  principles  of  humanity,  in  which 
cities  are  battered  dowurand  helpless  citizens 
crushed  and  slaughtered  by  the  thousand  because 
rulers  fall  out,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  consist- 
ent  that  hu^manity  should  characterize  any  of  its 
circumstances. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  iem- 
blazon  the  ^^pomp  and  circumstance"  of  this 
war,  but  are  almost  silent  about  its  miseries.  By 
their  Joud  hurras  to  the  *' gallant  officers"  iknd 
laudations  of  the  **  brave  troops  pantii^  for  the 
charge,"  they  would  make  a  man  believe  it  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  a  soldier  and  go  to  war. 
The  first  glance  here  might  possibly  only 
Btreogthen  me  delusion ;  for  his  eye  would  be 
attracted  by  ^  host  of  superior  officers,  paymas- 
ters, and  other  hifh  functionaries  of  the  army, 
aU  glittering  in  muitary  trappings,  whose  heavy 
tread .  and  bead  erect,  fieree  moustaches  and 
**  terrible  aspect,"  would  make  him  wonder  how 
mere  mortals  could  grow  so  great !  But  let  him 
become  a  private  soldier  and  speak  to  one  of 
them,  and  he  will  perchance  learn  something  of 
the  truth.  The  oignitary  addressed  may  give 
him  an  answer^  or  he  may  give  him  a  kick,  with 
a  fierce  oath  whistling  through  his  beard^t  de- 
pendiqg  entirely  upon  the  humor  he  happens  to 
be  in  at  the  time.  I  have  seen  privates  and  infe- 
rior officers  approaching  their  superiors,  hat  in 
hand,  and  addressing  them  with  marks  jof  the 
profoundest  respect,  treated,  on  the  imdst. capri- 
cious and  absurd  grounds,  with  such  indignity  as 
a  dog  should  not  be  compelled  to. bear,  and 
obliged  to  receive  it  with  dumb  subnussion. 
Military  discipline  sinks  the  .common  soldier  to 
the  grade  of  brutes  in  point  of  rights  and  con^ 
8i4eration ;  giving  to  officers  the  power  to  insult 
and  abuse  him  with  impunity — ^a  power  of  which 
many  are  unmanly  enough  to  .make  the  most 
arbitrary  use. 

The  soldiers  are  heartily  tired'  of  Ae  service, 
and  long  for  the  time  of  their  dischaige.    Those 


who  may  live  to  return  totheur  homes  will  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  privileges  and  comforts 
of  civil  life  in  a  civilized  land.  But  ms^ny  a  poor 
home-sick  fellow  is  destined  to  enjoy  those  pri- 
vileges and  taste  those  comforts  no  more.  Even 
now,  when  there  is  no  fighting  in  the  field,  and 
at  the  healthiest  season  of  $he  year,  they  are 
dropping  like  leaves  ih  auttittin,  and  with  almost 
as  little  attention.  There  are  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hospital  at  this  place, 
and  at  nearly  every' hour  of  the  day  the  deatlt 
cart,  followed  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  may  be  seen 
passing  out  at  Uie  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  At 
Jalapa  and  Perote  there  is  more  sickness  and- 
mortality  than  at  Vera  Criiz  ;  and  at  every  place 
in  this  part  of  Mexico  where  troops  are  stationed 
thore  are  more  in  the  hospitals  than  can  be 
mustered  for  duty.  Some  are  slain  by  guerrillas, 
some  assassinated,  and  some  poison^  by  the 
<;itizen8 ;  but  disease,  the  enemy  most  dreaded, 
is  mowing  them  down  almost  by  companies. 

Ships  and  steamboats  are  arriving  daily  from 
the  United  States,  crowded  with  robust  recruits, 
coming  lik^  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  but  are 
freighted  back  with  a .  meager  company  of  the 
disabled  and  discharged,  emaciated  and  disconso- 
late, like  Charon^s  ghosts,  and  carrying  home 
maimed  limbs  and  broken  constitutions  for  life. 
Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  reality  of- war.  ^  That 
L have  no  part  or  lot  in  its  concerns,. but  am  per- 
mitted to  hasten  away,  as  I  now  do,  to  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  thaidcs  to  the  Qod  of  peace ! 


DEFENCE  AGAINST  POGS. 

Homer  informs  iis,  <  Odyssey,'  B.  14,  that 
the  fury  of  a  dog  in  attacking  an  approaching 
stninger  is  appeased  by  the  man's  sitting  down : 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  fnrions  mastifi  flew: 
Down  sat  the  Sage,  and  cautions  to  withstand. 
Let  fail  the  oJHensive  trunekeon  from  ^is  hand. 

Pops. 

That  this,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  a  well-un- 
derstood mode  of  defence,  appears  from  a 
paragraph  in  Mure's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isla,nds:  <At  Argos, 
one  evening,,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon, 
then  commanding  iu  chief  in  the  Mbrea,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  number 
and  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs,  when  one  of 
the  company  remarked,  that  he  knew  a  very 
simple  expedient  for  appeasing  their  fury; 
Happening,  on  a  journey,  to  miss  his  road, 
and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  ^  pastoral  settlement 
by  the  way-side.  As  he  approached,  the  dogs 
rushed  put  updn  him  ^  and  the  consequences 
mi^ht  have  been  serious,  had  he  not  been 
rescued  by  an  old  shepherd,  the  Eumsiis  of  the 
fold,  ^  who  sallied  forth,  and  finding  that  the  in- 
truder was  but  Br  benighted  traveller,  after  pelting 
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off  his  aaiaiiaats,'  gave  him  «  hospitable  recep- 
tion in  his  hut.  His  guest  made  some  remark 
on  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his'  dogs,  and 
on  the  danger  to  wliich  he  had  been  exposed  in 
their  attack.  The  old  man  replied  that  it  was 
his  own  fault,  for. not  taking  tlie  customary  pre- 
caution in  such  an  emergency :  that  he  ought  to^ 
have  stopped,  and  sat  down,  until  some  peraon 
whom  the  animals  knew  came  to  protect  him. 
Ai9  this  expedient  was  new  to  the  trareUer,  he 
made  some  further  inquiries  4  and  was  assured 
that  if  any  person  in  such  a  predicament  will 
simply  seat  himself  on  the  ground,  laying  aside 
his  weapons  of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat 
in  a  circle  round  him  i  that  as  -  long^  as  he 
remains  quiet,  they  will  follow  his  example  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  rises  and  moves  forward,  they 
will  renew  the  asaaulu'  '^CouMs  tUustraiumi 
'  0/  Inatinct. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  RAIL  ROADS. 

.  The  change  produced  in  Europe  aAd  in  this 
country^  within  the  last  fifteen  years.,  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  though  partially  visible  to 
the  eye,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

There  were  then  in  use  the  following  roads, 
viz:  '■  ' 

Baltimore  and  Ohio'      '61  miles. 
Albany  ^ind  Schenectacfy*         .12     ^ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  20     •• 

Mauch  Chunk  &     " 

Quincy,'Mass.  6     *« 

Making  in  this  country  about  108  miles, 
while  there  was  not  then  half  that  extent  in  all 
Europe  completed ;  whereas  now  there  are  in  this 
country  at  least  four  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  in  constant  use,  and  about  six  thousand 
miles  completed  in  Europe — by  whicih  the  mode 
of  travelling  and  the  transaction  of  business  are 
nearly  revolutionized. 

We  find  also,  that  coal  was  setting  in  New 
York  at  that  time,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  ton !  and 
hickory  wood  at  thirteen  dollars  a  cord!! 
Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  first  may  be 
got  for  $5  50  to  $6  per  ton,  and  the  latter  at  $7 

?)T  cord,  delivered.  Then  the  people  of  New 
ork  paid,  in  winter,  6  to  8  c^nts  a  quart  ft>r 
milk,  but  now  they  get  a  better  article  for  4  to  5 
eents.  The  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  rail- 
roads to  the  people  x)f  New  York,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  amount  of  a  single  article  carried  on 
the  New  York  and  Brie  road,  during  the  past 
year,  viz :  ten  million  quarts  of  milk — which  at 
the  former  average .  price,  six  cents,  would  be 
$600,000,  and  at  the  present  average  price,  4^ 
cents,  the  saving,  on  what  passes  over  this  road 
alone,  will  be  $150,000  a  year — but,  as  not  more 
than  one^thir(t,  if  even  that  proportion  of  the  milk 
used  m  the  city,  comes  by  this  line,  the  aggregate 
of  economy  to  the  people  of  New  York,  on  milk 
ai<Hie,  one  of  the  smtfUest  items  of  expense  of 


housekeeping,  is  over  $450,000  a  year  ! !  But 
New  York  is  not  alone.  If  such  are  the  advan- 
t^es  to  New  York,  from  her  short  lines  now  in 
use,  hbw*much  greater  will  they  |)e  .when  her 
roads,  now  under  way,  shall  be  completed. 

So  with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Richmond,  and  other,  cities,  as  well  as  tlie  vast 
interior  of  our  wide  spread  country,  are  just 
beginning  to  derive  the  advantages  of  the  rail- 
road system;  and,  therefore,  we  may  look  for 
an  extension  of  it»  during  the  ensuing  fifteen 
years,  scarcely  anticipated  now,  even  by  the 
most  sanguine. — Railroad  Journal, 


-,       MUSING  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  life:of  man  may  be  compared  to  the  life 
of  vegetation  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons. 
All  seems  to  be  life  and  animation.'  The  open- 
ing bud,  the  verdant  leaf,  and  beautiful  flower, 
all  show  forth  the  wise  and  wonderful  provi- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  nature.  So  man,  in  child* 
hood  and  youth,  comes  f^rth  fresh  and  fair  as 
the  blossoms  of  May,  with  flattering  prospects  of 
future  life  and  happiness,  though  often  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations.  Summer  comes, 
when  the  warmer  beams  of  the  sun,  and  refresh* 
ittg  showers,  bring  vegetation  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  and  ripen  the  golden  harvest  So 
the  springtide  of  life  soon  passes  away  with  man, 
and  he  arrives  at  a  state  of  maturity,  and  more 
fiilly  enters  ^on  the  l^onrs,  eaPM  sad  business 
of  Hfe,  and  thus  to  bear  the  burdisn  and  heat  of 
the  day  of  life.  The  season  of  autumn  comes. 
The  days  shorten,  and  the  beautifiil  green  dress 
of  the  forest  and  orchard  tnrns  pale  and  fiUls  to 
the  ground.  But  the  farmer  has  much  of  the 
fruits  of  Slimmer  to  gather  imd  preserve  for  fiitaire 
use  or  time  of  oeed^  He  can  scarcely  aecooH 
plish  all  he  wishes  till  winter  comes  blustering 
along,  with  its  fierce  north  winds,  with  storms 
of  hail  and  snow,  chilling  the  streams,  and  bind^ 
ing  the  earth  as  with  adamantine  chains,  and  the 
world  of  nature  looks  barren,  old,  and  dead,  as 
if  it  never  could  again  produce  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  innumerable  family.  What 
then  ?  Must  we  despair,  and  famish,  and  die  ? 
Surely  not.  We  will  clum  the  bow  of  promise, 
that  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-^me  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  sommer  and  winter,  shall 
not  cease.  The  earth  is  not  dead,  hot  only 
asleep*  When  it  has  rested  awhile,  and  slept 
out  the  cold  night  of  winter,  it  will  wake  up  re- 
freshed, and  produce  a  resurrection  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  all  will  ilouriBh  and  bloom  again.  But 
vho  will  see  it  we  know  not.  Let  every  one, 
then,  prepare,  to  meet  his  Oed^  WiUi  men,  and 
women  too,  autumn  m&y  well  be  compared  to  the 
declining  years  of  life  when  strength  fails,  and 
beauty  fades.  But  what  fruit  have  Ihey  f  Have 
they  been  justified  through  faith,  sanctified  by 
grace,  and  brought  forth  Uie  fruits  of  holineea 
perfect  love  ?    Then  may  they  be  prepared  for 
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the  winter  season  of  life— old  age  and  death. 
Then  man  goeth  to  bis  long  hom6 ;  yea,  man 
giveth  np  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?  This  is 
the  gfeat  question,  where  is  man  when  he  has 
given  tip  the  ghost  ?  We  know  that  the  mortal 
body  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  earth, 
but  where  the  immortal  mind  that  never  dies  is 
we  know  not.  But  let  us  hear  what  our  Lord 
said  to  his  disciples :  .**I  gp  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  I  wjU  come  again  and  receive  you  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 
And  to  the  penitent  on  the  cross.he  said,  *»  To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  And 
Paul  said,  "  It  is  far  better  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  present  with'  the  Lord."  Do 
not  these  sacred  truths  plainly  say  that  the  im- 
mortal spirits  of  our  Aiends  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
are  living  in  some  happy  paradise  wiA  theLord^ 
nourished  by  that  bread  and  water  of  life  where- 
by it  is  said  believers  shall  live  for  ever  ? 

Christian  Adi)OC(xte. 


NOVSL  SPECULATION. 

A  mercantile  house  at  Berlin  has  proposed  to 
all  the  railway  companies  of  Germany,  to  supply 
all  their  carriages  with  silk  blind^  for  nothing. 
They  simply  propose  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  changing  the  blinds  as  oAen  as  they 
please,  and  they  require  the  companies  to  en- 
gage themselves  not  to  accept,  during  fifty  years, 
either  for  money  or  gratuitously,  any  blinds  but 
theirs^  Their  object  is  to  cover  the  blinds  with 
advertisements^x-^i^atfroflkf  Jounui/. 


SCRIPTURAL  MUSINGS. 

BT  A.  BBALB,  1881. 

Oh !  far  away  firom  Jiidah*«  temple  towerv. 
In  hapless  exile  borne  to  stranger  shores, 
By  foreign  watezs,  captive  Z!on  wept, 
Her  lonely  harp  in  silent  sorrow  slept : 
No  prophet  hand  attuned  the  dulcet  chotds. 
Nor  holy  seer  awakened  heavenly  wofds ; 
No  more  the'  temple's  taneAil  choirs  proclaim 
The  awful  honors  of  Jehovah^  nAme ; 
The  minstrel  band  no  longer  dare  to  raise 
The  joyful  song  of  Zion's  better  days : 
Their  pensive  thoughts  to  Judah's  valleys  it>vey 
And  mourn  the  Tuin  of  the  land  they  love ; 
That  land  where,  once  luxuriant  harvests  how^d. 
That  blighted  gift  of  an  offended  God. 

No  more  they  roam  o'er  Palestina's  hills. 
Through  balmy  proves,  beside  refreshing  rills; 
Or  musing  o'er  the  prophet  fiage,  recline 
Beneath  the  shady  palm,  or  clustered  vine : 
No  more'for  them  the  flowers  of  Sharon  bloom,   ■ 
Nor  Carmel's  balmy  borders  breathe  perfume ; 
The  devfs  of  Hermon.  vajnly  fall  for  them,'' 
And  idly  Jordan  rolls  his  sacred  stream  : 
The  Ce^ar  monarch  from  his  lofty  throne, 
To  strangers  yields  the  prid^  of  Lebanon ; — 
And— deeper  grief  1 — the  temple's  holy  things. 
Profaned  at  banquets  of  Chaldean  k^ngs. 
In  proud  display  adorn  the  festive  board,   , 
And  grace  the  revels  of  their  heathen  lord. 

Mourn — ^thon  afflicted,  bruised,  forsaken  One  ! 
Unhappy  outcast  of  a  ruined  throne. 
The  waters  strong,  and  many,  ar^  unchainedy 
And  darken  eU  tte  borders  of  thy  \mL 


—But  hark  I— a  sound  ascemis  from  other  years. 
The  brightening  visions  of  oeparted  seers^ 
Whose  eve  illum'd  with  heaven-descended  rays. 
Explored  the  depth  of  uncreated  days. 
Dejected  Exile  !  wake  a  bolder  strain,. 
Thy  fpot  sh^ll  bound  on  Jordan's  banks  again ! 
Thine  eyes  behoM  where  once  the  prophets  trod, 
Thtf  Promised— the  Anointed  One  of  God  J 
And  lo  I  He  (omes ! — but  not  in  flame  or  storm, 
He  comes  in  lowly  guise  and  humble  form  \ 
Emanuel  of  nations — living  Lord,— 
EternaJ  Spirit, — uncreated  word ! 
Son  of  the  Highest^ with  His  glory  crown'd. 
Heir  of  all  worlds— «bove  all  powers  enthroned  ! 
Hi0  grfu;ious -voice.  His  heavenly  truth  severe, 
The  hardened  heart  shall  feel,  tiie  deaf.shaU  hear ! 
His -works  of  wondrous  love  the  blind  shall  dee. 
The  lame  shall  leap  with  joy,  from  bondage  free ; 
The  palsied  arm  with  sinewy  strength  s^l  swell, 
The  leprpns  skin  its  new-born  health  reveal  ;— 
And  e'en  where  death  had  seized  his  pallid  prey. 
Where  clay-cold  limbs  in  iearth's  dark  bosom  lay. 
The  Word  of  Power  shall  burst  the  icy  chains  . 
Reviving  f^lses  lip;htl^  throb  agaiQ : 
The  kindling  orb  its  visual  ray  receive, 
The  bandaged  form  ariser— come  fprth--and  live  J 

Sing,t;aj>tiYe  Daughter  !—wid6wad  Queen,  rejoice  t 
In  Salem  thou  shalt  hear  Messiah's  voic&;  *  . 

Yet,  will  thy  soqs  His  lowly  advent  own^ 
Or  hail  a  Saviour,  but  on  David's  throne  7 
Will  they  receive — and  humbly  yield  belief— 
The  LoH  of  Glorjr  in  the  Man  of  Grief? 
— Ah !  he  wliose  right  it  is  to  wear  the.  crown, 
Whoso  word  can  summon  angel  armies  dowpi 
He,  at  whose  throne  the  hations,  bending  low. 
With  reverent  homage— or  in  judgment — ^bow. 
From  radiant  realms  of  heavenly  joy  must  come, 
A  houseless  ivanderer  from  his  blissful  home ; 
Must  bear  the  impious  taunt,  the  reckless  gibe, 
Of  haughty  Pharisee,  and  scofling  Scribe  ;  / 

Endure  the  anguish  of  the  thorn-crowned  brow, 
The  daring  mockery  of  his  hour  of  woe  j 
The  conflict  of  the  body's  dying  painy~- 
A  glorious  body,  soon  to  rise  again, 

When,-^Nature's  ruthless  conqueror  captive  led, 

The  grave  yields  up  the  flrst  fruito  of  the  dead  I 

But  in  these  bright  and  glorious  gospel  days/ 
In  Goshen-lands  of  Trutfa^s  meridian  blaze,  ' 

Are  there  not  those-^the  Christian's  grief  and  shame, 
.  Who  cloim.a  portion  in  the  Saviour's  name, 
Yet  reason,  faithless,  on  the  path  He  trod. 
And  own  the  Prophet,  but  deny  the  (S)d, 
Still  in  the  heart  to  Israel's  folly  true, 

— ^Though  the  pierced  side  is  open  to  their  view. 

They  cruciftr  the  Lord  of  Life  anew ;     - 
Perversely  Mind,  and  like  the  anoient  Jew, 
Obtuse  of  heart,  they  Icnow  not  what  they  do. 
Yet  e'en  (bt  these  the  healing  current  flowed, 
The  costly  ransom  of  his  precious  blood ; 
Yet  e'en  for  these,  compassionate,  he  pleads, 
for  these,  at  God's  right  hand  for  ever  intercedes. 

O  Thou,  ^ho  look'st  with  tender  pity  down 
On  erring  man,  from  thine  eternal  throne  1 
Whose  mercy  more  divinely  condescends,  - 
The  lowlier  thine  humble  creature  bends^   . 
As  Zionwatd  he  turns  a  prayerful  gaze, 
Hear !  and  forgive,  in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place  1 
If  e'er,  elate  with  rea8oi\'.s  opening  powers, 
la  wayward  flights  of  inexperienced  hours, 
Hy  ardent  mind  essayed,  to  overreach 
The  ample  knowledge  Thou  art  pleased  to  teach ; 
Above  the  bounds  of  lawful  wisdom  shoot, 
And  dare  the  dangers  of  forbidden  fruit ; 
The  venturous  tlionght,  from  false  ambition  fi-ee. 
Was  pucely^  lov«  of  TnitlH-««id  love  ctf  Thoa. 
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But  ahl  the  ddve  that  leaves  her  afk  of  rest. 
On  feeble  wing  to  roam  the  boundless  waste. 
O'er  pathless  regions  of  a  shoreless  sea. 
Must  turn  again — to  seek  repose  in  Thee. 
Thou  High  and  Holy  One  \  in  life  and  death 
Abase  the  reaDoner,  purify  my  faith; 
Oh  \  rend  the  rock  of  adamant,  impart 
A  reyerent  spirit  and  believing  heart, 
Pown  by  the  cool  and  silent  springs  to  prove 
Refreshmg  <hraughts  of  Thy  sustaining  love ! 
For  not  on  mountain- tops,  m  cloqdy  spheres. 
The  voice  of  wisdom  strikes  jispiring  ears; 
Far  in  thel>osdm's  deep  re<fess  she  dwells,' 
In  lowly  valleys  and  sequestered  dells  5 
Where,  gently  taught,  the  filial  heart  may  prdre     . 
Thy  slain  and  risen  Son,  is  life,  and  light,  and  love. 
And  when  the  growing  grain,  of  living  faith, 
Remo^^es  the  mountain  from  the  pilgrim's  path, 
H^  sees  the  beauty  of  her  pleasant  ways,  - 
Her  walls  Salvation,  and  her  gates  of  praise  t 


t 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoKORKss. — ^The  Senate  has  been  chiefly  em- 

Soyed  in  Executive  session,  in  the  discussion  of 
e  Treaty  withi  I^exico.  It  is  understood  that  by. 
the  t^rms  of  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  are  to  pay 
Mexico.  $15,000,000  for  the  territory  acquired,  and 
assume  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  the  latter  republic,  making  the  price  of  the 
acquisition  about  $20,000,000,  beside  the  enermdus 
expenses  of  the  war.  A  proposition  has  been  of- 
fered to  lay  the  Treaty  on  the  table,  and  appoint 
three  or  more  eminent  statesmen  as  Commission- 
ers, to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  negotiate  a  new  and 
more  satisfactory  agreement.  This  proposition 
seems  to  meet  with  considerable  favour,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Treaty  will  either  be  ratiiied  with 
considerable  amendment,  or  the  hitter  plftn  will  be 
adopted.  -    ,  ; 

The  Honse  has  been  eng^ed  on  the  bill  to  sup- 
ly  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  last 
iscal  year.  On  the  28th  ult.,  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered for  the  rejpeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  the  im- 
Erisonment  of  tugitive  slaves  in  the  prisons  of  the 
district  of  Coluihbia.  This  resolution  was  laid 
over,  A  resolution  embodying  tl^e  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso was  laid  on  the  table,  105  to  d3. 

Pennsylvania  LEGisLituaB. — On  the  29th  ult., 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the.Me^cican 
War,  passed  the  Senate.  An  amendment  to  one 
of  them,  sustaining  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  20  to  7.  Resolutions  approving  of 
-  Whitney's  proposition  for  a  rail,  road  to  the  Pacific, 
and  recommending  the  (fubiect  to  the  ^arly  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  have  passed  both  Houses. 

Venezuela. — ^This  State  is  in  a  fearful  condition. 
It  seems  that  the  Prissident  had  become  very  un- 
popular, and  the  Congress  had  determined  to  im- 
peach him^  but  on  the  opening  of  that  body,  they 
were  attacked  b^r'a  band  of  soldiers,  apparently 
set  on  by  thd  President,  and  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  massacred*.  The  remainder  wel'e  after- . 
wards  escorted  to  the  hall  by  the  President  and 
his  guards,  and  compeUed  to  jmss  .several  acts, 
among  which  was  one  exonerating  the  Executive 
from  all  centore.  The  distinguished  General  Paez 
had  pronounced  against  the  Government,  both  par- 
ties were  raising  troops,  and  an  immediate  ciril 
war  was  expected.  t 

EuaoPE.— *By  the  arrival  of  the  Britannia  at  Bos 
ton,  datea  tp  the  12th  uli.,  have  b^n  received. 


Com  had  still  further  declined,  and  eotton  had  ad- 
yanced.  iB'inance  and  trade  generally  had  deci- 
dedly improved.  The  Englidi  Government  had  de- 
termined on  aiai^  increase  of  the/' national  de- 
fences "-^part  of  the  plan  being  to  double  the  ar- 
tillery force,  and  embody  250,000  militia.  Distress 
and  destitytion  continued  to  increase  in  Ireland. 
The  French  Government  had  prohibited  the  "  Re- 
form banquets,"  and  resolved  to  prevent  them 
frbm  taking  place  in  future.  Thh  ^announcement 
of  this  determination  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
is  said  to  have  produced  -a  tremendous  excitement, 
fdrcibly  calling  to  xnind  the  terrible  scenes  of  the 
Revolutionary  Convention.  The  rebellion  in  Sicily 
and  Naples  had  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  compelled  the  Kbig  to  grant 
them  a  constitution  ''to  be  founded  on  the  same 
'principles  as  the  French  Charter,  of  1830,  including 
two  chambers,  the  royal  inviolability,  the  respon- 
sibihtyof  ministers,  -  thd  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
1,he  national  guard."  The  Roman  Catholic,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  the  only  religion  which  is  tole- 
ratea.  Austria  continues  to  pour  troops  into  Italy, 
where  she  has  now  ah  army  of  150,000  men.  Eng- 
land had  interfered  in  Jbehalf  of  the  Pope,  and  in- 
formed Austria;  that  any  armed  •  interference  with 
the  measures  of  reform  prosecnted  in  the  Papal 
States^  win  be  considered  by  the  former  as  a  de- 
claration of  war.  It  is  reported  that  both  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  were  vomiting  forth  flames,  and  an  erup- 
tion of  lava  was  daily  expected .  Frederick  Vu, 
the  new  King  of  Denmark,  has  granted  a  constitu- 
tion to  his  subiects.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
elcamination  ol  deputies;  who  are'  to  be  elected  by 
the  States. 


HAYERFORD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth  day. 
the  lOtn  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others  professing  with 
them,  who  desire  their  children  to  oe  educated  in 
conformity  witll  the  principles  of.  our  religious 
Society. 

The  Officers  of  the  Institution  will  be — 
LiNDLET  Murray  Moore,  Principal  and  Teacher 

of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.   Vail,  Teacher   of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldrigh,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and 

Greek  languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

The^  price  for  JBoard  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  viz* : — $60  at  the  open- 
ing, and  S60  at  the  middle  of  tha  Winter  tdrm,  and 
$80  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers^  Charl^  Yar- 
nall.  No.  39  High  street,  Philadeli)hia. 

.  tt^  Parents  who  propose  entering  students,  are 
particularly  requested  to  fprward  their  names  im- 
mediately, in  order  to  admit  of  the  necessary  ar- 
raiigenpnts  being  made. 

■I 

MEETING  OF  THE  FREE  PRODUCE  ASSO- 
'  CIATION. 

.  The  next  general  -meetinj^  of  the  Free  Produce 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  be  lieM  ill  Clarksoh  Hall,  on  Sixta 
day,  the  17th  of  Third  month  next,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  P.  M, 

GEORGE  W.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Contlaued  ttom  page  Sfl7.) 

David  Barelay  had  now  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  ;  had  tasted  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, and  by  his  general  conduct  among  men, 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  most  with  whom 
he  had  been  concerned^  His  retirement  from 
the  world,  had  given  him  a  sight  of  his  own  heart, 
and  of  the  uncertainty  af  all  temporal  things  ; 
each  day  giving  fresh  evidence  of  their  insta- 
bility in  evex-y  condition,  from  that  of  the  King 
rn  his  throne,  to  that  of  the  most  destitute, 
observed  too,  that  neither  justice  nor  inno- 
cency  could  protect,  nor  good  offices  done  se- 
care  a  man  from  malice,  envy,  and  persecution. 
In  this  perplexity,  he  thought  it  was  high  time 
for  him,  who  had  spent  so  much  of  his  day  in 
the  service  of  others,  fbeing  then  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,)  to  bestow  the  remainder 
wholly  in.  ihe  service  of  God,  and  by  so  doing 
more  directly  answer  the  great  end  of  his  crea- 
tion. Under  these  considerations,  he  looked 
around  him  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  earnest- 
ness, to  know,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pretend- 
ers, what  society  of  Christians  to  join  with. 
One  observation  he  had  made  upon  all  the  differ- 
ent persuasions,  that  each  of  them  laid  claim  to 
be  the  only  true  Christians,  yet  not  only  differed 
from,  but  persecuted  one  another  with  the 
greatest  violence,  as  opportunity  came  intp  their 
hand ;  and  this,  for  the  very  reason  which  had 
rendered  themselves  the  object  of  persecution, 
namely,  their  differing  from  others.  His  inter* 
course  with  the  world,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
had  given  him  ample  occasion  to  make  such  re- 
marks on  their  practice;  while  the  perusal  of 
their  several  systems  of  divinity,  while  in  his 
retirement,  had  afforded  him  full  insight  into 
their  several  crjuienda,.  Upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
eluded,  that  the  Christian  religion  must  in  itself 
he  very  good^  and  the  only  true  religionj  since 


all  valued  themselves  upon  their  claim  to  it;  and 
further,  that  all  could  not  be  right,  when  they 
so  widely  differed  one  from  another.  To  relieve 
himself  by  arriving  at  a  determinate  choice,  he 
betook  himself  to.  the  close  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  knowing 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  primitive  purity.  By 
such  means  was  he  brought  clearly  to  see,  in 
what  this  essentially  consists,  and  what  w:as  the 
shape  its  several  professors  had  put  upon  it  He 
saw,  that  in  itself  it  was  *<  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost," — ^that  it 
taught  to  be  humble,  patient,  self-denying, — ^to 
endure  all  things,  to  suffer  all  things; — ^not  to 
place  our  happiness  or  comfort  on  this  world,  or 
the  things  of  it. 

Whilst  under  these  considerations,  he  heard  of 
a  people,  called  in  derision  Quakers,  who  under 
great  reproach  for  their  singularity  and  abstracted- 
ness from  the  world,  bore,  in  much  plainness 
and  simplicity,  a  remarkable  testimony  against 
all  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the  world,  as  well 
in  their  practice  as  in  words  ;  and  he  considered, 
that  if  they  were  really  such  as  even  their  ene* 
mies  were  forced  to  acknowledge,  there  must  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  about  them.  These  his 
private  thoughts,  he  aflierward  communicated  on 
several  occasions  to  his  friends. 

Accordingly,  with  the  greatest  earnestness  did 
he  set  about  an  examination  and  inquiry  relative 
to  this  way,  which  was  indeed  "everywhere 
spoken  against."  Being  in  London  about  this 
time,  he  "had  converse  with  several  Friends 
both  there  and  elsewhere,^'  as  the  Record  pre- 
served at  Ury  distinctly  states,  "  whereby  his 
mind  became  convinced"  with  regard  to  the 
tenets  held  by  Friends.  Some  months  after  this, 
being  a  prisoner  in  Edinbuigh  Castle,  together 
with  John  Swintoune,  David  Barclay  was  con- 
siderably "strengthened  and  assisted"  instru- 
mentally  by  this  individual,  in  making  an  open 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  It  is  said  of  Swin- 
toune, that  during  his  imprisonment  he  was  mpre 
concerned  to  spread  the  views  he  had  adopted, 
than  to  defend  his  own  life  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
on  this  occasion,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  his  opinions,  shut  him 
up  for  several  weeks  close  prisoner,  debarring 
him  front  all  sort  of  intercourse.  With  much 
wisdom,  however,  as  well  as  patience  and  cau- 
tion, did  David  Barclay  pursue  his  inquiry,  be** 
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fore  he  tnoved  in  so  important  a  step.  He  ascer-^ 
tained,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies 
and  reproach  with  which  their  enemies  loaded 
them,  this  class  of  men  were  a  sober,  plain,  self- 
deny  iog,  religious  .  people ;  that  they  never 
shunned  suffering  or  persecution  for  their  testi- 
mony ;  that  they  gave  up  their  all  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  ;  that  they  had  beat  tl^eir  swords 
iaio  plougArshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing'hookSf  and  neither  taught  nor  exercised  war 
any  more, — the  (pertain  mark  of  the  gospel  times^ 
accordia|r  to  Uie  language  of  the  evangelical 
prophet/lBai.  ii.  4.  Further,  that  tliey  hmd  bne 
another^ — the  infallible  character  our  blessed 
Saviour  hath  given^  of  their  being  his  disciples^ 
John  ziii,  35 ;  in  shorty  that  their  practice  and 
principles  were  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
itandard  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  He 
therefore  came  to  this  fixed  and  certain  conclu- 
sion ; — if  Jesus  Christ  hath  followers^  disci* 
pies,  or  a  visible  c/iurch  upon  earthy  these  must 
be  they.  So,  upon  full  conviction,  he  j6ined  with 
them,  and  became  eminent  for  his  religious  and 
exemplary  life,  resolving  to  suffer  indignities  and 
injuries  for  conscience  sake, — a  virtue  he  was 
before  very  much  unacquainted  with. . 

This  change  in  his  resolution^,  belief,  and 
practice,  made  him  suffer  nothing  in  the  esteem 
of  the  generous  and  betteir.  part  of  his  acquain* 
tances ;  but  it  bad  the  contrary  effect  among  the 
more  mean  and  malicious ;  and  the  laws  being 
then  against  all  meetings  for  worship,  not  con- 
ducted afler  the  prescribed  national  standard, 
these  greedily  laid  hold  of  the  occasion,  to  mo- 
lest so  peaceable  a  people;  although  it  waS 
clearly  the  main  intention  of  the  government,  in 
the  enactment  of  these  laws,  to  put  down  those 
field  conventicles  pf  armed  men  among  the  Presby- 
terians in  the  south  and  west  of  Scodand,  where 
few  of  the  Quakers  ever  were  disturbed.  In  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  at  Aberdeen, 
they  were  often  "  mobbed  by  the  dregs  of  the 
town,  set  on  by  the  zealots  of  that  day."  It  was 
remarked,  that  none  bore  these  indignities  with 
greater  calmness  than  did  David  Barclay.  One 
of  his  relations,  upon  an  occasion  of  uncommon 
mdeness,  lamenting  that  he  should  now  be  treated 
so  differently  from  what  formerly  he  had  been ; 
he  answered,/^  he  found  more  satisfaction  as 
well  as  honour^  in  being  thus  insulted  for  his  re- 
ligious  principles,  than  when,  some  years  before, 
it  was  usual  for  the  magistrates,  as  he  passed 
t/ie  city  of  Merdeen,  to  meet  him  several  miles j 
and  conduct  him  to  a  public  entertainment  in 
their  town-house^  and  then  convey  him  so  far  out 
again,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour. 

Hie  humility  and  sincerity  as  to  reli^on  were 
>«•  most  remarkable  in  his  whole  conduct ;  '*  but 
his  deportment  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
aitfful  and  striking,  when  engaged  in  public 
prayer.  In  his  person,  he  is  represented  ^s  *<one 
of  ihe  largest,  strongest,  and  handsomest  men 
that  could  be  seen  among  many  thousands." 


It  appears,  that  David  Barclay  resided  at 
Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  his  convincement, 
which;  as  before  remarked,  took  place  in  1666. 
In  the  4di  month  following,  he  sent  his  son 
Robert  to  reside  on  hiis  estate  of  Ury,  near 
Stonehaven,  being  accompanied  by  his  agent, 
David  Falconer,  a  worthy  Friend,  who  had 
several  times  suffered  imprisonment  for  con- 
science sake  at  Edinburgh.  The  first  public 
meeting  for  the  pturpose  of  worship  was  kept  at 
Ury«  with  some  others  in  that  neighbouihood, 
that  same  month  and  year;  Robert  beiing  then 
not  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  having  quite 
newly  become  united  in  faith  and  fellowship  with 
this  religious'  body.  {Such  a  fact  Is  thought 
worthy  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  affectionately 
recommended  to  the  contemplation  of  the  youth- 
ful reader,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  extensive 
religious  growth  and  firuitfuiness.  of  **  this  blessed 
young  man  ".in  aAer  life: — it  seems  to  have 
been  as  an  early  offering  by  way  of  earnest,  and, 
doubtless,  not  merely  indicated,  but  opened  the 
way  to  fiirther  acts  of  dedication.  His  father 
soon  aAer,  setding  with  ^his  family  at  Ury, 
meetings  of  the  like  kind  continued  from  that  time 
to  be  regularly  held,  in  a  building  close  to  the 
family  mansion,  for  the  ispace  of,  probably,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

(To  be  cooUoacd.) 


PLAINNESS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  BEHAVIOUR, 

Among  the  deviations  from  the  nsual  habits 
of  his  cotemporaries,  which  George  Fox  believed 
himself  divinely  required  to  exhibit,  not  the 
least  remarkable  were  the  disuse  of  the  nsual 
n^odes  of  salutation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cor- 
rect scriptural  language,  in  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  ^lee  and  thou.  On  this  sut>- 
ject  his  own  statement  is  clear  and  pointed  :^ 
**  When  the  Lord  sept  me  into  the  world,  he 
forbade  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  hi^  or 
low ;  and  I  was  required  to  thee  and  tfaon  all 
men  and  women,  widiout  respect  to  rich  or  poor, 
great  or  small.  O,  the  rage  that  was  in  the 
priests,  magistrates,  professors  and  people  of 
all  sorts,*  and  especially  in  priests  and  pro- 
fessors ;  for,  though  thou,  to  a  single  person,  ^ 


*  To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  that  time,  it  may  probably  be  diiBcnlt  to  conceive. 
Why  so  inoffensive  a  practice  as  the  adoption  of  Scrip- 
tural phraseology  shoaid  excite  such  indignation  as  it 
did.  But  this  may  be  readily  understood,  if  we  recol- 
lect, that  this  language  was  much  used  among  those 
who  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  world;  and 
was  often,  if  not  generally,  employed  in  addressing  in- 
feriors. And,  although  it  was  always  used  in  prayer 
to  the  Almighty,  and  retained  in  the  higher  orders  of 
composition,  its  adoption  in  common  conversatioik  ap- 
peared, in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world,  not  only 
vulgar,  but  disrespectful.  Hence  we  perceive  the  point 
of  George  Fox's  remark,  that  he  was  required  to  use 
this  language^  mtkqta  re^pict  le  r»c4  or  poor,  groat  or 
small. 
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aeoordii^  to  their  grammar  rules,  and  according 
to  the  Bible,  yet  th^y  could  not  bear  to  hear  it" 

While  George  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Scar- 
borough Casde,  during  the  year  1665,  he  had 
numerous  yisitors,  who  came  to  dispute  with 
him.  One  of  these  was  a  priest,  who  inquired 
why  he  and  his  friends  said  thee  and  thou  to 
people  ?— -adding  that  he  counted  them  fools  and 
idiots  for  speaking  in  that  manner.  Greorge^ 
we  may  observe,  in  reply,  made  no  aUusioji/to 
the  conviction  ot  duty  on  which  he  acted,  but 
defended  his  practice,  and  refuted  his  opponent, 
on  grammatical  principles.'  He  asked  the  priest 
whether  those  who  translated  the  Scriptures, 
and  those  that  forn^d  their  grammars,  were  fools 
and  idiots  ?  And  if  they  were,  "why  he,  and  snch 
as  he,  who  considered  themselves  wise  men,, 
had  not  altered  their  grammars,  and  substituted 
you  for  thee  and  thou  there  and  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible?  Bat  if  the  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  the  authors  of  their  grammars  were 
wise  men,  then  he  desired  fhe  priest  to  reflect 
whether  they  were  not  fools  and  idiots  tliem- 
selves,  that  did  not  speak  as  their  Bibles  and 
granunars  taught  them,  but  were  offended  with 
those  who  did,  and  reckoned  them  fools  and 
idiots  for  speaking  so.  This  reply,  we  are  told, 
silenced  the  priest. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  circumstance 
in  the  life  of  George  Fox,  if,  with  the  keen  pen- 
etrating eye  of  a  reformer,  with  which  he '  ex- 
amined the  doctrines  and  practiced  of  his  cotem- 
porahes,  he  had  not  found  himself  called  to  re- 
form the  customary  language  of  the  world.  The 
application  of  the  plural  pronoun  to  a  single  per- 
son, having  originated  in  dattery-^for  that  mode 
of  address  was  first  used  to  persons.in  authori- 
ty-^was  not  reconcilable  with  the  pure  language 
whicht  be  was  engaged  to  maintain.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Scriptural  phraseology,  appeared 
then,  no  doubt  as  it  does  now,  to  a  majority  of 
those  -who  speak  our  language,  a  matter  with 
which  religion  had  but  little  connection.  It  was, 
however,  with  George  Fox  and  his  friends,  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pure  language,  but 
an  essential  part  of  their  testimony  to  the  intrin- 
sic equality  of  men.  They  did  not,  in  con- 
formity to  the  usages  of  the  day,  employ  one 
phraseology  for  the  poor  a:nd  anotlier  for  the 
rich.  Uncovering  the  head  was  an  indication  of 
the  reverence  wi£  which  they  engaged  in  the 
Bfttaistry  of  the  word,  or  approached  the  Almighty 
in  prayer ;  and  therefore,  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously indicate,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  resl 
or  spurious  reverence  to  their  fellow  man. 
Hence,  we  may  peroeive,  that  if  the  Use  of  the 
plain  language,  and  abstinence  from  the  practice 
of  uncovering  the  head  and  bowing  the  body, 
were  not  parts  of  the  same  testimony,  they  were, 
at  least,  closely  allied,  and  appear  to  have  been 
almost  equally  offensive  to  the  pride  of  professors 
and  profrme. 

It  must  appear,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 


sober  rationality,  a  matter  of  little  importance 
whether  a  man  Uiat  approaches  us,  or  enters  a 
room  where  we  are,  carries  his  hat  on  his  head 
or  in  his  hand ;  yet,  we  find  even  now,  a  degree 
of  regard  paid  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat,  which 
sufficiently  proves  the  hold  it  has  taken  up<m 
the  feelings  of  many  among  us.     When  we  be- 
hold all  the  men,  with  a  very  (tw  exceptions, 
who  enter  the  halls  of  justice  or  legislation,  me- 
chanically take  off  their  hats  as  Uiey  pass  the 
doer,  we  may  reasotiably  inquire  whe&er  this 
is  an  unmeanUif  ceremony.    If  it  is  destitute  of 
meaning,  why  is  it  so  generally  followed  ?     Why 
does  the  man  who  avoids  it  appear  singular? 
If  it  h^  a  meaning,  what  is  it  ?    Are  we  show- 
ing^  reverence  to  the  place  or  to  the  people,  from 
whom,  the  same  indications  of  reverence  are  ex» 
pected  in  return?    This  usage,  which  custom 
seems  to  have  riveted  upon  U8»  has  evidendy  a 
degree  of  slavery  in  it,  if  nothing  worse ;  and  if 
we  ask  what  kind  of  feeling  or  propensity  it  is 
that  exacts  it,  we  shall  probably  fiiul  ourselves 
compelledv  to    acknowledge   that  it  is  pride. 
Would  any  man  be  punctiliously  careful  to  doff 
his  hat  upon  enteridg  a  room,  if  he  knew  that 
every  person    in  it  but    himself   was  blind? 
Would  this  care  prevail  among  those  who  can 
see,  if  pridQ  was  entirely  banished  from  among 
us? 

The  history  of  William  Penn  elhibits  several 
striking  instances  of  the  importance  attached  in 
his^day  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat.  When  his 
father  found  that  he  was  adopting  the  principles 
of  George  Fox,  he  offered  to  tolerate  his  behavior 
towards  others,  on  condition  that  he  would  ap- 
pear bareheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Had  William  Penn 
considered  this  as  an  unimportant  ceremony,  de- 
void of  connection  with  religious  duty,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  filial  regard  for  die  wishes 
of  his  parent,  would  have  procured  an  unhesi- 
tating ,  compliance.  But  whatever  respect  he 
might  be  willing  to  accord  to  the  royal  or  pa- 
ternal relation,  he  well  knew  that  the  king,  the 
duke  and  the  admiral  were  only  men,  and  con- 
sequently, if  he  should  consent  to  manifest  his 
reverence  to  them  by  the  same  indication  as  he 
did  towards  his  Creator,  he  would  be  abandoning 
the  principle  which  he  felt  himsdf  called  to  sup- 
port He  could  not  give  to  any  man,  whatever 
his  rank  or  relation  might  be,  the  indications  of 
reverence  which  be  reserved  for  his  Maker. 
This  wa/B  more  than  the  pride  of  habitual  au- 
thority could  patiendy  bear,  and  the  promising 
young  man  was  expeUed  from  the  paternal  man- 
sion. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  conduct  of 
many  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Friends,  too  clearly  proves 
the  little  importance  which  ihey  attach  to  the 
testimony  for  which  William  Penn  wai  made 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  worldly  prospects,  as 
wsU  as  to  its  kindred  testimony,  the  restoration 
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of  the  genuine  Scripture  language.  To  thoee 
who  believe  as  George  Fox  did,  that  they  are 
divinely  eommanded  to  maintain  these  testimo- 
nies, arguments  to  prove  their  reasouableness 
would  be  of  little  importance.  The  duty  of  ^e 
Ghristianiisnot  to  reason  upon  the  commands 
of  his  Lord,  but  to  obey  them.  Yet,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remember,  that  every  genera] 
practice  into  which  the  humbly  devoted  follower 
of  Christ  is  led  by  the  convictions  of  duty,  how- 
ever opposed  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the 
day,  is  found,  when  soberly  examined*  tip  be  en- 
tirely  and  eminently  rational.  Thus,  what  the 
Saviour  taught  his  disciples  in  secret,  they  were 
directed  to  proclaim  on  the  housetop ;  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  are  unfolded  to.  pious  in- 
dividuals are  eventually  acknowledged  as  objects 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  nations. 

Vi^ith  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  the  hat,  and  the 
nse  of  correct  Scripture  language,  it  requires  but 
few  arguments  to  show  the  superior,  tatton&lity 
of  the  practice  of  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors. 
What  custom  could  he  more  completely  slavish 
than  one  which  endangered  the  life  of  a  man, 
because  he  happened,  when  walking  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city,  not  to  observe  another  who 
saluted  him  by  the  cap  and  knee  ?  Yet  such, 
Wm.  Penn  informs  us,  was  once  his  situation. 
And  Upon  what  principle  of  rationality  can  we 
defend  the  habit  of  using  the  same,  pronoun  to 
designate  a  singular  and  plural,  while  t)ie  lan- 
guage we  speak  has  furnished  us  with  two? 
Yet  irrational  as  the  usages  of  the  fashionable 
world  must  appear  in  these  particulars,  experi- 
ence seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  no- 
thing less  than  religious  obligation  is  forcible 
enough  to  change  them. 

That  the  language  which  George  Fox  was 
the  instrument  of  bringing  more  conspicuously 
into  use,  is  the  genuine  English  idiom,  is  easily 
^own  by  several  considerations. 

We  observe,  as  George  Fox  remarked  to  the 
priest,  this  is  the  phraseology  adopted  in  our 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  translation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  the  best  specimen  extant  of  pure  and  correct 
English.  In  poetry,  at  least  in  the  higher  orders 
of  composition,  where  style  is  a  paramount  ob- 
ject, this  mode  of  expression  is  perhaps  univer- 
sal. It  is  the  uniform  language  of  Milton- s  great 
poems,  as  well  as  of  all  our  hesi  poets.  In  such 
prose  compositions  as  are  designed  to  exhibit  our 
language  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection,  we 
find  the  same  style  preserved.  Hence,  we 
fairiy  infer,  that  this  is  the  eftabiished  usage, 
and  that  the  colloquial  style,  so  generally  adopt- 
ed, is  an  anomaly. 

The  perfection  of  a  language  consists .  in  its 
capacity  of  expressing  with  clearness  and  fa- 
cility the  various  shades  of  thought.  Of  course, 
a  language  whicli  could  not  readily  distinguish 
whether  an  address  was  made  to  one  or  to  more, 
would  be  defective  in  an  essential  element, ,  But 


the  indiscriminate  application  of  yovi  to  one,  and 
to  many,  would,  if  universal,  annihilate  this  dis- 
tinction, and  consequently  diminish  the  clearness 
and  force  of  our  language. 

But  considerations  of  a  ph'dologieal  character, 
however  clear,  constitute  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  influence  and  sla\  ery  of  custom.  It  is  to  the 
operation  of  religious  conviction  that  we  must  look 
for  a  complete  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
improper  customs. ,  In  regard  to  the  customary 
address,  it  is  apprehended  that  those  who  have 
been  edi]icated  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  who  retain  the  profession,  generally  regard 
the  use  of  .the  plain  language  as  a  part  of  that 
profession,  and  consequendy  as  a. religious  duty. 
And  we  can  fully  avow  the  opinion,  that  if  our 
young  people  would  maintain  this  testimony  in 
a  firm  and  unflinching  manner,  they  would  find 
their  strength  in  regard  tp  other  peculiarities  of 
the  society  sensibly  increased.  Nothing  that  is 
likely  to  obstruct  or  to  accelerate  our  progress 
in  the  way  of  a  Christian  life,  is  too  small  for 
serious  oonsidemtion.  And  we  would  affec- 
tionately admonish  such  readers  of  the  Review, 
of  every  age  or  condition  in  life,  as  feel  an  ap- 
prehension of  duty  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
plain  language,  never  ta  permit  themselves  to  be 
drawn  aside,  by  any  species  of  reasoning,  from 
a  faithful  adherence  to  conscientious  convic- 
tions.    . 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  this  subject 
may  be  viewed,  which  seems  to  merit  more  at- 
tention than  it  commonly  receives.  If  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  the  Scriptural  language  as  a  part 
of  our  religious  duty,  why  is  it  not  more  fully 
and  consistently  mamtained  ?  If  we  attempt,  as 
George  Fox  did,  to  defend  the  use  of  the  plain 
language  by  pointing  out  its  consistency  wiih 
the  rules  of  grammar,  why  are  those  rides  so 
generally  disregarded  ?  As  the  use  of  jfou,  in- 
stead of  the  singular,  in  common  conversation, 
has  led  to^its  adoption  in  familiar  writing,  so  the 
use  of  the  objective  thee^  instead  of  the  nomina- 
tive thou,  among  Friends  in  their  customary  in- 
tercourse, has  led  to  the  occasional  introduction 
of  this  anomaly  into  writingr  In  that  case,  cus* 
torn  not  having  made  this  phraseology  familiar 
to. the  eye,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  ear,  its 
awkwardness  is  obvious  and  offensive  to  correct 
taste. 

As  it  would  be  an  evident  waste  of  time  to  go 
into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the  proprie- 
ty of  endeavouring  to  support  what  we  usually  re- 
gard as  one  of  our  testimonies,  in  a  thoroughly 
consistent  manner,  we  will  close  our  observa- 
tions on  the  subject,  by  the  insertion  of  a  com- 
munication received  not  long  ago  from  a  eonsct- 
ontious  correspondent,  from  which  it  will  mani- 
festly appear  that  the  editor  is  not  alone  in 
assigning  to  the  corred  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage a  more  conspicuous  position  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Quakerism,  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  it. 
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For  Frteodt'  IUvl«ar« 
PLAIN  LANGUAGE. 

The  observations  fonnd  in  number    11  of 
Friends'  Review,  on  the  plain  language,  interest- 
ed me  much,  and  I  would  gladly  have  seen  ere 
this  time,  something  corroborative  of  the  views 
of  that  writer,  from  the  pen  of  some  more  able  ad- 
▼oeate  of  propriety  and  consistency  than  myself. 
The  noblef,  plain  and  appropriate  manner  in 
which  he  treats  the  subject,  is  such,  that  the 
reading  of  it  botb  cheered  and  rejoiced  my  heart. 
My  case  was  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  person  he  alludes  to,  who  **  endured  long 
and  painful  suffering  for  years,, for  want  of  fuD 
faithfulness  in    the  correct  use  of  the  plain 
lauguage,  while  the  fear  of  those  older,"  and  even 
plain,  too,  **  who  used  the  .erroneous  mode,  ope^ 
rated  as  an  almost  incredible  barrier ; "  apd  I 
have  reason,  with  tiim,  to  believe,  ^  there  are 
many  such,  variously  scattered,"     And,  as  the 
editor  says,  he  «*  can  assure  his  readers,,  from  an 
experience  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  real 
difficulty  in  the  case,  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
commencement,"  I  also  can  assure  those  who 
may  read  these  brief  remarks  of  mine,  that  when, 
I  became  fully  resigned  to  make  the  attempt,,  it 
was  not  only"  made  tolerable,  but  easy*^Verify- 
ing  the  encouraging  declaration  of  th^.  dear  Mas- 
ter, when  he  said,  '^my  yoke  is  easy  and, my 
burden  is,  light"    ""Let  any  man  who  under- 
stands th^  English  langu^fi^e  determine  to  speak 
graran^atically,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all,  aiid 
the    pronoun  Mou,  will  soon  take  its  place  as 
submissively  as  any  member  of  the  family." 
We  £nd,  that  in  the  view  of  the  considerate  part 
of  the  community  at  large^  it  is  a  lotoering,  of  the 
dignity  of  our  profession,  for  us  to  make  use  of 
the  objective  pronoun  thee  for  the  nominative 
thou:  .'    B.  F.. 

HUTCHINSON'S  LETTERS. 
TO  JOSEPH  OURNXT. . 

I  sincerely  congratiilate  thee,  in  that  on  thy 
retam  to  thy  usu<d  residence;  after  a  pretty  long 
absence  from  it,  thou  hast  been  enabled  to  re- 
joice and  give  thanks,  on  the  very  spot  which, 
though  doubtleiBs  the  former  scene  of  thy  highest 
enjoy mentS)  has  also  been  that  of  recent  and  se- 
vere trials.  And  is  not  this,  I  have  been  ready 
to  say,  the  humble  triumph  of  faith  ?  Is  it  not 
the  victory  of  a  spirit  measurably  redeemed  t 
Yet,  whilst  I  thus  infer  from  thy  delight  in  the 
Lford,  (for  such,  from  thy  ^  dissection  "  of  thank- 
fulness, I  think  thy  delight  must  have  been,)  I 
do  not  rerret  tiiy  being  so  far  no  poet  as  to  be 
restrain^  or  incapacitated  from  rapture,  think- 
ing as  I  do  that  the  Christian's  joy  should  par- 
take more  of  a  certain  old-fashioned,  apostolic 
thing,  called  *•  tremblings"  and  that  the  very 
zenith  even  of  religious  rejoicing,  should  never 
rise  above  the  tranquil  hope  that  '>our  names 
are  written  in  heaven." 


I  am  sometimes  struck  with  the  chapter  of 
beatitudes,  on  contrasting  the  charai;ters  on  whom 
the  blessings  and  woes  are  pronounced,  finding 
as  Ldo  **the  poor,"  "the  meek,"  "the  mourn- 
er," "  the  peace-maker,"  "  the  pure  in  heart," 
among  the  first,  and  their  opposites  among  the 
last;  and  this  line  of  providential  conduct  to- 
wards the  human  race  may,  I  think,  be  traced 
through  much  of  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  through 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  L  rejoice^  in 
the  comfort  thon  hast  been  permitted  to  take  in 
thy  place  and  in  thy  Ood,  believing  as  I  do  that 
there  :is  a  joy  ohastised,  a  satisfeetton  restrained 
in  the  way  I  have  hinted  at. 

.  It  may  be  as  evident  to  thee  as  it  is  lo  myself, 
that  from  difference  of  temperamentn^-of  our 
mental  course — ^we  are  rather  prone  to  lean  to 
tb^  of^siie  sides  of  a  subject,  and  ibis  appa- 
rently without  any  design;  whilst  thou. keepest 
guard  on  the  right  hand,  I  would  place  one  on 
the  left,  Thiis  whilst  a  leading  position  in  thy 
letter  is,  (I  speak  with  reverence,)  that  a  gracious 
and  merciful  God  is  no  hard  task-master,  and 
that,  therefore  He  ought  to  be  cheerfully  loved, 
I  perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  for  the 
same  reasons  He  should  be  solemnly  feared; 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  both  agree,  that  in  the 
due  proportion  nnd  exercise  of  these  two  princi- 
ples, fear  and  love  combined,  like  heat  and  mois- 
ture in  vegetation,  consist  our  greatest  security, 
and  deepeist  if  not  most  luxuriant'growth.  After 
all,  it  is  to  n)Li^  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  in 
oUr  acquaintance,  that  our  aim  being  similar, 
whatever  route  we  take,  we  mosdy  meet  at  last, 
and  not  unfrequently  find,  on  comparing  our 
thoughts,  th^t  they  have  been  previously  running  ^ 
in  nearly  the  same  channel.  Thus  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  join  in  thy  belief,  that  an  entire  re- 
signation of  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  pos- 
sess, is  the  road  to  the  purest  and  sweetest  en- 
joyments; and  further,  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  lead  us  to  that  most  desirable,  though  too 
little  desired  state,  of  "  having  nothing,  yet  pos- 
sessing all  things,*'  in  the  will  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Him  who  thus  really  becomes  our  **  all 
mall." 

It  seems  that  both  thyself  and  thy  dear  com- 
panion (whom,  though  I  have  not  yet  named,  I 
hope  never  to  forget,)  had  become  much  united 
in  love  to  the  friends  you  have  lately  left.  I  do 
npt  wonder  at  this,  and  I  think  with  thee,  that 
thy  last  remark  on  the  nature  of  this  love  was  an 
improvetnent  or  good  addition  to  the  first,  by 
considering  it,  in  kind  at  least,  as  universal  and 
complete,  rather  than  an  individual  and  pr(^r- 
tionate  enjoyment.  This  I  think  must  be  the 
case  when,  in  a  collective  body,  this  precious 
influence  is  felt  to  pervade  the  whole,  and  circu-  - 
late  freely,  as  from  vessel  to  vessel-^-a  rare  thing, 
of  which  I  just  know  enough  to  believe  in  it; 
but  may  not  even  this  snblimest  spiritual  sense 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  perfect  and  one  as 
it  is  in  its  nature,  vary  in  degree  sccdrding  to 
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the  rece]>tiTe  power  of  different  reesele,  bo  that, 
.  like  the  state  of  which  I  consider  it  an  earnest 
and  a  foretaste,  whilst  the  capacity  of  receivinf 
thi»  blessedness  may  vary,  yet  every  measure  is 
full  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  so  that  *<  he 
that  has  much  has  nothing  over,  and  he  that  has 
little  has  no  lack/'  This,  in  short,  is  my  view 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  a  view  which,  whilst 
it  admits  of  one  star  differing  from  another  star 
in  glory,  yet,  like  the  beaiitiiol  order  of  the  pig* 
netary  system,  allows  of  no  jarring  or  discord'. 
All  harmonize,  all  run  their  appdinted  coursed, 
and  all  without  envying,  perhaps  without  know- 
ing, the  different  degree?  of  consdousiless  Which 
each  respectively  possesses;  aU,  all  unite  in 
their  Creator's  praise ! 


ror  rri«sdi'  Rev^ev. 
POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Without  adopting  every  sentiment  expressed, 
much  less  every  conclusion  which  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  "  Bayley's  Two  Lectures  on  Education," 
as  quoted  in  the  Westminster  Review,  I  think 
they  contain  matter  for  profitable  reflection. 
The  tendency,  in  too  many  of  our  schools,  is 
to  an  excessive  multiplication  of  studies.  The 
resulting  eyils  are  manifold.  The  time  for 
fastening  elementary  truths  upon  the  still  re- 
tentive memory,  is  wasted  in  endeavouring  to 
cram  the  immature  faculties  with  knowledge 
which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  appropriate — 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of 
learning  is  not,  perhaps,  the  result  which  is 
most  to  be  deprecated.  The  proper  Qrain* 
ing  of  the  mentid  powers  is  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected^ and  the  boy's  habit  of  slurring  over  the 
daily  lesson,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  compre- 
hend it,  begets  in  the  adult  an  incapacity  for 
the  investigation  of  truth— the  blind  adherence 
to  pre-cpnceived  opinions,  or  an  ^equally  blind 
ngection  of  the  views  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  advocate ;  and,  very  probaUy,  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  that  learning  of  which  he  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  utility.  Nothing  is 
clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  popular  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  gready  overrated.  Nor  is  the 
management  of  our  common  schools  liable  to  a 
more  dangerous  mistake  than  the  substitution  of 
a  specious,  superficial  and  useless  course  of  in- 
struction, in  a  variety  of  branches,  having  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  intellect,  for  a  thorough 
drilling  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  with  a 
constant  view  to  moral  training.  So  far  as  the 
passages  quoted  below  may  serve  to  show  the 
tolly  of  overtasking  the  youthful  intellect,  the 
writer  seems  to  me  to  promulgate  unquestiona- 
ble truths.  How  far  Uie  plan  which  he  has 
suggested  might  go  towards  providing  for  those 
wants  which  he  deems  so  imperative,  I  know 
not    The  interest  which  the  condition  of  the 


labouring  classes,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  excites  in  all  reflecting  minds ;  the  obyi- 
ous  danger  of  leaving  such  masses  of  human 
beings  in  close  contact,  without  an  effort  for 
their  improvement,  and  the  certainty  that,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  they  are  exerting  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  government,  give  import- 
ance to  any  suggestion  for  their  elevation  in 
morals  .and  intelligence.  0. 

^\  Never  did  a  greater  fallacy  possess  the  world 
than  that  childbed  is  the  principal  time  for  edu- 
cation.    Can  ordinary  childhood  understand  the 
laws  ^nd  habits  of  mind — the  philosophy  of  Ian- 
guiage-^the  science  of  mathematics — ^die  rules  of 
taste  ahd  criticism — ^the  economy  and  uses  of 
history — the  relative  value  of  logic,  geography, 
and  drawiog— the  importance  of  naoral  know- 
ledge—the  force  of  opinion,  and  the  varieties  of 
literature?    The  answer  from  all  parts  of  the 
worid  would  be,  from  all  ages,  if  we  could  assem- 
t)le  themT-MO !      It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect childhood  under  15  or  16  years,  to  appre- 
ciate these  subjectB.    ^ow   thesie  subjects  are 
education.    There  eah  be  no  edncation,  worthy 
the  name,  without  them.     And  if  childhood  can- 
not appreciate  them,  it  is  clear  that  childhood, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  cannot  be  eda- 
cated,  and  this  is  a  most  undoubted  truth,  which 
it  behoves  the  nation  to  learn.     Some  of  the 
physical  powers  may  be  modified  in  children, 
and  many,  of  its  dispositions  may  be  biassed, 
but  neither  more.thaii  superficially.    These  ca^ 
be  done,  because  childhood  is  intendely  imita- 
tive, facile  of  perception,  and  tenacious  of  me- 
mory.    But  in  all  that  requires  thought,  reason- ' 
ing,  self-discipline,  and  moral  courage,  it  is  not 
possible   to  make  material  progress  with  the 
child-pupil.    The  imitative  faculty  is  the  mind*i 
tender,  filled  with  the  materials  which  the  vut 
and  complicated  machine  of  thought  will  re- 
quire; but  the  tender  will  not  move  the  train. 
It  is  wise  and  gfacious  in  PlDTidence  that  the 
intellectual  powers,  do  nd  develope  in  childhood. 
It  would  be  a  lachrymose  worid  if  childhood 
could  reason  and  resolve  like  men — ^were  con- 
sumed with  the  same  passions,  or  ridden  by  the 
9ame  cares.    Childhood's  tears  dry  before  they 
have  well  fallen ;  its  repose  is  rarely  broken  by 
the  ruined  fortune,  or  its  appetite  spoiled  by  the 
change  of  fare,  from  venison  to  porridge,  or  by 
the  decay  of  the  last  fine  garment ;  for  the  heart 
of  childhood  rapidly  domiciliates  itself  to  everv 
place ;  finds  associates  in  the  nearest  sport-fel- 
lows ;  thinks  more  of  a  watertfrolic  than  of  the 
vei^ict  of  the  world,  or  of  a  handful  of  roaeata 
fruit  than  the  rising  funds  or  foiling  thrones. 
•  The  war  horse,'  says  Job,  ^  taunts  the  battk 
array  with  his  ha !  ha! '  and  so  does  childhood. 
The  lightning  rives  the  oak  and  smites  down  the 
tower;  the  flood  sweeps  away  banks,  bridges, 
and  docks ;  revolution  fills  the  streets,  pestilence 
the.  cemetery,  and   fomine   speeds  its  deatfar 
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VBfUng  pinioDB  over  the  land ;  but  they  find  and 
leave  childhood  the  same  thing  of  laughter  and 
jest  and  song  and  play.  .  In  its  simple  absurdity, 
it  roasts  an  apple  or  a  potatoe  in  the  smoking 
rums  that  have  unhoused  a  hundred  families  and 
destroyed  a  century's  commerce;  trundles  its 
hoop,  in  hardy  glee  over  the  hot  marl  of  vol- 
canic irruption ;  or  launches  its  kite  above  the 
city  filled  with  plague.  Why  is  all  this  ?  Be- 
cause the  sweetly-simple  unconsciousness  of 
childhood  knows  no  fear;  its  spirit  is  ever -buoy- 
ant; in  its  world  there  Are  no  terrors,  for  its 
mental  power  is  not  developed,  it  cannot  think 
or  foresee,  and  because  it  is  without  eiperience, 
it  can  permanently  neither  feel  nor  card.  How 
preposterous,  then,  to  suppose  that  this  mental 
baby  can  take  in  adequate  provender  for  all  the 
fotare  man  I  All  thai  it  can  learn  it  should  be 
taught,  and  in  the  b^t  style  of  teaching,  too ; 
bat  the  ntmost  that  can  be  done  for  it,  is  merely 
to  prepare  for  an  age  of  more  advanced  life  and 
appropriate  instructioQ.  The  .children  of  the 
wedthy  find  that  instruction,  from  15  to  25,  in 
the  university,  in  private  tutors,  and  foreign 
travel.  But  the  children  of  the  poor  must  go  to 
the  lathe,  the  smithy,  the  wheel,  the  mill;  or  the 
plough,  to  ^arn  their  bread  ;  and  while  they  are 
learning  the  arts  of  subsistence,  the  effects  of 
the  school  almost  universally  exhale.  For  want 
of  a  suitably  advanced  schodi  or  college,  the 
tongue  loses  its  art  of  reading,. the  hand  its  ca^ 
hgraphy;  the  memory  foigets  the  rules  of  arith^ 
metie,  the  few  historic  it\cident»  once  known 
melt  away,  and  the  lines,  of  geography  wane 
from  the  map.  And  when  the  child |;ushes  into 
the  youth,  and  business  demands  knowledge  for 
ase«  and  learning  would  be  the  best  part  of 
poverty*g  eapital,  the  awakened  soul  of  the 
young  man'and  woman  sighs  at  the  recollection 
of  undervalued  school  days,  looks  round  society 
in  vain  for  a  mental  home,  and  feels  in  tears  the 
desolating  sentiment,'  «No  man  careth  for  my 
tonL'  Men  of  Sheffield,  is  this  childhood,  or  \^ 
it  a  caricature  ?  If  it  be  a  true  portrait,  what  a 
farce  is  any  plaft  of  national  education  that  does 
not  provide  People's  Colleges  lor  the  nation's 

The  People's  College,  says  the  Review,  is  an 
institution  of  this,  kind*  in  &e  si^di  year  of  its 
operation  in  Sheffield.    It  owes  its  existence  to 
R.  S.  Bayley,  F.  S.  A.,  its  principal,  to  whose 
energy  and  self-denial  it  is  at^butable  that  it 
has  not  met  the  early  grave  which  has  swallow- 
ed so  many  institutions  of  a  popular  nature.    Its 
main  classes  are  for  the  adults  of  the  operative 
and  middle  ranks  of  both  sexes,  hefort  and  after 
the  lionrs  of  their  daily  labour.     The  morning 
classes  assemble  at  haif  pa$i  ria;— the  evening 
classes  at  teven.    How  much  may  be  accom- 
plished at  these  hours,  and  at  the  cost  of  but  a 
few  pence,  under  judicious  direction,  without 
the  alMtraetion  of  a  moment  from  the  ordinary 
clulies  of  labour,  may  be  judged  ojf  from  the  fol* 


lowing  syllabus  of  a  late  public  examination ; 
Lord  Fitzwiliiam  and  his  chaplain  were  present 
subsequently,  at  a  similar  private  examination, 
and  were  as  much  astonished  as  gratified  with 
what  they  witnessed. 

)The  examination  referred  to,  included  mathe- 
matical defiuitions  and  the  three  first  books  of 
Euclid,  English  grammar,  histoiy,  the  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  geography,  com* 
position,  logic,  &c.  The  following  are  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  *'  the  moral  knowledge  class '' 
were  examined : 

Evidences  of  Christianity;  what  evidence  is, 
and  Christianity ;  importance  of  perfect  proof, 
its  sources,  and  kinds ;  character  of  the  Saviouf , 
his  miracles,  resurrection ;  character  of  the  apos* 
ties,  their  success,  the  opponents,  with  learning, 
caste ;  political  laws,  commerce^  slavery ;  Ju- 
daism ;  idolatry,  its  kinds;  severe  tests  of  the 
first  Christians ;  benignant  influence  of  Chris- 
tian truth  j  its ,  adaptation  to  ail  times  and 
natures ;  its  Sanction  •  of  civil  and  domestic 
life,  favours  intellectual  developement,  survives 
through  all  forms  of  society ;  Christian  charac- 
ter formed  by  the  highest  standard;  its  inde- 
pendence of  poverty,  sorrow,  health,  and  even  of 
liberty ;  argument  from  prophecy,  and  the  state 
of  the  arts. 

.  We  learn,  that  of  more  than  1,800  young 
persons  who  have  received  educational  help  at 
the  People's  College,  four  or  five  young  women 
are  now  filling  important  situations  as  teachers ; 
two  or  three  yoiing  men  are  also  acting  as  school- 
masters; one  young  man  is  now  studying  at 
Airdale  College ;  another  is  at  one  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Institutes,  and  a  third  is  preparing  for 
Cambridge,  while  we  have  several  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ley's  students  in  London  in  important  stations, 
(one  at  the  London  University ;)  two  are  much 
more  advantageously  settled  in  America,  than 
they  would  have  been  but  for  the  People's  Col- 
lege; and  another  is  one  of  the  rising  railway 
etigineers. 


A  *<MAJIK'    MAnX  TO  A  WILL  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

I'he  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  have  decided 
that  a  will  to  which  the  ^,mark"  of  the  testatoi 
is  made,  is  void  and  insufficient.  The  act  of 
Assembly  of  the,  8th  of  April,  1833,  requires 
that  '*  every  will  shall  be  in  writing,  and  unless 
the  person  making  the  same  shall  be  prevented 
by  the  extremity  of  his  last  sickness,  shall  be 
signed  by  him  at  the  end  thereof,  or  by  some 
person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tion." In  the  case  of  Asay  vs.  Hoover,  report- 
ed in  the  Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  for  No^ 
vember,  1847,  the  question,  whether  a  will  exe- 
cuted by  the  testator's  making  a  '<  mark,"  there* 
to  was  sufficient,  came  before  the  Court.  Judge 
Bell,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  says,  '<  the  true  construction  of  the  dUi 
section  of  the  act  of  April  bth,  1833,  relating  ta 
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the  last  wUIa  and  testamentSf  is,  that  the  testator 
most  sign  the  testamentary  instrument  by  his 
own  proper  signature  if  he  be  able  to  do  so,  but 
if  prevented  from  doing  this  by  sickness.  Infir- 
mity, or  other  incapacity,  recourse  is  to  be  had 
to  the  alternative  mode  of  authentication  pointed 
out  by  the  statute,  to  wit :  signing  the  testator's 
name  to  the  instrument  at  the  end  thereof^  by 
some  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express 
direction,  and  bodi  the  incompetency  and  signa- 
ture by  express  request  must  be  proved  by.  two 
witnesses.  A  mark  made  by  the  party  propos- 
ing a  testamentary  disposition  is  insufficient  in 
any  case^  and  so  is  the  name  of  such  part^  writ- 
ten by  anpther  person,  unless  so  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute."  This  decision  is 
hiffhly  important,  and  unless  the  mischief  is  re- 
galaied-  by  legislative  enactment  as  to  will|i  made 
since  ISSiS,  will  produce  great  coniusion.  Per^* 
sons  who  are  unable. to  write  caiinot  make  a 
^  mark,'  they  must  expressly  desire  some  one  to 
sign  for  them*  There  are  no  doubt  many  papers 
intended  as  wills  so  executed*  the  makers  o£ 
which  are  yet  living— they  wiU  see  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  having  their  wills  execiytkl  ac- 
cording to,  law. 

FRIENDS'   REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  18,  1848. 


Accompanying  tl^e  notice  of  the  decease  of 
Christiana  C:  Vail,  which  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  Review,  we  have  the  substance  of  a  memoran- 
dum found  after  her  death,  among,  her  paperS; 
which  manifested  her  solicitude  to  keep  clear  from 
the  gain  of  oppression.  We  find  that  when  she 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  her  father, 
who  was  not  a  Friend,  died,  leaving  ^ colored  man 
in  slavery,  who  was  sold  as  a  part  of  bis  estate,  and 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  fell  to  this  daughter.  She 
was  soon  convinced  that  she  could  not  conscten- 
tiously  apply  this  moliey  to  her  own  use,  and  yet 
was  a  long  time  undecided  as  to  its  proper  applica- 
tion. We  have  no  information  what  had  become 
of  the  man,  and  therefore  apprehend  that  the  money 
could  not  be  employed  for  his  benefit»  She,  how- 
ever; kept  it  as  an  accumulating  fund,  until  the  year 
1841,  when  she  applied  principal  and  interest  to 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  race. 

This  anecdote  may  reasonal^  suggest  to'  some 
others,  an  enquiry  whether  a  conscience  equaHy 
sensitive  with  regard  to  the  acquisitions  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  wrongs  of  these  peo- 
ple, would  not  operate  toward  stimulating  exer- 
tions, or  augmenting  the  funds  designed  fo^  their 
benefit. 


The  summary  of  a  discussion  in  the  British  Par- 
liament; in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  whksh  we  have  given  in  this  num- 


ber,  may  well  excite  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
evils  unsToidably  attendant. upon  a  Vicious  system. 
The  subject^  we  observe,  was  discussed  upon  prin* 
dples  of  expediency,  without  bringing  into  view 
the  great  moral  question,  what  influence  the  mea- 
sures proposed  would  exercise  on  the  Cuban  and 
Brazilian  trafiic  in  slaves,  or  how  far  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  class  woaldbe 
afi*ected  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of 
untutored  pagans  fiocn  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

There  is,  however,  one  inference  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  drawn  from  this  and  other  similar  discus- 
sions, against  which  we  desiFO  particularly  to  cau- 
tion our  readers.  The*  cry  of  distress,  so  often 
heard  from  the  Weqt  Indian  colonies,  may  produce 
an  impression,  and  the  advocates  of  slavery  are 
very  ready  to  give  it  that  direction ,  that  the  diffi- 
culties and  distress  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are 
the  results  of  emancipation.  A  very  moderate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  colonies,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Between 
fifty  and  sixt]^  years  ago,  the  historian  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  an  apologist  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  asserted,  that  for  the  property  of  a  planter  to 
be, free  from  a  mortgage,  was  a  rare  exemption. 
During  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  respecting  the 
slave-trade,  the  opponents  of  abolition  laboured  to 
alarm  the  people  of  England,  by  stating  the  vast 
amount  of  debt  owing  by  the  West  Indian  proprie- 
tors, tp  thef  capitalists,  in  that  country;  which  they 
asserted  would  be  lost  in  case  that  trade  should  be 
abolished.  A  declaration  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  amounted  to  an  admission  that  thb  planters 
had  no  means  of  paying  their  debts  without  wring- 
ing them  from  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  unof- 
fending children  of  Africa. 

In  the  year  1829,  nine  years  before  the  emanci- 
pation was  effected,  a  .standing .  committee  of  the 
West  Indian  planters  and  merchants,  presented  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  deplorable  condition, 
both  financial  and  commercid,  into  which  the  colo- 
nies had  fallen,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
gO[veroment  to  preserve  them  from  absolute  ruin. 
They  assented  that  for  many  years  the  distress  of 
the  planters  in  Ja^miuca  had  been  accumulating,  till 
It  had  reached  a  crisis  which  threatened  to  involve 
all  classes  in  ruin.  In  the  Leeward  islands,  the 
planters  were  represented  as  living  not  on  the  pro- 
fits, but  on  the  capital  embarked ;  every  year  in- 
creasing their  debts,  and  yet  obliged  to  hold  estates 
which  yielded  no  profits,  because  they  were  unable 
to  sell  them.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  le- 
presentations  of  embarrassment  and  distress,  made 
by  the  planters  or  their  agents,  a  few  years  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Whatever  allowance  we 
may  be  disposed  to  make  for  exaggeration  in  these 
representations,  we  may  fairly  cite  them  as  testi- 
mony that  the  present  difficulties  have  not  aiisen 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves. 
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If  time  and  space  woiild  admit,  we  trastthat  we 
could  readil^r  prove  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
present  day  are  the  results  of  the  previous  slavery, 
and  not  of  its  abolition. 


As  one  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Friends'  Review 
is  now  published;  it  has  been  suggested  that  some 
may  incline  to  subscribe  for  it^  who  may  not  wish 
to  take  the  back  numbers.  In  thai  case,  they  can 
commence  in  the  middle  of  the  volume — say  with 
No.  27.  Five  dollars  will  then  pay  for  six  half 
volumes,  and  at  the. same  rate  for  a  greater  number. 
We  can  still  supply  all  the  numbers,  and  would 
of  couise  prefer  that  subscribers  should  always  com- 
mence with  the  volume.  We*  think,  too,  they 
would  themselves  be  best  satisfied  to  do  so,  as  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  the  Review  well  worth 'pre«- 
serving,  either  by  stitching'  the  numbers  together, 
or  having  the  volumes  bound.  We  trast  that  no 
small  interest  may  be  felt  in  referring  to  them  at  a 
future  day. 


Memoir  of  the  JUfo  of  Ei^abeth  Fry,  with  Extract^' 

from  her  Letter^  and  Journal,    In  two  voltmes^^ 

Vol.  2.     Philadelphia':  J.  W.  Moore,  No.  193 

Cbesnat  street 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  a  copy  of  the 

aecond  volume  of  the  above  Memoir  was  received. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  the  9th  month 

last.    A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  first  two 

nmnbers  of  the  Review.  We  shall  hereafter  further 

notice  the  one  just  issued. 


MARRisD^'^At  Friends^  Meeting,  providence, 
Bandolph  county,  North  Carolina,  on  Fourth-day 
the  23d  of  last  month,  Jessb  D.  Hockett,  to  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  Enoch  Pox. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Laurens,  Ot- 
sego county,  N.  Y.,  on  Fifth-day  the  2d  inst.,  Oba- 
DiAH  Tdorne,  of  Skeneateles,  Onandago  county,  to 
Eluabeth  H.  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  house,,  Hopkinton,  B. 

L,  on  Second-day  the  22d  of  1 1th  month  last,  Jas. 
N.  Fry,,  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  to  Mart  E.^  daughter  of 
Job  Monroe,  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

,  At^the  same  place,  on  Fifth-day  the  2d 

inst..  John  Spencer,  to  Thankful,  daughter  of 
Abel  Collins)  of  Nortn  Stonington,  Conn. 

Died, — ^NearPlainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th 
of  1st  month  last,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age, 
Chbistiana  C.Vail,  widow  of  William  Vail,  a 
TBluable  member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Her  close  was  attended  with  the 
csaJmness  and  quiet  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  blameless  and  upright  life. 

,  At  Cedar  Lodge,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Emma,  wife  of  Harrison  Alderson,  late  of  Lan- 
<!a0hire,  in  England. 

,  At  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  on 

i^4rat-day  the  26th  of  12th  month  last,  Joel  Hut- 
>OH,  a  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
"^Hb  79th  year  of  his  age. 


Died,  —  On  board  a  British  steam  vessel  olT 
Palermo,  Sicily,  on  the  17th  of  1st  month  last, 
Anna,  wife  of  John  Church  Backhouse,  of  Darling- 
ton, England,  and  only  daughter  of  our  hue 
friend  Joseph  John  Guruey,  in  the  27th  year  of 
her  age.  This  amiable,  youn^  friend  had  been 
for  some  months  in  delicate  health,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
visited  the  south  ot  Europe,  under  medical  advice. 
For  some  time  she  seemed  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  change  of  climate,  but  finding  it  necessary  to 
leave  Naples,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the 
winds,  they  embarked  for  Palermo.  Shjs  appeared 
to  recruit  during  the  voyage;  but  after  a  short 
residence  in  that  city,  they  were  obliged  to  go  on 
board  a  British  steamship  lying  in  the  harbour. 
During  the  two  days  they  were  on  this  vessel,  she 
seemed  to-  be  muoh  improved ;  was  mostly  on 
deck,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which 
thev  Were  surrounded.  Before  leaving  Naples,  she 
had  said  that  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  was 
'^  most  peaceful,"  and  recurred  to  the  words  which 
had  been  impressed  on  her  jnind  in  reference  to 
this  iourney,  "There  shall  no  evil'befall  thee." 
On  tne  morning  of  the  17th,  while  on  deck,  after 
a  little  exertion,  she  complained  of  shortness  of 
breath,  and  although  all  the  remedies  in  the  power 
of  two  medical  meii  on  board  were  resorted  to, 
rapidly  declined.  She  soon  became  aware  of  her 
situation,  and  s^id  "she  was  going  to  Jesus,"  ^  to 
be  with  her  dearest  father," — tW  "  she  was  v^ry 
comfortable,  though  it  was  a  strange  place  to  die 
in."  She  called  her  only  child  to  her,  a  boy  of 
three  years;  took  leave  of  him  and  gave  him  a 
few  words  of  advice  Buit<-d  to  his  tender  age.  She 
repeatedly  said  she  was  ''very  comfortable,"  and 
about  one  hour>fter  she  became  more  ill,  oa  the 
deck  of  a  national  vessel,  surrounded  by  strangers^ 
Quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away.  This  af- 
flicting event,  while  it  excites  our  sympathy  for 
her  bereaved  nusband  and  family,  and  severs  many 
ties  which  cannot  be  loosened  without  a  pang,  adds 
another  to  the  many  evidences  of  the  fulfilment  of 
that  blessed  assurance,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  thee." 


For  Friends!  Review. 

A  NOBLEMAN'S  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  an  aocount  of 
the  happy  departure  of  a  pious  Prussian  noble- 
man*  who  died  in  1749,  and  of  the  advice  which 
he  gave  to  his  only  son  a  short  time  before  his 
decease.  This  aecount  appears  to  have  been 
preserved  by  ail  intimate  friend,  who  attended 
upon  him  during  his  illness.  The  advice  is 
couched  in  the  following  terms. 

^  My  son,  God  calls  me  to  himself.  I  take 
leave  of  this  world  with  great  contentment  My 
temporal  estate  will  very  shortly  be  your  posses- 
sion. It  is  free  of  debt  or  any  incumbrance.  I 
bequeath  it  to  you  as  a  free  gift  of  Providence. 
There  is  no  curse  upon  it,  nor  a  single  pOTny- 
worth  gained  by  injustice,  or  pinched  by  immo- 
deration, or  abridged  from  any  by  inhumanity; 
If  you  preserve  this  your  inheritance  free  from 
avarice  and  injustice,  idleness  and  prodigality, 
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as  pure  as  it  is  left  to  you,  you  may  then  leave 
it  with  an  equal  good  conscience  to  your  heinK 
In  my  accounts  you  will  find  an  article  of  $500 
which  I  have  annually  transmitted  for  twenty 
years  past  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  to  N. 
N.,  merchant  of  the  city  of  N.,  which  he  always 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  decayed  Lord  of 
■>  and  since  his  decease,  to  his  impoyerished 
children.  My  beloved  son,  this  Lord  of  N.  N., 
made  suit  to  your  virtuous  mother,  but  being 
disappointed,  two  days  aAer  I  was  married  to 
her,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at.  me,  and  missing 
his  aim,  he  then  poisoned  me,  but  through  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  escaped  its  mortal  effects. 
Several  years  afterwards,  this  unfortunate  man, 
by  prodigality,  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
poverty,  and  being  then  in  a  married  state«  it 
made  his  oondition  more  deplorable,  and  gave 
the  better  opportunity  of  Telieving  my  enemy  in 
his  distaress,  which  I  chose  to  do  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  in  which  the  Lord  had  prevented 
the  effect  of  that  lord^s.  wicked  design.  This 
pension,  my  son,  continue  to  send  tO'Uie  care  of 
said  merchant  of  N.,N«,  on  whose  silence  and 
faithfuhiess  you  may  depend  as  long  as  the  poor 
family  has  need  of  it.  1  know  your  heart,  and 
therefore  can  Expect  yx)u  will  do  it,  or  else  I 
would  entreat  you  as  a  friend,  and  command  you 
as  a  father ;  but  take  special  eare  that  this  secret 
be  buried  with  you  in  silence.  And  my  son 
seek  tenderness  of  heart  and  pasting  comfort,  by 
a  discreet  liberality  to  the  poor«  I  hope  those, 
your  indigent  brethren,  will  find  in  you  that 
compassionate  relief  which  they  can  no  more 
expect  from  me,  and  that  your  mind  will  be  so 
noble  as  to  conceal  the.  fountain  whence  those 
streams  of  benefaction  fiow.  '  You  know  that 
my  domestics  are  grown  old  and  gray  in  my 
service,  and  are  no  more  abk^  to  perform  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  as  your  youth  and  viva* 
city  may  require ;  therefore  discharge  them,  but 
let  them  have  a  sufficient  maintenance,  and  the 
use  of  the  dwelling  house  I  have  provided  for 
them  during  their  iivesv  that  they  may  live  and 
die  in  peace.  Give  the  old  gardener  a  double 
salary,  and  one  of  the  kitchen  gardens  for  his 
own  use,  becanse  he  prevented  me  in  my  youth 
from  being  guilty  of  an  immoral  action,  and  re* 
fused  a  handful  of  ducats  which  I  offered  him 
for  his  assistance  in  the  wicked  design;  birt 
threw  the  money  down  on  the  table  wi£  indigo 
nation,  saying,  I  had  rather  quit  your  hodse  and 
service,  than  be  accessary  to  your  crime.  In. 
the  choice- of  your  new  servants,  choose  such  as 
have  the  character  of  sobriety  and  godly  fear. 
Suffer  none  that  are  drunkards  or  profan^  to 
continue  with  you,  though  they  be  able  and  skil- 
ful ;  for  believe  me,  my  son,  from  long  experi- 
ence, I  have  found  that  none  will  serve  man 
faithfolly  who  disregard  God.  Be  a  grave,  just, 
orderly,  meek  and  kind  master,  and  consider  that 
your  servants  are  men  like  yourself,  and  for  one 
man  to  despise  another  because  he  pays  him 


wages .  for  his  service,  declares  his  mind  to  be 
ignoble,  his  sentiments  unreasonable,  and  hu 
behaviour  a  reproach  to  his  family,  and  an  abo- 
mination in  the  sight  of  that  awful  Being  ivhoia 
wisdom  has  made  one  man  to  differ  from  another 
Endeavour  to  be  a  good  example  to  your  family, 
and  consider  that  a  master  demeans  himself 
shamefully  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics  by 
vicious  and  lewd  practices,  and  is  void  of  that 
quality  by  which  ne  should  rule  in  their  hearts. 
Be' industrious  and  orderly,  but  not  covetous. 
Be  not  ashamed  to  do  as  I  have  done,  but  con- 
tinue the  daily  worship  of  God  in  your  house, 
that  itmay^ibide  an  house  of  prayer;  and  in 
company  with  your  whole  family  offer  up  your 
due  oblations  to  Him  who  is  the  grand  Master 
of  all  s  for  if  your  servants  /ear  God,  and  walk 
before  Him  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  you  will  be 
freed  from. many  perplexities  that  some  masters 
are  tortured  with  by  wicked  servants.  In  the 
choice  of  b,  wife,  esteem  sound  reason  and  un- 
derstanding rather  than  a  volatile  wit;  and  a 
good  education,  rather  than  a  great  fortune ;  and 
prefer  good  order  and  decency  before  pomp  and 
gaudy  attire^ ;  but  let  it  be  your  chief  care  to  seek 
one  thit  truly  fears  God,  but, be  cautious  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  a  person  that  is  intoxicated 
with  party  zeal,  or  enslaved  by  bigotry,  or  a 
deluded  votary  to  false  devotion,  for  if  pur  wife 
be  such  a  one,  or  a  i(>erson  who  has  quenched 
the  motions  of  internal  religion^.you  will  meet 
with  a  crowd  of  vexiations  and  pass  your  time 
unhappily.  If  God  gives  you  children,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  your  indispensable  duty  to  educate 
them  for  His  service,  and  the  public  good. 
Therefore  seek  for  a  good,  ea^perj^nced  man  to 
instruct,  and  keep  them  under  wholesome  disci- 
pline ;  and  take  heed  that  you  do  not  weaken 
his  authority  over  his  pupils  by  an  unmanly 
fondness  in  indulging  the  faults  of  youth.  For 
remeniber  that  youth  left  to  themselves  bring 
their  parents  to  shame.  And  spare  no  cost  to 
obtain,  and  detain  in  your  family,  such  a  neces- 
sary person  to  assist  you  in  the  performance  of 
this  great  duty,  and  jtreat  him  not  as  a  servant, 
but  regard  him  as  your  friend,  and  take  care 
that  your  children  render  to  their  worthy  tutor 
th^  respect  and  reverence  due  himt ,  But  that 
which  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  their 
education  will  be  your  good  example.  My  son, 
you  have  not  yet  fully  discoverec)  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  cannot  yet 
reUsh  the  sweets  of  a  retired  ^e ;  therefore  you 
may  with  discretion  prefer  to  serve  the  puhiie; 
but  do  not  forcibly  intrude  into  any  offioe,  espe- 
cially purchase  none  by  bribes.  Remember  that 
public  administrations  are  often  attended  with 
very  burdensome  circumstances,  which  make 
the  lives  of  the  great  miserable,  especially  aoch 
whose  consciences  are  not  pure,  which  they 
will  not  have  if  they  enter  into  offices  from  selfish 
views  ;  for  they  are  void  of  proper  and  happy 
aim,  viz :  the  glory  of  God  add  benefit  of  maa. 
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And  remember  when  yoa  are  in  the  service  of 
the  pubiie,  not  to  eat  their  bread  in  idleness*  but 
serve  them  industriously.     Keep  your   hands 
and  conscience  clean  from   gifts  and  bribes,  for 
they  blind  the  wise  and  prevent  judgment.     Be 
just  in  all  things,  and  live  above  the  fear  and  flat- 
tery of  men.     And  though  here  below  you  are 
maliciously  aspersed,  you  will  at  the  judgment 
of  the  Almighty,  receive  the  reward  of  virtue, 
with  a  conscience  full  of  consolation  ;  but  with 
all  your  sincere  and  honest  endeavburs  prepare 
for  adversity,  and  in  all  conflicts,  let  peace  and 
patience  keep  possession  of  your  soul.    Be  not 
dejected,  nor  repine  binder  afflictions;  (mt  submit 
to  the  wise  disposal  of  Providence,  that  by  a 
total  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  you  may  be 
qualified  to  glorify  Qod  in  all  tribulations.    And 
finally,  my  son*  fear  God  and  honour  the  kmg. 
Be  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  subject.    You 
must  conclude  to  be  both,  or  you  can  be  neither. 
Let  your  piety  be  free  of  hypocrisy,  and  take 
heed  of  bowing  down  ycur  head  like  a  bulrush, 
or  speaking  of  rdigion  like  «  mountebank,  for 
religion  mu8t  Be  the  law  of  your  mind,  and  your 
constant  practice  the  herald  to  proclaim  it,  and 
not  vain,  ostentatious   boasting.     Do  not  war 
against  truth  and  virtnej.     Let  not  the  mode  of 
the  world,  nor  their  profane  conversation,  entice 
you  to  a  compliance  with^  their  sins ;  and  so 
cowardly  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  to  the  re- 
proach of  your  character  and  contempt  of  those 
gospd  truths  which  you  are  coavinced  of.   Take 
care  that  your  dependance  for  future  happiness 
doth  not  rest  in  an, empty,  barren  faith,  void  of 
necessary  fruits  of  righteousness ;  for  true  and 
saving  fidth  hath  this  infallible  token,  that  it  is 
the  concomitant  of  love  and  universal  benevo- 
lence." 

AfW  delivering  this  coupsel,  he  exclaimed, 
**0  God,  niay  thy  spirit  lead  him  in  the  upright 
way  into  eternal  hfe*  Preserve  him  in  the  faith 
of  thy  Son  Christ  Je^s,  and  suffer  not  his  soul 
to  depart  from  this  IbundatioB  of  hope.'* 


ABRAHAM  B£ALE. 

It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Annual  Monitor,  that  this  much  valued  friend, 
the  latter  part  of  whose  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  his  suffering  coun- 
trymeut  in  the  city  and  .connty  of  Corky  was 
carried  off  by  the  fever  which  had  been  so  aw- 
fully prevalent  in  Ireland  during  the  past  year. 
And  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  following  notice  of 
his  life  and  character,  drawn  up  rather  hastily,  at 
the  request  of  the  editors,  by  friends  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

From  his  childhood,  Abraham  Beale  evinced 
a  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  united  with  warm 
and  affectionate  feelings ;  and  bis  early  years. 
afforded  tlie  promise  of  superior  mental  powers. 
He  WM  edneated  at  Friendf'  Provincial  Scbodf  i 


at  Newtown,  near  Waterford,  and  to  this  institu- 
tion he  was  much  attached,  and  during  afler  life 
was  its  warm  and  faithful  friend.  As  he  ad- 
vanced bieyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  his  kind  and 
amiable  manners  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 
He  possessed  a  refined  and  cultivated  literary 
taste,  yet  seemed  remarkably  preserved  from  the 
dangers  which  attend  4oo  exclusive  a  devotion  to 
pursuits  of  this  nature.  His  energetic  and  in- 
quiring mind  participated  in  many  subjects  of 
intellectual  interest;  but  he  latterly  felt  these  ob- 
jects limited  by  the  restraining  influence  of 
Divine  grace,  audit  became  evident  to  those  who 
best  knew  him,  that  he  was  increasingly  desirous 
to  dedicate  the  talents  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and  to  the  wel- 
.'fare  of  his  fellow-ipen. 

In  eariy  life  he  had  engaged  in  business ;  and, 
frem  causes  in  a  great  6/^ptee  beyond  his  control, 
he  became  involved  in  sotne  difficulties  and  em- 
barraasments ;  but  these  discouraging  circumr 
stances  yielded  to  his  industry  and  exertion,  and 
in  a  very  few  y^rs  he  was  enabled  fully  to  dis- 
charge all  the  claims  upon  him ;  and  his  friends, 
whose  care  he  had  experienced  in  this  time  of 
trouble,  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  cause  so 
dear  tp  him  and  them,,  instead  of  suffering  by 
his  means,  had  been  exalted  by  his  integrity  and 
diligence.  It  pleased  Providence  abundantly  to 
prosper  these  efforts,  and  to  enUust  him  in  after 
life  with  a  considerable  degree  of  affluence  ;  but 
this  he  felt  as  a  stewardship  for  which  he^was 
accountable  to  the  Great  Giver,*  and  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  others  in  the  day  of  difficulty  and 
distress* 

Possessing  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  united 
to  much  benevolence  of  heart,  his  advice  and 
counsd  were  justly  valued;  and  many  were  the 
eUims  of  this  nature  that  friendship  called  for, 
and  which  he  ever  kindly  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to.  In  the  various  relations  of  life  his 
usefulness  was  conspicuous ;  but  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainteid  with  his  every  day  walk, 
pould  perhaps  alone  know,  and  appreciate,  the 
endearing  tenderness  ^d  faithfulness  with  which 
he  performed  the  relative  and  social  duties ;  and 
very  striking  was  his  untiring  and  watchfid  care 
of  those  entrusted  to  his  guardianship,  and  the 
parental  oversight  he  exercised  to  promote  their 
interests.  Of  the  public  charitable  institutions  of 
his  native  city  he  was  an  active  supporter,  but 
the  ooncems  of  the  religious  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  seemed^ways  to  have  a  first  and  para- 
mount claim  on  his  attention. 

When  the  late  severe  trial  arose,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mure  of  the  potato  crop,  he  wae 
one  of  the  many  members  of  our  Society  in  Ire- 
land, who  devoted  time  and  proper^  to  alleviate 
the  bitter  sufferings  of  famine  and  disease  that 
surlpounded  them.  The  city  of  Cork  was  itself 
the  scene  of  a  large  amount  of  distress  $  and,  ae 
one  of  a  Committee  formed  for  the  purpose,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  relieving  it ;  but  the  state 
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of  the  rural  districts  was  still  more  intensely 
wretched,  and  he,  in  common  with  Friends  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  believed  they  had  a  serrice 
of  love  to  perform  towards  the  sufferers  beyond 
their  own  localities  ; — they  living  chiefly  in  the 
principal  towns.  As  is  well  known,  large  funds 
were  contributed  in  England,  Ireland,,  and 
America,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  th»  Central 
Committee  of  Friends  in  Dublin  ;  and  from  the 
peculiarly  suffering  condition  of  many  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  was  felt  that 
these  districts  had  large  claims  on  the  funds  thus 
i)enevolently  contributed.  An  Auxiliary  Com-, 
mittee  of  Friends  was  formed  in  Cprk,  to  act  in 
connection  with  the  central  body  in  Dublin,  und 
on  them  devolved  an  important  charge,  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  much  discretion  and  decision. 
We  shall  not,  we  are  persuaded,  offend  any  one 
of  the  survivors  hy  saying  that,  the  principal 
weight  of  this  onerous  trust  devolved  on  their 
departed  and  lamented  colleague;  and  they 
would  testify,  that  this  service  Was  discharged  in 
a  manner  alike  satisfactory  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  numerous  parties,  in  various  circumstances 
of  life,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
applying  relief.  This  correspondence  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  tlioughtfUnd  with 
other  cares  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  feel  himself  liberated  to 
attend  the  Qu^rt^rly  Meeting  in  Clbnmel,  in  4th 
month,  last ;  and  here  several  of  his  friends  were 
sensible  of  a  change  in  his  aspect,  and  that  the 
usual  liveliness  of  his  manner  had  given  place 
to  an  earnest  seriousness  of  expression,  which 
shewed  how  deeply  he  had  feltl  In  (her  meeting 
for  discipline  he  addressed  his  friends  impres- 
sively on  the  subject  in  which  he  was- so  greatly 
interested  ; — ^he  reminded  them  how  mercifully 
the  members  of  our  Society,  had  been  preserved 
from  suffering  by  the  visitation  of  &mine,  under 
which  so  many  of  their  afflicted  countrymen  had 
sunk  into  the  grave.  He  referred  to  the  progress 
of  disease,  (then  becoming  awfully  prevalent,) 
and  remarked,  that  <*  Uiey  could  not  expect  ex- 
emption from  a  calamity,  which  spared  no  age  or 
rank  ;*'  adding"  his  belief,  *'that  it  would  come 
near  to  some  of  us,  even  to  our  very  doors." 
He  subsrequentiy  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Dublin,  of  which  he  bad  long  keen  a  constant 
attender  and  valuable  member ;  entering  into,  its 
concerns  with  that  Christian  interest  and  unas- 
suming zeal,  which  conspicuously  marked  his 
character  on  these  occasions.         ' 

During  these  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  as  well  as  after  his  return  home,  he 
expressed  a  bdief  that  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  circumscribe  his  attention,  to  some  of  the  ob- 
jecfe9  of  public  interest,  and  lessen  some  of  ike 
cares  which  had  much  occupied  his  attention. 
He  was  fully  sensible  that  his  health  had  suffered 
by  the  labour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
by  the  anxiety  that  had  lately  presmi  on  his 


mind.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
beloved  friend,  written  under  feelings  of  bodily 
indisposition,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, will  be  read  with  interest.  Alluding  to 
some  symptoms  of  illness,  he  remarks,  «*1  be- 
lieve it'  right  in  any  event,  to  accept  tf^is  little 
addition  to  many  warnings,  that  it  is  needful  to 
set  the  house  in  order,  whether  it  be'  for  life  or 
death «--- whether  the  stewardship  be  continued  a 
little  longer,  or  that  accusing  account  be  called 
for,  which  humblingiy  teaches  us  that  we  have 
no  foundation^on  which  to  build  a  hope,  but  the 
free  and  upmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  It  is  my 
desire  that  my  will  may  be  made  in  this,  and  in 
all  other  respects,  conformable  to  the  Divine  will; 
and  I  have  been  preserved  from  much  anxiety 
throughout ;  yet  while  the  spirit  is  at  times  thus 
ready,  how  deeply  do  I  feel  that  the  flesh  is  in- 
deed weak.  A  large  portion  of  lifers  oiit&ide 
measure  has  been  already  filled  up  to  some  of  us, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  the  midnight  cry 
may  be  heard  in  our  streets  ;  how  much  then 
does  it  concern  us  to  be  increasingly  vigilant,  in 
order  that  when  the  certain  and  appointed  tine 
does  conie,  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom,  with  our  lamps^  trimmed,  and  oil  in 
ourveasels." 

And  his  surviving  friends ,  have  abundant 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  last  desire  was  indeed 
mercifully  granted,  and  that  hfe  was  found  with 
his  « lamp  trimmed  and  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  his  Lordt**  when  that  awful  summons  a^ 
rived,  which  he  had  thus  been  enaMed  to  con- 
template with  Christian  calmness.  His  last  a(!t 
of  public  duty,  was  the  attendance  of  the  relief 
committee,  in  which  he  had  so  aasiduously  la- 
boured. On  returning  home  he  felt  ilj ;  and  the 
following  day  continuing  poorly,  medical  aid  was 
called  in,  and  jthe  disorder  pronounced  to  be  typhus 
fever.  Though  fiilly  awar^  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  ^s  he  himself  expressed,  that  «*his 
life  as  it  were  hang  in  the  balance,"  he  was  pre- 
served in  calm  and  patient  resignation,  and  re- 
markably free  from  anxiety,  expressing  a  belief 
that  which  ever  way  his  illness  ternwnated,  all 
would  be  wen,  adding,  *«  I  have  nothing  to  trust 
to,  but  simply  to  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour,  the 
mercy  provided  for  all."  In  allusion  to  matters 
of  pub)ic  interest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  observed,  "he  felt  the  necessity  of  self  being 
kept  in  subjection,  and  of  not  allowing  the  ap- 
probation of  man  to  have  undue  influence  over 
the  mind,"  expressing  a  hope  that  he  bad  nwifl- 
tained  watchfalness  in  Xhui  respect,  and  adding 
with  evident  feeling,  "  I  have  been  but  an  un- 
profitable servant."  At  times  during  his  illne^, 
his  mind  wandered,  but  almost  invariably  to  the  - 
scene  of  those  philanthropic  exertions,  in  which 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  had  latterly 
been  employed. 

Deep  was  the  interest  felt,  not  only  in  his  native 
city,  but  by  Friends  in  the  south  of  Iiwaw 
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generally,  when  it  was  known  that  one  «o  much 
beloved,  was  8tn]g|||ling  with  this  insidious 
maladj ;  for  a  time,  hopes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery,  but  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
order  otherwise,  and  his  reduced  strength  sunk 
under  the  disease : — he  expired  on  the  22d  of 
8th  month,  and  his  remains  were,  on  the  25th, 
accompanied  to  the  grave,  by  a  iai^  and  sorrow- 
fol  company  of  friends,  as  well  as  by  many  of  hb 
fellow  citizens,  anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  so  deservedly  esteemed. 

In  the  retrospect  of  such  a  course-,  there  is 
little  to  be  added ;  his-end  was  peac6,'and  some 
of  us  sensibly  feel  in  reference. to  this  <mr  much 
loved  friend,  that  the  pieniory  of  the  Just  is 
preciotts.^-^ffntto^  Monitors 


"Pot  PrlenSa*  Review. 

DEBATi:  ON  THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer furnishes  an  interesting  summary  of  the  de* 
bate  in  the  British ^Pariiament. on  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  upon  the  question  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  .of  1846,  providing  for  the  equali- 
zation of  thO'  duties  on  colonial,  and  foreign, 
sugan.  Great  interest  attaches  to  this  question 
from  its  important  bearing  upon  slavery  and  the 
slaTe-iiade.  ~  The  following  brief  notice  of  the 
facts  stated  on  both  sides^  is  intended  to  put  the 
reader  of  the  Review  in  possession  of  the  views 
taken  by  the  opposing  parties,  >vitbout  endorsing 
any  of  the  statements.  Lord  Oeoige  Bentinckt  on 
the  part  of  the  West  India  interest,  affirmed 
that  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  was  the  most  dtosely 
inhabited  country  4n  the  world — ^that  the  free 
negroes  ^  Jamaica  were  no  great  lovers  of 
labonr— tbatou  a  plantation  where  150  labourers 
were  employed,  the  most  industrious  person  was 
a  voman,  who  worked  164  days  during  the 
year,  and  the  most  industrious  man  worked  104 
days— the  day's  work  consisting  of  about  seven 
hours— that  there  w^re  in  British  Guiana  25-,000 
free  bhck  laboq)rers,  receiving  $3  each  for  a 
week's  labour  of  five  days,  and  about  six  hours, 
each  day.  He  estimated  ^e  total  value  of  the 
slaves  in  the  British  Islands  at  forty-ifive  million 
potmds  sterling,  for  which  they  received  twenty 
millions  pounds.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer denied  that  a  protective  duty  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  planters  from  ruin»  He  showed 
that  the  fall  in  sugar  was  not  owing  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  discriminating  duty,  or  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Indigo,  rice  and  sugar  had  fallen  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio.  He  denied  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  sago  was  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  that  grown  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  he  at^mpted  to  prove  thi?  by  showing  that 
dnring  the  past  year  the  proporHan  of  foreign 
augar  importi^d  was  much  greater  when  sugar 
was  high,  than  when  the  price  had  fallen.  That 
it  had  been  shown  from  documents  furnished  by 
the  planters  themselves,  that  fifteen  millions  of 


pounds  sterling  was  a  full  compensation  for  their 
slaves.  That  the  consumption  of  sugar  last  year 
was  300,000  tons,  and  that  the  protection  claim- 
ed by  the  West  India  interest  would  therefore 
cost  the  people  of  Great  Britain  three  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  growers  of  sugar,  which  he  difr« 
tinctiy  announced  that  the  government  would 
not  consent  to.  He  went  into  some  statements 
to  show  that  the  cobnial  interests  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries  and 
foir  distillation,  and  he  disclosed  the  lamentably 
fact,  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  duty 
On  rum,  the  consumptiim  of  that  article  during 
the  past  yeiar  in  Scptland  and  Ireland  alone,  had 
increased .  686  thousand  -gallons,  or  nearly  25 
per  cent,  on  She  consumption  of  1846.  The 
measnrea  which  the  Govornment  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Wes%  India  planters,  were  the 
admission  Of  mdasses  and  cane  juice  for  distilla- 
tion' at  a  proper  duty,— -a  loan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  free  emigration  of  labOrersi-— the  removal 
of  captured  negroes  tp  the  West  Indies  at  the 
^ost  of  government,  and  a  renewal  of  certain 
loans.  These  measuresi  with  more,  energy  and 
improved  methods  in  the  .cultivation  of  sugar, 
were  deemed  sufficient*  He  affirmed  that,  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  improvements  of 
other  countries  had  not  been  introduced  into  the 
West  indies.  Ho  attributed  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  West  India  interest  to  the  baneful 
want  ofenergy  which  principally  arose  ouv  of  a 
reliance  upon  protection.  I.  Wilson  argued  that 
there  >?ere  ^60,000  tons  of  sugar  raised  by  free 
labour  in  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  that  if  slave  labour  sugar  was  ex- 
eluded  from  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indices  could 
not  compete  with  the  firee  produce  of  those 
countries.  He  stated  that  the  white  population 
in  the  British  West  India  Islands  was  only  7^  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  and  the  proprietors,  being  ab- 
sentees, did  not  manage  their  estates  so  econo- 
mically as  in  Cub^  where  the  owners  resided 
on  their  property.  Interna}  improvements  had 
atlsp  been  better  attended  to  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
British  Islands — there  being  eight  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  former,  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  in  the  latter.  A  member  showed  that  the 
export  of  printed  and  dyed  cotton  goods  to  the 
British  Islands'had,fallen  off  in  1847  considerably 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  exported  in 
1846,  while, the  exports  to  Brazil  in  the  same 
period  had  increased  more  than  25  per  cent.' 
Thomas  Baring  stated  that  the  cost  of  making, 
sugar  in  St.  Kitts  had  increased  from  4s  64 
the  cost  during  the  last  four  years  of  slavery 
to  21s  fd,  the  average  cost  during  the  last 
four  years  <»ffireedom.  It  was  further  stated,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  West  India  interest,  that  out  of  653 
sugar  estates  under  cultivation  in  Jamaica,  140 
have  been  abandoned  since  the  emancipation 
act,  and  that  465  coffee  plantations  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  same  period— that  upon  cer- 
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tain  estates  in  the  same  island,  in  the  year  1832, 
there  were  employed,  say  42,000  labourers — 
that  on  the  same  estates  there  were  now  em- 
ployed about  14,000 — ^the  remainder,  28,000, 
ha ving  become  tnc^epenc^en^  settlers;  a  fact  wluch 
acffords  a  gratifying  evidence  that  the  condition 
of  the  negro  has  been  greatly  improved,  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  whites.  It  is 
also  affirmed  that  sugar  cannot  be  produced  in 
Jamaica  uiider  27  shillings  per  cwt.,  while  in 
Cuba  12  shillings  is  a  remunerating  price.  The 
motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  009- 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  sugar  interests  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius  w^s  adopted,  mnd 
the  committee  consists  of  deven  advocates  of 
free  trade  and  four  protectionists*  which  fact, 
together  vriih  the.  exolicit  declaratioB  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seem  to  forbid  th^ 
expectation  that  any  discriminating  duty  in  fa- 
vour of  free  sugar  wiU  be  kid.  The.  effect  of 
this  admission  of  slave-grown  vugar  into  Great 
Britain  upon  the  slave  tr«Ie  which  (hat  govern- 
ment has  so  long  been  endeavouring  to  supplress, 
is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sutnmary  of  the  debate 
from  which  this  noti6e  is  taken. 


ITALY. 

Richard  Cobden,  Vhose  name^is  famiKar  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  ardent  advocate 
for  /ree  trade,  has  recently  returned  from  a.  tour 
on  the  continent, .  and  has  used  the  occasion  of 
a  meeting  of  a  Literary  Society,  in  Manchester, 
to  state  the  result  of  his  observations  upon  so- 
ciety in  some  of  the  countries  through,  which  he 
passed.  We  take  from  Chambers^  Journal  ^the 
following  remarks  in  regard  to.  Italy,' exhibiting 
a  more  favourable  view  of  its  social  condition 
than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  ta^e. 

lo  Italyt  Mr.  Cobden  went  on  to  say,  he  had 
found  a  new  life  springing  up,  **  And  when  I 
inquired  how  it  was  that  Italy  began  to  make 
itself  heard  and  felt  in  the  fest  of  Europe,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  from  all  I  could  observe, 
that  it  arose  from  the  quiet  progress  of  dioujfht 
and  of  intelligence  arising  out  of  the  education 
of  the  people.  There  have  been  in  Ital]^  great 
efforts  made  for  the  education  of  tlie  peopie. 
I  found,  to  my.astonishinent,  in  ^most  every 
town,  several  Infant  Schools,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  superintended  by  Ita- 
lian nqbles;  and  I  saw  a  school  at  Turin, 
which  a  marquis  attends  daily,  and  rides 
upon  a  hobby-horse  with  the  children,,  and 
joins  with  them  in  their  play.  It  ia  an 
honour  to  him,  and  I  will  mention  his 
name,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  known  to  you  all :  his  name  is  Dazalio, 
and  he  is  the  brother  of  tliat  Dazalio  whose 
writings  yon  have  lately  seen  upon  the  present 
stale  of  Italy.  Then  you  have  in  Italy  now,  as 
you  have  always  had,  leading  minds,,  great  and 
powerful  individuaUties  in  every  town;  men 


who  have  been  engaged  in  writing  and  treating 
upon  every  question  of  sociajb  importance.  You 
have  in  every  town  in  Italy  men  who  are  not 
only  taking  a  deep  interest  in  schools,  but  in 
prison  discipline,  and  in  every  question  relating 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  As  re- 
gards political  economy,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  people  I  found  in  Italy  who  sympa- 
thized -with  our  practical  efforts  and  cdntrorer- 
sies  upon  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
Every  lawyer,  every  councillor  in  Italy,  stodief 
political,  eeonoray  as  part  of  his  .education ;  and 
hence  arises  the  great  interest  that  wa<  taken 
upon  that  subject,  upon  which  we  have  been  so 
long  and  so  arduously  engaged  in  England,  h 
has  not  been  from-  violent  outbreaks  in  Italy 
:that  the  present  state  of  things  is  coming  round. 
Violence  and  revolution  retarded  the  pceseiit 
progress;  but  I  trace  to  institutions  kindred  to 
thi9,  though  not  the  same  as  this — ^I  trace  to 
those  institutions  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  Italy;  and  I  join  with  the  worthy 
chairman  in  saying,  that  it  is  by  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  alone  that  govemmeitta  can 
make  progress,  or  that  good  governments  can 
be  maintained  at  all.  I  join  with  him  in  saying, 
that  at  this  iime  publio  opinion  will  control  go- 
vernments. I  go  further,  imd  I  »ay,  from  my 
experience  in  ^urope,  that  there  is  no  sodi 
thing  as  despotism  exuutag^  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word;  .public  opinion  rales  more  or  less 
everywhere,  tiie  better  6f  course^  in  proportion 
as  it  is  the  wiser;  but  give  me  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  intelli^nce  and  the  morality  of  any 
peophs,  akid  I  will  give  you  the  character  of 
their  government,  no  matter  what  its  formation, 
If  you  ask  me,  aAer  my  long  tour  on  the  eon* 
tinent,  what  it  b  that  rechrs  to  my  memory  vidi  ' 
the  greatest  pleasure,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is 
Italy  afid  the  Italians.  It  is  not  merely  their 
raooumesntal  remains ;  it  in  not  merely^that  we 
have  there  the  proofs  th^t  they  have  twice  given 
civilization  to  Europe  atid  to  mankind ;  but  it 
is  the  character. of  me  minds  of  their  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  day.  I  like  interooiuse 
wiSi  living  minds,  and  I  will  pass  by  the  aqoe- 
dTuctHi  the  columns'  and  the  ruins«  and  I  say  that, 
amongst  the  Italians,  at  the  present  time,  yea 
w^U  And,  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people — I  would 
not  pretend  to  say  8a^-4)Ht  you  will  find  in 
the  Italians  some  of  the  most  amiable,  accom- 
plished and  interesting  men  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Europe ;  and  it  is  those  nien,  and  the  inte^ 
course  I  had  with  them  whilst  in  Italy,  which, 
to  tell  you  frankly,  comes  back  upon  my  mcao- 
ry  with  greater  pleasure  than  anything  I  expe- 
rienced abroad.  I  argue  that,  in  the  present  ef- 
fort which  is  being  made  in  Italy,  you  wifl  see 
it  progress  just  as  the  people  become  more  and 
more  enlightened.  You  have  there,  as  J^ 
always  had,  %  first-rate  quality  in  the  race ;  and 
if  tiiey  are  but  left  to  tiiemselves,  if  they  har« 
that  privilege  which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  if 
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Mians  afe  left  io  work  out  their  own  regener^- 
tion^  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  people  who  have 
twice  given  civilization  to  the  world,  have  the 
power  within  themselves  again  to  work  out  their 
own  redemption." 

It  may  be  proper  to  keep  strictly  in  view  that 
Mr.  Cobden  chiefly  saw  men  of  rank  an<l  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  and  that  his  remarkn  apply  strict^ 
ly  to  that  class.  A  friend  of  his  and  ours,  who 
has  seen  much  in  Italy,  deplores  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  of  very  different  character.. 
How  far  Mr.  .Cobden  may  have  overlooked  the 
state  of  the  masses  in  Ibxming  the  agreeable 
prospects  here  presented  to  view,  we  are  unable 
to  say ;  but  we. feel  only  too  sure  tha^  till  the 
bulk  of  the  people  are  improved,  all  efforts  at 
political  regenerfittoft  must  be  greatly  Hable  to 
disappdiatment  ' 

LIBSETT   IK  TimKlT. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  prime  minister 
appear  to  be  great  and  good  men.  When  the 
Sultan  came  to  (he  throne,  he  issued  a  declara- 
tion which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
Christian  statesman;  and  ever  since,  he  has 
been  labouring  with  his  whole  soul  in  accordance 
with  that  deckratioh.  None  buta  gr^atman  in 
heart  and  head,  would  have  reigned  as  he  has. 
His  treatment  of  those  Armenians  wiio,  under 
the  inBtructiona  of  American  Missionaries,  have 
tamed  away  from  a  Christianity  of  forme  to  a 
Chriatianity  of  spiritual  life,  has  been  most  re- 
markable. An  indolent  man,  or  a  fearful  mai^, 
or  even  a  conservative  man,  would  have  thought 
it  wise  to  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  to 
let  the  Armeniatl  Patriarch  and  liis  church*  and 
the  American  Missionaries  siding  with  the  peo- 
ple or  with  the  Patriarch,  settle  the  affair  as  they 
might.  But  the  Sulun  has  taken  the.  trouble  to. 
understand  the. matter,  and  the  responsibility  of 
deliverbg  his  faithful  subjects,  charged  with  no 
erime  but  heresy,  from  the  hands  of  their  pow- 
erful and  bigoted  oppressors.  The  scene  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  the  eyes  of  the  worid  will 
be  turned  upon  it  Bible  Missionaries  from  the 
land  of  the  free,  with  their  earnest  pupils  around 
them,  on  one  side ;  the  official  representative  of 
an  old  hierarchy,  sustained  and  urged  on  by 
another  eccle8iasti6^  also  from  the  land  of  the 
free,  persecuting  the  students  of  the  Bible ;  and 
the  great  Turk  taking  the  side  of  the  few  and 
feeble  Bible  men,  merely  because  theirs  is  the 
side  of  righteousness ! 

Tyranny  must  surely  be  in  a  poor  way  when 
the  Sultan  and  the  Pope  abinre^it:  and  freedom 
may  lift  her  persecuted  head  when  they  take  her 
hand.  The  whole  world  is  earnestly  engaged 
in  studying  the  great  questions  of  individual 
rights  and  duties,  and  freedom  b  recovering  back 
the  rights  which  the  violence  of  usurpation  and 
long  ages  of  superstition  have  wrested  away. 
Liberty  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  grasp  of 


tyrants,  and  even  of  honest  men  who  hold  scep- 
tres timorously.  But  what  is  gained  now  will 
be  kept,  we  trust,  until  the  broad  equality  of 
men  is  universally  acknowledged^  and  the  go- 
.vemment  of  God  through  the  people  every  where 
acknowledged.  The  position  of  England  in  all 
tliese  discussions  is  very  grand.  Great  as  is  the 
power  of  hierarchy  in  her  government,  her 
Cannings  and  Cowleys,  and*  her  representatives 
generally,  take  the  side  of  freedom  in  teligious 
opinion.  ^Mercury. 

PHYSIC  FOR  ILI<-BimbR. 

A  sensible  woman  of  the  Doctor's  acquaint- 
ance (the  mother  of  a  jnoung  family)  entered  so 
far  into  his  views  on  this  subjeet,  that  she  taught 
her  children,  from  their  eariiest  childhood,  to  c6n- 
sider  ill-humor  as* a  disorder  to  be  cured  by 
physic.  Accoidingly,  she  had  always  small 
doses  ready  f  and  the  htde  patients,  whenever  it 
was  thodght  needful,  took  rhubarb  for  the  crosS" 
nes8.  No  punishment  was  required.  Peevish- 
ness or  ill-temper  and  rhubarb  were  associated  in 
their  minds  always  as  cause  and  effe(?ts.-*TAs 
Do6tQr.     ... 


D A VID»S  OFFERING. 

*'  Now  tbre6  of  tbe  thirty  captaios  went  down  to  the- 
rock  to  I>avi4,  ratp  the  cave  of  Adullams  and  the  host 
of  the  PhilistiqeB  encamped  in  the*  valley  of  Rephaim. 
And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and  the  Philistinet' 
garrison  was  thiA  at  Bethlehem.  And  David  longed 
and  said,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  ^ 
of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,'  that  is  at  the  gate  I  And  the 
three  brake  throngh  the  host  pf.tbe  Philistines,  and 
drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  by 
the  gate,  and  took  it  and  broUgbt  it  to  David ;  but  David 
would  not  drink  of  h,  but  poured  it  out  to  the  Lord, 
and  said,  'My  God,  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  do  this 
thing:  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  liv<s  in'^eopojdy  ?  for  with  the  leopardjr  of 
their  lives  they  brought  it :  therefoire  he  would  not  drink 
it."-^l  Chromeles  11:  15—19.     2  Samuel  23:  13—17. 

In  the  darkly  frowning  shadow 

Of  Adul lame's  eavern  wall, 
t>ayid  and  his  men  bad  bid  them 

Fh>m  the  wirath  of  Saul. 

Bethlehem  was  Strongly  guarded. 

While  beypnd,  in  war  artay. 
Proud  Philistia's  gathered  legions 

In  their  white  ten^  lay. 

It  was  noon :  the  hot  winds  blowing 

Off  Arabia's  burning  saiid, 
-Mingling  with  the  harvest  sunbeams, 

Swept  across  the  land. 

t>ft  the  monarch's  eye  had  wandered, 
^  To  the  summit  of  that  hillj 
Where^is  native  village  rested —    . 
Loved  and  lovely  still. 

Thoughts  of  other  days  came  o'er  him, 

When,  a  simple  shepherd  boy, 
He  had  sported  on  that  hill  si^. 

Full  of  childish  joy. 

He  reiuembered  one  imre  fountain. 

Gushing,  as  in  childhood,  cow, 
As  he  wiped  the  gathering  sweat-drops 

From  his  heated  brow.  * 
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"  Oh^*  he  said  that  one  woald  sive  bm 
Of  that  water,  clear  and  cold. 

In  the  well  by  Bethlehem's  gateway^ 
Which  1  loved  of  old." 

Straightway,  of  his  followers  faithful, 
.  Three,  the  mightiest,  arose. 
Warriors  were  they,  stern  but  loyal, 
Fearless  of  their  foes. 

Boldly  through  the  armed  hosts  breaking. 
Soon  they  reached  the  fountain's  brink, 

Where  their  King  in  happy  boyhood 
Oft  had  stooped  to  driiJc. 

Paused  they  not)  those  loyal  captains, 
Nor  the  clrstal  waters  quaffed, ' 

But  in  haste  brdught  back  to  David 
Childhood's  healing  draught. 

Steadily  the  monarch  eyed  it, 
Pleasant  looked  the  cup  to  him, 

«  But,*'  he  said,  «*my  men  to  win  it. 
Perilled  life  and  limb. ' 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  driiik  it-^ 

In  this  tempting  cup  I  see 
Fresh  and  wat'm  the  humiUi  life-blood. 

Jeopardied  for  me. 

<^  Though  athirst  and  faint^  I  pour  it 

Out  upon  the  parching  sod. 
Thus,  what  most  I  loved  and  longed  for, 

Offerii)g  to  6od." 

Unto  us  that  deed  descefadeth 
Through  the  ages  it  hath  shone*- 

By  the  shef^rd  king^s  uprightnesa 
Light  for  us  was  sown.; 

Simple  was  it,  yet  how  noble, 

Brilliant  for  all  aftet  time, 
Beautiful  with  self-denial, 

Glorious  1  subliipe! 

If,  amid  red  scenes  of  slaughter,  • 
In  that  war-benighted  day,    '      ^ 

When  Jehovali's  law  was  written —  . 
«<  Blood  Shall  blood  repay." 

David,  homeless,  worn  and  weary. 
Thirsty,  fiiinting  and  forlorn, 

Panting  for  the  pure  cold  water, 
Loved  in  life's  bright  morn. 

Could  forego  the  draught  delicious. 

Looking  only  at  its  cost: 
Shall  a  deed  so  truly  liobloy 

On  our  hearts  be  lost  7  * 

'  Shall  we,  with  the  countless  blessings 
Poured  upon  us  from  on  high — 
With  the  face  of  plenty  beaming 
On  us  smilingly — 

Do  the  thing  hs  deemed  unholy  7 
Shall  we  careless  quench  ourthirat, . 

When,  to  fill  our  pleasant  vessels, 
Human  heart-strings  burst  7  ^ 

Shall  we  walk  in  glistering  raiment, 
Through  untold,  oppression  gained, 

When  by  blood  and  tears  and  sortew, 
Every  thfead  is  stained  7 

Does  the  glorious  gospel  message 

Nothing  holier  impart, 
With  its  Words  of  love  and  mercy 

Written  on  the  heart  7 


With  its  heaven  descended  motto 

Ever  present  to  our  view, 
"  What  ye  would  receive  from  others. 

That  to  others  db  7" 

God  forbid  that  we  should  offer, 

In  direct  obedience  now. 
Less  than  David  at  Adullam 

By  his  gift  aiid  vow. 


StTMMAtLY  OP  NEWS.. 
<  CoMORBSs. — In  the  Senate.  Resolutions  of  the 
Leffislatures  of  Illiqois  and  New  Jersey,  in  favour 
of  Whitney's  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  nave  been 

E resented;  also,  resolutions  of  the  New  Jersey 
egislatnr^,  in  favour  of  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbours  by  the  General  Qovernment.  On  the 
8th,  a  petition  was  presented  from  inhabitants  of 
Virginia,  pr4yin|(  that  the  prooeeda  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands  might  be  set  apart'  for  the  eventual 
abolition  of  slavery,  by  usin^  the  sum  so  obtained 
for  th^  purchase  and  manumission  of  female  infant 
slaves.  It  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  laying  the  question  of  reception  on  th^  table, 
liie  Treaty  was  under  conMddration  in  long  Ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  about  eight  hour^  average  da- 
ration,  up  to  the  10th  inst.,  when,  after  undergoing 
several  imp9Hant  amendments,  it  was  finally. rati* 
fied,  aa  is  underatoqd,,by  a  vote  of  38  to  14.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  transmit  it  to  Mexico,  for  the 
ratification  of  tnat  Government. 

House  of  Repre^entatives.-^A  bill  to  relieve 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  attendance 
on  Circuit  duti^s^  during  one  year,'  was  pased. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  the  Judges  to 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the  appeal  calendar, 
on  which  cases  have  greatly  accumulated.  The 
bill  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal' year,  was  passed,  137  to  15. 

^The  Government  has  negotiated  a  loan  of 
$5,000,009. 

^  Pennsylvania  LsorsLATTTas. — A  petition,  from 
sundry  inhabitants  of  Chester  and  Luicaster  coun- 
ties, was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for 
certam  changes  in  the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
proposing  that  all  persons  should  be  left  at  liberty 
to  observe  sQch'days  as  to  them  may  seem  best. 
This  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee,  a  re- 
port was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
m  which  the  reliffious  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is 
argued  at  considerable  length,  and  the  following 
*  resolution  i 


Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  would  be 
wrong  to  grant  the  request  of  the  petitioners  \  and 
that  the  committee  be  discharged  frojfn  the  further 
consideratbn  <^  the  subject.  This  resolution  being 
twice  read,  was  adoptea  by  tho  house. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  from  J^ew  Orleans  to 
Mobile  has  oonunenced  operation &• 

Yucatan. — An  extensive  rising  of  the  Indian 
population,  having  for  its  obiect  the  destruction  of 
the  white  race,  has  taken  place  in  this  Peninsula. 
It  is  reported  that  they  have  overrun  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  territorj^  of  the,  state,  idanffhterine  the 
inhabitants,  destroying  the  houses,  and  completely 
laying  waste  the  countrv.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment and  alarm  prevailea  among  the  white  iohabi- 
tants,  who  were  procuring  arras  and  ammunition 
from  Cuba,  and  making  great  exertions  to  defend 
themselves. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Conlinaed  from  page  402.) 

Robert  Barclay  Was  bom  at  GordonstoaQ,  io 
the  shire  of  Moray,  4he  !^d  of  the  10th  month, 
1048.*  When  very  young  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  promising  genius ;  and,  after  passing 
through  the  best  schools  in  his  native  country, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  Scottish  College 
at  Paris,  of  which  bie.  uncle  was  the  rector. 
Here  he  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his  studies, 
as  to  gain  the  notice  and  particohir  approbation 
of  the  masters  of  the  college  $  and  became  espe- 
cially a  &Tourite  with  his  uncle,  who  offered  to 
make  him  heir  to  all  his  property,  (which  was 
very  considerable,)  if  he  would  remain  with 
lmir«  But  his  father,  fearing  that  he  might  be- 
come tainted  With  the  superstitions  of  Popery, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  mother's  dying  re- 
quest, went  to  Paris  in  order  to  bring  him  home, 
when  he  was  not  much  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  uncle  still  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  retaxTH ;  and  proposed  to  purchase,  and  give 
to  him  immediately,  an  estate  greatejr  th^n  his 
paternal  one.  Robert  replied,  ^^  He  is  ^ny  father, 
and  most  be  obeyed.'*  Thus  he  sacrificed  in- 
terest to  filial  duty ;  and  the  ^ncIe,  disobliged^ 
left  his  property  to  the  college,  and  to  other  re- 
ligiousr  houses  in  France. 

Robert  Barclay  returned  to  Scotland  in  1664 ; 
two  years  after  which,  his  father  became  united 
in  membership  to  Friends.  So  far  from  endea- 
vours being  used  to  gain  Over  the  son  to  this 
persuasion,  it  was  the  express  desire  of  the  pa- 
rent, that  he  should  have  his  religion  from  con- 
viction, rather  than  from  imitation;  which  ac- 
cordin^y  proved  the  case.  For,  having  freely 
and  extensively  visited  all  his  relations  and 
friends,   in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of 


•  Corraipoiiding  to  the  ad  of  Itt  month,  1640,  New 
Style. 


whatever  relifioos  denomination,  aud  particular- 
ly those  of  me  Romatf  Catholic  body ;  having 
also  strictly 'examined  how  far  both  their  princi 
pies  and  practices  were  consonant  with  the 
Scriptdres  of  truth ;  he  found  himself  constrain- 
ed, upon  the  same  ground  of  real  conviction  as  his 
father  had  been,  to  embrace  the  same,  doctrine 
and  course  of  life.  If  is  by  no  means  evident, 
that  ^e  was  induced  simply  through  the  means 
of  preaching,  to  make  this  change;  indeed,  his 
own  clear  explanation,  which  will  be  shordy 
given,  leads  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  but 
more  especially  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Jaffray, 
one  pf  Ms  intimate  friends,  who  asserted  that  he 
was  •*  rfacfied  in  the  time  of  silence."  Althou^, 
during  his  father's  imprisonment  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  the  governor  denied  him  all  access  to 
him  for  the  sptoe  of  several  months  ;  yet  he  had 
had  sufficient  occasion  to  obsexve  the  circum- 
spect example,  and  genuine  piety  of  his  worthy 
parent,  as  well  as  that  of  other  servants  of  the 
Lord,  who  entertained  similar  views;  and  his 
mind  was  in  consequence  imbued  with  8(mie 
*< general  impressions"  in  favour  of  Friends;* 
till  at  length,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Vry  Recordf  **  he  came  by  the  power  of  God  to 
be  reached  and  made  to  boW  "  before  the  Truth. 
At  this '  juncture,  John  Swintoune  and  James 
Halliday  were  particularly  helpful  to  him  as  in- 
etruments ;  and  perhaps  it  might  liave  been  one 
of  these  individuals,  who  uttered  those  few 
words,  attributed  to  some  minister  who  was 
present  at  the  first  meeting  Robert  Barclay  at-- 
tended,  and  wbichare  said  to  have  had  considera- 
ble effect  on  his  mind:^ — ^they  were  these-^'In 
stillness  there  is  fulness,  in  fulness  there  is  no« 
thingness,  in  nothingness  there  are  all  things." 
His  own  explanation  above  alluded  to,  appears 
in  ^e  following  passage  in  the  *' Apology," 
where,  speaking  of  himself,  he  says,— «« Who, 
not  by  strength  of  argument,  or  by  a  particular 
disquisition  of  each  doctrine,  and  convincement 
of  my  understanding  thereby,  came  to  receive 
and  bear  witness  to  the  Truth ;  Ind  by  being 
aecrdly  reached-  by  'this  Life.  For,  when  I 
came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people, 
I  felt  a  secret  power  amongst  them  which  touch- 
ed my  heart ;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found 
the  evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised 
up ;  and  so  I  became  thus  knit  and  united  unt0 
them,  hungering  more  and  mofeafter  the  inerease 
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of  Uiis  power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  find  my- 
self perfectly  redeemed.'* — Prop.  xi.  sect.  7. 

Some  account  of  his  religious  experience  from 
his  youth,  is   contained  in  the  succeeding  ex- 
tract, given  nearly  in  his  own.  words,  from  ano- 
ther of  his  publications,  which  is  a  treatise  on 
•*  Universal  Lofye :  "*— «*  My  first  education  from 
my  infancy,  fell  among  the  strictest  sort  ^1^  Cal- 
vinists;  those  of  ofir  country  being  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  severest  of  that  sect ;  in 
heat  of  zeal  surpassing  not  only  Geneva,  fi-om 
whence  they  derive  their  pedigree,  b^t  all  other 
reformed  churches  abroad.     1  had  scarce  got  out 
of  my  childhood,  when  I  was,  by  peifmission  of 
Divine  Providence,  east  among  the  company*  of 
Papists ;  and  my  tender  years  and  immature  ca- 
•pacity,  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  insinua- 
tions that   w^re  used  to  prosislyte.  me  to  ths^ 
way,  I  became  quickly  defiled  with  tbe  pollu- 
tions thereof;  and  6pntinued  so  for  a'time,  umil 
it  pleas^  God,  through  his  rich  love  and  mercy, 
to  deliver^  me  out  of  those  snares,,  and  to  give  me 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  evQ  of  that  way. 
In  both  these  sects,  Ihad^  abundant  occasiops  to 
receive  impressions  contrary  to  this  principle  of 
love:  seeing  the  straitness  of  sevepE^  of  their 
doctrines,  as  well  as  their  practice  of  {jersecution^ 
do  abui\dandy  declare,  how  opposite  they  are  to 
universal  loye.    The  time  that  interv^jne^  be- 
tween my  forsaking  tbe  Churph'of  Rome,  and 
uniting  with  those  with  whom  1  now  stand  en- 
gaged, I  k^pt  myself  free  from  joining  with  any 
sort  of  people,  though  I  .took  liberty  to  hear 
several.    My  convei*se  was  most  with  th(^se 
who  inveigh  much  against  judging,  and  auch 
kind  of  severity :  which  latitude  tnay  perhaps 
be  esteemed  the  ott\er  extreme,  opposite  to  th^ 


preciseness  of  these  other  sects ;  whereby  I 
also  received .  an  opportunity  to  ktiow,  what 
usually  is  pretended  on  that  side  iike^^ise.  As 
fi>r  those  I  am  inow  united  to«  I  justly  es^m 
them  to  be  the  true  followers  aod  serv^tsiof 
Jesus  Christ," 

Through^preat  love,  watchfulness,  and  fidelity 
to  the  inwaid  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  «<  the 
true  Light,"  Robert  Barclay  early  cs^me  forth  a 
realoua  and  able  witness  for  it,  taking  up  his 
cross  to  the  glory  and  friendship  of  this  world, 
amd  despising  the  shame  .that  attended  his  own- 

'  ing  this  testimony ;  for.  he  esteemed  <*  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea- 
sures in  Egypt,"  and  counted  all  things  but  loss 
itt  comparison  of  winning  Christy  and  being 

found  in  Him.  After  this  manner,  he  rapidly 
advanced,  it  may  be  said,  both  with  regard  to 
stature  and  strength,  to  such  a  growth  in  grace 
and  saving  knowledge,  as  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  many.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
called  out  to  the  public  ministry ;  and,  receiving 
ALb  gift  M  as  his  greatest  crown  or  dignity,"  la- 
bcured^o  folfil  the  services  required  «t  his  hand, 
in  bringing  others  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
and  his  .li^our  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


Aldiough  he  did  not  believe  it  requited  of  hin, 
to  travel  so  extensively  as  some  others  in  this 
work,  (there  being  ample  room  for  variety  in 
the  administraUon  of  heavenly  wisdom  to  her 
children,)  w,e  .fitid  him,  in  this  respect,  very 
highly  ei^teemed  inf  love  by  his  fellow-servants. 
William  Penn  styles  him  an  "  acccfmplished 
minister , of -Christ;"  though,  perhaps, not  in- 
tending to  convey  what  may  in  this  day  be  un- 
derstood by  that  phr^e.  George  Fox,  who  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  eul<^,  but  rather  sen- 
tentious in  his  commendatiens,  testifies  of  Robert 
Barclay,  that  he  was  *^  a  wise  and  faithful  minis- 
ter .of  Christ— who  did  good  service  for  the-Lord, 
—•turning  people  from  darkless  to  light" 

Before  turning  from  these  striking  specimens 
of  th6  efi*ect  of  submission  to  .Divine  power  in 
its  operation  oi^  the  soul,  it  will  be  proper,  for 
the  sake  of  those  readers  who  piay  need  such 
info];mationv  at  least  to  advert  very  briefly  to 
^Robert  Barclay's  character  as  &n  author,  and  to 
one  of  his  engagements  in  the!  line.  He  was 
considerably  exercised  in  controversy,  from  the 
many  contradictions  which  ia  that  day  were 
Ipoured  forth  upqn  this  view  of  the  Truth,  and 
upon  him  for  its  sake,  chiefly  in  his  own  coun- 
'tiy; .  In  iHese,  he  ever  acquitted  himself  with 
honour  to  his  religioqs  profession ;  but  particu- 
larly by  **An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian 
Divinity,"  held  by  the  people  catted  Quakers, 
which  volume  was  published  in  Latin  so  early 
as  the  28th  y^r  of  his'  agQ ;  his  first  piece  hav- 
ing appeared  in  print  six  yeai^  before.  *•  This 
was,"  says  William  Penn,  *«  tlie  most  eompre- 
heiisive  of  all  his  pieces.  It  came  out  at  the 
olose  of  a  long  and  sharp  engagement  between 
us  of  this  kinifdomt  and  a  tonfoderacy  of  adve^ 
saries  of  almost  all  persuasions,  ft  was  his 
happiness  both  to  live  in  a  more  re'tired  corner, 
and  to  enjoy  at  that  time  a  spaqe  of  quiet  above 
his  brethren  t  which,  with  the  consideriition  of 
their  three '  or  four  ye^rs*  toil,  and  a  sense 
of  .service  in  himself,  put  him  upon  undertaking 
and  publishing  this  discourse,  as  an  essay  towards 
the  prevention  of  futul«  controversy.  It  first 
lays  down  our  avowed  principles  of  belief  and 
practice — [after  which]  he  has  put  the  6bjee- 
tions  which  he  had  collected  out  of  our  adver- 
saries^ book»-^and  answers  them;  and  lastly 
cites  divers  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
especially  some  of  the  primitive  ages,  for  further 
illustiration  and  confirmation^—.  The  method 
and  style  of  the  book  may  be  soinewhat  singu- 
lar, and  like  a  scholar ;  Tor  we  make  that  sort  of 
learning  no  part  of  our  divine  science.  But  that 
was  not  io  show  kimsdf;  but  out  of  his  tender' 
ness  to  scholars,  and,  as  far  as  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  Truth  would  permit,  in  condescen- 
sion to  their  education^  and  way  of  treating 
those  points  herein  handled."  It  has  passed 
through  many  English  and  also  foreign  editions, 
being  translated  into  several  languages.  Among 
those,  who  froiil  that  day  to  the  present  have 
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joined  the  Society  by  convincement,  not  a  few 
have  ieerk  led  to  do  $0y  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book.  Several  have  been  the  testiihonies  given 
in  its  favour  by  authors  of  repute.  "  I  am  not 
ashamed,''  says  one,  "  to  own,  that  I  have  with 
great  pleasure  read  over  Mr.  Barclay's  Apolog;^ 
£oT  Quakerism;  and  do  ideally  think  it  the  most 
masterly,  charitable,  and  reasonable  system,  that 
I  have'iever  seen.  It  solves  the  nuiterous  diffi- 
culties raised  by  other  sects,  and  by  turns  thrown 
at  one  another,  and  shows  all  parts  of  Scripture 
to  be  uniform,  and  consistent.?  Cato's  Letters, 
or.  Essays  on  Liberty,  civR  and  religious,  by 
Gordon  and .  Trenchard,  1720,  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 
Another  author,  Norris,  a  mitiister  of'  the 
**  Established  Church,"  declares,  "  I  cannot  think 
Quakerism  inconsiderable,  as  the  pt'incipl^s  of 
it  sure  laid  down 'and  managed  by  Barclay. 
That  great  and  general  contempt  they'  lie  u^der, 
does  not  hinder  rae  from  thinking  the  sect  of 
Quakers  to  be  far  .the  most  considerable  of  any 
that  4iTide  from,  the  Church,  in  case  the  Quaker^ 
ism  that  is  generally  held,  be  the  same  with  that 
which  Mr.  Barclay  has  delivered  to  the  world 
as  such;  whom  I  take  to  be  so  great  a  man, 
that  I  profesis  freely,  I  had  rather  engage  against 
a  hqadred  Bellarmins,  Hardfogs,  and  Stapletons, 
than  with  ouq  Barclay."  And  again,,  that  he 
knew  of  no  religion  so  rich  in  reputation  for 
great  men,  but  might  be  glad  of  the  accession  of 
such  a  writer.  Of ,  Diviae  Light,  Tract,  iL 
p,  32. 

In  truth,  to  adopt  nearly  the  Words  of  a  candid 
writer,  Robert  Barclay's  qualifications  for.  con- 
troversial labour,  were  unusually  Eminent ;  being 
not  only  master  of  useful  literature,  but  of  a  clear 
comprehension,  a  capacious  reach  of  thought,  a 
close  and  convincing  manner  of  reasoning,  de- 
livered in  a  forcible  style,  though  plain  and  un- 
affected. The  excellency  of  his  temper,  height- 
ened by  the  influence  of  reHgionj  preserved  him 
in  coolness,  that  his  judgment  was  not  l)irQded 
by  any  degree  of  passion;  whilst. his' regard  to 
undisguised  truth  prevented  him  from  flattering 
error,  or  excusing  calumny.'  His  enlightened 
mind  penetrated  ,to  th^e  hottom  of  his  subject ; 
and  this  imparted  a  clearness  of  method,  vrhic,h, 
with  the  weight  of  his  arguments,  proved  him 
an  overmatch  for  his'antagbnists. 

It  is  not  requisite  here  to  enlarge  any  farther 
on  this  authoi^s  productions.  An  ample  survey 
of  them  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  '*  A 
short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Robert  Barclay,"  published,  in  1802.  William 
P^nix  also  wrote  a  preface  to  his  Collected 
Works,  in  which  there  is  a  particular  recom- 
mendation of  the  several  treatises  of  which  it 
consists.  This  introduction,  for  the  lively  spiri- 
tual sentiments  pervading  it,  can  scarcely  be  read 
'without  advantage  by  those  who  have  a  true 
relish  for  divine  things. 

(T«b«  MDUMicd.) 


FOTFiiendt'  Review. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  JOHN  CROOK. 

Our  late  and  valuable  friend  John  Griffith, 
informed  Robert  Dudley  that  John  Crook,  one 
of,  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  ministers 
amongst  the  people  called  Quakers,,  was  remark- 
able-on  many  accounts, 'especially  during  the 
violent  persecutions  of  that  people,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL^ — ahtge  portion  whereof  feU  to 
this  man*  It  was.  observable  that  his  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  such,  that  he  frequently,  in  these 
tiihes  at  ^eaf' affliction,  whilst  free  from  impri- 
sonoients,  continued  his  declarations  in  );>ublie 
meetings  /or  upward&i  of  three  hours,  during  the 
whole  of  which)  such  authority  attended,  as  to 
eodvince  many  <of  his  auditory  that  nothing  short 
of  a  Divine  commissioa  -  could  produce  the 
baptizing  effects  attending  his  ministry ;  in  con- 
sequence whereof,  many  wer^  joined  to  the 
Society  of  which  he  wks  a  member,  through 
his  lahqurs,  and  became  ornaments  thereof. 

He  outlived  those  days  of  dark  intolerance, 
some  years,  much  beloved  for  the  remembrance 
of.  his  past  services  and  sufferiAgs  in  the  noble 
cause,  of  religion ;'  and  frequently  appeared  in 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  very  long  testimonies 
of  sound  dodtvme  and  pleasing  ejcpressions. 
But  some  deeply  exercised  minds*  amongst  his 
friends  observed,  wiih  concern,  that  that  energy 
of  melting  virtue,  which  had  accompanied  his 
gospel  labours  in  former  times,  to  their  great 
consolation,  was  now  very  little,  if  at  all,  felt  to 
attend  His  ministry. 

\Two  of .  these  weighty  elders,  from  a  sense  of 
doty,  when  they  found  theit  minds  suitably 
quidified,  waited  on  him,  and,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  deference  due  to  his  age,  expe- 
rience and  great  worth,  communicated  their  fears 
on  this  account,  und  intimated  their  wish  that 
h^  would  look  at  this  matter,  and'  seek  to  that 
Gracious  Beibg,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
so  effi^ctually  engaged  for  many  years,  and  with 
such  remarkable  success,  for  his  blessed  counsel 
on  this  subject,  and  at  a  suitable  time  favour 
them  with  the  result  of  his  deliberation  on  what 
they  had  laid  before'  him.  He  received  their 
communication  wrdi  great  meekness,  and,  af\er 
some  W6eks,  waited  on  them,  in  a  broken,  tender 
frame  of  miiid,  letting  them  know,  with  many 
tears,  that  their  brotherly,  or  rather  fatherly  con-^ 
duct  toward  him,  was  a  kindness  ^at  he  should 
never  fbrget,  and  that,  upon  deep  thoughtfuhiess 
on  the  subject  referred  to  him,  he  found  there 
was  ample  cause  for  it,  abd  he  looked  on  them 
as  messengers  of  love  from  his  great  Master  to 
warn  him  of  his  dangerous  situation ;  and  then 
related  how  he  now  found  he  had  gradually  and 
impercepdbly  sliddeii  off  in  these  times  of  publie 
tranquillity  from  receiving  his  ministry  through 
that  pure  unmixed  channel,  through  whieh  he 
had  formerly  received  it  The  spring  of  the 
jninistry,  he  said,  daring  the  fierce  trials  of  per- 
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feciition,  flowed  so  copiously  through  him,  that 
he<feU  little.labdur  to  coiqe  at  it.  But,  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  Church's  tranquillity,  he,  from 
the  love  he  had  felt  ibr  the  cause,  delivered  words 
as  they  occurred  to  him  in  the  public  assemblies, 
which  he  did  not  perceive  (tiU  their  kind  intima^ 
tion  to  him)  were  only  from  his  natural  powers 
as  a  man,  and  nol  from  the  Divine  gift  of  gospel 
ministry  as  formerly;  of  which  he  wa»  now 
fiiUy.  convinced,  and  returned  praises  iWr  his 
gseat  ideliveranoe,  where  &rst  doe,  and  gratitude 
to  them  as  insuniments  thereof. 

He  continued*  for  three  years  after  ihisv  iqnite 
silent  as-  a  minister,  ailid  about  that  time  he  again 
broke  forth  in  a  few  -words,  just  as  at  first  com- 
ing out  in  the  ministry,  'and  gradually  increased 
in  nis  gift  to  the  comfori  and  edtficationvof  his 
friends,  and  wad  always  very  careful  exet  after, 
not  to  exceed  the  ineasure  ef  Divine  opening 
with  which  be  was  ftivoured,  in  the  ezerdse  <^ 
nis  gift. 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  - 


For  Priendt'  Rerlev. 
-,  SEVENTH 


MONTH,  1829. 

Being  on  a'  ^isit  to  ray  esteemed  kinsman 
_^  .  ^  in  Montgomery  coudty,  we  were 
proceeding  one  First  day  morning  to  meeting  in. 
his  carriage,  when,  in  passing  through  an  open 
piece  of  wood,  out  fore  wheel  atruck  ajptomp, 
by  which  a  vswiogletree  was  broken. 

My  cousin  quickly  remarked*  we:now  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  kindness  of 
our  neighbours,  B.  and  Y.,  who  were  fast  ap- 
proaching, on  their'way  to  their  respective  places 
of  worship,  the  former  being  a  Baptist,  the  latter, 
a  Presbyteriap.' 

Having  met,  the;  former  stopped  his  waggon^ 
observing,  ^*Why,  neighbour  W.,  you  have 
broken  a  swingletree,"  and,  at  the  same  time 
taking  out  a  hatchet,  addec^  *'  I  seldom  travel 
without  havings  Ais  tool,  with  me,,  and,  by 
the  help  of  it,  I  hope  I  can  be  of  ^ome  service 
to  you."  He  then  went  into  the  wood  in  tjuest 
of  a  suitable  stick  to  replace  our  broken  tree. 

By  ^is  time  our  Presbyterian  friend  drew  up, 
zud  asked,  ^  What's  wanting,  neighbour  W.?" 
'*  Not  much,"  replied  my  cousin^  **  only -a  little 
Presbyterian  help."  **In  what  way  will  you 
have  it,"  rejoined  the  ready  Calvii^ist.  <*  In  the 
shape  of  a  good  leather  strap,  if  convtoient,"  re- 
sponded my  cousin,  who,  by  the  by  peiteived 
he  could  spare  one  without  much  difficulty. 

So,  without  further  delay,  the  strap  was  brought 
round  to  the  place  where  it  was  needed,  in  CHrder. 
to  secure  our  new  swingletree. 
'  Whilst  our.  two  kind  friends  tirere  thus  en- 
gaged, Y.,  with  an  arch  look,  said,  ^*JMr.  B. 
don't  you  think  we  are  doing  wrong  in  helping 
these  Quakers  to  meeting?"  ««Why,  yes/' 
rejoined  the  grey  headed  Baptist^  ^  if  our  fore- 1 
lathers  did  right  in  preventing  them  by  lodging.] 


them  in  jails,**  «*  Ah,"  replied  the  iulerrogatoc, 
<*  neighbour  W.  our  forefathers  sometimes  sadly 
mistook  the  proper  use  of  jails." 

'•Friend  Y."  returned  my  courteous  kins- 
ixiaj!i,  **  there  i^  but  o;ie  class  of  men  who  ac- 
knowledge, and  condemn  errors."*  **  Aud  vhat 
class  is  that,"  queried  the  other  ?  «« That  class," 
continued  my  kind  cousin,  **  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Noblemen.*'  W^ith  that  we  parted, 
(a9  Christians  should  part)  having  tested  thedu- 
position  of  our  neighbours  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. 

To  me  this  little. meeting  in  xthe  wood  was 
not.  only  yery  pleasing,  t)ut.  profitable,  and  I 
therefore  ihe  more  readily  make  this  meinoran* 
dum  <^it.  , 

'  'vBe  ye  Ulerefone  kind  one  to  another,  t^ider- 
hearted,  forgiving  on^  another,  even  as  God  fpr 
Christ>  sake  halh  foigivcn  you." 

ANiscK. 


SPEECfl  OF  H.  COBDEN,  M.  P,*  ON  NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 

According  to  accounts  received  by  the  late 
arnval,'  the  British  government  has  resolved 
to  add  v^r^  considerably  to  the  existing  estab- 
lishment for  national  defence,.  The  following 
extracts  from  a.  speech  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
First  month  last,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Man* 
Chester,  present  a  forcible  view  of  the  absillfditj 
of  this -measure*  The  speaker,  we  may  recol- 
lect, is  a  member  of  •  Parlianient,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  fre^  trade. 

'  <*  You  will  bear  me  out  that,  throughout  the 
long  agitation  for  free-trade,  the.jnost  earnest 
men  who  po-operated  with  us,  were  those  who 
constantly  advocated  free-trader  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  material  advantages  which  it 
would  bring  to  the  community,  but  for  the  far 
loftier  motive,  of  securing  permanent  peace  be- 
tween nations.     I  believe  it  was  that  considera- 
tion that  mainly  drew  .to  our  ranks  that  great 
accession  of  mbisters  of  religion  that  gave  so 
powerful  an  impetus  to  our  progress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  agitation;  and  I,  who  have 
known  most  of  the  leading  men  connected  with 
the  struggle,  and  have,  had  the  opportunity  of 
understandiqg  their  motives,  may  say  ^at  I  be- 
lieve the  most  earnest,  persevering,  and  devoted 
of  our  coadjutors  have  been  men   who  were 
prompted  by  ihoHe  loftier,  those  purely  moral 
and  religious  motives,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
especially  for  the  object  of  peace.     Now,  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  of  those  men  has  shared 
with  me  in  the  shock   which  my  feelings  sus- 
tained, when,  within  one  short  twelvemonth 
almost,  aft  to  we  bad  announced   ourselves  as 
free-traders  to  the  world,  we  are  stardcd  with 
the  announcement  that  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  warlike  armaments.     ...     .     .     .    Now 

what  I  wish  to  stipuUto  widi  you  and  the  people 
of  England  is  this^  thi^t  the  question  before  im  is 
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iiot  a  military  question ;  it  is  not  a  naval  qaes- 
tion ;  it  is  a  question  for  civilians*  to  4iecide. 
When  we  are  at  war,  then  the  men.  with  red 
eoats,  and  ^^words  bytheir  sides,  may  step*  in, 
»nd  do  their'  work.  Bttt  we  are  now  in  peace, 
end  we  wish  to  reap  thefrtlits  of  peace  ;  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  we  must  calcalate  for  ourselves 
the  6onlingencie9  of  a  possible  war.  It  is  a, 
eiviUan*s  qitestion ;  it  is  a  question  ifor  the  tax- 
payers, who  have  to  maintain  the  cost  of  war — 
it  is  a  question  for  the  merchants,  for  the  manu- 
faetnrers,  for  the  shopkeepers,  for  the  operatives, 
for  ths  farmefs  of  this  countrjr.  What  is  tiiis 
pf  o^pect.of  a  war  T  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 
Von;  I  say,  are  competent;  to  judge,  better  than 
military  men ;  you  arie  more  impartial ;  you  are 
disinterested;  at. aU  events,  your  interest  does 
not  lie  OB  the  side  of  war.  Any  man  irho-can. 
read  a  book  giving  an  accoiint  of  Prande,  who- 
caa  read  a  translation  from  a  French  newspaper, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  statis- 
tics of  the  progress  of  their  manufactures,  their 
eommerce^  and  their  Wealthy— any  man,  I  say, 
who  can  study  these  things,  is  as  competent  as 
'Miy  Soldier  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  war.  I 
hav^  had  better  opportunities  than  any  soldier  of 
studying  Aese  things ;  and  I  say,  there  never 
was  a  time  ih  the  history  of  France  and  England 
when  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  pacific 
pKllicy  i^  France,  and  especially  towards  this 
kingdom,  ihan  there  is  at  this  moment  .  • 
There  are  five  or  six  mflUonsof  proprietors  of 
real  estate  in  Fr4nc6 :  you  have  not  a  tendi  of 
the  number  in  England.  Those  tfre  all  thriftyi 
painstaking,  careful  med,  all  with  their^littie  sav- 
ings, their  Kttle  hoards  of  five-franc  pieces,  dl 
most  anxious  to  do  something  f6r  their  children, 
•y-lbr  there  is  not  a  more  affectionate  or  domes- 
tic race  on  the  earth  than  the  Ffiench:  I  have 
eeen  with  horror  and  shame,  and  indignation  the 
way  in  whioh  some  of  oiir  newspapers  have 
Spoken  of  the  French  people.  ;  ...  .  Noiv, 
I  want  us  to  understand  a  little  better  about  these 
foreigners.  Tou  may  remember  that,  abont 
three  weeks  or  a  mouth  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
address  to  the  electors  a  felv  remarks  at  Newton, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  out  friend  Mr% 
Henry,  and  there  I  let  fall  some  renkarks  favoura- 
Ue  to  a  reduction  of  our  armaments,  and  show- 
ing how  necessary  it  wits  that  we  should  reduce 
our  expenditure,  to  carry  out  our  fiscal  reforms., 
I  little  dreamt  then,  that,  within  a  few  hours  of 
that  time,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Rouen,  the 
HaneheMet  of  France,  at  which  1,800  persons 
assembled  at  a  public  dinner  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  piarliamentary  reform :  and  there  a  g^n- 
deman  was  making  a  vpeech  so  similar  to  my 
own,  that  he  sent  me  a  newspaper,  and  express- 
ed his  astonishment  that  our  two  speeches  should 
have  been  made,  withoc^t  collusion,  so  similar  to. 
each  other.  I  will  read,  if  you  please,  this  gen- 
tieman's  remarks.  This  gentleman,  M.  Vicineti 
Qays :  *  How  hmg  will  it  tdte  to  turv  from  theory 


into  practice  the  very  simple  idea,  that,  apart 
from  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  we  do  so 
often  quote,  but  so,  seldom  practice,  and  upon  the 
merest  calculations  of  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
nations  have  a  far  different  mission  tdpon  earth 
than  to  excite  in  each  other'  niutuai  fear?  How 
long  will  it  be  before  they  discover  the  selfi^ 
objects  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  persuad- 
ing them  that  the  nam^  of  a  foreigner  is  syno- 
nymous ivith  that  of ,  enemy  ?  VJThen  will  they 
learn  th^t,  as  children  of  the  same  Father,  their 
real  and  only  enemies,  those  which  they  oDght 
to  struggle  to  destroy,  are  ignorance,  oppression, . 
misery,  and  ebperstition  f  that'  in^  proclaiming 
their  •  mutual  friendships,  they  will  tend  to  the 
consolidation  Of  peaceful  relations  with  each 
other? — when  will  they  discover  that  the  main^ 
tenance  of'  formidable  armaihents,  in  countries 
^hose  nationality  is  not  seriously  menaced,  in- 
flicts an  evil  upon  a]!,  and  confers  benefits  on 
none  ?  But,  better  to  define  my  idea,  do  you 
not  think  that  if,  confident  ofthe  maintenance  of 
an  honorable  peace,  we.  were  to  deduct  from  the 
500  millions  francs  which  our  army  and  navy 
tost  OS,  twetity  millions  to  k>e  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation oPthe  people,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  20,000  soldiers  into  road 
makers;  if  we  gave  back  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures  50,000  more  soldiers,  leaving  in 
bur  pockets  the  sum  which  they  Qost  to  pay  and 
support  them — think  you  not  that  this  woiAd  be 
a  good,  result  of  the  efiiente  cordiale.  Do  you 
not  think  that  this  example  of  coVnmon  sense, 
and  feeling  of  security  given  by  us,  would  Have 
its  influence  upon  the'other  countries  of  Europe, 
would  lead  to  other  disarmaments,  would  facili- 
tate everywhere  those  fiscal  reforms  whicih  are 
postponed  from  day  to  day  on  the  plea  of  the 
necessities  of  the  treasury,  and  would  give  to 
productive  industry  that  capital  and  labour  which 
are  now  diverted  into  unproductive  channels  V 
•  .  .  .  While  in  a"  state  of  profound 
peace,  it  is  for  the  tax-payers  of  England  to  de- 
cide whether  you  will  run  the  risk  of  war  and 
keep  your  money  in  jour  pockets,  or  whether 
you  will  allow  an  additional  number  of  then  in 
red  coats  and  blue  ^jackets  to  live  in  idleness 
nndei^preteince  of  protecting  you.  I  am  for  act- 
ing justly  and  fairly,  and  holding  out  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  all  the  world ;  and  I  am  for 
taking  upon  myself,  so  far  as  my  share  extends, 
all  the  risk  of  any  thing  that  may  happen  to  me, 
without  pa3ring  for  another  soldier  or  another 
sailor.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  question  of 
whether  you  will  have  more  armamehts,  that 
yotir  as  eiviliane,  tte  competent  to  decide.  Ton 
have  already  laid  out,  or  wdl  expend  this  year, 
seventeen  millions  sterling  upon  your  armaments; 
and  it  is  a  <;[uestion  upon  which  you  are  compe- 
tent to  decide,  whether  the  best  possible  use  is 
made  of  your  money-^whether,  for  instance, 
the  navy  for  which  you  pay  so  lagi^ely,  is  really 
employed  in  the  best  way,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
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,the  way  best  calculated  to  do  that  which  these 
men  profess  themselves  so  anxious  to  do,  if  you 
will  only  give  them  moie  money, — to  protect 
your  shores.  Where  do  you  think  all  the  great 
line-of-battle  ships  are  gone  to  ?  I  have  picked 
up  a  few  notes  abroad,  for  I  have, travelled  by 
water  as  well  as  land,  and  I  venture  to  say  tl^at 
there  is  not  more  perfect  idleness  or  more  demo- 
ralization, the  consequence  of  idlenesis,  going  on 
in  the  same  space,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
than  in  our  ships,  of  war,  for  want  of  having 
something  to  do.  Where  do  yoa  find  these 
great  line-of-battle  ships  which  you  pay  for  and 
equip,  and  keep  ready  for  sailing,  iit  your  har^ 
«bours,  with  such  magnificent  display  of  power 
and  science  ?  Do  they'  go  in  those  directions 
where  you  have  most  extensive  commerce  t  Do 
they  go  in  the  direction  of  Hambui^h,  which  is 
the  great  port  of  Europe?.  You  never 'see -an 
■En^ish  man-pf-war  there*  Do  they  go  to  the 
Bakic,  where  you  have  s,o  much  trade  ?  Rarely 
b  it  that  a  m^-of-war  goes  there ;  you  seldoqa 
see  one  there ;  there  is  rough  weather,  and  there 
are  not  inany  attractions  on /shore  there.  Well, 
go  then  to  Ameriea,  to  North  America,,  and  I 
suppose,,  ere  Idngf  we  shall  do  one-fifth  or  pne- 
sixth  of  all  our  foreign^ trade  with  the  United 
States — w&  shall  come  to  that,  fhope^  very  soon, 
*— are  there  any  of  these  griiat  men-of-war  on  the 
coast  of  North  Americisi?  Why  it  is  the  rares^t 
thing  if  one  is  see^  there.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
American  newspapers,' if  any  English  man-of- 
war  appears .  on  their  coasts ;  they  never  go 
thelre;  diey  do  not  like  the  society;  there  are 
no  idle  people  there,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not 

So  there ;  they  are  not  fvanted)  and  they  would 
o  harm  mther  than  good,  if  they  did  go. 
Where^  then^  do  these  ships-of-war  go  to  that 
you  have  to  pay  for  ?  .  .  •  .  .  I  moved  for 
%  return  of  the  amount  of  our  average  naval 
force  that  has  been  in  the  Tagus  and  the  wafers 
of  Portugal  on  the  first  of  each  month  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  names  of  the  ships,  the 
complement  of  guns,  and  the  number  of  men. 
When  it  turns  up,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if 
you  were  to  see  that  you  Wve  had  a  naval  force 
in  the  Tagus  and  tlie  Douro,  apd  on  the  coast  of 

.Portugal,  which^  in  niiipber  of  gUns,  will  not 
fall  much  abort  of.  the  whole  American  navy.. 
Lisbon  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be  at,  as  I  can 
vouch  for,  having  seen  it ;  the  cliipate  is  delight- 
ful ;  geraniums  m  the  open  air  in  the  ino;ith  of 
January  !     I  do  not  quarrel  ^ith  the  taste  of  the. 

-  captains  or  admirals  that  go  and  spend  a  twelve- 
month in  the  Tagus,  if  you  will  let  them ;  but 
what  are  ihey  doing,  in  return  for  the  money, 
they  cost  you  T  Are  they  forwarding  in  any, 
the  remotest  degree,  English  interests  there  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Our  ileet  has  been  in 
the  Tagus  at  the -absolute  disposal  of' the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  positively  and  literally  for  no- 
thing else.  Our  papers  have  avowed  it,  that  our 
fleet  is  Wanted  there  to  protect  her  majesty  aad 


court,  and  give  them  an  asylum  onboard,  incase 
her  misconduct  towards Jier  people  should  com- 
pel her  to  fly.  .  •  •.  •  .  •  If  you  go  into  the 
.Mediterratneaiv  and  follow  ypurshipsibere,  there 
is  the.  same  process  going  on. .  Why,  the  Medi- 
terranean is  covered  With  your  ships ;  not  to  look 
after,  your  commerce ;  we  have  solved  that  ques- 
tion; they  cannot  put  up  the  pretence  in  future 
of  protecting  our  commerce;  ^e  have  repudiated 
prote^^on.  But  you  will,  find  them  leaving 
Portsmouth,  and  sailing  direct  for  Malta,  the 
great  skulking-hole  for  your  navy.  I  was  at 
Malta  at  the  pommencement  of  the  winter,  in  the 
month  of  November.  There  was  a  ship  arrived 
when  i  wias.in  Malta,  froip  Portsmouth ;  it  had 
come  direct ;  it  had  a  thousand,  hai^ds  on  board 
when  it  left  Portsmouth  ;  it  came  into  Valetta 
harbour  with  999  men  and  boys,«h&ving  lost  one 
on  the  passage;  it  went  straight  into  Valetta 
harbour.  I  went  from  NapleiT  to„Egypt  and  to 
Greece,  and  when  t  .came  back,  tjiere  was.  the 
vessel  lying  thiere  still ;.  it  had  never  gone  out; 
her  ofi^rs  had  gone  pn  shore,  to  live  in  the 
clubs ;  V  and  the  lieutenants  and  other  officers, 
finding  the  utmost  difficulty  in  having.eyeh  a  pre- 
tence for  employing  the  crew,  set  them  to  hoist- 
ing up  their  sails  and  letting  them  dcrwa  a^ia.; 
and  scrubbing  the  decks  till  they  almost  scrubbed 
the  planks  in  pieces^  .  ,< .  -•  •  I  speak  for 
myself  as  an  independent  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  not  a  shilling  shall  bff. added 
to  the  .estimates  for  our  armatmeuts  but  I  witt 
force  a  divbion  of  the  house  upon  it.  I  hepa 
by  identifying  this  questiou  of  our  armaments 
with, the  quaition  of  free-trade,  and  I  tell  you  in 
conclusion,  that  the  question  of  free-trade  is 
deeply  jeopar(Hsed  all  oyer  jBurope  by  the  course 
we  are  taking,  dr  which  it  is  proposed  to  take. 
Why,  I  receive  the  papers  from  Fans.  There 
ip  a  band  of  free-traders  there,  associated  fbgetber, 
who  publish  their  weekly  organ,  as  we  publish 
our  Anti-corn-law  Circular.  They  call  it  the 
JAbrt  Echange;  it  is  edited  hy  my  talented, 
able,  4ind  excellent  friend,.  M.  Bastiat  That 
paper  of  last  week  is  mourning  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes  over  the  Jtonduct  they  think  England  is 
going  to  adopt.  What .  says  the  oig^  of  die 
protectionists,  the  Monittur  Induatrid  I  Why, 
they  were  deluging  not  only  France  but  England 
witii  their  paper  of  last  week,  in  which  they 
leap  with  exultation,  '  We  to)d  you  sp ;  England 
is  not  sincere  in  free-trade ;  she  has  no  faith  in 
her  principles ;  she  sees  that  other  nations  will 
hot  follow  her  example,  and  she  is  preparing 
armaments  to  take  that  by^force  which  she 
thought  nhe  would  take  by  fraud.'  I  «xhort  my 
fellow-counlrymen  everywhere  to  resist  this 
attempt  to  throw  odium  upon  our  principles. 
We  begun  our.  advocacy  of  (ree-trade,  believing 
it  would  bring  in  .its  train  peace  anfd  harmony 
amongst  naiions.  The  most  enthusiastic  amongst 
us  never  said,  as  some  papers  -now  pretend  to 
^ay,  that  we  expected  the  ^iUeonium  iflunedi« 
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aiely  after  we  had  got  free-trade.  We  never  ex- 
pected it.  We  expected  we  should  have  to  give 
tiiDe  to  other  nations  to  adopt  these  principles, 
precisely  on  the«ame  ^und  that,  we  required 
time  to  adopt  them  ours^ves.  But  what  we  djds 
hope. was  this — that  the  continent  of.  Europe, 
yiriiti  its  ejres  steadily  fixed  upon  ibis  country,  in 
conaection  with  this  question,  would,  at.  all 
ewents,  have  seen  that  we.  were  no.t  the  first,  to 
have  doubts  as  to  tke  tendency  ff  our  own  prin- 
ciples, by  arming  ourselves  against  the  world, 
when.^e  were  pretending  to  seek  only  friend- 
ship and  amity.  We  proi^ised  to  many  a  good 
aiKi  peaceful  man  who  joined  this  a^tation,  that 
we  would  endeavour  to  make,  it  the  harbinger  of 
that  peace  he  so  much  cherished.-  We  planted 
the  olive  tree;  we  ne^er  expected  its  fruit  to 
come  forth  in  a  day,  but  we  did  and  dor  expect 
it  to  yield  fruit  in  due  season. 


THE  DISCORD  AND  THE  HARMONY  OF 
SAINTS. 

It  might  be  done,  indeed,  t)ut  it  were  a  thank- 
leas  labour,  to  look,  over  the  list  of  God's  saints— » 
of  those,  I  mean,  whose  lives  and  minds  are  in 
any  way  known  to  us — and  to  notice  the  ble^ 
mishes  in  each ;  how  some,  according  to  their 
several  constitutions  of  mind  and  circumstances, 
have  omitted  duly  to  cultivate  one  virtue,  and 
others  have  omitted  to  cultivate  another ;  hQW 
.  some  hshre  too  much  neglected  some  great  tru^., 
whilst  others  have  raiised  to  (he  level  of  truths  or 
even.abpve  it»  some  great  error ;  how  somq  have 
been  very  zealous  for  much  that  was  evil,  while 
others  have  been  too  cold  toward  mueh  that  was 
good.  Above  aH,  it  would  be  possible  but  very 
)>aiafiii  to  mark  so  often  their  alienation 
froin  each  otb^r ;  how  they  mistook  each  other 
for  enemies  and  shunned  each  other's  society, 
insomuch  that,  as  in  the  sad  story  of  the  con- 
tention between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  they  parted 
altogether  from  one  another,  and,  instead  of  dor 
ing  the  Lord's  ^irprk  together,  they  were  each 
obHged  to  do  it  aipne.  All  these  things  might 
be  noticed,  and  history,  mu^t  notice  them. ,  But 
with  all  this,  there  is  another  point  no  less  true, 
which  is  equally  matter  of  history,  and  which 
it  is  tar  more  profitable  for  u»  to  contemplate-^ 
that  with  all  this  difference^  nay,  wi&  ail  the 
sense,  of  ^discord  wi^ieh  actually  may  have  pre- 
vailed, there  was  in  all,  even  where  they  themr 
selves  observed  it  not,  a  secret  harmony;  all 
were  Christ's  soldiers,  and  satan's  enemies; 
^1,  in  that  gteat  struggle,  between  good  and  evil, 
which  has  gone  on  in  the  world  since  man's  first 
sin,  were,  according  to  their  measure,  fighting  on 
the  side  of  good.  Therefore  now,  when  all  have 
entered  into  their  iresl  together,  and  they  who 
were  parted  from  one  another  here,  find,  to  their 
exceeding  joy,  that  they  must  needs  be  one  for 
evermore,  inasmuch  as  they  each  were  one  with 
Christ,  let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  differences,  nor 


attempt  to  fij^  which  of  them  shall  sit  nearest  to 
Christ,  on  his  right  hand  or  on  his  left ;  but  let 
us  consider  them  a]l  with  thankfulness  and  great 
joy*  giving  tlianks  for  them  earnestly  to  God, 
their  Father  and  Qurs, .  that  He  has.  magnified 
His  grace  in  them,  and  made  them  conquerors 
over  sin  and  death ;  and  praying  that  we  may 
be  added  to  their  number,  and  that  we  too  may 
be  a  subject  for  thankfiilness  and  notfor  sorrow 
to  the  generations  which  shall  come  after  ue^. 

Dr.  Arnold; 


•  A  NIGSHT  FRdM  HO^fE.  . 
An  incident  of  a  rather,  interesting  nature 
happened  at  Perth  last  week,  'fhree  boys,  two 
the  sons  of  Sergeant  Campbell,,  and  another 
whose  name  we  have  not  learned,  the  oldest  fif- 
teen years,  and  the  youngest  eleven,  took  a  fancy, 
on  Thursday  foirenoon,  being  up  the  water-side 
on  a  iramble,  to  cross  to  the  island  opposite 
Scone  Palace,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
woody  island."  They  accordingly  all  waded 
aorQSS,  the  water  being  coniparatively  shallow ; 
but  after  sojouri^ng  an  hour  or  two  upon  it,  their 
state  of  minid  may  be  conceived,  when,  approach- 
ing the  bank  to  retui^n,  they  foUnd  the  river  so 
-swollei^firom  a  sudden  ^fiood,  as  to  preclude  the 
entire.possibility  of  any  attempt  to  reeross.  The 
poor  little  fellows  wandered. about  oh  the  bank 
the  rest  of  the  day,  earnesdy  gazing  on  the  op- 
posite siiore,  and  ^o.ng  it  as  far  as  their  vision* 
could'  stretch,  or  a»  far  as  an.  object  could  be 
seen,  in  t,he  hope  that  some  friendly  form  would 
appear  and  be  the^means  of  making  known  their 
situation  and  of  brmging  them  reHef.  No  one, 
however,  although  they  occasionally  saw  some 
stroller  in  the  distance, 'came  witliin  hearing  of 
their  cry.  The.  result  was  the  shades  of  evening 
descended,  and  with  the  darkness  sunk  their 
hopes  of  assistance  for  the  night.  They  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  wonderful  fortitude,  although 
cold,  hungry,  and  weary,  set  about  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  their  circumstances  as  they 
beat  could*  Occasionally,  they  ran  about  to  keep 
themselves  in  warmth,  and  at  other  tim^  hud- 
dled together  under  a  tree  or  l^ush  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  in  this  position  they  sometimes 
got  a  little  sleep,  kt  length  the  morning  dawned, 
and  they  were  again^oh  the  look-out  on  the  bank, 
but  several  weary  hours  passed  before  they  saw 
any  one  approach^  It  was  ^ight-  o'clock  when 
they  saw  a  man;  and  their  joy  may  be  imagined 
when  the  Campbells  found  him  to  be  their  own 
father.  We  need  not  say  on  discovering  his 
children,  whom  he, had  searched  for  the  whole 
night,  that  he  immediately  stripped  and  waded 
across  for  them  with  all  a  father's  anxiety  and 
delight  at  finding  them  scathless  and  even  won- 
derfully Qheerful.  But  one  thing  remains  to  be 
told.  He  wanted  to  take  his  oldest  son  over  first 
on  his  back,  but  the  son  refused,  saying,  **na, 
ye  maun  tak  Willie,  he's  bare  fitted,  an'  awfid 
canld;"  ilnd  on  asking  him  to  go  second,  he  re* 
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f  lied*  "  na,  tak  t— 7-  this  time,-  for  he*8  littler 
than  me !"  The  little  trio  had  had  no  food  from 
eight  o'clock  the  previous  momiog. — Perth 
Courier, 
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PHILADELPfflA,  THIRD  MONTH  25,  1848. 


Qvakekism!  —  In    a  former  number  some  re- 
marks were  introduced  respecting  the'  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
the  principles  which  the  .  Society  of  Friends  has 
always  professed.    Agreeably  to  the  prospect  inti- 
mated  at  the  close,  soine  additional  remarks  will 
now  be  submitted  to^  our  readers,    lliere  is  in  the 
hnman  mind  a  propensity  to  view  with  indifference;^ 
if  not  with  contempt,  such  opinions  or  motives  of 
action,  as  differ  widely  from  our  own.    And  there 
is  probably  nothing  in  which  this  propensity  is  more 
Strongly  exemplified,,  th^  in  the  estimate  we  form  - 
ef  the  religious  opLnions  and  experience  of  olhers. 
<In  these  respects,  we  are  apt  to  judge  of,  our  neigh** 
hours  by  ourselves.    It  »  therefore  ho  subject  of 
surprise,  that  when  Geotge  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  from  sin,  not 
only  as  attainable  in  the  present  life,  but  as  a.neoes* 
*$ary  part  of  the  Christian  pharacter,  and  professed 
an  experience  similar  to  that  described  by  the 
Aposde,  when  he  declared  that  the'law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  made  hi^  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,  they  were  regarded  by  many 
of  the  profiessors  as  well  as  the  profane j  as  visionary 
enthusiasts.    The  doctrines  which  they  prea4[*hed 
and  the  standard  which  they  held  up  to  vlew^ 
inculcating  a  degree  ef  purity  which  the  high  pro- 
lessors  of  the  day,  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  conscious  they  had  not  experienced,  the 
ktter  had  no  alternative,  but  to  reject  the  doctrine, 
or  submit  to  the  condemnation  which  it  passed  npoo 
fhem.  We  accordingly  find,  that  those  who  made  the 
highest  profession  of  religion  themselves,  weire  ^ne- 
rally  among  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
rising  society.    Like  the  first  annunciation  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  their  words  Seemed  Xo  them  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not.      { 

As  many  of  the  practices  into  which  their  reli- 
gious principles  necessarily  led  them,  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  generally  prevailed,  they 
were  natmally  regarded  as  enemies  to  the  existing 
order  of  society; 

Among  th^  practical  results  of  ^heir  religions  prin- 
ciples, there  were  three  in  particular,  all  of  unques- 
tionable importance,  which  varied  so  widely  from 
those  usually  adopted.,  by  their  cotemporaries,  that 
those  who  held  them  were  naturally  regarded,  Uke 
ihe  prhnitive  Christiansi  aa  turning  the  woitld  upside 


down,  viz. :  The  means  of  national  security,  the 
administration  pi  justice,  and  the  'maintenance  of 
the  Christian  religion.      -  ,  . 

Tb^  usual  practice  of  nations  was  evidently  based 
upon  the  supposition. ^at  their . security  from  the 
aggressions  of  their  neigjhbonrs  depends  upon  their 
aUtity  and  readiness  to  defend  themselves.  Hence 
the.generally  admitted  maxini  j  that  to  be  prepared  for 
war  is  the  best  .preservative  of  peace.  •  And  though 
the  Macy  of  this  doctrine  has  been  proved  by  the 
history  of  all  nations,  and  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
argument,  it  still  retains  a  place  in.  the  theory  of 
governments.  Notwithstanding  some  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  M^\y  arising  from  the  pacific  policy, 
which  had  biBcn  exhibited  long  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  and  the  unquestionable  &ct  thitt  tke  Chrie- 
tians  e£.the  two  first  centuries  absolutely  refused  to 
bear  artns;  though  the.  history  of  the  w<^ld  was 
filled  with  the  disasten^  and  horrors  of  War ;  though 
the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion 
inculcate  peace  and  good  will  to  man — it  evidently 
requires  a  Confidence  in  the  protection  of  an  orer- 
mling  and  all  powerful  Providence,  wbiob  nothing 
less  than  conscientious  conviction  of  dnty  oan 
furnish,  to  enable  nations  to  withdraw  their  depend* 
•ance  upon  the  arm  of  fieah^and  the  policy  of  man, 
and  intrust  their  security  to  the  Divine  blessing^  and 
to  the  necesssjy  result  of  a  strict  adherence  to  jus- 
tice in  their;  intercourse  with  others.  The  standard 
which  Christianity  $rst  offered  to  a  jarring  world, 
was  that  which  the  Socie^  of  Friends  were  a^;ain 
concerned  to  proclaim  and  uphold^, and  it  waa  in 
the  governments  established  in  the  western  world 
under  their  adrainistrntion,  that  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  pacific  pdicy  received  their  mool 
prominent  illustration,  llie  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  er^cted  in  the  midst  of  savage 
tribes,  accustomed  to  war,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  humanizing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  was  found 
capable  of  maintahiing  the  relatione  of  peace,  as 
long  as  the  mlers  continued  to  act  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  founder.  This  was  an  example  such  as 
the  world<had  never  witnessed  before;  and  it  fiir- 
nished  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the  lugoments 
that  ooiild  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  neceasi^ 
of  military  preparation  against  the  aggressiona  of 
hostile  invaders. 

This  practical  illustration  of  the  lesnlts  arising 
frem*the  gospel  plap,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  world,  coubl  not  M  to  operate  upon  the  more 
considerate  class,  «ven  of  those  who  did  not  em- 
brace the  general  principles  of  FViends,  and  to  lead 
to  a  closer  examination  of  the  policy  or  i^ecessity  of 
referring  the  adjustment  of  national  controversies  to 
the  uncertain  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  government  of  Peimsylvania  was 
founded,  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  in  their  external  relations,  hot  they  per- 
vaded the  system  in  its  internal  operations.  The  re- 
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£innadon,  rather  than  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
became  a  prominent  objeot  of  penal  law.  The  me- 
liorations of  the  oriminied  code^  bj>  whioh  the  early 
legislation jof  the  provihoe  was  marked,  and  the  im* 
p«fas  thus  giren  tor  ther  march  of  civflrzation  and 
hvmanitjr,  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  may  be 
clearly  traced  tafhe  religioas  opinions  of  William 
Penn  and  his  coadjutors,  George  FoX)  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ^jinistry,  testifi^  against  the  sangui- 
naiy  laws  of  his  native  c^nntry,  and  urged  the  juidi-. 
cial  officers  of  tl^e  time  to  the  Exercise  of  a  lenity . 
which  the  statutes  of  the  realm  did  not  allow.  The 
▼iewe  of  Christianity y  and.  the  principles  of  action 
which  thisfirstpretoher  of  our  Society  was  labouring 
to  incolcaie  and  establish,  were  those' "^hieh  the 
foander  of  Pennsylvania  and  his-  fellol^  pvofessor^ 
carried  witk  then)  to  the  new  world ;  and  introduced 
to  a  considerable  extent,  into  their  Bjhiem  of  legis* 
lation.  To  these  principles  we  are  unquestionably 
indebted  for  the  prominent  sfatibn  which' this  State 
has  occupied  in  the  impipvement  of  the  penal  law ; 
and  to  what  else  can  we  .attribute  the  fact,  that  shi^ 
was  feveral  years  in  advance  of.  any  other  in^.tbe 
Union,  in  giving  a  death  blow  to  n^ro  slavery  by 
legifllatire  enactment. 

It  is  not  now  designed  to  inquire  whether  the 
standard  which  was  held  up  by  the  early  ^professors 
of  tbe^eoeiety,  had  been  always  supported  by  a  con* 
siateiit  example  j  but  we  insist^  diat  the  exaltation 
of  the  standard'  itself,  in  relation >  to  war,  was  of 
9reat  imporlance  to  the  world.  '  While  the  true 
principles  of  the  gospel  were  prodaim'e!!,  even  as  a 
tkeofy,  this  theory  Was  a  standing  protest  against  an 
inconsistent  practice.  The  .standard  of  Ofucdcerism. 
being  inscribed  with  peace  on  earth  and  good  toUl  to 
men,  is  a  rebuke  to  its  professors  if  they  fall  below  it. 
Whatever  the  standard  may  be,  the  object  and  aim 
of  the  sincere  in  heart,  tvill  be  \o  conform  thei^ 
practice  to  it.  Consequently  the  more  nearly  the 
standard  approximates  to  perfectipp^  the  ^lore  ex- 
alted win  the  practiee  probably  be. 

If  now  we  advert  to  the  conseqbence  of  a  stribi 
and  invariable  adherence  to  theprinciplesof  Quaker- 
VPm  in  roiation  to  war,  we  readily  pereive  that  the 
examj^e  must  have  a  powerfal. effect  upon  those 
who  fall  within  the  sphere  bf  its  influence.  The 
syeiem  indudes  not  only  to  abstiflence  from  hostile 
aggression  and  military  preparation,  bnt  the  -tfubjur 
gation  of  the  malevolent  passions  from  which  wars 
and  fightings  spring.  Hence  the  consistent  advocate 
of  peace  diffuses  a  moral  atmosphere  around  him. 
in  which  the  spirit  bf  war  can  scarcely  breathe ;  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  halo  of  military  glory  finds 
no  place.  And  when  the  fibres  of  heroism  cease  to 
be  fanned  by  the  breath  of  fame,  they  will  probably 
soon  expire. 

That  the  principles  for  which  Friends  have 
always  contended,  have  made  very  important  pror 
greas  in  the-world  since  the  days  oiFox  and  Peno; 


will  no  doubt  be  gener^iy  admitted.'  -  This  progress 
may  be  regarded  as  th^  necessary  resultof  advan<« 
cing  civilization  and  refinenaent.  But  we  ought  to 
remember  that  the  progress  of  soqiety,  civil  and  re- 
ligidua,'is  owing  to  the  labours  and  influence  of  en- 
lightened individuals,  and  tP  the  principles  which 
(hey  imoress  upon  the-  public  mii^d.  -  We  may, 
thenafore,  juAly  consider  the  pron^ulgation  of  our 
doctrines  in  relatioti  to  w^r,  -by  the  early  professors 
of  Quakerism,  as  arnpngihe  most  efficient  means 
of  promoting^  the  civilization  of  the  world. , 

-Our.  reflections  on  the  other  pohats  in  question, 
must  be  deferred  to  a  future  ofumber. 


Marei]^,— jAt  Friends^  meeting  house,  N«w 
Grarden,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  Fifth-day 
the  10th  ult.,  Lawrib  Tatum,  of  Iowa,  to  Mart 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Hefvey  Dean. 

blip,— In  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  N.Y..  on 
the  morning  bf  the  4th  inst.,  Lydia;  wife  of  Elihu 
Anthou/,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
member  of  Greenfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for 
many'year^aoceptably  filled  the  station  of  Elder. 
Her  fast  lUneibs,  which  was  pivtrdcted*,  and,  near  the 
dose  of  it,  attended  with  great  bodily  distress,  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  Christian  patience,  de« 
siring  that  if  there  was  anything  in  her  way,  she 
might  be  favoured  to  see  it.  She  died,  like  one 
falling  asleep,  having  expressed  her  belief  that 
<<ali  wae  dear.^'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which;  die 
in  the  Lord,  from  heticeforth :  yea,'  saith  the  Spirit, 
that,  they  may  rest  from  their  IJabours^  and  their 
works  do  follow  them. 

— -^  In  Northeast,  N.Y.,  on  the  ''2d  inst.,  AMt 
Carhan.  widow  of^Bichard  Carman,  in  the  88th 
vear  of  ner  age.  She  Was- a  member  of  Stanford 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  ^lany  years,  .filled  with 
propriety  and  usefulness,  the  station  of  Elder. 
Though  for  Bome  time  too  feeble  to  attend  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  yet  herx^oticem  for  the  welfare  of 
society  was  Kvely  and  nndimhiished ;  and  her 
quiet  and  peacefiu  dose  leaves  no  doubt,  that, 
through  Redeeming  mercy,  she  waa  prepared  for  a 
better  state  of  existence,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


MEMORIAL  OF   FRIENDS  IN  EKGLANB  ON 
NATIONAL  I>£F£NC£;8. 

JU  a  Meding  far  Sufferings,  hdd  the  m  of 
24  »iof3A,  1848^ 

'  This  meeting  has  tiiought  it  right,  in  uphold* 
ing  ofur  Chriatiaa  testimony  against  all  wars  and 
fightings,  to  prepare,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a 
memorial  on  the  eubject  of  the  military  defences 
of  the  oountry,  to  Lord  John  RaseeU,  as  the  head 
of  the  presrat  administration,  ft  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  Itft  inst,  by  a  committee  of  the 
said  meetingi  Who  were  received  in  a  kind  and 
firiendly  manner.  '  This  meeting  is  renewedly 
impressed  with  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
our  ancient  testimony  to  the  peaceable  «haraoter 
of.  the  (xospel,  and  feels  engaged  in  brotherly 
love  to  commend  to  our  jnembers  generally » the 
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consi9tent  maintpnance  aad^e  diffusion  of  it  in 
a  Christian  apiiiU 

•Robert  Foiu3T]^»  Clerk. 

'  The  Memorial  is  afi  follows : — 

TO    LORl)    JOHN    RtJSSEL'L^^    FIR3T    LORD    OF  'THB 
TREASURY. . 

We  have  respectfully  to  solicit  Ay  attention 
to  a  few  considerations  fn  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  additional  military  defences  for  the  coun- 
try. In  doing  so',  wie  are  aware  of  the  high 
standard  which  ^e  have  to  uphold ;  but  how- 
ever sensible  of  our  own  imperfections,  we  feel 
that  it  is  simply  the -standard  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  which  we  dare  not  lower,  but 
which,  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all 
are  ealled  to  maintain. 

In  obedience  to  the  plain  pre(^ept6, .  and  in 
conformity  to  the  whole  Scope  of  the  G9spel  o/. 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  have,  as  a 
religious  Society,  ever  maintained  that  all  war, 
defensive  as  wefl  as  offensive,  is  unlawful  to  the 
Christian.  Qur  Lord  expressly  enjoins  it  upon 
us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  when  smitten  .on 
the  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  also.  His  conr- 
mands  are  illustrate  and  enforced  by  His  &wn 
•perfect  example— ^n  exa^nple  which  we  ^re  told 
in  Scripture,  He  ha^h  left  us  that  wp  should  fol-. 
low  His  steps,  "who  did  no  sin,  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth;"  "when he  was  re- 
viled he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffer^  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  unto  Hvm- 
that  judgelli  righteously."  Believing,  as  we  do, 
that  that  which  is  a  duty  for  man  individually, 
is  a  duty  for  man  collectively,  and  that  what  is 
contrary  to  tho  coinmands  of  Chrii^t  in  one  man, 
is  contrary  to  His  will  in  a  people^  we  have 
uniformly  maintained  that  all  war  and  warlike 
operalions  are  tinchristian,  and  that  the  nation 
that  would  be  found  walking  in  the  light  of  tl^e 
Gospel  must  Aot  lift  up  "sword  against  nation, 
neither  learn  war  my  more.  We  are,  mpre^ 
over,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  would  so- 
surely  promote  both  the  safety  and  the  true 
prosperity  of  kingdoms,  as  an  entire  conformity 
to  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  Christ 

Hence  i^  is  with  deep  eoncern  and'sorrow  of 
heart,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  dutiful  sub- 
jects of  our  beloved  Queen,  and  as  true  friends  of 
our  country,  that  we  have  observed  the  discus- 
sions in  Parliament  and  the  agitation  of  the 
pub(iemind  in  reference  to  increased  military 
preparations  against  the  possible  aggressions  of 
foreign  powers.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  desire  to 
abstain  from  intermeddling*  in  mere  political 
questions,  we  have  believed  it  required  of  us,  as 
a  solemn  and  religious  duty,  respectfully  to  lay 
before  thee  and  those  who  are  associated  with 
thee  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire,  our  earnest  jplea  against  any  addition  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  countty,  however 
such  addition  may  appear  to  be  simply  df  a  pro- 
tective character. 


Although  we  painfully  feel  that  even  of  later 
time  our  country  has  not  been  clear  of  the  sin  of 
war  in  its'  intercourse  with  distant  nations,  we 
regapd  it  as  a  cavtise  of  reverent  gratitude  to  Him 
who  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  that  throtfgb 
His  good  providence,  peape  has  remained  un- 
broken between  ns  and  the  neighbouring  comb- 
tvie* .  of  £urope,  with  so  very  little  exception, 
for  the  last  thirty  years.*  Incalculable  are  tl^e 
benelfits,  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  political 
and  commercial,  which  have  resulted  therefrom, 
both  to  them  and  to  us ;  and  the  retrospect  of 
the 'past,  and  especially  of  the  repeated  deliver- 
ance from  threatening  disputes  and  hostilities 
between  this  and  other  countries,,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,.odght  assuredly  to  lead  us  as 
a  nation,  to  put  onr  trust  rather  in  the  protection 
and  overruling  hand  of  the  Ahnighty,  than  in  the 
defence  of  fleets  and  armies. 

We .  bad  hailed  the  repeatad  setdements  of 
disputes  between  nations  by  the  safe  and  honour* 
able  method  of  arbitration,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  instances  of  the  adoplioa  of  a  pacific  poli- 
cy in  later  times^  as  indicating  some  approach 
to  those  true  principles  of  Christian  goverameat 
which  we  canpot  but  desire  may,  with  all  na- 
tions, wholly  supersede  the  sin  of  war,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  with  its  complicated  evils, 
moral  and  social. 

W}e  cannot  hut  regztrd  military,  preparations, 
eveii  when  undertaken  by  a  nation  6n  the  ground 
of  defence  against  ap(>reheHded  or  possible  ag- 
gressions, as  calculated  to  irritate  the  inhabitants 
of  othi^r  countries ;  and  as  therefore  practically 
tending  to  >  precipitate  the  very  ev.ent8  against 
which  they  profess  to  guan).  Nor  can  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  such  preparations, 
whether  by  increase  of  the  standing  army ;  by 
impressment  for  the  navy ;  fay  calling  out  the 
militia,  or  otherwise  training  men  to  ^e  use  of 
arnts ;  or  by  the  formation  of  fbrts  and  arsenals, 
inevitably  diffuse  a  ntartial  spirit  among  the 
people  and  kindle  the  angry  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  whilst  the  low  morals  of  a  naval  port 
and  of  a  garrison  town  but  too  plainly  show  that 
one  ^vil  tendency  of  our  nature  is  closdy  con- 
nected with  others,  and  that  war  and  its  accom- 
pianjments  ai^e  among  the  most  prolific  soarces 
of  vice. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  liie  arduous  and 
difficult  duties  which  devolve  upon  our  rulers, 
especially  in  times  like  the  present,  and  we  de- 
sire that  you  may  be  enabled,  by  a  wise  admin- 
istration based  on  Christian  principles,  to  show 
to  surrounding  nations  that  the  true  strength  of 
the  empire  consists,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
in  that  moral  power  which  res  alts  from  fearless- 
ly and  trustfully  doing  what  is  right  in  His  sight, 
and  ih  performing  the  duties  and  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace. 

May  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 
which  is  peaceable  as  well  as  pure,  be  so  earnest- 
ly sought  and  so  futhfiilly  G:>Uo  wed,  by  those  who 
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are  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  this  realm, 
that  yov  may  be  enabled  by  your  cqunsela,  in^ 
creasingly  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
peace,  the  harmony  and  the  welfare  of  His  ra- 
tional creation.  •  .     \ 

(Signed  by  forty-nine  members.) 
London,  \st  month  2Ui,  1848. 


REBf ARt$  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Public  opinion,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  is  becoming  more  opposed  to 
Capital  Punishquent*— with  tome,  as  to  its  im- 
policy, with  othecs,  as  to  its  agreement  with  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  with  others  again,  as  to 
its  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of  ChrisUanity. 

Ii  is  believed,  by  a  portioo  of  the  people,  that 
Christianity  does  not  justify  or  sanction  it— <ihd 
thai  this  consideration  is  superior  to.  all  others. 
With  the  sincere  Christian,  this  euggestion 
should,  and  will  have  inilaence.  If  the  Gospel 
does  n«yt  allow  one  individual  to  take  the  life  of 
another,  how  can  a -society  of  men  justly  do  it  ? 
As  to  humanity  and  mercy^  they  certainly  plead 
for  the  guilty,  so  far,  as  that'  they  may  haVe  an 
opportunity  and  the  means  of  reformation,  if 
consistent  with  th^e  welfare  of  the  virtuous.  And 
as  to  the  policy  oif  the  milder  system,  many  be* 
lieve,  that  severe  punishments  rather  iucrease 
than  diminish  crime.  .  It  has  been  fully  proved^ 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  that -where  the 
penalty  is  severe,  the  effect  has  been,  that^  few, 
very  few,  are  convicted  or  complained  of,  and 
that  a  vast  majority  of  offenders,  therefore,- es- 
cape all  punishment.  And  this  evidendy  serveii 
only  to  corrupt  society,  and  brinff  the  civil  au- 
thorities into  contempt.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
j^ry  wba  will  bring  in.  a  verdict  of  guilty^  against 
one  charged  with  the  commisision  of  acrime  which 
is  to  be  ndbwed  by  a  capital  punishment  They 
will  be  casuists  enough  to  find  some  reason  for 
saying  n^  guilty  j^when,  if  the  punishment 
were  confineme'nt  to  hard  labour  in  tha  state 
prison,  they  would  readily  have .  said  guMy. 
There  is  no  reasoning  against  this  feeling,  or  this 
result.  So  it  is:  Many  men  think  that  human 
goveraments  cannot  rightfoUy  take  away  the  life 
of  man.  -  There  are  cases  irhich  might  be 
named ;  one  within  two  yearain  a  neigh^nring 
state,  particularly,  when  the  spectators  thought, 
and  the  judges  thought,  and  the- jurors  no  doubt 
thought,  the  prisoner  at  the.bar  gtiilty.  But  death 
was  the  penalty  of  the  «rime  charged,  and  they 
said  not  guilty :  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
But  had  the  punishment  been  confinement  to 
hard  labour  for  life,  there  is  no  doubt  the  ver« 
diet  would  have  promptly  been  «'  guilty."  And* 
the  fear  of  confinement  for  life,  within  the  massive 
walls  of  the  state  prison,  with  depraved  and 
miserable  culprits,  must  be  a.strong  check  on  the 
indulgence  of  evd  passions,  which  may  entail 
such  a  ptinishmena^ 


I  I  do  not  attach  any  great  weight  to  public 
opinion,  except  where  thuere  has  bfeen  .time  for 
correct  and.  full  information,  and  that  opinion  is 
gi visit  without  extra  excitement,,  and  wholly 
without  party  views.  Public  sentiment,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  respected  when  the  people  are 
well  informed,  and  have  time  to  form  an  opinion. 
And  it  is  always  matter  of  policy  to  respect  and 
to  listen  to  it:  because  it  will  have  an  in^uence 
in  complaints  and  verdicts,  when  crime  has  been 
committed.  If  the  people  yr'iA.  not  convict  nor . 
complain,  because,  they  are  opjposed  to  capital 
punishments,  criminals  will  escape  all  punish- 
ments. '  And  surely,  it  would  be  better  for  soci- 
ety, and  for  the  innocent  and  yirtuous,  that  the 
guilty  and  injurious  be  puniah^d  by  confinement, 
Iban  not  punished  ill  any  way. 

It  is  admitted  that  thei  state  ^prisons  now  are 
strong  enoiigh  to  prei;ent  all  escape  ;  and  it  is 
admitted  by  mo^t,  that  <  the  fear  of  confinement 
to  bard  labour  forlife«  will  prove  as  sure  and 
powerful  a  preventive  of  crime,  as  thatof  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  And  sgrely,  with  every  man, 
something  is  due,  with  the  benevolent  much  is 
due,  to  the  consideration  of  giving  a  poor  misera- 
ble siniier  time  to  inflect,  to  repent,  ind  become 
prepared  for  heaven. 

As  the  state  prisons  are  now  generally  regulat- 
ed and. conducted,  I  believe,  they  afford  an  op- 
portoniiy  for  reformation,  ajid  do .  often  effect 
that:  most  desirable  object.  It  is  true  that  the 
principal  design  and  purpose^of  human  govern- 
ment is  to  punish  for  the  violation  of  law,  for  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  its  *  subjects ;  and 
heretofore  this  has  been  the  only  design^  The 
spirit  of  this  enlightened  age,  chastened  -  and  > 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  has  si^jgested 
the  penitentiary  system ;  by  which  the  criminal 
may  have  an'opportani^  to  reform,  at  the  same 
tiine  that  be  is  subjectea  to  restraint  or  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  society  for  its  safety ;  and  many 
benevolent  and  pious  individuals  are  seeking  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I  see  not 
.how  the  plan  can  be  opposed  by  any  enlightened 
philanthropist.  No  objection  to  it  will  satisfy 
the  humane  and  benevolent,  which  does  not  go 
to  show,  either  thatcopfinement  in  a  state  prison 
will  not  be  a  snreatid  efifectual  restrainingof  the 
criminal  from  farther  misohief:  or  that  this 
punishment  will  prove  a  far  less  preventive  of 
crime,  with. the  bad  who  are  abroad  in  society, 
than  the  gallows ;  and  will  therefore  not  be  so 
great  a  terror  to  th^  wicked,  as  capital  punish- 
ment, /it  is  believed,  that  wjth  the  most 
abandoned  and  depraved,  confinement  to  hard 
labour  for  life  will  be  more  dreaded  than  a*  sud- 
den death  ;  and* that  while  capital  punishment  is 
the  penalty  of  crime,  there  is  great  reason  to  ex- 
pect most  who  are  guilty  will  escape  all  punish- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  humane  feelings  of  the  jurors.  I  believe 
we  are  far  more  sure  of  having  the  guilty  de- 
lected, eonv.icted  and  puaiohed,  2*  oapit^  pttuisiH 
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ments  should  b«  abolished,  and  confinement  to 
bard  labour  for  life  in  the  state  prison  substituted, 
in  all  cases  where  now  the  statutes  require  the 
penalty  of  tleath.  A.  Bradford.  . 


NOTiCE  OF  ANTHQNy  STERRY,    .. 
OF  SOUTHWARD,   ENOLAHd. 

This  dear  yonn^  friend-  was,  from  a  child,  of 
a  delicate  constitution.  He  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  his  natural  disposition /but  it  appears  that, 
from  early  life,' he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  ite 
subjugation,  and  that  truthfulness  had  been,  a 
prominent  feature  in  his  character.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Hojy  Spirit  to  create  ai\ew  in  Christ 
JesHs,  it  isbelieved,  was  4)0  werfully  experienced 
by  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  his 
dear  mother,  to  whom  be  dun^  with  gpreat  affcc- 
.tion,  and  whose'  prayers,  oil  his  behalf,  appeared 
to  b^.  graciously  regarded. 

About  the  b^inning  of  the  5th  month,  1846, 
he  was  attackeai))rillne8$ ;  wKsp,  being  depriFed 
of  the  prec^As  seiise  of  acceptance  in  the  Be- 
loved, of  Which  he  had  previously  been  a  par- 
taker, he  firae  for  a  season  involved  in  deep 
mental  conflict 

About  this  period,  he  wrote,~**  I  do  hope  and 
believe  that.  I  have  been  benefitted  by  this  ill- 
neiss,  and  have  at  limee  felt  the  presence  of 
good ;  but  I  do  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
overcome,  particularly  now '  that  I  am  getting 
better,  and  jformer  inclinations  return."  So 
closely  did  he  cliiig  .ip  the  hope  of  restoration, 
that  even  when  told  the  opinion  of  bis  medical 
attendants,  h^  still  thought  he  should  eventually 
recover;  and  it  was  not  until  the  unexpected 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the  lungs,  on  the 
U  of  11th  month,^hat  he.feit  his  disease  was  of 
a  nature  from  which  he  must  noi  expect  to 
recovert 

Till  near  the  latter  part  of  his  iUaess,  he  was 
▼er;|r  seldom  able  to  give  expression  to  his 
feelings;  to  a  friend  he  wrote-~««  I  have  looked 
upon  this  illness  as  a  peculiar  dispensation  for 
iny  good;  and  although  at  times  rather. low, 
under  the  feeling  that  lam  making  no  pvoffress, 
yet  I  trust  that  if  not  now,  it  may  at  some  nitUTe 
time, be  sanctified  to  me ;  andmy  earnset  desire 
ia,  that  the  Lord's  h^nd  may  not  spare,  tai  the 
work  is  accomplished ;  and  I  trust  He  will' give 
m^  strength  to  bear  it."  .  -^      >     . 

Tenth  month,  6th.  /<  On  looking  back  to  the 
time  when  Sir  B.  Brodie  cam<i  to  see.  me,  (8th 
moQth,  20th,)  when  I  was  worse  than  at  any  time, 
either  before  or  since;  iTecoIlect,  with  thankfal- 
iiess,  that  my  mind  did  then  feel  easy,  as  to  the 
event  of  my  getting  better.  I  do  not  thtrik  I 
could  have  express^  a  wish  either  way ;  though 
I  cannot  say  I  have  the  same  feelings  now,  as  I 
thinkj  with  returning  health,  the  desire  for  life 
is  givep  to  enjoy  it.  Yet  I  hope  I  never  shall 
forget  the  feeUnga  I  had  at  that  tim^;  and  if  a 


return  of  the  disorder  shoald  take  place,  1  trust 
the  same  power  will  be  with,  me  for  good." 

^venth  month,  Istk  In  his  private  note  book, 
he  writes  :-—"  Oh,  my  dear'  heavenly  Father !  do 
thou,  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son,  be  with 
me  at  this  time ;  be  near  unto  me  and  help  me. 
Oh  Lord !  my  thoughts  and  hopes  are  on  thee, 
and^  thy  dear  Son.  -  jDh !  shew  me  thy  face 
again ;  and  grant  unto  me  a  measure  of  that  love 
which  has  kept  my  thoughts  on  thee,  many 
times  during  this  illness.  If  it  should  please  thee 
again,  Oh  Lord,  to  bring  me  very  low,  do  thou 
be  with  me,  and  draw  me  nearer  and  nearer  unto 
thee;  Do  ^ou  enable  me,  day  by  day,  to  do 
that  whieh  is  right  in.  thy  sight;  and  belp  me, 
Lord,  by  thy  graoe,  to  strive  against  my  beaettinf 
ain."      .  :  - 

16th.  *<  Oh  Lord,  how  can  I  acknowledge  all 
thy  loving  kindness,  and  teiider  miercies,  whilst 
brought  very  low.  In  the  hour  of  anguish  thou 
wast  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  stafi*  helped  ma. 
<Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good; 
for  his  mercy  endilreth  forever.*  Great  are  thjr 
mercies,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well 
Thine,  Oh  Lord,  have  been  the  ieadiug  striqgi 
of  bve  ;-^0h,  tk>w  gendy  hast  thou  dealt  with 
mer       .    . 

Twelfth  month,  2d.  ^  Tbere  are  times  when 
my  mind  is  permitted  to  feel  a  peaceful  calm, 
«nd  holy  joy ;  when  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and 
gratitade,  in  contemplating  the  love  of  Him  who 
died  ft)r  me,  and  whom  I  trust  I  increasingly 
desire  to  serve ;  who  has  indeed  dealt  with  me 
as  a  Father  that  ^pitieth  his  children.  When  I 
think  how  ndany  are  called  away  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  othei^  with  but  a  short  time  for 
preparation,  whilst  I  iiave  had. months  fbrc^n* 
templating  his  mercy  and  goodness  towards  me, 
I  feel  sometimes  almpst  overpowered,  and  know 
not  how  to  love  Him  as  I  oughts'* 

After  commenting  a  litde  on  his  aihnoits,  he 
adds  :*-^  Should  patience  and  grace  be  granted 
me,  then  I  can  rest  in  |yeace,  as  to  the  event  o( 
this. illness,  I  have  been  shewn  the  emptiness  of 
some  of  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  I  still  ding 
to  many  of  ihem.  There  is  still  much  to  ove^ 
eome ;  and  patienct  wiih  dkerSf  Iteani  mucL'' 
He  often  mehticmed  his  fearv.thai  he  did  not 
love  his  Saviour  enough,  or  feel  soitrow  eaoagh 
for  hie  eins ;  though,  hi  addedy—^  they  have  not 
beea  what  the  world  caUs  groes  sins.** 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  r^ative  to  the  state  of 
his  mind,  a  few  days,  before  his  decease,  he 
said,^*'*  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  all  will  be 
weU  ;■  for  I  ha?e  a  sure  and  firm  belief,  that  He 
has  iiideed  began  the  good  work  in  me ;  and  I 
feel  assured. He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  those 
who,  in  hnmble  trust,  come  unto  Him.  It  is  aO 
of  His  grace  and  mercy,  that  we  are  saved.'* 

On  the  morning  of.  the  23d  of  1st  mondi, 
1847,  but  a  short  time  before  his  close,  he  said, 
in  an  impressive  manner«*->«  *  Father !  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horaemtii  thereof!* 
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What  is  all  the  world  to  mQ  now  !  <  Wh^n  I 
walk  tbrough  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  eyil ;  Thou  art  whh  me»  thyrodand 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.* "  On  hie  father  re- 
marking the  unutterable  comfort  it  a^orded  him, 
to  hear  him  express  so  much,  he-added : — ^  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  going  just  now,  hut  I  have  a 
very  preeioua  feeliii^,  if  eoing  through  the  dark 
Talley:  and  His  arm  is  with  me.  All  will  be 
wdl ;"  and  after  a  shott  pause,  "  fi5  w  with  me; 

After  the  expression  of  .his  love  to  all,  he'r^ 
joined : — *«It  is  hard  work  to  die !  but  I  have  a 
sense  given  me  that,- through  the  love  and  mercy 
of  my  Redeemer,  a  place  of  rest  is  prepiLred  for 
me."  He  then  took  ap  affectionate  leave  lOf  his 
sister  and  brothers.  After  which,  he  embraced 
his  dear  father,  and,  in  about  ten  ininotes,  quietly 
passed  awi^y,  we  humbly  tirust,  14;^  join  the  just 
of  all  generations,'in  ascribing  glory  and  honour 
to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 

He  died,  on  33d  of  First  month,  l847r  «god 
twenty  ,-^n»tta/  Monitor. 


THE  MOLE. 

The  habits  of  the  mole  will  vary  with  the 
soil,  and  partifnilarly  with  the .  structure  of  the 
groand,  as  it  is  rich  and  deep,  or  shallow,  level, 
rocky,  uneven,  or  intersected  with  raised  niounds 
or  hedges  of  earth,  five  or  six  feet  hiffh,  and  of 
the  same  thickness,  such  as  divide  fields  in  the 
west  of  England.  The,  presence  of  tliis  animal 
is  known  by  the  heaps  of  fine  earth,  or  hills, 
thrown  up  during  its  subterraneous  operations. 
In  deep  ground,  little  of  its  laiboilrs  can  be  traced, 
except  when  thus  marked  ;  but  in  a  thin  soil,  or 
in  hard  ground,  a  ridge  is  often  driven  along, 
which  is  di&iinetly:  raised  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  surface ;  and  the  raole-hiU  is  only 
elevated  where  the  earth  is  so  fine*  and  friable, 
that  the  removal  of  some  part  of  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  creattire  a  clear  course  in  its  runs, 
backward  and  forvrard.  The  creep  or  run  is  in 
a  zig'Zag  direction ;  and  When  the  neighbour- 
hood is  very  productive  of  its  prey,  exceedingly 
>6,  as  if  the  animal  were  unwilling  to  pass  out 
of  so  fertile  a  district  But  for  the  most  part  it 
takes  a  straightforward  course  ;  and  in  the  open 
vpace  of  a  down,  it  passes  through  more  thim 
fifty  paces  of  distance  without  lifting  a  heap,' 
with  a  progress  amounting  to  two  or  three 
human  paces  in  a  day,  and  the  whole  run  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length. .  In  the  course  of  this 
passage,  advantage  is  taken  of  any  obstructions 
which  occur,  as  if  conscious  of  the  probability 
of  pursuit ;  and  the  ran  is  made  to  pass  among 
the  roots  of  dwarf  furzet,  and  even  under  a  hirge 
stone,  while,  at  iri^lar  distances,  openings  are 
made  to  aUow  of  excursions,  on  the  snrfoce,  and 
the  free  admission  of  air.  Tiiere  are  many 
lateral  branches  from  te  principal  passage ;  but 
aone  of  them  extend  to  any  great  distance ;  for 


it  seems  wiBely  to  avoid  forming  such  a  labyrinth 
as  might  confound  itself  in  its  £iily  course,  or  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  from  an,  enemy,  to  whose 
depredations  it  ii  exposed  even  in  its  retreat. 
Its  time  of  labour  is  chiefly  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning ;  but  if  every  thing  be  still,  it  may 
"be  seen  at  work  at  other  seasons..  The  slightest 
sound  or  movement  of  an  approaching,  foot  slops 
the  woric,.  and  no  further  lifting  of  the  earth  will 
be  attempted  that  day.  .Th^e  runa  ar^  mostly 
made  towards  the  end  of  autumn ;  are  this  crea- 
ture's hunting-ground  for  food ;  are  abandoned 
when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  searched ' 
through  and  through  ;  and  thpujgh  they  are  form- 
ed  with  so  m^ich  toil  as  to  make  it  desirable  not 
to  desert  them  while  diere  is  anythinjg  lobe  done 
there,  yet  in  a  mpnth  or  two  the  animal  quits 
them  for  new  ground,  perhaps  ^t  A  great  distance^ 
where  the  hunting  promises  better  success. 

A  fa\'OUTite  spot  for  lis'  winter  quarters,  and 
one  it  prefers  to  other  seaaons,  is  in  enclosed 
fields,  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  of  high-piled 
earth,  along  the  middle  of  whose  base  the  run  is*^ 
carried,  and  in  whose  mass  of  mould  it  finds 
security  from  cold  and  from  \\B  -natural  enemies. 
The  heaps  it  throws  up  are  baM  on  the  sides, 
and  at  intervals  a  lateral  passage  is  driven  into 
the  field,  to  which,  when  the  inducement  i» 
powerful,  it  transfers  its  principal  operations ; 
and  there  encounters  itr  greatest  hazards  from 
the  traps  of  the  mole-catcher,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  weasel  and  the  rat,  with  whom  it  fights  furi- 
ously, but  Without  success.  When  undisturbed, 
the  mole  often  shifts  its  quarters;  and  in  mak- 
ing a  new  selection,  its  choice  seems  to  be  much 
influenced  by  caprice.  It  makes  these  changes 
especially  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ; 
but  1  have  known  it  to  take  excursions  of  re- 
moval to  such  distances,  that  no  mark  of  its  pre- 
sence could  be  detected,  in  the  month  of  January, 
if  an  open  and  moist  season.  A  lai^  part  of 
such  a  journey  must  be  along  the  surface  ;'  and 
it  is  probable  that,  at  all  times,  this  is  its  mode 
of  enskigratjon.  to  distant  places.  In  summer, 
tntich  of  its  time,  is  thus  passed  in  migration  from 
one  field  to  another,  hecatise  the  hardness  of  the 
ground  renders  it  difiicult  t»  dirow  up  the  soil, 
and  follow  up  the  worms,  which  have  sunk 
deeper  down  into  the  ami.  It  shows  the  same 
love  of  change  in  moist  weather,  when  the 
ground  is  more  workable. 

If  not  to  its  mind,  the  m61e  repeatedly  changes 
its  quarters  \  and  though  shut  up  in  darkness,  it^ 
reluetantly.continues-on  the  northern  declivity 
of  a  hiU,  where  it  has  little  light,  and  less  heat, 
unless  its  other  advantage?  are  unusually  great. 
lis  migration  from'  one  district  to  another  ex- 
poses it  to  great  danger,  as  it  is  slow  to  escape, 
and  litde  prepared  to  defend  itself. 

The  run  is  differently  formed  in  spring,  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  object.  Whera 
fields  are  not  laige,  the  hedge  is  still  the  selected 
spot ;  on  which  aecQunt  its. nest  \b  not  oAen  dia* 
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eovered.  Mr.  Bell  has  gived  a  sketch  of  the 
skiliul  arran^ments  made  for  its  safety  at  this 
time ;  but  in  districts  where  the  hedge  is  chosen 
for  defence*  no  other  departure  from  its  usual 
form  is  made  than  an  enlargement  of  the  space, 
and  a  more  comfortable  lining.  Fourteen  young 
ones  have  been  .discovered  in  one  nest;  but 
though  the  mole  is  not  a  sociail  animal,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  eould  hare  been  littered  by 
.  one  mother. 

The  mole  may  sleep  more  in  winter  than  in 
other  seasons,  but  it  is  not  .its  habit  to  become 
torpid  at  this  time,  in  frdst  and  snow^  fine 
earth  is  ofteh  seen  freshly  turned  up,  as  evidence 
of  its  activity ;  but  as  it  is  a  creature  of  great 
voracity,  and  cannot  endure  long  fasting,  like 
many  wild  animals  of  that  character,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  4iow  its  wants  are  at  this  time  sup- 
plied. A  dead  or  living  bird,  numbed  with  the 
cold,  is  always  a  welcome  morsel ;  but  its  track 
has  not  been  seen  in  the  snow  in  pursuit  of  it. 
It  peioeives  ihe  earliest  approach  of  a  thaw  ;  and 
after  a  long  seclusicm,  a  heap  may  be  seen  pro- 
truding through  'the  thin  covering  of  snow,  as 
evidence  of  its  sensibility  to  change  of  tempera- 
ture— ^a  circumstance  more  easily  understood 
when  we  recollect  that  it  is  the  radiation  of  b^st 
from  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  which  exercises 
the  first  influence  in  the  change ;  and  that  it  is 
because  the  air  abstracts  this  heat  more  rapidly 
than  the  earth  supplies  it^  that  frost  and  snow 
»re  produced  and  continued.  When,  from 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  this  rapid  abstraction 
ceases,  the  heat,  below  becomes  more  sensibly 
felt;  and  this  is  first  visible  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

A  good  supply  of  drink  is  essential  to  the 
mole^s  existence ;  and  its  healthy  condition  is 
marked  by  a  soflness  and  moisture  about  the 
snout,  where  its  most  perfect  oi^n  of  sensation 
m  placed.  The  flexibility  of  that  organ,  and  its 
command  over  it,  are  indeed  exquisite ;  but  it  is 
not  used  in  the  operations  of  exeavatioti  and  lifV 
ing.  This  is  the  work  of  the  feet,  neck,  and  ^e 
hinder  part  of  the  shoulder ;  and  in.  these  parts 
the  mole  is  perhaps  the  strongest  quadruped  in 
existence,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  heaps 
it  throws  up  are  not  made  simply  by  lifUng ;  for 
the  superfluous  earth  is  collected  at  easy  dis- 
tattces»  and  thrust  along,  until  so  much  is  accu- 
mulated, as  compels  it  to  convey  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  its^  work  in  tunnelltng  goes  on 
again;       < 

The  mole  has  more  enemies  than  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have;  for  though  its  disappearance 
from  a  district  is  sometimes  clue  to  emigration, 
there  must  be  other  causes  at  work  to  account 
for  their  extirpation  in  particular  localitiea. 
They  may  destroy  each  other  in  their  burrows, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  quarrelsome ;  the  fox 
and  weasel,  too,  are  formidable  foes ;  but  the 
ceaseless  war  waged  against  them  by  man,  the 
least  excusable  enemy  they  have,  is  the  most 


destructive.  Admitting  ^t  mole-heaps,  and 
loosening  of  the  soil  by  the  runs  made  throagh 
a  fiekl,  are  iticonveniences,  and  even  injurious, 
and  that  it  is  unsightly  to  see  a  gentleman's 
lawn  disfigured  with  these  tumuU,  such  annoy- 
ances may  be  either  removed  or  turned  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  their 
destruction  of  more,  injurious  creatares  is,  con- 
siderable. If  it  is  desirable  to  expel  them  from 
their  haunts,  it  may  be  done  eflectually  without 
tiestroying  them :  for  theii'  exticpation  is  »aw  to 
be  followed  by  a  fresh  invasion. — Couch  on  /»- 


STBAHBOAT   TRAVSLUNG. 

Frota  the  very  "able'  report  of  the  St,  Iionis 
Committee  to  the  Chicago  Convention  officerai 
we  make  the  following  table,  showing  the  length 
of  that  part  of  the  principal  western  rivers  navi- 
gable by  steambdatB. 

Mississippi  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Anthony's 

FaUs, 
Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the 

Rapids, 

Red  River,  to  head  of  navigation^  1,000 

Ohio  to  PittsbOrg,  1,000 

Arkansas,  to  mouth  '  of  the   Neosho  and 

Verdigris,  «30 

Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  ^3 

Wabash  to  Lafayette,      *       ■  800 

Illinois  to  Ottawa,  250 

Cumberland. to  Nashville,  200 

Osage,  200 


Total, 


8,365 


DEFENCE  OF  SWIMB. 

Some  folks  oioeuse  pigs  of  being  filthy  m  their 
habits,  and  negligent  in  their  personal  appear** 
ance.  But  whether  food  is  best  eaten  off  ths 
ground,  or  from  China  plates,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
merely  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience,  ahoat 
which  pigs  ami  men  may  honestly  differ.  They 
ought  then,to  be  judged,  charitably.  At  any 
rate,  pigs  are  not  filthy  enough  to  chew  tobacco, 
nor  to  poison  their  breath  by  drinking  whiskey. 
And  as  lo  their  personal  Appearance,  you  don't 
catch  a  pig  playing  the  dandy,  nor  the  femsles 
among  them  picking  their  way  up  this  muddy 
village,  after  a  rain,  in  kid  slippers. 

Notwithstanding  their  heterodox  notions,  hop 
have  some  excellent  traits  of  character. — If  om 
chances  to  wallow  a  little  deeper  in  some  miie 
hole  than  his  fellows,  and  so  carries  off  and 
comes  in  possession  of  more  of  this  earth  than 
his  hrethren,  he  never  assumes  an  extra  import- 
ance on  that  account ;  neither  are  his  brethrM 
stupid  enough  to  worship  him  for  it. — ^Their 
only  question  seems  to4>e,  is  he  still  a  hog  f  If 
he  is,  they;  treat  him  as  saoh* . 

And  when  a  hog  has  no  merits  of  his  own,he 
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never  pats  on  aristocratiQ  airs,  nor  claims,  any 
particular  respect  on  account  of  his  family  con- 
nections ;  and  yet  some  Hogs  have  descended 
firpm  very  ancient  families.  They  understand, 
full  well,  the  common  sense  maxim,  *  every  tub 
must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom.'  " — Daily 


TRUTH  WELL  BXPBS8SKD. 

The  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  sayb : 

"I,  firmly  believe,  and  take  pleasure  in  an^ 
nouncing  it,  that  no  state  4?an .  prosper  in  a  long 
career  of  true  glory  in  the  disregard  of  the  claims 
of  justice  and  the  iiijunctions  of  the  Christian 
religion.  A  flood*tide  of  apparent  prosperity 
may  come,  filling  for  the  time  the  avenues  of 
trade,  and  satiating  the  cravingd  of  taste  and 
curiosity,  yet  sooner  or  later  it  has  lis  ebb,  and 
either  cloys  with  its  abundance  oi  leaves  the 
toid  greater  than  before.  History  is  a  silent  but 
eloquent  witness  of  its  truth,  and  from  her  ^indy- 
iog  lamp  sheds  a  stream  of  unceasing  light  along 
our  pathway.  The  fabrics  of  ancient  greatness, 
buiH  by  injustice  and  consecrated  to  ambition, 
are  now  flitting  shadows  before'  us,  starting  up 
from  behind  the  broken  pillars  and  fallen  columns 
that  were  reared  to  perpetuate  the  genius  by 
which  they  were  wrought," 

M  account  of  the  terms  of  service  of  each  of 
the  Prmdents  of  the  United  States^  the  time 
.  of  their  decease  and  agt9. 

George  Washington,  from  Marchy  1789  to 
1797,  died  December  U,  1799,  aged  68. 

John  Adams,  from  1797  to  1801,  died  July 
4,181}6,aged9U 

Thomas  Jeferson,  from  1801  to  1809,  died 
July  4, 1826,  aged  83. 

James  Madison,  from.  1809  to  1817,  died' 
June28, 1836,  aged  85. 

James  Monroe,  from  1817  to  1825,  died  July 
4, 1831,  aged  73. 

John  Qaincy  Adams,. from  1825  to  1829, 
died  February  23;  1848,  afi;ed  81. 

Andrew  Jackson,  from  1829  to  1837,.  died 
Jane  8, 1845,  aged  78. 

Martin  Van  Bu^en,  from  1837  to  1841,  who 
fltill  lives. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  from  March  4,  1841  tp 
April,  4,  1841,  when  he  died,  aged  74.  He 
lived  only  31  days  after  his  inai^uration. 

John  Tyler,  from  April  1841  to  March  1845, 
who  still  lives. 

James  K.  Polk,  from  1845,  who  still  occupies 
the  Presidential  chair. 


CONTENTMENT, 

When  winds  the  mountain  oak  assail, 

And  lay  its  glories  waste  \ 
Content  may  stomber  in  the  vale, 


Unconscious  of  the  blast. 


Bbattik. 


ON  81LENT  WORSfflP.^.  J.  G,. 

Let  deepest  siTenoe  all  around 

Its  peaceful  shelter  spread ; 
So  shall  that  living  word  abound, 

The  word  that  wakes^e  dead. 

How  sweet /to  wait.i^pon  the  Lord 

In  stillness  and  in  prayer  7 
What  though  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  ihinister  is  ^ere. 

'   A  minister  c^  Wondrous  skill, 
True  graces  to  impart : 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will. 
And  preaches  to  the  heajrt. 

He  dissipates  the  coward's  fears 

/A^d  bids  the  coldest  glow;. 
He  speaks ;  and  lo !  th^  softest  tears 
Of  deep  contrition  flow. 

.He  knows  to  bend  t^ie  heart  of 'steel. 

He  bows  the  loftiest  soul ; 
O'er  all  we  think  and  all  we  feel. 
How  ibatchless  his  control ! 

And  ah  t  how  precious  is  his  love, 

In  tenderest  tqaches  given. : 
It  whispers  of  the  bliss  above. 

And  stays  the  soul  on  heaven.  ' 

From  mind  to  mind,  in  streams  of  joy. 

The  holy  influence  spreads^ 
'Tis  peace,  'tis  praise  without  alloy. 

For  God  that  influence  sheds. 


HYMN. 


BY  JSAM  FREDERICK  OBSRLTN. 

Oh  Lord !  thv  heavenly  grkce  impart, 
And  fix  my  frail  inconstant  heart ; , 
Henceforth  my  chief  desire  shall  be 
To  dedicate  myself  to  Thee ! 

Whate'er  pursuits  my  time  emplov. 
One  thought  shall  fill  my  soul  with  joy  ;* 
That  silent,  secret  thought  shall  be, 
That  all  my  hopes  are  fixed  op  Thee ! 

Thy  glorious  eye  perVadeth  space, 
Thou'rt  present.  Lord,  in  every  place  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  my  lot  may  be. 
Still  shall  my  spivijt  cleave  to  Thee  I 

Renouncing  every  worldly  thing. 
Safe,  'neath  the  shelter  of  Thy  wing. 
My  sweetest  thought  henceforth  shall  be, 
That  all  I  want,  I  fi(ad  in  Thee  I 


THE  CHILD'S  EVENING  BLESSING. 

dut  oh !  an  eye  that  never  sleeps. 
Its  silent  watch  o'er  Israel  kee]^ ; — 
A  tempered  shield  is  o'er  him  spread — 
An  arm  of  love  sustains  his  heaa — 
A  seraph's  voice  is  in  his  ear. 
Steep  sweetly—- for  thy  God  is  near. 

L.  H.  SfOOURllKT. 


The  Treasarer  of  the  Coloured  Infant  School 
Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
twenty-five  dollars  from  a  contributor  oyer  the 
signature  of  N.  N. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  FRANgE. 

Our  readers  are,  perhaps,  generaHy  aware,  that 
in  1792,  the  rulbg  party  in  FraQee  dechired  the 
reeal  power  abolished,  aad  a  repat^lio  ei|tab- 
lii£ed ',  that  ia  the  beginniag  of  therollowing  year, 
Louis  Sixteenth  was  beheaded,  and  such  of  his 
relatiYOB  as  escaped  with  their  lires,  soueht  an 
asylum  in  other  countries.  After  a  series  of  disor- 
ders, Napoleon  Bonaparte  established  his  authority 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  r«;public.  In  1814,  Napoleon 
was  expelled  from  France,  and  Louis  Eighteenth, 
brother  to  Hhe  former  ^ing,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  In  the  year  1815,  the  dreadful  battfe  of 
Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  and  con- 
signed him  to  St.  Helena,  a  barren  rock  of  the 
ocean,  wh^re  he  died'  in  1821.  In  1830,  the 
reigning  monarch,  Charles  Tenth,  successor  to 
Louis  Eighteenth,  and'  his  ministry,  promulgated 
some  ordinances  placing  greater  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  people  than  their  spirit  Would 
quietly  bear.  Under  tne  guidance  of  La  Fayette,  a 
revolution  was  effected  ]  Charles  ^as  expelled,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  of  the  family  of  Orleans,  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  with  the  character  of  a  citizen  k'ms. 
This  was  termed  the  revolution  of  three  days,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  about  1000  men. 

It  appears  that  the  citizen  king,  notwithstanding 
his  acknowledged  abilities,  his  extensive  acquire- 
mente,  and  the  ample  experience  of  bis  eariy  life, 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  growing  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  the  force  of  public  opinion  among  his 
countrymen.  .  By*  the  last  arrival  froni  Europe,  we 
learn  ti^at  a  revolutiozK  in  some  measure  similar  to 
that  of  1830,  was  effected  near  the  end  of  last 
month.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  popular  erup- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  tne  govern- 
ment to  suppress,  by  force,  the  Reform  Banquets, 
which  was  regard  ea  as  an  effoih;  to  restmin  free 
discussion,  and  to  gag  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
The  city  of  fans  and  its  vichiity  were  occupiea  by 
a  military  force  amounting  to  nearly  100,000  men  j 
and  upon  this  the  miiuster  seems  to  have  relied  for 
the  support  of  his  measures.  But  in  this  case,  as 
freaneotly  happens  in  revolutionary  times,  the 
soldiers  appeared  quite  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  as  to  the  wishes  of  their  rulers.  The 
city  of  Paris  was  for  some  days  in  great  conftision ; 
the  lives  of  nearly  five  hundred  people  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  The  minister,  Guizot.  re- 
signed his  office,  and  Louis  Philippe  wi^h  his  famr- 
ly  made  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  capital.  The 
abdication  of  th^  king  in  favour  of  his  grandson, 
was  aoneunoed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bujt 
was  declared  to  be  too  late.  From  the  latest  in- 
formation, it  appears  that  the  people  of  Paris  have 
manifested  a  (fetermination  in  ravour  of  a  Republic. 

The  result  of  these  measures  remains  to  be  seen  ] 
but  we  may  fairly  consider  this  revolution  as  an 
evidence,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  growing  deter^ 
mination  among  the  people'  of  Europe  to  enjgy  a 
larger  share  of  their  natural  and  inherent  rights 
than  has  been  usually  allowed  them.^ 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Congress. — la  the  Senate,  the  nominations  of 
Senator  Sevier  and  Attorney  General  ChfTord,  as 
Commissioners  to  Mexico,  to  procure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  have  been  confirmed.  The  Ten 
Regiment  bill  was  again  taken  op,  and  after  being 
discussed  by  Calhoun,  Berrien,  Webster,  Clayton 
and  others,  m  oppoaitibu  to  the  bill,  and  by  Cass, 


Wcstcott,  Douglass  and  others,  in  its  favonr,  ynt 
finally  passed  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
29,  nays  1». 

House  of  Representatives On  the  Uth,  a 

resolution  was  offered  by  Tuck  of  New  Hampshire, 
instructing  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  slaves,  on  execo- 
tion  for  the  ps^yment  of  debts  due  the  United 
States  J  which  was  laid  over.  J.  broweU,  of  Ohio, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  biUto 
repeal  all  aets  of  Congress  relating  to  slavery  or  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  resolu- 
tion offered  by  W.  T.  Lawience  of  New  York,  was 
adopted^  instructing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  iQQuire  into  the  expediency  of  reanestiDg 
the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  other 
powers,  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  general  ex- 
emption of  private  vessels  from  capture  dnriog  war. 

Pennsylvania  Legislatur^.-^enate.— The  bill 
to  abolish  militia  trainings,  and  give  -further  en- 
couragement to  volunteer  companies,  was  passed 
on  the  18th.  The  bill  lays  a  tax  of  twenty-fiye 
cents  UDon  each  individual  liable  to  militia  dut?; 
the  fund  thus  produced  t6  be  divided  among  the 
several  volunteer  corps.  The  bill  to  seciire  te  mar- 
ried women  the  use  and  enjojlnf nt  of  their  own 
property,  and  to  exempt  the  same  from  levy  or  sale 
on  execution  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  was 
passed  on  the  20th.  by  yeas  19,  nays  11. 

A  vessel  was  recently  captured  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  by  an  American  national  vessel,  and  sent 
into  New  York,  on  suspicion  of  bemg  engaged  m 
the  slave  trade.  She  had  oii  board,  twenty-fonr 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  fifty-four  thousand 
gallons  of  water^  and  was  beUoved  to  be  bonad  for 
the  coast  of  Africa  for.  slaves. 

Europe.— By  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  ad- 
vices to  the  26th  ult.  have  been  received.  The 
French  revolution  had  produced  a  very  depressed 
state  of  the  English  money  market..  Trade  gene- 
rally was  also  much  depressed.  Destitution  in  Ire- 
land had  reached  a  fearful  height  in  many  locali- 
ties. The  king  of  Naples  has  proclaimed  tlie  con- 
stitution demanded  by  his  people.  The  king  of 
Sardinia,  aud  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  have 
also  given  constitutions  to  their  subjects.  The  peo- 
ple qf  Rome  were  loudly  demanding  a  constitotioD 
of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  seemed  to  consider  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  transmit  nis  sovereignty  unimpaired  to 
his  successor.  He  had,  however,  invited  several 
theologians  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  his  right  to 
grant  a  constitation  to  his  subjects,  and  these  coun- 
sellors had  ^' declared  .unanimously  that  if  aach 
were  his  pleasure,  it  was  feasible,  without  preja- 
dicing  the  inalienable  rights,  of  the  Pontificate." 
Lord  Palmerston  had  announced  in  the  British 
Parliament,  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  political  ame- 
liorations in  Italy. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  fo  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth  day, 
the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  at  the  school  on 
the  orecedififeyemng  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annoal 
examiriation  of  the  students,  commenciug  oa  Third 
day  morning  the  4th  prox. 

TaoMAS  KiMBSR,  Oerk. 

Philadilpkia,  3d  month  25/j^,  184&  2t 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY*  AND  FRIENDS  IN' 

SCOTLAND. 

^Cootjaucd  from  psg^^l^O 

It  happened  ^abbat  the  year  1066i  that  James 
Urqahinrt,  iox  his  ooosoieotioas  aepfiratioB  from 
the  nattonal  churoh  of*  the  jlay,  ^11  ^nder  the 
ceneare  of  the  Presbytiery:*  and  was  6xpon;i- 
muhicated.  The  ezoominiinicatioii  was  9ent  to 
one  William  Forfoes,  a .  minister  .  of  the  piaoe, 
where  Urquhart  livedf  with  the  injapctioa  of  the 
Presbytery:  to  publnh  it-  from  the  pulpit^  The 
nuBiBterr  conseioae  in  behalf. of  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  personv  ^igai|i8t  whom  he  waa 
joined. to  read  the  aentenoOy  Cbll  under  stropg 
conyictiena,  and  gndat  jrehictancy  of  mind  against 
the  perforniaBoex>f  what*  he  was  commanded. 
Bat,  when  he  considered,  that  the  consequence 
of  hik  disobeying  U)e  Presbytefy  would,  in  all 
piobabilityy  issne  in  die  loss .  of  (Us  stipend, 
coretoasness  ofer^me  his  convietidns;  and  he 
publicly  prononnteed  the  sentence  agaitist  James 
UrquharV  in  direct  opposition  to  tlw  dictates  of 
his  own  consoieifee.  This,  afterward,  gave  him. 
mneh  uneasiness,  aud  his  mind  bei^ame  so  dis- 
composed,,  that  he  could  DQt,  for  some  lime^  pro- 
ceed in  performing  the.  nsusi  offices  of  .his  func- 
tion ;  until,  atlei^th,  he  publicly  and  ingenuouiriy 
came  to  confess,  mat  his  discomposure  was  a  just^ 
judgment  of  Qod  upon  hint(,  for  cu?siQg  widi  his 
tongue  a  person,  ^hom  he.  believed  in  his  own^ 
conseienoe  to  be  a  very  hopest  man.  .  Y6.t,.nptp 
withstanding  his  convictions ^were  so  clear  and. 
overpoMreringt  he  again  fell  in|o  the  like  error, 
and  in  a  way  more  nearly  affecting  him,  His^ 
own  daughter,  Jane.  Ferbias^  was  eonvinced  of 
the  Truthf  and  joined  the  people  sailed  Quakers. 
Chuffdi  proceedings  were  esrried  on  against  her. 
to  an  exoommunication,  which  her  father  was 
required  by  the  Presbytery  to  pronounce.  The' 
poor  man's  case,  under  so  difficult  a  dilemtn^ 
was  Molly  to  be  pitied.  \Hard  was  his  choice, 
either  to  lose  his  living  by  disobe3ai|g  the  Pres- 


bytery, or.  wound  his. conscience  by  prdnouncing 
e^cooiHiuaication  against  his  own  daughter, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  virtuous  a^d  religious 
woman*  But.  alas  I  both  his  conscience  and 
natural  Section  gjavepjaceto  thefove  of  money ; 
so  that  he  was  determinpd  to.  r^ad  the  excom- 
municalion,  and  hl^t  uttered  0ome  kind,  of  pray- 
ers previous  thereto,  when  he  was  suddenly 
struck  by  deadi,  at  the  v^iy  time  he  had  pur- 
posed to  deliver  that,  sentei^ce^  A  melancholy 
and  remarkable  e^  wber^  nature  was  observed 
to  siuk  under  the  weight  and  oppression  of  a 
conflict  betweeUvCons.cieupe  and  self-interest^  . 
Sir  John.  Keith,  who  in  those .  days,  and 
afterward, .  was  very  violent  against  Friends, 
halving,  IB  the  yeai^  1667,  brought  away,  under  a 
guard,  several  of  this  pei»ple^  from .  Inverury, 
where  they  had.  been  previously  imprisoned ;  the 
magistrates  ^f . Aberdeeur  tp  who^i  they  were 
delivered,  after  keeping  them  in  ccipfinement 
9ome  time,  caused  them  «to  be  conducted  through 
the  streets,  with  greatcqnteaipt  and  reproach,  to 
the  Bow-bridge,  whe;re  a  guard  was  provided  to 
conduct  theot  southward  to  Edinburgh,  from 
shire  to  shire*  as  the  ;wor8t  of  malefactors.  When 
tbey^had  pioce^ed  a  litide  way  outof  the  town, 
one  of  the  prisonera,  William  Gellie,  a  maii  of 
very  weakly  atad  i^ficm  habit,  sat  down ;  and 
the'  rest. of  the  Friends  followed  his  example, 
refusing;  to  go'  furdiqi-y  unless  horses  were  pro- 
vided. At  this,  one  of  the  magistrates,  named 
AIex^der»  >rho  attended. in. ordeY  to  see 


them  set  out,  was  inMh  enraged,  commanding 
WiJiiani  Gellie  to  rise.  and.  go  forward  on  foot ; 
and  because  of  his  refusal  he  struck  him  pite- 
Qusly.  Friends,  however,  continued  to  sit  still ; 
upon  which,  the  magistrate  with  >11  his  train,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  in  their  purpose,  returned  to 
Aberdeeo,  i^r^  the  Friendis  to  their  respective 
dwelling  places.  But,  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  this  persecutor  on  reaching  his 
own  house;  was  his  don;  who^had  by  a,  fall 
broken  his  arm^»  and  at  the  very  same  time  that 
the  father  had  been  using  his  arm  to  strike  the 
charmless  servant  of  the  Lord ;  which  circum- 
stance, thus  eoiAcidingt  so  awakened  the  con- 
science of  this  person,  that. he  said,  (and  after- 
.ward  told  it  to^  some  Friei^s,)  he  should  never 
strike  a  Quaker  again. 

We  jreturn  to  AJe^iander  Jaffray,  who  at  this 
period  laboured . under  n^ch  afiliction  with. a 
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quinsy ;  for  aqme  time  he  could  not  speak,  nor 
s(;arceLy  eat  or  drink,  insolmueh  ad  to  be  -  given 
OTer  for  death  by  all  that  beheld  him.  Yet,  while 
in  that  stated  he  dgnified  by  writing,  tht  steadfast' 
ness  of  his  faith  in  God;  aod  also  his  belief, 
that  he 'should  yet  be  pr.eserved ibr  further  ser- 
vice to  the  Lord  and  his  Truth ;  which  preiiiq- 
tion  the  sequel  fully  verified.  It  ih  s^id,  that,  at 
that  jiittcture,  a  certain  female,  a  noted  professor, 
-v^atf  Hvuch  ioipressed,  observing  the  calrhneps^ 
r^i^tion,  and  faiih  evinced ,  by  this  db voted 
Christian,  in  an  hour  which  was  judged  to  be  his 
last,  and  his  unshaken  6rmnee9  in  the  testimony 
which  he  had  received  to  bear;  hereupon,  she 
went  to  one  6f  the  mioisters  of  the  city,  and 
asked,  whether  they  durst  deny  that  Jafiray  had 
once  been  a  truly  gracious  nan.  They  said, 
they  would  not  deny  it;  "Then,"  said  ehe, 
"  either  Quakerism  must  be  ^  right  way,  6p  else 
your  doctrine  false,  who,  say,  there  is  no  total 
nor  final  fall  from  true  grace-;  for  he/is  dying, 
confirming  that  way/'  .       .    » 

Shortly  after,  on  the  11th  of  the  9th  month,. 
1068,  he  was  taken  from  his  own  house  at 
KingsWells,  in' a  sickly,  debilitated  condition,  and 
carried  by  thrde  messengers  to  Banff  prison,  at 
the  mstigation  of  ihe. Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  under, 
the  pretence  of  a  fine,  of  six  hundred  mefks, 
formerly  imposed  upon  him  bj  the  High  Coin- 
mission  Court,  for  suffering  religious  meetings  at 
his  house,  contrary  to  their  order.  Thus,  the 
Bishop  and  those  termed  clergy  discovered  the 
malignity  of  their,  disposition,  in^  imprisoning^ 
this  faithful  man  thirty  miles  distant  from  his 
bal»tation ;  which,  to  him  in  a  delicate  and  en- 
feebled state,  proved  no  less  than  three  ^ays' 
journey.  He  was  there  detained  prisoner  nine 
months  and  sixteen  days,  to  his  great  expense 
and  detriment,  some  of  his  family  being  mostly 
with  him,  as  well  as  to'  the  en^lahgering  of  his 
life  ;  for  he  mi^ht  have  died  there,  had  npt  the 
civil  power  relieved  hira  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny^  the  King's  Privv  Council  giNjng  order 
for  hiB  release,  Without  his  paying  anything 
whatever  fi>r  this  fine,  ot  for  fees  ot  chaiges^ 
neither  of  which  he  could  conscientiously  l^ve 
defrayed. 

About  this  time,  Lilias  Skene,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Skene,  one  of  the  majistrateer  of  Aberdeen, 
a  woman  held  in  high  estimation  there  for  her 
religious  attainments,  and  especially  by  George 
Meldrum  the  minister  before  mentioned,  was 
bn^ght  under  a  great  concern  of  mind  to  join 
hewelf  in  society  with  tbedespised  "Quakers." 
A  material  circumstance  attendin^g  her  convince- 
ment  merits  observation.  While  her  mind  was 
deeply  exercised  in  a  serious  inquiry  after  the 
way  of  Truth,  she  found  her  progress  impeided 
hy  notions  and  prepossessions  against  that  peo- 
ple, indnstriously  instilled  by  the  preachers  into 
her  mind,  and  into  the  minds  of  otliers  of  their 
hearers  ; — as,  that  they  dmed  the  Scriptvres^  and 
did  not  pray  in  Me  name  of  Jt8us%    This  im- 


pediment was.  removed  in  the  foUo wing  manner. 
She  happened  to  be  taken  ill,  and  kept  her 
chamber,  in.  an  apartment^  under  ttie  same  room 
where  Barbara  Forbes  dwelt  At  her  hoose,  the 
Friends  were  accustomed  occasionally  to  meet, 
so  near  to  the  apartment  of  Lilias  Skene,  that 
she  could  distincdy  hear  what  passed.  Attentive- 
ly listening  on  one  occasion,  she  plainly  heard 
two  Eh^ish  women  exercised  both  in  preaching 
and  f 'rayer,  whose  lively  testimonies  she  ob- 
served to  be  full  of  Scripture  expressions,  and 
their  petitions  put  up  in  the  name  of  Christyis 
well  as  accompanied  by  his  Hf^  and  power. 
Thenceforward,  she  was  effectually  reached  by 
the  Truth,  and  brought  under  subjection  to  it ; 
being  also  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  those  slanderous  accusations,  with  which  the 
preachers  whom  she  formerly  admired,  had  been 
accustomed  to  calumniate  the  Friends. 

This,  valuable  woman  had  not  long  entertained 
and  adopted  such  a  change  in  religious  views, 
when  her  husband,  Alexander  Skene^  from  a 
zealous  opposer  of  this  people,  became  a  sincere 
convert  to  their  Christian  principles ;  as  did  also 
Thomas:  Mercer, '^  late  dean  of  gfufld,"  about 
the  same  time*.  The  civil  stations  occupied  by 
these  mdividuals  in  Aberdeeil,  and  the  general 
reput^  in  which  ihey  stood,  ;appeared  only  to  add 
to  the  alaroi  and  indignation  evinced  by  the 
ministers,  on  occasion  of  suc^  person*  with* 
drawing  from  their  ^oimmunion. 

Immediately  upoti  the  convincement  of  the 
two  individuals  above  mentioned,  Alexander 
Skene  and  Thomas  Mercer,  at  the  joint  solicita- 
tion of  the  four  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  a  sab- 
synod,  .or,  perhaps^  more  correctly  speaking,  a 
S3mod  was  convened  by  the  Bishop ;  which  met 
soon  after,  and  drawing  up  an  address  to  the 
King's  Council  at  Edinburgh, >ent  two  of  their 
number  to  present  it ;  in  which  they  petitioned 
the  Council^  to  take  somedfectuakeourseto  axrh 
andridthelandofih^QuakerS^  who  1^cretncrea^ 
ing  among  them.  The  deputies  firom  the  Synod 
expected  to  obtain  some  fresh  order  from  the 
Council  against  the /' Quakers,"  but  met  with 
firesh  disappomtment ;  the  Council  only  refening 
them  to  a  precedent  Act  of-Parliamentt  which  or- 
dained, that  all  who  withdraw  *<  from  dieir  parish 
church,  be  admonished  by  the  preachers  before 
tWo  sufficient  witnesses,*',  and  then,  after  an  ab- 
^en<^  of  three  successive  wfeeke,  '*they  be  fined 
one  eighth  of  their  valued  rents."  Returning  to 
Aberdeen?  these  deputies  reported  to  the  town 
Council,  \he  is6ue  of  their  application;  upon 
hoaring  which,  the  provost  or  mayor  made  this 
remark,  "  What  signifies  all  this  ?  we  had  this 
before :  take  ^ou  care  to  <io.  your  own  work, 
and  We  shall -do  ours."  Two  of  them,  Geoigc 
Meldrum.  and  David  Lyall,  thereupon,  imme- 
diately set  about  doing  their  part  towards  bring- 
ing the  Act  into  force  against  this  people ;  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  performing  their  roonitorr 
office  from  house  to. house,  when,  that  same 
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night,  the  King^s  De^araiion  of  Indttl^ence  to 
all  J^oncpnfortiiUis,  in  1672^  reached  Aber- 
deen, and  put  a  stop  to  their  proceeding?  at  that 
time.  This  wad  accepted  a?  a  providential  de- 
liTerande  by  the  persons  whose  ruin  they  aoQght. 

TAe  declaration  of  Indidgence  came  very 
seasonably  to  prevent  the  execution  oAan  Act  of 
Council,  whiich  the  preachers  had  prev^iiled  upon 
the  magistrqjtes  of  Aberdeen  to.  pass ;  by  ivhich. 
they  had  reSoiyed, ,  <V^Aa/  no  Quaker  Ishoidd  be 
made  a  burgess  or  freeman  i>f  iktd  aYy,'*  and 
that  •*  iDhjosoe:oer  received  a  Quaker  into  ,hts 
house^witho}d  leave  of  the  magistrates  should  be 
fined  five  shillings.  Jind  that  if  any^  person 
should  let  a  ^house  for  Quakers^  either  to  meet  or 
dwell  in,  he  sTiould  be  fined  five  hundred  merks 
Scots  money,  or  jB28.  2s.  dd.  sterling: 

About  the  same  time,  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers in  this  kingdom  received  relief,  in  a  tfade  of 
conscience,  yi  which  they,  in  common  yrlih  their 
brethren  in  other  p^rts,  were  greatly  exposed  to 
sufl'ering.  |t  was  the  custom  and  legal  practise 
of  Scotland,'  in  suing  for  a  debt,,  whea  proof 
failed,  to  pdt  the  defendant  to  clear  hio^self  upon 
oath :  this  ^posed  the  Friends^  who  could  not 
sweftrat.  all,j  to  be  made  a  prey;  by  ill*designing 
persons  prosecuting  them  frequently  for  unjust 
cLiims.  The  judges,  perceiving  the  ^  advantage 
this  conscieatious- scruple  gave  their  antagonists 
in  such  suits,  and  regarding  the  -case  with  that 
equity  which  became  their  station,  humanely  de- 
termined, that  in, such  cases  a  simple  declaration 
of  the  truth  should  be  accepted  from  that  people : 
a  favour  they^had  not  then  obtained  in  England. 

But,  as  they  did  not  fail  to  admire  that  provi- 
dential Goodness,  thro^u^h  lyhose  hand  every 
blessing'  floWs  towards  his  children^  so  cb^ld 
Ihey  do  no  less«  than  notice  the  ^emarkabj^  in- 
terposition of  the  same  overruling  pov^er  it^ 
another  direction ;  eitl^er  by  unexpecu^^ly  baf- 
fling the  designs  of  the  persecutor*  ^or .  by 
weakening  their  hands  in  various  res/ects  i  some^ 
ttmeS|  even  constraining  them  t<^  penitence,  at 
other  times,  in  an  awful  manner/uttinff  shcfrt  the 
liTe«  of  those,  that  still  proceeded  in  their 
wickedness. 

Although  much  dccasiojy  remains  for  us  all,  in 
hamiUty  and  fear,  to  Itfok  weE  to  our  owh 
standing,  rather  than  improperly  to  dive  it)to  the 
counsels  of  unsearchable .  Wisdom  Te8i>e(;ting 
others ;  yet  surely,  in  regard  to  cases  like  these, 
we  are  bound  with  reverence  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  bekind  the  scene,  even  that  eternal  Jus- 
tice and  Truth  which  has  declared, !"  He  that 
covereth  his  sins  shall  not  pjosper :  but;  whoso 
confessetb.and  forsaketh  them,  shall  have  mercy. 
Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  always :  but  he 
that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into  mischief." 
•*  He  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways  shall  fall  at 
once.'*  **  He  that  being  often  reproved,  harden- 
eth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy."     Prov.  xxviii.  and  xxix. 

(To  be  eoAUou«d.} 


HENRY  GURNET  AGGS. 
•  This  dear  youth  evinced  a  retiring  and  ^bought-- 
ful  ^demeanour,  with  a  marked  ingenuousness  of* 
character ;  and  his, n6ble  and  affectionate  disposi-, 
tion  endeared  him  to  ail  who  knew  him.  He  ap-i 
peared  to  be  visited,  at  a  very  tender  age,  with 
those  precious  influences  of  Divine  love,  by  which) 
eyen  a  child  is  tonstfained  to  inquire  whether- 
his  way  is  right.  With' a  <pind  sensible  of  the. 
reproofs  .of  instruction,  he  manifested  a  love  for, 
retirement;  and.  some  of  his  early  efforts  in* 
writing,  were  expressive .  of .  his  sense  of  tlie 
shortne&s  of  time,  and  his  desire  that  he  «  mightj 
be  more  obedient  to  his  heavenly  feather  every' 
day."  Various  passages  in  his  diary  for  the  iastj 
year,  record  his  splicitu()e  that  the  events  of  hisj 
life  may  be  under  the  guidance  at  Best  Wisdom., 

On  the  12th  />f  lUh  month,  1846,  04  accountr' 
of  indisposition*  he  went  hom^  from -London^ 
with  his  jnother.  His  oohiplaint  was  co(isidered; 
a  feverish  cold,  that,  with  attention,  would  soon' 
pass  off.  He  appeared  to  be  going  on  favourably,^- 
until  Fdurth-day  evening,,  the  ^th  of  llih* 
month,  when  .there  was  an  increase  of  fever,  and' 
on  the  following  day. he  wjis  decidedly  worse.- 
On  retiring  to  rest  that  evening,  he  spoke  to  fai«' 
mother  with,  dei^p  and'  afi'^ciionate  .feeling,  e»r' 
pecially  mentionidg  a  book  which  he,  wished  to) 
be  destroyed,  if  he  should  not  recover.  •*  I  have! 
never  read  it  through,  it  is  an  improper  book ;  I 

have  h\^  it  aside ;  it  was  gjven  to  me  by ^ 

but  1  wish  no  one  to  read  it.  Do  thou  bum  it; 
dea/.  mother."  The  ex^elrcise  of  his  mind,  under 
a>8ense  of  the.  pernicious  effects  of  ^uch  reading, 
(tB  being  displeasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  and  the 
perusal  of  such  works  an  unpro.fitable  employ- 
ment of  time^  was  deeply  ipstnictive. 

Duting  great  part  of  that  night  he  was  engaged' 
in  fervent  supplication,  that  his  manyj  many  sins 
might  be  blotte4  out  through  redeeming  mercy  5 
acknowledging  he  had  been  ^  great  sinner,  but 
that  Jesus  was  all-sufficient  to  make  those  whose 
sins  might  appear  as  scarlet,  white  as  snoV.  He 
said  his  heavenly  Father  had  ^st  him  very  lowjl 
but  that  he  believed. He  would,  in  His  matchless 
mercy,  again  raise  him-— he  desired  it  might  be 
only  to  His  glory.  In  hie  petitions  he  par- 
ticularly supplicated  {or  his  dear  father  ^nd 
brother,  that  i)\e,  pleasure  of  the. world  might  he 
stained  in  tlieir  view,  and  that,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  tliey  might  find  in  ;llim  a  Saviour,  a 
Counsellor,  a  Friend, .and  sure  Refuge  in  time  of 
need.  About  six  o*clock.in  the  morning,  he  asked 
to  have  his  mother  called*  adding  tliat  he  iiad 
said,  he  thought  he  inigh^  recover,  now.  he  be* 
lieve(J  he  should  not;  but  he  was  happy,  per* 
fectly  happy  ;  that  he  had  prayed  fervently,  and 
felt  '*  peacCf  sweet  peace^  and  such  a  ro/m.''  He 
expressed  now  differently  "he  should  wish  to 
spend  his  tinie,  if  he  were  permitted  to  be  re- 
stored to  health ;  it  was  an  important  talent  com- 
mitted tp  our  trust,  for  yvhich  we  were  very  ac- 
countable.   This  illness  had  been  dispensed  in 
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great  mercy^  for  it  had  brought  liim  more  en- 
tirely t6  seek  his  dear  Redeemer; 

On  Sixth-day,  on  seeing  his 'mother,  he^said^ 
",  Dearest  mother,  the  enemy  has  heen  buffeting 
iiid  distressing  me,  but  now  all  is  sweet  peace/' 
A  ffew  hours  afterward^,  calling  her  to  him, 
"  Dearest  mother,  come  very  near  me,-^— now  be 
still,  very  still ; ''  and  after  a  solemn  pause,  he 
supplicated  that  all  his  sins  might  be  blotted  out 
by  th^  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  making  use 
of  the  words,  *•  I  do  implore  ihi$  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart;**  also  that  if  it  were  his 
heavenly  Father*!  will  he  shoiild'  recover,  he 
might  be  enabled  to  live  to  his  glory ,^  and  shew 
unto  others  >ehat  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul ; 
if  otherwise,  that  his-gracious'Savioiir  wotild  be 
with  him  to  the  end,  for  his  blood  could  cleanse 
him  from  all  bis  sins,  Afler  a  little  time,  he. 
added,  «« Dear  mamma,  do  thou  remind  me  of, 
my  covenant,  if  I  should  recover." 

He  requested  his  mother  would*  read  tp  him 
some  passages  from  John,  relative  to  the  Saviour ; 
observing  th3t  John  was  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus  ;  and^adeira  ]pause,  mentioned  the  chapter 
on  the  reisurrectidn,  to  parts  of  which  he  listened 
with  much  interest,  and  also  to  some  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  and  Remarked  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter,  "  Bfeautifiil — v«ry  beautiful ! "  re- 
peating the  words,"  5*1  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  to  yoUr  Father,  and  to  toy  God  and  your 
God."  ne  afterwaid  spoke  of  Pet^r  walking  on 
the  sea;  saying,  that  asf  soon  as  IjSs  faith 
wavered,  and  doubts  arose^  he  sank ;  exclaiming, 
«•  Oh !  how  necessary  to  our  well-being,  to  have 
the  eye  of  faith  steadily  fixed  on  Jegus.,'^  Then 
addressing  his  sister,  '*  Be  careful,  dearest,  df  thy 
associates  ;  we  hav^  ever  been  guarded  in  that 
respect  Do  thou  choose  serious  zad  fixed 
characters  for  thy  friends ;  we  are  so  imper- 
ceptibly infliienced  by  those  with  whom  we  pass 
much  time.'' 

The  disease  had  assumed  the  form  of  typhus, 
and  life  seemed  to  be  fast  drawing  towards  a 
close.  During  its  alternations,  though  he  thought 
it  right,  in  reference  to  additional  medical  advice, 
X6  use  all  the  means  within  our  power,  he  be? 
lieyed  he  should  not  recover,  on  one  occasion 
saying,  **  I  look  to  the  Great  Physician  of  souls." 
He  frequently  'expressed  how  graciously  his 
heavenly  Father  had  dealt  with  him.  His  throat 
being  much  parched,  and  suffering  from  thirst, 
allusion  was  matje  to  the  water  of  eternal  life, 
and  never  thirsting  again,  he  replied,  "  Delight- 
ful !  streams  df  living  water."  On  referring  to 
the  passage,  ^*  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  af- 
flicted, and  the  angel  of  his  ,  presence,  saved, 
them ;"  a*nd  to  how  much  his  Saviour  had  en- 
dured for  his  sake,  and  that  of  the  whole  world, 
he  exclaimed  with  emotion,  <«  <  Whose  sweat 
was  M  great  drops  o/^/o6(f,  falling  to  the  ground !' 
What  love !  what  matchless  love  !  Oh,  how  on- 
like  what  I  have  to  bear !  " 

On  the  7th  of '12th  month,  internal  hemor- 


rhage produced  great  exhaustion,  yet  his  sweet 
spirit  seemed  all  lo^e,  and  fixed  in  patient  and 
dependent  waiting  on  Him  who  bad  conde- 
scended *^  to  make  all  his  bed  in  sickness."  It 
belpg  necessary  to  keep  him  very  quiet,  con- 
versation was  discouraged,  but  at  intervals  he 
emphatically  sale),  a*  sweei  quiet !"  "Oh!  what 
is  life,  but  to  prepare  for  eternity !  never,  never- 
ending  eternity !  to  think  of  that !  if  is  ever- 
lasting." <^  All  fear  of  death  is  taken  from  me.'' 
*«.Iam  in  the  hands  of  Jesus!"  These,  and 
similar  expressions^  shewed  that  his  hope  was 
fftaid  on  the.  Lord,  and  that  he  experienced  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  *«  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  thee, 
because  he  trustelh  in  thee." 

At  different  times  throughout  his  illness,  he 
had  spcrk^  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  given  up 
in  true  dedication,  unmindful  of  the  reproach  of 
the  world ;  also  of  the  principles  of  Fnends,  and 
his  belief,  that  if  life  were  spaced,  he  should  he 
required  siteadfastly  to  uphold  theni,  H6  again 
dwelt  on  thq  importance  of  a  careful  selection  of 
our  associates,  aiid  of  reading.  Speaking  of  his 
last  attendanqe  at  Newington  Meeting,  and  of 
the  impression  made'  on  his  mind  by  the  ministry 
of  a  Friend,  he  regretted  that  his  thoughts  had 
too  frequently  wandered  during  these  solemn  le- 
ligious  opportunities  ;  acknowledging  our  great 
responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  these  privileges. 

On  First-day  morning,  the  13th,  seeing  the 
light  breaking  through  the  curtains,  he  turned  to 
his  father  who  was  watching  by  his  side,  and 
said  sweetly,  "the  dawning  of  the  sabbath." 
His  mother  afterwards  reminding  him  it  was 
Pkst-day — the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  arose 
-r-h«  quickly  answered,—"  Yes,  dearest  mother, 
perhaps  on  this  day  I  may  also  ascend."  He 
inquired  what. was  the  opinion  oiF  the  medical 
men^^  and  learning  there  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment, said,  **rshould  like— no— I  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  raiced  again ;  all  my  sins  are  blotted 
out  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ;  He  died  to 
save  the  greatest  of  sinners,  an^  he  can  sate 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.'*  Then  turning  with 
a  look  of  tender  affection  to  his  mother,  *^  Dear- 
est mother,  do  not  grieve,  the  Lord  will  support 
thee."  He  affectionately  addressed  his  sister,  and 
.soon  afkrwards,  in  givbg  directions  for  the  dis- 
posal of  some  of  his  things,  he  again  alluded  to 
the  book  mentioned  in  the  ibrnl^r  part  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  requested  it  might  be  destroyed;  as 
also  his  music; ;  not  that  there  was  anything  ob- 
jectionable in  the  words,  but  feeling  at  that  time 
it  did  not  yield  ssitisfaction,  he  was  desirous  it 
should  not  be  a  temptation  to  others.- 

He  spoke  of  one  or  two  of  his  school-bellows 
with  interest, -and  desired  the  value  of  time  might 
be  considered  by  those  he  loved.  He  mentioned 
being  at  Tottenham,  and  feared  that,  whilst 
there,  he  had  not  made  the  best  use  of  (be  op- 
portunities within  his  power,  earnestly  request- 
ing forgiveness  of  his  parents  for  any  enron  he 
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had  committed  againgt  themt  «niim«ratiiig  some 
litUe  offences  long  8i4ce  forgotten  ;  his  father  told 
him,  he  never  remembered  his  being  disobedient, 
and  hoped  he  would  not  allow  any  thing  to 
trouble  him  no»w ;  •<  No,"  he  replied,  «•  there  is 
nothing  troubles  me  now.  I  humbly  believe,  all 
my  sins  are.  forgiven ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know 
these  things— I  wish  to  tell  you;"  and  then  ex- 
horted alll  to  be  prepared,  let  the  summons  come' 
when  ii  might,  to  join  that  company  to  which 
he  anticipated  so  shortly  to  be  gathered.  Look^ 
ing  around,  he  said,  «« What  a  comfort  to  see  you 
all  here,  all  but  dear  Thomas;  give  my  very 
dear  love  to  him;  tell  him  to  prepare  for  heaveii, 
-that  holy  and  happy>  place." 

About  five  o'clock,  he  requited  a  few  lines 
might  he  sent  tn  his  brother,  and  with  earnest- 
ness not  to  be  foigotten,  gave  his  last  farewell  to 
one  he  so  tenderly  loved.  •*  Give  my  very  dear 
love  to  him ;  tdl  Mm  not  to  mourn  for  'me,  when 
he  hears  of  my  decease ;  not  to  shed  one .  tear, 
for  I  am  happy,  and  shall,  I  hijmbly  believe,  he 
received  into  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
who  died  for  the  worst  of  sinners;  Oh  !  bid 
him  prepare  to  meet  me  in  heaven  ;  bid  him  fly 
to  the  Saviour,  ere  he  he  laid  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness—Klear  Thomas!"  He  seemed  exhausted 
by  tbe^  effort,  and  lay  still  for  some  minutes ;  but 
soon  those  hands  which  had  so  long  lain  motion- 
less, were  raised  in  supplication.  He  smiled  on 
the  little  company  around  him,  i^nd  then  seemed 
to  wait  his  change  in  humble  joy  and  expecta- 
tion, at  intervals  uttering  words,  which,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  heard,  were,  <' Blessed  JejBUs! 
come,  but,  wait  thy  tifne!"  Afterwards  the 
words  <« warfare,"  "prospect,"  and  "whole 
world,"  fell  indistinctly  on  the  ears  of  his  sur- 
rounding relatives,  eonveying  the  impression  that 
the  warfare  was  .neariy  accomplished,  and  that 
he  would  not  exchange  his  prospect  for  the 
whole  world. 

About  a  quarter  before  seven,  in  the  evening, 
his  redeemed  spirit  gently  passed  from  the  body, 
we  humbly  rely,  to  be  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who  have  *^  washed  their  robes  end  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  .of  the  Lamb ;  therefore 
are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  s^rve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  tem[ile.;  and  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shaH  dwell  ^mong  them." 

He  died  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  184d, 
aged  nineteen  years.-— yfnnt^  Monitor. 


WALKS  I^  LONDON. 

We  know  ain  old  lady  who  shed  tears  as  she 
stood  and  watched  the  multitudinous  life  of  a 
busy  thorotighfare :  and  truly  is^it,  impressive^ 
presenting  as  it  does  every  variety  of  human 
character.  There,  are  things  to  be  seen  and 
heard  among  the  crowds  that  throng  the  street 
of  London,  which  can  be  seen  and  h^ard  no- 
where dse,  and  which  are  as  nmch  a  part  of 
London,  as  its  parks -and  puMic  huUding?*    The 


jibe  and  jest  of  foUy— 4he  hard  sj^ntentiousness 
of  business — ^the  sneer  of  envy — the  groan  of 
misery-^^re  strangely  <mingled  in  London. 

We  have  lived  for  some  years  in  London,  and 
in  our  daily  peregrinations  throngh  the  streets* 
many  objects  have,  struck  us  as  lipte worthy, 
which  may  posisess  a  general  interest.  Our 
residence  is  *  over  ^  water/  which  means  oa 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames^  about  threes 
quarters  pf  an  )iour's  walk  frpm  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  away  in  what  ii^Jal  present  debateable 
ground  between,  smoke  and  sunshine.  We  are 
just  out  of  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  down 
a  short  lanct  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  real  hedge, 
such  as  you  see  miles  away  in  the  country,  and 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  trees ;  and  at  night,  all  is 
as  quiet  ai^  in  a  country  village.  '  We  start  in  the 
inorning  at  nine,  and  walk  &st  or  leisurely 
according  to  the  season  ;  and  if  ^  we  have  a  few 
nunuteff  to  spare,  i^an  always  dispose  of  them 
profitably  at  some  book-stall  on  the  way :  many 
stray  fkcls  and  valued  volumes  have  we^  picked 
up.  by  this  means  at  little  cosL  In  the  winter* 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  we  step  at  once  from 
our  door  on  to  a  hard'  frozen -path,  th<it  rings 
beneath  our  feet;  the  hedge  and  trees  ^e. white 
with  a  frosty  incrustation;  and  on  reaching  the  high 
road,  we  find  its  clean  surface  $triped  by  countless 
wheeV-tcacks.  .  But  after  the  first  furlong  or  two* 
the  brightness  and  naturalness  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects deteriorate  with  every  step  of  progress  city- 
wards, in  a  gradually  increasing  uproaar,  gloom 
and  dingmess.  Haifa  niile  behind,,  all  was  clean 
and  crisp ;  now  the  paveo^ent  begins  to  look  as 
though  it  had  been  coated  with  damp  ashes, 
which,  a  liule,  fardier  on,  are  transformed  into 
bla^k  slippery  mud,  trying  to  the  pedestrian's 
patience,  and  provocative  tSfire  in. omnibus  con- 
ductors and  cab  drivers.  When  you  started,  the  ' 
sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  i^ky;  but  a^  you 
went  on,,  he  began  to  look:  a  litde  tawny,  then 
browttf  and.  now  he  looms  in  lurid  redness 
through- the  smoky  atmosphere,  which  deposits 
itself  in  New  Zealand  tattoo  lines  round  your 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  makes  your  breaiith  lool^ 
as  though  it  came  from  a  coke:iurnace,  and  halif 
stifles  you  into  the  bargain.  The  white  rime 
stili  clinging  to  the  Ul&«over  of  wagons  coming 
in  from  the  country,  is  looked  at  with  astonish- 
ment by  people  in  the  streets,  nine  qui  of  ten  of 
whom  would  hardly  believe  that  the  atmosphere 
is  clear  and  'exhilarating  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles.  The  gloom  deepens,  and  you  are 
past  all  doubtsas  to  its  being  one  of  the  annually- 
recurring  genuine  London  fogs^  Gaslights  are 
burning  in  the  shops,  flii^ing  bewildering 
shadows  across  the  streets,  and  making  every- 
thing Ibok  strange  and  spectral.  On  crossing 
tbe  bridge,. the  fog  seems  denser  Ihan  ever^-not^ 
a  glimpse  pf  the  river  is  to  be  seen.  Steamboats, 
however,  are  feeling  their,  way  alos^,  and  the 
murky  fumes  from  their  funneki  remind  you  d 
smoke-vomiting  nion^ters  in  some  Pantean  in- 
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lerno.  Sometiin«»  the  dismal  pall  lifts  and 
^floats  away  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the. 
glad  «tin  comes  oot  .for  it  is  mostly  in  clear 
'weather  that  the  real  metropolitan  fog  makes  its 
visitation,  and  man  aod  bea^t  cani>reathe  again. 
At  other  times,  it  clings  all  day,  and  creates  a 
scen^,  on  the  approach .  of  night,  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  describe*  The  gas  lamps  are  of  no  more 
*use  than  farthing  rushlights;  omfiibus  drivers 
lose  their  way  in  Fleet  street  and  the  strknd,  o;r 
inistake  Temple-Bar  for  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
shout  to  one  another  as  mariners .  navigating  tn 
unknown  sea.  The  habitual  frequenter  of  the 
streets  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the  veriest  stranger : 
^o  walk  is  almost  as  adventurous  an  undertaking 
as  travelling  in  this  desert  without  a  compass : 
and  when,  on  nearing  home,  you  emerge  frdm 
the  smoke,  you  draw  a  long  breath  with  a  feel- 
ing of  having  escape4  some  horrid  calamity,  and 
lost  a  dayi 

'  The  great  human  tidio  begins  to  flow  city- 
'Wapds  as  early  as  six  in  the  morning.  A  few 
scattered  mechanics  and  porters  are  then  hasten- 
ing to  their  work.  At  seven,  the  number  is 
'augmented,  with '  here  and  there  an  ^assistant,' 
or  a  bookseller's  *  collector.'  At  eight,  troops  of 
merchants'  and  lawyers'  clerks  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  from  the  hbur  at  which  their 
daily  employment  begins,  ^re  called  the  *  Nine- 
o'clock-men;'  A  few  stragglers  from  this  divi- 
sion fill  up  the  next  hour,  when  thie  *  Ten-o'clock- 
men '  may  be  seen  all  going  in  one  direction 
along  the  now  busy  thoroughfare.  They  are 
generally  more 'advanced  in  life,  and  more  staid 
in  app^fcirattcej  than.tho^e  who  preceded.  Many 
are  picked  up  by  the  omnibuses,  Vhich  now 
come  speeding  on,  crqwded  with  passengers  who 
must  be  in  the  city  by  ten.  Wot  a  few,  how- 
ever* prefer  40  walk.  ^  They  fall  in  witK  acquain- 
tances, by  whose  side  they  have  paced  the 
•same  route  for  years,' and  their  conversation, -as 
you  may  hear  iii  passitig,is  mostly  of  a  hearty, 
cheeilul  toite— rthe  inspiring  effect*  of  a  good 
breakfast  With  whaf  generous  pity  is  their 
'hand  often  thmst  into  ^eir  coat  pocket  for  stray 
half-pence  to  be  dropped  into  the  oXitstretched 
palm  of  some  shivering  beggar ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  a  friendly  word' or  nod  for  almost  every 
one  they  meet.  There  is  a  contagious  cheeri- 
iiess  in  all  this,  but  it  is  liable  to  fluctuation* 
Weiiave  watched  those  same  iridividuals  on 
their  return  from  oflice,  at  foUr  in  the  afternoon  y 
dieir  manner  is  then  reserve^d,  not  unfrequently 
abrupt  and  somewhat  snappish,  which  efieetually 
keeps  beggars  at. bay,  and  intimidated  crossing- 
sweepers.  We  were  long  at  a  loils  to  acconnt 
for  this  transibnsation  of  character,  until  a  friend, 
well  experiencedin  the  phenomena  of  urban  life, 
whispered  that  a  Londoner  going  home  to  his 
dinner  is  always  impatient  and  out  of  temper.' 

When  the  suburban  roads  converffe,  and  pour 
^eir  traffic  into  one  line  of  street^'itis  no  longer 
easy  to  delect  individual  characteristics ;  groups 


must  nov^  be  taken  instead  of  onits;  You  need 
no  other  Warrant  that  Christmas  is  nigh  than  the 
grocers'  shops^  What  a  profusion  of  plums  and 
currants,  spices  and  candied  fruits !  In  fact,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  ai  grocer's  or  I'men  draper's 
window,  ki  any  time  of,  th^  year,  to  know  what 
month  you  are  in.  Cheap  and  bright  sugar  i« 
displayed  as  a  ^  leading  article;'  go  in  and  bnya 
pound — ^it  is  kept  ready  Weighed  and  papered— 
and  on  opening  the  packet  ait  home,  you  will  find 
the  contents  marvellously  darker  in  ccflour  than 
the  sample  exposed: in  the  window^  Call  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  a  provision  shop,  you  will 
always  see  a  weight  left  in  one  of  the  brightly- 
polished  scales.  If  it  be  nece^ary  to  change  it, 
the  one  required  is  always  thrown  in  before  the 
first  is  removed.  This  is  so  invariably  the  case, 
as  to  excite  a  suspicion  ef  uneiqual'balan<%.  It 
is,  however,  regarded  as  one  of  the  legitimate 
advantages  of  trade,  arising  out^  of  the  keenness 
of  competition.  Widely  ramified,it  descends  to 
the  lowest.  Cast  an  eye  into  the  tneasures  of 
thef  venders  of  nuts  «nd  gooseberries  in  the 
streets,  you  will  see  ,af  false  bottom  placed  so  ss 
to  diminish  the  interior  capacity  by  onp-fonrth. 
We  once  iasked  an  old  woman,  wlioee  stand  his 
been  for  years  on  the  approach<es  \6  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  whether  she  felt  no  .compiinction  for  her 
daily  frauds  On  the  public.  *  Sure,'  was  the 
retort,  *  doesn't  ieverybody  do'  it,  and  could  I  get 
a  \\\  ing  if  I  didn't  do  the  same  ?' 

On  passing  "the  cab-stands,  you  may  observe 
that  the  'drivers  seem  more  than  usually  alert 
during  the  hours  thiit  business  men  are  making 
their  way  into  town.  If  you  chance  to  turn 
your  head,  a  dozen  fingers  are  held  up  to  answer 
what  is  donsidered  a  call,  and  as  many  voiees 
cry  out,  « Keb,  sir  ?'  It  is  puzzling  at  times  to 
know  how  these  men  get  a  living,  paying  as  they 
do  fourteen  shillings  a  day  to  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle.  They  like  to  see  the  day  begin  fine, 
and  come  on  rainy  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, afler  people  have  been  dmwn  from  their 
homes.  On  the'  approach  of  a  shower,  every 
cab  is  ofi^'  the  stand  in  an  mstant,  as  if  by  magic ; 
and  the  'waterman'  runs  hither  and  thither 
hastily  to  collect  from  each  driver  his  lawful  fee 
of  one  half-penny  for  every  fare  that  leava  the 
stand.  A  showier  clears  tne  pavement  rapidly: 
people  who  have  no  umbrellas  shelter  themselves 
forthwith  under  awnings,  covered  passages,  op 
gateways,  and  watch  the  falling  drops  with  mani- 
fest impatience,  or  quiz  any  unfortunate  wight 
forced  to  abide  the  storm.  The  Londonere 
astonish  Iheir  country  friends  who  venture  to 
town,  by  recommending  an  observance  of  a  role 
of  town  life,  'Always  take  your  umbrella  when 
Jt  is  fine;'  when  it  is  wet,  do  as  yot  like.' 

But  all',  this  while  the  season  is  getting  on: 
the  lampii  pre  no  longer  lighted-at  four  in  the 
afternoon:;  the. smoke  seems  less  dense,  aw 
patches  of  Wue  sky  are  occasionally  visible.  By 
and  by,  the  lfla<i  and  laburnam  ^  mfbHblooo* 
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and  you  may  almost  qheat  younelf  with  thfi 
&ncy  that  the  first  mile  pf  road  is  a  ,epuntry 
walk.  But  it  is  singular  to  note  th^  change  on 
nearing  the  more,  densely-populated  districts^ 
It  was  a  fine  day  when  you  .  slatted—- casual 
ac<}uaintances'  said  so.  A  mile  farther  on,  where 
everything  is  deadened  hy  a  damp  haze,  it  is 
also  a  *  fine  day ;'  and  as  you  gd  on,  and  find 
mud  and  niurkiness,  people  still  say  a  *  fine  day^' 
Anydiing  short  of  downright  rain  is  a  fine  day  in 
LondQn,^^Chflmber8*8  Journal. 


WAR  ON  CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES. 

.  One  of .  the  eonditions  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexicoi  it  is  said,  is  that  any  future  war  which 
may  break  out  between  the  two  countries  shall 
be  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  Now  we 
all  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  that 
all  sorts  of  improvements  are  cpnstandy  taking 
place  in  all  sorts  of  matters;  but  war  on  Christian 
frinciples'iB  certainly  the  latest,  and,  if  it  be  car-^ 
ried  out,  we  think  it  ^^ill^  prove  tKe  greatest  6 
them  all. 

Just  imagine  it ;  we  think  we  can  see  the 
two  armies  drawn  out  in  battle  array.  A  fair 
field  is  before  them ;  the  ranks  ace  formed,  the 
positions  are  taken,  the  great  guns  are  unlimbered. 
Gen.  Scott  is  just  about  to  give  the  order  to^re, 
when  an  aid  comes  up  and  respectfully  reminds 
him  that  ^  the  war  i^;  to  be  conducted  on  Chris^ 
iian  principles,*^  and  that  it  will  hot  do  to  fire. 
**  Very  true,  very  true,"  says  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  "but  what  are  they?  I  have  read 
Vauban,  and  Scheiter,  and  Turennov  and  Coe- 
horn.  Ihave  read  the  lives  of  the  old  conquer- 
ors^ and  have  studied  the  campaigns  of  the 
greatest  soldiers,  butl  never  happened  tp  come 
across  these  principles  in  any  work  upon  the 
military  art.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it, 
Colonel  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  you,  Major  ?" 

**  Nor  I  neither." 

^  I  really  don't  know  how  to  begin  ;  I  sup- 
pose it  would  not  do  to  shoot  Suppose  we 
send  for  the  Chaplain/* 

The  Chaplain  arrives-!-^*  Do  you  know  any- 
thing aboot  this  fighting  on  Christian  princi- 
ples?" 

» Oh,  yes ;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world." 

^  Where  are  the  books  ?'^ 

«<  Here ;"  and.  the  Chaplain  takes  out  the 
Bible. 

•♦  Really,"  says  the  General,  •*  we  ought  to 
have  thought  of  this  before.  It  is  a  bad  time 
to  commence  the  study  of  tactics  when  the 
enemy  is  right  before  us ;  but  I  suppose  we  are 
bound  by  the  treaty.  What  is  the  first  thing, 
Mr.  Chaplain?" 

««Thoa  shalt  not  kiUii  Thou  sh^lt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  .        - 


<<  bat.  these  are  not  neighbours*  They  are 
Mexicans." 

«Thesame'book,telis  UB^a  litde  furtlier  on, 
that  the  opportunity  to  do  good  to  a  man  makes 
him  our  neighbour." 

*».Wai  you  go  on,  Mr.  Chaplain?" 

*'  Love  your  eneniies^  Do  good  to  thein  that 
hate  you.  \  Pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you.  If  a  man  smite,  you  on.  one  xsheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other.".    ,  ,       .        . 

/^  But  while  we  are  praying  for  the  Mexicans 
they  wifl  be  firing  into  us."      '    * 

*«^No ;  they  are  bound  by  the  trebly  also.  It 
works  both,  ways."  ^ 

•*  Then*  what  is  the  use  of  our  arms  ?" 

«« This  is  all  provided  for  in  the  same  book. 
Beat  your  swords  into  ploughshares  and  your 
spears  into  pruning  hooks."  . 

•'  Then  I  don^t  see  as  there  is  anything  for  us 
to  do  here." 

**  Nothing,,  unless  you  send  oyer  and  ask 
Santa  Anna  if  he  needs  anything  in  the  way  of 
ipedicinefib  or  provisions,  or  clothing.  I  rather 
think  the  treaty  requires  this  of  us.  And  I  don't 
know  but  we  ought  to  send  them  a  few  school- 
masters, for  I  understand  that  they  are  shock- 
ingly ignorant  people." 

M  But  how  do  you*  ever  know  which  party 
conquers  in  this  fighting  on  Christian  principles?  ' 
■  *<  That  is  the  great  beauty  of  it*^  Both  sides 
con4/tter»,and  there  are.  never  any  kUled  and 
wounded." 

Now  this. is  all  the  way  that  we  know  of  con- 
ducting war  on  Christian  principles.  In  any 
demand  which  may  be]  made  upon  this  State 
for  men  to  carry  on  a  future  war  with  Mexico, 
we  think  the  Governor  will  best  consult  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  by  directing  that  the  recruits 
shall  all  come  from  the  peace  society.  He 
should  appoint  Thomas  Anthony  Colonisl  of  the 
regimen^  and  John  Meader  Major,  and  he  should 
go  down  to  Newport  on  tbe^  first  seventh  day 
after  the  second  sixth  day  in  sixth  mouthy  and 
walk  right  into  the  Yearly  Meetitig  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  canipaigii.  That 
is  die  way  to  fight  <«on Christian  principles."^ 
..      Prov,  Daily  Jmimal. 


,  -CON^myVBRST. 

Controversy  on  religious  subjects  too  frequent- 
ly becomes,  through  the  depraviQr  of  the  heart, 
the  occasion  of  sin.  When  opinions  are  stated 
and  maintained^  not  from  a  regard  to  thith,  but 
to  victor}'  in  the  argument;  not  with  8^  view  to 
the  glory  of  God,  but  to  the  exaltation  of  self  or 
of  a  party ;  iiot  with  a  desire  to  inform  and  con- 
ciliate, but  to  confound  or  to  irritate ;  the  un- 
happy disputant  has  reason,  to  mourn  over  his 
work.  He  may  have  defended  a  doctrine  aUy* 
but  he  has  defended  it  with  unrighteous  armovr. 
He  may  ga^e  gained  a  triunaph,  but  he  has  not 
f« gained  his  brpther."^  He  naay  haver  pleased  his 
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fleet,  but  he  will  not  have  pleased  hia  .God.  He 
may  be  accosted,  at  the  l^t  day,  with  a  very 
alarming  question,  '^liVho  hath  required  thifi  at 
thine  hands  1"  He  may  have  brought  a  curse 
upon  himself,  and  not  a  biasing.  > 

Lift  of  R.  Hcnwnttn. 
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Quakerism. — ^The  second  point  in.  which  the 
practice'  of  our  primhiye  friends  was  supposed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  order  of  civil  60ciety^  was  that 
which  related  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
judicial  proceedings  were  so  entrenched  in  oaths, 
that  some,  not  to  say  most,  of  the  judges  seem  to 
have  actually  thought  that  justice  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered without  them^  .When  Francis  Hbwgill 
was  on  trial  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
Judge  Turner  inquired,  "  Do  you  think  the  law 
must  be  changed  for  ^om,  or  only  for  a  few  ?"  add- 
ing, '^  if  this  be  suffered,  the  .admiuistration  of  justice 
is  hindered;  no  action,  can  be  triej,  nor  evidence 
given  for  the  king,  nor  other  particjular  pases  tried ; 
and  your  principles  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  law  and  govemmenf:''  Oh  another  occasion,  it 
was  declared  from  the  bench  that  if  the  Quakers 
themselves  had  a  government  they  must  have  oath»; 
and  nq  government  could  be  conducted  without 
them ;  for  said  the  man  in  ermine^  an  oath  binds  the 
conscience  at  all  times." 

Though  Ihere  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  oaths 
were  frequently  tendered  to  our  early  Friends,  by 
persecuting  judges  and  magistrates,  as  a  means  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  penahies  of  the  law }  yet  it 
must  be  conoeded  that  n?any  of  these  men,  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  proceedings,  in 
which  oaths  constituted  a  prominent  part,  really  be- 
*  lieved  that  governments  could  not  b»mainti^ed,  or 
justice  aMdministered  without  them.  The  people  of 
England  during  the  latter  years  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  restoration 
of  his  son,  had  oppoitnnity  enough  to  ^discover  the 
futility  of  oaths  as  a  security  to  the  ruling  power. 
In  1643  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  sab- 
scribed  and  sworn  to,  by  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  members  of  Parliament  in  one  day :  and  the 
Committee  of  Estates  published  an  order,  tbat^it 
should  be  subsciibed  and  sworn  to  by  all  the  sub* 
iacts,  on  pain  of  having  their  landji  and  r^nts  for- 
feited. This  covenant  boupd  the  parties^' to  en- 
deavour the  extirpation  of  superstition,  prdae^^  &o;, 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Porlianient, 
and  to  preserve  and  deferi^d  the  king's  person  and 
authority.'*  In  1649,  the  king,  whose  person  and 
authority  they  had  swom  to  defend  and  maintain, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Rump  Pailiament ;  and  the 


House  of  Peers,  an  integrant  part  of  the  PadiaBient, 
whose  rights  and*  privileges  they  Iiad  engaged,  on 
oath,  to  uphold,  was  declared  to  be  useless  and 
dangerotte,  and  thetefo^e  abolished.*  The  same 
body  abolished  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy; and  in  order  "that  they  might  have  some 
obligation  of  obedience  from  their  subjects,  who  had 
broken  all  the  forme'r  oaths  which  they  had  taken, 
a  new  oath  was  prepared  and  established,  .whlck 
they  called  an  engagement,,  the  substance  of  whick 
was,  that  every  man  should  swear  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  the  government  established,  wthoni  kisg 
or  House  of  Peers,  and  that  he  would  neve^  consent 
to  readmit  either  of  them  agairu^'t  This  waa  fol- 
lowed in  1655  by  the  o^tth  of  abjuration,  renoancing 
the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart:  yet  in  1660,  this 
saine  Charles  Stuart  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  apparendy  with  the  general  conenr- 
rencebf  the  nation;  and  the  Ho.use  of  Peers  re- 
established without  opposition.  Prelacy  regained 
its  ascendancy,  and  thQ  oaths  of  allegiani^  and 
supremacy  were  again  tendered  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  those 
who  refused  to  take  thexB.    .. 

We  should  reasonably  suppose  that  such  glaring 
illustrations  of  the  futility  of  oaths^  and  the  obvious 
inipiety  of  xequiring  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  pro- 
fessedly to  place'  their  hopes  of  acceptancis  in  the 
Divine  sight  on  the  performance  of  these  incompati- 
ble Engagements,  would  have  led  all  men  of  sober 
reflection,  to  conclude  that  oaths  were  both  useless 
and  dangerous.  We  cannot  indeed  rationally  doubt 
that  many  men  of  that  day,  were  folly  convinced 
that  governments  derived  very  litde  security  from 
the .  oaths  which  were  tendered  to  the  people,  and 
that  their  customary  and  familiar  use  in  ccaxts  of 
law,  could  not  fail  to  deteriorate  ^e  publk;  morals. 
But  oaths  were  interwoven  into  every  part  of  the 
system  of  government;  even  their  seminaries  of 
learning  were  loaded  «rith  them.  It  would  seem 
as  though  nothing  could  move  without  them. 

To  break  up  such  a  system,  or  even  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  upon  it,  required  a  moral  foice, 
^hich  merely  moral  considerations  weie  not  ade- 
quaJto.to  supply.  That  force  was  furnished,  and 
nothing  less  could  furnish  it,  by  religious  convic- 
tion. Many  of  the  early  reformofs  had  borne  their 
testimony  to  the  unlawfulness  of  eaths  under  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  but  unhappily  the  plan  of 
reducing  the  standard  of  Christianity  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  practice  of  its  professors  was  adopted 
in  relation  to  oaths;  and  the  labours  of  the  learned, 
were  not  unfrequently  employed  in  endeavonrs  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  with  the  usages 
of  the  people,  instead  of  elevating  the  practice  to  the 
perfect  standard  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,    Bot 
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the  penetwtmgiDiiid  of  George  Fox  eaily  peiceired, 
nol  only  that  the  positive  limguage  of  onr  Saviour 
and  his  apoede,  interdicted,  in  all  cases,  the  use  of 
an  oath,  but  that  &e  parity^f  life  which  the  gospel 
enjoins,  entirely  sopeicedes  the'  necessity  of  one. 
The  staiidard  of  Christianity,  which  he.  and  liis 
fellow  professors  believed  themselves  required  to 
maintain,  was  that  of  the  New  Testament,  elucidat- 
ed and  confinned  by  the-  Divine  witness  in'  their 
owB  minds.  And  the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  swear 
not  at  all,  being  full  and  precise,  their  reft^isalof  an 
oathbeeame,  of  couise,  a  religious  duty  of-indispen<r 
sable  obligation  Here  was  tio  roons  for  calculations 
of  politicd  expediency,  or  imaginary  consequence^. 
The  laws  of  the  land  reqtfired  that  on  various  oo- 
eastons  oaths  should' be  tjaken;  but  like  the  Apostles 
they  bdiaved  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man. 

When  we;  read  the  history  of  our  religious  society 
during  the  first  &ge,  nod  observe  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  judges  and  magistrates  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  laws  by  which  oaths  were  enjoined } 
and  their  total  disregard  of  the  plea,  so  frequently 
uiged,  of  eonscientious  restraint,  we  ajpe  liable  t<^ 
ragaid  these  professed  jdispensers  of  justice,^  as  men 
destitute  of  thecomipon  fe0lings  of  humanity ;  who 
we^re  wilfully  and  designedly  subjecting  an  innocent 
people  to  suffering  for  their  religion.    Yet  jf 'we 
look  a  litde  more  closely  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
probably  be  convinced  that  they  acted  very  much 
as  men  in  their  sphere  of  life,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,   are    accustomed  to  act.     The   asages 
which  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
which  had  become  interwoven  into  every  part  of 
tbe  system  of  government;  which  the  legislators  of 
all  parties  were  accustomed  to  view  as  essential  to 
the  administratioa  of  justice;  and  whiph  the  pro- 
fessed preachers  of  the  gospel — the  teachers  and  ex- 
poondeiB  of  Christianity — ^pronounced  entirely  re- 
ooncileable  with  the  precepu  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; these  usages  being  impeached  and  condemned 
as  anti-christian,  by  a  people  who  were  generally 
viewed  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  aversion,  it 
must  have  required  a  share  of  candour  and  patieuce, 
which  men  in  authority  do  not  commonly  possess, 
to  listen  lo  expostulations,  hbwever  reasonable,  or  to 
arguments  however  clear,  which  came  into  collision 
with  their  habits  and  prejudices.    When  we  advert 
to  the  cringing  obsequiousness  to  which  men  in 
authority  were  the^  accustomed,  and  the  finp^  nn- 
ilinching  manner  in    which  Friends  maintained 
their  principles,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
pride  of  power  should  be  often  manifested  in  bursts 
of  indignation. 

As  George  Fox  observed,  after  he  had  beysn 
grossly  abnsed  by  a  mob,  -that  they  could  act  no 
otherwise  in  the  spirit  they  were  in,  so  we  may 
admit  that  the  ministers  of  the  law  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise  than  thby  did,  with  the  principles,  the 


habits  and  the  in8tnietk>ns.of  their  age  and  country. 
It  is  trae  there  were  a  few  superior  ipinds,  rising 
above  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  or  touched  with 
unustial  religious  sensibility,  that  could  nregard  tlie 
principles  and  practice  of  Friends  with  favour:  yist 
the  ^eat  mass  of  the  community  could  not  fail  to 
retain  the  opinions  in  which  they  had  been  raised ; 
and  of  this  mass  no  ^  part  would  adhere  more  tena- 
ciously than  the  learned  in  the  schools  of  theology 
^ndoflpw.  ',     /        ,  ' 

Under  the  ^irotimstanoes  of  the  time,  an  effort  to 
st^m  the  current  of  usage  thus  firmly  established, 
by  any  other  means  than  an  adherence  tp  an  un« 
wavering  cunvictioft  of  duty,  must  have  been  totally 
unavailing.  But  thd  sttodlird,  in  relation  to  oaths, 
which  Friends  were  ^enabled  to  support,  and  which 
they  maintained  at  the  expense  of  property  and.Iife, 
gradually  opened  the  way  for  the  substitution  of  a 
solemn  declaration  in  place  of  an  oath,  in  the  case 
of  4hose  who  wer$  restrained  from  swearing,  by 
conscientious  persuasion. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  governments,  since  the  days  of  George  Fox,  and 
particulariy  with  the  lecent  misasores  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  regard  to-  the.  administration  of 
oaths,*'. mtist  perceive  that  the  futility  of  oaths  has 
been  fully  established,  $nd  thatthere  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  exclusidn  at  no  distant  day,  from 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings.  But  without 
indulging  in. anticipations  respecting  the  future,  the 
advance  ^ready  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlatitic, 
in  the  conducting  of  legal  proceedings  without  the 
formality,  or  rather  the  impiety'  of  oaths,  rnay  be 
jusfly  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  principles  for 
which  our  early  Friends  so  failhiuHy  arid  petseve- 
ingly  contended.  The  roarkec)  diminutioir  of  Oaths 
in  our  legal  and  judicial  proceedings,  which  has 
taken  place  whhin  the  memory  of  many  now 
living,  may  be  considered  as  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect,  of  a  greater  regard  to  the  injunction  not  to 
take  the  sacred  name  in  vain.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  whatever  increases  our  fselings  of  re- 
verence apd  awe  towards  the  Author  of  our  existence, 
must  operate  fevpurably  upon  religion  and'  morals 
in  every  respect. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
moml  influence  of  Quakerisni,  extending  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Society. 


Tributb  »oa  THa  Negro.— Among  the  communi- 
cations from  England,  received  by  the  last  arrival, 
we  find  a  worit  announced  as  now  in  the  press, 
entitled,  '|A  Tribute  fojr  the  Negro,"  being  avindica- 
tion  of  the  moral,. intellectual,  and  religious  capa^ 
bilities  of  the  coloured  portion  of  ntinkirid,  ^ith 


♦  For  a"  brief  outline  of  these  measures,  see  page 
SflO  oi  this  Review. 
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particular  reference  to  the  African  race,  by  Wilson 
Armistead.  ' .    . 

The  rooti^  of  the  aath'dr  i$  stated  to  be  a  desire 
to  interest  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  a  sub- 
jebt  intimately  connected' with  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  a  large  portion  ot*  the  human  family }  and 
by  a  relation  of  facts. and  t^stimonxes;  Vrhich  no  as- 
sertions.can  afmul,  to  remove  a  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judice^ exialihg  in. the  minds  of  many,  respecting 
the  Afiican  race.  .       ^        - 

From  a.sync^is  of  the  iirbrk  which  has  been  re- 
ceiyed,  it  appeard  that  the  writer  hus  taken  »  wide 
range  of  inquiry  iti  regard  to  the  physical  a^d  ia- 
tellectual  chara/i^ter  of  the  colonred  race ;  and  has 
'  endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  which  imputes  a 
native  inferiority  to  the  negro.  The  woik  contains 
one  hundrecl  and  fifty  biographical  sketches  and 
anecdotes  of  coloured  people ;  many  of  which,  we 
are  told,  afibrd  striking  evidence  that  inferiority  of 
abilities  is  not  a  neceasa^  concomitant  of  a  co- 
loured skin. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work  we  of  course  have 
no  means  of  foiming  a  conclusive  judgment.  From 
the  object?  embraced  in  the  discussion  we  hq>e  to 
find  an  interesting  and  insttxictive  volume. 

The  price  (o  aubscrifoere  i?  three  dollars ;  and  any 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  patronizing  the  publica- 
tion, or  procuring  the  work,  may  do  so  by  applying 
to  George  W.  Taylor,  No.  60  North  Fourth  Street, 
of  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Fifth  and  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  ,the  BoHrding 
School  at  West  Town  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth  day, 
the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  at  the  school  on 
i^eprecedir^  evening  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visitmg  Committee  attejid  the  semi-annual 
examination  of  the  students,  commencing  on  Third 
day  morning  the  4th  prox. 

THOMAS  KiMBKft,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia^  Sd  month  Z6th, .  1848. , 


DiED,-^In  this  city;  on  the  morning  of  the  2 let 
ult..  after  a  lingering  illness,  Joscpb.  Sha.rp,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meetiiig.  '  * 

— ,  lb  Vassalboro,  Maine,  of  consumption,  on 
First  day  morning,  the  30th  of  First  moatnlast,  at 
the  residence  of  her  father.  Mart,  daughter  of 
Timothy  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  in  the  30th  year, 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Vassalboro 
meeting,  and  remarkable  for  the  ii\nocency  of  her 
life  and  oonvevsation.  So  tranquil  and  quiet  was 
her  close^  that  the  precisb  moment  of  her  depar* 
ture  could  not  be  determined. 

' }  In  theeame  place,andof  a  similar  disease, 

on  Third  day  evening^  the  16th  of  Second  month 
last^  Jacob  RuftssT,  in  the  epth  year  of  his  age. 


He  was  a  member  of  Vas^dbeto  Meeting,  and  hii 
end,  we  trust,  was  peaceful. 


SURVEY  OP  THE  COAST  OF  THE  UNITEB 
STATES. 

The  object  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  to  procure 
an  aceurate  chart  of  our  extended -and  dangerous 
sea-ooastf  in  which  ^^ery  promin^t  object, 
natural  or  artificial,  visible  Rom  a  vessel  a^ 
proachiog  the  land,  and  every  chai^  in  the 
depth  of  the  water,  diie  cbaraot«r  of  the  bottom, 
«Dd  the  set  and  force  of  the  ocesin  currents  shdi 
be  so  clearly  and-  precisely  ^ineated,  that  the 
mariner  .may  be  enabled  easily  to  recognize  his 
position  upon  the  coast;  be  fully  warded  of  the 
dangers  which  lie  in  his  path;  notifi,ed  of  the 
harbors  of  safety  which  lie  open  to  him,  and  in- 
structed how  to  enter  safely  the  port  of  bis  des- 
tination. 

But  to  insure  such  important  blessings  to 
numbers  of  our  race,  is  not  an  easy  matter.  \i 
is  no  common  map  which  is  to  furnish  the  sea- 
man with  a  secure  guide ;  and  it  requires  do 
common  resources  of  knowledge,  patience,  and 
energy  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  fix  with 
absolute  accuracy,  the  position  of  each  head* 
land  upon  our  coast,  and  of  every  rock  and  sand- 
pit which  lurks  under  the  waters  of  the  adjacent 
ocean.  It  requires  no  ordinary  talents  to  con- 
duct successfully,  even  a  topographical  survey 
upon  land,  such,  for  instance^  as  that  which  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  recendv  fiimished,  as 
a  pattern  for  her  sister  atates  hereatter,  when  they 
shall  see  the  importance  of  subsiitiiting  maps  of 
their  territory,  for  the  fancy  sketches  of  imagi- 
nary mountains  and  impossible  rivers  which 
now  pass  under  this  name  ;  but  when  there  are 
added  the  difficulties  of  accurate  hydrography, 
the  determination  of  the  forms  and  directions  of 
ridges  of  rock  or  mud  which  lie  invisible  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  may,  be  easily  conceived 
that  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour  is  required,  and 
absolutely  inexhaustible  resources  of  knowledge. 

To  execute  such  a  survey^  then,  the  first  thing 
to  be  dqne  is  to  fix  with  extreme  accuraeyia 
number  of  convenient  poiirts,  determining  their 
distances  apart,  and  their  relative  positions.  To 
do  thi^  with  the  necessary  precision,  by  direet 
measurement  from  one  -point  to  another,  woald 
be  impossible,  and  if  possible  would  require  cen- 
turies for  the  completion  of  the  work  ;  recourse 
must  therefore  be  had  to  the  principles  of  trjgo- 
uometry;  and  a  single  base-line  conveniendy 
selected,  and  of  someJength«  say  ten  milesi 
being  once  accurately  measured,  and  its  position 
in. relation  to  the  meridian  beinff  carefully  deter- 
mined, the  angled  of  position  of  any  number  of 
points,  from  the  extremities  of  this  base,  may  be 
observedy  and  we  shall  then  have  all  the  data 
necessary  for  a  calculation  by  which  their  rela- 
tive positions  and  distances  may  be  found  with 
precision,  limited  only  by  the  correctness  of  the 
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observations.  The  distance  between  anytw'o  of 
these  points  being  thus  'ascertained,  will  furnish 
us  with  a  new  base,  from  which  we  may  pro- 
ceed, 1LS  before,  to  the  determination  of  new 
points,  and  thus  the  whole  tract  to  be  surveyed 
is  covered  with'  a  series  of  triangles,  the  positions 
of  whose  verticils  are  known.  This  operation 
is  eaHed  the  primary  triangu}^tion.  The  length 
of  the  sides  of  these  triangles,  will  of  course  vary 
with  circumstances,  and  will  principally  depend 
upon  the  natdre  of  the  country.  In  a  monntain- 
ous  region,  they  may  be  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles,  while  in  a  flat  tract  it  may  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  greater  length  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 
The  space  within  these  triangles  is  theti,  by  a 
second  operation,'  subdivided  into  other  and 
smaller  triangles,  and  ^ese  again  are  similarly 
subdivided  ;  and  thuir  the  whole  tract  becomes 
covered  Svitha  net-work  of  Unes  well  determined 
both  in  length  and  direction,  the  areas  within 
which  are  sufficiently  small  to  be  considered  as 
planes,  and  the  minute  features  of  the  topography 
may  thefi  be  put  in  by  the  useof  the  plane-table, 
which  is  in  principle  nothing  but  a  drawing- 
board  and  ruler,  provided  with  sights,  and  so 
mounted  that  it  may  he  used  upon  the  'field. 
The  outline  of  the  coast  being  accurately  known, 
the  result  of  thie  soundings  within  sight  of  shore 
can  be  easily  connected  with  the  land-survey-^ 
and  the  position  of  shoals,  breakers,  and  islands, 
Out  of  sight  of  land,  gan  be  determined  by  the 
usual  observations  for  fixing  their  actual  position 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  work  can  be  verified  at  anyiime  and 
plaee,  by  actual  measurement  of  any  straight 
lines  whose  length  can  be  calculated  from  the 
triangulationt  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see 
how  near  these  independent  determinations  agree, 
when  the  operations  have  extended  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  original  point  of  beginning. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
theory  of  a  trigonometrical  survey— but  it  is  im- 
possible lo  convey  to  general  readers,  an  idea  of 
the  immense  and  ever-recurring  difficulties  whiqh 
oppose  the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  work, 
stiu  less  of  the  resources  of  inventive  genius, 
profound  scientific  knowledge,  acute  perception, 
patiexice,  and  energy  which  aire  required  to  over- 
come 4iem,  and  bring  such  a  work  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  The  whole  result  rests  up0n  the 
accuracy  of  the  primary  trian^lation^  and  'there 
is  periiaps  no  problem  ever  Solved  by  the  human 
intellect,  upon  which  all  the  resources  of  physi* 
cal  science  are  so  crontipletely  exhausted  as  upon 
this,  and  upon  the  accompanying  astronomical 
observations,  by  which  the  absolute  positions  of 
the  points  of  the  survey  upOn  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  determined^  the  geodesic  operations 
checked,  and  the  surveys  of  one  country  placed 
in  conneetion  with  those  of  others,  in  other  qnar^^ 
ters  of  the  globe. 

Our  Coast  Survey  was  well  begun  and  excel- 
lently conducted  by  the    btte   famentedi    Mr. 


Hassler.  The  present  superintendent  haB  intro- 
duced into  it  some  new  features,  io  two  of  which, 
as  we  consifler  thein  of  inlmense  practibal  im- 
portance, we  propose  briefly  to  allude. 

The  first  of  these  was  ho  to  arrange  the  oiga- 
nization  of  his  surveying  parties,  as  to  make 
the  work  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  num- 
ber of  independent  sUrvey^,  which,  radiating 
from  distinct  centres,  fehoald,  by  gradual  produc- 
tion, meet  each  other,  and  uniting,  form  the  one 
great  survey  iii  ^which  the  wofk  is  to  result. 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  applies  to  the  wofk 
the  jnost  severe  test  of  its  rSccuraCy,  which  could 
be  devised,'  for  it  requires  the  measurement  of  a 
number  of  base-line^  on  various  part9  of  the , 
coast,  upon  .'each  of  which  rdsts  .  appropriate 
triangulation,  at  the  outer  verge  of  which,  are 
numerous  points  common  to  two  system^,  in  the 
determination  of  which  they  n^ust  accurately 
coincide;  and  as  this  coincidence  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  calculations 
which  are  performed  in  the  general  office  at 
Washingtonj  all  trimming  and  bending  of  ob* 
servations  to  meet  the  purpose  is  impossible* 
and  if  any  eirror  exist  it  must  be  seen.  It  re^ 
quires,  therefore,  no  little  cot^fidence  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent,  iiji  the  worK  of  himself  and 
his  assistants,  to  permit  the  proposition  of  so 
bold  a  plan,  the  vast  importan(;e  of  which  is 
however  easily  seen,  since  it  allows  all  the  im^ 
portant  harbours  upon  our  extended  coast  to 
enjoy  at  pnce  the  benefita  of  the  survey,*  and 
thus  prevents  immense  annual  losses  of  lives  and 
merchandize  now  jeoparded  updn  our  almost  un- 
known seas,  shortens  the  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  work,  and,  as  the  super- 
inteqdent  ha^  6hown,  (not  only  dn  paper,  but  in 
practice,)  is  productive  of  great  economy  hi  the 
expenditures.  This  feature  has  now,  we  believe, 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  government,  and 
under  it  the  operations  of  the  iBurvey  in  1844 
embraced  nine  states;  m  1846,  thirteen;  in 
1846,  flfleen ;  and  in  1847,  eighteen  states.    ^ 

The  second  improved  feature  which  has  been 
introduced  b^  Mr.  Bache  into*  the  survey,  con- 
sists in  the  publication  of  the  maps  containing 
\hp  results  of  the  survey,  as  fabt  as  the  work  is 
completed.  In  this  way  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  the  approaches  of  P^ladelphia,  and 
several  detached  harbors  upoii  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Chesapeake,  have  been  publishedy 
andthemaps,  upon  a  convenient  scale,  exposed 
for 'sale  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  allow  every  1>pe 
to  possess  himsielf  df  a  copy. 

Let  ns  hope  that  the  auggestidn  of  Mr.  Bache, 
at  the  close  Of  his  last  report.  Will  not  only  be 
adopted,  but  extended,  and  that  our  government 
will  not  only  order  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  simi- 
larly surveyed,  but  that  it  will  extend  the  plan  so 
as  to  include  the  lakes  and  great  rivers,  and 
finally,  to  embrace  a  complete  topographical 
survey  of  o^r  whole  territory. 

Franklin  Journal. 
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for  FrleDds*  Review. 
NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL,  ANP  BLOOMINGDALE 
;       ASYLUM- 

In  a  late  number  of  .^e  Revie.w,  some  remarks 
appeared  in  reference. to-  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  w^hich  is  siluateii  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  .on.  the  Hav^rr 
ford  road.  Within  a  few  days^,  the  writer  has 
been  furnished  with  a  ^pamphlet,  containing  the 
annual  report  for  1847,  of  Ue  Governors  of  the 
JVet0  York  HospUaly  and  of  the  BioomingdfU^ 
Jiayhim^  to  the  Legislature: — also  the>eport.to 
the  Governors,  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  the  physician 
of  the  asylum*  These  reports,  when  made  by  in- 
telligent individuals,  possess  peculiar  interest,  iik 
asmuch  as  they  bear  directly  upon  ihe  afflictions 
of  our  species,  and  the  modes  of  alleviating  them. 

At  no  period  $ince  its  establishment,  have  the 
benefits  of  the  Hospital  been  so  widely  disused, 
as  during  the  past  year.  This  wasniaijnly  owiqg 
to  the  prevalence  of  various  forms  of  typhus 
fever,  or,  as  we  familiarly  term  it,  of  ship  fever. 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  cases  of  this  character 
were  admitted,  and  the  tables  show  that  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-two  ^f  them  were  natives  of 
Ireland ;  most  o(  them,  doubdess,  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  country.  The  gratifying  4Bucces8 
which  atteuded  the.  treatment  of  this  fearful  dia- 
ease,  is. believed  to  be  attributable  \n  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  excellent  arrangements  for  ventilaiion 
and  cleanliness  throughout  ^e  establishment. 

The  Blotmingdah  .Asylum  for  the  Insane^  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  seven 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  overlooking  die  Hud- 
son, and  comipanding,  from  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated hills  of  the  "Harlem  Heights,"  a  prospect, 
which  for  variety  and  beauty  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed. The  farm  contains  fifty-five  acres,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  so  finely  improved,  that 
Ihey  will  bear -a  favourable  comparison  with  the 
beautiful  homesteads  of  the  wealthy,  in  the  rural, 
cultivated  districts  of  England. 

The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  last 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  yeari  The. 
expenditures  were  $26,553.25.  The  phygician 
regrets. that  in  a  laige  proportion  of  cases,  the 
delay  in  sending  patients  to  the  asylum  i&  so  grea^ 
that  the  probability  of  a.cure  is  much  diminished. 
Too  maay  forget  that  in  this,  even  niore  than  in 
all  serious  diseases  of  the  body,  early  attention 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  reluctance 
to  avail  themselves  pf  th^  best  means  provided, 
leads  them  io  overlook  the  fact,  that  insanity;  in 
its  earlier  stages,  may  reiidily  yield  to  proper 
treatment,  while  prolonged  delay  may  plac^  the 
afflicted  subject  beyond  the  power  of  r^toration. 

Manual  labour — ^innocent  recreation— lectures, 
&Cm  are  among  the  means  judiciously^employed 
to  divert  the  disordered  mind  from  an  unprofita- 
ble and  perpetual  recurrence  ,upoa  itself,  and 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  promoting  the 


great  objects  of  the  institution — to  aUeviaie^  and 
to  restore. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  ^the  first 
attempt  in  the  United  States,  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  Divine  worship,. in  an  institution  for  the  in- 
sane, IS  believed  to  have  been  n^ade  at  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum  adjoining  the  New  York  Hospital 
— the  building,  for  which  the  Bloom  ingdale  Asy- 
luiq.  was  erected  as  a  substitute.  ^  On  the  Slst 
of  August,  1619,.  John  Stanford;  who  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  active  benevolence, 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  inmates  of  that  in- 
stitution." Those  who  attended,  behaved  with 
great  propriety ;  nvany  of  them  kneeling  whfle 
prayer  was  pffered,  and  several  expressed  their 
thanks  at  the  close  of  the  service.      .    T,  tJ. 


FRIia^DS  IN  CONGENIES. 
A  Friend  of  Ledds.  in  England,  has  kindly  trans- 
mitted to  the  Editor  of  the  Review^  a  brief  notice  of 
a  visit  which  he  has  recently  paid  to  parts  of  the 
contineut,  some  portion  of  which  was  made  to  the 
little  company  professing  wHh  us  in  France.  As  the 
information  which  it  contains^  not  only  in  relation 
to  out  fellow  professors  in  that  country,  but  to 
other  objects  which  came  under  his  notice,  appears 
q\^te  interesting,  we  publish  the  narrative  without 
abridgment  or  >alteration.  While  we  acknow- 
ledge the  favour  of  \\i\%  first  communication,  may 
we  indulge'a  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  lastl — £d. 

The  little  community  at  Congenies  and  other 

g laces  in  its  vicinity  in  the  South  of  France, 
ave  become  an  increasing  object  of  interest 
within  the  laqt  few  years,  and  have  been  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  ministers  and'other  mem- 
bers of  oqr  Society. 

This  siipple,  but  interesting  body  of  people, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Camisards,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and 
fought  valiantly  for  their  &ith,  during  the 
persecutions  subsequent  to  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  c^f  Nantes.  The  Camisarda  were  of  the 
old  stock  of  the  Albigenses.  The  continUal 
loss  or  imprisonment  of-  their,  ministers,  induced 
their  ministering  one  to  the  other.  At  the  cessa- 
iion  of  hostilitiesV  many  of  them  persevered  in  a 
system,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  resulted 
from  circumstances.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  one  of  their  number  was  desirous 
of  giving  a  positive  form  to  the  belief  and  cus- 
toms of  their  little  conununity,  and  prepared  a 
woi^k,  though  very  imperfectly^  on  the  Eubject. 
It  was  taken  bv  one  of  the  body  to  Holland,  to 
be  printed,  ana  there  he  heard,  for  thie  first  time, 
that  in  England,  and  America  there  existed  a 
people,  who  entertained  many  of  the  same 
opinions  as  himseli',  He  proceeded  to  England, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  whom  the  existence  of  this  litde  body 
of  fellow-believers  wasthus  made  known*  They 
hafe  been  for  some  time  under  the  cognizance  of 
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Friends  •  in  Eagland,  who  haVe  exercised  a 
watchful  care  over  ibem.  A  two  inoAths  meet- 
ing is  held  at  Congenies  for  th«  transaetion'of 
Church  business  for  the  whole  of  the  little 
meetings  of  Fontihais^  St.  HypoHte,  St.  Gilie^y 
Codagnan,  ^e„  in  Whfeh  answers  to  the  Queries 
are  annually  drawn  up  for  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  6t  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

In  the  sonimer  of  1842,  during  a  two  months* 
loar  on  the  continent  of  6urope^  I  viisited  Ae  south 
of  France,  and  beii^  desironswhilst  there  of  see- 
ing something  of  those  professing  with  u&  I  con- 
cluded to  spend  a  First  day  either  at  Nismes  or 
Gongenies,  where  most  of  thein  reside*  On  arriv- 
ing at  Nismes,  I  set  out  in  search  of  M.  Fjrosssrd, 
the  Protestant  Chaplain,  to  whom  the  Protestant 
Minister  at  Marseilles  had  ffiven  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  Not  finding  him  in,  but  ex- 
pected shortly,  I  arailed  myself  of  th^  opportu- 
nity of  perjambnlWting  the  interesting  ancient 
ettyt)f  Nismes,  ao  remarkable  for  its  Roman 
antiquities,  some  of  whit^h  I  shall  presently  men- 
tion. On  retorning  agarin  to  M.  Frossard'sv  I 
found  him  in,  snd  receired  his  hearty  welcome. 
Informing  him  that  my  chief  errand  to  Nismes  was 
to  see  something  of  the  Friends,  he  said  he 
would  introduce  me  to  Christine  Majolier,  one 
of  them  with  wliom  he  was  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted, proposing  to  conduct  me  first  to  see 
what  was  most  worthy  of  inspection  in  the 
city. 

Nismes  is  a  most  inter^tinff  city,  and  its  na- 
merous  monuments  of  antiquity  give  ik  a  pre- 
eminence over  any  other  in  Europe,  except  the 
cities  of  Italy.  Amongst  these  remains,  the  most 
magnificent  is  the  ancient  arena,  or  amphitheatre, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
antiquity  in  the  worlds  being  in  excelterit  pre- 
servation. It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  built  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipsis,  412  feet  by  907,  and  consists 
of  190  archer,  placed  one  above  another  in  two*^ 
rows.  Amongst  the  60  aix^hes  on  the  ground 
floor,  are  four  larger  ones,  fkcing  the  cardinal 
points.  Around  the' interior  are  86  rows  of 
steps,  once  the  seats  of  spectators,  whieh  it  is 
calculated  would  accommodate  1^,000  to  80,000' 
persons.  These  seats  rise  gradually,  one  above 
tfie  other,  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  and  are  still 
sufilicienfly  perfect  to  admit  of  persons  ascending 
to  the  very  top,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  city.  This  building  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  exhibition  of  combats  between  wild 
beasts  and  gladiators.  It  is  now  only  used  occa- 
sionally, and  then  otily  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
in  exhibiting  -equestrian  performances.  Some  of 
the  massive  blodts  of  granite,  of  which  it  is 
built,  are  18  feet  long.  My  kind  friend  and 
Conductor  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  paintr 
ings  in  oil  of  various  parta  of  this  rematkaMe 
and  pietoresqne  structure.  - 

The  Maison  Carrel,  another  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Nismes,  is  one  t^f  <  the  most  perfect,  a jid 
beantifid  in  the  worlds  and  is  supposed  to  have 


been  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa»  It  is  75  fti^t  long; 
87 1>road,  and  39  in.  height,  and  adorned  with 
30  fiuted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
beautifully  worked  friesd  and  capitals.  Many 
have  b^B  the  honours  rendered  ta  th^  Maison 
Carrel.  Architects  (torn  all  parts  of  Europe, 
even  from  Rome,  have  travelled  to  Nismes  to 
take  models'  from  it;  and  Louis  XIV.  at  one 
time,  entertainedthe  project  of  having  the  build- 
ing trai[isported  to  Paris,  that  his  architects  might 
form  their  tast^  upon  it.  But  this  enterprise, 
worthy  nft  a  Tain  king,  surrounded  by  parasites 
who  told  him  his  power  was  bi^ndless,  was 
fdund  to  be  perilous,  and  Nismes  has  retained 
heir  ornament.  Antiquarians  say  that  the  walls 
of  this  temple  were  covered  with  has  reliefs  in 
marble  ahd  bronze^  which  liave  been  destroyed 
or  st(4en.  "  » 

•  The  next  pUce  we  visited  was  the  Fountain* 
of  Nismea,  whieh  has  always  been  celebrated. 
The  Romans  were  so  struck  with  its  beauty, 
that  they  built  a  magnificent  temple  on  its  borders, 
the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
environs.  Its  source  is  situated  in  one  of  those 
calcareous  hills  which  surround  the  city.  Its 
diameter  is  72  feet,  and  its  d^pth  nearly  24  feeti 
The  water  issue»  from  its  Centre,  and  often  with 
considereUe  ebullition;- a  calcareous  gravel 
covers  the  bottom  of  it,  and  ite  banks  are  adorn- 
ed with  numerous  plants.  The  chain  of  hills 
in  which  iris  situated,  abounds  with  grottoes  and 
caverns.  The  baths  have  lost  part  of  their 
antique  character.  In  a  hollow  to  jlhe  left,  is 
the  Temple  of  Diana;  where  there  is  a  cdlleetion 
of  CO  lumtis,  cornices,  inscriptions,  &c.  ' 

In  walking,  I  found  the  heat  very  oppressive, 
which  the  inhabitanta  themselves  appeared. to 
feel.  During  the  day  thestreeto  were  compara- 
tively deserted,  but  at  sunset  every  one  led  his 
honse,  the  promenades  all  tecame  crowded,  and 
until  near  midnight  there  was  nothing  like  still- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Nismes  possesses  a  University,  a  Royal 
Academy,  a  public  library  of  10,000  volumea,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  drawing  school, 
an  agricultural  society,  besides  some  charitable 
institutions.  Amongst  thette  is  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, which  has  been  superintended  by  one  of 
otir  Sbeiety  for  sixteen  years,  but  who  has  late- 
ly been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  ofiice  on  ac- 
count of  her  health*  She  is  spoken  of  in  strong 
terms  of  approbation,  as  having  coftducted  it  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  boSi  as  regards  the 
welfare' of  the  institution,  the  best  interests  of 
tfie  children,  and  lier  own  conduct  as  a  con- 
sistent Friend.  During  the  ttventy  years .  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  establishment,  "a  cbnside- 
irable  number  of  orphans  have  been  educated  in 
the  Asylum*  most  of  whom  are  now  ueefuUy 
filling  various  situations  in  life.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  possess  simple  piety,  and  manifest  a 
aiaeere  affection  for  their  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
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gntdful  remembFance  of  the  care  bestowed  upon 
theoti  whilst  in  the  institution..     ,    i 

There  are  several  4)ersons  residing  i^  Nismes 
who  profess  with  Friends^  respecti^ig  wJioqi,'  a^ 
well  as  those  in  adjacent  places^  I  iiiaceived  some 
interesting  information. from  ^Christine  Majolier. 
Feeling  desirous  of  spending  ^ir0t  dav  "where 
the  greatest  number  resided,  I  ponc]juded  to  go  to 
Congenies,  about  s^ven  miles .  'distant  flrom 
Nismes.  Whilst  I  was  dining  witl^  Christine, 
her  brothel  George,  from  Congcnfiiee,  came  in, 
and  very  kindly  offered  to  aceomplmy  m^  there 
in  the .  afleriioon.  The  DiUgence  drove  very 
nearly  past  their  house,  and  hi&  sis^r  was  wait- 
ing our  arrival^  for  Christine  )iad  .pvef  iously  sent 
word  that  they  must  pay  >  every  attentipn  t^o-a 
stranger.  They  compelled  me  ta  take  up  my 
quarters  under  their  hospitable  roof;  I  caniruly 
say,  I  met  with  a  most  hearty  and  qordial  recep-^ 
tion  from  these  kind  Friends,  and  enjoyed  my* 
self  during  the  few  days  I  sqjouhied  amongi^t 
them.  i 

On  First  day  mornings  many  Friends  called 
before  meeting,  and  majiifested  mufK  pleasure  in 
seeing  one  from  England.  About  forty  persons 
constituted  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  and 
Daniel  Brtmn,  a  Friend  from  Fontifiais,  address- 
ed us  twice  at  considerable  length.  Thejneeting 
house,  built  by  subscription  about  twenty  years 
ai^,  is  an  excellent  and  commodipus  building. 
Thomas  Shillito,  beipg  at  Congehies  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  I  was  informed  assisted  in. build- 
ing part  of  the  wall  of.  the  graveyard  with  hiis 
own  hands. 

Congeniesis  a  small  town  of  a|out  lOOO  in- 
habitants, about  50  or  60  of  whem,  including 
minors,  are  Frien^ds.  They  have  no  acknow- 
ledged minister  among  them,  but  a  young  wo- 
man, formerly  superintendent .  of  the  orphan 
asylum  at  Nismes,  now  residing  at  Cobgenies 
on  account  of  her  headth,  spekks  occasionally* 
This  young  woman  isv  the  sister  of*  the  late 
Jules  Benezet,  a  young  man  of  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent, character,  and  generally  beloved,  \i^ho 
was  assaissinated  a  few  years  ago.  ,  This  horrid 
act  was  perpetipated  between  Nismes^and  Calvi- 
son,  where  he  was  robbed,  and  his  ;body  thrown 
into  a  ditch  of  water.  He  left  a  widow  with 
two  children,  .and  a. prospect  of  a  third,  who 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for 
support.  Her,  case  excited  so  much  commise- 
ration in  the  town,  that  the  ijDanagera  pf  the 
theatre  proposed  acting-  a  piece  fojt  her  bene6t. 
On  hearing  of  i  their  intentpn,  however,  she  de- 
clined acceptii^  their  kindness^  frpm  conscien- 
tious motive^,  choosing  irather  to  put  her  trust  in 
Him  who  has  commanded  us  to  seek  first  His 
kingdom,  rather  than  to  avail  herseHf  of  a  bounty 
arising  from  a  source  her  conscieneejdisapproved. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  Friend  in  England, 
some  pecuniary  relief  was  promptly  sent  her, 
and  gratefully  received. 

The  little  community  in  the  siouth  of  France 


lon|^,ffcUth»  vRaat  of  a  seoool  fi>r  their  childfeii, 
'which  John. and,  Martha  Yeavdley,  two  minis- 
ters frpm  England,  were  interested  in  promoting, 
and  which  was  established  ai  Nismes  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is  eondueted  with  great  benefit 
and  satisfeotion.  Every  Friend  wIk>  has  visited 
these  parta  must  have  perceii^ed  the  want  of 
such'  an  institution,  and,  accompanied  with  the 
Divitie  blesisingt  it  may  be  (tee  means  of  oniiing 
the  little  Society  there,. and  be  instrumental  in 
assisting  to  uphold  astandardh  to  the  spiritiMility 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  .state  of  re- 
ligion ft  die  south  of  France  is  ai  n  werj;.  low 
ebb« .- '  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  j(brm  a  judgment 
during  my  short  sojourn,  those^  professing  with 
iis  afe  no^  quite  as  much  beyt>ipd  tiie  generality 
pf  pvofessing  Christians,  as  is  the  case  with  onr 
Sqeiety  in  England. 

.  The  afternoon  l^efore  I  lefl  Congenies,  we 
made  an  excursion  into  the  surrounding  country, 
and  my  kind  frisnds  showed  me  dirough  some 
of  their  vineyards  and  oliyegro^es.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  district,  for  miles  round,  consists 
of  a&  undulating  country,  a  constant  succession 
of  lo.w  hills>  most  of  th^m  clad  with  vines,  ^d 
many  of  them  sprinkled  with  .olives,  walnut, 
aknond  and  mulberry  trees.  From  one  of  the 
hills! we  ascended,  the  Mediterranean*  thoogh 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  is  often  seen  in 
clear  weather,  but  it  proved  rather  too  late  in 
the  evening  to  have  a  view  of  it.  I  observed 
during  our  ramble  many  interesting  wild  fiowers, 
a  fine  field  for  the  botanist^  and  had  I  been  pr^ 
pared,  I  poulU  have  enriched  my  herbarium  con- 
siderably. I  preserved  a  few  of  the  smaller 
species,  which,  besides  the  beauty  they  possess, 
will  serve  as  .  lasting  memorids,  of.  my  visit  to 
Congenies.  But  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  these,  is  an  olive  branch,  which  Lydie  Majo- 
lier  cut.for  me  during  our  ramble,  from  a  fine 
t>ld  olive  tree  in  one  o(  her  own  olive  yard?,  de- 
siring I  would  preserve  it  as  a  memento  of  our 
delightful  excursion.  This  is  the  more  valua- 
ble, from  being  cut  from  a  tree  planted  by  her 
father,  Louis  Majolier,  a  highly  esteemed  minis- 
ter, who  died  only. a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
well  known  to  Friends  in  England,  having  fre- 
quently attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London ; 
and  an  interesting  and  vsJuabie  testimony  re- 
specting him  has  been  published.*  iShe  gave 
^e  afnother  branch  in  charge  at ,  the  name  time 
for  an  unknown  female  friend  in  England,  whofe 
brother  had  died  in  their  hoqae  in  Congenies, 
being  on  di  visit  Ihere  on  account  of  his  health. 
They,  have  kept  up,  for  some  years,  a  frieqdly 
correspondence,  and  though  personally  unac* 
quainted,  and  separated  from  each  other  upwards 
of  1000  miles,  they  have  become  very  closdy  nnit- 
ed  io  religious  fellowship.  What  a  powerful  in- 
fluence does  the  bond  of  Christian  love  and  felbw- 


*  This  memorial  was  re-paUish^  in  the  first  riom- 
ber  qf  Friend^'  Review.— £d. 
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ship  exercise  over  those  who  are  possessors  of 
it;  how  it  cements  together  the  true  believers,, 
whereyer  their  lot  may  be  cast,  however  distant- 
ly they  may  be  located  from  each  Qther ! 

To  be  amongst  suoh  kind  Mends  as  I  met 
with  at  Congemes  I  esteem  no  small  privilege. 
There  Were  there,  more  kindred  spirits  than  I 
met  with  elsewheire,  in  my  two  months  tour  on 
thecoatineht  of  Europe.  1  felt  myself  quite  Ht 
home  9»  long,  atf  I  remained  under  the  l^Mpita- 
bie  roof  of  the  Majohers,  and, it  was  not  without 
regret  that  I  took  my  leave  ^f  them. 

immediately  on  my.  arrival  in  Englancf,  I  in- 
formed the  female  Friend  for  whom  I  bad 
brought  the  olive  branch,  and  she  instructed 
me  to  send  it  to  the  care  of  her  brother4n-law, 
a  well-known  and  Highly  esteemed  minister  of 
ouTSoei(}ty,,who  t>pened  the  pareel  containitig 
it,  and  penned  the  following  lines,  as  thoujjh" 
written  by  herself.  s        .W.  A. 

"On  nceiving  from  my  unJknown  friend ^ Lydie  Ma- 
JOLiER,  d/  Congeniesy  an  OHve  Branch,  cut  By  ker- 
tilfy  Ota  of  Ker  oion  'Olivette,*  and  forwarded  by 
r.  4.''  ... 

« I  never  press'd  thy  hand,  my  dear ; 

I  never  kissed  thy  cheek; 
:  Nor  can  I  raise  the  attentive  tor, 
If  thoa  8h«uld'at  fondly  ^peak. 

<<  Thine  image  on  my  heart  may  shine 

In  colours  bright  and  ikir; 
Ah  no !  that  image  is  not  thine. 

But  iancy's  picture  there. 


<<  Aad  if  thy  heart  responsive  beat, 
With  feelings  ^ardn  as  mine,    ' 

In  spirit  we  may  often  meet        " 
.Upon  the  banks,  of'  Tyne. 

*'  Our  friendshifAhu^  is  free  as  space, 
Has  ample  room'  tcT  dwell, 

Unlimited  to  time  or' place. 
And. never  >ears  faifweli.''. 


'^Distance  divides  us-^land  and  sea. 

Their  barriers  raise  to  part; 
Language  dissimilar-*yet  we 

Are  Inndred  still  in  heart. 

*<  What  binds  us  thus?  what  power  controls 

The  current  of  our  love? 
Has  not  the  bond  that  knits  our  souls, 
'  Its  spring  and  source  s^ve? 

**YeB — God  who  heard  the  powerful  plea    , 

Of  HU  beloved  Son,. 
*I  will  my  followers  always  be, 

As«  Father,  we  are,.one;' 

<*]>oes  to  His  little  ones  impart 

A  measure  .of  His  g|tace, 
And  binds  his  children  heart  to  heart, ' 

-Though  strangers  face  to  iace. 

"Absent  in  body,  thus  nve  claim 

Kindred  as  sijiter^  here;     ■ 
A  friendship  not  alone  id  name. 

But  fervent,  warm,  sincere. 

«  And  this  iair  emblem  of  thy  love. 

Affection  oft  shall  wake; 
A  sweet  memorial  oft  shall  prove^ 

Sweet  for  tfie  donor's  sake. 

**  'Twill  lead  me  'nealh  thy  clustering  vine, 

With  radiant  dew-drops  wet. 
To- where  the  ripening  berries  shine     ^  ^ 

In  thine  own  •Olivette.*   , .  • 

«  Twill  lead  me  to  those  fertile  plains. 
Where  breathes  the  balmy  breeae, ; 

And  hospitality  still  reigns, 
In  di«tant  Congenies. 


Extract  from  the  lite  Governor  Livingstoii^s 
Obeervatioifs,  published  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  1700,^  v6T.  ^,  p.  2&5,  iqtend^d  as  a 
counterbalance  to  .Cotton  Mather  and  Asa 
Rand's  asbersions  of 'the  character  of  George 
Fox':    ...  .  ^  r 

" I  doubt  not  tfiat  tH'e. Gospel  may  be  preach^ 
ed, '  and  successfully  preached,  without  this 
immense  apparatus  i)f  humaa  erudition;  an 
apparatus  that  hath  but  too  oAen  proved  the , 
unhappy  means  of  inBating  with  literary  pride, 
and  tormented  in  thai  wisdom  ••  by  which  the 
world  knew  not  God,'*  while  it  arrogantly  de- 
spised, as  the  *  foolishness  of  preaching,'  tJial 
by  which  it  pleased  God  to  *  save  them  that  be- 
lieve.' Indeed,  I  know  it  may,  because  it  has 
been,  and  still  is. .  The  Apostles  had  not  this 
kind  x>f  pi'eparation. ,  Except  St,  Pjiul,  they, 
were  all  illiterate  fishermen  or .  mechanics ;  and 
George  Fox  aloiie  has;  idthout  human  learning, 
done  more  towards  promoting  real,  primitive, 
unadulterated  Christianity,  and  the  extirpation  of 
priestcrafl,,  superstition,  and  ridiculous,  unavail- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies,  than>  any  other  re- 
former in.  Protestant  Christendom  has  with  it. 
But  the  Aposdee  and  primitive  evangelists  were^ 
yon  say,  in  preaching  the  gdspel,  illuminated 
and  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore 
wanted  net  the  assisbnee  of  systematic  codes 
and  folio  volumes  of  cabalistical .  criticisms* 
They  were  so.;  and  who  dare,  in  modern  times; 
or  sit  any  timer  to  preach  that  same  gospel, 
without  the  same  illumination  smd  instruction  ? 
If,  without  it,  he  preteiids  to  preach  any  gospel, 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  gospel  of  his  own 
making,  or  that  of  his  .scholastic  preceptors.'' 


THE  mLAp  IS  cmavr. 

And  where  are  our  departed  friends*  now  7  I 
can  answer  only,  by  0ne  word ;  but  how  much  ' 
does  thatv  ward  contain  !  They » are  in  Bofeiy, 
O  comfort^blcf  word  to  think  of,  when  the  dan- 
ger so  escaped  is  an  eternal  one.  They  are  in 
safety ;  they  have  done  with  evil  forever.  No 
more  sickness,  no  more  pain-^— no  mope  sorrow 
for  others,  and  no  more  featwno  liiore  sense  of 
priyate  iriisfortunes  or  of  public;  Poverty, 
strifey  tumults,  ivars — whatever  images  of  evil 
with  more  01^  less  of  distincUiess,  haunt  u^  in  our 
mortal  condition— of .  all  these  they  know  no* 
thing  any  more.  But  how  muoh  more  than  all 
this  is  it  to  be  freed  from  temptation,  and  to  have 
ended  the. work  of  faith!    We,  with  all  orur 
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faultSf  with  aQ  our  difficulties  in  the  way  -of 
serving  God— our  eager  passionst  our  base  fears, 
our  childish  follies— we,  with  this  veil  drawn  so 
thickly  over  us,  and  throiig:h« which  faith  some- 
times can  scarcely  penetrate,  can  w«  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  as  our  departed  bretlireU''— pas- 
sion, and  fears,  and  folHes  all  swept  away  to* 
gether,  and  the  veil  lifted  from  all  things,  so  that 
we  can  see  God  ?  And  yet  it  is  tmer  th^t  m&ny 
whom  we  have  known»  who  Ijad  shared  pur 
graver  hours^  and  our  lighter  ones,  are  npw  a^ 
really  in  this  stale'  of  pterfi^ct  i^aiety  as  they  wore 
a  short  time  since,  and  as  we  are  still  in  danger. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  said,  •*  Follow  their  faith, 
considering  the  «zkI  of  their  earthly  conversa- 
tion.*' It  is  well  said,  for  by  ebnsidering  their 
end  we  may  be  best  encouraged  to  follow  thejr 
faith.— J5r.  Arnold. 


When  thou  prayest,  rather  let  thy  heart  be 
without  words,  than^thy  words  be  without  heart. 

Bunpan. 

^TTHE  ASPEI?  LEA^. 

BT  HAM  A  JBWSBUET. 

I  wtfuld  not  be,  '  i 

Jk  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree. 

In  every  fickle  breeze  to  play; 

Wildly,  weakly,  idly  gay. 

So  feebly  framed,  bo  Jigbtly  bunp, 

Bv  the  wing  of  an  insect,  fltirred  atid  swnn^: 

Thrilling,  e*en  to  a  red-brea»t*a  note,    ■ 

Drooping  if  only  a  light  mist  floats     ^ 

Brijshtened  and  dimmed  like^  varying  glaaf, '  ' 

As  shadow  or  sanbeam  chan'eed  to  pass. 

I  would  not  be, 

A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree  f 

It  is  not  because  the  autumn  sere 

Would  change  my  merry  guise  and  cheer ; 

That  soon.  Ml  soon,  nor  leaf  nor  stem. 

Sunlight  Would  gladden,  or  dew-drop  gem,' 

That  I  with  my  fellows  must  fall  to  the  ea^h, 

Forgotten  our  peautv  and  breezy  mirth, . 

Or  else,  on  the  bough,  where  all  had  grown,  '     ■ 

Must  linger'on,  and  linger  alone  ?-7 

Might  life  be  an  endless,  summer  day, 

And  I  be  forever  green  and  gay, 

1  would  not  be,  I  would  not  be,  ,     • ' 

A  leaf  on  yonder  aspen  tree !   * 

Proudly  spoken,  heart  of  min^— 

Yet  weakness  and  change  perchance  are  thine, 

More  and  darker,  and  ^der  to  tee,  ^ 

Than  befall  the  leaves- of  ponder  tree ! 

What  if  they  4«tter  7  iheu  life^is  a  daone — 

Or  toy  with  the  sunbeams  ?  they  live  in  his  glance—  . 

To  bird,  breeze  or  insect,  rustle  and  thtill^ 

Never  the  same, — ^never  mute,  i^ever  still — 

Emblems  of  all  that  is  fickle  and  gay. 

But  leaves  in  their  birth,  but  ie^ves  in  decay.  ^ 

Chide  them  not,  heed  them.not !  spirit,  awaj !     ' 

Into  thyhelf — to  thine  own  hidden  shi^n? ! 

What  here  dost  thou  worship  ?   what  ddemesi  thou 

divine? 
Thy  hope»— are  they  ateadfast,  and  holy  and  high  t 
Are  they  built  on  a  rock  f  are  they  iaiaed  to  the  sky  ? 
Thy  deep  secret  yearnings — oh  whither  {wint  they  J 
To  the  triumphs  of  earth — to  the  toys  of  a  day  J 
Thy  friendships  and  feeling— doth  impulse  prevail 
To  make  them  or  mar  them,  as  winid  swells  the  niilt     i 


Thy  life's  ruling  passion — ^thy  being's  first  aim— 
What  are  they  ?  and  yield  they  contentment  or  shame  f 

Spirit  I  proud  spirit!  ponder  thy  state-r- 
If  thine  the  leaf 's  UgkinBsg ^noi  thine  the  leafs /a««/ 
It  may  flutter,  and  glisten^  and  wither,  and  die, 
And  heed  not  oar  pity^  and  ask' not  our  sigh. 
But,  for  thee,  the  unmortail  no  winter  may  tfaiow 
Eternal  repose  on  thy  joy,  or  thy  woe !    . ' 
Thou  must  live — and  Jive  ever,  in  glory  or  gloon^ 
Beyond  the  world's  precinct,  1[>eyond  thfr  dark  tomb. 
Look  to  thyself,  then,  ere  past  is  faope'a  reigii, 
And  looking  and  longing  alike  are  in  vain ; 
Lest  thou  deem  it  a.^w,  to  have  been,  or  to  be, 
^ut  a  fluttering  leaf  on  yon  Aspen  Tree  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORlspfr— Senate.— The  bill  to  supply  deficieo- 
ciea  in  the  appropriationa  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  was  passed  on  the  21at  ult.  It  has  bow  pass- 
ed both  houses.  Among  the  appropriations  is  one 
for  a  Charge  des  Affaires  to  Rome.  The  loan  bill 
has  since  been  under  discussion.  Senators  Web- 
ster and  Niles  have  ^ken  upon  it  at  consideiable 
length. 

House  of  Repebsemtatives.— ^The  Constitution 
of  the  new  State  of  Wisconsin  vras  laid  before  the 
House  on  the'  16th,  add  on  the  20ih  a  bdl  for  the 
admission  of  the  said  atale  into  the  Union^  was  in- 
troduced .  The  Ind  ian  appYopriation  bill  was  passed 
on  the  27th. . 

PfiNNSTLVANiA  LboisLi&tubs — HousB. — ^Tho  Ge- 
neral Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  on  thd  22d,  and 
on  the  27th  the  act  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  factories,  was 
passed. 

EuBOPE. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Caledonia  at 
Boston^ on  the  night  of  the  27th  ult,  a  fortnight's 
later  news  has  been  received.  The  Frehch  Re- 
public has  been  acknowledged  by  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Paris  was  tranquil,  but  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  were  in  a  verr  depressed  and 
gloomy  state.  The  revolution  had  spread  through- 
out France^  and  all  her  departments  oad Joined  the 
Republic.  Among  the  decrees  of  the  Provisional 
Crovernmeut,  we  notice  the  following :  Suppression 
of  the  Chamber  of  feers^  a;id  Dissolution  of  the 
Chambbr  of  Deputies  3  abolition  of  all  titles  and 
nobility ;  liberation  of  political  prisoners ;  a  Katioo- 
al  Assembly  to  meet  and  decree  a  Conatrtntion : 
nine  hundred  representatives  to  this  assembly  are 
to  ba  elected  by  the  people ;  population  to  be  the 
basis  of  represeutatioD,  and  sunrstge  to  be  universal: 
all  Frenchmen  above  21  years  of  age  to  be  entitlea 
to  vote,  and  any  one  above  25  may  be  a  represen- 
tative. ,  The  following  decrees,  if  genuine,  show  a 
most  commendable  jibOBah'ty,  of  spirit;  Capital 
punishment  to  be  abolished )  an  act  to  be  prepared 
for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the 
colonies ;  all  oaths  taken  by  public  fanctionaries  to 
be  abolished.  Thd  elections  are  looked  forward 
to  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  ex-King  and 
Queen  of  France  had  landed  in  England.  The 
news  of  the  French  Revolution  had  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Europe.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Bavarian  people  have  risen  against  their 
king,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them  a  Constitu- 
tion. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAT  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  495.) 

On  the  16th  of  10th  month,  1669,  a  year  or 
two  earlier  than  the  date  of  some  of  the  last  fore- 
going occarrences,  the  little  company  of  Friends 
at  Aberdeen  had  to  resign  one  of  their  early  and 
most  exemplary  members  to  tliat  state  of  rest 
and  fraition  beyond  the  grave,  which  can  never 
more  be  interrupted  by  sin  or  sorrow.  This 
individual,  Margaret  Molleson,  was  the  wife  of 
Gilbert  MoUeson,  a  magistrate.  In  her  youth 
she  was  an  inquirer  after  the  best  people,  and 
joined  herself  in  worship  with  the  most  strict 
and  refined  in  profession  then  in  that  city.  Bat, 
it  having  pleased  God,  who  beheld  her  hungering 
desires  after  himself  and  his  righteousness,  to 
send  some  witnesses  and  servants,  called  Qua- 
kers, from  England  into  the  north  of  Scotland, 
who  preached  the  everlasting  gospel,  she  waa 
among  the  first  in  those  parts  that  received  their 
message. 

Coming  to  taste  the  unspeakable  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  she  delighted  often  to  retire 
therein,  out  of  the  encumbering  cares  of  her 
family  and  business ;  and  although  her  Ipve  to 
her  husband,  and  cares  of  her  many  children, 
were  great,  yet  her  chief  source  of  peace  and 
joy,  her  chief  desire  and  care,  was  to  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  unto  the  true  and  living  God, 
the  Beloved  of  her  wrestling  soul.  For  this  end^ 
were  the  public  meetings  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  her  frequent  place  of  resort,  and  she 
continued  '*  instant."  in  more  private  approaches 
to  the  Lord ;  insomuch  that  her  husband,  who 
was  not  at  that  time  in  profession  with  Friends, 
had  cause  to  say,  her  knees  were  worn  with  kneel- 
ing ai  prayer.  For  about  four  months  before 
her  departure,  when  he  awoke  in  the  night  sea"* 
son,  he  usually  found  her  in  meditation  -,  and 
afier  her  decease,  he  said  before  several  people  | 


who  came  to  visit  him,  ihat  he  had  lost  a  true 
Mary,  and  a  Martha,  none  knowing  how  great 
his  loss  was,  so  that  l^e  could  not  bu»  deeply 
lament  it.      . 

On  the  16th  of  the  10th  month,  1660,  in  the 
morning,  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  died.  Yet  her  physi- 
cian, not  supposinff  that  she  had  been  in  so  dan- 
fi^erous  a. state,  said  to  her.  She  need  not  fear — 
nie  life  for  here ;  to  which  she  answered, 
"  Fear  ?  I  have  no  cause ;  but  thou  wilt  see,  thou 
art  mistaken.'*  At  this  time,  many  relations  and 
neighbours  being  in  her  chamber,  were  in  much 
sorrow  ;  among  whom  was  an  eminent  professor, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  who  desired 
those  about  her- to  pray  for  her;  which  she 
hearing,  when  others  thought«he  had  been  dying, 
answered,  "My  Advocate  is  with  the  Father, 
and  my  peace  is  made :  I  am  feeding  at  a  table 
none  of  you  perceiveth."  Some  lamenting  much 
her  being  likely  to  be  taken  away  from  her  nine 
children,  who  were  all  around  her  bed,  she  said, 
"  As  many  of  them  as  shall  truly  fear  the  Lord, 
and, follow  him,  shall  be  provided  for:" — which 
has  been ,  since  truly  fulfilled.  And,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  son  Gilbert,  who  was  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  she  said,  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  "  Truth  is  precious  ;  cleave  to  it !"  Ob- 
serving the  people  in  her  chamber  lamenting 
much,  she  said  to  them,  «*  SeUle  yourselves,  and 
be  stayed  in  your  minds,  for  ye  are  now  to  see 
the  last  I"  Then,  in  a  sense  that  she  was  about 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  her  spii'itual  labours,  she 
declared,  «'  Now  interruption  is  to  cease,  and  my 
eternal  joy  is  already  begun  !" 

Soon  after  this  she, expired. 

A  few  months  subsequently  to  the  removal  of 
this  exemplary  character,  one  of  her  daughters. 
Christian,  was  married  to  Robert  Barclay.  She 
had,  through  much  suffering  and  hardship,  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  publicly  embraced  the  testimo- 
nies held  by  Friends,  and  was  one,  whose  name 
and  character  truly  coincided ;  a  daughter  worthy 
of  such  a  mother,  and  a  wife  worthy  of  such  a 
husband.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers,  to 
contemplate  the  grounds  and  motives  for  entering 
on  the  marriage  state,  which  appeared  to  influ- 
ence such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  ^^^poU^t " 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, — at  least  so  far 
as  tliese  are  developed  in  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  worthy  object  of  his  choice. 
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^  2Sf h  of  Utmimth,  lfi69 

**Dear  Friend — Having  for  some  time  past 
had  it  several  times  upon  my  mind,  to  have  sa- 
luted thee  in  this  manner  of  writing,  and  to  enter 
into  a  literal  correspondence  with  thee,  so  far 
as  thy  freedom  could  allow  ;  I  am  glad  that  this 
small  occasion  hath  made  way  for  the  beginning 
of  it. 

**  The  love  of  thy  converse,  the  desire  of  thy 
friendship,  the  sympathy  of  Uiy  way,  and  meek- 
ness of  tny  spirit,  have  oi\en,  as  thou  mayst  have 
observed,  occasioned  me  to  take  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  have  tiie  benefit  of  thy  company  ;  in 
which,'I  can  truly  say,  I  have  often  been  refresh- 
ed, and  the  life  in  me  touched  with  a  sweet  unity, 
which  flowed  from  the  same  in  thee,-— tender 
flames  of  pure  love  have  been  kindled  in  my 
bosom  towards  thee  and  praises  have  sprung  up 
in  me  to  the  God  of  our  salvation,  for  what  he 
hath  done  for  thee !  Many  things  in  the  natural 
will  concur  to  strengthen  and  encourage  my 
affection  towards  thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable 
unto  me ;  but  that  which  is  before  all  and  beyond 
ailt  is,  that  I  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee, 
and  for  that  I  know  his  love  is  much  towards 
thee  ;  and  his  blessing  and  goodness  is  and  shall 
be  unto  thee,  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  a  true 
sense  of  it. 

**I  write  not  these  things  to  draw  out  thy 
mind,  but  as  being  with  me  so  to  do ;  that  thou 
mayst  rather  be  humbled,  and  love  the  more  to 
abide  in  the  low,  meek,  quiet,  satisfied,  peacea- 
ble, contented  habitation,  from  which  there  is 
safety  that  cannot  be  hurt^  and  peace  that  can- 
not be  broken, — a  place  of  rest  and  quietness, 
where  the  children  of  light  and  babes  of  the 
household  of  faith  have  fellowship  together,  abd 
embrace  one  another  in  the  pure  love,  which  is 
mysterious,  and  hid  from  such  as  are  led  away 
by  the  foolish  loves  and  fond  affections  of  this 
world.  [For3  when  any  that  bear  the  name  of 
Truth,  or  have  at  any  time  tasted  of  the  good 
thereunto  belonging,  are  entangled  [herein]  they 
cannot  but  receive  great  hurt,  and  much  damage 
to  their  spiritual  prosperity  and  advancement. 
Against  [this]  it  is  my  study  to  watch,  and  my 
earnest  oesire  to  be  enabled  so  to  do.  My  friend- 
iship  and  respect  for  thee  doth  engage  me  to  offer 
the  same  advice  to  thee  ;  because  thou  and  I  are 
those,  amongst  the  small  handful  in  this  place, 
whose  private  condition  puts  in  a  capacity  to  be 
obvious  to  temptation  of  that  kind ;  by  yielding 
to  which,  I  fear  it  will  be  found,  some  have  re- 
ceived hurt.  That  such  as  are  behind,  may  be 
preserved  from  the  like  danger,  is  the  cry  of  my 
soul.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  our  great  gain  so  to 
be  kept,  that  all  of  us  may  abide  in  the  pure  love 
of  God;  in  the  sense  and  drawings  whereof  y  we 
can  only  discern  and  know  how  to  love  one 
another. 
*«In  the  present  flowings  thereof,  I  have  truly 


solicited  thee,  desiring  and  expecting,  that,  in  the 
same,  thou  mayst  feel  and  judge. 

Robert  Barclay.** 
Robert  Barclay  was  married  in  the  unial 
simple  but  solemn  manner,  before  many  witnes- 
ses of  various  classes,  and  at  the  house  of  Gilbert 
MoUeson,  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  who 
then  filled  the  office  of  bailie  or  magistrate.  The 
public  preachers  of  the  place,  thought  their  au- 
thority so  slighted  by  this  act,  and  were  bo  ex- 
asperated at  it,  that  by  the  Bishop's  means  they 
procured  letters  to  summon  Robert  Barclay 
before  the  Privy  Council  for  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage. ««Thi8  matter  was,  however,  so  over- 
ruled of  the  Lord,'*  as  the  Friends  of  Ury  ex- 
press it,  <*  thai  they  never  had  power  to  put 
their  summons  into  execution,  so  as  to  do  qs 
any  prejudice." 

Robert  Barclay  settling  with  his  father  at  Ury, 
a  Monthly  Meeting  was  established  there  soon 
after,  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  little  rising 
church  in  that  district ;  also  a  more  public  or 
general  meeting,  held  half-yearly,  the  first,  con- 
vened on  the  opening  of  the  year  1669,  was  re- 
markable for  the  convincement «« of  several  peo- 
ple of  good  account.** 

With  regard  to  meetings  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  Society,  as 
in  that  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity, 
ecclesiastical  government,  or  what  is  oAen  by 
Friends  emphatically  termed  ««the  order  of 
Truth,"  arose  with  the  occasions  for  it.  If  the 
poor  required  to  be  cared  for  and  helped,  this 
would  have  the  attention  of  the  gathered  church; 
if  any  failed  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  obeyed  not 
the  gospel,  these  would  be  admonished,  and 
their  restoration  diligently  sought ;  bat  if  soch 
labour  of  love  took  not  effect,  the  terms  of  fellow- 
ship being  broken,  there  would  remain  no  alter- 
native for  those  who  might  desire  to  be  of  Christ, 
but  to  withdraw  from  such  brother,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  not,  in  the  religious  sense,  by  so  en- 
dearing a  tie.  In  like  manner,  would  other  stib- 
jects  of  interesting  concern  demand  the  watchfiil 
eye  and  wise  decision  of  a  body,  whose  Head 
**  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace." 
In  England,  such  measures  had  been  generally 
adopted  among  Friends  in  the  year  1667,  at  the 
recommeiidation  of  George  Fox ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  Aberdeen  any  setUed  plan  of  this 
kind  took  effect;  until  tlie  commencement  of  the 
year  1672  ;  when,  (to  use  the  language  of  one 
of  their  ancient  records) — "  Friends  in  Aberdeen 
and  thereabout,  being  increased  and  prospered  of 
the  Lord,  both  as  to  their  number  and  growtli  in 
the  Truth,  did,  in  an  unanimous  love  and  zeal 
for  the  blessed  Truth,  and  its  work  and  service, 
set  up  a  Monthly  Men's  Meeting  for  affairs,  in 
administering  true  and  righteous  judgment  among 
themselves  in  all  things,  and  taking  care  of  the 
poor,  &c. ;  and  appointed  a  register  or  record 
book,  to  be  hereafter  carefully  kept,  fi)r  recording 
what  18  condescended  vpon  at  these  meetings : 
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to  wlitch  book  eleven  men  Friends  and  fourteen 
women  did  set  down  their  names,  as  belonging 
to  that  meeting.'' 

The  legitimate  objects  and  extent  of  church 
government,  appear  to  have  been  very  early  and 
clearly  made  out  to  the  view  of  some  Friends ; 
indeed,  no  sooner  were  they  qonstituted  as  a  dis* 
tinct  religious  body,  than  the  need  of  established 
order  became  evident  to  them,  and  their  minds 
were  enlightened  and  instructed  upon  the  sub- 
ject A  strong  instance  of  this*,  is  furnished  us 
in  the  individual  experience  of  Robert  Barclay ; 
who,  not  many  years  >  afler  his  own  convince- 
ment,  and  at  a  time  when  the  reviva^l  of  such 
primitive  and  wholesome  discipline,  might  be 
said  comparatively  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
wrote  his  admirable  Treatise  in  its  favour.  The 
original  title,  as  it  stood  at  length,  was,  *«  The 
Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  other  Libertines, 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Romanists,  and  other  pre- 
tended Churches,  equally  refused  and  refuted,  in 
a  two-fold  Apology  for  the  Church  and  people 
of  God,  called  in  derision  Quakers.  Wherein 
they  are  vindicated  from  those  that  accuse  them 
of  confusion  and  disorder  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  such  as  calumniate  them  with  tyranny  and 
imposition  on  the  other ;  showing,  that  as  the 
true  and  pure  principles  of  the«  gospel  are  re* 
stored  by  their  testimony,  so  is  also  the  uncient 
apostolical  order  of  the  church  of  Christ  re- 
established among  them,  and  settled  upon  its 
right  basis  and  foundation.*'  This  piece  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1674,  the 
author  being  then  not  above  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  The  compiler  of  '^  A  short  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Barclay,"  says  re- 
specting it,— ^«  The  work  has  passed  through 
several  impressions ;  and  as  its  title  when  abridg- 
ed to  the  few  words,  *  The  Anarchy  of  the 
Ranters,'  conveys  little  or  no  information  of  its 
contents,  the  Yeariy  Meeting  lately  ordered  an 
additional  title  to  be  prefixed,  namely,  *  A  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Discipline.'  It  is  a  work  wor- 
thy of  general  perusal;  and  particularly  claims 
the  attention  bf  all  persons,  who  think  it  their 
duty  to  be  active  in  supporting  and  executing  the 
discipline  of  the  church."  To  the  above  may 
be  subjoined  the  observation  of  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  «*  Biographia  Britannica," — *•  A  very 
curious  and  instructive  work,  in  which  he  with 
much  solidity  and  perspicuity  lays  open  tbe 
causes,  and  displays  the  consequences  of  supers 
stition  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on  the 
other,  clearing  the  Quakers  from  both."  It  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  soundness  and  cogency 
of  his  arguments,  though  often  attempted  to  be 
overthrown,  have  stood  unshaken ;  while  the 
views  of  those,  who,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  have  been  righdy  engaged  in  this  respect 
to  uphold  •«  the  ark  and  the  testimony,"  hav^ 
been  not  only  confirmed  but  enlarged  by  consult- 
ingso  steriing  a  production. 

W  iih  regard  to  this  yet  yeulfafoi  author,  eome 


evidence  has  been  given,  how  early  and  power- 
fully his  soul  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
Truth,  and  its  inestimable  value.  Though  sur- 
rounded by  temporal  blessings,  and  now  enjoy- 
ing that  chief  one,  a  pious  and  devoted  partner, 
it  does  not  appear  that,  on  such  accounts,  he 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  surrender  up  the 
ripening  powers  of  manhood  to  selfish  ease  or 
supiheness ;  but  rather,  that  he  received  these 
gifts  as  so  m^ny  tokens  of  Divine  favour,  as 
marks  of  promotion  to  further  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, as  fresh  signals  for  grateful,  vigorous  en- 
gagement in  the  warfare  of  life.  Indeed,  (to  use 
the  language  of  his  grandson,  from  whose 
Memoir  much  of  this  delineation  is  obtained,)  as 
though  he  had  a  foresight  of  the  shortness  of  his 
time  in  this  state  of  being,  he  ^*  posted  "  through 
those  affairs,  which  he  thought  himself  concern- 
ed to  perfomi,  with  equal  als^crity,  wisdom  and 
meekness. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  all  his  publics* 
tions,  together  comprising  a  folio  volume  of  nine 
hundred  pages,  were  put  forth  in  the  course  of 
the  first  nine  years  after  his  marriage,  between 
the  age  of  twenty«two  and  thirty-one  years. 
Among  his  other  works,  the  **  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Faith  "  still  continues  to  be  from 
time  to  time  reprinted,  and  is  fouhd  to  be  service- 
able in  explaining  the  religious  tenets  held  by  the 
Society.  It  first  appeared  in  1678 ;  previous  to 
which  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Friends  were 
confidently  represented  as  despising  and  deny- 
ing the  Bible  :,  this  compilation,  formed  entirely 
from  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  was  in- 
tended to  disprove  such  groundless  assertions. 
**  As  the  days  in  which  we  live,"  observes  his 
biographer,  **are  marked  by  bold  attempts  to 
vilify  the  Scriptures;  and  as,  even  under  our 
profession,  there  have  been  persons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  discredit,  think- 
ing to  succeed  the  more  easily  with  a  people, 
who  believe  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
spirit ;  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  behold  in 
what  light  Robert  Barclay,  the  able  asserter  of 
that  superior  excellence,  viewed  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  further  interesting,  because  some  persons 
have  imagined,  that  Robert  Barclay  himself 
nountenanced  opinions  not  favourable  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  His  works, 
nevertheless,  teem  with  references  to  Scripture 
authority.  He  never  shrinks  from  the  test  of 
Scripture,  on  disputed  points :.  and  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  he  declares,  that  it  is  his  design  to 
let  the  simple  words  of  Scripture,  uncommented 
on,  be  the  advocates  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses." 

(To  be  conUnuad.) 


"  Love  of  the  brethren"  is  not  even  professed 
as  it  ooffht  to  be.  We  insist  too  rigidly  upon 
unity  of  opinion  to  be  united  in  spirit.  We 
make  cooformity  to  ourselves  the  ground  and 
oonditkmof  brotherhood.     We  requite  men  to 
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think  as  we  think,  before  we  bve  them.  For 
that  whieh  is  impossible— a  unity  of  intellectual 
conviction — we  are  ready  to  contend  even  unto 
death;  whilst  in  respect  of  that  which  t»  at- 
tainable, a  unity  of  charity,  we  display  a  lament- 
able and  culpable  indifference.  Yet  love— love 
to  God  as  God,  and  love  to  man  for  God's  sake<-^ 
is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  MUb  and  essence, 
of  pure  religion,  as  well  as  the  divinest  testimony 
to  its  unearthly  origin. — Life  of  Robert  Hoiu$^ 
man. 


For  Friends*  Reriew. 

.  Glancing  over  the  list  of  marriages  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  distance  which  separated  the  parties 
mentioned  from  each  other.  It  was  pleasant  to 
me  that  this  journal  was  the  common  record  of 
these  important  eras  in  the  lives  of  our  friends, 
very  widely  scattered  as  respects  their  dwelling 
places,  yet  united,  I  trust,  by  the  tie  of  a  com- 
mon faithy  and  by  those  dommon  privileges 
which  the  organization  of  our  religious  Society 
secures  to  all  its  members  wherever  situated. 
An  excellent  and  beautiful  letter,  recently  publish* 
ed,  was  recalled  to  my  recollection,  and  I  thought 
our  editor  could  not  perhaps  offer  to  his  young 
friends,  whose  entrance  upon  the  duties  and  en- 
joyments of  married  life  he  had  announced,  a 
better  testimonial  of  his  kind  wishes.  Written 
by  one  who  perhaps  knows  little  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  we  belong,  it  breathes  a  truly 
Christian  spirit,  and  its  advice  is  in  somewhat 
remarkable  harmony  with  that  wh|ch  our  So- 
ciety has  so  often  promulgated — the  fruit,  obvi- 
ously, of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tions of  Pivine  Grace.  R     ■     S    .     . 

From  Uie  (London)  Friend. 

LETTER  TO  A    RECENTLY   MARRIED 
WOMAN. 

My  Dbar  Sister, — It  is  with  real  pleasure 
and  sincere  interest  that  I  have  receivf^d  intelli- 
gence jof  your  marriage.  I  ^  have  heard  also 
much  that  is  good  of  him  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  you  for  a  husband  ;  and  from  what  I  know 
of  you,  I  hope  you  will  be  to  him  a  good  and 
faithful  companion,  and  a  true  helpmate  in  the 
things  of  time  and  in  those  of  eternity.  May 
the  blessing  of  God  our  Father  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  rest  abundantly  upon  you ;  may 
He  grant  to  you  the  desires  of  your  renewed 
heart,  and  cause  all  of  your  right  plans  to  suc- 
ceed. May  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  be 
your  sure  refuge,  and  keep  you  in  his  sanctuary. 
May  He  answer  you  in  the  day  when  you  are 
in  distress.  May  His  grace  be  Sufficient  for 
you,  and  His  strength  be  made  perfect  in  your 
weakness.  May  He  lead  you  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  you  from  evil.  May  He  turn 
His  face  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace. 
.  Dear  Sister^ — ^It  is  my  desire  that  you  may 


enter  upon  married  life  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  animated  our  first  brethren  i^  Jerusalem, 
when  they  ate  their  meat  with  g;ladne8S  and 
singleness  of  heart.  Rejoice  freely  ib  the  bappi- 
ness  that  God  has  pero^itted  you  to  find  in  a 
well-assorted  uniop  ;  bless  the  Lord  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  all  things  have  to  be 
accounted  for.  Rejoice  with  simplicity;  do  not 
seek  to  heighten  your  enjoymeiH  by  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  imaginations  and  by  that  kind  of 
ezcitemeat  which  belongs  to.Uie  natural  mao. 
Our  ^  firat  parents  received  permission  to  eat 
Oeely  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden.  I  think  this 
signifies  they  might  eat  enough  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and  enjoy  the  sweet  and  refreshing 
qnalities  of  these  fruits.  I  think  that  in  so  usiitf 
them,  they  preserved  a  good  conscience,  and 
this  it  is  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  within 
the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  permitted  by  God,  aod 
that  thus  we  can  rejoice  in  His  presence  without 
fear.  But  if  they  ate  to  exceea,  or  if  they  sought 
to  relish  with  a  feeling  of  daintin^s  or  sensual 
indolgepce,  the  uwte  of  each  firuit,  it  is  my  belief 
from  that  time  they  had  sin,  and  that  they  might 
no  longer  eat  freely.  I  belie v,e  that  this  example 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  position  in  which 
we  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  all  those  aiyoy- 
ments,  whether  of  the  heart  or  otherwise,  wkich 
God  permits  us  to  partake  pf  upon  earth. 

There  is  a  point  to  which  we  may  allow  ow- 
selves  liberty,  because  it  is  within  the  limit 
assigned  to  us  by  God,  as  <«  using  the  world  aod 
npt  abusing  .iu"  But  if  we  exceed  this  boundary, 
if  we  idolize  our  pleasures  or  afiections,  or  if  we 
pretend  to  be  free^  this  is  only  a  factitious  liberty 
which  we,  under  the  power  of  delusion,  make  for 
ourselves,,  and  which  hinders  our  peace,  and 
especially  our  spiritual  progress.  It  is  for  want 
of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  this  permitted 
liberty,  that  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  the 
mo^t  legitimate  afieciions  themsdves,  become  the 
greatest  snares  to  the  children  of  God.  There 
is  muoh  in  those  words  of  the  apostle,  *'  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedi- 
ent ;"  and  in  tho^  of  John,  "  Little  childrca 
keep  yourselves  from  idols."  The  path  is  slip- 
pery ;  the  most  valiant  have  fallen;  *« watch 
and  pray,  for  the  spirit  4ruly  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.'* 

I  think  I  need  not  remind  you,  my  dear  sister, 
of;  that  scriptnre,  *»  Wives  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands."  I  am  sure  thai  you 
feel  it  would  be  to  your  own  hurt  that  the  wife 
should  seek  to  occupy  a  place  that  is  not  her 
own,  and  that  you  will  never  unite  with  those 
who  ridicule  thaJt  submission  which  God  himself 
has  established  and  ordained..  A  blessing  always 
rests  upon  those  who  fill  the  position  which  God 
has  appointed  to  them ;  but  it  in  as  certainly 
withtield  from  those  who  depart  from  it,  because 
such  departure  has  its  origin  only  in  pride. 
You  must  seek  earnestly  ^m  the  Lord  for 
«« that  which  is  not  cormptibley  even  the  oma- 
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ment  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  Gk>d  of  great  price,'*  and  which  by  the 
word  of  inspiration,  is  especially  commended  for 
the  adorning  of  women; 

You  have  an  open  disposition,  it  is  a  good 
quality,  bat  take  car^  that  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  fault.  Open-hearted  people  allow  that 
which  is  passiii?  within  them  to  be  seen  by 
others,  but  sometimes  they  show  too  much.  Ail 
the  evrii  that  is  within,  us  ought  not  to  escape 
from  us.  The  Wise  'man  restrains  his  passion, 
and  casts  it  behind  his  back. 

The  apostle  says  those  who  are  married 
**  shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh.''  Think  not, 
then,  all  your  path  will  be  strewn  with  flowers. 
Moreover,  witn  many  others,  I  think  th[at  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  last  time,  when  evil  days 
shall  come.  Go,  then,  to  the  contest,  taking  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  **  that  you  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand."  If  the  day  of  trbl  should  arrive  for  the 
servants  of  God,  take  care  never  to  oppose  your 
hasband,  as  Peter  did,  in  a  moment  of  carnal 
aflection  for  his  Lord,  when  he  embraced  him, 
and  sought  to  deter  him  from  snfTering,  saying 
unto  him,/*  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ;  this  shall 
n6t  be  unto  thee."  On  the  contrary,  rather  en- 
courage him,  in  language  like  this,  Suffer  in  the 
power  which  God  gives  thee ;  for  "  if  We  suffer, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 

You  know  well,  dear  sister,  that  simplicity  in 
dress,  in  furniture,  and  in  manner  of  life,  becomes 
the  wife  and  the  house  of  a  servant  of  Hrm  «*  Who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  who  **  did  not 
come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister," 
and  who,  **bein^  rich,  for  our  sake  becamiB 
poor."  For  the  life  of  a  8ervai\t  of  Christ  and 
the  ordering  of  his  house  to  be  in  harmony  with 
that  which  he  preaches,  adds  gr^ady  to  the  force 
of  his  ministry.  The  want  of  this  harmony  has 
a  contrary  effect,  and  tends  to  foster  among  his 
hearers  that  dull  formal  religion,  that  religious- 
ness, void  of  practical  life,  which  is  so  agreeable 
to  our  natural  heart,  and  against  which  we  must 
wrestle  with  all  our  stren^. 

To  say  much  in  a  few  words,  if  yon  wish 
erery thing  to  go  well  with  you,  and  if  you  would 
live  always  closely  united  fo  one  another,  dwell 
near  to  the  Lord.  Here  is  the  great  sedret.  It 
is  impossible  that  two  persons  who  live  near  to 
God,  should  not  live  near  to  each  oth^r.  In  all 
cases  where  thlsre  is  something  which  does  not 
go  well  amongst  the  members  of  a  Christian 
family,  it  may  certainly  be  said  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  right  between  them  and  (rod. 
Without  him  we  can  do  nbthing ;  this  is  true  in 
the  duties  of  a  household,  as  in  everything  else. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  the  advice 
which  I  have  given  to  many  wives ;  it  is  that 
you  reserve  a  few  minutes  every  day  for  retire- 
ment into  your  chamber,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  means  of  recalling  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  liOrd,  if  we  have  wandered  from  it, 


of  dispelling  that  agitation  of  mind  which  may 
have  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  renewing  our 
ability  to  sus^in  die  combat  of  life. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sister ;  receive  my  affectionate 
salutation  in  Him  who  is  our  common  hope. 

A.    ROCHAT. 

Lea  Archives  du  CktUtianisme,  Nov.  27, 1847. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  hbtory  of  intellectual  education  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  said  to  commence  with  what  is 
generally  termed  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Up  to  this  time  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  engrossed  in  warlike  affairs.  Pew 
amongst  the  laity,  and  those  only  the  most  &- 
voured  by  nature  or  position,  attained  even  the 
rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  clergy 
were  only  less  ignprant  than  the  laity.  Of  ver- 
nacular literature,  properly  so-called,  with  the 
exception  of  ballads  and  romances,  there  was 
none ;  and  the  huge  tomes,  written  in  the  bar* 
barous  Latin  of  tlie  period,  which  occasionally 
made  their  appearance,  were  occupied  with  the 
abstruse  absurdities  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
The  phyi^cal  sciences,  with  the  exception  of 
such  amount  of  empirical  chemistry  as  was 
hoarded  up  in  secret  by  the  ^*  alchemists  and 
magicians,"  were  unknown,  and  natural  history 
and  geography  were  a  mass  of  fables.  Many  of 
the  principal  authors  of  Rome,  we  may  almost 
say  all  those  of  Greece,  were  unknown  even  by 
name ;  and  in  fact  the  language  of  the  latter  had 
disappeared  from  western  Europe.  When,  how- 
ever, something'  like  order  had  succeeded  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  cities  arose 
and  peace  was  occasionally  enjoyed,  men  quickly 
turned  their  minds  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
revival  of  letters  began  in  Italy,  in  the  golden 
days  of  the  republics.  The  cities  of  northern 
Italy  were  at  that  time  both  richer  and  more  civi- 
lized than  any  other  portion  of  Europe ;  inteU 
lectual  pursuits  were  more  congenial  to  the 
people  of  that  classic. land  than  to  the  ruder 
spirit  of  the  Gothic  nations ;  and  the  destruction 
6f  the  Greek  Empire,  by  scattering  abroad  the 
learning  and  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  afforded 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients which  had  before  been  unattainable. 

In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  education, 
as  it  is  understood  now,  aiid  as  it  was  spoken  of 
tin  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  we 
shall  see  that  opinions  have  changed  rather  with 
regard  to  the  theory  than  the  practice  of  this 
science.  Every  propounder  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  every  achoolmaster,  however  closely 
he  may  stick  to  the  antiquated  system  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  will  tell  you  that  his  ulti- 
mate object  is  the  general  training  and  expanding 
of  the  mind,  the.  strengthening  and  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  and  the  fitting  of  the  youth  for  the 
business  and  th^  duties  of  the  man.  As  to  the 
best  means  to  this  end,  we  have  many  questions, 
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but  all  agree  that  school  learning  is  only  the 
means  by  which  their  object  is  to  be  attained, 
not  the  object  itself,  and  in  that  object  they  agree. 
This  distinction,  merely  verbal  though  it  may  at 
iirst  appear,  between  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
education,  is  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  to  the 
confounding  of  the  two— in  consequence  of  the 
overweening  admiration  of  the  ancients,  enter- 
tained by  the  revivalists — that  we  are  to  ascribe 
all  the  inconsistencies  which  have  infected  edu* 
cation  down  to  the  present  day,  rendering  it  a 
teaching  of  vocabularies  instead  of  a  training  of 
the  mind.  It  was  not  perhaps  wonderful,  es- 
pecially of  the  Italians,  that  an  undue  admiration 
should  have  been  aroused  by  those  beauties  of 
style  and  manner  in  which  the  classical  authors 
so  immensely  surpassed  the  crabbed  theologians 
of  the  middle  ages.  Carried  away  by  this  ap^ 
preciation  of  mere  external  excellence,  they  ex- 
ceeded the  absurdities  of  later  timeB,  and  not  only 
imagined  that  the  study  of  the  classics  com- 
prised everything  necessary  for  education,  but 
actually  thought  that  the  attainment  of  a  Latin 
Btj/le  was  all  that  was  to  be  looked  to.  Select- 
ing one  or  two  favoui^ite  authors,  Cicero  in  par- 
ticular, they  directed  all  their  efforts  to  a  slavish 
imitation  of  him ;  and  the  sole  object  of  education, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  held  to  be,  not 
even  the  learning  of  Latin  as  the  most  valuable 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  absolutely  the  writing 
and  speaking  of  Latin  in  the  style  of  Cicero. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  first  resistance 
was  made  to  this  education  in  shadows.  It  was 
maintained  that  the  perfect  imitation  of  the  style 
of  any  author,  how  excellent  soever,  was  not  the 
only  thin^  to  be  sought  for  in  education ;  and 
that  classical  studies  would  be  of  litde  vdue  until 
they  were  entered  on  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
The  celebrated  Erasmus  was  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  the  Ciceronians.  He  exhibited  in  the  most 
ludicrous  light  the  folly  of  placing  the  sum  of 
literary  excellence  in  the  aping  of  the  same 
words  and  turns  of  style  as  those  used  by  Cicero 
without  anyre^rdto  the  alterations  necessitated 
by  change  of. circumstances,  or  any  consideration 
of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work.  But  though 
Erasmus  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  Ciceroniani8m,and 
so  far  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
he  did  not  touch  the  principle  which  was  the 
root  of  all  the  evil^namely,  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  for  themselves  alone.  He  only  showed 
how  to  inf  part  the  best  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
not  how  best  to  educate  the  man.  Thus  the 
sum  of  his  argument  is  contained  in  the  question, 
Whether  he  is  the  better  master  who,  in  reading 
an  author,  only  loads  the  memory  with  indi- 
vidual niceties  of  language,  or  he  who,  whilst  he 
impresses  his  pupils  with  the  full  spirit  of  his 
author,  at  the  same  time  instructs  them  in  every 
point  of  history,  physics,  or  literature  neceaaary 
to  the  complete  understanding  of  thai  auihor? 
His  efforts  were  directed  to  the  overthi:ow  of 
the  Ciceronian  system,  because  it  did  not  teach 


the  classics  aright,  rather  than  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  principle,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
classics  is  not  the  object  of  education. 

In  fact  Luther  seems  to  have  been  the  fint 
and  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  understood 
this  matter  aright,  who  saw  that  education  is  not 
comprised  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  if  the 
classics  are  to  be  studied  at  all,  they  should  be 
studied  not  as  the  end,  but  as  the  mesuis  for  at- 
taining the  end.  He  found  education  in  Ger- 
many of  the  eradest  and  most  useless  kind.  In- 
struction was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
and  litde  or  nothing  of  real  knowledge  was  im- 
parted by  them.  The  study  of  the  classics  was 
cramped  by  the  Ciceronian  folly,  and  what  wai 
taught  as  science  was  the  fanciful  absurdities  of 
the  ancients.  In  place  of  these  vanities,  Luther 
strove  to  introduce  a  sound  system  of  practical 
instruction,  not  only  for  the  higher  orders,  but 
for  the  people  in  general ;  and  it  is  to  his  efforts 
that  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
education  which  now  renders  German  schools 
the  models  for  those  of  Europe.  His  views  on 
this  subject  were  most  exteneive,  and  he  strenu- 
ously enforced  the  necessity  of  education  for 
every  class.  It  will  not  do,  he  writes,  to  say 
that'  the  children  of  the  poor  have  no  time  for 
attending  school ;  my  opinion  is,  that  the  boys 
should  go  to  school  for  an  hour  or  two  ev&cy 
day,  and  bestow  the  rest  of  their  time  at  borne, 
in  working  or  learning  th^r  future  trade.  Surely, 
too,  a  girl  may  give  an  hour  a  day  to  the  school, 
and  yet  have  time  enough  for  her  household 
business.  And  therefore  it  is,  he  argues,  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  instruction  for  aD. 
For  since  these  children  whether  instructed  or 
ignorantt  must  grow  up  amongst  us— «nd  the 
well-beipg  of  a  state  does  not  consist  merely  in 
nphes  and  military  strength,  but  in  good  and 
orderly  citizens ;  yet  besides  those  whose  parents 
are  too  careless,  there  are  many  whose  parents, 
though  willing^  are  unable  or  unfitted  to  in- 
struct— it  is  no  less  the  interest  than  the  doty  of 
the  government  to  care  for  those  who  otherwise 
must  grow  up  without  any  instroetion  whatever. 
Thus  Lathers  idea  of  education  was  not  that  of 
arbitrary  teaching  without  reference  to.  utility, 
but  the  imparting  of  such  instruction,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  system  of  trainings  as 
would  best  fit  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  fulfil 
their  respective  duties  as  men  and  women,  h 
fact  the  extension  of  sound  education  was  essen- 
tial to  the  great  object  of  Luther's  life.  Founded 
as  his  reformation  was  on  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment, he  saw  the  necessity,  if  his  reformation 
was  to  be  peiinanent,  of  extending  and  pre' 
serving  that  enlightenment  So  he  pressed  the 
necessity  of  a  real  study  of  the  classics,  with  a 
view  to  the  thorough  examination  of  his  views 
on  religion,  whether  correct  or  otherwise. 

So  great  were  the  improvements  effected  by 
Luther,  that  he  was  scarcely  more  the  reformer 
of  religion  than  of  education  in  Gennany.    His 
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eoadJRlor  ia  this,  a9  in  his  other  labours,  was 
Melancthon,  who  reduced  to  practice  ^e  theory 
which  Lather  expounded ;  aod  having  first  quali- 
fied himself  for  the  task,  composed  several 
books  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  acted  as 
teacher  in  many  of  the  higher  branches. 
.  Of  the  many  teachers  Who,  incited  by  the 
exhortations  of  Luther,  strove  to  supply  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  the  hicreasing  enlightenment  of 
the  age,  the  most  characteristic,  both  as  regards 
the  man  and  the  time,  was  T-rotzendorf.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1490,  and  was  for  thirty- 
five  years  rector  of  the  school  at  Goldberg  in 
Silesia.  There  was  no  point  on  which  LuSier 
was  more  decided  than  die  inexpediency  of  se- 
verity indiscipline,  and  the  practicability, as  well 
as  advisableness,  of  leading  aright  by  moral  in- 
fluence, instead  of  deterring  from  wrong  by  terrol* 
of  punishment.  Trotzendorfs  system  was 
founded  on  this  principle.  His  ideal  of  a  school 
was,  that  it  should  be  a  republic,  in  which  the 
scholars  should  assist  the  master  in  the  task  of 
government.  With  this  view  he  constituted 
himself  perpetual  dictator,  and  promulgated  a 
code  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to  obey. 
Officers  were  appointed  from  amongst  the  boys, 
with  various  duties;  some  to  see  that  the  proper 
hours  for  rising  and  going  to  bed  were  preserved, 
that  the  clothes  were  kept  clean,  ^c;  others, 
that  order  was  maintained  at  meal-times,  and  so 
forth.  Besides  these,  there  were  monitors, 
chosen  weekly  or  nionthly,  for  assisting  the 
teachers  in  their  labours.  The  government  of 
the  school  was  quite  constitutional.  It  consisted 
of  a  consul,  chosen  by  the  master  every  month, 
twelve  senators  and  two  censors.  Every  scholar 
accused  of  a  fault  was  cited  before  the  senate,  at 
the  meetings  of  which  Trotzendorf  was  always 
present  in  his.  character  of  dictator.  The  ac- 
cused wail  given  eight  days  to  prepare  his  defence, 
and  if  he  failed,  was  snbjected  to  such  punish-, 
ment  as  was  appointed  in  the  laws  for  his  offence^. 
This  system,  of  officers  chosen  from,  aad  ju* 
dteial  functions  exercised  hy^ijie  scholars  tbem- 
islves,  was  in  grent  measure  the  same  as  that 
Rraetised  in  oiir  own  day  at  Haslewood  school ; 
snd  Trotzendorf  s  method  of  teaching  was  in  so 
iar  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Lancastenan,  that  he 
availed  himself,  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  the  aid  of  monitors  chosen  from  the 
higher. 

We  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  a  school  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  not  so  much  firom  the  eo- 
ineidence  of  its  system  with  some  of  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  as  because  the  system  was  founded 
on  a  principle  which  is  still  too  much  over- 
looked— the  principle  of  self-rule  and  self-respon- 
sibility— the  uniting  of  the  scholars  with  the 
master  in  the  task  of  fovemoient.  If  the  real 
object  of  education  be  Ute  formation  of  the  mind, 
such  a  system  is  well  deserving  of  consideration 
which*  constituting  the  pupil  himself  the  judge 
and  the  reprehender  of  wrong,  leads  him  to  look 


to  principle  as  the  basis  of  action.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  moral  regulation 
of  a  school,  is  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
feeling  of  responsibility.  If  ye  are  to  have  moral 
principle,  we  must  have  self-responsibility  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  feeling  of  responsibility  without 
self-government.  If,  then,  as  men,  we  are  to  be 
actuated  by  principle,  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
look  within  ourselves  for  our  motives  of  action 
the  better*  AfVer  all,  a  school  is,  as  Trotzendorf 
said,. but  a  collection  of  youthful  men,  and  in 
the  same  circumstances  the  same  results  may 
be  predicated  with  regard  to  both.  Nothing  is 
more  trite  than  the  observation,  that  the  essential 
advantage  of  a  constitutional,  over  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, does  not  consist  so  much  in  any  direct 
superiority  in  the  external  well  being  of  the  sub- 
jects of  one  over  those  of  the  other,  as  in  the 
general  elevation  of  mind  and  principle  produced 
by  the  habit  of  self-reliance  and  self-control.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  school.  Under  the  des- 
potic sway  of  a  vigilant  master,  a  boy  may  com- 
mit fewer  acts  deserving  punishment  than  if  under 
the  control  of  his  fellows ;  but  thfe  effect  on  his 
mind  will  be  far  inferior.  In  the  one  case,  he 
acts  aright  from  fear,  not  from  conviction ;  in  the 
other,  he  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  judging 
for  himself ;  he  feels  thatit  is  wrong  to  do  wrong;, 
and  his  moral  principle  is  gradually  strengthened 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  motives  which 
are  to  guide  him  in  manhood.  Nor  are  the 
benefits  arising  from  this  union  of  the  pupil  with 
the  master  limited  to  indirect  improvement 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  problems  which 
now  vex  us  in  the  practical  details  of  school 
mana^ment,  can  only  be  solved  by  resorting  to 
a  system  which,  by  identifying  the  interests  of 
the  master  and  the  scholars,  shall  lead  them  to 
support,  instead  of  thwarting  his  authority.  But 
then,  if  such  an  attempt  is  to  be  productive  of 
aity  advantage,  it  must  be  fully  carried  out.  The 
pupils  must  feel  that  it  is  they  themselves  who 
act,  and  not  their  master  through  them;  they 
must  be  the  allies,  not  the  servants  of  their  go- 
vernor* To  say  diat  such  a  system  would  be 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  and  would  require 
the  most  judicious  and  unremitting  attention,  is 
merely  to  say  what  is  true  of  every  scheme  of 
education  which  is  to  produce  any  good  what- 
ever. That  such  a  plan  is  not  impracticable,  the 
writer  has  witnessed.  In  the  case  alluded  to, 
the  idea  originated  entirely  with  the  scholars 
themselves.  A  code  of  laws  was  drawn  up  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct  towards  each 
oth«r,  and  oncers  were  appointed  for  the  en* 
forcing  of  them.  Regular  meetings  were  held 
at  stated  periods,  at  which  the  rules  were  altered 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The 
matter  went  on  for  some  time  without  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  master.  On  his  being  informed 
of  it,  he  recognised  the  self-created  authority,  and, 
ultimately  referred  to  his  pupils  the  investigation 
into  many  matters  of  dispute  and  of  offence 
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which  would  otherwise  have  come  under  his 
own  cognisance,  and  which  were  adjudged  on  as 
much  to  his  satisfaction  as,  and  ifar  more  so  to 
that  of  the  pupils,  than  if  they  had  been  lef^  to 
his  own  individual  decision.  The  practical  de- 
tails of  the  system  were  but  imperfectly  concocted 
from  the  first,  and  its  fiill  operation  was  miich  im- 
peded by  extraneous  circumstances ;  but  the  bene- 
ficial effects  produced  on  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
school  were  such  as  to  be  remarked  by  ail  who 
had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  it  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  this  principle  of  self- 
government.— -CAain6er<'  Edinburg  Journal* 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPfflA,  FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1848. 


QI7AXCRI8H. — ^The  third  point  on  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  offer  a  few  tonsiderations,  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  practice  of  our  early  Friends  came  in 
collision  with  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their 
cotemporaries,  was  their  unwavering  testimony  in 
favour  of  a  free  gospel  ministry.  This  testimony, 
rousing  the  antipathy  of  an  influential  and  numerous 
class,  exposed  them  to  a  larger  share  of  suffering 
than  any  of  their  other  peculiarities.  Their  refusal 
of  the  customary  oaths  of  the  time  was  very  often 
the  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  penalties 
to  which  they  were  subjected;  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  history  cannot  fail  to  oonvi^ice  us, 
that  their  open  and  unqualified  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  a  mercenary  priesthood;  gave  an  edge  to 
the  persecuting  laws  of  their  day,  and  to  their  mer- 
ciless execution.  And  here  we  may  observe,  as 
was  noted  in  relation  to  oaths,  they  had  been  sa 
completely  interwoven  into  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  many  well-informed  individuals  no 
doubt  believed  that  governments  could  not  be  sup- 
ported or  justice  administered  without  them ;  so  in 
regard  to  a  beneficed  clergy,  the  people  of  western 
Europe  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  supported  by  law,  and  to  a 
ministry  prepared  by  schools  and  colleges,  that  a 
general  belief  unquestionably  prevailed  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  must  lose  its  hold  on  the  people,  if 
these  supposed  indispensable  auxiliaries  were  with- 
drawn. Hence,  it  was  both  natural  and  easy  for 
those  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  establishments,  to  brand  the  advo- 
oates  of  a  free  gospel  ministry  with  the  character  of 
enemies  to  Christiniity.  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  rising  society,  and  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  penal  laws,  were  the 
professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  And 
these  interested  efforts  were  no  doubt  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  show  of  zeal  for  religion  under 
which  they  were  cloaked.  Their  case  indeed  was 
not  new^  for  we  find  the  scribes  and  pharisees— the 


high  professors  of  the  day— with  the  High  Priest  at 
their  head,  the  most  forward  in  the  peisecution  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles;  and  with  a  similar  plea— 
the  suppression  of  irreligion.  Behdd,  said  Csiaphas, 
he  hadi  spoken  blasphemy ;  what  need  have  we  of 
further  witness  against  him!  The  craftsmen  of 
Diana  could  urge  the  danger  of  having  their  great 
goddess  set  at  nought,  and  her  magnificence  de- 
stroyed, yet  the  real  Stimulus  to  their  zeal  was  their 
fear  for.  their  ccafi. 

Our  Saviour,  when  he  sent  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  heal  the  sick,  admonished  them, 
"  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  giv^."  He  also  di- 
rected them  to  eat  such  things  as  were  set  before 
ihem.  This  was  an  indication,  easily  underatood, 
that  the  ministry  of  his  gospel  was  to  be  free.  The 
apostle  Paul  declared  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephe^an 
church,  that  he  had  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gdd, 
or  apparel,  and  appealed  to  themselves  as  whnesses, 
that  his  own  hands  had  ininistered  to  his  necessities 
and  to  those  that  were  with  him.  And  this  he  of- 
fered as  an  example,  testifying,  I  have  showed  you 
a)l  things,  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesos: 
'^  It  is  mdre  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Here 
were  both  precept  and  example  in  favour  of  a  free 
gospel  ministry. 

When  Simon  of  Samaria  offered  to  purchase  with 
money  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  impositiojn  of  his  hands^  the.  apostle  Peter  ad- 
ministered a  severe  rebuke,  and  exhorted  him  to 
repent,of  this  wickedness,  and  pray  to  God,  if  per- 
haps the  thougihtof  hisheartmig^tbe  forgiven  him. 
This  case  furnishes  evidence  entirely  conclasive  thtt 
spiritual  endowments  are  not  objects  of  purchase 
^d  sale. 

Thete  particular  passages,  as  well  as  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  Ihroughont  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  a  solitary  precept  which  authorizes  the 
exaction  of  a  compulsive  maintenance  for  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  might  have  been  expected 
to  settle  the  question,  among  those  who  profiessed 
that  Scripture  was  th^ir  rule  of  &ith  and  practice,  in 
favour  of  a  ministry  wholly  free,  or  dependent  upon 
voluntary  support  Yet  such  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  existing  institutions  are  maintained,  that 
among  the  various  denominarions  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors, anterior  to  the  appearance  of  FViends,  the 
question  in  relation  to  t^e  support  of  the  ministry 
was  not  whether  it  should  be  free,  but  what  partico- 
lar  form  of  religion  should  be  established  and  sop- 
ported  by  law. 

This  society  adopted  at  their  rise  the  eyangelical 
standard  in  regard  to  the  call,  the  qualification,  and 
the  maintenance  of  gospel  ministers.  One  of  the 
subjects  which  opened  at  an  early  period  of  his 
course,  to  the  mind  of  George  Fox,  was  the  convic- 
tion that  an  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
(those  reputed  eyes  of  the  British  nation^)  was  not 
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8offioi«iit  to  qoilify  a  man  for  the  ministry  of  the 
goepel.  And  if  an  edacation  in  one  of  those  semi- 
naries could  not  confer  SQch  qualification,  the  infer- 
ence was  inevitably,  that  it  could  not  be  derived 
from  schools  or  colleges  at  all.  Here  a  principle 
was  recognized  which^  if  generally  admitted,  must 
prostrate  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion. A  power  before  which  the  mightiest  potentates 
of  Christendom  had  quailed,  waa  threatened  with 
total  annihilation  By  the  simple  principles  proclaim- 
ed and  defended  by  George  Fox  and  his  friends. 
Upon  any  estimate  which  human  sagacity  could 
ibrm,  the  attack  upon  this  fabric  of  hnman  inven- 
tione,  was  a  more  formidable  attempt  than  either  of 
those  to  which  our  preyious  observations  i^pply. 
Bat  Geoige  Fox  did  not  stop  to  calculate  probabili- 
ties. He  made  no  compromises  with  his  consci- 
entious convictions.  His  path  was  a  plain  one: 
to  do  what  he  saw  to  be  his  duty,  and  leave  the 
consequences  to  Divine  dispcysal.  The  hiervchy 
was  asrailed  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  Milton, 
but  George  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  brought  an 
engine  to  bear  upon  it,  which  was  more  powerful 
than  logio  or  sarcasm.  They  met  the  clerical  de- 
mands by  a  determinajtion  of  purpose  which  no- 
thing less  than  religions  convictioa  could  supportt 
They  did  noA  attempt  to  wrest  by  violence  the 
ecoiesiafitical  power  from  the  hands  that  held  it, 
bat  they  manifested  the  depth  of  their  convictions, 
by  patiently  suffering  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
Power  gained  by  violence,  might  be  regained  by 
atmilar  means;  but  a  cause  advocated  and  maintain- 
ed by  suffering  and  Christian  forbearance,  was  re- 
commended to  the  consciences  of  beholders.  As 
the  great  system  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation  is  con- 
sidered by  Friends  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
results  of  the  apostacy,  the  maintenance  of  a  free. 
go^el  ministry  har  always  beenhel4  as  one  of  our 
indispensable  testimonies.  And  what  has  been  tlie 
result  of  the"  stand  first  made  by  our  primitive 
Friends  ?  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  those  who 
removed  at  an  early  day  to  the  western  world,  were 
closely  wedded  to  their  particular  systems  of  eccl^i- 
astk»]  power;  and  that  numerous  efforts  were  made 
to  engraft  them  on  the  forms  of  government  estab- 
ed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  at  the  prescfut 
day,  with  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  milliohs, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  acknowledge  no 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  of  an  involuntary  character. 
The  people  are  at  liberty  to  pejformi  their  worship 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  religious  persua^ 
sioD;  and  to  support  such  ministry  and  ministers  as 
they  consoientioiisly  approve..  Is  hot  this  a  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  Quakerism  in  one  of  our  most 
essential  points? 


deduce  a  lesson  from  it,  to  which  they  may  occa- 
sionally recur  with  advantage  in  a  future  day. 
Had  the  vindictive  passion  which  was  spent  upon 
the  innocent  gosling  been  indulged,  it  might  easily 
have  been  transferred  to  the  owners;  and  a  series 
of  unwind  and  irritating  transactions  arisen  from 
this  trifling  event.  A  story  is  somewhere  told,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  not  distinctly  recollected,  of 
two  Indian  tribes^  located  near  each  other ;  among 
whom  a  quarrel  arose,  commencing  with  the  cliil- 
dreti,  and  eventually  involving  the  nations  in  a 
desolating  war.  The  origin  of  the  controversy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  as  little  importance  as  the 
destruction  of  the  gosling,  or  the  treading  down  of 
the  farmer's  grass. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Mill- 
ville,  Orieans  Co.,  N.  Y..  on  Fourth  day,  the  23d  of 
Second  month  last,  Johk  W.  Weaver  to  Ann  E., 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Taber,  all  of  that  vicinity. 


DisD,^Near  Smithfield,  Ohio,  (of  paralysis,)  on 
the  21st  of  Third  month,  Mart  M.,  wife  of  Samuel 
€arr,  an  esteemed  meniber  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age. 

r.  At  her  residence  in  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 

on  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  aged  75  years. 
Priscilla  Stanley,  a  memberof  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
formerly  of  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia.  She  bore  her 
last  inness  with  much  patience,  manifesting  re- 
siguation  to  tlie  Divine  will. 

^ ,  On  Sixth  day,  the  10th  of  last  month,  of 

puhnonary  disease,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Ann.  daughter  of  Thomas  Shinn,  of  Maho- 
ning Co.,  Oiiio,  a  member  of  Goshen  Preparative 
Meeting. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  consider  the 
little  goose  story  which  we  have  inserted,  as  rather 
trifling;  but  we  apprehend  our  juvenile  friends  may 


For  Frleodt'  R«vk«w. 

FRIENDS*  BOARDING  SCHOOL-CANADA 
WEST. 

This  school  is  located  in  a  healtjiy  and  plea- 
sant part  of  the  Prince  Edward  District,  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Pictou,to  which 
place  there  is  a  communication  daily;  while  the 
navigation  is  open.  The  establishment  consists 
of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  about  twenty- 
five,  pupils  of  each  sex^  Funds  were  obtained 
for  its  procurement  by  subscription,  and  although 
the  society  in  Canada  subscribed  liberally,  yet  it 
IS  questionable  whether  they  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  requisite  means  but  for  the 
liberal  assistance  of  the  late  J.  J.  Gumey  and 
other  English  Friends.  In  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  the  9chool  received  additional  donations 
from  the  same  source,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$500,  for  .the  purpose  of  placing  children  at  the 
school  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  defray  the 
whole  of  the  expense  themselves.  The  school 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  six  years, 
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and  thu9  far,  by  good  economy,  has  been  able  to 
sustain  itself,  though  the  terms  of  admittance  are 
exceedingly  low,  beihg  for  Friends'  children, 
only  $55  for  j^rls  and  $65  for  boys,  per  annum, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  $5  for  those  whose 
parents  are  not  members.  The  course  of  in- 
struction tr  intended  to  give  the  pupils  a  good 
English  education.  From  the  report  of  the 
3chool  Committee  to  the  HalP-Tear's  Meeting, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  boarders  at  the 
school  within  the  past  year  was  81— boys  38, 
girls  43 ;  members  44,  average  attendance  27, 
which  shows  that  many  attended  for  only  a  short 
time.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  little  be- 
nefit can  be  derived  in  so  limited  a  period* 

In  few  sections  of  our  Society  is  there  a  greater 
need  of  schools  of  this  character  than  in  Canada ; 
and  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
increasing  disposition  among  Friends  in  that 
quarter  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
dius  and  not  otherwise  afforded,  of  giving  thbir 
children  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  education. 

J.H.H. 

Orleans  Co.^  JV*.  7.,  3d  mo.,  1848. 


For  Frieods*  Rerlew. 

TO  PREVENT  ANNOYANCE  FROM  YOUR 
NEIGHBOUR'S  GEESE. 

Feeling  much  disposed  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
old  friend  *  *  *,  as  well  as  to  breathe  some 
country  air,  I  left  the  city  one  aflemoon,  and  by 
sundown  found  myself  seated  between  him  a^d 
his  wife  on  their  spacious  piazza,  eajoying  a 
delightful  moonlight  evening. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  leisurely  surveying 
his  farm,  we  came  to  a  point  in  his  meadow  on 
the  bank  of  the  *  *  *  creek,  when  he  remarked, 
I  seldom  pass  this  spot  without  recollecting  an 
occurrence  which  here  took  pbce  in  1834.  I 
requested  him  to  oblige  me  by  a  relation  of  it; 
when  he  continued :  After  purchasing  this  fpnn 
I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  been  greatly 
andoved  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  his  neigh- 
bour s  geese,  and  that  the  prospect  was  fair  that 
I  should  be  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience. 
Knowing  the  character  of  my  neighbours,  and 
being  truly  desirous  to  live  peaceably  with  them, 
as  often  as  I  met  the  trespassing  geese  I  quietly 
drove  them  into  the  creek,  (which  formed  Our 
division  line,)  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best 
of  the  matter.  But  one  morning  in  the  6th  mp., 
just  as  the  grass  was  fit  for  mowing,  I  espied  the 
intruders,  and  observing  the  damage  my  grass 
had  sustained  from  them,  I  seized  a  withered 
limb  which  had  fallen  from  a  tree  hard  by,  and 
commenced  a  hot  pursuit.  The  flock  immedi- 
ately took  to  the  water,  and  my  only  chance  for 
revenge  was  to  hurl  my  stick  af\er  them,  which 
was  done  with  a  zeal  worthy  a  better  cause,  and 
with  fatal  precision.  A  fine  gosling  was  instantly 
killed  and  carried  off  by  the  current,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  gained  the  opposite  bank 


un'mjured.  Immediately  I  looked  jround  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  I  had  been  observed,  and 
finding  the  deed  was  known  only  to  myself^  / 
gave  way  to  a  conviction  fast  rising  within  ise, 
which  pointed  the  course  for  me  to  pursue*  1 
hurried  up  to  my  house^  put  my  purse  in  roy 
pocket,  and  made  my  way  to  my  neighbour's. 
An  elderly  woman  was  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  she  was  the  first  person  I  met  with.  Hanng 
S(nne  little  acquaintance,  she  civilly  invited  me  to 
a  seat.  Her  astonishment  was  great  on  roj  ask- 
ing her  whether  she  would  sell  me  a  gosling. 
••  Why,  Mr.  W.,  you  are  certainly  not  in  earnest 
in  wishing  to  buy  a  gosling."  I  assured  hfer  that 
was  my  object  in  coming.  She  replied,  «*  I  never 
heard  of  anybody  buying  a  gosling,  for  every- 
one knows  they  will  fret  themselves  to  death  if 
taken  from  the  go6se."  I  then  added,  I  tbought 
she  might  now  feel  quite  easy  if,  after  this  in- 
formation I  still  persisted  in  buying  one.  With 
becoming  reluctance  she  t^en  named  her  price, 
which  was  prompdy  paid.  She  then  asked  mc 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  it.  I  informed  her 
how  it  had  already  been  disposed  of— expressed 
my  sincere  regret  for  the  occurrence,  as  well  as 
her  kindnedd  to  me  on  the  occasion.  We  then 
pleasantly  parted,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent I  have  not  been  molested  by  my  neighbour's 
geese.. 

As  some  of  the  young  rfeaden  of  the  Refier 
may  profit  by  this  excellent  example  of  my 
country  friend,  I  feel  disposed  to  offer  it  to  the 
editor,  and  remain  a  gratified  and  consuint 

RSADXI. 

Philfidelphia,  3d  mo.,  1848. 


IIYDRAULIC  TBLEGRAPH. 

We  lately  inspected  a  new  species  of  tele- 
gndph,  produced  from  the  aetion  of  water,  pa* 
tented  by  Mr.  Jowett,  which  appears  to  us  very 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  is  likely  to  exeite 
some ,  attention,  both  from  its  own  merits  and 
from  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  means  ef 
communication  at  present  The  idea  of  using 
water  as  a  medium  by  which  to  commoDicats 
from  place  to  place,  arose  from  its  well-knowo  ^ 
incompressibiiity,  and  we  find  Mr.  Jowett 
quoting,  in  his  prospectus,  from  Dr.  LardDer,tbe 
following  passage,  which  conveys  the  leading 
feature  of  his  invention : — 

*^  A  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  one  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  communicated  to  any  surface  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  at  the  other  end,  whether 
the  tube  between  the  two  extremities  be  straight, 
cnrvedf.or  angular,  or  whether  it  pass  upwards, 
downwards,  or  in  an  oblique  or  horizoutal  di- 
rection. It  may  be  carried  through  the  walls  of 
a  building,  through  the  course  of  a  river,  under, 
over,  or  around  any  obstruction  or  tmpedimeot, 
or,  in  fabt,  according  to  any  course  or  directioo 
whatsoever.  If  a  tube,  filled  with  water,  be  a* 
tended  from  London  to  York,  a  pressure  expit^ 
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on  the  liquid  at  the  extremity  in  London  would 
be  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  extremity 
at  York."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  limit  to  this 
doctrine,  where  curves  and  undulations  are  to  be 
overcome,  and  al^o  from  tlie  cohesive  power  of 
the  particles  of  water  tq  that  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  '  The  model  now  exhibiting  con- 
sists of  a  small  Utbe  with  a  piston  and  indicator 
at  each  end.  An  upright  plate  contains  the  let* 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  the  first  letter  being  at  the 
top  of  the  plate  at  one  station,  apd  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate  at  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  telegraph 
of  this  description  were  laid  down  from  London 
to  York,  the  indicator,  if  pointing  to  the  letter  A, 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  plate  at  the  former 
place,  and  at  the  bottom  at  the  latter.  As  the 
one  piston  d^cends,  the  other,  from  the  pressure 
\}i  the  water,  ascends  in  ex^ct  proportion,  each 
indicator  point^ig  to  th^  same  -  letter.  In  the 
model,  as  we  have  .stated,  the  plates  containing 
the  letters  are  placed  upright ;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  bojrizontal  dial  can  alsp  be  used,  by 
means  of  a  rack  upon  the  piston  and  toothed 
pinion  to  guide  the  indicating  hand*  This,  dial 
may  contain  two  or  jnore  circles,  into  which 
contracted  sentences  on  any  number  of  mibjects ' 
can  be  inserted,  the  indicator  being  shortened  so 
as  to  meet  each  circle.  If  it  were  wanted  to 
communicate  any  intelligence  upon  railways,  as 
an  example,  snppose  the  contracted  sentences 
relating  to  this  subject  were  in  the  inner  circle, 
the  first  intimation  would  be  to  shorten  the  indi^ 
cator,  so  that  its  point  would  exactly  touch  the 
words  which  are  to  be  communicated.  If  a  line 
of  pipes  were  laid  down  from  any  given  distanee, 
<^ch  intermediate  station  would  be  communi- 
cated with  by  means  of  branch  pipes.  To  each 
piston  a  beU  is  attached,  and  the  first  motion 
would  sound  this,  'putting  every  one  on  the  qui 
vivt.  If  the  coinmunication  were  intended  for 
the  grst  station,  the  bell  would  strike  one,  and 
io  on  for  the  others.  Without  passing  any 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  invention*, 
we  must  sav  that  its  extreme  simplicity  struck 
08  as  an  advantage  of  great  importance.  The 
difficulties  which  may  at  first  sight  strike  the 
observer,  such  as  getting  over  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  stations,  are  what  upon  considetatjon 
it  will  be  seen  can  be  got  over  by  locf^l  appli- 
ances. Perha{M9  the  most  serious  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  will  require  to  be 
placed  underground  so  far  as  to  keep  theni  fpnol 
atmospheric  influence,  for  in  the  event  of  any 
breakage  taking  place,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  tell  the  precise  locality  of  the  accident. 
In  the  case  of  wires  as  used  at  pres/ent,  any 
damage  they  may  sustain  is  easily  found  out, 
and  can  be  as  easUy  remedied ;  but  in  the  case  of 
underground  pipes  filled  with  water,  uiiless,  in- 
deed, this  agent  be  in  sufficient  body  to  force 
itself  to  the  surface,  we  do  not  see  how  an  acci- 
dent can  ocenr  without  cansing  much  labour  and 
cost.    The  inventor  claims  for  his  plan  over  the 


present  electric  telegraph  greater  -economy  in 
construction  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  no  ex- 
pense whatever  after  the  first  outlay,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  physical  impediment  inter* 
fering  with  its  working.  The  plan,  whether 
generally'adopted  br  not,  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  bo  pike  can  examine  the  model 
without  bifiing  struck  with  the  principle  which  it 
80  beautifully  iUustrales.-— Poaf  • 


THE  OtTTSIDE  PASSENGER. 

Borne  years  ago  a  young  lady,  who  was  going 
into  ft  ikorthern  county,  took  a  seat  in  a  stage- 
coach. For  many  miles  she  rode  alone ;  but 
there  was  enough  to  amuse  her  in  the  seenery 
through  which  she  passed,  and  in  the  pleasing 
anticipations  that  occupied  her  mind.  She  had 
been  engaged  as  governess  for  the  grandchildren 
of  an  Earl,  and  was  tow  travelling  to  his  seat 
At  midday  the  coach  stopped  at  an  inn,  at  which 
dinner  was  provided,  and  she  alighted  and  sat 
dQwn  at  the  table.  An  elderly  man  followed 
and  sat  down  also.  The  young  lady  arose,  rang 
the  i)ell)' and  addressing  the  waiter,  said,  «*  there 
is  an  outside  passenger,  I  cannot  dine  with  an 
outside  passenger."  The  stranger  bowed,  say- 
ing, M I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  go  intQ 
another  room,''  and  immediately  retired.  The 
ooaeh  soon  afterwards  resumed  its  course,  and 
the  passengers  their  places.  At  length  tlie  coach 
stopped  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  castle  to  which 
the  young  lady  was  going;  but  there  was  not 
such  prompt  attention  a6  she  expected*  All 
eyes  seemed  directed  to  the  outside  passenger, 
who  was  preparing  to  dismount.  She  beckoned, 
and  vras  answ^r^,  ^'as  soon  as  we  have  at« 
tepd^  to  his  lordship  we  will  come  to  you."  A 
few  words  of  explanation  ensued,  and,  to  her 
dismay,  she  found  that  the  outside  passenger, 
with  whom  she  had  thought  it  beneath  her  to 
dine,  was  not  only  a  nobleman,  but  that  very 
nobleman  in  if  hose  family  ;i^  lioped  to  be  an 
inmate*  What cqtkU, she  do?  How  could  she 
bear  the  interview  7  She  felt.reaUy  iU,  and  tlie 
apology  Resent  for  her  nonappearance  that  even^ 
ing,  was  more  than  pretence*  The  venerable 
peer  wsis  a  consistent  man,  and  one  who  knew 
the.  way  in  which  the  Scripture  often  speaks  of 
the  going  down  of  the  sun :  «*  We  must  not  let 
the  night  pass  thus,"  said  he  to  bis  countess: 
*^  you  must  send  for  her,  and  we  must  talk  lo 
her  before  bed  time*"  He  reasoned  with  the 
foolish  girl  respecting  her  conduct,  insisted  oa 
the  impropriety  of  the  state  of  mind  that  it 
evinced,  assured  her  that  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  allow  his  grandchildren  to  be  tau^t  such 
notions,  refused  to  accept  any  apology  that  did 
hot  go  the  length  of  acknowledging  that  the 
thought  was  wrong ;  and  when  the  right  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  produced,  gave  her  his  hand.<-^ 
Liverpool  jiBnon^ 
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Prof.  MitchdU  of  CihcintiaU,  has  been  wi- 
cendy  delivering,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a 
series  of  highly  interesting  lectuves  on  Aslro- 
ndmy«— from  one  of  which^  as  reported  in  the 
Tribune,  we  t^ke  the  following  extract:    . 

•*  Though  I  have  presented^ou  demonstration 
to-night,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  occupy  a  Utde 
more  than  my  allotted  time  in  giving  you  some 
account  of  the  telescopic  appearance  of  the 
.  moon*s  surface.  Those  who,  for  the  first  time, 
behold  the  moon's  surface  through  a  powerful 
instrument,  will  always  be  disappointed  in  its 
appearance.  There  are  mighty  mountains  on  its 
surface;  there  are  deep  black  cavities,  somfr  per- 
haps fifieen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles 
in  diameter,  and  sinking  below  the  surfaces  seven 
and  eight  thousand  feet.  Out  of  these,  mighty 
rocks  arbe  two  thousand  feet  abov6  th«  level  of 
the  valley,  casting  their  black  shadows  upon  the 
plains  below.  All  these  things  are  very  fine; 
and  yet,  on  looking  at  them  through  the  teles- 
cope for  the  first  time,  one  is  invariably  disap- 
pointed. You  cannot  see  mountains  ai(  yon  see 
them  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  You  can- 
not  see  the  grey  rocks  projecting  so  beautifully 
as  you  behold  them  on  some  earthly  height. 
Remember,  after  your  telescope  has  carried  you 
out  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  there  is  yet  a  whole 
hundred  miles  to  be  overcome.  So,  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do,  and  with  all  the  aid  yon  can 
bring,  you  are  a  hundred  miles  from  the  objects 

But,  do  we  know  nothing  of  the  moon  ?  Are 
we  so  far  off  that  we  can  tell  nothing  of  the  cha- 
racteristica  of  its  surface?  I  answer:  we  know 
Uiat  towering  mountains  lift  their  lofty  heads, 
deep  caverns  yawn,  and  there  are  vast  circular 
elevations  resembling  the  usual  productiorfs  of 
volcanic  action.  And  how  do  we  determine 
thesQ  things  ?  By  the  lights  and  shadows  which 
■now  themselves  to  the  eye,  we  measure  the 
heiglit  of  these  mountains,  by  rf;marking  the 
relative  position  of  the  sun  and  the  earth.  We 
mark  the  extremities  of  their  tong,  deep  shadows, 
and  find  that  as  the  sun  slowly  rises,  the  shadows 
by  degrees  recede  towards  the  base  of  the  moun- 
teins ;  and  when  noon-day  arrives  they  entirely 
disappear.  Then  as  the  sun  begins  to  decline 
on  the  other  side,  the  same  dark  shadows  are 
cast  in  opposite  directions.  We  watch  these 
movements  till  wb  a^eert^in  with  perfect  cer- 
tamty  the  character  of  the  object  which  casts 
the  shadow,  and  we  measure  its  height.  These 
are  reliable  facts. 

But  the  question  next  comes :  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  depths  of  those  deep  cavi- 
ties? It  appears  as  if  immense  lakes  had  once 
filled  them,  and  by  some  extraordinary  means 
flie  water  had  been  evaporated,  leaving  the  in- 
terior dry,  hard  and  sterile.  We  find  these 
depths  in  like  manner  as  we  ascertain  the  height 
of  mountains.     When  the  snn  is  rising  it  casts 


the  light  into  these  cavities  of  the  moon;  we  see 
shadows  cast  by  the  sunward  sides,  and  the  limits 
of  the  cavities  are  defined  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy surpassing  anything  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  For  the  shadows  are  not  here  bo  black 
as  upon  yonder  orb.  They  are  mitigated  and 
dispersed  through  the  influence  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. But  on  the  moon  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere— at  least  not  such. a  one  as  will  compare 
at;  all  with  ours.  Tte  moon's  atmosphere,  if  in- 
deed it  have  one,  can  be  no  denser  than  the  ex- 
tremely rarified  air,  left  in  the  most  perfect  va- 
cuum yet  produced  in  an  exhaus^ted  receiver.  It 
cannot  sustain  animal  life-7-it  cannot  support 
clouds,  nor  can  it  sustain  combustion.  Aad,  for 
the  reason  that  the  nioon  has  no  atmosphere, 
there  is  no  gradual  fading  away  of  the  light  as 
the  sun  sinks  deeper  below  the  horizon— no  Bofl, 
mild  and  lovely  twilight,  such  as  sheds  a  holy 
serenity  over  our  favoured  *  globe— but  instanta- 
ne6us  and  appalling  darkness  follows  the  setting 
of  the  sun^^ drear  as  the  night  of  Death;  and 
broken — not  by  the  *  rosy-fingered  morn,'  rfowly 
waning  from  faint  streaks  of  light  to  the  fiikiess 
of  the  day-spring — but  startled  from  the  very 
depth  of  blackness  by  the  lightning's  flash  of  the 
sun's  meridian  glory." — Massachusetts  Spy. 


SING  SING  PRISON. 
'  Prom  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors,  the 
foUoyrihg  is  selected,  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  melioration  of 
prison  discipline.  We  copy  from  the  New  York 
Mercury : 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  prison  from  all 
sources  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  are  put  down 
at  $74,136  16.  The  amoun|  expended  for 
every  purpose  during  the  same  period  973,303  59. 

The  most.lnteresung  feature  of  the  Report  is 
ain  argument  based  ujpon  the  history  of  theprieon 
for  the  past  ^ve  years,  designed  to  show  that  the 
value  of  convict  labour  has  constandy  advanced, 
and  in  the  same  degree  as  the  discipline  of  the 
prison,  has  been  ameliorated,  and  moral  agencies 
have  been  substituted  for  degrading  penalties. 

Afler  stating  that  during  the  past  year  the 
average  number  of  ofi^ences  and  of  degrading  pan* 
ishments  has  been  smaller  than  during  any  pre- 
vious period  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  so 
small  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  lashf  and  of  all  punishments  in 
which  ignominy  and  d^radation  are  reg^ed  as 
essential  elenients,  the  Inspectors  add  : 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  rarity  of  punishment 
might  be  evidence  pf  lax  disripline  as  well  as  of 
good  discipline,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
prison  may  by  many  be  thought  to  have  been 
inefficient,  for  the  want  of  a  more  stringent  sys- 
tem of  penal  treatment.  We  choose  to  anticipate 
this  objection,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  once ;  both 
because  it  may  exclude  all  satisfactory  inferences 
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from  the  minds  of  some  who  ar^  disposed  to 
reach  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  and  because  it 
has  been  stated  pubhcly,  by  persons  not  suffi- 
ciently cautious  about  giving  currency  to  error, 
that  the  finances  of  the  prison  have  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  convict  labour 
occasioned  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  discipline 
administered  within  its  Walls!  We  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  .demonstrate,  firora  the  statistics 
preserved  on  the  files  of  the  prison  for  the  past 
five  years,  not  only  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but- 
what  is  of  far  greater  importance,,that  the  market 
price  of  convict  labopr  at  the  prison  has  advanc- 
ed in  direct  ratio  with  the  melioration  of  its  dis- 
cipliQe<  That  in  proporlioQ  as  morar  agencies 
have  been  substituted  for  degrading  penalties,  the 
ralue  of  the  convict  labour  of  ail  kinds  has  risen 
until  its  average  price  is  now  higher  and  t}ie 
average  member  of  punishments  less  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  in  ihis  institution.  We 
confine  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  this  demon- 
stration to  the  last  five  year^,  for  three  reasons  : 
first,  because  no  statistics  of  discipline  of  any 
value  prior  to  1843  have  been  -preserved; 
secondly,  because  that,  anterior  to  that  time, 
stock  and  labour  were  so  much  intermingled  <  in 
the  prison  accounts  that  the  exact  market  value 
of  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  discriminated ;  and 
thirdly,  the  period  we  have  chosen  enibraces 
every  gradation  of  discipline,  from  the  most  rigid 
and  severe,  to  the  most  humane,  which  the  plan 
of  our  penitentiary  systenr  in  this  State,  as  by 
law  established,  will  admit  of. 

*»The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most 
audientic  and  reliable  sources,  presents  the  aver- 
age number  of  violations  of  prison  rules  and  the 
average  num!l>er  of  lashes  inflicted  for  their  pun- 
ishment, and  also  the  average  price  of  convict 
labour  at  the  prison^  from  the  1st  of  May,  1843, 
to  the  Ist  of  December,  1847 : 


Yevs. 

of    Tiolalions 

Average  number 
of   luhea  per 

Aver«Ke    prices 
of  convict's  la* 

per  month.  . 

month. 

hour  per  day. 

1843 

1151 

1121 

3144-113 

1844 

73J 

787 

3676-211 

1845 

641 

3M 

3$ 

1846 

657-12 

144  6-6 

40 

1847 

68 

'    '   38 

469-14 

►  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
foregoing  table,  that  for  the  six  months  jprevious 
to  this  present  month  of  December,  the  average 
number  of  lashes  per  month  has  been  22,  and 
the  average  price  of  convict  labour  60  cents  per 
day.  During  four  of  the  six  months  last  referred 
to,  the  lash  was  not  resorted  to  in  a  single  in- 
stance/' 


PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Dr.  Raphall,  a  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  has 
lately  delivered  a  course  of  interesting  lectures  at 
Birmingham,  to  crowded  audiences,  «*pn  the 
post  Biblical  hiiStory  of  the  Jews." 


At.  the  lecture  delivered  on  the  30th  of  11th 
month  last,  after   speaking  of  the  position '  and 
time-serving  policy^  of  the  great  Sadducee  and 
Pharisee  families,  of  Jerusalem,  who  compos- 
ed  the  Sanhedrim,  the  lecturer .  next  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  administration  of  the  four  first 
procurators,  and  then  spoke  of  the  fifth,  Pontius 
Pilate.     He  was  the  first  who  made  the  Jews 
to  feel  the  cruel  and  rapacious  caprice  of  a  Ro- 
man governor,  goading  the  people  on  to  exaspera- 
tion by  acts  of  oppression^  and  then  punishing 
them  ibr  that  exasperation,  by   fresh  acts  of 
oppression  a^d  rapine.     Dr.  Raphall  mentioned 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  name  and 
birthplace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  various  apis  of  extortion  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  that  procurator ;  aAer  which  he 
said,  **  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Pontine 
Pilate,  not  because   his  administration  was  im- 
portant in   itself,  but  chiefly  because  you  may 
deem  it  interesting  to  know  What  I  think  of  the 
character  and  sway  of.  the  man,  before  whose 
tribunal  the    great  teacher  of   Nazareth    was 
arraigned.     I  feel  that  I  am  treading  oh  slippery 
ground,  for,  on  this,  and  beyond  all  other  sub- 
jects, your  opinions  and  mine  must  be  expected 
to  difler.     But  I  stand  before  you  this  evening, 
as  an  historian,  not  as  a  polemic :  and  as  an 
^historian  I  have  only  to  I'emark,  that  in  its  first 
origin,  Christianity  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
ercised any  direct  or  immediate  influence  on  the 
polity  and  public  aflairs   of  the  Jews.     I'heir 
traditions   preserve   but  few  memorials  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  ;  indeed  it  is  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  he  be  the  Jesus  spoken  of  in 
the  Talmud,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  Joshua  '  Ben   Perachia,  more 
than  one^  hitndred  years  before  the  period  at 
which  the  Gospels  place  the  birth  of  the  son  of 
M  ary.    Thus  the  Jews,  like  yourselves,  have  no 
other  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  teachings 
than  the  Gospels,  and  with  these  you  are,  doubt* 
l^ss,  better  acquainted  than  t  can  pretend  to  be* 
I  am  therefore  not  called  upon  to  apeak  of  his 
life  and  actions.     But  if  you  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  opinion  of  a  Jew,  aye,  of  a  teacher 
in  Israel,  respecting  the  proceedings  against,  and 
the  condemnation  of^  the  master  from  Nazareth, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,' that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  bound  to  identify  myself,  or  my  breth- 
ren in  faith;  with  those  proceedings,  or  to  uphold 
that  condemnation.,    Tht  Sanh^rim  of  those 
days  composed  of  both  Sadducees  and  party- 
cblbured  Pharisees,  of  timid,  time-serving,  and 
therefore  unprincipled  men,  does  not  sufficiently 
command  our  confidence :  what  we  know  of  the 
motives  of  some  of  their  acts,  is  not  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  inspire  us  with  that  firm  reliance  on 
dieir  integrity  and  piety,  that  we  should  at  all 
feel  bound  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  or  to 
maintain  thejnsticeof  a  sentence,  solely  becauj^ 
they  pronounced  it.     On   the  contrary,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Jewish  account  of  these  proceed- 
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jngs,  and  taking  the  account  of  the  trial  in  the 
Gospels  as  entitled  to  that  x^redence  which  con- 
temporary history  generally  claims,  I,  as  a  Jew, 
do  say,  t^iat  it  appears  to  me,  Jiesus  became  the 
victim  of  fanaticism,  combined  with  jealousy  and 
lust  of  power  la  Jewish  hierarchs,  even  as  in 
later  ages,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  Latimer 
and  Ridley,  became  the  victims  of  fanaticism, 
combined  with  jealousy  and  lust  of  power  in 
Christian  hierarchs.  ,And  whi|el,and  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day,  protest  against  being  identifi- 
ed wiUi  the  zealots  who  were  concerned  in  the 
proceedings  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  are 
far  from  reviling  his  character,  or  deriding  his 
precepts,  which  are  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the 
precepts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  You  have 
heard  me  style  him  the  great  teacher  of  Nazareth, 
for  that  designation,  I  and  the  Jews  take  to  be 
his  due.  No  enlightened  Jew  can,  or  will  deny, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  in  his  name  have  been 
the  means  of  reclaiming  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  from  gross  idolatry, 
and  of  making  the  revealed  word  of  God  known 
to  nations,  of  whose  very  existence  the  men  who 
sentenced  him  were,  probably,  ignorant.  Nor 
do  I,  and  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  stand  alone 
in  this  view,  since  it  was  held  by  the  great  Mai- 
pionides  600  years  ago." 

The  lecturer  dosed  his  interesting  discburse 
by  a  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  other 
procurators,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  character  of  Josephus  the  histo* 
rian,  to  whom  he  was  by  no  means  favourable. 

BriiUh  Friend. 


;   DSVSLOPMBNT  OF  YBOBTABLB  LIFEt 

The  progress  by  which  the  surface  of  th^ 
earth  becomes  covered  with  vegetable  life  is  suf- 
ficiently carious  to  merit,  some  of  our  attention. 
Let  us  suppose  the  bare  surface  of  a  rock  under 
the  action  of  those  changed  which  all  bodies  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences  undex^.  In  a 
little  time  we  shall  discover  upon  its  face  little 
coloured  cups  or  lines,  with  small  hard  disks. 
These  at  first  sight  would  never  be  taken  for 
plants,  but  on  close  examination  they  wilT  be 
found  to  be  lichens.  These  minute  plants  shed 
their  seed  and  die,  and  from  their  own  remains 
a  more  numerous  crop  springs  into  life.  After  a 
few  of  these  changes,  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  is 
formed,  upon  which  mosses  begin  to  develppe 
themselves,  and  give  to  the  stone  the  first  faint 
tint  of  green,  which,  although  a  mere  film,  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  beautiful  class  of  plants, 
which,  under  the  microdcop^,. exhibit  in  their 
leaves  and  flowers  many  points  of  singular 
beauty.  These  mosses,  like  the  lichens,  decay- 
ing, increase  the  film  of  soil,  and  others  of  a 
larger  growth  supply  their  places,  and  run  thefn- 
selves  the  same  round  of  growth  and  decay.  By 
M&d  bye  fungi  of  various  kinds  mingle  their  little 


globes  or  umbrella-like  forms.  Thus,  season 
after  season,  plants  perish  and  add  to  the  soil, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  depth  by 
the  disintegration  of  the  rock  over  which  it  is 
laid,  which  is  quickened  by  the  operations  of 
vegetable  life.  The  minute  Seeds  of  the  ferns 
floating  on  the  breeze  now  find  a  suffieientdepth 
of  earth  to  germ'it^ate  in,  and  their  beautiful 
fronds  eventually  wave  in  Joveliness  to  the  pass- 
ing winds.  Plants  of  a  higher  and  a  higher 
order  gradually  succeed  each  other,  each  series 
perisliing  in  due  season,  and  giving  to  the  soil 
additioi^al  elements  for  the  growth  of  their  own 
species  or  those  of  others.  Flowering  plants  find 
a  genial  home  on  the  onoe  bare  rock  ;  and  the 
prmirose  pale,  the  purple  foxglove,  or  the  gaudy 
poppy,  open  their  flowers  to  the  joy  of  light 
Eventually  the  tree  is  seen  to  spring  from  the 
soil ;  and  where  once  the  tempest  beat  on  the 
bare  cold  rock,  is  now  the  lordly  and  branching 
tree,  with  its  thousand  leaves,  aflbrding  shelter 
from  the. storm  for  the  bird  and  the  beast — R, 
Hunt  in  Pharmaceutical  Times. 


The  following  anecdote  is  tr.ten  from  a  pe- 
riodical called  the  Golden  Rule. 

A  BEAtTiFUL  BEPLV.-^A  youug  girl  about 
seven  years  old,  was  asked  by  an  atheist  how 
large  she  supposed  her  God  to  be ;'  to  which 
she,  with  admirible  readiness,  replied :  *«  He  is 
so  great  the  heavens  cannot  contain  him,  and 
yet  so  kindly  condescending,  as  to  dwell  in  my 
litde  heart." 


WISDOM  AND  ZEAL. 

Two  ships  Were  aground  at  London  Bridge. 
The  proprietors  of  one  sent  for  a  hundred  horses 
and  tore  it  to  pieces.  Those  o{  the.  other  waited 
for  the  tide,  and  then  with  sails  and  rudder  di- 
rected it  as  they  pieced. — Charles  Simeon. 

»'GOD  IS  LOVE.»' 
1  John  4:  8. 

I  cannot  always  trace  the  way 
Where  Thou,  Almighty  one,  dost  move ; 

But  I  can  always,  always  say 
That  "God  is  Love." 

When  £ear  her  chilliog  mantle  flings 
O'er  earth,  my  soul  to  heaven  above. 

As,  to  her  sanctuary,  springs. 
For  «•  God  is  Love."    . 

When  mystery  clouds  my  darkened  path, 
I'll  check  my  dread,  my  doubts  reprove : 

In  this  my  soul  sweet  comfort  hath, 
That  "God  is  Love.*' 

Thft  entanglement  which  restless  thought, 
Mistrust,  and  idle  reasoning  move. 

Are  thus  unravelled  and  nuwrought,— 
For  •*  God  is  Love.*' 

Yes,  "  God  is  Love**— a  thonght  like  this 
Can  every  gloomy  thought  remove, 

And  tnrns  all  tears,  all  woea  to  UiiSy 
<<ForGodisLove.** 
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COBCMITTING  THE  SOUL  TO  THE  SAVIOITR. 

••  Into  ihj  hfod  I  compitt  mj  tplrit ;  thou  ha«t  redeemed  me, 
O  Loid  God  of  Truth  **— Psalm  81:  5. 

My  spirit  on  thy  care, 

Blest  Saviour,  I  recline ; 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  despair. 

For  ThoU  art  love  divine. 

,\ 

In  Thee  I  place  ray  trust. 

Oh  Thee. I  calmly  reftt; 
I  know  thee  goodr-I  know  thee  just, 

And  count  Thy  choice  the  best. 

Whate'er^events  "betide,        . 

Thy  will'  they  all  perform  j 
Safe  in  thy  breast  my  head  I  hide, 

N6r  fear  the  comiqg.  storm; 

Let  good' or  ill  befall. 

It  roust  be  good  for  me; 
Secure  of  having  Thee  in  all. 

Of  having  all  in  Thee. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 

It  i«  gobdi  when  we  lay  on  the  pillow  our  head^    . 
And  the  silence  of  night  all  around  us  is  spread, 
To  reflect  on  the  deeds  we  have  done  in  the  day, 
Nor  allow  it  to  pass  without  profit  away. 

A  day — what  a  trifle — and  yet  the  amount 
Of  the  days  tve  have  passed,  form  an  awful  account ; 
And  the  timb  may  arrive,  when  the  world  we  would  give, 
Were  it  ours,  might  we  have  but  Imother  to  live. 

In  whose  service  have  we  through  the  day  been  employed 
And  what  are  the  pleasqies  we  mostly  enjoyed  ? 
Our  desires  and  our  wishes,  to  what  clid  they  tend^ 
To  the  world  we  are  in,  or  the  werld  without  end  f 

Hath  the  sense  of  His  presence  eocompassed  us  round. 
Without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  ? 
HaTe  our  hearts  turned  to  Him  with  devotion  most  tme. 
Or  been  occupied  only  wil^  things  that  we  view  7 

Have  we  often  reflected  how  soon  we  must  go 
To  the  mansions  of  blids,  or  the  regions  of  wo  ? 
Have  we  felt  unto  God  a  repentatice  sincere. 
And  in  fiiith  to  the  Saviour  oC  sinners  drawn  neaf  ? 

Let  us  thus  with  ourselves  solemn  conference  hold«  < 
Ere  sleep's  silken  fetters  our  seases  unfold; 
And  forgiveness  implore  for'the  sins  of  the  day, 
Nor  allow  them  to  pass  unrepented  away* 


REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  impossible  to  reeard  the  events  qow  in  pro- 
gress in  France  and  the  south  of  Europe  without 
great  anxiety.  Onr  dates  from  Paris  are  to  the  9th. 
of  last  montn.  Although  tranquillity  appeared  to 
be  restored  for  the  mdmeut,  the  schools  and  other 
iostitations  renewing  their  sessions,  and  the  First 
day  of  the  week  having  been  observed  as  customary 
in  that  gay  and  licentious  metropolis,  yet  there  are 
evidently  causes  at  work  which  render  extremely 
UDcertain  the  preservation  of  peace,  even  during 
the  month  which  was  to  elapse  before  the  National 
Assembly  could  meet.  The  Jabouring  classes, 
aware  of  the  power  with  which  they  have  been 
suddenly  invested,  are  disposed  to  secure  for  them- 
selves privileges  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  society.  They  have  called  upon  the  Provisional 
Government,  to  decree  an  increase  of  wages,  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour^  and  to  require  land- 
lords to  Accept,  daring  the  cnsisi  one-half  the  iisual 


rents.    To  aome  of  their  reauisitions  the  new  au- 
thorities had  yielded;  but  nnding  that  concession 
increased  the  demands,  they  were  compelled  at 
length  to  resist  them."  The  result  is  not  yet  known. 
Among  oth^r  causes  tending  to  anarchy,  is  the 
prevalence  of  "commuoily  principles."     These 
views,  which  even  in  this  country,  where  honest 
industry  seldom  fails  of  its  reward,  are  not  without 
their    advpcates,    are    urged'  with    great  vehe- 
mence it)  France.    Assuming  that  the  inequalities 
which  exist  in  the  social  condition  of  men  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  avarice  and  oppression  alone,  and  for- 
getting that  those  very  dilTerences  are  the  great 
means  by  which  Providence  designs  to  stimulate 
us  to  the'  due  exercise  of  our  faculties  by  placing 
before  us  the   rewards  of   toil,   the    communists 
assail  the  rights  of  property,  and  recklessly  urge 
the    equal   division    of  lanus   and    profits,    with 
other  schemes  as  extraViagant  as  they  are  de- 
structive of  the  happiness  arid  true  elevation  of  the 
labouring  classes.    Already  one  of  the  railway 
companies  in  Paris  has  been  obliged  to  declare  that 
hereafter  all  the  labourer^  in  its  employ,  shall,  be- 
side their  regular  wages,  receive  a  portion  of  the 
Eroiits.    A  meeting  of  influential  individuals  has 
een  held,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  introduced  into  all  associations  for 
industrial   purposes.       Such    views   carried    out 
amidst  the  lerraent  of  the  public  mind  in  the  most 
excitable  community  in  Europe,  forebode  nothing 
but  evil.   In  about  two  weeks  a  National  Assembly, 
composed  of  900  persons,  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, under  circumstances  of  the  highest  excite- 
meirt,  is  to  convene  in  order  to  form  k  fundamental 
law.  Lama-rtine,  Minister  of  Foreign' Affairs,  has  is- 
sued a  Circular  to  the  Diplomatic  Agents  of  France, 
written  in  the  eloquent  and  irnpressive  style  of  that 
distinguished  poet  and  historian.  It  contains  much 
to  excite  hope,  if  it  were  not  so  strongly  marked  by 
the  peculiar  vagueness  which  characteriaes  French 
state  papers.     Nor,  while  it  strongly  affirms  that . 
peace  is  the  wish  of  .France,  can  we  overlook  the 
singular  declaration  that  certain  treaties  to  \^hich 
that  government  was  a  party,  are  to  be  at  once  abro- 
gated.    Belgium  is  said  to  have  recognised '  the  . 
new  Repubnc.    Prussia  is  in  a  stale  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  it  would  seem  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  likely  to  be  first  broken,  by  the  rising 
of  Neufchatel,  a  >province  which  noV  belongs  to 
this  kingdom,  although  formerly  a  part  of  France. 
In  Italy  everything  is  in  commotion.    It  is  difficult 
to  see  no^,  with  the  views  ^hich  Au^ria  has  al- 
ways adhered  to,  a  disastrous  war  can  be  prevented 
in  that  country,  so  often  the  great  battle  field  of 
Europe. 

It  IS  satisfactory  to  find  the  English  ministry  as- 
suming the  position  of  non-inler^rence,  with  the  . 
sanction  apparently  of  the  whole  community.  The 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  imrnense  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  which  resulted  from  the  efforts  to 
unite  the  whole  of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  it 
may  be'  fairly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  pro- 
gress, when,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  British 
people  manifest  a  determination  not  again  to 
mingle  in  the  contest  between  monarchy  and  re- 

Eublicanism.'  The  following  eloquent  passage  from 
,ord  Palmerston's  speech  in  Parliament  will  be 
read  with  interest : 

'  '^We  have  endoavoured,  said  his  lordship,  to 
extend  the  commercial  relations  of  this  countiyi 
and  to  place  them,  where  extension  was  not  re- 
quired, on  a  firmer  oasis,  and  on  a  footing  of  greater 
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security.  I  think  that  in  that  respect  we  have 
done  good  service  to  the  country  :  and  I  hold  that, 
with  respect  to  alliances,  England  is  a  power  suf- 
ficiently strong  and  potent  to  steer  her  own  course, 
and  need  not  tie  herself  as.  a  necessary  appendage 
to  the  policy  of  any. other  country.  I  Lold  that  the 
real  Dolicy  of  England,  asj^eparate^from  questions 
which  involve  her  own  particular  political  and 
commercial  interests,  is  to  be  the  phampion  of  jus- 
tice and  of. right.  In  pursuing  that  course  with 
moderation  and  prudence,  not  becomlngr  the 
Quixote  of  the  world,  but  giying  the  weight  of  her 
moral  sanction  and  support  wherever  she  thinks 
justice  is — in  pursuing  that  course,  and  in  pur- 
suing the  more  limited  direction  of  our  own  par- 
ticular interests,  my  conviction  is,  that,  as  long  as 
England  keep»  herself  in  the  right,  and  as  long  as 
she  wishes  to  promote  no  injustice — as  long  &s  she 
wishes  to  countenance  no  wrong,  as  long  as  she 
seeks  legitimate  interests  of  her  own,  and  sympa- 
thizes'with  ri^ht  and  justice  tin  reference  to  others, 
she  never  will  find  nerself  altogettier  alone,  but 
will  be  sure  to  find  some  other  State  of  sufficient 
power,  influence,  and  weight  to  support  her  in  the 
course  which  she  should  think  fit  to  pursue.  There- 
fore'' I  say  that  it  is  narrow  policy  to  suppose  that 
this  country  or  thai  country  is  to  b&  marked  out  as 
our  eternal  ally  or  our  eternal  enemy.  We  have 
no  eternal  allied  and  enemies.  Our  mterests  are 
eternal,  and  these  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.  -When 
we  find  other  countries  marching  in  the.  same 
course,  and  pursuing  the  same  objects,  we.  so  long 
consider  them  as  fellow  compaiiioiis  in  the  same 
path,  and  regard  them  with  tne  most  cordial  feel- 
mg ',  and  when  we  find  other  countries  pursuing  an 
opposite  course,  and  thwarting  us,  tt  u  oar  duty  to 
make  allowances  for  their  different  eonditct,  and  not 
to  pass  too  harsh  a  jtidgment  on  them  because  they  do 
not  exactly  see  things  in  the  same  light  as  we  do.  It 
is  our  duty  not  H^ljf  to  engage  this  country  in  the 
dreadful  retponsibilit^es  of  war,  because  from  time 
to  time  we  may  find  this  or  that  Power  disinclined  to 
concur  with  us.  That  has  been,  as  far  as  ^ssible, 
the  guiding  principle  of  my  conduct,  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  in  one  sentence  the  principles 
which  ought)  in  my  m.ind,  to  guide  an  English 
statesman,  I  would  adopt  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  say  to  every  British  Minister,  that 
the  interest  of  England  ought  to  be  the  Shibboleth 
of  Peace.".. 

The  precarious  state  oi  the  health  of  the  head  of 
the  English  Ministry,  and  other  circumstances,  are 
said  to  have  induced  their  resignation^  However 
this  may  be,  the  peace  policy  appears  to  be  so 
universally  sanctioned;  that  no  departure  from  it  is 
likely  to  occur. 

Some  disturbances  haye  occurred  in  several 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  they  were 
readily  put  down  by  constabulary  force. 

Breacl  is  said  to  be  cheaper  in  London  than  it 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  since  a  record  of  its 
price  has  been  kept.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress. — ^The  Loan  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  28th.  The  Oregon  Territorial  Bill  has  been 
under  discussion  in  the  House.  Resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism in  ]^rancey  liave  been  ofiered  in  both 
Houses. 


PaMNiTi.yAMiA  LsoiBtATURK.— The  Senate  has 
been  chiefly  engaged  upon  the  General  Appropria- 
tiotk  Bill.  The  House  has  passed  an  aet  to  encour- 
age the  further  developement  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
act  laying  a  duty  on  the  retailers  ot  ipercbandize, 
making  a  very  considerable  increase  in  these 
duties.  . 

JoHK  Jacob  Astoa^  the  richest  man  in  the  United 
States,  died  on  the  S9th  ult.,  in  his  85th  year. 
From  biographical  sketches,  published  in  some  of 
the  papers,  it  appears  that  he  was  bora  in  1763,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  German}',  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a  very  young  man.  He  was  then 
poor,  but  by  industry  and  e£ill,  be  at  length  ac- 
quired sufiicient  property  to  engage  in  the  fur  uade, 
in  which  he  accumulated  the  immense  wealth, 
estimated  at  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
which  he  now  leaves  behind  him.  It  is  nnder- 
stood,  that  by  his  will,  the  sum  of  •400,000  is  left 
for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
a  library  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

Ajf  Important  Invention. — An  ingenious  man 
at  Boonsboro,  Md.,  has  invented  a  process  for  hull- 
ing wheat. ,  The  outer  husk  or  skin  of  the  berry  is 
removed  very .  perfectly  before  grinding.  This 
prevents  the  great  loss  of  iiarina  which  now  results 
Irom  grinding  the  whole  together,  and  sowtcs 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  wheat  in  making  a 
barrel  of  flour. 

A  melancholy  circumstance  occurred  in  this  city, 
on  the  3d  inst ,  which  furnishes  a  fresh  intimation  of 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  atmosphere  of  close 
roonas  or  vessels  where  fermenting  liquors  are  kept, 
before  venturing  in  them.  At  a  vinegar  establish- 
ment belonging  to  Robert  and  Joseph  S.  Richie,a 
cpioured  man  descended  iirtoa  la^e  vat,  which  had 
been  filled  with  vinegar,  and  the  liquid  drawn  off, 
except  a  thjck  sediment  on  the  bottom. .  Soon  after 
he  entered  the  vessel,  his  situation  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jbseph  S.Richie,  who  attempted  to 
descend  along  a  ladder  to  his  relief ;  but  before 
reaching  the  bottom  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
gas  and  fell.  The  vat  was  at  length  overset,  and 
access  thus  obtained  to  the  helplesss  bodies ;  but 
life  was  extinct,  and  all  eflforts  at  resuscitation 
proved  unavailing;.  Joseph  S.  Richie  leafcs  a 
widow  and  four  children ;  the  coloured  man  had 
jio  family. 

It  ougnt  to  be  known  that  a  lighted  candle  let 
down  ijnta  a  vessel  containing  this  suflbcating  gss. 
wiU  be  immediately  extin^shed  ;  and  thus  itt 
presence  is  detected.  Air,  m  which  a  candle  will 
not  burn,  is  not  safely  respirable. 


WANTED, 

At  Friends'  Boarding  School,  New  Garden,  North 
Carolina,  a  Teacher  for  the  boys'  school.  Apply 
to  the  editor  of  Friends'  Review,  Philadelphia, 
Samupl  Boyd  Tobey,  Providence,  R.  1.,  or  toThos. 
T.  Hunt,  Superintendent,  New  Garden,  Guilford 
Co.,N.C.  - 

Friends  in  the  country  who  may  wish  coloured 
boys  or  girls  on  their  farms,  from  8  to  14  years  old, 
may  apply  to  the  Bedford  Street  School,  between 
South  and  Shippen  streets,  above  Seyenth. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(Continued  from  page  A51.) 

It  was  not  by  his  pen  alone  that  Robert  Bar- 
clay endeavoured  to  serve  the  world  and  his 
Maker;  he  acted  and  suffered,  like  a  true  re- 
former, for  the  honour  of  the  great  name,  in 
common  with  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  spirituality  and  teal  holi- 
ness. Robert  Barclay  came  under  that  humbling 
description  of  exercise  and  service,  which  often 
engaged  him  to  ^stify^  in  various  ways,  against 
the  iinsoand,  mixed,  and  even  corrupt  profession 
of  religion,  in  that  day  so  much  prevailing..  We 
^re  informed,  he  gave  up  to  obey  the  call  to 
some  hard  and  weighty  requisitions  of  this  kind ; 
sometimes  visiting  the  congregations  of  such 
people,  with  a  word  of  warning  or  rebqke.  On 
one  occasion  in  particular,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1072,  it  was  his  concern^  under  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  io  pass  through  three  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Merdeen^  clothed  in 
sackcloth^  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient prophets,  and  with  similar  motives.  Afler 
he  had  thus  become  <*a  spectacle,  to  men,"  he 
wrote  a  short  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  explaining  the  nature  of  this  exercise,  from 
nvhich  the  following  is  extracted: 

*'  O  that  your  eyes  were  opened,  that  je  miffht 
see  and  behold  this  day  of  the  Lord !  and  that 
your  ears  were  unstopped,  to  hear  his  voice, 
that  ctieth  aloud  and  calleth  one  and  all  of  you 
to  rbpentancb!  and  that  your  hearts  were 
softened  and  inclined  to  discern  and  perceive  this 
blessed  hour  of  his  present  visitation,  which  is 
come  unto  you !  He  hath  lifted  up  a  standard 
lA  the  midst  of  you,  and  among  your  brethren ; 
he  hath  called  already  a  remnant;  and  enrolled 
them  under  his  banner,  and  he  is  calling  all  to 
come ;  he'hath  not  left  one  'without  a  witness ;' 
blessed  are  they  that  receive  him  and  hear  him, 


in  this  day  of  his  appearance!  He  hath  sent 
forthi  and  is  daily  sending  forth  his  servants  and 
messengers,  to  invite  you  to  come  ^nd  partake 
vfith  him  of  the  supper,— of  the  feast  which  he 
hath  prepared.  And  among  many  others,  whom, 
at  sundry  times  he  hath  caused  to  sound,  forth 
his  testimony,  I  also  have,  in  the  name,  and 
power,  and  authority  of  God,  proclaimed  his 
everlasting  gospel  among  you,  and  preached,  and 
held  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  this  glorious  dis- 
pensation,— which  is  Christy  man^esting  and 
revealing  himself  in  and  by  his  Light  and 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  pll  men,  to  lead  them  out 
of  all  unrighteousness  andfilthiness  both  of  flesh 
and  spirit,  unto  all  riglieousnessy  truth^  holi- 
ness, peace,  and  joy' in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  But,  because  many  of  you  have  despised 
this  day,  and  a3  ye  have  madle  merry  over  God^s 
witness  in  your  hearts,  not  liking  there  to  enteih 
tain  him  in  his  meek,  lowly,  yet  lovely  appear- 
ance; so  have  ye  despised,  mocked,  and  rejected 
that  which  testifieth  to  this  witness  without  yon. 
Therefore  was  I  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  pass 
through  your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  calling  you  to  repentance  ;  that  ye  might 
yet  more  be  awakened  and  farmed,  to  t^e 
notice  of  ^Ae  Lord^s  voice  unto  you, -and  not  to 
despise  these  *  things  which  belong  to  your 
peaee,'  while  your  day  las.teth,  lest  hereaAer 
they  be  *^  hid  from  your  eyes.'  And  the  com- 
mand of  the  {jord  concerning  this  thing,  came 
unto  me  that  very  morning  as  I  awoke,  and  the 
burden  thereof  was  very  great,  yea,  seemed  al- 
most insupportable  unto  me ; — ^for  such  a  thing, 
until  that  very  moment,  had  never  before  enter^ 
me,  not  in  the  most  remote  consideration.  And 
some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them  this 
thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony 
of.  my  spirit, — how  I  besought  the  Lord  with 
tears,  that  this  cup  mifhtpass  away  from  me ! — 
yea,  how  the  pillars  of  my  tabernacle  were 
shaken,  and  how  exceedingly  my  bones  trei^bled, 
until  I  freely  gave  up  unto  the  Lord's  will. 

^*  And  this  was  the  end  and  tendency  of  my 
testimony,  to  call  you  to  repentance  by  this  signal 
and  singular  step ;  which  I,  as  to  my  own  will 
and  inclination,  was  as  unwillinff  tQ  be  found  in, 
as  the  worst  and  most  wicked  of  you  can  be 
averse  from  receiving  or  laying  it  to  heart.  Let 
all  and  every  one  of  vou,  in  whom  there  is  yet 
alive  the  least  regard  to  Ood  or  his  fear,  con- 
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sider  and  weigh  t^is  matfer  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  by  £e  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  your 
hearts,  which  makes  all  things  manife^y — search 
and  examine  every  one  bis  own  soul,  how  far 
this  warning  and  ?oice  of  the  Lord  is  applicable 
unto  them ;  and  how  great  need  they  have  to  be. 
truly  humbled  in  their  spirits,  returning  to  ^he 
Loitl  in  their  inward  parts  with  such  true  and 
unfeigned  repentance,  as  answers  to  the  outward 
clothing  of  sackcloth  and  being  covered  with 
ashes. 

**  I  shall  add  that  which,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
declared  unto  you,^^I  was  fyx  &  sign  from  the 
Lord  unto  you ;  and  desire  ye,  may  not  be 
among  those  that  *  wonder  and  perish,'  but 
rather  *  repent  and  be  saved/ — And,  this  is  my 
testimony  unto  you,'  whether  you  will  *  hear  or 
forbear,' — I  have  peace  with  my  God  in  wKat  I 
have  done,  and  ana  satisfied  that  bis  requirings 
I  have  answered  in  this  thipg.  I  h^ve  not 
sought  yottrs^  but  you;  I  have  not  coveted  your 
gold  or  silver,  or  any  thing  else ;  nor  do  I  retain 
or  entertain  the  least  hatred,  grudge,  or  evil  will 
towards  any  within  or  withiDut  yot^r  gates ;  but 
continue  in  pure  and  unfeigned  love  towards  all 
and  every  oiie  of  you,  even  those  who  do  noost 
despise  or  reject  roe  and  my  testimony  ;-^being 
ready  to  ^bless  those  that  curse,'  and  to* do 
good  to  those  that  despitefully  use'  me ;  and  to 
be  spent  in  the  will  of  the  Lord  far  your  aakesy 
that  your  souls  may  be  ^ved,  and  God  o^er  all. 
may  be  glorified !" 

This  action  is  branded,  by  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  ^  General  Biography,"  with  the  name 
of  enthusiasm,  and  is  even  stigmatized  with 
marks  of  contempt  by  his  eulogist  in  the  ^  Bio- 
ffraphia  Britannica ;"  by  each  of  them,  however, 
his  sincerity  is  admitted.  But^l^atever  mdybe 
the  impression  made  on  different  reader^,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  habits  or  mode  of 
thinking,  with  regard  to  this  extraordinary  act 
of  an  individual,  whose  character  stands  too  high 
to  be  attainted  by  evil  imputation ;  one  point  is 
clear,— ^that  the  everlasting  Father  of  his  people, 
has  in  all  ages  deputed  some  of  his  children,  (o 
be  as  delegated  shep))erds  Over  the  flocks  of  his 
heritage,  and  as  lights  in  the  midst  of  **  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation."  To  these  he  has  ever 
committed  a  testimony y  of  some  description  or 
other ^  to  be  borne  for  His  Truth's  sake, — a 
standard  to  be  upheld,  in  some  especial  manner, 
against  the  course  of ,  the  prince  of  darkness, 
whose  machinations  and  whose  maxims  are  for 
the  most  part  closely  interwoven  with,  and 
wrought  into,  the'present  constitution  of  mankind. 
Of  what  primary  importance,  then,  is  it,  tha( 
each  one  of  us  should  give  the  closest  attendance 
upon  those  things,  that  obviously  make  for  our 
own  peace  of  mind  and  individual  progress  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  rather  than  presume,  in  such 
a  case  as  that  before  us,  to  define  the  precise  line 
of  testimony  that  may  or  may  not  be  meted  out 
to  another;  especially  where  the  uniform  tenour 


of  conduct  and  conversation  must  be  aUowed  to 
plaice  that  man  in  very  near  connexion  with  his 
own  Master^  to  whom  he  nmst,  eves  in  this  life, 
either  stand  or  fall. 

•  The  public  labourer^  raised  up  in  this  corner 
of  the  vineyard,  on  which  our  attention  is  more 
exdusively  fixed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  by 
no  means  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  members  generally ;  and  especially  con- 
sidering  the  small  extent  of  district  over  which 
Friends  were  distributed.  Nor  did  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard,  spare  to  assign  them  instru;nental 
help  in  good  measure  from  other  quarters; ,  the 
records  of  their  meetipf  s  often  stating  the  names 
of  numerous  visitors  from  EnglaiulT  whom  the 
love  of  Christ  and  love  to  souls,  constrained  to 
pass  up  and  down  among  the  flock,  cidnfirKoing 
their  spirit  in  these  times  of  trial.  On  one  oc- 
casion; it  would  seem,  that  at  &  meeting  for 
worship,  such  as  usually  was  held  introductory 
to  the  consideration  of  their  church  aflkirs^  the 
showers  of  doctrine  were  so  largely  dispensed, 
as  to  occupy  ncady  the  space  of  seven  hours, 
and  thus  to  preclude^ for  that  timie  the  transaction 
of  all  other  appointed  business. 

As  a  ^  city  that  is  compact  together,"  or  ralher 
as  a  besieged  people  within  it,  vigilance  and 
alacrity,  with  united  co-operation  for  the  safety 
and  for  the  welfare  one  of  another,  sometimes 
pleasingly  shone  forth  at  these  meetings^  as  well 
as  zeal  fpr  the  spread  of  the  dominion  of  grace 
and  truth.  When,  in  a  particular  case,  there 
had  transpired  some  ^  appearance  of  a  breach 
and  separation"  in  on^  or  Uk>re'of  their  number, 
the  others,  speedily  and  simnltaneopsly  met  with 
the  party,  aU  exceptions  were  thorou^y  heard, 
and  **  a  plain  reckoning"  ensued ;  after  which, 
ajB  the  record  states,  ^*  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord's 
free  goodness  and  mercy  to  his  poor  people,  all 
differences  were  taken  away,  with  much  broken- 
ness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  in  embracing  each 
other;  for  which  blessed  opportunity,  JMends 
publicly  and  jomtty,  in  his  own  Spirit  and  life, 
returned  praises  to  the  Lord^'*  Such  a  success- 
ful illustration  of  the  tme  labour  of  love,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  of  wisdom,  is  not  held  up 
as  one  peculiarly  confined  to  thai  generation ; — 
by  no  means ;-— rather  as  an  additional  en- 
couraging proof  of  th^  preciousness  of  brotherly 
admonition,  order,  and  concord  in  the  body  of 
Christ. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  several 

Sersons,  both  in  Aberaeen  and  its  vicinity,  with- 
rawing  from  the  religion  established  by  law, 
the  public  preachers  of  the  city  were  so  incensed 
as  to  procure,  by  their  influence  widi  the  magis- 
trates, the  pulling  down  and  demolishing  the 
walls  of  a  burial-ground,  which  the  people  called 
Quakers  bad  purchased  with  flieir  own  money; 
and  wherein  a  child  of  Thomas  Milne  had  been 
a  few  days  before  interred.  The  body  of  this 
child,  after  three  days'  interment,  was,  by  order 
of  the  provost  and  bailies,  taken  out  of  the 
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IfTOiind,  and  carried  to  a  village  called  Puttee,  or 
Foot  of  Dee,  where  they  had  a  grave  made  for  it. 
They  continue  to  remove. every  corpse  thai  was 
inierred  in  the  same  grouhd;  nor  did  the  bar- 
harous  pradice  eease^  till  a  representation  being 
made  to  the  King's  Council,  a  Jiecret  check  was 
given  them,  and  this  more  than  ordinary  inhu* 
manity  put  a  stop  to. 

The  convincement  of  Andrew  son  of  Alex- 
ander Jaffray,  and  that  of  several  others  of  Aber- 
deen and  parts  adjacent^  about  the  b^ginning  of 
the  year  1^73,  afresh  excited  the  indignation  of 
those  termed  the  clergy.  .  At  their  instigation, 
tlie  provost,  and  others  of  the  magistrates,  came 

'  to  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  by  Friends,  on  the 
6th  of  the  3d  month,  and  took  Uie  names  of  all 
present,  both  men  and  women;  this  list  they 
forwarded  by  William  Gordon,  their  agent,  to 

•  the  King's  Council,  charging  him  with  instruc- 
tions, strenuously  to  importune  the  Cou;icil 
against  this  peaceable  people.  His  business,  as 
it  appears,  he  executed  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
But  shortly  after,  it  happened,  tliat  he  went  down 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leith  to  hear  a  sermon ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  it,  going  out  of  the  place  of  wor- 
^i|^,  he  was  presently  aftier  found  dead. 

Upon  the  solicitation  of  this  William  Gordod, 
the  Council,  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  month,  sent  a 
summons  to  nineteen  of  this  people ;  who  ac^ 
cordingly  appearing  before  them  atEdinbi>rgh  on 
the  lOth,  after  two  sittings  of  (he  Council,  w^re 
fined,  and  their  several  fines  assigned  to  one 
Hugh  Neilson,  an  apothecary  of  that  city. 
While  he  was  busying  himself  in  a  ph>ces8  at 
law  for  recovering  the  fines,  the  King's  Com- 
missioners -and.  Council  issued  a  proclamation, 
remitting  all  penalties  and  fines  for  non-conform- 
ity, except  such  as  were  already  paid,  or  en- 
gaged for  by  the  parties'  bond,  or  other  security. 
This  cleared  the  people  called  Quakers ;  for  their 
principle  was,  neither  to  pay  the  fines,  nor  in 
anywise  to  compound  for  them ;  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  which,  entitled  them  to  the  benefit 
of  the  above  proclamation,  add  disappointed 
Hugh  Neilson  in  his  attempts  against  them. 

Previous  to  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
some  of  the  Friends  who  were  likely  to  he  suf- 
ferers by  the  endeavours  of  Hugh  Neilson,  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  the  7ih 
month;  in  which  they  strongly  pleaded  their 
innocency  of  any  crime,  for  which  in  justice 
they  ought  to  be  fined,  urging  their  con^cieiitious 
objection  to  fulfil  his  demand,/  and  warning  him, 
in  solemn  language,  to  **  despise  the  gain  of  op- 
pression." This  paper  is  siffued  by  Alexander 
Skene,  David  Barclay,  and  others.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  this  person  was  so  wrought  upon, 
either  by  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  by  his  own  utter  disappointment 
of  his  prey,  that  he  exclaimed,  he  should  never 
trouble  the  Quakers  mare^for  U  was  unhappy  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  against  them. 

Thus  did  we  Lord,  who  is  this  keeper  of  his 


people,  and  their  shade  upon  their  right  hand^ 
remarkably  appear  in  many  instances  of  his  pro- 
tecting- care  towards  those  that  trusted  in  him, 
some  of  which  are  not  here,  enumerated.  While, 
therefore,  the  Scriptural  language  is  grievously 
true  of  many  wicked,  «*  When  thy  hand  is  lifted 
up,  they  will  not  see;^  yet  are  there,  in  all  ages, 
such  ample  proofs  of  providential  interposition 
and  disposal  of  events,  as  should  certainly  tend 
to  brinff  about,  in  die  hearts  of  those  not  yet 
utterly  hardened,  that  blessed  crisis,  when  **  all 
men  shall  fear,  and  .shall  declare  the  ^ork  of 
God;  for  they  shall  wisely  consider  of  his 
doing." 

(To  be  eontimied.) 


A  QUAKER  FUNERAL. 

During  our  stay  at  Saratoga  we  had  our  house 
of  feasting  turned  into  a  house  of  morning  by  the 
death  of  two  of  its  inmates,  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other. ,  The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whose  death  it  was  believed — ^if  not  actually 
caused — was  greatly  accelerated  by  imprudent 
diet  and  an  excessive  use  of  the  waters ;  his  body 
was  removed  immediately  after  death  to  N^w 
York  for  interment.  The  other  was  a  young 
Quaker  from  Providence,' here  with  his  parents, 
and'  brothers,  and  sisters,  intending  soon  to  be 
married,  and  his  proposed  bride  daily  expected 
to  meet  him.  He  came  here  labouring  under 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  snd  was  considered 
to  have  recovered  from  this  ^afiection,  when 
suddenly  in  the  night  he  was  seized  with 
spasm?  of  the  heart  and  faintness,  and  before  his 
father  could  come  to  his  assistance — though 
sleeping  in  the  next  roonh-rhe  expired^  This 
event,  as  might  be  expected,  threw  a  sadness^nd 
gloom  over  the  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  it 
occurred ;  and  when  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
took  place,  on  the  day  following  his .  death,  it 
was  attended  by  all  who  were  within  the  dwell* 
ing.  It  was  tlie  first  Quaker  funeral  at  which  I 
h^  ever  been  present ;  and  it  afiected  me  rerj 
deeply,  from  the  simple  and  unostentatious  so- 
lemnity by  which  it  was'  characterized.  The 
cofiin,  of  plain  mahogany,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  breastpplate,  handles,  or  escutcheon,  was 
brought  from  the  .bedroom  by  the  young  men 
who  were  his  friends  and  companions  in  life, 
(and  by  whom,  also,  it  was  alternately  carried 
to  the  grave,)  and  placed  on  a  large  table,  pre- 
pared with  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  spread,  on 
which  to  receive  it.  It  was  folloWea  by  the 
parents,  relatives  and  personal  friends,  who 
walked  after  it  in  pairs,  but  in  their  ordinary 
dresses,  as  neither  black  clpthes  nor  any  other 
outward  emblems  are  ever  worn  by  the  Quakers. 
They  then  took  their  seats  on  the  sofas  and 
ehairs  around  the  drawing  rooms,  and  soon  after 
this  the  remaining  space  was  occupied  by  nearly 
two  hundred  piersons  living  in  the  house,  and 
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some  few  from  the  neighbourhood  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  A  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed, which  continued  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  so  unbroken  and  profound  was  the 
stillness,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  might  be  heard  if 
dropped .  on  the  floor.  Thei-e  was  something 
indescribably  impressive  in  this  'spectacle,  of  a 
gaily  dressed  assemblage  of  persons  congregated 
for  pleasure  at  this  focus  of  gaity  and  thought- 
lessness, sitting  in  an  ordinary  drawing  room, 
with  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their  owa  com- 
panions^—alive  but  two  days  before — ^iying  in 
the  cold  shroud  of  death  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  any  spoken  discourse, 
however  eloquent,  could  have  more  poWeH'uUy 
arrested  the  feelings,  or  awakened  the  attention 
to  the  certainty  and  frequent  suddenness  of 
death,  and  the  hourly  necessity  for  a  preparation 
for  it,  than  was  effected  by  the  _  silent  scene 
before  us ;  and  accordingly  many  eyes  besides 
those  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
were  filled  with  tears. 

At  length  a  venerable  old.  Quaker  gentleman, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  come 
in  from  the  country  to  attend  the  fgneral,  arose 
and  addressed  the  assembly.  "  It  was  unusual,^* 
he  said,  **  but  not  unpleasing,  to  see  so  many 
strangers  congregated  together  to  witness  the  de- 
parture from  among  -them  of  one  of  the  number 
of  their  society ;  and  he  felt  impelled,  by  an 
irresistible  ImpuUe,  to  profit  by  the  occasion, 
and  to  address  a  few  words  to  those  by  \irhom 
he  was  surrounded.  His  observations  Were  full 
of  piety,  beauty  and  appropriateness ;  arid  there 
could  hardly  have  been  one  present  who  did  not 
respond  to  the  aspiration  with  which  he  con- 
cluded— ^**that  all  might  be  able  to  say  in  tlie 
language  of  the  Apostle,  *It  was  good  for  me  to 
have  been  herel'  Another  pause  of  profound 
silence  ensued,  which  was  quite  as  impressive  as 
before,  and  another  short  address  from  the  same 
venerable  patriarch,  the  last,  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable, he  might  ever  be  permitted  to  utter  in  the 
presence  of  others,  which  made  almost  every 
one  present  weep  copiously.  To  tlie  pauise 
which  succeeded  the  close  of  this  followed  a 
most  touching  scene.  The  stepmother  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  sat  beside  her  deeply 
afflicted  husband,  and  Surrounded  by  her  sor- 
rowing children,  fell  gendy  on  her  knees  frbm 
the  place  where  she  sat,  and  while  nearly  all  the 
strangers  present  instinctively  followed  her,  as- 
suming the  same  supplicatiiig  attitude^  she  poured 
forth  a  prayer,  so  full  of  eloquence,  devotion, 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  simple  beauty,  as  to 
penetrate  many  hearts.  The  evident  struggles 
between  her  own  feelings  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
which  caused  her  voice  every  now  and  then  to 
falter  and  her  utterance  to  bebome  choked,  and 
which  shook  her  luisband  with  deep  and  con- 
vulsive sobs,  was  so  powerful  and  so  truthful 
an  exhibition  of  the  genuine  pathos  of  unaffected 
nature  under  bereavement  with  which  all  could  I 


sympathise  deeply,  that  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  an  assembly  of  the  same  number  of  persons 
more  completely  absorbed  in  devotion,  awe  and 
grief  combined,  as  the  kneeling  mourneTs  (for  so 
all  had  become  by  sympathy)  which  surrounded 
the  corpse  of  this  young  and  suddenly  snatched 
flower  fading  before  their  eyes ;  while  the  sweet- 
est' accents  of  maternal  love,  piety  and  lesigna- 
lion,  filled  t^eir  ears  and  peneUrated  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts.  I  have  seen  many  fune- 
rals vtL  many  diflerent  lauds,  and  conducted  in 
very  difTj^rent  modes,  from  the  "  pomp^  and 
vanities"'  which  swell  the  death  pageantry  of 
heroes  and  kings,  to  the  simple  interment  of  the 
firiendless  mariner,  who  is  consigned  to  a  watery 
grave,,  without  prayer  or  chaplain,  by  the  hanck 
of  his  brother  shipmates ;  but  I  never  remember 
to  have  witnessed  anything  half  so  heart-search- 
ing and  mind-impressing  as  this ;  and  i'  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  s6  simple,  yet  purely  devotional 
a  mode  of  interring  the  dead  were  pniversally 
adopted  by  Christian  nations,  instead  of  the 
•*  plumed  hearse,  the  hired  mourners,  the  long, 
unmeaning  cavalcade,  with  scarfs  and  hands,  and 
sable  cloaks,"  where  all  within  is  coldness  and 
indifference^  the  change  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial, if  the  object  of  accompanying  the  interment 
of  the  dead  with  any  ceremonial  at  all,  be  to 
impress  the  living  with  the  necessity  of  preparing 
to  follow  them. — JBuckingham^s  Travih  in  Am. 


From  the  (fjondon)  Friend. 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Irelaiidy  and 
the  evUs  arwngfrom  the  present  distribution 
of  landed  property^  with  suggestions  for  a 
remedy.    By  Jonathan  Fim. 

To  all  who  feel  for  their  kind,  and  whose 
sympathies  do  not  evaporate  in  expriessions  of 
commiseration,  or  even  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
charitable  benefaction,  Ireland,  her  miseries  and 
her  help,  present  a  subject  of  tlie  deepest  in- 
terest. 

When  witnessing,  in  1846,  the  feelings  which 
were  excited  tliroughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  little  society,  on  hearing  of  the  terrible 
suflferings  of  our  Irish  fellow -subjects,  and  how 
almost  universally  the  inquiry  arose.  How  can 
we  mitigate  these  sorrows  t  me  hope  sprung  in 
our  minds,  that  the  ^fl*ort  so  promptly  made  to 
feed  the  hungry  aud  clothe  the  naked,  would 
lead  to  a  .more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
real  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to  some  Christian 
efforts  for  her.  permanent  improvement.  The 
present  work«  by  one  of  the  laborious  secreta- 
ries of  the  Dublin  Relief.  Committee,  may  be 
considered  as  an  important  step  towards  the  re- 
alization of  our  hope.  With  what  judgment 
and  singleness  of  purpose  the  Dublin  Committee, 
and  also  the  Local  Committees  in  several  of  the 
principal  towns,  in  which  our  friends  reside, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  distribution  of 
the  charitable  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  is 
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well  known ;  but.  highly  as  we  value  the  efforts 
by  which  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  people 
has  been  assuaged/ and  multitudes  saved  from 
starvation,  we  know  not  but  a  still  grj^ater  benefit 
may  have  been  Conferred  on  the  destitute  qlasses 
in  Ireland,  by  the  deep  consideration  into  which 
many  members  of  these  committees  have  been 
led,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  existing  evils, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  lessened 
or  removed.  This  work  of  Jonathan  Pim's 
may  be  considered  as  embodying  in  a  brief  and 
clear  form  some  of  the  principal  results  of  such 
an  investigation.  It  embraces  a  succinct  view  pf 
the  capabilities  of  Ireland,  and  of  her  past  his- 
tory, a  pretty  full  statement  of  her  i-ecpnt  suffer- 
ings, and  of  her  present  condition ;  inquiries  into 
the  seats  and  causes  of  her  pauperism  and  cyime, 
and  concludes  with  an  able  consideration  of  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  her  permanent  reclama- 
tion^ \Ye  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  without 
co^mmitting  ourselves  to  every  opinion  which  it 
expresses,  that  the  object  and  the  execution  of 
the  work  alike  claim  for  it  a  general  and  careful 
perusal. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  solve  the  problems  which 
{^resent  themselves  to  the  inquireti  in  the  con- 
aideratii)n  of  the  question,  How  is  Ireland  to.  be 
improved  ?  But  our  mature  conviction  is,  that 
tl)e  more  her  past  history  aiid  her  present  cir- 
cumstances are  really  understood,  the  fewer  will 
these  difficult  problems  be  ;  and  we  shall  per- 
haps be  brought  to  wonder  less  that,  she  is  sO 
bad,  than  that  she  is  as  good  as  we  find  her. 
Though  this  opinion  is  not  just  now  formed,  we 
confess  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  this  calm  and  pains-taking  review  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Ireland.  We 
may  have  something  to  say  relative  to  the  past, 
but  we  wish  in  the  first  place,  to  call  ^e  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to.  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  with  reference  to. a  point  which  we^be- 
lieve  demands  .  peculiar  attention  in  England,  at 
the  present  time.  Irish  corn  and  black  ca^le, 
once  so  carefully  excluded  from  our  shores,  are 
now  freely  imported.  Her  manufactures,  against 
which  so  many  statutes  have  been  passed  in  by- 
gone days,  are  fully  at  liberty  to  compete  with 
those  of  her  wealthier  sister ;  but  still  the  most 
important  of  her  industrial  resources,  and  the 
great  means  of  her  national  prosperity  are  fear- 
fully obstructed.  The  Land,  to  which,  in  Ire* 
land,  we  must  look  as  the  great  source  of  the 
national  wealth,  is  bound  by  the  remains  of 
feudalism,  under  which  a  nominal  ownership  in 
the  soil  is  retained  by  parties  whose  ancestors 
had  long  since  wasted  its  value  "  in  riotous  liv- 
ing." A  very  large  portion  of  Irish  ^states  are 
held  in  the  name  of  parties  who  are  wholly  una- 
ble to  exercise  the  duties,  or  even,  in  a  great 
many,  cases,  the  rights  of  property..  The  agent 
of  the  mortgagee  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  is 
in  receipt  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rental  of  the 
country,  and  sales  of  encumbered  estates  are  not 


only  impeded  by  Ae  laws  of  entail,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  still  more,  by  the  complication  of  titles, 
and  the  consequent  great  expense  and  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a.  safe  conveyance  of  property. 
This  is  so ,  notorious,  that  it  is  an  Irish  adage, 
**  a  farthing's  itorth  of  land  and  a  pound's  worth 
of  law."  We  shall  best  illustrate  the,8ubject  by 
a  few  extracts  from  ^the  work  before  us. 

'  •'  The  proprietors  in  fee  in  Jreland  are  proba- 
bly fewer  than  in  4n  equal  area  in  any  part  of 
Western  Europe,  Spain  only  excepted  ;  w^Qst 
the  tenants  in  possession  of  land  are  more  numer- 
ous.* These  remarks,  apply  more  strongly  to 
Connaught^  than  to  any  other  of  the  provinces. 
The  estates  of  Connaught  are  peculiarly  large. 
Several  proprietors  have  more  than  100,000 
acre^;  The  proportion  of  small  farms  is  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  being  100,^54  from 
one  to  five  acres,  while  the  whole  number  of 
farms  is  only  159,842. 

••  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  has  been 
confidcated  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
grantees  of  confiscated  lands  in  Munster,  receiv- 
ed from  Eli^beth  large  tracts  of  4000  to  20,000 
acres  of  good  land,  besides  mountain  and  bog. 
The  result  has  in  many.cases  been,  that  the 
owners  preferred  living  iu  England,  and  let  their 
lands  on  long  leases*  qr  for  a  perpetuity,  to  others, 
who,  in  their  turn,  let  their  lands  in  smaller  por- 
tions at  a  profit  rent;  thus  becoming  inferior, 
landlords  or  middlemen.  It  freq^uently  happens 
that  two,  three,  or  four  of  thes6.  intervene  be- 
tween the  head  landlord  and  the  actual  posses-. 
sor  of  the  soil,  each  of  them  ^holding  by  a  long 
lease,  and  deriving  a  profit  rent.  This  multipli- 
cation of  subordinate  interests  is  a  great  bar  to 
improvement." 

The  following  extraci  may  serve  to  illustrate, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  land  of  Ire- 
land is  so  generally  placed :      . 

<'  Almost  every  where  the  land  is  held  in  large 
estates.  The  proprietors  are  gener^ly  bound  up 
by  setdements,  embarrsissed  by  mortgages  and 
other  encumbrances ;  the  ground,  with  spme  ex- 
ceptions, is  in  want  of  draining,  and  ill-cultivated; 
the  holdings  are  generally  small,  the  tenants  too 
often  ignorant  and  lazy.  ,  Every  where  the  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  demand  for,  and . 
the  supply  of  labour.  Can  yre  doubt  that  the 
large  Estates  held  by  embarrassed  proprietors, 
who  are  unable  to  improve  the  property  them- 
selves, and  ate  res^icted  by  law  from  selling  it 
to  others,  px^duce  most  of  the  other  evils  which 
affect  the  country?  And  is  not  the  natural 
remedy,  to  remove  these  restrictions,  to  allow  the 
sale  of  these  large  estates,  (ind  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  in  land  ? 

<'  The  great  difficulty  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of 
security,  as  respects  the  title  to,  and  possession 
of  land.     H^nce  arises  Ae  want  of  capital,  as 

'  *  The  number  of  proprietors  in  fee  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  800Q.  The  proprietors  of  land  in  Eng- 
land are  estimated  as  having  been  200,000  in  1801. 
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none  will  expend  labour  or  money  in  improving 
the  soil,  unless  he  he  assared  of  reaping  the. 
fruits  of  his  outlay.  Until  some  change  be  pro- 
duced in  this  respect,  no  improvement  can  be 
expected »  This  insecurity  afTects  both  the  pro* 
prietor  and  the  tenant.  The  firsf  in  many  cases 
nolds  by  a  doubtful  title,  or  one  so  difficult  to 
prove  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
sale ;  and  the  estate  being  entailed,  he  has  only 
a  life  interest,  and  is  therefore  disinclined  to  ex- 
pend  money  on  improvements  which  will  not  be 
immediately  remunerative.  The  latter  is  merely 
a  tenant-at-will,  and  always  liable  to  be  eviqted ; 
having  no  certainty  of  possession,  he  will  not  of 
•course  give  any  labour,  or  expend  any  money, 
for  which  he  does  not  expect  an  immediate  re- 
turn. In  both  cases,  the  most  injnrioua  eonse- 
quences  result.  '    . 

^k  large  proportion  of  the  hnd  is  strictly 
bound  up  by  settlemients.  Their  present  holder 
has  merely  a  life  interest ;  he  is  in  reality  not 
the  owner ;  he  eanpot  deal  with  it  as  an  owner, 
he  is  merely  a  trustee  for  others ;  he  has  no 
interest  in  its  future,  though  permanent  improve- 
ment, excep)  so  far  as  he  pnay  wish  to  benefit  his 
successors  ;  he  cannqt  reap  the  benefit  himself ; 
he  cannot  sell;  he  cannot  dispose  of  a  patt,even 
though  the  alienation  of  a  part  might  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  repnainder ;  he  holds  it 
during  his  hfetime,jas  his  predecessor  held  it,un- 
siltered,  unimproved,  to  transmit  it  to  his  heir 
dogged  with  the  same  Restrictions,  alike  injuri- 
6us  tohiniself  and  to  his  country.  Here  are  the. 
results  of  the  system  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  when  the  property  is  unencum- 
bered, and  the  landlord  free  from  debt." 

We  heartily' conciir  in  the  following  recom- 
mendation:— 

^  Fr^  the  land  frona  all  restrictions ;  make  it 
an  article  of  firee  sale ;  reduce  the  expenses  of 
transfer  to  a  reasonable  amount;  make  it  be 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  its  owner;  and,  above 
all;  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  give  security 
and  simplicity  of  title ;  and  it  iviU  soon  be  found 
that  there  is  ample  capital  in  the  country  for  the 
necessary  improventements,  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  In  ^hort,  let  a  law  be  pass- 
ed, allowing  the  sale  of  landed  property,  not-, 
withstanding  entails  or  •  settlements.  Let  it  be 
accompanied  by  arrangements  for  facilitating 
transfers,  ;»nd  for  simplifying  soitie  of  the  more( 
complicated  modes  of  tenure,  and  the  object  will 
be  effected.  Land  will  beqome  an  article  of  sale 
and  purchase,  constantly  in  the  market*  Capital 
will  be  invested  in  it,  hot  merely  as  an  invest- 
itient  producing  a  small  but  secure  income,  but 
as  an  investment  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The 
unencumbered  proprietor  of  land  will  find  it  his 
interest  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  estate,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  more  able  to  in)prov0  the  rest. 
The  mortgagee  will  enter  into  possession,  or  sell 
the  property  for  his  own  security.  The  soil  of 
the  eoontry,  like  every  thing  else  which  is  open 


to  free  competition,  will  eventually  fall  into  the  . 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  capital  and  the 
ability  to  manage  it,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  themselves  and-  the  country.  This  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  change— a  legal  revolution  more 
serious  in  \<a  effects  on  individuals,  more  im{M>^ 
tant  in  its  consequences  to  society  at  large,  than 
any  event  which  has  for  many  years  affected  the 
destinies  of  this  nation, — a  revolution  infi&iUsly 
more  important  in  its  bearings  on  Ireland  than 
the'  Reform  Bill,  or  Free  Trade,  or  any  of  the 
subjects  Which  have  heretofore  agitated  Ahe  pub- 
lic mind  so  strongly^." 

The  adoption  of  the  measures  here  proposed, 
we  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  Irish  people. 

<^  But  it  is  said,  that  the  powerof  settliejoentis 
a  right  inherent  in  property  of  whi<ih  it  should 
not  be  deprived;  that  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.  Is  this  so  ?  Has  an  owner 
of  land  a  right  to  destroy  it  ?  to  keep  it  waste  or 
untenanted?  to  break  down  the  banks  of  his 
river,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  fields  into  a 
morass  ?'  to  cover  them  with  ston^  or  gravel,  and 
destroy  their  fertility  ?  It  will  be  said,  that  none 
but  a  madman  tirould  act  thus.  Granted;  but 
still  we  may  ask  the  question,  does  he  possess 
the  abstract  right  to  do  so  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
soil  of  the  country  is  the  property  of  Ae  slate 
granted  to  its  possessors  to  use,  not  to  waste. 
It  is  a  trust  tor  the  benefit  of  all,  which  should 
be  guarded  with  peculiar  care;  because, while 
limited  in  extent,  all  must  ultimately  derive  their 
support  from  it.  There  are  limits  to  the  power 
of  an  owner  pver  his  land ;  he  may  not  destroy 
it ;  he  may  npt  permanently  injure  it  He  is 
fully  entitled  to  enjoy  it  during  life,  and  td  be- 
queath it  at  his  death.  There  his  responsibihty 
epds,  and  his  natural  right  ceases ;  any  extension 
of  the  power  is  a  fictitious  not  a  natural  righL  It 
is  created  by  law,  and  it  is  to  l)e  exercised  only 
so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  public 
good.  The  power  which  has  created  it,  may 
control  and  limit  it :  this  has  already  been  done 
in  the  Thelluson  case,  and  by  the  various  statutes 
of  mortmain.  The  owner  of  an  estate  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  has  been  deprived  of  the  power 
of  entailing  it  for  ever.  The  state  may  interfere 
farther;  nay,  is  bound  to  do  so,  if  a  sufficient 
cause  be  shown.  When  a  railway  or  other 
publid  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  owners  of 
the  ground  are  deprived  of  their  land.  If  suffi- 
cient cause  be  shown,  parliament  will  even  break 
an  etitail,  and  allow  the  sale  of  an  estate.  It  i^ 
wholly  a  question  of  expediency.  If  the  present 
power  over  landed  properly  be  injurious  to  the 
community,  it  ought  to  be  further  limited." 
^  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  anthor  is  here 
maintaining  some  theory  of  political  rights  oppos- 
ed to  the  possession  or  the  influence  of  wealth, 
or  even  of  hereditary  distinction — h6  has  no  war 
with  an  aristocracy.     He  says,— 

«•  The  aristocratic  element  in  the  oonstitation 
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is  deruinly  of  great  moment  in  giving  slability 
to  the  infttitotions  of  thd;  .country.  -To  be  de- 
prived of  it  would  be  a  seriou*  loss*  '  But  thie 
result  by  no  means  follows  as  a  ne.ce8sary  con-, 
sequence  of  free-trade  it  land.  Many  old  fami- 
lies in  England  hiaye  retained  estates  without 
their  being  eatailed.  The  necessity  of  good 
management  would .  produce  its  natural  fruits. 
Profurietors  of  land  would  trust  to  prudence  apd 
economy,  tp  retain  possession  of  their  property, 
instead  of. relying  on  legal  disabilities  which  con- 
trol' their  freedom  of  action,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evU.  The  alristocracy  would  no  longer  be 
disgraced  by  the  disreputable  conduct  of  pro- 
prietora  of  entailed  estates,  in  contracting  debts 
which  they  eatonot  discharge,  and  in  so  doing, 
briogiag  their  rank  into  contempt,  and  lessening 
their  iiSoence  more  tlun  if*  hstving  no  such  pro- 
leetiony  they  were  oblijged  to  sell  their  ancestral 
iaheritanee.'*  , 

(To  be  conUaued«<) 


For  Srien4a'  Review. 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent  Repiih 
lican  Government  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  some  three  or  four  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  and  stretching  for  some  two  or  three 
htindred  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone  towards 
Gapb  Palmas,  is  unquestionably  a  circumstance 
which  may  lead  to  events^the  importance  and 
magnitude  of  whieh  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  English  lanffuage,  in  all  probability,  will 
ultimately  prevail  mere,  and  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  and 
more  be  developed*  and  infused  into  the  laws  of 
die  Republic. 

The  first  Legisliture  met  at  Monrovia  on  the 
3d  of  the  1st  month  last,  and  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  and  sustaining  an  independent  Ghris- 
^n  State  on  the  African  cdast,  composed  of,  and 
eondneted  wholly  by  coloured  men,  is  tQ  be 
tested.  The  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  lower  House,  represents  three  couiitie?* 
tiioee  of  Montsemido,  Grand  Dassa  and  Linoe. 
Each  county  sends  two  senators,  and  the.  whole 
number  of  representatives  is.  eight.  At  .the 
opening  of  the  legislature,  the  President,  J.  J. 
Iloberts,  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address,  which 
is  characterized  in  the  African  Repository  as 
**a  temperate,  dignified  and  modest  document, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  generous  devotion  to  his 
country,  and  fraught  with  sound  sense  and  liber 
ral  sentiments/'  **  According  to  the  best  compu- 
tation I  am  at  present  able  to  make,"  says  he, 
«*and  which  I  believe  is  pretty  nearly  correct, 
the  population  of  Liberia  proper,  including,  of 
couiBOt  the  original  inhabitants  who  have  incor- 
porated themselves  with  us,  and .  subscribed  to 
the  eonstitutioh  and  laws  of  the  republic,  is  now 
upwardi^  of  90,000i  I  have  no  doubt  the  natural 
population  of  the  repablio,  in  the  course  of  twenty 


years,  will  be  doubled :  and  we  have  great  reason 
to  believe  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
from  Americii,  and  perhaps  other  countries,  will 
also  be  very  considerable." 

The.  writer  has  never  been  a^le  to  feel  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  views,  or  favoiirable  to 
the  operations  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety^ but  he  has  many  times,  and  for  years,  felt 
grcit  regret  that  this  fine  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  jgdvernment  upon  peace  pHn- 
ciples  had  not  been  improved.  How  noble  and 
how  cheering  to  humanity  would  have  been  the 
spectacle  of  a  republic  founded  in  Africa  in  the 
middle  of  the  nmeteenth.  century,  upon  those 
Christian  principles  which  Wm.  Penn,  one  hun- 
dred andfifly  years  agQ,gave  sq  beautiful  an  illus- 
tration of,  and  which  are  so  good  humoredly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Providence  Journal  in  an  article 
in  the  28th  No.  of  the  Review.^  In  fact,  President 
Roberts  himself,  in  the  inaugaral  already  alluded 
to,  almost  recognises  the  eflcieiicy  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  sustaining  a  government,  when  he  says, 
*^  I  am  persuaded  that  no  magnanimous  nation 
will  seek  to  abridge  our  rights,  or  withhold  from 
iA»  republic  those  civilities  and  that  comity  whicli 
marit  the  friendly  intercourse  between  civilized 
and  independent  communities,  in  consequence  of 
our  weakness  ^d,  present  poverty."  Surely  if 
weakness,  and  poverty  throw  a  shield  around 
their  possessor,  the  Christian  virtues  of  meek- 
ness and  justice,  and  a  disposition  to  harm  none, 
doing  to  all  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  could 
not  prove  less  availing.  ^  Let  us  hope,  then,  that 
a  disposition  to  beat'th^ir  swords  into  plough- 
shares, will  animate  (h^  bosoms  of  those  whose 
position  enable?  them  to  mould  the  common 
mind,  in  this  infant  State^  and  induce  them  to 
endeavour  to  exhibit  to  older  establishments- a 
proof,  1h»t  it  is  safer  to  rdy  upon  the  allrpower- 
ful  arm  of  Divine  Providence^  than .  upon  the 
sword.'  Z. 


\         OCCtPinOlf  FOltOSILDRSN.' 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  Qcqupatioii 
is  of  necessity  with  most  of  them.~  They  love 
to  be  busy,  even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be 
useAilly  employed.  With,  some  children  it  is  a 
strongly-developed  physical  necessity,  and  if  not 
tnrned  to  good  account,  will  be  productive  of 
positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  ^at 
*  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.*  Children 
should  be  encouraeed,  or  if  indolently  disinclined 
to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  performing  for 
themselves  every  liitie  office  relative  to  dress 
which  they  we  capable  of  executing.^  They 
should  also  keep  their  own  clothes  and  other 
possessions  in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for  them- 
selves whatever  they  want ;  in  short,  they  should 
learn  to  be  as  independent  of  the  services  of 
others  as  possible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  a 
good  use  of  prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude 
any  reverse  of  fortune  that  may  befiill  diem.    I 
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know  of  DO  rank,  however  exalted,  in  which 
such  a  system  would  not  prove  beneficial. 

JiMtonike  formation  of  Character. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPfflA,  FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1848. 


Thougli  it  does  not  fall,  within  the  plan  of^the 
Review  to  enter  npon  the  field  of  political  disqdiAi- 
tions ;  yet  in  common  with  others,  we  cann6t  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  time  in  which  [we  live,  may 
very  probably*  be  marked  as  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.'  From  the  present  apj)earance  of  the 
political  horizon,  we  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
the  nineteenth  century  wilt-be  designated  by  future 
historians  as  the  era  of  revolutions.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  governments  of. Great  Britain  and 
France  began  to  contend  respecting  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  in  truth  belonged  to  neither 
of  them,  bat  to.  the  native  inhabitants  ot'  the  soil. 
The  contest,  however,  soon  involved  these  nations 
in  a  long,  and  sanguinary  war,  in  which  the  inr 
habitants/ of  North-  America,  both  Indian  and^ 
European,  largely  partook.'  'When  peace  was  at 
length  restored,  the  .British  ministry  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  their  American  colonies  the  means  of 
•replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury.  Another  con- 
test ensued,  1^  which  the, monarch  of  France 
taking  part  with  the  revohing  colonies,  the  fiames  of 
war,  kindled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  again 
qpread  into  Europe.  A  conflict  of  more  than  seven 
years  was  closed  by  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  the  mother  country.  But  the  people  of 
France  caught  the  spirit  of  revolution ;  and  a  con- 
vulsion, unparidleled  in  modern  hihtory,  ensued. 
The  military  democracy  of  that  devgted  country 
wai  overturned  by  the.  iroii  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and 
the<  potentates  of  Europe  appeared  far  a  tin\e  to 
quail  before  that  extraordinary  man.  But  his  course 
was  soon  run,  and  having  scourged  the  nations  with 
his  whip  of  scorpions,  he  himself  died  in  captivity. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,lhe  last  of  the 
Bourbons  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  Louis 
Philippe,^  who  had  once  wandered  over  Europe  and 
America  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French  nation. 

This  change  of  dynasty  in  France  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  wvolution  in  Belgium ;  where  in  1832 
a  constitutional  monarchy  was  adopted.  And  now 
aAer  a  reign  of  less  than  eighteen  years,  the  citizen 
king  of  the  French  has  been  impelled  to  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  from  the  land  which  he  was  so  recendy 
appointed  to  govern.  This  revolution,  whiah  was 
apparently  set  in  motion  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  musk^,  shows  that  a  sovereign  without  a  peo- 
ple to  support  him  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 


though  surrounded'  with  munitions  of  iinpregnable 
strength.  The  efibrt,  whether  successful  ok  not,  to 
establish  a  republic  in  the  heart  of  Europe^  com- 
posed of  a  popnlation-  exceeding  thirty  millidiu, 
must  unavokiably  exercise  a  comrdling  infloeoce 
among  the  heighboorhig  powers.  The  spirit  of  re- 
voldtion  when  once  aroused  ia  very  apt  to  run  into 
excesses  which  the  actors  themselves  did  Dotat 
first  anticipate.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  people  of 
Europe  if  they  sufficiently  reflect  that  c&inge  does 
not  necessarily  imply  improvement,  or  that  thrones 
or  governments  established  by  violence  msy  Iw 
overturned  by  similar  means.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  doubtlessly  .await  the  fidings  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  intense  anxiety. 

Yet  amidst  all^  the  sdicitode  which  we  must  feel 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  pur  race,  it  is  a  con- 
solation to  repose  in  the  assurance  that  the  Most 
High  still  rules  the  kingdoms  of  men;  and  that 
while  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  are  dashing  to- 
gether, there  is  stUl  an  overruling  hand,  which  the 
earthquake  and  the  storm,  or  the  fiercer  passions  of 
man,  can  never  turn  from  its  purposes. 

•If  from  the  political  world  we  turn  oUr  eyes  to  the 
religioi^i  communities  of  our  day,  we  readily  per- 
ceive ^at  the  spirit  pf  revolution  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance also  among  them.  We  have  caoee  lo 
tremble  for  the  consequences  which  may  possibly 
arise  from  a  disposition  to  remove,  the  ancient  land- 
marks in  chnrch  and  state,  and  ought  carefully  to 
guard  against  innovations  which  are  not  deariy 
compatible  with  justice  and  truth.  The  zeal  of 
reformation,  unless  sedulously  guarded,  is  liable  to 
lead  its  votaries  into  measures  which  their  own 
sober  judgment  carmbt  approve.  Hence,  extensive 
convulsions  in  the  religions  or  political  world  are 
usually  attended  with  some  degree  of  excess.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance  that  those  who  are 
labouring  to  improve  the'  opinions  and  practices  of 
their  cotemporaries,  or  to  defend  the  existing  iosti- 
tutionsfrom  unauthorized  innovation,  should  cherish 
the  remembrance,  that  the  cause  of  vital  Christiani- 
ty can  never  be  effectually  promoted  in  any  other 
than  a  Christian  spirit.  A  zeal  which  is  not  tem- 
pered and  rectified  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
however  plausible  in  its  appearance,  or  sincere  in 
its  intentions,  will  rather  retard  than  advance  the 
worl^  of  reformation. 


,  We  give  place  in  the  present  nqmber  to  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Friends  in  America  by  that 
emir^ent  apostle  of  modem  times,  George  Fox. 
This  cpistfe,  we  may  perceive  from  its  date,  was 
written  before  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  was 
issued,  aiid  at  a  time  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, mostly  covered  by  its  primeval  forests.  Amidst 
his  continual  solicitude  and  labour  for  the  preserva- 
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tioa  and  growth  of  the  Society  which  he  had  been 
instraniental  in  gathering^  and  which  was  then 
spread  ovet  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
some  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  his  active 
and  coraprehensive  mind  was  feelingly  alive-  to 
the  interest  an^prospeiity  of  Friends  in  this  western 
worid. 

The  order  and  discipline  which  he  first  recom- 
mended, and  9uocej»fiilly laboured  to  establish  in 
this  Society, ,  have  commanded  the  adoiiratioa  of 
men  who,  ftoi^  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  systems  of  goverament  adopted'  by  other  reli- 
gious communities,  were  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
their  relative  excellence.  The  truly  evangelical 
letter  before  us  strongly  inculcates  the  principles  on 
which  alone  that  order  and  discipline  can  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  The  discipline  of  the  Socie- 
ty was  originally  framed  for  a  spiritually- minded 
people ;  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
it  would  be  any  thing  better  than  a  form  without 
life,  to  any  other  class. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  being  about 
to  convene,  the  reflections'  of  ^  those  who  have 
reached  the  latter  stages  of  life  naturally  recur  to 
the  period  of  youth,  and  to  Friends  who,  half  a 
century  ago^  were  bearing  the  burden  and  beat  of 
the  day.  Within  that  period  how  many  princes 
and  great  men  have  fallen  in  Israel !  Well  may 
we  exclaim,  ''  The  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever?"  Memory 
etiil  recalls  the  clear,  sententious  observations  of 
Dillwyn,  the  sage,  judicious  remarks  of  Cox,  the 
impassioned  eloquence  of  Lindley,  the  meek,  un- 
aasomiDg  expressions  of  SciUtergood,  the  prudent, 
comrolling  influence  of  Hoskips,  and  a  Isr^e  num- 
ber of  worthies  who  have  gone  the  way  from  which 
they  will  not  return.  The  inquiry  then  arises,  upon 
whom  has  their  mantle  fallen?  Whether  this 
question  can  or  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
Master  of  assemblies  is  as  able  and  as  willing  now 
as  he  was  then,  to  favour  his  humble,  dependent 
children,  who  sincerely  desire  that  his  will  and  not 
theirs,  may  be  done  in  all  things.  Whatever 
changes  have  occurred  among  us,  with  Him  b  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 


DifiP,'-TOn  the  21st  ult.,  at  her  residence  near 
Springborough.  Ohio,  in  the  65th  year  pf  her  age, 
Hannah,  wife  of  Hugh  Henry,  a  member  of  Spring- 
borough  Monthly  Meeting. 

— ,  At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the 
moming  of  the  24th  ult.,  Daniel  Thornton,  aged 
sixty-six  years,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting.  ,  • 


Marbixd,— At  Friends' Meeting, 
Warren  cpunty,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day  the  22d'  of 
last  month,  Simon  Hadlkt,  to  Mabt  F.  O'Neai.z.. 

J  At  Friends'  Meetmg  House  on  Mulberry 

street,  m  this  city,  on  Fifth-day  the  6th  inst^aAN- 
as  LiOBTFOOT,  to  Abi,  daughter  of  Joseph  Walton, 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

,  At  Friends's  Meeting  House  on  Sixth  street, 

Philadelphia,  on  Third-day  the  4th  inst.,  JoifN 
Cahbt,  to  Elizabbth  a.,  daughter  of  James  Bou- 
smuiy  deceased,  both  pf  this  city. 


MEMPIR  OF  RICHARD  PECKOTER  HARRIS. 

In  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  long-suffering 
and  the  grace  of  God,  in  and  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  were  strikingly  exemplified. 

Althoggh  of  strict  integrity  and  uprightness  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  and  of  a  very  amiable 
disposition  in  the  domestic  cjrcle,  as  a  husband, 
father,  and  son ;  yet,  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
from  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in 
adorable  mercy,  continued  at  tithes  to  plead  with 
hihi ;  and,  it  is  reverently  believed,  did  not  ulti- 
mately plead  in  vain. 

During  the  l^t  few  yeais  of  his  life,  an  evident 
change  of  heart  appears  to  have  taken  place; 
and,  although  he  was  but  litde  accustomed  to 
give  expression  to  his  feelings,  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  that,  from  this  period,  it  was  his  sincere 
desire  to  walk  in  the  Divine  feacr,  and  to  be 
humbled  under  the  sanctifying  and  refining  hand 
of  his  God, 

-  Early  indications  of  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  views,  was  afforded  by  his 
regular  attendance  of  a  week-day.  meeting  in  the 
city, — ^a  practice  which  he  had  long  neglected^ 
These  meetings,  though  often  held  in  silence, 
are  reverted  to  in  his  memoranda,  as  seasons  of 
much  refreshment  and  comfort  to  him. 

During  a  suffering  illness,  of  more  tlian  three 
nionths,  borne  with  exemplary  patience,  he  ofteti 
acknowledged,  with  overflowing  feelings  of  thank- 
fulness, the  unmerited  mer6ie8  of  the  Lord  to 
him.  He  would  often  ask  for  a  Pkalm  to  be 
read,  when  not  able  to  bear  a  longer  portion  of 
Scripture,— mostly  wishing  one  of  thanksgiving 
to  be  selected,  as  best  suited  to  his  condition ; 
saying,  on  one  occasion,  "Let  it  be  one  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise ;  I  have  so  many  and 
such  great  mercies  to  be  thankful  for." 

At  another  time  he.  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  if  par- 
don be  granted  me  at  the  last  hour,  it  is  not  that 
I  have  any  trust  in  anything  I  have  done :  I 
have  been  perhaps  outwardly  upright  in  my 
conduct,  and  have  endeavoured  to  be  so  in  my 
deehngs  with  others ;  I  may  have  been  what  the 
world  considers  a  moral  man ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner;  I  have  not  one  rag  pf 
righteousness  of  niy  own  to  cover  me ;  and  if  I 
am  saved  at  last,  remember,  it  will  be  all  through 
the  boundMs  mercy  of  God  ifk  Jesus  Christ :  I 
have  no  other'  hopey  and  hardly  dare  to  Expect 
this  great  mercy:"  adding,  "there  is  such  a 
thing  as  God*s  Spirit  ceasing  to  strive  with  man, 
when  perhaps  he  may  have  made  a  scoff  of  it ! 
If,  I  am  spared  now,  I  trust  I  shall  live  more 
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faithfully,  and  be  more  devoted  to  the  things  of 
eterniij.  I  believe  I  may  say,  if  I  thought  I 
was  prepared  to  enter  heaven,  I  should  rgoice 
to  go  now."    .  , 

5n  the  day  before  his  decease,  he  told  a  near 
relative,  who  had  waited  upon  him  with  affec- 
tionate assiduity,  that  he  **  felt  quite  comfortably, 
peaceful,  and  happy."  lie  spoke  most  em- 
phatically of  his  ^  many  unmerited  merbies,  and 
the  indescribable  consolation  it  was  to  feel  death 
so  deprived  of  its  terrors ;"  adding,  **  Ah !  dear 
—little  did  I  ever  before  think,  th^t  death  would 
bring  so  little  of  terror,  with  it,  as  I  now  feel  to 
accompany  the  prospect" 

More  was  added,  which  c6nld  not  be  fuUy 
gathered ;  but.  the  words  wer^  distincdy  Heard, 
'< refined  and  purified!  purified  and  refine^  1" 
And  a  short  time  before  fae^cea8ed,to  articuiate, 
he  said,  with  much  Nemphasis,  in  reply  to  an 
affeetionate  and  filial  inquiry  respecting  hia  state, 
**  Yes,  quite  happy.'* 

He  died  at  Dover  the  11th  of  Tenth  month 
1849,  aged  67  yearsr— wJitntMi/  Monitor. 
•  Ill      ■ 

•    R.   CL&RIDOB   ON  JCTSrnFICATION. 

In  statiiig  (he  belief  of  Friends  on  the  subject 
of  justification,  in  'an  argument  which'  he  had 
with  an  Antinoraian  Baptist,  be  says :—      .\ 

**In  a  word,  if. justification  be  considered  in 
its  full  and  jusi  latitude,  neither  Christ's  work 
without  us,  ill  the  prepared  body,  nor  his  work 
within  usj  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be  excluded : 
for  both  have  their  place  and  service  in  our  com- 
plete and  absolute  justification. 

"  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice^of  Christ  with- 
out OS,  we,  truly  repenting  and  believing,  are, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  justified  from  the 
imputations  of  sins  and  tran^gi^ssions  that  are 
past,  as  though  they  had  never  been  committed ; 
and  by  the  mighty  tvork  of  Christ  within  ua,  the 
po.wer,  nature,  and  habits  of  sin  ar^  destroyed, 
that  as  sin  once  rei^^ned  unto  death,  even  so  now 
grace  rei^eth^  through  righteousness,  unto  eter- 
nal life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord..  And  all  this 
is  effected,  not  hy  a  bare  or  paked  act  of  faiths 
separate  from  obedience ;  but  in  the  obedience 
of  faith,  Christ  being  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to .  none  but  those  that  obey  him." — 
Evant^  Exposition*     , 

PALL  IN. T5E  NIAGARA.  . 
Respectinff  the  late  singular  phenomenon  at 
Niagara  Fall,  by  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  river  and  falls  was^  left  dry,  the  Iris,  of 
that  vicinity,  has  the  following : — '*  Table  rock 
and  some  200  yards  more  were  le|t  dry  ;  Islands 
and  places  where  the  foot,  of  man  never  daied  to 
tread,  have  been  visited,  flags  placed  upon  some, 
the  mementos  brought  away.  Judge  Porter  with 
his  troop  'of  blasters  under  tha^  active  and  effi- 
cient foreman,  James  Macafee,  was  «arly  in  the 
eanala,  leading  to  the  mill^  and  factories,  where 
the  thunder  of  their  blasts,  were  heard  all  day  on 


a  spot  v^here  never  before  stepped  the  foot  of 
man ;  where  hesetofore  the  rushing  waters  forbide 
too  near  approach,  they  worked  safely  ud  dry 
ground;  Rocks  which  at  very  low  water  had 
sometimes  touched  the  keel  of  the  steamer  Maid 
of  the  Mist,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  the 
Captain  had  made  liberal  ofiei^,  were  yesterday 
blown  to  pieces,  and  removed  with  the  same 
ease  as  though  it  had  beek^  on  dry  land.  The 
cause  of  this  wonderful  fall  of  the  waien  of 
Niagara,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  thQ  laii^  field$  of  ice  in  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Bne ,  have  moved  down  bodily,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  dam  between  Fort  Ene  sod 
buffalo.  The  water  is  still  low,  bul  gradually 
rising.— JUerctiry. 

fOtST  BOAT  ON  LAKB   ONTiJUO. 

lames  L.  BartoUf  Esq.,  in  a  letter  recendy 
addressed  to  the  Young  Men's  Aasociatioa  of 
Buffalo,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  first 
American  boat  that  ever  floated  on  the  waters  of 
the  great  lakes ; 

In  1769,  John  Fellows,  of  Sheffield,  Massa- 
chusettSy  started  from  Schenectad]^  wilh  a  boat, 
its  cargo  mostly  tea  and  tobacco,  with  a  design 
of  g()ing  to  Canada  to  trade.  On  reaching  Os- 
wego, &e  comm^ding  officer  refused  him  per- 
mission to  pass  that  place.  Fellows  returned 
with  his  boat  and  cargo  up  the  Oswego  river  to 
Seneca  river,  up  that  into  .the  CaUandaigua  ont- 
let,  as  far  as  where  Clyde  is  ;  here  he  boilt  a 
small  log  building  (long  known  as  the  bbek 
house,]  to  secure^  his  goods  in,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged m  bushing  out  a  sled  road  to  Sodus  Bay 
on  Lake. Ontario.  He  then  wei^t  to  Geneva, and 
got  a  yoke  or  two  of  cattle,  hadted  his  boat  md 
property  aoross,  and  then  in  tfiis  frail  conveyanee 
embarked  with,  his  ^oods,  and  pushed  across  the 
lake.  He  m6t  with  a  ready  sale  for  his  tea  and 
tobacco,  aA4  did  well.  He  crossed  in  the  same 
boat,  and  landed  at  Irondequoit.  The  boat  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  used  by  Judge  Porter 
in  travelling  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  when 
making*  the  survey  of  the  Plielps  and  Gorham 
purchase. 

This  was  the  first  American  craft  that  ever 
floated  on  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  now 
covered  with  magnificent  steamboats  and  sail 
vessels,  folly  employed  in  carrying  on  the  im- 
radnse  cpnunerce  which  passes  over  them. 

Fifty-nine  years  only  since  the  first  American 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  in  a  smaU  boatl  Let  us 
add  fofiy^one  years  to  that  period,  and  who  i> 
bold  enough,  or  sagacious  enough  to  foreshadow 
the  business  of  that  lake  ? — R.  R.  Journal, 


For  frriouat'  Rerkw. 

NEW  yORK  SEWING  SOCIETY. 

The  Qewing  Society  of  New  York,  which  is 

composed  of  twenty-two  middle  aged  and  elderly 

Friends,^  who  meet  one  afternoon  in  each  week 

at  the  houses  of  the .  ineaibers»  have  heU  their 
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last  meeting  for  this  season.  The  Secretary 
W4S  directed  to  forward  their  concluding  minute 
to  the  Editor  of  Flriend^'  Review,  presuminff  it 
woald  not  be  uninteresting  to  others  engaged  in 
a  similar  manner.  .      •  ^    W« 

Having  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  16th.session 
of  the  Sewing  Society,  we  feel  that  the  time  de- 
voted to  its  objects  has  not  been  passed  witboui 
benefit  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  recipients 
of  the  bounty  of  which  we  were  the  almoners^^ 
Until  recently,  the  only  stated  opportunities 
Friends  enjoyed  of  mingling  together  sbcidly, 
was  in  attending  the  meetings  of  our  association^ 
and  a  similar  oiia  for  younger  members.  But 
a  committee  appointed  bjr  the  Men's  Monthly 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  strangers, 
and  promoting  a  social  feeling  among  Friends, 
have  the  past  winter  established  meetings,  which 
were  held  one  evening  in  each  week  kt  different 
Friends*  houses;  these  have  brought  together 
the  scattered ,  members  of  our  religious  society, 
and  by  offeridg .  occasions  for  the  young  and 
those  more  advanced  in  life  to  associate  more 
freely,  have  been  productive  of  unity  and  an  in- 
creased attachment  to  our  principles.  Though 
at  these  meedugs  we  had  both  approved  reading 
and  conversation,  still  the  principle  inducement 
for  continuing  our  litde  society  remains  with 
unabated  force.  "The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,**  wer^  die.  words  of  Him,  who  in 
condemning  those  on  die  left  hand,  said,  '<  I  was 
naked,  and  ye  clodied  me  not." 

For  the  lasl  two  years  die  greater  part  of  ou'^ 
benefactions  have  been  dispensed  to  the  afflicted 
children  of  Ireland.  From  *'  the  famine  that  de- 
voureth,  from  the  pestilence  that  wajketh  in 
darkness,**  diey  have  flocked  to  our  shore  as  to 
a  city  of  refuge.  While  we  were  enjoying  the 
bountiful  gifts  of  our  common  Parent,  we  felt 
bound  to  contribute  our  exertions  to  add  to  the 
scanty  covering  of  destitution  and  childhood. 

On  recurring  to  the  minutes  of  our  assQciadon 
from  the  commencement,  it  appears  that  the 
society  was  established  in  1833,  &nd  comprised 
twenty-three  members,  six  of  whom  have  since 
been  removed  from  works  to  rewards.  We  be* 
lieve  we  have  received  in  contributions  from  our 
friends  about  tl500,  and  distributed  more  than 
3000  garments  and  some  comfortables,  which 
have  contributed  in  a  small  measure  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  deserring  and  the  wretched,  with 
which  this  mftlropolis  abounds. 

The  reading  of  some  approved  work  has  been 
continued  with  but  few  interruptions.  Even 
when  the  book  has  been  previously  perused  by 
some  of  us,  the  remarks  which  it. has  elicited, 
and  the  information  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
nave  conferred  a  new  value  and  rendered  it  more 
"wtnictive  and  interesting.  Many  FViends* 
books  have  been  read,  iis  well  as  memoirs  of 
o^er  pious  persons,  and  tracts,  reports  <jf  be- 
nevolent societies  and  manuscripts  loaned  fay  our 


friends,  have  rendered  the  evenings  seasons  of 
intellectual,  enjoyment  and  religious  improve- 
ment. 

To  the  "Trustees  of  die  Murray  Fund,"  and 
to  our  friends,  whose  liberality  has  furnished  us 
the  mesons, of  alleviating  suffering,  we  tender  pur 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

We  trust  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
labour'  of  love,  separate  at  this  time  with  kind 
feelings  and  best  wishes  for  eacli  other,  and  if 
permitted  tp  commence  another  session,  will  feel 
renewed  enetgy  "and  interest  in  the  cause  in 
which  we  have  been  so  long  banded — the  cause 
of  die  poor,  the  sick  and  die  destitute. 


•  .    THE  DiJSERTED  SAILOR. 

Midway  between  Africa  and.  Brazil,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  lies  the  little  island  of  Ascension.  It  was 
discovered  in  th'ie  year4$0I,  and  nothitig  could  be 
more  barren  and  inhospitable  than  the  aspect  which, 
doling  the  three  following  cehlnries,  it  presented  to 
the  navigator^  who,  impelled  by  curiosity  or  neces- 
sity, visited  its  volcanic  shore;!. 

Its  position,  however,  in  the  great  highway  of  the 
India  trade, attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, ever  watchful  over  the  commercial  inler- 
.ests  of  Its  vast  empire,  and  m  1&15  this  desolate 
island  becattie  the  seat  of  an  English  garrison,  and 
the  reproach  of  barrenness  ceased.  The  following 
affecting  narrative  we  dnd  in  Chambers's  Edisbvirg 
Journal.  It  is  there  stated  that  *^  the  facts  may  bb 
considered  genhine  and  autlientic.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  tract  preserved  in  the  iFIartelan  cQllection, 
which  states,  in  addition,  that  some  months  afler  the 
poor  fellow's  death,  a  ship  touched  at  Ascension 
and  found  his  journal,  and  his  body,  and  possessiohs 
there.'* 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  5th  of  May, 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  squadron  came  in.  sight  of  Ascension 
Island.  Anchoring  at  some  distance  from  shore, 
she  put  od^a  boat,  which,  undec  the  efforts  of  an 
active  crew,  inade  rapidly  for  the  island.  The 
boat  contained,^  beside  the  crew,  an  individual 
heavily  manacled,  and  a  gtiard.  The  prisoner, 
seated  at  the.  stem  between  the  two  soldiers  who 
guarded  him,  sat  With  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands ;  but  gave  no  further  sign  of  emotion  until 
he  was  disturbed  frdm  fais  position  by  the- sound 
of  the  boat  grinding  on  the  white  shore  of  Ascen- 
sion ;  when«  with  an  agoniised  lobk  at  his  com- 
rades, and  at  die  redsel,  he  sileildy  rose,  and  in 
company  w^th  his  guard,  left  the  boat,  and  step- 
ped on  to  the  beach  of  his  prison,  A  sailor's 
chest,  some  bedding,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
were  taken  from  the  boat ;  the  prisoner's  chains 
were  removed  in  silence,  and  the  crew  and  guard 
re-embarked,  leaving  hfm  alone  on  the  beach ; 
jsnd  nothing  moved  by  his  now  frantic  entrea- 
ties to  them  to  return,  and  take  him  with  them, 
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they  pulled  hanl  to  the  ship, apparently  anxious- 
to  take  leave  of  a  scene  so  painful.  Arriving  on 
board,  (hie  anchor  was  presently  heaved,  all  sail 
set,  and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  the 
unhappy  man  sunk  on  the  sand  in  the  most 
abject  despair.  Before  noon,  she  was  out  of 
sight ;  and  in  every  direction  nothing  was  visibly 
but  the  blvie  and  desolate  waters  tossing  up  their 
heads  to  the  sky.  The  nature  of  Sie  crime 
which  was  Tished  by  this  dreadful  punishmipht, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  divulge  ;  but  that  it  was 
of  great  heinousness,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  confessions.  Some  mercy  mingled  with 
the  sentence,  as  w^  manifest  in  the  numerous 
litde  articles  which  Were  left  for  him  on  the 
shore.  Among  these  was  a  limited  supply  of 
provisions,  consisting  of  a  litde  rice,  onions,  peas, 
and  meal.  He  had  also  a  cask  of  water,  two 
buckets,  an  old-  fryingpan,  and,  a  fowling  piece, 
but  no  ammunition. .  Some  paper,  a  Bible,  a  few 
clothes^  and  some  unimportant  sundries,  cdm- 
pleted  the  list  of  his  possessions. 

The  island  itself  was  of  a  nature  so  savage 
and  repulsive,  as  was  well  calculated  to  iknpress 
with  horror  and  despair,  the  stoutest  heart  con- 
demned to  so  vast  a  dungeon.  Being  of  volcanic 
origin,  its  surface  was  strewed  with  broken 
recks,  ashes,  and  pumice  ;  here  and  there  a  little 
red  soil,  scorched  and  sterile,  peeped  from  be- 
tween masses^  rock  upon  which  the  traces  of 
fire  yet  existed.  Its  shores  on  'one  side  were^ 
frightful  to  approach  r  horrid  precipices  of  black 
lava  seemed  to  fringe  the^  island  with  mourning, 
and  threaten  intrusion  with  death,  while  at  their 
base  were  deep  chasms,  eaten  out  by  the  insatia- 
ble wave.  Further  on,  the^  wildest  confusion  of 
rocks,  whose  jagged  summits  added  to  the  deso- 
lation t>f  the  spot,  wad  occasionally  'relieved  by 
small' patches  of  a  glittering,  naked  beach,  white 
like  snow,  composed,  of  fragile  6oral,  and  frailer 
shells  ground  to  dust  against  the  iron  bulwarks 
of  the  island.  The  other  side  of  the. island  was 
,more  hospitable*  pos^ssing  a  less  frowning 
coast,  a  good  bay,  and  a  tamer  sek-shore.  Inland, 
a  few  acres  of  plain  stretched  away  between  the 
glopniy-looking  hills  ;  but  even  these  were  either 
wholly  barren*  or  scantily  covered  with  a  weak 
growth  of  innutritious  plants,  such  as  grass, 
ferns,  purslain,  a  few  ihisdes,  and  a  convolvulus. 
Not  a  shrub  waa  there  on  the  whole  island ;  and 
^e  only  spot; refreshing  to  the  eye,  wearied  with 
so  long  a  glance  at  desolation,  was  a  ^11  moun- 
tain called  the  Qreen  Mountain,  whose  verdant 
sides  gave  the  promise,  which  they  did  not  fulfil 
in  reality,,  of  supplying  someihing^  that  might 
support  the  outeaj3t  .during  his  stay  ahere.  The 
spot  was,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  like  a  vast 
cinder,  spotted  here  and  there  indeied  with  green, 
but  otherwise  as  dry  and  burnt  as  if  it  hsd  just 
been  vomited  from  the  depths  of  some'  vast  v<^- 
cano.  Yet  the  place  was  the  habitatiqn'of  a 
legion  of  wild  goats,  and  populous  nations  of 
rats  and  mice  overscampered  it ;  and  one  or  two 


tribes  of  melancholy  insects  awoke  with  its 
morning. sun,  and  went  to  sleep  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon.  Its  shores,  fierce-lookinjr 
though  they  were,  were  more  lively :  flocks  of 
^  boobies"  strutted  along  its  glittering  sands,  ia 
all  the  impertinent  independence  consequent  upon 
nnaequaint&nce  with  mankind;  a  vast  turtle  or 
two,  dix  or  seven  hundred  pounders,  now  and 
then,  crawled  from  the  blue  waters,  and  after 
taking  a  short  walk  for  the  benedt  of  their  health, 
crawled  in  again,  walking  over  possibly  hundreds 
of  enraged  crabs  on  their  way  back ;  and  the 
waters  themselves  were  livelier  still,  for  they 
abounded  in  eels,  old  .wives,  and  rock-cod.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  was  a  little  more 
thaif  seven  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  abodtsix, 
andjts^eneralr  form  was  oval. 

Such  were  the  miserable  and  most  unpromis* 
ihg  circumstance^  under  which. this  unhappy 
man  was  left  to  take  his  chance  of  penshing 
utterly^  or  the  more  remote  one  of  being  dis- 
covered' and  r^ctfed  by  some  passing  Tessel. 
As  his  journal,  which  he  r^^ularly  keptfrom  the 
first  day  q(  his  landing,  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  able  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of.  his  history. 
After  recovering  HI  some  measure  from  the  shock 
of  being  left  alone,  and  after  watching  with  an 
aching  heart  (he  ship's  snowy  topsail  sink  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  horizon,  he  addressed  himself 
to  his  first  labour,  which  wras  the  construction  of 
a  tent..  The  spot  he.  selected  for  its  site  was 
sutBciently  gloomy,  for  it  was  beneath  one  of  the 
dismal  overhanging  black  rocks  of  which  men* 
tidn  h^'been  made ;  but  it  assisted  to  cover  his 
tent  from  the  weather,  and  it  was  close  to  the 
be^ch  upoii  which  he,  and  all  he  possessed,  had 
b^en  kft.  By  the  close  of  the  first  Jong  and 
weary,  day,  a  temporary  tent  was  raised,  into 
w.hich  he  brought  his  chest,  bedding,  and  all  his 
other  chattel^ ;  and  here,  heavy  and  sick  of 
heart,  he  spent  the  first  night.  Rising  early  the 
following  jnoming,  after  partakin|;  of  his  lonely 
meal,  he  set  forth  to  explore  the  island.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  week,  and  around  was  more  than 
the  Tstilhiess  of  that  day — it  was  the  silence  of 
the  grjive.  No  «» church-going  bell,"  no  faint 
notes  of  a  village  hymn,  no  quiet  tumult  of  a 
departing  congregation,  came  to  the  outcasts 
ear — the  wind  was  asleep,  the  waters  ^^^^ 
peace;  but  in,  his  heart  there  was  no  peace,  snd 
he  himself  was  alone  unquiet  amjd  surrounding 
quie^tudc  He  searched  in  vain  for  some  green 
thing  which  might  promise  him  food;  he  that 
returned  to  his  tent,  and,  to  beguile  the  dull  houff. 
set  about  some  alterations  in  its  arrangements; 
he  also  covered  it  with  a  tarpaulin,  which  he 
fastened  down  with  stones,  thus  securing  nim- 
self  from  rain.  Towards  evening,  the  soUlttdc 
of  the  beach  was  broken  by  busding  flock?  ol 
boobies ;  on  approaching  them,  he  found  them 
so  tanie  as  to  permit  him  easily  to  seize  8^^^"^' 
which  he  afterwards  killed,  skinned,  and  salted, 
laying  them  iii  the  sun  to  dry.    His  eyes  were 
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ceaselessly  directed  to  the  horizon  ;  but,  viewed 
from  whatever  eminence,  it' revealed  nothing  but 
the  same  hopeless^  unbroken  blue  line.  Hoping 
it  might  oatch  the  notice  of  some  distant  vessel 
which  might  escape  his  eyes  while  searching  for 
food,  he  diade  a  wbite  flag  with  a  portion.  Df  his 
linen ;  and  fastening  it  to  his  almost  useless 
fowling-piece,  he  planted  it  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous position  he  could  descry.  Sauntering  af^r- 
wards  along  the  beach,  he  had  the  good 'fortune 
to  overtake  a  fine  turtle,  which  he  killed  by 
beating  it  on  the  head;  and  this  supplied  him 
with  provision  for  a  little  time.  As  the  terrors 
of  his  lonely  situation  grew  upon  him,  he  began 
to  fear  lest  the  threatening,  overhanging  rocli, 
under  which  he  had  placed  his  tent, 'should  sud- 
denly fall  and  overwhelm  hiin  :  he  therefore  re- 
moved his  dwelling  to  a  less  alarming  position. 
He  was  by  this  time  in  a  very  miserable  and 
disconsolate  state  of  mind :  often,  after  a  long 
day's  fruitless  search  for  water  and  food,  return- 
ing home  With  torn  feet  and  an  aching  heart,  he 
would  pray,  with  one  of  old,'  th^t  he  might  die. 
Bat  he  would  by  no  means  be  accessory  to  his, 
own  death,  as,  in  the  constancy  ot  hope,  he  still 
looked  to  his  signal  being  seen,  and  himself 
delivered  out  of  **  that  terrible  placet.'*  ,  Conceiv- 
ing it  singi:ilar  that  he  had  met  as  yet  with  no 
beasts  upon  the  island,  lie  searched  carefully  for 
footmarks  on  the  b^ach  and  inland,  but  without 
success;  the  unbroken  surface  declared  to  him, 
ai^in  and  again,  that  he  was  :  lone.  The  con- 
tents of  his  water-cask  also  daily  reminded  him 
that,  unless  he  shortly  succeeded  in  finding  water, 
the  most  terrible  fate  awaited  him.  On  one  of 
his  excursions  he  met  with  a  little  purslain, 
which  he  boiled  with  the  boobies,  and  thus  made 
a  tolerably  palatable  dish  for  one  in  his  condi- 
tion. The  few  other  herbs  which  that  niggard 
desert  afforded,  he  was  afraid  to  eat,  npr  were 
they  sufficiently  mviting  to  induce  him  to  make 
the  attempt.  Every  day  saw  him  now  anxious 
and  care-worn,  leave  his  tent,  bucket  in  hand, 
seeking  for  water  ;  and  every  day  saw  him.  re- 
turn in  the  evening  almost  fainting,  and  with,  an 
empty  vessel.  His  supplies  of  food  also,  grew 
short ;  boobies  became  scarce — turtle  were  not 
seen.  He  then  used  to  boil  a  little  rice  in  a  little 
water,  of  which  he  made  most  of  his  meals.^ 
Many,  many  times,  and  with  a  gaze  made 
intense  by  the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  hope 
and  despair,  were  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  lonely 
waters,  but  no  ship  appeared.  It  was  fortunate 
that,  as  yet,  his  bodily  health  continued  go6d. 
Thus  were  his  days  spent  at  this  time :  in  the 
morning,  the  spring  of  hope  poured  its  assuaging 
waters  over  his  soul,  and  he  set  forth  fully  ex- 
pecting success  of  some  sort ;  in  the  evening, ' 
those  waters  were  cut  off,  and  he  beguiled  some 
of  the  tedium  of  the  night  by  reading  until  his 
eyes  were  weary,  and  then,  as  a  diversion,  he 
would  set  to  mending  his  clothes.  Finding  no 
promise  of  native  esculents,  he  thought  to  in- 


crease his  stock  by  planting  a  few  of  those  he 
had  with  him. .  He  therefore,  set  some  onions 
and  peas  in  a  patch  of  soil  near  his  tent.  Find- 
ing a  number  of  nests  of  sea-fowl,  many,  contain- 
ing eggs,  he  plundered  them,  and  made  his  prin- 
cipal food  of  their  contents.  Hie  was  for  some 
time  much  at  a  loss  for  a  light  at  night ;  at  length 
he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  melting  down  some 
Qf  the  turtles'  fat ;  and  thus,  with,  a  saucer  for 
his  lamp,  and  a  bit  of  rag  for  the  wick,  he  had  a 
tolerable  light,  which  he  used  to  keep  burning 
all  night.  Thus  passed  a  fortnight  of  his  life  in 
this  great  prison* 

All  his  search  for  water  liad  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
daily  diminishing  his  stock,  without  the  means 
or  the  prospect  ^  being  abl6  to  replenish-  it.  He 
explored  the  island  in  a  ne^  direction,' looking 
narrowly  into  every  cranny  bf  the  rock,  andf 
searching  every  spot  covered  with  a  litde  fresher 
looking  Herbage  than  the  rest ;  but  ho  bubbling 
waters  appeared.  Betl)inking  him,  then,  of  his 
fishing-tackle,  he  repaired  to  the  rocks  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  fresh  directioi\;,he  spent-  several 
ho^rs  in  this  employment  in  vain,  Which  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  waters  were  unusu- 
ally prolific  of  fish.  Meanwhile  a  sad  accideat 
had  occXirred.  Turning  honleWards,  what  was 
his'surprise  to  behold  a  dense  volume  of  smoke 
rising  up  to  the  iskies  in  the  direction  of  li is  tent ! 
Deeplv  alarmed,  and  dreading  the  worsts  !he  flew 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  sppt :  he  found  the 
presage  tod  trne ;  his  tent  was  on  fire !  Hastily 
snatching  up  his  buckets,  he  ran  to  the  sea  ;  and 
thus,  by  considerable  efforts,  he  was  •enabled  to 
quench  the  consuming  elements  It  appears  that 
the  origin  of  the 'fire  was  attribi] table  to  his  hav- 
ing carelessly  left  his  jtinder-box,  with^  sonae 
lighted  tiiider  in^  it,  upon  his  quilt.  By  this 
calamity  he  lost  a  shirt,  a  handkerehiefrand  a 
part  of  bis  quilt ;'  and  his  Bible  was  niuch  singed'. 
Yet  he>  felt  thankful  to  God  for  what  he  bad 
saved.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  earnestly 
intreated  God  to  *'  give  him  the  patience  of  holy 
Job  "  under  his  accumulating  sufferings^  The 
spirit  of  his  journal  a^  this  time  is  one  which 
betokens  a  degree  of  humble  acceptance  of  his 
punishment,  severe  ais  it  was,  and  of  patientsub- 
mission  to  the  Supreme  Will.  Thus  the  monih 
of  M?y  passed  away-^his  provisions  diminish- 
ing, his  barrel  of  water  failing,  his  hopes  grow- 
ing fainter,  and  the  future  full  of  the  gloomiest^ 
anticipations,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing heat  of  the  weather.  .    : 

(To  be  GoMiDued. ;        ' 


EPISTLE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

TO  FRIBNnS  IH  AMERICA. 

London,  the  lih  of  the  12th  month,  1680. 

Dear  FRiENDs,-^My  love  is  to  ypu  all  in  the 
holy,  pe^ce^blQ  Truth ;  and  my  desires  are,  that 
whatsoever  ye  do  may  be  done  in  the  Name  of 
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Jeaus,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father :  and  all 
be  subject  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
God,  so  that  ye  may  all  come  to  dwell  in  the 
love  of  God,  which  edifies  the  body  of  Christ, 

.  who  is  the  heavenly  man.  And  let  all  strifes, 
and  divisions,  and  backbitings,  or  whisperings, 
or  prejudices,, cease  and  be  buried ;  and  so  what^ 
soever  is  amiss,  or  hath  been  amiss,  let  it  be  pui 
down  by  the  Truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  it 
may  be  uppermost,  which  is  u. strong  bond  to 
unite  your  hearts,  aiid  ipinds,  and  souls  to* 
gether,  and  to  the  Lord  {  and  be  kind  and  cour- 
teous one  towards  another,  all  s;tudj|ring  to.  l^e 
quiet,  and  to  excel  one  another  in  virtue,  purity, 
holineds,  righteousness,  and  godliness,  in  all  your 
words,  lives,  and  conversations ;  -so  that  you  may 
all  walk  as  becomes  saints  and  Christians,  ^every 
one  esteeming  and  preferring  one  another  above 
himself  in  the,Truth,in  meel^ness,  and  lowliness 
of  mind  and  humility:  for.  He  that  inhabits 
eternity,  dwells  with  the  humble  heart.  And 
therefore  do  not  quench  the  least  motion  of  God^s 
good  Spirit  in  yourselves,  nor  in  any  other ;  but 
let  truth  and  goodness  he  cherished  in  all ;  and 
let  all  harshness,  %nd  bitterness,  and  revilings  be 
kept  dowi^  by  the  Truth,' that  iU  it  you  may 
bear  one  another's  weakness  and  infirmities,  and 
so  fulfil  thjs  law  of  Christ ;  keeping  down  reyenge, 
hastiness,  or  passion;  a^  knowing  vengeance  is 
the  Lord's,  and  He  will  repay  it,  on  every 
one  that  does   wrong,  without  respect  of  per- 

'  sons. 

For,  friends,  you  shonl4  be^  as  lights,  or  as  a 
city  that  cannot  be  hid ;  and  as  the.  salt  of  the 
earth,  to  be  a  good  savour';  take  heed  of  losing 
the  salt's  savour,  either  in  word  or  conversation ; 
for  if  you  do<  yon  will  come  under  the  foot  of 
men,  they  will  trample  upon  you ;  therefore  be 
careful,  fervent,  cifcumspect,  and  faithful  in  the 
Truth)  ftnd  let  your  moderation,  temperahce,  and 
sobriety  appear  to  all  men,  shewing  forth  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  your  hoti^s^  and  justness 
in  all  your  words  and  dealings  between  man  and 
man ;  and  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but  k>ve,.that 
every  one  of  you  may  be  adorned  with  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,,  which  is  ivitl)  the  Lord  of  gteat 
price  ;  and  be  indued  with  wiscfom  from  on  high, 
which  i?  pure  and  peaceable,  gende,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  and  full  of  mercy  and  good  works ; 
let  the  fruits  of,  thiif  wisdom  appear  among  yon 
all,  and  then  you  will  all  be  gentle  and  easily 

.  entreated  one  of  another. 

And  keep  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the.  bond  of  the  heavenly  peqice ;  and  all  walk  as 
becomes  the  glorioiiS;  jo^ul,  peccable  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which'  is  the  power  of  God*  And 
therefore,^  all  you  who  know  this  glorious  Gos-* 
pel  of  peace,  live  and  walk  in  it,  keeping  your 
gloriou?,  heavenly,  comfortable  feUo wship  in  t&is 
glorious  Gospel  of  peace,' in  which  enmity  can- 
not come ;  and  in  this  everlasting  Gospel,  the 
everlasting  God,  who  is  over  all,  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  will  have  the  piiaise,  glory  alid 


thtuiks,  who  is  worthy  of  all;  for  ever  and  ever- 
more. '  ;       .  G.  F. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  ROflBERS. 

A  Methodist'  preacher  many  years  ago,  in  Ire- 
land, was  journeying  to  the  village  where  he  was 
expected  to  preach,  according  to  the  usual  rou- 
tine !of  his  duty,  and  was  stopped  on  his  way  by 
three  robbers.  One  of  them  seized  his  bridle 
reins,  another  presented  a  pistol,  and  demanded 
liis  money,  the  third  was  a  mere  looker  on. 

The  devoted  man,  looked  each  and  all  of  them 
in  the  face,  and  ,with  great  gravity  and  seriom- 
ness  said-— «*  Friends,  did  you  pray  to  God  before 
you  left  home  ?  Did  you  ask  Him  to  bless  yoa 
in  your  undertakings  to-day  ?" 

The  question  starided  them .  for  the  moment. 
Recovering  themselves,  one  said^  ^  We  hare  no 
time  to  answer  such  questionsf  wewantyoor 
money."  ^ 

«<  I  am  a  poor  preacher  of  the  gospel,"  was 
^the  reply ;  •*  but  what  littie  money  1  have  shall 
be^iven  to  you.'-* 

A  few  shUlings  v^as  all  he  had  to  give. 

"  H^ve  yqu  not  a  watch  ?'* 

*'  Yes," 

*«  Well,  then,  give  it  to  us.". 

In  taking  his  watch  from  his  pibcket  his  saddle 
bags  were  displayied. 

*♦  What  have  you  here  !'*  was  the  qnestion 
again.      V 

**  i  cannot  say  I  have-noChing  in  them  but  re- 
ligious books,  because  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  change  of  Hnen  also."  ^ 

••  Wa  must  have  them." 

The  pious  preacher  dismounted.  The  saddle 
bags  were  taken  possession  of,  and  no  farther 
demand  made.  Instantly  the  preacher  began  to 
unbutton  his  great  coat,  and  to  throw  it  off  his 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  asking,  **  will  you 
have  my  great^  coat?" 

*'  No,"  was  tfic.  reply ;  **  vou  are  a  generocs 
man,  and  we  will  not  take  it." 

He  then  addressed  them  as  follows—**!  have 
gjven^you  every  thing  ypu  asked  for ;  and  wonld 
h&ve  given  you  more  than  you  asked  for ;  I  have 
one  favour  to  ask  of  you." 

«  What  is  that  ?•» 

*•  That  yon  kneel  down  and  allow  me  to  pray 
to  Almighty  God  in  your  behalf ;  to  ask  him  ^ 
turn  your  hearts,  and  put  you  upon  better  way«-j^ 

•*  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man's  thii^" 
said  the  ringleader  of  them. 

«*  Nor  I  neither,"  said  another  of  them.  **  Ha« 
take  your  watch ;  take  your  money,  take  yoor 
saddlebags ;  if  we  have  anything  to  do  with  y«w 
the  judgments  of  God  will  oyertake  us." 

So  each  article  was  returned.  That,  however, 
did.  not  satisfy  the  pious  teacher.  He  urged 
prayer  upon  them.  He  kndt  down ;  one  of  the 
robbers  knelt  with  him  ;  one  prayed,  the  other 
wept,  confessed  his  sin,  said  it  was  the  fii»ttioie 
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in  hk  life  that  he 'had  ione  such  a.thinj,  and  it 
should  be  the  last.  How  far  he  kept  his  word  is 
kuown  only  to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and' 
the  l^rjjt  are  equally  alike ;  to  Him^  whose  eye- 
lids tr^  the  children  of  m^tL-^ChrigHan  Rep. 


•  For  FfMhidt  Review. 

LOVED  ANi)  LOST. 
Another  loved  one*s  )o6t  to  Earth,  \    * 
.   Another  gained  in  Heaven, —    '  ' 
Her  light  waa  more  like  morn  ing'l  staj, 
Than  the  pensive  «tar  of  even. 

£re  Kfie't  ascending  inn  had  dnink  : 

The  dewy  tinto  of  day, 
lake  the  lark  that  upward  aoars  and  »ibg8| 
.    .  Her  spirit  passed  away.  ; 

Ah!  who  shall  fell  the  loss  of  tho9e''     * 
Who  knew  thy  constant  love, —  - 

Or  who  can  know  the  Joy  of  those' , 
That  welcomed  thee  abo7e  2 

One  moment,  and  thy  nale  lips  leave 
Their  last,  their  parting  kiss ;    •      ,     . 

The  next,  a  changeless  World  is  thine; 
And  jey  too  deep  for  this, 

The  weary  wave,  at  evening  sighs 
;   On  Ocean^s  lonely  strand,         ' 
But  joyous  in  the  blush  of  morn 
Thy  billow  sought  the  land. 

There  was  no;  gloon^  around  thy 'grave;'—' 

The  blissful  shore  in  sight, 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  crested  wave, . 

Wore 'Mercy's  robe  of  white.  . ,    ' 

And  oft,  perchance,  as  spirits  seej  !    ' 

We  yet  may  look  on  thine ; 
And  in  the  love  Death  cannot  quench 

Hold  intercourse  divine* 

O  no  J  thou -art  not  bet  to  Earth,  ^ 
Though  thou  art  gained  to  Heaven,-:-  - 

To  all  who  miss  thy  human  love 
An  angel's  love  is  given !      .    .  £.  B. 

8th  month,  1845. 


For  Friendc*  Rwlev.  . 

LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  things  which  thou  lovest  to  wear  and  behold ; . 
Remember  Ananias,  who  kept  back  a  part, 
And  yield  to  thy  Maker  the  whole  of  thy  heart. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
The  things  which  destroyed  many  nations  of  old, 
And  watchful,  establish  a  wall  of  defence 
Against  the  insidious  allurements  of  sense. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  cold,  i 

And  consent  not  thy  peace  for  stt<i  baubles  be  sold; 
Surrender  to  him  who  is  jealous,  and  stands 
At  the  door  of  the  heart,  and  its  empire  demands. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  gold, 
Which  by  gradual  approaches  the  affections  enfold; 
But  in  thy  adornment  more  beautiful  shine. 
And  the' spirit  of  quiet  and  meekness  be  thine. 

Beware  of  the  Idols  of  silver  and  ^old, 
Which  all  are  but  drops  when  their  value  is  told; 
But  the  Pearl  of  great  price,  let  it  be  thy  endeavour 
To  obtain  and  in  beauty  possesi  it  for  ever^ 


CHBIST  OUR  LIGHT. 

Polar  star  of  life's  dark  sea  ! 

All  unknowing  how  to  steer. 
Saviour  I  would  look  to  thee, 

O'er  the  watery  waste  appeal- ; 
Let  no  cloud  obscure  thy  light,   .     ^ 
Shinie  encouragingly  bright.     • 

O'er  the  rolling  billows  shine. 
Faith  to  thee  her  eye  will  turn ;. 

Though  the  stormy  night  be  mine. 
If  my  beacon  I  discern,    , 

If  my  guiding  star  appeal,    . 

I  shall  quickly  lose  my  fear^ 

Though  the  foaanng  bilk>ws  rise 
I  sludl- scarce  their  threatening  see. 

If  I  turn  me  to  the  skiesy 

If  I  fix  my  gaze  on  thee.  "  ■ 

Guiding  star!  still  give  thy  light, 

Lead  me  tl^ou^  the  stormy  night.. 


.  SUMMARY  Oi!  NEW'S., 

Congress. — ^Tl^e  reaolutlona  on^the  aubject  of 
French  republicanism  passed  the  Senate*  on  the 
6th.  An  amendment  ^aa  dffered  by  J.  P.  Hale, 
spediall V  congratulating  the  French,  people  on  their 
decree  loc  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  their  colonies. 
Thifl  was  tost— jyeaa  Ij  nays.  28 — a  large  number 
having  declined  votin^j.  ,  A  similar  amendment 
was  onered  to  the  House  tesolutions.  and  gave  rise 
to  a  warm  debate :  but  on  thfe  10th  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions were  callea  up  in  the  HQUsa  and  adopted— 
174  to  2. 

.  £uBOPE."^9y  ll^e  arrival  of  the  steamers  Wash- 
ington and  Hioemia  at  New  York,  the  former  on 
the  7th  and  the  latter  on  the  9th  inst.,  dales  from 
Liverpool  to  the  -SSth  ult.  have  beeq  received.  The 
,  intelligence  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  showing' 
the  universal  spread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the 
downfall  of  despotism  throughout  Western  £ar(^, 
and  the  general  triumph  of  the  people  in  their 
atraggles  for  reform  and  constitut4onal  liberty.  An 
immense  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  20th, 
at  which  an  address  to  the  French  people  was 
agreed  upon,  and  ahro  a  petition  to  the  Queen  of 
England  for  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  union.  The 
ffovernment.  expected  an  outbreak  at  this  time,  and 
nad  made  military  pr0parations accordingly, i>ut  no 
disturbance  occurred*  Next  day  several  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  arre^tied  for  sedition,  in 
openly  advocating,  an  immediate  appeal  to  afms 
against  England,  and  the  establishment  A>f  an  Irish 
Republic.  Great  excitement  was  cktised  in  Dublin 
by  the  arrest.  Trade  anct  nyanufactures  continue 
much  depressed.  Very  great  financial  difficulties 
prevail  in  l^rance,  and  numerous  failures  have 
taken  place  in  Paris  and  Havre*  A  revolution  took 
place  m  Vienna  on.  the  13th.  Prince  Mettemich 
was  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  Emperqi^  ^pielded  to  the 
demand  of  his  people  for  a  coqstitution.  The 
people  of  Hungary  demanded  a  separate  ministry 
fbr  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian  Empjeror  had  granted 
it.  The  grt^atest  enthusiasm  prevailed  in  Austria, 
and  the  Emperor  was  very  popular.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  people  of  JLombardy  put  no  faith 
in  hi4  promises,  and  a  revolt  had  taken  place  at 
Milan.  The  Viceroy  had  fled,  and  at  the  laf^t  ac- 
counts it  was  supposed  the  people  had  triumphed 
over  the  soldiery.  Commotions  had  taken  place 
in  Prussia,  and  tne  King  had  made  concessions  to 
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the  people,  which  were  received  with  the  sreatest 
enthasiasm.  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  almost 
the  entire  family  of  German  principalities  and 
states,  have  entered  upon  the  career  ol  reform.  A 
Congress  is  to  b^  held  at  Dresden,  to  determine 
upon  the  queistion  of  a  more  complete  confederation 
of  the  German  powers,  ^nd  also  to  decide  upon 
measures  of  constitutional  reform.  The  general 
revolutionizing  of  Europe  puts  an  end  to  the. fear 
of  a  combination  of  despotisms  to  crush  republican- 
ism in  France.  Poland  'id  bow  the  point  of  roosi 
interest  and  apprehension*  One  account  is  that  a 
Republic  has  already  been  proclaimed  at  Cracow; 
but  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  a  rising  is  most  con- 
fidently expected.  The  Pope  has  proclaimed  a  con- 
stitution, in  complitiLnce  with  the  demands  of  his 
people.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  chosen  by  the 
Pope,  is  to  be  constituted  a  Senate,  and  two  delibe- 
,  rative  councils  for  the  formation  of  the  laws  are  t?  be 
established,  called  the  High  Council,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Deputies.  'The  High  Council,,  it  wou^d  appear,* 
is  to  draw  up  projects  of  laws,  and  to  give  itsadvicd 
on  State  questions.  The  Council  of  Deputies  is  to  be 
elective ;  a  property  qualification  being  required  in 
the  electors,  unless  they  belong  to  certain  classed,' as 
metnbers  of  the  colleges,  titular  professors  of  the 
universities,  and  others  having  the  eleCtoi^l  fran- 
chise b^  virtue  of  their  profession  or  office.  The 
profession  of  the  popish  religion  is  necessary  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  oivii  and  political 
rights.  ,      . 


HAVERPORD  SCHOOL.* 

It  is  propoRed  to  open  this  School  on  FoArthrday, 
the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  admission  of 
the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others  professing  with 
them,  who  desire  their  children  to  De  educated  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  ^of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

^    Tne  following' friends  will  constitute  the  Officers 
of  the  Institution; 

LiNPLET  MoRitAT  MooRE,  Principal,  and  Teacher 
of  English  Literature. 

HuQH,  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  .    , 

Joseph  W.  Aldrioh,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  atid 
Greek  Languages  and  Aftcient  Literature. 

Elizabeth  3.  Hoi^cinb,  Matron. 

The  Managers  i>elieve  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  will  enable  then^  to  carry 
oiit,  'in  ao<;ordanQe  with  the  orisinal  design  of  the 
Institutibn,  a  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  constant'  reference  to  moral  training,  and 
the  promotion  of.an  attachment  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  the  Society  -^of  Friends.  The  full 
course  wiU,  as  heretofore,  require  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  will  include  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  History, 
intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
the  evidences  of  Natural  anci  Revealed  Religion, 
Chemistry,  and  several  branches  of  Natural  History. 
Those  students  \yho  shall  have  completed  the  full 
course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candi* 
dat^s  for  the  Diploma. .  Fot  the  accommodation  of 
others  who  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the  studies 

*  This  notice,  which  was  published  in,  the  23d  DUiti- 
ber,  is  inserted  anew  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
nianagen. 


of  the  course,  arrangeroehta  will  be  made,  by  which 
they  will  he  enabled  to  devote  themselveB  to  soch 
brapches  .as  they  may  select.  Stodenls  entering 
the  school  unprepared  to  join  one  of  the  regular 
classed,  will  be  carefully  grounded  in  the  elementary 
studies,  under.the  immediate  direction  of  the  Pria- 
cipal.         .. 

l*he  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptares  will 
be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  an  educa- 
tion to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Society,  conftisient 
with  ite  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are 
e^t^ected  to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  \o 
view,  and  by  example  and  precept  encourage  the 
scholars  to  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  eo- 
deavour  to  instil  into  their  minds  k  love  and  esteem 
for  our  doctrines  and  testimonies.'  The  etudenfs 
are  reouired  to  dress  oonsisteetly  with  the  simpli- 
city^ ot  our  profession.  It  is  particularlif  requested 
that  .every  article  of  dress  be  marked  in  fm  \B\\k  thit 
student^ s  name'.  The'  students  are  to  wear  hats,  and 
not  o^s. 

There  are  two  terms  in  .the  year:  the  Winter 
l^erm  of  six  months,  eommending  on  the  Second 
Fourth  day  in  the  Tenth  monfb,  and  the  Summer 
Term  of  four  nronths.  commencing  on  the  Second- 
fourth  day  in  the  Finh  month.  Ezaminttions  will 
take  place  at  the  close  of  each  term.  Two  ract- 
tipns  of  four  weeks  each  occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and 
the  other  in  the  Autumn ;  during  which  time  the 
students  are  expected  to  make  all  the  necessa^  ar- 
rangements for  the  ensuing  term,  as  no  student  will 
be  permitted  to  be  temporarily  absent,  during  its 
continuance,  unless  on  account  of  the  skskness  of 
himself  or  a  near  relative,  or  for  other  urgent  rea- 
son. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of 
his  application  will  be  communicated  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  persons  thus  notified  of  th^ir  admiasioo 
will  be  considered  responsible,  for  the  araoant 
charged  for  Board  and .  Tuition  for  that  term.  Pa* 
rents  intending  to  remove  their  sons  from  the  School 
at  tbe'cloae  of  the  Winter  term,  will  be  required  to 
give  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or 
before  the  first  of  the  Third  month:  and  if  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Term,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
thd  Eighth  month;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  give 
such  notice,  their  places  will  be  considered  as  en- 
gaged for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  payment  be 
required  accordingly. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  vi2:  (60  at  the  opening, 
and  $60  a(  the  middle  of  the  Winter  Term,  and  180 
at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 
By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

CHAai.Es  Yarn  ALL, 

Secretary, 
No.  39  High  Street,  PhilaJa. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OP  FRIENDS  iK  AMERICA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room^  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Seventh-day 
evenmg,  th^  15th  instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  otboth  sexes  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject  are  particularlv  invited  to  attend. 

CThaales  Ellis,  Secretary. 

PhiLida.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 
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JIOBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

'    (OonUduad  fnim  psg«  40r.) 

We  are  now  io  approach  the  close  of  Alex- 
ander Jaffray*s  career.  On  the  7th  of  the  5th 
month,  1678,  at  the  age  of  fiftj-nine  years,  he 
was  removed  from  among  them,  and  from  the 
warfare  of  tiiis  lift),  in  full  assurance  of  a  glorious 
aiid  immortal  inheritance  among  the  blessed  of  all 
generations. 

Duriog  his  illness,  which  lasted  twelve  dap, 
he  gave  forth,  in  th^  presence  of  many  Fri^ds 
and  others,  very  substantial  attestation  t<^  that 
miost  excellent  dispensation  of  gospel  light  and 
truth,  unto  which  he  had  of  late  years  b«en  viore 
perfectly  and  fully  brought;  19  whioh,  also,  he 
had  given  up  with  all  reaidiness  of  mind  to  walk, 
and  in  defence  of  which,  resignedly  (o  suffer. 
Among  other  expressions,  these  fbUowing  abun- 
dandy  prove  the  blessed  condition  of  his  spirit, 
up  to  the  awful  change. 

He  remarked,  it  was  his  great  joy  and  comfort 
in  that  trying  hour,  that  ever  he  had  been  counted 
worthy  to  bear  a  test^ony  to,  and  suffer  for 
that  invaluable  princijiie  o(  ChrUfs  inxoard  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  het^s  of  the  children  of  men^ 
visiting  qllhy  his  hghty  frace^  and  good  Spirit j 
which  convinced  of  8^n•  And  further,  that 
ths  great  judgment  and  condemnation  of  many 
in  the  nation^  eepeciajiy  the  religioits  profea- 
gor$t  was  and  toould  6e,  their  having  so  slighted 
and  despised^  yea^  hated  this  Divine  lights  and 
the  witneeees  of  it. 

Being  overcome  in  spirit,  he  occasionally 
gaid,  **  Now,  Lord,  let  tliy  servant  depart  ip 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  spiritually  have  seen,  my 
heart  hath  felt,  and,  feeling,  shall  for  ev^  feel 
thy  salvation !" 

He  also  left  this  prediction  among  his  friends, 
that  a  time  of  great  and  pear  trial  was  shortly 
eoming  upon  Friends  in  that  corner  of  the  land,  I 


wherein  hypocrites  should  be  discovered  and 
m£^de  manifest;  but  that  a  faithful  remnant,  even 
the  upright,  lowly  odes,  the  lowly  shrubs,  should 
be  preserved. and  brought  through  the  fiery  trial 
with  great  comfort,  when  ta}l  and  sturdy  oaks 
should  be  overthrown.  And  further,  that  this 
winnowing  season  should  he  attended  with,  or. 
f<dlowed  by,  a  breaking  forth  of  a  greater  glory 
and  power,  than  he. or  others  had  ever  known  in 
that  quarter.  This  remarkable  language  t^as 
judged  to  be  plainly  verified  in  all  its  parts,  as 
well  by  the  gre^t  accession  of  sufferiiigB,  which, 
within  three  years  of  4iis  decease,  was  permitted 
to  befall  the  Friends  of  Aberdeen,  as  by  the  op- 
posite effect  the^e  sufferings  had  upon  the  dedi- 
cated a^id  upon  the  disobedient.  ^ 

Sometim<:s,  when  very  sick,  he  ^ould  bless 
the  Lord*  that  now  fighting  with  a  natural  death, 
be  had  not  an  angry  Ggd  to  deal  with.  «*  Oh  !" 
said  he,  *'  the  sting  of  death  is  fully  gone,  and 
death  is  mine;  being  reconciled  to  me,  as  a 
sweet  passage,  through  Him  that  loved. me.*^ 
And  again,  he  signified,  that  the  Lord  had  given 
him  the  garments  of  praise,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  heaviness.  Another  dme,  seeing  a  candle  in 
the  room  almost  sone  out,  he  said,  **  My  nahiral 
life  is  near  an  end,  like  that  candle,  for  want  of 
nouriahmenf  or  matter  to  entertain  it ;  but  in  this 
[respect]  we  shall  differ,  that  if  it  be  let  alone, 
that  goes  out  with  a  stink,  but  I  sKall  go  out 
with  a  good  savour :  praises  to  my  God  for 
ever!"        / 

A  litde, before  his  breath  ceased,  he  declared, 
He  had  been  with  his  God^  and  had  seen  deep 
things:  about  which  time,  he  was  filled  in  a 
wonderful  manner  with  the  power  of  Christ, 
which  much  affected  those  present ;  and  very. 
shortly  aAer,  he  gently  passed  away  \ 

One  of  the  earliest  minutes  recorded  by  the 
IVJonthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Aberdeen,  in  the 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  has  the  following  simple 
notice  of  his  death  :  '« It  pleased  the  Lord  to  re* 
move  out  of  the  body  eur  dear  and  ^precious 
Friend,  Alexander  Jafuay,  at  his  own  house  at, 
Kingswells,  the  7th  of  the  5th  month,  1673,  at 
one  in  the  morning ;  who  was  buried  in  his  own 
burial-ground  there,  upon  the  8th  day.  He  was 
a  sincere,  upright-hearted  man  aU  his  time,  and 
one  that  had  been  a  seeker  of  the  Lord  from  his 
youth!^^up,  and  had  'much  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
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spirit  of'  holiness  attending  his  ieari^  as  his 
conversation  witnessed ;  and  died  with  blessed 
and  living  testimonies  to  the  honour  of  Trnth, 
before  many  professors  and  profane,  who  came 
to  see  him:" 

The  magistrates '  of  Aberdeen  were  not  dis- 
coui^ed  by  their  late  nnsoccessful  attempts 
against  the  Society  of  FriendSf  but  renewed 
their  application  to  the  King's  Council  at  Edin- 
baigh ;  whilst  those  calted  clergy,  on  their  part, . 
strenuously  solicited  Archbishop  Sharpe's  pa- 
tronage ;  alleging,  that  '^  the  Quakers'  schism, 
was  prejudici^  to  the  interestof  the  Church,  and 
that  by  using  a  separate  burial-place,  they  pre- 
vented the  payment  of  the  fees  customary  on 
these  occasions."  But  this  complaint,  when 
laid  before  the  Council,  was  effectually  obviated 
by  the  representation  of  Friends,  with  regard  to 
their  disinterment  of  the  dead  bodies,  before  re^ 
lated.  The  Council,  on  hearing  both. side?,  did 
not  think  proper  ta  interpose  their  authority  in 
this  case ;  the  deput^on  were  accordingly,  dis- 
missed, and  returned  home,  without  attaining 
their  purpose.  '  . 

This  people,  however,  wet^  not  lonit  le1t  un- 
molested. A  proclamation  had^lately  been  issued 
from  the  King's  Council  against  house  or  field 
conventidest  with  a  bond  attached,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  heads  of  families  and  othets,  obliging 
themselves  and  those  under  them  not  to  keep 
such  meetings  or  be  present  at  thbm,  ubder  a 
penally.  The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  making 
use  of  this  handle,  came  'several  iimes  to  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  that  city,  requiring  all 
present  to  subscribe  the  bond ;  and  on  their  re- 
fusal, took  down  thqir  names.  But,  on  the  7th 
of  5th  month,  1674,  in  particular,  the  provost, 
with  other  magistrates  and  officers,  commanded 
them  to  depart,  and  because  they  revised,  direct- 
ed that  they  should.be  forcibly  put  out  of  their 
meeting-house;  which  was  d6ne.  Friends, 
nevertheless,  quietly  resumed  their  station  within 
the  walls,  on  the  magistrates  withdrawing  from 
the  spot ;  and  in  the  performance.of  their  reason- 
able, unobtrusive  service  towards  their  Maker, 
felt  the  strength  of  his  divine  presence  in  measure 
amongst  them,  wherel)y  some,  particularly  Robert 
Barclay  and  George  Keith,  were  enabled  to  de- 
clare of  his  goodness,  and  vocally  to  celebrate 
his  worthy  name ! 

On  that  and  a  succeeding  day.  Friends  were 
generally  fined  according  to  the  bond  ;  and,  on 
the  15th,  Thomas  Dockery,  an  English  Friend, 
being  engaged  in  prayer,  was  taken  by  the  town- 
sergeants,  and  lodged  in  ^th^  TolboQlh  for  up- 
wards of  thirteen  weeks ;  as  was  also.  William 
Gellie  soon  after,  for  the  fike  o^ence,  during 
nearly  the  same  period.  The  next  e^tep  taken 
against  Friends,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Par* 
liament  against  conventicles,  and  the  order  in 
Council  was4  to  denounce  them  all  by  name 
at  the  market-cross  as  rebels  ag^ainst  the  state, 
and  to  declare  their  personal  property  forfeited 


to  the  King's  use.-  It  will  be  supposed,  that  all 
reaspnable  measures  were  taken  by  a  people  no 
abused,  to  represent  their  ease  to  those  in  power, 
as  well  as  to  remonstrate  with  their  immediate 
oppressors.  'A  declaration  was  addressed  to  the 
Council,  by  the  sufferers,  and  signed  individually 
by  them»  which  seta  forth  in  appropriate  terms 
the  dutifol  demeanour  and  principles  of  this  re- 
ligious body  towards  the  govemmentr-well 
known  even  in  those  eariy  day  s,-"and  their  con- 
scientious scruple  against .  signing  the  bund  in 
question. 

The  example  of  such,  who  in^e  line  of  offi- 
cial duty^  should  have  been  a  terrqr  only  to  evil- 
doers, no  doubt  would  operate  powerfully  in 
encouraging  the  more  ignorant  and  debased 
among  the  peoplci  to  acts  of  turbulent  malice ; 
while  the  incentives  to  persecution  openly  offer- 
ed to  both  these  classes,  by  the  teachers  of  reli- 
gion,  must  have  had  a  stiU  greater  effect  The 
meetings  of  Friends  were,  in  consequence,  not 
unfreqnently. attended  by  those,  whose  minds 
seemed  bent  on  disturbance  and  despitefulness. 
One  envious  opposer,  David  Rait,  was  especially 
active*:  for  the  space  of  two  years,  was  he  in  the 
practice  of  using  all  endeavours  to  interrupt  them 
in  the  hoars  appropriated  for  divine  worship ; 
being  usually  accompanied  and  abetted  by  a 
number  of  the  coll&ge  students,  whose  conduct 
was  insulting  and  outrageous  in  the  extreme. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Fern,  who  came 
from  England  to  visit  his  brethren  in  Scotland, 
vras  concerned  to  preach  in  one  of  their  public 
meetings ;  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  ^as  often 
,taterrupted  by  this  David  Rait,  whom  he  repeat- 
edly cautioned  to  desist  from  so;  evil  a  practice 
as  this  of  turbulent  railing ;  at  length,  after  long 
foirbeaTance,  he  solemnly  warned  him  to  beware, 
lest  he  should  very  shortly  incur  some  remarka- 
ble judgment  from  the  hand  of  God.  Within  a 
few  days  after,  diis  wicked  man  fell  under  ex- 
treme anguish  and  terror  of  conscience,  crying 
out  continually,  that  the  jud^ents  of  God  were 
upon  him  for  his  abuses  and  molestations  of  this 
people  in  their  religious  meetings.  Under  which 
concern,  he  was  incessantly  restless,  until  he  had 
sent  for  Dav^d  and  Robert  Barclay  from  Ury  to 
visit  him;  upbn  whose  coming,  with  some 
Friends  from  Aberdeen,  he  begged  them,  with 
many  tears,  to  forgive  him,  crying  out,  "  Help, 
help,  help  !  I  never  wronged  any  but  you,  and 
will  beg  your  help  on  my  knees,**  &Xi\  Moved 
.with  compassion.  Friends  not  only  expressed 
their  forgiveness  of  him,  but  prayed  mito  the 
Lord  on  his  behalf ;  after  which  he  recovered, 
and  his  mitid  became  easy  and  quiet.  On  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  this'  man,  notwithstand- 
ing, returned  to  his  former  practices,  the  iniquiqi 
of  which  seemed  to  be  agmvated  by  his  notori- 
ous ingratitude.  Thus  he  continued,  until  a 
spirit  of  distra<^tion  seized  and  settled  on  him, 
under  which  he  ended  his  days. 
On  the  I4th  of  the  2d  month,  1675,  apuUie 
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eonfereiiee  or  diflpote  was  held  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  people,  be- 
tween Robert  Barchiy/and  Qeorge  Keith  on  one 
part,  and  some  students  of  divinity,  so  called,  on 
the  other:  the  occasioa  of  which  was  this. 
Robert  'Barclay,  with  a  view  of  rescuing  the 
Society  from  the  odium  under  which  they  lay, 
through  [rross  misrepresentation  of  theit  doetrih^ 
from  the^pnlpitSt  published  hb  **  Tfusts,^^  which 
was  the  grouifd-work  of  the  "Apology;"  giving 
a  brief  and  plain  account  of  the  priilciples  owned 
by  them,  that  the  public  might  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  candidly  considering  the  subject.  At 
the  end  of  these  Propositions,  he  o^ered  to  de* 
fend  them  in  those  places  where'  they  had  been 
thus  misrepresented,  and  against  such  persons 
as  had  so  traduced  them.  But  none  of  these, 
\  the  public  preachers,  choosing  to  accept 
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the  proposal^  and  by  a  fair  and  sober  discussion 
to  inform  themselves  what  th^y  were;  this 
method  seems  to  have  been  pitched  npon;^ 
namely,  to  select  |K>me  from  among  the  students 
of  their  University  to  take  up  the  cause,  as  of 
themselves ;  that  if  those  termed  Quakers  should 
have  the  advantage,  the  consequence  would  be 
immaterial,  in  a  contest  with  young  men. 
Friends  were  under  no^  obligation  to  join  issue 
with  these  youths,  as  it  was  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  public  preachers,  who-  propagated  these  mis- 
Tdpresenfations,  the. proposal  was  made.  But, 
a»  they  were  not  afraid  of  meeting-  the  greatest 
and  ablest,  so  the  Truth,  they  thought,  led  them 
not  to  despise  any,  who  might  be  disposed  in  a 
becoming  manner  to  treat  with  them  on  th^ 
**  reason  of  (he  hope  "  that  was  in  them.  The 
dispute  was  accordingly  held  for  the  appoihted 
spMse  of  three  hours ;  but  terminated,  as  such 
disputes  generally  do,  in  tumult  and  disorder ; 
the  students  handling  serious  subjects  with  levity, 
and  at  las^  triumphing  in  a  victory  which  they 
had  not  obtained.  Having  numbers  on  their 
side,  they  used  clamour  and  personal  abuse,  and 
woonding  them  with  clods  and  stones,  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  debate.  But  the  result  proved  on 
which  side  the  advantage  lay;  jTor'four  of  the 
stodents  present,  though  not  disputants,  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  Friends* 
principles,  that  they  joined  them  in  society,  and 
gave  forth  a  written  declaration  under  their  hand, 
stating  the  grounds  of  their  change,  which  was 
alierward  printed  at  the  close  of  a  controversial 
piece  of  Robert  Barclay's,  in  reply  to  the 
students'  Objections. 

CTo  becontinaed.) 


DIVINE  LOVE. 

"  Divine  Love,  which  enlarges  the  heart  t6^ 
ward  mankind  universally,  is  that  alone  which 
slope  every  corrupt  strei^m,  and  opens  those 
channels  of  business  and  cotnmerce,  where  no- 
thing runs  that  is  not  pure ;  and  so  establishes 
our  going««  that  when  in  our  labours  we  medi- 


tate on  the  universal  love  of  God,  and  the  har- 
mony of  holy  angels;  the  serenity  of  our  minds 
may  never  be  clouded  in  remembering  that  some 
part  of  our  employments  tends  to  support  cus- 
toms which  have  their  foundation  in  the  self- 
seeking  spirit."-^oAn  Woolman. 


^      THE  DESERTED  SAILOR. 
(C6tteluded  froitt  page  4T7.) 

On  the  1st  of  June,  ttiere  is  this  touching  entry 
in  the  journal:— <«  It  would  be  needless  to  write 
how  often  my  eyes  are  cast  upon  the  sea  to  look 
for  shipping ;  and  every  little  atom  in  the  sky  I 
take  for  a  sail ;  then  f  look  till  my  eyes  dazzle, 
and  immediately  the  object  disappears.  When 
I  was  put  on  shore,  the  captain  told  me  it  was 
the  time  of  year  for'  shipping  to  pass  this  way, 
which  makes  me  look  out  the  more  diligently." 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  this  month,  he 
had  but  two  quarts  of  water  left  in  his  cask,  and 
this  was  so  muddy,  as  only  Co  be  drinkable  aAer 
straining  through  a  '  handkerchief.  He  then 
thought  of  digging  for  water.  AAer  digging  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet,  he  found  not  so  mu6h  as 
a  trace  of  moisture^  and  he  desisted  from  his 
labour  with  feelings  easier  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. At  this  time  deep  considerations  of  his 
apparently  approaching  death  filled  Jiis  mind, 
and  he  spent  many  hours  in  prayer  and  in  solemn 
meditations  upon  a  future  state.  On  the  .morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  June,  feint  and  sick  with  thirst, 
he  drank  his  last  portion  of,  Water  tq  the  very 
dregs,  and  in  the  strength  of  it  he  went  out  on  a 
fresh  search  for  some  of  this,  precious  fluid. 
After  four  hours*  tedious  walking  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  he  at  length  became  so  weary  and  faint, 
as  to  be  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  and  he 
lay  down  wishing  he  might  die.  His  situation 
was  that  of  the  fainting  Hagar  in  the  wilderness, 
and  his  deliverance  w^  to  prove  as  signal. 
Rising  at  length  from  the  earth,  jie  walked 
slowly  over  the  rocks  towards'  hie  tent,,  as  he 
thought  to  die.  But  not  so :  his  eye  was  led  to 
a  hollow  place  in  a  rock,  toward  which  he 
eagerly  sprang.  Who  can  paint  his  joy,  or 
describe  his  gratitude,  on  finding  that  it  contain- 
ed a  little  silver  rill  of  water,  pure,  Qold,  and 
fresh !  The  poor  fellow  cast  himself  on  the 
earth,  and  di:ank  most  immoderately  of  the  deli- 
cious fluid.  In  the  intoxication  of  his  joy  he 
sat  down  by  ils  side,  and  drank  again  and  sigain 
of  its  life-giving  draught.  The  treasures  of  the 
whole  earth  were  poor  and  mean  in  comparison 
with  that  tiny  streamlet  Evening  was  closing 
in,  and  taking  care  to  mark  well  its  position,  he 
returned  to  his  tent  with  a  step  more  elastic  than 
he  had  yet  known,  and  a  heart  brimful  of  grati- 
tude and  joy.  Thus  one  source  of  his  deepest 
anxiety  was,  for  the  fitae  at  least,  diminished. 
He  was  now  able'  ^o  use  the  water  freely ;  but 
whether  from  previous  excessive  over-fatigue,  or 
as  the  consequence  of  a  long  disappointed  hope, 
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cannot  b^  said,  but  it  is  evident  that  now  symp- 
toms of  delirium  began  to  appear,  and  of  these 
he  was  himself  conscious.  Strange  fancies  filled 
his  miiid  at  times,  which  disappeared  at  other 
times.  Possibly,  from  the  free  use  of  water, 
these  symptoms,  which  might  have  taken  a  part 
of  their  origin  inthe  want  of  that  fluid,  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  entries  in  the  journal  resume 
their  usual,  simple  character.  For  some  time 
past  his  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  had  failed  hiip, 
and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  that  not  so 
much  as  a  shrub  existed  in  the.  island,  he  bega|i 
to  despair  of  again  tasting  cooked  food,  When 
one  day,  as  he  paced  along  the  beach,  a  good- 
siaed  tree  was  cast  ashore.  This  he  cut  iu  half, 
and  was  thus  resupplied  with  fire  materials  for  a 
litfle  time.  Another  difficulty  then  opposed  him: 
he  was  quite,  unable  to  procure  any  (tefih  food  ; 
and  with  a  "  raging  hunger  "  preying  upon  himt 
he  wa&dered  about  the  island  seeking  it  in  vain. 
As  if  to  heap  misfortune  on  his  devoted  heaid, 
the  increased  power  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
blistered' his  face,  dried  up  his  well.  Previdusly 
to  this  be  had  filled  his  cask,  ^nd,  for  conveni- 
ence sake,  had  removed  must  of  his  .things  to  a 
cave  ne^r  to  the  w«ll.  Thus  were  ^11  his  first 
anxieties  renewed  again,  while  there  remained  to 
him  less  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  struggle 
against  them.  One  day  as  he  wandered  along 
the  shore,  he  was  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
rude  cross  in  the  distance.  On  approaching  it, 
he  found  it  the  grave-mark,  as  he  coBJectured,  of 
some  one  buried  in  that  spot.  This  was  the 
first  token  he  had  perceived  in  the  island  of  a 
previous  visit  by  his  fellow-men;  and  while  it 
kindled  hope,  it  was  also  full  of  melancholy 
promptings  upon  his  own  condition.  He,  too, 
appeared  to  be  cast  there  as  one  dead,  yet  with 
this  difierence-^as  one  deserted  in  his- death. 
This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another  month. 
In  ppite  of  the  most  diligent  search,  water  was 
not  to  be  found.  On  the  laat  day  in  June  he 
writes  with  mournful  brevity,  "  There  is  now 
not  one  drop  I" 

July  opened  upon  tins  uaiserable  man  with  all 
tli^  intense  heat  of  the.  seasoji  in  that  latitude. 
In  one  of  his  water-seekii^  expeditions,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  large  flocks  of  goats,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundreds-.  He  vainly  endea- 
vored to  pursue  them  ;  but  they  proved  far  too 
swift  for  his  decaying  strength,  and  bounded 
away,  leaving  him  in  hid  desoUtion.  Great 
flocks  of  sea-fowl  were  often  visible  in  \he  strand, 
in  such  numbers,  that,  when  they  took  wing  ^t 
his  approach,  they  appeared  like  a  deQse  cloud, 
which,  coming  between  him  and  the  sun,  com- 
pletely intercepted  the  light.  Oncer  he  found  a 
brush  on  the  sh9re,  and  early  in  August  he  dis- 
covered other  traces  of  the  visits  of  previous 
voyagers,  finding  in  a  rocl^— -jsvhich,  at  a  distance, 
looked  something  like  a  rude  cottage-r-soQie  old 
nails,  and  pieces  of  broken  glass  botdes,  and  also 
a  piece  of  a  broken  oar.    He  now  called  to  mmi 


his  early  attempt  ait  horticulture,  and  set  out  for 
the  spot  where  he  had  planted  his  peas  and 
onions,, near  to  the  place  where  he  had  first 
pitched  his  tent.  He  saw  from  a  litUe  distance, 
to  his  joy,  that  some  green  plants  appeared  on 
the  spot,  and  on  drawing  near,  he  found  that  a 
few  had  spruhg  up;,  but  as  if  the  withering 
hand  was  upon  him  in  all  things,  the  rest  had 
been  utterly  devoured  by  vermin.  For  the  period 
of  three  months  there  had  not  fallen  a  half  hoMr's 
rain  on  the  island.  At  this  period  of  his  history, 
with  his  miseries  increasing  upon  him,  he  thus 
writep :  *v My  heart  isao  full,  that  my  pen  cannot 
utter  it.  I  now  and  then  find  a  little  water, 
which  the  goats  have  left  me»  I  always  scoop 
it  up  to  th^  last  drop,  and  use  it  very  sparingly." 
On  one  of  his  yisits  to  his  old  tent,  while  inside 
it,  h&  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  noise, 
as  if  a  **  hundred  coppersmiths  were  at  work." 
His  alarm  continued  Qtitil  he  resolved  to  search 
for  the  cause  of  this  conimotlon,  and  ascending  a 
hill,  he  discovered  itti  origin  in  the  chattering  of 
a  vast  flock  of  birds,  w.hich  whirred  into  die  air 
aitf  soon  as  they  perceived  him.  This  litde  dis- 
covery greatly  relieved  his  mind,  which,  under 
the  horrors  of  his  situation,  was  'become  much 
enfeebled.  He  measured  the  contents  of  his 
water-cask,,  and  found  he  had  but  six  gallons 
lefu  He  drank  by  measure,  and  eked  out  his 
allowance  as  much  as  he  could,  abstaininjg  from 
boiling  His  food.  The  entries  in  his  journal 
preserve  a  nielancholy  monotony — **  Went  out 
to  search  for  water,  but  in  vain,''  is  the  only 
memorandum  fdr  many  daya.  How  earnestly 
he  now  lifted  up  his  prayers  add  his  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  may  well  be  imagined  !  But  that  say- 
ing was  tru^  of  them  which  had  its  primary  re- 
ference to  aik)ther  race,^*/rhe  heaven  that  is 
over  thy  bead  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that 
is  under  thee  shall  be  iron."  **  I  looked  up," 
he  writes,  **  to  the  heavens  alt  round  me,  to  see 
if  the  sky  was  overcast,  xhat  I  might  have  some 
hopes  of  raijQ ;.  but  all,  to  my  sorrow,  was  very 
clear."  He  was  now  frequently  out  until  eve- 
ning Ipoking  for  water,  and  many  times  was  far 
from  home,  as  the  shades  of  night  approached* 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  sun  having  set, 
he  was  compelled  to  sleep  away  from  his  cave: 
having  laid  down,  his  slumbers  were  soon  dis- 
turbed by  new  tormentors ;  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  rats  spurrounded  him,  as  put  him  in 
considerable  jeopardy  of  being  devoured  aUve. 
He  took  good  care  after  this  to  return  to  his  cave 
before  dark*  Despair  was  now  rapidly  seizing 
his  mind,  resisted  only  by  a  few  feeble  struggles 
of  expiring  hope:  he  had  now  "given up  all 
hopes  of  finding  any  water,"  and  wandered  on 
the  strand  lost  in  distraction.  Here  he  espied  a 
turde,  which  he  succeeded  in  killing ;  and  be 
slaked  his  burning  thirst  with  thegreatest  avidity 
in  the  creature's  blood.  At  a  later  neriod,  he 
found  some  relief  in  drinking  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl ;  but  both  proved  ill 
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substitutes  for  water,  snd  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness,  which  he  ardently  hoped*  might  end  his 
sufferings.  His  head  swelied,  he  became  dizzy, 
and  was  frequently  delirious  :  he  could  rtolonger 
walk,  and  could  only  crawl  from  place  to  place. 
Ue  pf\en  crawled  up  to  a  turde,  w'hich,  with  his 
razor,  he  killed,  and  then  the  pooir  fellow  lay  by 
its  side  quenching  his  thirst  in  its  life-blood. 
And  now  approaches  the  close  of  this  mournful 
history.  Burnt  up  ^ith  thirst,  he  drank,  in  des- 
peration, a  quantity  of  sqU  water  ;  but  this  had 
nearly  proved  injmediately  fetal  to  him.  Now, 
ia  a  few  aflbcting  words,  he  scrawls,  **  I  am  so 
much  decayed,  that  I  am  a  perfect  skeletoti,  and 
cannot  write  the  particular^,  my  hand  shalvcs 
•o."  Further  on— "  My  wood- is  all  gone!'* 
*♦  I  hope  the  Lord  Will  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul."  The  last  entry  isnon  the  I4th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  unhappy  outcast  records  th^  short 
and  simple  words,  "All  as  before  !'*   ' 

Thus  perished  the  deserted  sailor,  aAer  Ihe 
endurance  of  bodily  and  menta)  agonies,  for  up- 
wards of  five  months,  a  part  of  which  only  would 
have  sufiioed  to  unseat  the  reason  of  many  men. 
Yet  this  unhappy  man  need  not  have  died :  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  che- 
mistry would  have  saved  "him.  We  were  struck 
recently  with  the  expedient  of  some  sailors  in 
procuring  fresh  water  from  salt,  which,  though 
perfecdy  familiar  to  us  before,  deserves  note. 
The  apparatus  was  an  iron  pot,  a  wooden  lid,  and 
a  musket  barrel.  By  this  means  a  good  supply 
of  pure  fresh  water  was  obtained  by  distilling  the 
salt  water.  So  might  our  outcast  have  saved 
himself  from  death.  How  easy  to  make  a  still 
of  the  teakettle  which  he  had,  and  a  worm  of 
the  musket  bark^l !  Two  or  three  hours  thus 
spent  every  day,  might  have  supplied  him  with 
sufficient  fresh  water  for  all  his  necessities, 
and  preserved  him  from  the  dreadful  death  which 
overcame  him.  Not  knowing  into  whose  hands 
these  pages  may  fall,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  repeating  this  homely  suggestion  here. 
How  diifferent  now  is  the  aspect  of  this  once 
melancholy  island !  Many  acres  of  the  Green 
Mountain  are  under  cultivation ;  esculents  of  all 
kinds  grow  in  abundance ;  roads  have  been  made, 
a  plentiful  spring  of  water  has  been  discovered, 
whose  contents  are  conveyed  by  iron  pipes  to  a 
large  tank  in  the  English  fort  Cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  livestock  enliven  the  hills,  where 
wild  goats  still  wander  in  immense  numbers. 
An  importation  of  terriers  has  exterminated  the 
rats.  Fruits  of  varifous  kinds  adorn  and  enrich 
the  gardens.  A  safe  anchorage  has  bee^i  found, 
in  which  many  a  g-allant  ship  has  ridden  ;  and 
a  government  establishment  gives  Ascension  its 
laws  and  orders.  Thus  have  the  united  efforts 
of  men  caused  this  "wilderness  to  smile  and 
Uossom  as  the  rose,"  where  all  the  energies  of 
one  unhappy  individuat,  proved  insufficient  tp 
deliver  himself  from  the  combined  terrors  of  thirst 
and  hunger. — Chambers's  Joiimql. 


From  Ute  (London)  Friend! 

The  Condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  and 
the  evils  arising  from  the  pr^ent  distribution 
of  landed  projperty,  with  suggestions  for  a 
remedy.    By  Jonathan  Pim. 

(Concluded  from  page  471.) 

Substantially  we  agree  in  the  vi<3w  here  taken, 
since,  though  we  would  not  by  law  establish'  the 
privilege  of  primogeniture,  we  would  not  (as  is 
the  case  in  France)  by  law  abolish  it. 

■We  may  be  thought  to  attach  to6  great  im- 
portance to  the  views  propounded  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages, -and  to.  overlook  various  other 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Ilreland,  which 
also  oppose  her  advancement  in  true  civilization. 
We  can  assure  such  an  observer,  (and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us,) 
that  we  are  riot  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
othi^r  causes  operating  upon  her.  In  the  human 
system,  disease  frequently  appears  in  a  compli- 
pated  form,  but  if  one  great  portion  can  be  healed, 
it  often  leads,  from  the  sympathy  of  the  several 
parts,  to  the  recovery  of  otheVs.  Just  so  it  is  in 
the  social  economy.  The  removal  of  one  great 
pressure  upon  the  spring  of  a  people's  energy, 
will  often  open  the  way  and  give  strength  for 
many  wholesome  enterprises.  Human  energy 
may  give  fertility  to  rocks,  qr  create  wealth 
where  the  soil  can  hardly  be  said  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  pebple ;  arts,  navigation  and 
commerce  may  supply  the  means  of  profitable 
exchange  with  the  producers  of  food  on  more 
congenial  soils ;  but  Irelancj,  whatever  her  arts 
or  commerce  may  be  brought  to  effect,  is  formed 
to  be  a  food-producing  country.  Her  natural 
riches  are  to  be  found  m  her  fertile  soil,  and  in 
her  mild  and  father  humid  climate,  so  favoural^le 
for  the  development  of  most  vegetable  products. 
It  is  in  this  land  that  we  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  starving  labourers,  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  wants,  a  still  laiiger  amount  of  uncultivated 
land,  capable,  by  a  moderate  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  owners,  of  giving  wealth  to  th^m,  and  of 
diffusing,  by  the  supply  of  profitable  labour, 
ample  means  of  support  to  every  Ir)sh  peasant. 
The  grand  impediment  to  the  development  of  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  is  found  in  the  legal  bonds  by 
which  it  ia,  to  so  large  an  extent,  held.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  who,  though  the  nominal  lords, 
are  utterly  unable  to  discharge  any  duty  of  pro- 
prietorship, add  who  are  also  unable  to  divide 
and  sell  their  estates  to  capitalists,  whose  object 
would  be  to  render  them  productive,  aud  who  in 
effectipg  this  object,  could  not  fail  to  provide 
foo^  and  clothing  for  her  wretched  peasantry. 
This  statement  is  no  dream  over  an  English  fir^ 
side;  but  is  the  sober  judgment  of  some  of  the 
most  ititelligent  and  independent  men  in  our 
sister  isle.  Very  early  in  the  course  of  the 
present  distress,  Jonathan  Pim  pointed  out  in  a 
pamphlet  this  great  seat  of  his  country's  ills,  and 
the .  sanie  service  was  done  simultaneously  and 
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in  a  very  able  manner,  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
public  office  in  Dublin.  Both  these  psunphlets 
were  issued  anonymously,  but  they  have  elicited 
much  useful  information,  and  we  have  not  met 
with  a  single  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  carefully  into  the  question,  who  difiers 
essentially  from  th^  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
essays  referred  to. 

While  thus  anxious  to  see  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  of  Ireland  opened  to  her  starving  labour- 
ers, we  are  not  insensible  to  considerations,  pro- 
bably present  to  some  of  our  readers'  minds, 
arising  out  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
The  moral  condition  of  any  people  is  the  great 
test  of  their  civilization,  and  we  admit  that,  thus 
tried,  Irelax^d  does  stand  very  low.  Her  evils 
are  fu|idamentally  moral.  The  mischiefs  con- 
nected with  her  land  tenure,  under  ah  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  and  virtuous  aristocracy,  mig/U 
have  been  so  small  9s  to  present  9  v0ry  favour- 
able specimen  of  social  condition  and  civilization. 
It  might  possibly  ha,ye  been  such  as  to  form  a 
plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
system.  The  evil  of  bankrupt  .0 wner^,  of  estates 
under  the  miserable  management  of  agents  of  ihe 
Court  of  Chancery  and  of  Mortgagees,  would  be 
nearly  unknown;  the  complication  of  tides,  to 
land,  connected  with  tfie  endless  course  of  sub- 
letting on  perpetuity  leases,  and  the  host  of  1^1 
practitioners  and'  officers,  which  the  very  desti- 
tujion  of  the  country  has  called  forth  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  people,  ^^duld  never  have 
existed.  The  tenantry,  under  the  benignant 
sway  of  their  hereditary  lords,  would  have  fairly 
shared  with  them  in  the  products  of  their  toil, 
and  have  held  their  lands  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  the  unwritten  compact  of  kind- 
ness and  fidelity.  This,  however,  is  bat  a  dream 
of  what  is  theoretically  possible.  It  is  true  there 
are  scarcely  any  political  circumstances  under 
which  a  reaUy  moral  people  may  not  enjoy  a 

Cat  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Ire- 
d,  had  she  been  an  island  of  saints,  might 
have  prospered  under  all  her  disadvantages. 
But  we  must  deal  with  probabilities,  and  con- 
sider mankind  as  they  are  found  in  the  world  we 
live  in.  We  must  dwell  more  on  the  great  ten- 
dencies of  things,  than  on  the  possibility  of  op- 
posing those  tendencies.  Hisiory,  ancient  and 
modem,  confirms,  we  believe,  the  doctrine  that 
the  division  of  a  country  into  few  territorial 
holdings,  whether  the  proprietors  be  poor  or 
rich,  is  unfavourable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
people,  in  arts  or  morals. 

"  Spain  is  held  in  large  estates  strictly  entailed. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  deprived  of  all 
interest  in  the  soil;  The  ,land  is  ill-cultivated. 
Her  peasantry  are  indolent  and  poof.  M*Cul- 
loch,  m  reference  to  the  low  state  of  agriculture, 
makes  the  following  remarks :  *  Probably  moral 
causes  have  bad  still  more  influence  thanphysi- 
cal,  in  retarding  the  profrress  of  agriculture  in  the 
Peninsula.    At  the  head  of  the  former,  must  be 


placed  the  vast  extent  of  the  lands,  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  clergy  and  corporatiohs.  Mr. 
Townsend  mentions,  that  the  estates  of  three 
great  lords,  the  Dukes  of  Osuna,  Alba,  aad  Me- 
dina CobH,  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense 
province  of  Andalusia ;  and  several  in  the  other 
provinces  are  hardly  less  extensive.  These  vast 
possession^  are  uniformly  held  under  strict  en- 
tail. The  younger  branches  of  the  great  families, 
thou^  they  inherit  all  their  pride,  inherit  little 
or  none  of  their  wealth.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  exceedmgly  ill-educated,  and  when  not  em- 
ployed in  govemment-eervice,  pass  their  days  m 
a  state  of  slothful  dependence.  Arthur  Yoong, 
in  his  time,  attributed  the  unimproved  stale  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  chiefly  id  the  Extent  of 
estates,  the  absence  of  some  very  great  propiie- 
tors,  and  the  inattention  of  aU.  The  peasants  are 
a  miserable  set  that  live  in  poor  cabins,  without 
other  chimnies  than  a  hc^e  in  ike  roof  lo  let  the 
smoke  out.  Since  Youngs  time  some  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  but  it  still  appears  to  be 
in  a  'miserable  condition.  M'CuUoch  thus  de- 
scribes it : — *  The  division  of  the  iriand  into  im- 
mense estates,  most  of  which  were  acquned  bj 
Spanish  grandees,  the  want  of  leases  and  die 
restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the 
lowiest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Since 
1750,  however,  improvemenls  of  various  kinds 
have  been  slowly,  but  gradually  gaining  ground; 
and  within  the  last  few  years,  several  important 
and  stibstantial  reforms  have  been  introduced, 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  conspire  to  raise  this 
flne  island  from  the  abyss  into  wliieh  it  had  been 
thrown  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government'  'The 
beneficial  eflects  of  a  numerous  proprietary  are 
equally  evident,  whether  we  look  to  the  cold  end 
sterile  lands  of  Norway,  to  the  carefhlly  irri- 
gated plains  of  northern  Italy,  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Switaerland,  or  the  swampy  pold- 
ers of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  Norway,  the 
land  is  parcelled  ^ut  into  small  estates,  affording 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  and,  in  a  moderate 
degree,  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  but  nothing 
more.  With  a  population  of  910,000  inhibi- 
tants,  about  the  year  1810,  there  were  41,0M 
estates." 

The  reader  of  Jonathan  Pim's  work  will  find 
other  valuable  illustrations  of  the  evils  connected 
with  the  system  of  land  ownership  prevailingly 
Ireland,  as  well  as  of  the  social  benefits  arising 
(m  popish  as  well  as  protestant  countiies)  from 
the  multiplication  of  moderate-sized,  or  eren 
small  freeholds.  These  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try have  an  important  influence  -on  the  moral 
condition  of  its  people.  The  bold  and  dear- 
thinking  Arnold  was  of  opinion,  that  ••eoroe- 
thing  must  he  done  (in  England)  to  restrain  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  property  in  single 
hands,  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  and  secure  Its 
ppssession  by  the  mass  of  the  community. 
But  if  danger  to  our  country  be  brooding  in  the 
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lar^  territorial  poeaesaions  of  our  ex^merchants 
and  maaafacturerSf  what  must  be  the  misehiefs 
under  which  our  poor  sister  has  been  suffering 
for  ages*  ^ndt  is  now  suffering,  with  an  ii^tensity 
whi6h  cannot  be  pourtrayed?  The  Utopian 
picture  which  we  ha?e  drawn  of  benignant  and 
▼irtuoos  lords  and  a  happy  peasantry,  must  be, 
we  fear,  reversed,  to  present  to  us  a  correct  view 
of  the  past,  and  we  say  it  with  regret  and  shame, 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  with  reference 
Id  the  higher,  fully  as  much  as  to  the  lower 
portions  of  her  people.  Everything  which 
could  be  coneeiyed  as  likely  io  aggraTate  tf^ 
evils  of  h§r  system  of  landhokUng  has  fallen  upon 
her.  The  people  (we  mean  thjo  mcmy  free*bom 
subjects  of  the  imperial  crown)  have  partaken 
little  of  the  sympathy  of  the. /mo.  In  ordinary 
times  the  death  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry  by 
famine,  a  matter  of  4ot  unfrequent  occurrence, 
has  hardly  excited  the  attention  in  Ireland, 
which  the  accidental  death  of  a  single  passenger 
en  one  of  our  railways  produces  in  England. 
We  anxiously  inquire  into  the  cause<of  such  an 
accidenty  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  or  of 
l^gal  interference,  if  needful,  is  brought  to  bear 
open  any  circumstances  of  neglect  or  any  defect 
in  the  system  of  a  railway  company.  A  aimiilar 
feeling  is  excited,  if  the  death  of  a  pauper  in  our 
workhouses  is  reported  to  have  been  hastened 
by  the  n^ect  of  medical  or  other  care.  Alas ! 
this  care  for  human  life,  without  respect  to  rank 
or  station,  we  regret  to  say,  is. very  imperfectly 
recognised  in  Ireland,  and  the  fear  of  being 
thought  to  sympathize  with  assassination  shall 
not  deter  v^  from  saying,  that  wherever  the  lives 
of  the  masa  of  the  people  are  held  so  cheap  as 
they  a{6  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  reasonable 
ground  to  expect  that  they  should  maintain  a 
dread  of  shedding  blood — a  strong  sense  of  the 
inviolability  of  human  life. 

This  cheapness  of  human  life,  we  do  believe. 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  laws  which 
obfltmct  the  free  sale  of  land,  and  the  compli- 
cation of  titles,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  alter*  The  absence  of  a  middle 
class  in  ao  lar^e  a  portion  of  Ireland,  we  believe 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  that  wicked  code 
of  penal  lawa  against  popery,  by  which  the  name 
of  Protestantism  has  been  branded  with  disgrace. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  .abolition  of  those 
Imws,  if  the  land  had  been  free,  if  all  classes  of 
the  Irish  could  have  invested  their  property  in 
their  native  soil,  we  doubt  not  that  even  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught,  where  at  this  moment  starva- 
tion ^and  disease  are  so  laigely  doing  the  work  of 
death,  there  would  have  been,  a  con»derable 
number  of  smaller  and  larger  freeholders  living 
on  their  unencumbered  lands,  and  who,  not  de- 
pendent on  the  potato  crop,  and  giving  employ-' 
ment  to  labourers,  would  have  been  able  to  meet 
the  loss  of  one  article  of  their  produce,  and  to 
have  rendered  the  needful  aid  to  their  poorer 


neighbours.  But'  the  assertion  is  sometimes 
hazarded,  that  Popery  is  incompaiiblt  with  a 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people.  We  really 
believe  that  we  have  as  high  an  estimate  of  the 
influence  and  importance  of  true  protestant  prin- 
ciples, on  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  mbst  of  oar 
readers,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pros- 
perous industry  and  the  general  social  condition 
of  several  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  yuihiah 
the  peasantry  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
interest  in  the  soil.  *'  The  fertility  and  careful 
cultivation  of  Lombardy  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller." — **  Savoy,  though  a  poor  country, 
produces  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants. Small  reservoirs  are  prepared  near 
tiie  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  from  which 
water  is  let  out  at  pleasure  in  spring  and  summer, 
while  to  prevent  the  eartii  from  being  washed 
down  the  declivity,  small  stone  walls  are  erected, 
so  that  by  dint  of  skil)  and  industry,  cultivation 
Is  extended  over  tracts  Which  would  otherwise 
be  a  continued  surface' of  naked  rock."  These 
peasants  are  Roman  Catholics;  but  they  are  most 
of  them  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  they  cultivate. 
We  need  not  call  to  the  reader's  mind  the  pea- 
santry of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Switzerland, 
and  several  other  districts^'  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligious circumstances  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are 
not  absolute  impedipneots  to  their  becoming  useful 
and  respectable  citizens  of  the  state.  Unfeign- 
edly  should  wd  rejoice  to  see  a  Luther,  a  Geoige 
Fox,  or  a  Jphn  Wesley,  raised  up  in  Ireland  to 
do  the  work  of  an.  Evangelist  in  the  authority  of 
truth  and  love.  But  it  is  not.  in  our  power  to 
call  forth  such  agencies.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can.  It  is  something  to  remove  stumblitig-blocks 
out  of  the  way ;  and  in  Ireland  they  have  been 
and  still  are  many  and  great.  Wiih  a  single 
eye  to  our  common  Father,  let  us  fulfil  the  law 
of  justice  and  mercy  towai;ds  our  brethren. 

Many  in  England,  as  well  .as  in  Ireland,  have, 
we  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  to  men's  bodies  as  well  as  souls, 
sought  to  relieve  the  manifold  sorrows  akid  sick- 
nesses of  a  famine^atricken  population.  They 
have  done  well;  their,  christian  aympathy  has 
warmed  many  a.  heart  witii  gratitude  to  Ood  and 
man,  whilst  supplying  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
nakedness.  It  is  nbt  written  on  earth  what  has 
been  and  may  be,  all  the  fruits  of  this  work  of 
mercy.  But  \hi  us'  not  think  our  work  is  done. 
If  it  were  our  plain  duty  not  to  shut  up  our 
bowel?  of  eoinpassion  against  the  hunger  of  our 
perishing  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland,  are  we 
not  called  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  needs  ta  perform  the 
charity,  so  much  higher  than  that  of  alms,  of 
helping  the  poor  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  help 
themselves? 


A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment which  must  pnt  a[  period  to  .all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed  of 
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the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational  regu- 
lation of  bar  lives;  nor  would  ever  anything 
wicked*  or  often  anything  absurd,  be  undertaken 
or  prosecuted  by  him  who  should  begin  every 
day  with  a  serious  reflection  that  he  is  born  to 
die. — Dr,  Johnson, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1848. 


We  copy  into  the  present  number  an  interesting 
Biticle  on  the  African  slave  trade,  from  the  London 
Anti-Sltfvery  Reporter  of  last  month^  which  brings 
again  into  view  the  astounding  and  melancholy 
fact,  tbat  this  desolating  commerce  continues  undi- 
mtnishedj  notwithstanding  the.  exertions  and  ex- 
penditures applied  do  its  suppresbion.  This  trade  is 
admitted  to  have  received  .a  considerable  impulse 
by  the' reduction  of  the  duties  on  slave-grown  sugars, 
by  the  British  Parliament  y  and  the.  conviclion  now 
appears  to  be  gaining  admittance  )unong  the  frieods 
of  the  negro,  and  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  that 
while  the  existing  demand  for  slaves  continues,  the 
trade  cannot  be  extinguished  by  force.  The  navies 
of  Europe  and  America  have  capitqred  a  number  of 
davers  and  restor^  the  victims  to  freedom,  but  the 
cruising  system  has  driven  the  traders  to  expedients, 
which  irivolve  a  greater  degree  of  suffering  and 
mortality  than  usually  attended "  the  traffic  while  it 
was  free.  "Even  thoeiB  S\h6  approve  of  military 
force  applied  to  the  attainment  of  justifisn^le  objectS| 
are  ready  to  question  the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  present  plans  for  the;  extioction  ,o^  that  odious 
trade.  Without  stopping  to  examine  4he  probable 
Consequence  of  wjthdraw^/(he  cruisers  now  eip- 
ployed  on  the  African  coast,  we  fnay  justly  :^dqu ire 
whether  there  are  any  m^aija  in  the  power  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  inaintiiining  the  principles  of 
peace  in  their  fulness  and  Consistency,  'by  which 
this  cruel  waste  of  life  may  be  prevented.  It 'may 
be  confidently  answered  there  are;  and  happily 
these  means  are  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
admit  and  of  those  who  deny  ^he  lawfulness  of  a 
resort  to  arms.  The  whole  system  of  slavery  resting 
on  the  market  for  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  the 
vulnerable  point  is  too  obvious  to  demand  eluclda^ 
tion. 


Philaoelphia  Yearly  Meetino.— This  body  con- 
vened as  usual  en  the  morning  of  the  17th.  A  num- 
ber of  ministers,  members  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, were  present.  Benjamih  ^ebohm  and  Robt. 
Lindsay,  from  England,  who  were  with  us  last  year, 
Richard  Mott,  Anna  Adams,  Abigail  Hoag,  from 
New' York  Yearly  Meeting,  John  M^ader,  .from 
New  England,  Clarissa  Fussel,'  from  Baltimore,  and 


Jared  Patterson,  from  Indianai  for  all  <tf  whom  cer' 
tificates  or  minutes  were  produced  and  read,  sxcspt 
for  those  from  Europe  (whoee  credentials  were  read 
last  year)  and  the  friend  from  New  England. 

Epistles  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  North-Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Indiana,  London  and  Dublin,  togethtv 
with, the  general  printed  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  were  received  and  read,  and 
the  preparation  of  replies  referred  tp  a  committee  aa 
usual. 

Jftemootk^The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sof- 
ferings  were  read,  cont«ining  aa^  interesting  ^pialie 
from  the  Meeting  for  Sofiariogs  in  diOndon,  and  an 
account  of  the  investigauonrecemly  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  Coloored*  people  resTding  ia  the 
southern  districto  of  Philadelphia.  This  investiga> 
tion  disclosed  an  appalling  amomil  of  suffering  and 
destimtidn  among  Aose  pfeople,  and  proved  incon- 
testably  that  a  large  part  of  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion existing,  there  is  found  anoiong  the  emigrants 
from  slave  states,  showing  that  Slavery  is  the  radi- 
cal cause  of  the  low  statje  of  moral  and  physical 
con.dkion  in  which  many  of  those  people  are  found. 
Yet  it  also  showed  that  many  of  the  coloured  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  are  respectable  and 
industrious)  providing, comfortably  for  themseWes, 
and  contributing  liberally  to  the  neceasitiea  of  the 
poor  and  destitute^  These,  nunnles  also  exhibited 
evidenpe  of  .considerable  exertions  for  the  distri- 
bution of  religious  bOdks  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  proceedings  of  that  body  were 
approved. 

The  subject  of  our  oorrespondenc^  with  the 
Yearly  MeetiQg  of  New  EngM^nd  wa^  then  taken 
up  and  discussed  untU  night,  when  an  adjournment 
took  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  LSththe  con- 
sideraiion  was  resumed,  and  eventvaJly  referred  to 
the  Meeting  for.  Sufferings  (or  ita  ^^UU  examina- 
tioa.    . 


New  Liqutd  ^dhestvs  Plast^Rj — A  communi- 
cation addressed  to  John  D.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  of  Boaton, 
by  John  P.  Maynard,  and  read  btfore  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  on  the  27th  ulU 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy 
received  at  this  office. , 

This  is  a  history  oX  the  recent  discovery  of  an  ar- 
ticle, which,  from,  the  descnption  given,  may 
probably  prove- of  considerable  value  in  the  practice 
of  surgery,  and  save  no  tittle  suffering  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wounds.  The  discoveiy  in  quertionfor- 
nishea  an"  instance,  such  as  we  may  often  meet 
with,  of  the  advantage  frequently  obtained,  by  pe^ 
sons  of  ingenuity  and  attention,  from  circumstances 
apparenUy  trivial.  The  author  of  the  communica- 
tion, while  attending  a  course  of  medical  lectures^ 
was  informed  of  a  varnish  which  was  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  sulphuric 
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ether,  of  which  he  procured  a  small  qaantUy,  and 
applied  it  to  some  purpose  which  he  then  had  on 
band.  The  deeign  was  not  answered ;  but  on  .using 
it,  he  found  that  two  or  three  of  his  fingers  were  so 
firmly  glued  together  by  the  rarnish  as  to  require  a 
considerable  force  to  separate  them. 

This  accidental  occurrence  suggested  thd  rdea 
that  this  fluid,  as,  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
ether  it  became  quickly  solid,  and  seemed  to  possess* 
an  adhesive  tenacity  unequalled  by  any  known 
gum,  might  be  used  as*  an  ciffective  substitute  for 
the  common  adhesive  plaster,  and  become  an  im- 
portant agent  in  surgery.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  tried  it  on  seTOral  cases  of  incised  wounds,  by 
spieading  a  portion  of  the^  fhiid  with  a  brash  over 
the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  incision,  and  close  to 
the  wouhd;  the  lips  of -which*  were  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  covered  with  a  strip  of  mualij^  to  retain 
them  in  that  position.  The' evaporation  of  the  ether 
quickly  left  the  strip  firmly  united  to  th<^  skin,  and 
the  wound  became  perfectly  healed  before  it  was 
ranoved.  , 

After  a  number  of  experiments,  the  autW  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  cotton  which  would  dissolve 
in  ether,  and  produce  a  gum  of  greater  adhesive 
qDalities  thaa  that  which  he  had  been  t)i:6viously 
using. 

From  this  eommunication  it  appears  that  this  new 
adbesivQ  plaster  has  been  frequently  used,  with 
entire  succees,  and  appears  likely  to '  supersede  the 
use  of  the  needle  more  extensively  than  those  ^pre- 
yiously  employed.  It  will  of  course  receive  the 
attention  of  the  medical  [^ofession. 


MEVofa  OF  Nathanisl  BoWditch.,—  As  this 
remarkable  individual  roqe.by  the  forpe  of  his 
genios)  die  integrity  of  his  character,  and  his  un- 
tiring industry,  from  a  very'  hamble  condition  of  life 
to  a  conspicuous  station,  among  themathemaljcians 
and  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  left  bahiiid  him 
some  valuable  testimonials  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, it  is  apprehtoded  that  a  brief  memoir  of  his 
life,  will  be  interesting  to  the  jceadersof  the  Review. 

The  following  is  compiled  from  the  35th  volume 
of  SilUman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 

Nathaniel  Bowditeh  waa  a  native  of  Salem, 
AfassachOsetts,  where  he  was  born  in  the  spring  of 
1773.  His  parents  were  in  very  limited  circum- 
Btances ;  his  father,  during  part  of  his  life,  was  a 
shipmaster,  and  subeequendy  carried  on  t^e  trade  of 
a  cooper,  by  which  he  procured  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence for  his  family.  His  mother  appears  tp  have 
been  a  pions,  though  uneducated  womia^p ;  ajid  if 
she  did  not  store  the  minds  of  her  chiklRta  with 
knowledge,  she  was  careful  to  guard  thetn  against 
the  encroachment  of  evil,  and  her  maternal  tender- 
ness and  pious  example  made  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  themindof  this  son. 


The  period  of  his  childhood  was  that  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  when  the  opportunities  of  literary 
instruction,  even  among  the  wealthy,  were  very 
limited.  From  the  stmitened  circumstances  of  the 
family,  the  education  of  young  Bowditeh  was  con- 
fined to  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which  were 
inadequate  to  fumi.4h  anythingt  beyond  the  simple 
elements  of  instruction.  But  he  possessed  a  vigour 
of  intellect,  and  a  Hetermination  of  purpose  which 
eventually  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  attain  a  rank  among  men  of 
^ence,  of  which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  course 
he  pr||i>ably  never  dreamed. 

The  advantages  of  the  schools,  such  as  thej 
were,  he  was  obliged  to  fore^,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  assist  in  the  labours  of  his  father's  shop, 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  From  this  he  was 
soon  transferred  as  an  apprentice  to  a  ship  chandler; 
and'subsequently  became  a  cl^rk  in  a  large  estab- 
lishchent  of  the  same  kind.  During  this  apprentice^ 
"ship,  he  manifested  a-  strong  iiiclination  for  mathe- 
matical learning  ;  employing  all  the  time  he  could 
snatch  from  the  counter,  in  his  favourite  studies.  A 
circumstance,  which,  with  a  boy  of  ordinary  intellect; 
would,  no  doubt,  have  pasbed  away  and  b($en  for- 
gotten, appears  to- have  roused  his  latent  propensity 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  r  When  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  an .  elder  brother,  who  followed  the 
sea,  and  was  attending  i^n  evening  sohool  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  navigation,  informed  him  that 
the  roaster  had  a  new  maaneV  of  working  questions; 
for  instead  of  numerical  figures  he  ^ployed 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  This.;ezcited  a  curiosity 
which  the  brother  was  not  al^la  to  satisfy;  but  in- 
formed him  the  msster  had  a  book  which  told  all 
about  it.  This  remarkable  book  was  borrowed, 
and  proved  to  be  a  treatise  on  algebra;  the  first  the 
youthful  aspiraijt  had  everseeu<  He  Audied  it  as- 
siduously, madp  himself  master  df  its  contents,  and 
copied  it  out  from  beginning  to  'end.  .  Subsequently 
he  got  possession  of  a  voluitie  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Hoy&l  Society,  from  which  he  made' a  copious 
abstract  of  the  mathematical  papers  contained  in  it. 
He  was  too  poor  to  purchase  books  of  science,  and, 
in  consequence,  lesorted  to  this  laborious,  method  of 
procuring  them.  Some  clergymen,  however,  of 
liberal  education,  to  whom  he  became  known,  al- 
lowed hinoi  access  to  their  libraries;  and  thus  as-, 
sisted  his  early  studies. 

Among  the  objects  which  at  an  early  period  en- 
gaged his  attention,  astronomy  was  unquestionably 
one,  for  at  th^  age  of  fifteen,  Jie  completed  an  alma* 
nao  for  the  year  1790,  containing  the  calct>lation  of 
eclipses  ftnd  other  usual  phenomena.  His  inde- 
fatigable inddstry  in  literary  pursuits,  is  illustrated 
by  a  fact  related  upon  his  own  authority;  tbat^ 
when  quite  young,  he  read  the  whole  of  Chambers'  ( 
Cyclopedia,  in  two  large  folio  vdlumes,  without  th6 
omission  of  a  single  article. 


ito 
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In  the  beginning  of  1795^  whea  in  his  twenty- 
Becond  year,  he  commenced  a  seafaring  life,  and 
performed  seToral  voyages,  firet  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk,  and  afterwards  as  supercargo.  On  the  second 
▼oyage,  the  capt^n  and  supercargo  dined  one  day 
at  the  house  of  the  American  consul  at  Madeira. 
The  wife  of  the  coasuI  having  heard  that  yonng 
Bowditcdi  was  a  great  calculator,  observed  to  him, 
while  at  table,  that  she  had  a  question  which  she 
would  like  to  have  answered.  She  then  stated  that 
she  had  r^eived  ?ome  years  before,  a  legacy  in  Ire- • 
larui.  The  money  was  there  inveflt&d,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  at  interest,  the  amouft  was 
remitted  to  England,  where  it  remained,  still  furCher 
accumulating,  and  recently  the  whole  had  been  re- 
mitted to  her.  The  original  legacy,  the  times  of 
transfer,  &c.,  of  course  were  stated  as^e  proceeded; 
and  she  desired  to  know  what  amount  ought  to  be 
received,  at  last  N.  Bowditch  observtsd  it  was  a 
little  difficult,  on  ac6«unt  of  the  difference  of  cur- 
rency and  number  of. remittances;  but  aOer  about 
two  minutes  reflection  he  answered,  **  the  sam  you 
ought  to  receive  is  illM3,  IStt.  6f  <f."  She  then  en- 
quired, of  .the  ^ead  cleHc  of  the  house,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  the  caicnlation  on  paper,  whether  this 
result  was  correct^  and  he,  taking  his  calculation 
out  of  his  pocket,  answered,  he  has  got  it  exactly ; 
and  T  venture  to  say  there  is  not  another  man  on  the 
islajid  that  can  do  it  in  two  hours. 

A  curious  instance  of  his  devotion  to  scientific 
pursuits,  somejvhat  similar  to  the  case  of  Archime- 
des, is  related  as  oocuriing  on.his third  voyage  in 
1798.  The  relations  of  the  French  and  American 
governments  were  th^  of  an  anomalous  character. 
The  unions  were  liot  avowedly  at  war,  yet  on  the 
ocean  a  state/  of  hostility  actually  existed.  The 
vessel  in  whioh  Bowditch  sailed  wasatrongly  armed ; 
and  being  chased  by  a  French  privat^r,  prepared 
ibr  resistance.  The  post,  assigned  to  him  was  the 
cabin,  from  which  he  was  expected  to  hand  up  the 
powder  as  it  should  be  needed  on  deck.-  In  the 
midst'  of  their  preparation,  the  captain,  looking-  into 
the  cabin,  saw  with  sorpriie  that  his  supercargo  was 
quietly  seated  ist  the  table,  bnsily  employed,  as 
usual,  with  his  slate  and  pencil.  The  privateer, 
however,  changing  its  eoune,  left  the  mathema- 
tician to  finish  his  prolrfem  at  leisure. 

The  suavity  of  his  manners  appears  little  lesscon- 
flpicuous  than  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knqwledge ; 
i^d  he  mad^  a  practice  of  teaching  the  sailors  how 
to  make  the  calculations  Which  were  required /in 
natigating  the  ocean.  The  consequence  was,  that 
every  one  of  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  who  sailidd  with 
him  to  Batavia,  &at  could  r6ad  and  write,  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  or  chief  mate  of 
a  ship.  At  Salem  it  was  considered  as  a  high  re- 
commendation of  a  sailor  that  he  had  sailed  ia  the 
same  ship  with  N.  Bowdilch,  and  this  circumstance 
was  (rften  suflicient  to  procqre  for  him  an  officer's 


berth.  In  illustration  of  this  statement  we  are  in- 
formed that  on  his  second  voyage,  the  first  and 
second  mates  had  been  sailors  in  the  s&me  ship  on 
the  previous  .voyage.  This  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  crew  was  doubly  advantageous.  It  not 
only  paved  the  way  to  more  lucrative  stations,  but 
it  furnished  salutary  employment  for  jhoee  poitions 
of  time  which  sailors  too  often  spend  in  carrapling 
each  other.  Instead  of  passing  their  leisure  minutei 
in  idle  and  demoralizing  communicatioDs,  thdy 
w^re  found  to  be  discussing  questions  respecting 
tangents  ^nd  ^cants,  ^titudds,  dip  and  lefraction. 

On  arriving  at  Manilla,  on  his Jasf  voyage,  near 
the  end  of  1799,  a  Scoichinaui,  who,  like  many  of 
his  count^men,  imaghied  the  Ajoaerieans  knew  no- 
thing of  lunar  observations,  enquired  of  the  captab 
haw  he  contrived  to  find  bis  way  there^diroogk 
such  a  long,  perplexing  and  dajigerous  narigatioo, 
and  in  the  face  oi  the  northeasit  monsoon,  by  mere 
dead  reckoning.*  The  captain  tpld  him  he  had  a 
crew  .of  twelve  men,  every  one  of  whom  could  wok 
a  lunar,  obseryation,  as  well,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  were'  he  still 
alive..  The  Scotchman  was  astonbhed,  and  actually 
went  down  to  the  landing  to  obtain  a  sight  of  tlds 
knowing  crew.  This  knowledge  of  navigation  had 
b6ep  imparted  to  the  sailors  by  the  kindness  of  N. 
Bowditch. 

The  example  thus  given  seems  to  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  among  the  seamen  of  Salem. 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Baron  Toa 
Zach'  in  his  astronomic  correspondence,  illostratiTe 
of  this  subject.  In  1817  a  splendid  packet  called 
Cleopatra's  barge,  owned  by  George  Crowninshield, 
of  Salem,  anived  at  (Jenoa,  when  the  Baron  with 
others  went  on  board.  In  .conversation  with  the 
captain  he  enquired  for  A  number  of  his  friends  and 
conrespondents  in  America,  and  among  the  lert 
mentioned  N.  Bowditch.  The  captain  infoimedhim 
that  he  was  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  his,  and  that 
a  young  man,  whom  he  pointed  out  as  his  own  son, 
was  a  pupil  of  Bowditch.  This  young  man,  he  ob- 
served, was  the  one  who  actually  navigated  the 
ahip,  and  he  lequeiated  the  Baron  to  examine  hisn. 
The  enquiry  Was  then  addressed  to  the  youth:  "On 
making  the  Straits  of .  Gibralter,  what  was  the  error 
in  your  reckoning?"  "Six  miles,"  was  the  reply 
"  You  must  have  got  your  longitude  very  accnratelf ; 
how  did  you.  obtain  iti"  "  First  by.  our  chnmome- 
ters,  and  afterwards  by  lunar  distances."  ^^  What, 
do  yea  know  how  to  take  and  caksulate  the  longi- 
tude by  lunar  distances  V*  The  young  man,  ntlw 
a<rttled  with  the  qnesdon,  retorted :    "J  know  how 


•  The  taleuiation  by  dead  reckoning,  signifies  tte*^ 
termination  of  the  ship's  place  on  the  ocean,  from  tbe 
cottrsea  and  distances  Bailed,  as  deduced  from  the  com- 
pass and  log.  The  unavoidable  errors  of  this  reck*- 
ingi  in  a  long  voyage,  must  render  the  arriral  si  t 
given  port  extremely  precarious. 
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to  calculate  the  longitude.  Why,  our  cock  can  -do 
that."  The  owner  of  the  shtp  and  the  captain  then 
assured  thefir  visitor  that  the  cook  could  calculate 
the  longitude  very  well,  and  did  it  every  day. 
''There  he  is,^  said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  a 
.black  man  in  the  stem  of  the  ship,  with  a  white 
apron  l>efore  him,,  and  holding  a  chicken  in  6ne 
hand  and  a  large  knife  in  the  other.  "  Comd  for* 
ward,  Jack,"  said  the  captain,' "  the  gentleman  is 
surprised  that  you  can  calculate  the  longitude  by 
lunar  distances.  Answer  his  questions."  The  Baron 
then  askc^  the  coojc  what  method  he  used  to  calcu- 
late the  longitude  by  lunar  distances.  The  answer 
waa,  "  it's  all  one  to  me  ;  I  use  the  methods  of  Mas- 
kelyne,  Lyons,  Witchell  and  Bowditch ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  I  prefer  Dunthome's ;  \  am  more  used  to 
it,  and  can  work  with  it  quicker."  The  Ba^on  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  such  language  issuing  from 
a  black  face,  with' a  knife  and  bloody  chicken  in  his 
hand.  Being  directed  to  lay  down  bis  chicken  and 
bring  his  books  to  show  his  calculations,  he  quickly 
returned  with  his  books  under  bis  arm.  He  had 
Bowditch's  Plractical  Navigator,  the  Requisite 
Tables.  Hutton's  Logarithms,  and  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac. He  exhibited  his  cabulations  of,  latitude,  lon- 
gitude and  true  time,  which  he  had  worked  out  on 
the  passage ;  and  he  answered  all  the  Baron's  ques- 
tions with  accuracy,  in  correct  nautic^  language. 
This  sable  navigator  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  immediate  pupil  of  N.  Bpwditch;  he  probably 
derived  his  instruction  from  the  captain's  son,  who, 
in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  his  tutor.  "^ 

An  acquaintance  of  Bowditch  informs  us  that  in 
1796  a  foreigner  was  in  Boston  who  called  himself 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  boasted  much  of 
his  knowledge  in  those,  sciences,  and  asserted  that 
he  had  found  nobody  in  this  country  who  knew 
anything  on  the  subject*  He  had  a  question,  he 
remarked,  which  he  had  proposed  to .  several  of 
those  who  were  reputed  the  nuwt  knowing,  but  they 
could  not  solve  it.  This  proUem  being  handed  in 
the  evening  to  Bowditch,  he  returned  the  answer 
next  morning,  and  sbbjoined  a  question  which  had 
oDce  puzzled  him.  ,But  nothing  further  was  heard 
from  the  professor.  He  did  not  manifest  any  incli- 
nation to  prosecute  further  this  WQ.r  of  problems 
with  the  young  American. 

(To  be  conUaued.) 


Marbi^,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Dock 
Creek,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2d  ult., 
Joseph  A.  Unthank  to  Ctnthia  Saint.  ^ 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting  in  Spioeland,  in  the 

same  county,  on  Fourth-day,  the  l«k  of  last  month, 
Joseph  Gauss  to  Abigail  Moore. 

,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Wm. 

C.  Clottd,  to  Ikena  H.  Boon. 


In  the  pree^  and  to  be  published  shortly,  by  Uriah 
Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  N.  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia, 
The  Practical  Analyst,  or  a  treatise  on  Algebri,  con- 
taining the  most  useful  parts  of  that  science ;  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Enoch  Lewis.  Revised^ 
improved  and  enlarged,  from  the  third  Philadelphia 
edition. 


Died, — At  the  house  of  her  brother,  John  M. 
Whitali,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Hannah 
W.  Tatum,  wife  of  Joseph  Tatum,  of  Woodbury, 
N.J. 

Liberal  in  her  views^  and  generous  in  her  nature, 
it  washer  delight  to  mcrease  the  en}oymei)ts  of 
those  around  her.  and  administer  comfort  to  all, 
not  forgetting  the  widow  and  fathel'less  id  their 
affliction.  Thus  she  was  greatly  epdeared  to  a 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  fnends^  who  had  shared 
her  bompanionship  and  her  kindness.  Through 
several  years  of  delicate  health,  her  energy  of 
character,  and  a  confiding  trust  in  the  mercy  and 
merits  of  her  dear  Redeemer,  not  only  sustained 
h^r  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  life,  but  ipreserved  her  from  depression,  under 
the  copvietion  .  that  tjip  termination  of  her  earthly 
career  was  at  hand  \  for  which  it  was  her  vigilant 
concern  so  to  prepare;  that  when  the  sun^mons 
came,  she  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die; 
the  closing  scene  exemplifying  the  truth  of  a 
Scriptnre  promise,  which  she  revived  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  miind  is  stayed  on  Thee.'^    , 

To  the  inquiries  of  a  beloved  friend  who  visited 
her  the  day  previous  to  her  departure,  she  calmly 
replied  "Passing  away,"— acknowledging  at  the 
same  time,  the  possession  of  "  that  hope"  which  • 
is  as  an  anchor  te  the  soul.  On  one  occaeion  she 
was  observed  looking  earnestly  upward,  when  she 
exclaimed,  "^How  beautiful,  how  beautiful  1"  and 
at  another,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  •<  Happy,  happy:" 
and  we  have  cause  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
boundless  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  who  saw  meet 
thus  to  finish  his  owu  work,  and  cut  it  short  in 
righteousness. 

Died,— At  his  residence  at  Walnford  in  ?urJing- 
ton  Co..  N.  J.,  pn  the  6th  inst,  Nicholas  Waln,  in 
the  SStn  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Crosswickt 
Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Asylum-— The  thirty-first  Annual  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  his  been  recently  pub- 
lished  by  direction  of  the  contributors,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  made: 

Tbeve  were.fifW-eight  patients  under  the  care 
of  the  Institution  Third  month  Isi,  1847 ;  since 
which  iime  thirty-seven  have  been  admitted, 
making  the .  whole  number  under  care  ninety- 
fivjB,  being  the  sanie  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  diesev  thirty-seven  have  been  discharged!,  and 
three  have  died.  Of  the  patients  discharged* 
twenty-fbur  were  restored,  five  improved,  and 
ejlght  stationary,  or  .without  material  improve- 
ment. The  number  ^remaining  in  the  House  on 
the  Ist  instant,  was  fifty-five,  of  whom  four  are 
restored,  sixteen  improved,  and  thirty-five  sta« 
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tionary,  the  latter,  being  as  usual,  mostly  cases  of 
imbecility,  or  confirmed  insanity >of  longstanding, 
and  considered  generally  incurable. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  1st  instant,  of  95lO  30  on 
general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance  of 
Beulah  Sansom*s  legacy  of  1 110  33. 

From  tlie  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts^ it  appears  that  there  have  been  paid  this 
year  for  Salaries,  Wages  and  Medical  Depart- 
ment, $5510  05 ;  Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 
$7998  47;  Incidental  Expenses,  $149  08;  and 
lor  Annuities,  $324  76  ;  total  $13,282  36. 

In  the  same  period;  the  amount  charged  for 
Board  of  Patients  and  damages  done  by  them, 
is  $12,210  23 ;  and.  there  have  been  received  for 
interest;  $895  20  ;  Ground  rent,  $93  75  ;  and 
Edonation  of  $100 ;  making  a  total  of  $13,299  18. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  are  reported  tp 
have  been  as  follows :  26  wagon  loads  of  hay,^ 
102  bushels  wheat,  630  ,  bushels  ]^otiatoes,  235 
bushels  corn,  225  bushels  ruta  baga  turnips,  12 
h^gs,  weighing  2163  lbs.,  aivd  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  garden  vegetables  and  poultry,  for  the  use 
of  the  family;  In,  addition  to  the  above,  otlier 
products  of  the  Farm  have  beefi  sold,  amounting 
to  $76,  and  five  horses  and  12  cows  have  been 
kept  upon  it. 

In  attending  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  them, 
the  Managers  have  felt  desirous  that  our  Asylum, 
in  the  success  of  its  treatment  and  care,  should 
compare  advantageously  with  ihe  best  regulated 
establkhments  for  the  reception  of>  the  Insane. 
The  increasing  attention,,  guided  by  enlightened 
benevolence,  which  of  late  years  has  more  gener- 
ally been  given  to  menial  diseases,  has,  it  is  well 
known,  greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  this 
afflicted  class  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  it  is 
not  unteasonable  to  hope,  thut  further  experience 
may  lead  to  yet  more  improved  knedical  and 
moral  treatment.  I)uring  the  past  year,  no  ma- 
terial change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  em- 
ployment or  treatment  of  the  patients,  or  in  the 
kinds  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Such  of 
ihem  as  are  suitable,  continue  to  be  taught  in  thfe 
schools  ;  and  the  wofk-slrop,  farm  ^and  garden, 
a^brd  interesting  employment  at  times  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  men,  ,  The  females  capable  of  any 
kind  of  application,  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  agreea- 
ble occupation. 

In  the  Reports  of  former  Boards,  the  impor- 
tance incases  ofin;«anity  of*  early  and  judicious 
care,  such  as  can  only  be  extended '  in  asylums , 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  has  often  been 
enforced.  Our  experience  confirms  the  oft-re- 
peated opinion,  that  humanity  dhd  sound  econo^ 
my  aire  alike  consulted,  by  placing  the'  insane  at 
an  early  period  of  the  disease,  under  the  circurt- 
Btances  and  subject  to  the  treatment  bedt  calcu- 
lated to  effect  resioratioTi.  Afi  was  stated  in  the 
Repoft  of  last  yeai*,  it  has  been  found  by  an  ex- 
amination of  tables  carefully  keptin  four  Insti- 
tutions foe  the  insane,  that  the  average  coat  for 


the  CARE  of  old  cases,  has'  been  $1893  each; 
when  that  for  the  cuee  of  each  recent  case,  hu 
been  only  $55. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  maybe 
proper  again  to  remark,  that  not  unfrequently 
patients  are  removed  prematurely  while  ia  a 
state  of  convalescence ;  a  ^course  inuch  to  be  re- 
gretted, from  its  tendency  to  produce  a  relapse, 
and  perhaps  confirmation  of  the  disease ;  when 
probably  a  longed  residence  in  the  Asylum 
might  have  resulted  in  complete  restoration  to 
health. 

The  Asylum  cphtinues  under  the  chai^  of 
Philip  Garrett,  as  Supermtendent ;  and  Susan 
Barton,  as  Matron;  who,  with  the  Visiting  and 
Resident  Physicians  have  performed  their  doties 
satisfactorily  to  the  Managers. 


AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  question  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
again,  we  are  happy  to  say,  attracting  public 
attention*  Receipt  facts  show  clearly  that  it  is 
on  the  increase  ;  and  that  ipatead  of  an  abate- 
ment, there  appears  to  be  an  augmentation  of  its 
horrors.  Tl;ie  increase  in  this  horrible  traffic  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  which 
permits  the-  slave-grown  sugars  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil'  to  etiter  the  British  markets  for  home 
consumption.^ 

In  reference  to  Brazil,  no  one  will  be  found 
hardy  enoiigh  to  contest^ the  fact,  that  since  the 
passage  of  that  fatal  measure,  a  vast  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  sfave-trade,  and  a  correspond- 
ing extension  to  slavery.  Sugar  cultivation  in 
that  c0untry  is  now  all  the  rage,  new  plantations 
are  being  laid'  down,  and  ;new  capital  is  freely 
invested  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of  the  African. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  the  Brazilian 
empire  in  1846,  was  between  50,000  and  60,000; 
and  in  1847,  upwards  of  70,000. '  In  fact,  from 
the  impunity  whh^h  is  enjoyed,  and  the  vast 
profits  realized  in  slave-dealing  transactions,  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  in  Brazil,  whether  the 
supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

By  those  who .  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  force,  we  aie 
constantly  tol4  »that  the  number  of  captures  in- 
creases every  year,  and  thai  they  never  were  so 
numerous  as  at  present.  But,  in,  our  opinioD, 
this  only  proves  the  fact  of  the  increased  ac 
tivity  of  the  slave-trade.  Those  who  reside  oa 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  or  who  are  engaged 
in  Its  suppression,  tell  us  that  for  every  slam 
captured,  from  seven  to  eight  escape,  and  thit 
the  uiiited  action  of  the  three  fleets  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  is  powerless  to 
put  it  down.'  A  few  captures  have  been  made 
by  the  tJnited  States  squadron,  but  it  has  led  to 
no  useful  result.  The  skill  with  which  the  en- 
terprises are  planned,  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  the  daring  energy  wiih 
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which  they  are  executed,  are.  (acre  than  a  match 
for  the  activity  of  the  cruisers.  The  last  ac- 
counts we  have  seen  of  the  French  squadron 
state  that  it  has  captured  about  a  do^en  slavers*', 
but  on  their  being  brought  for  trial  befqre  the. 
French  Courts,  every  one  of  them  escaped  con- 
demnation. Our  own  squadron  has  been  more 
successful*  because  it  has  had  a  wider  field  of 
action,  and  greater  power  under  .treaties,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  'the  slavers  captured  have  been 
under  the  eqiiipment  article,  without  slaves.     , 

To  show  the  vast  .benefits*  which  Cuba  has 
derived  from  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  we  give  thp 
following  facts,  from  Prake,' Brothers  £  Co.'s 
Havana  Priqe  Current  of  the  8.th  of  January  last, 
from  whicli  it  appears, that  the  e:itpor(s  of  sugar 
from. that  island  in  i845«  was  only  135,4Q7 
boxes  of  four.cwt.  each,  whereas  in  1846  it 
amounted  to  353,185  boxes»  and  in  18^7  to 
415,405  .boxes.  In  making  this  statement, 
Drake,  Brothers  &  Co.  observe^  **The;  pro- 
duction of  1847  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  tfu  prices  obtained  hy^  the 
planters  have  been  so  ^ioult  remunerative, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  adopt  evfiry  msans  for 
the  further  extension  of  their  cropa.^^  In  a 
subsequent  price  current,  dated  Havana,  the 
23d  of  January,  we  learn,  that  *«  Duriog  the  past 
year,  the  prices  of  j5^gar  in  our  markets  were 
supported  at  high  rates,  with  but  slight  and  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  notwithstanding  the  large 
crop.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  Me  unpreicer 
dentedly  heavy  shipments  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britainj  aided  by  a  well-sustained 
enquiry  for  Spain,  with  a  fair  demand  for  other 
parts.  The  shipments  for  British  pbrts'  com- 
prised 167,000  boxes  from  hence  and  Matanz^as, 
with  an  addition  of  some  importance  from  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  bulk  of  the  i^xports 
went  forward  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  there  was  not  only  the^  stimiUus  created 
by  the  admission  of  our  sugars  for,  English 
consumption,  but  also  a  general  expectation  that 
a  large  quMtity  would  be  required  for  the.  use 
of  breweries  and  distilleries.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that,  notwithstanding  the  usual  supply  of 
sn^ar  imported  from  all  pai:ts  of  the  world,  into 
this  country  last  year,  which  reduced  its  price 
so  low,  that  the  Britiah  growers  of  the  Ea^ft  and 
West  Indies,  suffered  frightful  losses  thereby,  ii 
was  nevertheless  sufficiently  good  as  to  be 
**  highly  remunerative"  to  the  Cuban  planters, 
and  to  afford  them  the  means  of  extending  their 
cultivation.  .  ' 

The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1847,  from  Bcitish  India, 
Mauritius,  and  the  West  Indies,  was  .about 
280,000  tons — the  whole  quantity  consumied 
was  290,000  tons;  of  this  latter  quantity,  about 
50,000  was  foreign.  This  y^a/  the  quantity  of 
British  sugar  imported  will  be  probably  one- 
Ihirtl  less,  which  will  afford  Cuba  and  Brazil 
still  further  seope  for  their  produce,  and  give 


additional  stimulus  to  the  slave-ti^de.  The  fol* 
lowing  year,  unless  some  marvellous  x^hange 
take  place,  which  we  do  not  expect,  the  quantity 
imported  from  British  possessions  will  not  be 
one-half  the  quantity  sent  home  in  1847.  We 
confess  we  cannot  contemplate  so  frightful  a 
result,  with  the  ever  growing  demand  for  sugar 
in  this  country,  and  the  exiension  that  will  be 
given  to  its  use  in  breweries  and  distilleries, 
without  feelings- of  the  greatest  distress.  Alas 
ibr  Africa,  when  political  economy  is  armed 
against  the  liberty  of  hec  children,  and  the  in- 
satiable spirit  of  commerce  is  fed  with  the  bitter 
tear*s  and  the  life's  blood  of  crushed  humanity  1— 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter* 


THE   EARLT   HISTORY   OF   JOSEPH   HUME, 
M.  P.,  THE  FISHERMAN'S  BOt. 

On  the  soutli  ban^  of  the  river  Esk,«.at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  German  Ocean,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  picturesque  and  thriving 
town  of  Montrose,  stands  the  fishing .  village  of 
Ferryden.  ^hne  seventy  years  ago  there  dwelt 
in  one  of  its  little  Imts  a^roung  fisherman  and 
his  wife,  ir^emarkable  alike  for  their  sober  and  in- 
dustrious habits  and  indomitable  spirit  of  perse- 
verance. Tl\ey  began  the  world  with  no  capital, 
and  roughed  its  thorny  path  with  few  friends ;  buts 
»s  their  carea  multiplied,  n^w  fidds  were  opened 
for  th^  employtnent .  of  their  industrial  skill, 
and  new  sources  were,  successfully  cultivated,  . 
under  circumstances  of  the  moat  remarkable  and 
encouraging  kind^ 

In  those  days,  few  of  thp  fishei^en  on  the 
east  coast,  of  Scotland  would  venture  beyond 
what  was  technically  c^ed  **  the ,  rock  fit*'-*-in 
other  words*  the  seashon&— for  fishing ;  but  our 
hero  of  the  oar,  in  the  present  c^,  w^as  ill  at 
ease  under  auch  limitation.  He  had  frequendy 
met  with  a  number  of  Dutch  fishermen,  who 
used  to  take  shelter  with  their  **  busses,*'  or  fish- 
ing cra(^  in  the  harbour  of  Stonehaven,  and  from 
these  he  learned  tliat,  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
off;  lay  the  "« Dutch", as  well  as  the  «* Dogger 
Bank**-^a.  monintain  in  the  deep,  stretching  from 
the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  harboqr,  where  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  offish,  from 
the.  tiny  sprat  to  Ihe  bo^le-nosed  whale.  Ani- 
mated by  a  strong  desjre  ta  explore  this  mine, 
and  having  now  saved  a  few  pounds,  the  reward 
of  industry  and  economy,  a  half-decked  boat 
was  purchased,  rigged  out  after  the  smack 
fashion,  and  fitted  with  all  the  appointments  6f 
the  deep-sea  fishery.  In  this  enterprise  he  was 
joined  by  a  few  more  daring  spirits,  and,  taking 
with  him  one  of  his  boys,  set  out  on  the  evening 
of  a  finie  summer  day  tp  try  the  adventure.  The 
effort  succeeded. .  Fish  of  a  larger  size,  of 
greater  variety,  aQd  finer  quality,  were  thence- 
forth landed  in  Ferryden,  and  the  market  returns 
in  money  and  provisions  (fish  being  then  sold 
by  barter)  were  of  the  moat  profitab^  character. 
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But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
experiment.  The  risks  were  great,  and  the  re- 
turns, though  good,  not  equivalent  to  the  (ear  and 
wear  of  the  service.  By  accident,  the  attention 
of  the  young  fisherman  was  drawn  to  the  cod 
and  ling  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  he  felt  a  strpiig  Semite  to  draw  something 
from  the  treasures  of  that  wintry  deep.  This 
project  necessarily  involved  considerable  ad* 
.ditibnal  expense.  But- *«  where  , there's  a  "will 
there's  a  way,"  and  so  it  was  in  the  present 
case,  for,  in  a  few  months,  a  fine  sloop  was  got 
ready,  an  experienced  crew  of  fishers  engaged, 
and,  in  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  the 
project  was  formed,  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters  were  realised.  By  and  by 
our  fisherman  became  a  sailor,  and  the  sailor 
became  an  owner,  until' he  both  owned  and 
commanded,  in  the  coasting  trade,  ^ne  of  the 
smartest  and  tidiest  little  cr^ts  that  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Montrose. 

In  all  these  adventures  the  boy  Joseph  Was 
engaged.  He  toiled  with  his  father  at  the  oar  of 
the  fishing-boat  and  the  helm  of  bis  sailing 
vessel.  He  was  a  wilting  boy,  and  inherited  aU 
the  spirit  and  perse veraqce  of  his  parents.  But 
it  was  not  tlie  wish  of  his  pareqts  that  Joseph 
should  continue  at  the. sea,  and,  having  now  re- 
Hioved  from  Ferryden  to  Montrose,  he  was  sent 
to  school^  to  learn  at  least  the  elements  of  a 
common  education^  While  at  school,  Joseph 
discovered  ft  remarkable  genius  for  the  mathe- 
maties,an  aptitude  for  languages)  and  was  always 
characterised  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  perse- 
verance and  ^lf-will<  Near  to  the  residence  of 
his  parents,  who  lived  in ^  plain  but  substantial 
and  comfortably-furnished,  old  fashioned  house 
in  Murray-street,  a  worthy  burgess  carried  on 
business  under  the  sign  of  **Tbe  Pestle  and 
Mortar,"  to  whom  Joseph  was  apprenticed  as  a 
dmggistr somewhat,  we  understand,  against  his 
will.  While  engaged  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  and  drudgery  of  this  apprenticeship, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming,  one  day  or 
other,  a  great  man;  and 'then  it  was  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  study,  choosing  for  his  aan^m 
the  attic  room  of  his  father's  house,  and  for  his 
motto  "  perseverance."  Early  and  late  he  toiled 
at  his  books,  and,  in  a  few  yeArs,  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  and  most  devoted  disciples  of  Es- 
culapius,  of  which  the  north  of  Scotland  could 
boast.'  _ 

Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh  affonied,  he  spent 
some  time  in  that  city  qualifying  for  ^e  degree 
of  **  surgeon/'  and  having  at  length  obtained  his 
diploma,  the  patronage  of  a' gentleman  in  the, 
country,  of  great  influence  in  high  quarters,  waix* 

Jromised  in  his  behalf.  Time  passed  on,'  and 
oseph  had  to  realise  the  truth  that  "  hope  de^ 
ferred  maketh  the  heartsick ;"  but  at  last,  throw- 
ing himself  entirely  oti  his  own  resources,  he 
pushed  his  way  forward,  and  got  an  appojitt- 


ment,  or  rather  foq|ii)g,  in  the  medical  staff  of 
the  East  India  Company.  When  in  India, 
Joseph's  talents  as  a  linguist  soon*  attracted  ob- 
servation, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he 
found  the  office  of  interpreter  more  iQcrative, 
and  much  more  safe  and  comfortable,  than  that  of 
administering  medicine  or  splicing  broken  bones. 
From  one  ming  to  another,  ii\  his  intercoarse 
With  the  merchant  princes  of  the  East,  he  plod- 
ded upwards  and  onwards,  now  making  a  trading 
visit  to  England  and  anon  returning  to  Bombay, 
until  he  gained  ^  handsome  competency,  on 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  from 
the  active  commerce  of  d^ultqry  life, 
^  But  Joseph  could  not  live  in  0ie  quiet  se- 
clusion of  his  familf .  His  temperament  would 
not  let  him  rest,  and,  having  an  earnest  desire  to 
benefit  society,  he  sought  a  field  Wherein  he 
could  bring  his  talentb  atid  experience  to  bear  in 
furtherance  of  the'  common  gp6d.  Smcerelv  de- 
ploring the  corruption  which  he  saw  prevalent 
m  the  administration-  of  public  affairs,  he  seized 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  to 
a  Scotch  constituency,  and  was  returned  as  their 
representative  in  Parliament.  For  twenty-nine 
years  has  the  fisherman's  4)oy  enjoyed  this 
honourable  position,  and  he  now  sits  in  St 
Stephen's,*  as  he  did  at  first  and  for  many  years, 
the  representatTve  of  Montrose,  his  native  town. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  position  of  Joseph  Hume.*-rAe 
Universe. 

Pleasure,  however  harmless  in  itself,  may  be- 
come mischievous  by  endearing  us  to  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probationa- 
ry,, and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  firom  that  rf 
which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer,  to  the  be- 
ginning, atnd  of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring 
us  to  5ie  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in 
itself,  nor  has  any  other  use,  but  as  it  disengages 
us  from  the  allurements  of  sense.  In  the  stale 
of  future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there 
will  be  pleasure  without  danger,  and  security 
whout  restraint.-^l>r;  Johnson. 


THE  JUDGE  TURNED  SCHOOL-MASTEE. 
.  At  the  head  of  a  private  orphan-house,  at 
Potsdam,  is  the  venerable  \6n  Turk.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  his  countr;^.  Von  Turk  is  a 
nobleman.  His  t^ents  and  aequisitious  were 
such,  that,  kt  i^  very  eaiAy  age,  he  was  elented 
to  the  bench.  .This  was,  probably,  an  office  for 
life,  and  was  attended  with  honours  and  emolo- 
ments.  Hip  officiated  a»  jud^  for  fourteen 
years ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  time,  so  many 
(Criminal  cases  were  brought  before  him  for  adju- 
dication, whosd  only  cause  and  origin  were  >o 
pUinly  referable  to  eaiiy  neglect  in  the  culprit** 
education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge  eouM 
no  longer  bear  to  pronmmce  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  the  prisoners ;  for  he  looked  upon 
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them  as  men*  who,  -slmost  without  a  pamdoz, 
might  be  called  gtsUtless  offenders.  Whilei 
holding  the  office  of  judge,  he  was  appointed 
school-inspector.  •  The  paramount  importance  of 
the  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  ex- 
ecuted his  duties,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the 
fbU  conceptioa  of  the  grand  and  i^re4  truth — 
how  much  moie.imrinsicallj  honorable  is  the 
vocation  of  the  teaclier,  who  svres  from  criikie 
and  from  wrong,  thap  the  magistrate  who  waits 
till  they  are  ^mmitted,  and  then  avenf^es  them. 
He  inmiediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge, 
with  its  life-tenure  and  its  salary,  trayeUed  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  Pestalozzi;  atid  after  availing  himself 
for  three  years  of  the  instructions  of  that  celebra- 
ted teacher,  ke  returned  to^  take  charge  of  an 
orphan «8ylui9.  Since  that  time^  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and 
destitute.  He  lives  in  as  plain  and  inexpensive 
a  style  as  OUT  well-off  farmers  and.tnechanics, 
and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfare  of  the 
needy.  I  was  told  by  his  personal  Driends^  that 
he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of 
life^  but  submitted  to  many  privations,  in  order 
to  appropriate  his  small  incbnoie  to  others  whom 
he  considered  more  needy ;  and  that  his  wife 
and  family,  cordially  and  clveerfully.  shared  such 
privations  with  him  for  the  same  object.  To 
what  extent  would  our  own  commuuity  sympa- 
thize with,  ai*  appreciate  the  act,  if  4>ne  of  the 
judges  of  OUT  higher  courts,  or  any  other  ^official 
dignitary,shoiild  resign  an  office  of  honour  and 
of  profit,  to  become  the  instructor  6f  children  T — 
H.  Mann's  EducaHonal  Tofur, 


THE  PROHIBITED  SATIRE, 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  M. 
Roussel,  in  the  Archives  du  ChrisHanisme^  will 
explain  a  very  ingeniou»  little  piece  of  work, 
which  that  witty  oontroversialist  has  just  pro- 
duced, but  which  the  ^yemment  prohibits  him^ 
from  publishing  in  France. 

•*  Paris,  Jan.  7, 1848, 

**  How  unlucky  I  am !  If  I  publish  a  tract,  I 
am  summoned  before  the  king's  attorney^  If  I 
open  a  place  of  worship,  they  prosecute  me. 
If  I  write  a  letter  to  the  priests,  they  send  me 
before  the  grand  jury. '  This  time,  I  wished  to 
do  as  little  as  is  possible  for  me;  I  insculped  a 
picture ;  and  they  lefased  me  license  to  publish 
it     Here  is  the  fact 

^  I  caused  the  interior  of  >a  Roman  Cath<^ic 
Chureh  to  be  engraved.  With  all  the  apparatus 
of  confessionals,  statues,  pictures,  ehaplets,  Ac. 
No  harm  thus  fkr,  thought  I,  in  ^e  eyes  of  our 
most  Catholic  government  AfWwaras  I  attach- 
ed to  each  of  these  objects  a  Bibli<$al  seu^nce. 
Who  could  complain  of  this,  without  condemn- 
ing himself  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  appeared  to 
me  more  innocent  than  a  chureh -in  which,. on 
all  sides,  is  inscribed  the  words  of  Scripture ; 


the  more  so,  l^ieeause  I  endeavoured  to  put  dach 
insoriptioii  in  connection  with  the  object  which 
it  accompanied.  On  the  statue,  itself,  I  ea- 
graved:  ^Thbu  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,*  ^£x.  xx.)  On  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  intereedmg,  I  put:  *  There  is  but  one 
intercessor,  namely,  Jesus  Christ  J*  On  the  box 
in  behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory,  this  exclamation 
of  St  Peter:  'Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  thought  that  the  giA  of  God  may 
be /purchased  with  money.*,  The  priest  saying 
mass,  in  Latin^  walks  on  these  lines  in  the  form 
of  a  stair :  *  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  the 
church  so  a^  to .  be  underetobd,  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  an  unknown  tongue.'  A  placarded  door 
hasvfor  caption:  Jt  mandate  coneemihg  Lent; 
and  for  the  or^er :  •^Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the 
shambles^  eat,  asking  no  question  from  scruple- 
of  conscience.''  Further  distant^  the  Tariff  of 
Prices  J  which  is  this :  •  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'  At  the*^other  extreme,  a  man  is 
conntii^  his  beads,  kneeling  on  a  bench,  on 
which  is  this  inscription.:  '  When  ye  pray,  use 
hot  yaih  repetitions,  as  th6  heathen  do.-'  The 
tabernacle^  containing  some  dozen  images  of  the 
Saviour, ''presents,  on  its  door  these  words  of  the 
Saviour :  « If  any.  mari  say  urtto  you :  Lo,  here 
is  Christ,  believe  it  not'  v*  Whom  the  heaven 
must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things.'  But  this,  I  iraagiile,  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  yod  an  idea  of  my  engraving,  and  to  show 
you  that  my  passages  are  well  chosen.  I  shall 
even  own  to  you,  that  I  have  the  weakness  to 
look  upon  my  work  as  a  little  chtf^d^auvre. 

"WelH  would  you  believe  it  ?  That  engrav- 
ing, containing  but  the  simple  interior  of  a  church, 
and  some  sentence^  from  the  Bible,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  published !" 


) 

A  MINX  OF  OUANO  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Gardenenf  Chronicle  announces  the  im- 
portant fact  that  beds  of  fossil  phosphates— the 
most  fertilising  of  manures — have  been  discover- 
ed  in  Surrey,  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  chalk 
formation,,  Liebig.  has  ahready  predicted  their 
existence  in  the  following  wbnle  ^-^««  In  the  re- 
matn9  of  an  extinct  animal  world,  England  is  to 
find  the  means  of  increasing  her  wealth  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  she  has  already  found  the 
great  support  of  her  manufacturing  industry  iii 
fossil  fuel."  The  fnlfihnent  of  this  predicUon  is 
due  to  the  exertions' and  researches  of  Mr.  j.  M. 
Paine,  of  Faknham.  Mr!  Paine  has  no  doubt 
that  similar  strata  of  rich  manure  exist  in  equal, 
if  not  greatei'  abundance  in  other'  parts  of  £ng« 
land.  The  vast  importance  of  hift  discovery  to 
agriculture  need  not  be  pomted  out 


The  readers  of  the  Review  ;nay  be  informed  that 
the  article  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ire- 
land;  id  merely  a  review  of  the* pamphlet  of  Jona- 
than Pirn,  not  the  paniphlet  itself. 
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THE   taTASTATION    Or   STRONG  DBINK. 

There  is  one  appalling  fabt,  which  I  would 
not  venture  to  state,  had  it  not  been  recorded  in 
the  proceedihgs  of  the  House  of  Commons-^that 
in  our  highlj^fevoured  country,  so  eiiligHtened 
as  it  is,  over  which  Christianity  exercises  so 
wide  an  influence^  no  few^r  than  60,000  persons 
are  annually  hurried  to  the  grave  in  consequence 
of  intoxication !  It  is  a  f^ct  I  would  ndt  avow 
were  it  not  substantiated  and  well  sustained  by 
the  records  laid  before  Parliament,  that  EVERY 
NINE  MINUTE^  in  England  and  Wales  oiie 
being  falls  a  victim  to  the  habit  of  intoxication, 
and  goes  to  render  ^  account  at  the  bar  of  God 
for  suicide !— Con jtte«/  at  Exeter  JML 


CONSpLATIONS  FOR  THE  lonely;. 
By  kAEY  HowriT.   ^ 

Thf  re  is  a  land  wl^ere  beauty  <cannot  fede,  - 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye, 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop,  xlor  be  disniayed. 
And  none  shall  ever  die-;  ^ . 

Where  is  that  land,  O  wfadre'7    , 

^For  I  would  hasten  there  j  , , 

Tell  me-^I  fain  would  go,      * 

For  [  am  weary  with  a  heavy  woe ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  rofi  allalone ;  . 
The  true,  the  tender,  front  my  path  have  gone  f 

O  guide  m^  with  i\kj  band. 

If  thou  /lost  know  that  land,  ^ 

For  I  am  burtheiled  with  oppressive  care,  . 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearAiI  with' despair  \*^ 
Where  is.  it  ^    Tell  me  wheref 

Friend,  thou  must,  trust  in  .him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life ; 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  «s  he  meekly  bofe, 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife !  '^  ,' 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thornv  paths  hath  trod  f 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go, 

Yet  tarried  out,  for  thee,  tl^  appointed  wo. 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim. 
Where  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  him  ( 

Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat. 

With  which  his  brow  Was  wet; 
Yet  how  he  prayed  unaided^  and  alone, 
In  that  great  agony,  «  Thy  will  be  done  V* 
Friend  do  not  thou  despair  j  '      - 

Christ,  frqm  his  heaven  of  heavens,  will  hear  thy  prayer. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BT  JAMES  GILBORRB  LTONS,  LL.  D.    • 

Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires,' 

The  sleepless  heralds  run. 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays    • 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun : 
No  peals  or  flashefe  heard,  or  seen, 
.    Their  wondrous  flight  betrav,  .    ' 

And  yet  their  words  are  plainly  felt, 

In  cities  far  away.  '      "'■ 

Nor  summer's  healt,  nor  winter's  hail. 

Can  check  their  rapid  course ; 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  win^d^s  rigfr— 

The  longh  wave's  sweeping  force : 


In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath. 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day,  ■ 
They  rush,  with  news  of  wetel  or  wo,s 

To  thousands  far  arway. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne  . 

On  that  electric  cord,  \  ■ 

.  Else  the  pure  thoufhrs  of  hira  who  loves'    « 
.    The  ChriJitiah's  Hfe  and  Lord— 
.  Of  him  who,  taught  in  smileaand^lears,  . 

With  fervent  lips  to  pr»y, 
Maintains  high  cqnverse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ay  I  though  nor  outward  wish-js  breathail, 

'Nor  outward  answer  given,  ^ 
The  sighing  6f  that  humble  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  m  heaven :       j. 
Those; long  frail  wires  may  b^d  aiid  break; 

Those  viewless  heralds  stray;  '  ~ 

But  Faith's  l^ast  word'^hall  reach  the  thfone 

Qf  God,  though  fhr  away. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. ' 

NbW'LaW  1»  PcNNSTLVAMIA^RELATIVfi  Td  Wo- 

MAji*8  RiGHT8.-7<'  Be  it  enacted,  &e.,  That  every 
.species and' description  of  property,  whether  con- 
siBtin^  of  real,  persona], or.  jnixed,  which  may  be 
owned  by,  or  belong  to,  any  single  woinao,  shall 
coutJBUe  to  be  the  property  of  such  woioan,  as  fully 
after  her  marriage  as  before,  and  all  sttch  property, 
of  whatever  name  or  kind,  whiob  sball  accrue  to 
any  married  woman  during  coverture  by  will,  de- 
scent, deed  of  toiiveyance,  or  otherwise,^  shall  be 
owned^  ^sed  and  enjoyed  by  such  mirried' woman 
as  her  own  separate  propetty ;  and  the  said  pro- 
perty, whether  owned  by  her  befofe  marriage,  or 
which  sball  accrue  to  her  afterwards,  shalS  not  be 
subject, to.  levy  and  execution  for  the  debu  or 
liabilities  of  her  husband ,  nor  shall  such  property 
be  sold,  conveyed,  mortpgedj.  transferred, or  in 
any  manner  encumbered  t>y  her  husbaodf  ^'wiih^nt 
her  written  consent  firs^  had  and  ob^ned,  and 
duly  acknowledged  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Cour;ts  of  Common  Pleas  of  this  Comrnoo wealth, 
that  sooh  consent  was  not  tne  result  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  her  said  huttbaud,  but  that  the.  same 
was  given  voluntarUy  and  of  her  o^n  fre^  wiQ." 

'^  That«ny  married  woman  m4y  dispose  by  her 
last  will  and  testament  of  her  .separate  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  whether  the  same  acerues 
to  her  before  or  during  coverture.  Provided,  The 
said  last  will  and  testament  be  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses^  neither  of  whom 
shall  be  her  husband.'^' 

— r-  Farnam,  of  Cincinnati,  has  inrented  a 
greatly  improved  fire  engine.  It  is  on  the  novel 
principle  of  working  horizontally,  the  operalives 
being  seated  io  the  body  of  the  engine.  Those 
who  have  handled,  in  times  of  fire,  engines  on  the 
ordinary  principle,  know  what  an  exhausting  pro- 
cess it  IS  to  work  them  with  spirit,  even  for  twenty 
minotes.  In  the  present  description  of  engine,  the 
meni.exert  themselves  as  if  rowing  a  boat,  the  mo- 
tion oC  the  body  and  the  mnscles  employed  being 
precisely  the  sUme.  Eubank,  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  Hydraulics,  appears  to  have  referred  to 
this  very  kind  of  engine  as  a  desideratum,,  in  say- 
ing, '<  when  a  man  V  strength  is  applied  as  in  the 
act  of  nywing,  the  effect  is  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  c*ent.  more  than  iit  moving  a  pump  level. 
This  IS  Sufficient  to  induce  efforts  to  superci*de  the 
present  mode  of  working  the  pumps  of  engines^" 
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R0BJ:RT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND, 

(Continued  from  page  i&.) 

In  the  m^nth  called  March,  T67d,  the  GouncU 
at  Edinburgh  issued  a  declaration,  reinforcing 
former  acts  of  Parliament  against  conventicles, 
and  recommending  the  execution  of  them  to  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  corporations.  Al- 
though this  proclama^tion  expressly*  related  to 
sych  as  bad  been  outlawed  by  the  Council ;  yet 
the  civil  and.  eedesiastical  rulers  of  Aberdeen 
took  occasion  from  it,  to  oppress  those  persons, 
of  all  others,  against  whom  they  well  knew  it 
was  never,  mtended  to  be  stretched.  So  pre- 
cipitate wa^  their  malice,  and  so  ready  were 
they  for  the  work  of  persecution,  that,  upon  the 
mere  information  of  a  traveller,  and  before  ^e 
regular  notificatioa  reached  them,  or  was  pro- 
claimed in  their  town,  the  provost,  bailies,  and 
officers  came,  to  the  Friends*  meeting-house,  on 
the  12th  of  the  month,  and  committed  twelve  of 
them  to  the  new  Tolhooth ;  several  days  after 
which,  the  prisoner's  hieard,  from  their  windows, 
the  public  proclamation  of  the  law  that  had  been 
thus  eagerly  put  in  force  against  them.  The  like 
measures  were  pursued  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  by  which  time  the  number  of  those 
lodged  in  prison  amounted  to  thirty-four. 

At  length,  the  prisoners  received  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  ^arlof  Errol,  the  Earl  M  a- 
rischall,  and  **Sir  John  Keith,"  afterwards  Earl 
of  KinCore,.  three  of  the  Privy  Council,  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  put  into  execution  the 
acts  made  a^rainst  keeping  conventicles.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  called  up  before  these,  on  the 
26ih  of  the  3d  monih,  a  long  libel  was  ex- 
hibited against  them,  reciiing  the  <heads  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament  against  vconyenticles,  and  the 
withdrawing  from  that  mode  of  worship  es- 
tablished by  law.  The  libel  being  read,  was  to 
be  enforced  by  Patrick  H^y,  the  only  lawyer 


who  Goiild  be  procured  to  plead  against  them; 
but  hie  oratory  failing  him,  his  plea  was  confined 
to  this  brief  query,  "Who  gave  you  leave  to 
preach?"  which,  for  want  of  pertinent  matter,  he 
repeated  several  times* 

The  inquiry  being  put  to  the  prisoners. 
Whether,  or  not  they  were  guilty  according  to 
the  iudictn^ent,  David  Barclay  replied : — That, 
though  it  was  ordinary,  for  such  as  were  stated 
under  the  circumstances  it  had  pleased  God  to 
put  them,  to  entertain  lawyers  to  plead  for  them ; 
yet  they,  having  the  One  Jtdvocate  with  the 
Fo/Aer,.  tl)at  would  and  could  plead  their  inno- 
cency  in  the  hearts  -pf  all  their  opposers,  they 
might  not  employ  any  man  to  plead  for  them. 
And,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  had  followed 
the  practice  of  law,  it  wa^  desired,  that  no  ad- 
vantage might'  be  taken  against  them  on  account 
of  their  ignorance, of  the-intrieacies  of  it ; — also 
that  the-  rigour  of  it  might  not  be  extended  to- 
wards them,  if  they  should  .be  found  transgres- 
sors, (which  they  hoped  to  make  appear  was 
not  thp  case,)  there  being  a  maxim,,  owned  by 
all,  that  Summum  jus  is  summa  injuria.  He 
further  added,  That  the  prisoners  were  most 
unjustly  charged,  with  having  kept  three  meet^ 
ings  in  the  week  since  the  Ist  month,  1674; 
whereas  several  -of  them  had  been,  in  that  time, 
beyond  the  sea,  others  in  England,  and  many 
had  not  been  in  Aberdeen  for  several  months 
during  those  years. 

Hereupon,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquiry, 
Whether  they  would  own  that  they  had  been  at 
any  conventicles ;  to  which  they  made  answer. 
That  they  were  not  to  be  their  own  accusers. 
It  was  said,  This  could  be,  proved  by  witnesses ; 
to  which  David  Barclay  said.  He  expected,  that, 
according  to  faw,  equity,  and  reason,  he  might 
Qxeept  against  these.  Uppnthis,  several  college 
students  were  called  in,  against  whom  David 
Barclay  objected,  that  they  were  socii  criminiSf 
having  themselves  joined  in  keeping  such  meet- 
ings ;  and  further,  that  they  had  lately  published 
a  book  expressly  against  the  prisoners,  in  the 
very  title  page  of  tvhich  they  accuse  them  of 
blasphemy  and  treason, — and  therefore  were 
manifestly,  prejudiced  persons.  Then  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  committed  ihem,  were  called  upon ; 
but  these  also  were  excepted  against,  as  those 
who  had  to  put  the  laws  in  force,  and  were  ac- 
cusers.   To  this,  the  Earl  MarischaU  repliedt 
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They  should  thea  have  no  witDesses  at  all.  Yet 
did  the  Commissioners  overrule  these  objections ; 
and  such  evidence  was  received. 

The  prisoners  then  gave  in  their  written  de- 
fence ;  showing,  at  some  l^ngthi  and  by  various 
legal  pleas,  that  they  were  not  the  persons 
against  whose  practices  the  acts  in  question 
were  levelled ;  also  taking  notice  of  their  im- 
prisonment,, contrary  to  la^  hy  the  magistrates 
for  near  three  months ;  and  furiher,  boldly  testi- 
fying, that  it  was  merely  out  of  that  dyty  they 
owed  to  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
that  they  dare  not  forsake  the.  assembling  of 
themselves  together  in  his  natne,  and  not  out  of 
any  contempt  of  those  in  authority.  **'Aud  if  idt 
.  this,"  continues. the  document,  '<the  Lord  should 
permit  us  to  suffer,  we  trust  he  with  furnish  us 
with  such  a  measur/e  of  resignation  of^  all  tftaf 
we  have,  to  his  dispojring,  that  we  shall  not 
count  any  thing  too  dear^  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  His  honoi^r  and  otx  duty  to 
Him.  But,  we  shall  not  wish  any  in'  present 
authority  to  be  instruments  thereof,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  said  td  his  people,  ^  He  that  tQucheth 
you,  toueheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye,' "  . 

After  an  houir  or  two  spent  by  the  court  in 
deliberation,  the  prisoners,  being  called  one  by 
one,  were  severally  asked.  Whether  tliey  would 
oblige  themselves  nof  to  go  any  more  to  meet- 
ings ?  which  every  one  of  them  refusing  to  do^ 
they  were  again  ordered  to  withdraw ;  and  after 
some  time,  being  called  in  again,  the  sefttence 
of  the  court  was  read  to  them,  whereby  David 
Barclay,  Alexander  Gellie,  Robert  Burnett,  Alex- 
ander Ilarper,  Alexander  Skene,  Andrew  Jaf- 
fray,  and  Alexander  Forbes  were  fined,  each  in 
one  fourth  of  their  respective  valued  rents,  for 
their  owrt  keeping  conventicles,  and  an  eighth 
part  of  the  same  each  for  withdrawing  from  the 
public  worship.  Three  of  the  above  were,  be- 
sides, to  pay  an  eighth  part  for  their  wives* 
transgressions,  conformable  to  the  tenour  of  the 
act.  Those  that  were  not  landed  proprietors, 
were  fined  as  follows:  Andrew  Galloway, 
Thomas  Milne,  and  Geoi^e  Keith,  £30  each ; 
William  Sparke,  £40 ;  James  Porbeo,  £25,  and 
th«  rest  twenty  merks  apiece. '  And,  over  and 
above,  .Fohn  Skene  and  George  Keith,  because 
they  were  "  found  to  have  preached  and  prayed 
at  these  unwarrantable  meetings}"  were  *«to  find 
caution,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merks, 
not  to  do  the  like  hereafter,  or  else  to  enact 
themselves'to  remove  out  of  thekingdomf  9^e&- 
ably  to  the  act  of  Parliament. 

The  whole  number  were  then  remanded  to 
prison,  till  payment  6f  the  fines,  where  their 
number  was  increased  by  the. repeated  imprison- 
ment of  others  of  their  friends  from  theit  re- 
ligious meetings.  While  thus  k^pt  in  close 
confinement,  some  of- them  were  concerned  at 
times  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  would. come 
np  to  the  wmdowsof  the  prison-  to  hear  them ; 
but  the  magistrates,  to  prevent  this,  and  to  in- 


commode the  prisoners,  caused  the  windows  to 
be  closed  up  with  boards  for  a  whole  week  Uh 
gethejr,  and  alsp  removed  several  pf  them  into 
the  higher  prison..  On  one  occasion,  Alexander 
Gordon,  a  bailie  of  Aberdeen^  csime  in  great 
anger  to  the  lower  court-house,  whereFriends 
were  then  imprisoned,  and  took  Andrew  Jaflfray, 
while  he  was  declaring,  through  the  window,  the 
gosp^  of  peace  and  salvation  to  the  people, 
forthwith  thrusting  him  into  the  higher  prisooi 
where  no  ^Friends  had  as  yet  been  coni^ned. 
This  place  is  represented  as  filthy  and  disgusting 
bey()nd  most  prisons  in  the  nation.  The  perse* 
cutor  was,  hpwever,  so  troubled  in  his  conscience 
.for  such  cruelty,  that  he  afterwards  confessed  to 
a  Friend,  he  could  get  no  peace  nor  rest  in  his 
mind  that  night,  until  he  had  causedr  Andrew 
Jaffray  to  be  returned  to  the  spot,  whence  lie 
had  taken  him. 

Robert  Barclay  was  at  this  time  engaged 
from '  home,  in  visiting  his  friends  and  the 
churches  of  Christmas  a  minister,  and  went  with 
this,  object  to  London;  thence,  crossing  the 
water,  he  traveQed  inta  Holland  and  Germanj. 
It  is  to  Jbe  regretted,  nothing  is  preserved  as  to 
the  pairtlculars  of  this  journey  on  the  continent. 
In  the  course  of  it,  he  cpipmenced  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth,.  Princess.  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
who  was  distantly  related  to  •  hij^  mother,  and 
wUh  her  he  had  some  satisfactory  opportuni^ 
of  conference  on  religious  subjects.  .  The  publi- 
cation of  his  "Apology"  thib  year,  which  was 
printed  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  may.  very  pro- 
bably have  formed  a  part  of  his  eiigageisent 
abroad ;  and  it  is  more  than  conjectural,  as  his 
biographer  intimates,  that  on  his  return  by  way 
of  London,  the  author  presented  his  book  to 
Charles  the  2d.  To  the  credit  of  the  King,  he 
took  no  oiTence.  at  the  Christian  freedom,  used 
by  Robert  Barclay  in  his  well-known  address  to 
him,  prefixed  to  that  work,  which,  for  its  manly 
style,  religious  boldness,  yet  decent  respect,  ha» 
been  jniich  admired. 

While  at  the  English  metropoHs,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  honoured 
father  and  -  other  Friends  in  Scotland ;  upon 
which,  beginning  to  have  some  interest  at  court, 
and  access  to  the  King's  presence,  he  delivered 
into  his  own  hands  the  following  petition  on 
their  beh)ailf.   . 

*•  The  State  of  %e  Case  of  the  People  called 
.Quakers  in  Scotland,  presented  unto  the 
King's  consideration. 

«•  The  Coamjil  o(  Scotland  having  about  three 
months  ago  cQiitted  a  declaration,  to  reinforce 
former  acts  of  Parliament  against  conventicles, 
and  recommended  the  execution  of  them,  becaute 
of  the  abuse  several  persons  had  made  of  the 
King's  Indulgence,  as  the  said  declaration  inti- 
mates ;  some  inferior  magistrates  have  taken  oc- 
casion thereby,  to  imprison  many  of  them  [the 
<<  Quaker?,"]  and  some  deputies  of  the  Coiueil 
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have  stretehcd  the  laws  against  conventicles  to 
Uie  bluest  degree  of  severity,  by  heavy  fines 
and  tedious  imprisonments,  although  their  prac- 
tices and  principles  never  gave  ground  for  such 
procedure. 

-  **'  I^  is  therefore  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  suf- 
feriftg  people,  with  all  sincere  respect,  desit'ed, 
that  it  would  please  thie  King  favourably  to  re* 
commend  their  case  to  the  Council  of '^cotldud ; 
that  a  difference  of  character  may  be  put  upon 
them,  who  have  ever  lived  arid  behaved  them- 
selves peaceably  under  the  present  government, 
from  such- as  are  said  to  have  abused  the  Indul- 
gence ;  with  some  present  relief  to  those  harm- 
less sufferers^  to  prevent  that  utter  ruin,  which, 
.  in  all  probability,  will  attend  -iQ  many  of  them, 
that  live  by  tlieir  labour  and  trade; 

"R.  Barclay." 

The  King's  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Lauder* 
dale,  was  thereupoa  instrucied  to  underwrite  a 
favourable  reference  of  the  matter,  which  wa^ 
done  in  tltese  words ;  .      . 

•«  His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  refer 
this  paper  to  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  i|i  Scotland^ 

««  LAtDEEBALS.*' 

•^FFAi/eAiitf,  August  7th,  1676."  • 

'  On  the  7th  of  the  7th  month,  September,  the 
above  statement  and  reference  were  presented  to 
the  Counpil,  then  sitting  at  Edinburgh  ;  an^.  at 
the  same  time  was  delivered  in,. a  brief  but  re- 
spectful "  Memorial*'  from  those  people  at  Aber- 
deen and  its  vicinity^  *«  in  derision  called  Qua- 
kers," 

But  the  Council  at  Edinburgh  did  not  think 
proper  to  interfere  in  a  matter,  which  they  had 
formerly  appointed  (heir  Commissioners  at  Aber- 
deen to  determine*  and  concerning  which  those 
Comnussioners  had  already  pronounced  their 
decree.  They  thei:erore  still  left  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  same  judges,  only  appointing 
three  others  to  join  ihem. 

The  six  Commissioners  accordingly  sat  at 
'  Aberdeen  on  the  28th  of  this  month;  and  the 
prisoners  being  called  in,  the  Earl  of  Errol,  whp 
was  president,  told  them,  That  they  had  called 
them  2^in,  to  Know  wheth.er'  they  were  .yet 
better  advised,  than  when  they  were  last  before 
them  ?  and  whether  they  would  give  bond  not  to 
hold  any  more  meethigs?  To  which  John 
Skene  answered.  That  the  last  time  they  were 
before  the  King's  Council,  he,  being  one  of  those 
accused  for*speaking  in  the  meeting,  desijred  the 
accusers  might  b^  asked.  Whether  himself,  or 
any  other  of  them,  had  ever  been  heard  to  speak 
any  thing  in  the  least  tending  to  sedition,  or  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  King's  subjects  from  their 
due  obedience  and  subjection  to  his  authority? 
To  this  the  Earl  replied,  "It  is^  enough:  that 
matter  was  spoke  to  at  our  last  sitting,  and  you 
were  then  found  guilty."  John  Skene  an- 
swered. That  there  had  not  been  any  seditious 


act  proved  against'  them,  and  that  they  had  been 
kept  prisoners  about  seven  months,  for  no  other 
cau3e  than  meeting  in  a  peaceable  manner  to 
wonhip  God  ♦*  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  But  the 
Earl  of  Enrol  again  interrupted  him,  saying,  "It 
is  enough:"  then  directing  his  speech  to  the 
other  Commissioners,  "  My  Lords,*  I  have  de- 
Uverfed  your  minds,  and  therefore  it  is  fit  they 
should  remove,**  Upon  this,  John  Skene  fur- 
ther added,  "  Though 'you  now  sit  as  our  judges, 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  but  put  you  in  mind,  from 
the  zeal  of  the  'Lord,  and  from  that  respect  I 
owe  you  as  the  King's  counsellors,  that  the  day 
is  coming,  when  both  you  who  are  now  sitting 
a^  our  judged,  and  we  who  are  judged,  must 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  just  Judge 
ef  heaven  and  earth: — ^and  therefore  I  wish  ye 
may  so  judge  n6w,  as  that^  in  that  day,  ye  may 
have  p^ce."  The  Earl  observed,  "You  are 
not  to  be  ouf  lawgiver;"  to  which  John  Skene 
replied,  "  No :  I  only  in  all  humility  lay  these 
things  before  yofi."  ^ 

The  Earl  then  queried.  Whether  they  were 
all  of,  that  mind  ?  Alexander  Skene  answered, 
"  I  hope  there  are  none,of  ijs  here,  that  will  be 
so  unfaithful  to  our  God,  as  to  give  any  bond, 
wherpby  we  should  hind  ourselves  not  to  meet 
together  and  worship  JJod ;"  and  further  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  the  circumstance, 
that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  at  that  time 
.none  of  their  Ffienda  suffering  on  this  account 
in  either  ef  the  three  kingdoms.  "  Tlie  Kiqg," 
he  continued,  "  Bath  refenred  us  to  his  Council, 
and  the  Council  hath  referred  us  to  you  here,  so 
that  ye  have  all  the  power  of  the  civil  authority, 
tp  do  with  us  as  it  sjiall  seem  right  to  you,  from 
whom  we  may  expect  as  much  moderation,  as 
our  Friends  elsewhere  have  met  with.  .  But,  if 
it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  permit  you  to  he  the 
instruments  of  our  ' suffering,  I  hope  he  will 
enable  us  to  bear  it  with  that  patience  and  sub- 
mission which  becometh  Christians." 

The  Earl  of  Errol  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  other  Commissioners,  "My  Lords,  if  ye 
have  any  more  to  say  than  I  have  said,  ye  may 
speak  It."  Upon  this,  the  Earl  Marischall  re- 
spaarked,  "They  plead*  themselves  not  guilty  of 
sedi^ious^  conventicles,  as  would  seem  by  what 
t(iat. young  man  ispoke,  whereas  the  law  con- 
cludes their  very  meetings  seditious."  Alex- 
ander Skene  replied,  That  they  could  not  help  all 
the  constructions  of  that  kind,  for  it  had  been 
the  lot  of  God's  people  in  all  ages  to  have  mis 
representations  cast  upon  them  ;•  "but  we  hope," 
said  he,  «•  we  shall  behave  ourselves  so  peacea- 
bly and  dutifully,  that  where  for  conscience-sake 
we  catinat  give  activ^e,  we  shall  give  passive 
obedience."  Then  said  the  Earl  of  Errol, 
"  QuaUfied  loyalty  smells  of  disloyalty :  it  seems, 
then,  you  will  not  give  bond."  To  which  John 
Skene  answered,  "  Let  never  that  day  dawn,  in 
which  we  shall  be  so  unfaithful  to  the  Lord ! 
but  if  any  should  prove  so^^  let  neither  the  King 
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nor  his  Council  trust  that  man  ]  for  he  thai  is 
not  faithful  to  the  Lord,  will  never  be  faithful 
to  his  King  and  country.^* 

The  prisoners  being  ordered  to  remove,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  the  Earl  of  Errol  said 
again  to  Alexander  Gellie,  That  the  Quakers* 
loyalty  was  a  qualified  loyalty.  Alexander  re- 
plied. That  he  did  pot  understand  that  to  be 
loyalty,  which  was  not  qualified  with  the  fear 
of  ^  God,  and  by  obedience  to^  him  rather  thai^ 
man. 

AAer  some  hours,  the  prisoners  were  called 
into  court  to  hear  the  decree  of  ^he  Commission- 
ers to  this  purport :  That  they  shou)d  pay  their 
respective  fines  to  one  Captain  George  MeWill, 
and  that  upon  payment,  they  should  be. set  at 
liberty ;  that,  in  defauU  of  payment  within  .a 
limited  time,  Meivill  was  impowered  to  distrain 
tliem  for  the  same,  and  that  when  the  fines 
should  be  levied,  the  prisoners  were  to  b^  re- 
leased.   .  .  . 

The  Earl  of  Enrol  departing  out  of  town  the 
next  morning,  the  remaining  Commissioners 
were  unwilling  to  have  further  trouble,  by  issu- 
ing afresh  a  particular  process  against  those  who 
had  been  committed  to  prison  since  the  rest 
were  fined ;  and  therefore  added  ^  clause  to  their 
former  decree,  by  virtue  of  which,  John  Forbes 
of  Aquorthies,  Robert  Gerard^  and  six  others 
were  liberated.  Among  these^  was  John  Thom- 
son, an  aged  and  a  poor,  man.  He  Jbad  been 
a  soldier  in  the  Kiug^s  service  at  the  batlle  of 
Worcester,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  a3  a  slave 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
There  was  something  in  this  case  peculiarly 
calling  for  the  indulgent  interference  of  die 
higher  authorities,  when  inferior  servants  of  the 
crown  could  thus  overlook  the  character,  ser- 
vices, and  bitter  sufierings  of  a  man,  who  had 
hazarded  his  life  for  his  King  and  country,  and 
was  now  made  wilFmg  to  lose  his  all,  rather 
tlian  relinquish  the  free  exercise  of  his  con- 
science towards  the  KiAgof  kings.  He  appears 
to  have  had  his  goods  distrained  and  disposed  of, 
and  to  have  lain  in  prison,  at  one  time,  for  about 
eight  or  nine  months  together,  without  being 
either  called  for,  found  guilty,  or  heard  in  his 
own  defence. 

(To  beconUnued.; 


THE  ROTHSCHILDS, 
The  subjoined  notice  of  the  most  renowned 
Bankers  of  thii»,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age, is  copied 
from  that  repository  of  useful  and-  entertaining'  lite^ 
rature,  Chambers's  Journal. .  It  is  not  because  these 
individuals  are  the  owners  of  vast  estates  that  we 
commend  their  history  to  our  readers.  It'is  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the 'steady  uAe  of  means  for  obtain- 
ing a  desired  end,  that  we  think  the  narrative  in- 
structive. He  who  proposes  to  himself  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  as  the  end  to  which  all  his  efforts 
are  to  be  directed,  aims  at  an  object,  which,  when 


obtained,  will  unquestionably  disappoint  hiro«  If 
there-  be  any  lesson  which  all  history  unites  in 
teaching,  it  is  the  utter  inability  of  wealth  to  confer 
happiness.  The  language  of  Scripture,  that  ^'  they 
that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and -into  tnany  foolish  and  hurtful  losts  which  drown 
men  iiL  destruction  and  perdition,"  is  Vonfirmed  in 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  every  age. .  Let  oar 
ends  then  be  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  character. 
But  in  seeking  those  ends,  let  ns  leam  from  the 
narrative  before  us,  that  the  steady  application  of 
correct  principles,  a  wise  forethought,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  be  glided  by  those  maxims  which  con- 
tain "  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,"  are  the 
means  on  which  success  is,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Provid^ce,  to  depend^ 

tt  is  usual  to  trkce  the  origin  of  great  families 
to  some  gallant  exploit,  or  some  lucky  accident, 
which  suddenly  raised  the  ancestor  of  the  house 
from  6bscurity,  and  provided  him  at  the  same 
time  with  a  legend  to  .bis  coat  of  arms.  The 
representatives  of  such  families  are-^  bom  per- 
son^es  of  history;  their  name,  title  and  estate— 
their  position  in  the  country — descending  to  them 
by  inheritance,  and  so  continuing  from  generation 
Jo  generation,  till  war  or  revolution  damages  or 
removes  the  old  landmarks  of  society.  But 
there  are  other  origins  wfiich  it  would  be  vain 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  by  a  similar  process: 
the  origins  of  houses  that  rise  steadily,  not  sud- 
denly, in  their. peculiar  career,  and  the  success 
of  which  is  not  secured  by  a  single  incident,  but 
distribuljed  evenly  over  the  lifetime  of  one  or 
more  generations.  In  such  cases,  the  germ  of 
prosperity  must  be  sought  for  in  the  family  mind- 
in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  race — in  the  theory 
by  which  their  conduct  in  the  world  is  governed; 
and  the  first  accident^  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  vulgar  as  the  origin  of  their  fortune,  i« 
merely  a  point  d'appui  selected  by  forethought 
and  resolution.  TfJe  rise  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child presents  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  view  of  a  question  which  will  never  cease 
to  be  interesting,  and  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  natural  and  simple  means  by  which  those 
vast  results  are  jobtained  which  it  is  customary 
to  ascribe  to  chance  or  miracle. 

In  the  middle  c(f  the  last  century  there  lived, 
in  the  town  of  .Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  who 
.lavished  all  their  cares  upona  son,  whom  they 
destined  fojr  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 
The  boy,  whose  name  was  Meyer  Anselm 
Rothschild,  and  who  was  born  at  Frankfort  in 
the  year  1743,  exhibited  such  tokens  of  capacity, 
thathis  parents  made  every  effort  in  their  power 
to  give  him' the  advantage  of  a  good  education; 
and  with  this  view  he  spent  some  years  at  Fiirth, 
going  through  such  a  curriculum  of  study  as  ap- 
peared to  be  proper.  The  youth,  however,  had 
a  natural  bent  towards  the  study  of  antiquities ; 
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»nd  this  led  him  more  especially  to  theexamina- 
tion  of  ancient  coins,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency.  Here 
was  one  step  o^iwards  in  thp  world ;  for,  in  after 
years,  his  antiquarian  researches  proved  the 
means  of  extending  and  ramifying  his  'connections 
in  society,  as  well  as  of  opening  olit  to  him  a 
sourciT  of  iinmediat^  *  support.  His  paretits, 
however,  who  were  noted  as  pious  and  nprigKt 
characters,  died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  in  fiis 
Eleventh  year;  ^lid  on  his  return  to  Frankfort,- 
he  set  himself  to  learn  practicaUy,  the  routine  of 
the  counting  house, 

AAeir  this  we  find  him  in  Hanover,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  wealthy  banking  house,  whose 
affairs  he  conducted  for  several  years  with  care 
and  fidelity  ;  and  then  we  see  opening  out  under 
his  auspices,  in  his  native  city,  the  germ  of  that 
mighty  business  which  ^cted  subsequently  so 
powerfully  upcfn  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Before  ^establishing  his  little  .banking-house, 
Meyer  Ansel m  Rothschild  prepared  himself  for 
the  adventure  by  marrying;  and  his  prudent 
choice,  there  is  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to 
his  eventual  success'in Jbe  wprld- 

It  was  in  the  year  IdOl  he  was  appointed 
agent  to  the  Landgrave,  afterwards  ElecW  of 
Hesse ;  and  in  the  next  year  a  loan  of  ten  millions 
was  contracted  with  the  Danish  court  through 
the  House  of  Rothschild.  Before*  this— *nd 
necessarily  so  no  doubt-^his  kilo wledgej  and  the 
tried  rectitude  of  ^is  conduct,  had  gaii^ed  him 
general  confidenee;  his  wealth  had  increased, 
and  an  enormous  extension  of  the.  field  of  his 
operations  had  takeii  place. 

The  personal  character  of  Meyer  Anselm 
Rothschild  is  not  of  small  consequence  in  the 
history  of  the  house — for  their  dead  father  may 
be  said  to  direct  to  this  hour  the  operations  of 
his  children !  In  every  important  crisis  :he  is 
called  into  their  counsels ;  in  every  difficult  ques- 
tion his  judgment  is  invoked;  and  when  the 
brothers  meet  in  consultation,  the  paternal  spirit 
seems  to  act  as  president*  'ttie  explanation  of 
this  well-known  slnd  most  remarkable  trait  in  the 
family,  is  not  difficult  to  those  who  bre  in  the 
habit  of  penetrating  through  the  veil  of  the  ro- 
mantic, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  simple  realities 
of  life.  The  elder  Rothschild  was  obviously  a 
man  ofcompnshensive  intellect,  who  did  not  act 
on  the  spur  of  chance  or  necessity,  but  after  ma- 
ture reflection,  and  on  rules  distinctly  laid  down ; 
and  he  must.h)aive  brought  up  his  children  in  a 
certain  theory,  which  survived  his  mortal  part, 
and  became  identified  with'  his  memory^  This 
is  the  only  idolum  conjured  by  the  piety  of  his 
descendants.  His  bearing,  we  are  told,  was 
tranquil  and  un&ssuming;  and  although  a  devout 
man,  according  to  his  views  of  religion,  his"  de- 
votion was  so  completely  untinged  with  bigotry, 
that  in  his  charities  he  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Jew  and  the  Christian. 

In  1812,  Rothschild  left  td  the  mighty  for- 


tunes, of  which  his  wisdom  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion, ten  children — five  sons  and  five  daughters ; 
laying  upon'  them,  with  hid  last  breath,  the  in- 
junction of  an  inviolable  union.  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  principles  to  which  the  success  of  the 
family  may  be  traced.  The  command  was  kept 
by  the  sons  with  religious  fidelity.  The  copart- 
nership in  which  they  were  left,  remained  unin- 
tierrupted ;  and  from  the  moment  of  their  father's 
deatit,  every  proposal  of  moment  ^as  submitted 
totheir  joint  discussion,  and  carried  out  upon  an 
^reed  plan,  each  t>f  the  brothers  sharing  equally 
in  the  results.  The  other  great  principle  of  their 
conduct  is  one  which  actuates  all  prudent  men, 
and  is  only  cle'sef  ying  of  special  rernark  iti  them, 
from  the  lilmost  mechanical  regularity  with 
which  it  was  acted  upon — this  was  the  determi- 
.nation  never  to  run  the  slightest  risk  in  pursuit 
of  great  profits.  Their  graijd  object  was  to  see 
clearly  each  transaction  to  its  termination,  to 
secure  themselves  from  all  accidents  that  human 
folrethought  could  avert,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  reasonable  and  ordinary  reward^  The  plan 
acted  in  a  twofold  manner.  By  husbanding  their 
capital,  they  were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  a 
thousand  recurring  commissions,  so  as  to  extend 
their  connection  day  by  day  i  whil^  their  habitual 
caution  earned  for  them  a  reputation  of  solidity, 
which,  united  with  their  real  wealth,  carried 
their  credit  tp  a*^  pitch  which  would  have  been 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  less  steady  inteHecti(* 
Credit,  however,  was  no  snare  to  them.  They 
affected  no  master-strokes— na  coups  d'etat. 
They  would  havd  used  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  not 
to  summon  genii,  but  to  li^ht  their  steps  a^  they 
toiled  on  in  the  path  of  genii.  The* only  secrets 
by  which  they  obtained  their  choice  of  innume- 
rable ofifers  of  business,  were  the  moderation  of 
their  demands — the  punctual  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements— and  the  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  their  system.  In  short,  'the  house  of  Roths- 
child became  great,  because  its  afifaira  were  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  perfect  system  of  mercan- 
tile tactics,  and  because  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, partaking  largely  of  that  of  the  original 
banker  of  Frankfort,  combined  many  of  those 
an^lable  qualities  which  secure  popularity  with- 
out forfeiting  respect.,  They  sought  to  Qiake 
money  by  skill  and  industry,  not  parsimony ; 
they  gave  a  liberal  share  of  their  profits  to  all 
whose  services  were  of  use  in  attaining  them ; 
and  their  hand — 

'     "  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity** — 

doubled  the  value  of  the  gift  hy  the  grace  with 
which  it  was  presented — the  grace  impressed 
upon  the  external  manner  by  a  simple  and  kindly 
heart* 

(To  be  eontlnued.; 

It  is  not  from  an  alteration  of  Christianity,  but 
from  an  assimilation  of  Christians  to  its  nature,  that 
we  are  to  hope  for  the  extinction  of  war.— 
Dymond, 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  BACKHOUSE. 

H6  was  the  youngest  sod  of  Jonathan  and  Ann 
Backhouse  of  Darlington.  During  his  youth  he 
was  at  times  fkvoqred  with  divine  Tisitations,  but 
he  did  not  yield  sufficiently  to  his  aoavietioiis, 
and  bend  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  '  Surrounded  by 
temporal  blessings,  and  with  a  large  share  of 
bodily  strength  and  ^ergy,  h<$  knew  little  of  sor- 
row or  anxiety,  u;itil  he  had  attained  to  manhood. 

In  the  5th  mptith,  1809,  he  was  married  to 
Eliza  Church  of  Cork.  Their  union  proved  a 
very  short  one  ^  (or  in  the  9th  month,  1812,  a 
few  hourly  after  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  his 
beloved  wife  suddenly  expired  in 'his  arms.  This 
was  to  him  a  mo.st  unexpected  and  awful  stroke ; 
and,  although  he  ultfm^tely  felt  that  it  was ,  a 
chastisement  ilispensed  by^nis  heavenly  Father, 
in  tender  love,  yet  at  first  he  seems  to  have 
feared  that  he  had  bjrpugh't  it  upon  himself ;  and 
the  anguish  of  his  soul  is  strikingly  described  in 
the  fbllowing  extract  from  his  memoranda  made 
some  months  aAer.    ,  •  ' ' 

1813,  2d  month,  1st.  ;*«TJiis  shock,  as  may 
well  be  supposed^  proved  nearly  .more  than  I 
could  bear ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  the  Father  of 
mercies,  in  his  unmerited  10V6,  seen  meet  to 
administer  the  cup  of  consolation  to  me,  I  never 
could  have  sustained  the  blow. .  Snatched  as  she 
was  from  me  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth, 
and  possessing  'q.ualities  and- dispositions  rarefy 
to  be  found,  what  but  the  hand  of  a  gracious  God 
could  have  spoken  peace  to  my  sOul  ?  I  could 
only  say,  My  God  !  my  God  J  To4iim,  indeed, 
I  turned  with  full  purpose  of  heari ;  but  truly 
what  else  could  I  do  !•  The  world  was  moved 
out  of  its  plac6  ;  the  old  heavens  and  the  old' 
earth  were  passed  away,  and  the  new  heayen.s' 
and  the  new  earth  'were  not  within  my  reach; 
mine  eyes  could  not  behold  them.  However,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  with  a  determined  resolution  that,  if  he 
would  condescend  to  help  me,  I  would  never 
forsake  him  more." 

John  Backhouse^s  state  continued  long  to  be 
one  of  deep  depression  and  conflict  of  mind ; 
but  He  who  "  afflicteth  not  •  willingly,  nor 
grieveth  the  children  of  men,"  in  his  6wn  good 
time,  was  pleased  to  change  tke  dispensation, 
and  give  "the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn ing^,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavmess."  . 

For  some  time  he  had  a  strong  impression  that 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  would  be  bestowed  upon 
him»  and  in  ihe  1st  month,  18 13,  he  first  spoke 
in  our  religious  meetings.  This  act  of  dedication 
proved  the  means^  of  removing  Iei  heavy  burden 
from  his  previously  exercised  mind,  and  sweet 
peace  crowned  the  offering. 

The  truly  paternal  care  which  he  bad  over  his 
three  little  children,  occupied  him  much,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cheer  his  loneliness ;  but  many 
were  the  changes  in  his  spiritual  atmosphere,  and 
many  trials  and  discouragements  were  his  por- 
tion, as  he  trod  the  solitary  path  of  life. 


In  1810,  5th  month  Ist,  he  remarks:  «<Ju«t 
returned  from  our  week-day  meeting,  and,  I  think, 
afresh  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  my  drinking 
deeper  of  the  spring  of  life:  How  have  1  longed 
this  d^y  that  all  our  meetings  maybe  kept  in  the 
, power  of  God!  that < his  name^  which  is  above 
every  name,  may  be  more  and  more  exalted  by 
us  as  a  Society,  ^d  that  his  power  mrf  yet 
more  conspicuously  be  witnessed  to  be  the  crowa 
and  diadem  of  our  assembly." 

1820,  6ah  month,  1st  «•  My  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  Divine  mercy  are  renewed  this  evening, 
to  my  unspeakable  comfort.  Oh  !  fit  me,  dea^ 
est  Father,.,  by  any  means  that  may  appear  good 
in  thy  sight,  for  nearer  union  and  communioB 
with  thee,  my  soiil's  Beloved!  Thou  knowest, 
O  Lord  r  that  I  have  none  in  heaven  but  thee, 
Qor  in  allthe^arth  that  I  desire  in 'comparison  of 
thee."    .        ' 

Id  the  year  1823  he  entered  into  the  marriage 
state  with  Catharine  Capper,  of  London,  and  this 
union  proved  a  great  blessing  to  him  throBgh  the 
remainder  of  his  life."  \ 

Iir  the  summer  of  1820,  bis  family  irere  much 
tried  by  the  il|nes&  and  declining  health  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  which  induced  them  to  try  a 
chajHge  of  climate;  but  whilst  traveHinjir  on  the 
Continent  they  were  plunged  into  ^eep  sorrow 
by  tlie  (ieath  of  this  beloved  eh\ld.  During  their 
absence  from  England,  ^e  following  memoranda 
Vere  penned.  .    '        .    , 

1820, 12th  month  6th.  '<  Castel  a  Mare, Fiist- 
day.  .  Held  our  little  meeting;  a  rather  poor 
time.  Ipdeed,  the  ^fe^ling  of  my  mind,  since 
coming  into  this  land,  has  been  much  of  thia 
nature,  at  times  being  greatly  oppressed;  and 
though,  I  trust,  sensible  of  niy  own  great  defi- 
ciency, and  that  in  myself  there  is ,  sufficient 
cause  for  this  feeling,  yet  I  tliink  the  darkness, 
the  ignorance,  and  extreme  wretchedness  of  the 
-people^  have  something  to  do  with  it.  *  Dark- 
ness' does  indeed  'cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  hearts  of  the  people,'  in  a  very 
aflfecting  manner." 

1830,  1st  month  1st.  "  A  sweet  season  of  re- 
tirement, in  which,  the  Sun  of  ^hteouspess  was 
pleased  to  arise  with. healing  in  his  wings  to  my 
unspeakable  comfort^  after  a  long  time  of  deep 
Vid. trying  poverty,'  and  sense  of  more  (han  un- 
worthiness.  May  this  beginning  of  another 
year,,  stimulate  to--  more  fervent  and  constant 
prostration  of  soul  at  the  throne  .of  grace,  that  I 
may  find  mercy,  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need."    . 

dth  month,  10th.  <<  Reached  home,  a(ler  an 
absence  of  thirteen  months,  and  much  na^ntal 
sufTeripg  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
daughters ;  yet  truly,  may  I  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  my  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  \o  my  hum- 
bling admiration ;  blessed  be  his  holy  name !" 

In  1830  he.  attended,  for  the  last  time,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  previous  to  which  he 
obtained  a  certificate  for  visiting  Friends  in  several 
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of  the  counties.  la  the  retrospect  of  this  visit, 
he  remarks,  that  his  mind  was  peaceful,  best 
help  having  been  vouchsafed  to  h\ii  comfort. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  .had  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness, which  He  thus  describes  :— 

1840,  5th  month,  30th,  *'  I  am  now  recover- 
ing from  a  somewhat  jserious  attack  of  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head^  producing,  on  the 
20th,  a  very  alight  paralytic  affection  ;  ai^d  npw, 
ten  days  after,  I  find  my  mental  powers  very 
.  weak.  I  write  not  iheae  things  so  much  to  notice 
a  bodily  ailment^  as  to  record  my  feelings  under 
this,  td  me,  awful  visitation,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  continued  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  in  thjs  time  of  deep  trial.  Strong 
were  my  cries,  and  earnest  my  wrestlings,  for 
deliverance  from  all  bondage  of  sin  and  Slitan ; 
that  no  place  in  my  heart  might  be  uhsearched ; 
and,  blessed  be  the  pame  of  my  God,  lie  did 
arise  for  my  help,  and  saved  me  fpr  his  mercy's 
sake  I  He  brought  my  soul  out  of  trouble,  and, 
on  the  banks  of  delKrerance,  enabled  me  to  sing 
his  praise ;  so  that  into  his  hands  I  could  commit 
my  all^  and  bless  his  holy  name,  for  this  his 
merciful  Earning  to  be  mbve  oh  the  watch  against 
too  much  thought  about  th«  things  of  time,  \v^ich, 
if  not  kept  out,  will  so  fill  the  mind^  that  there 
^  may  be  stearcely  room,  for  the  heavenly  Visilor, 
even  as  a  wayfaring  man,  who  tarrieth  for  a 
night,  much  less  for  the  blessed  Master  to  take 
up  his  abode." 

On  the  16th  of.  6th  month,  he  obtained  a  cer- 
tific'ato  to  Tisit  parts  6f  Lancashire  and  Vork- 
shire,  in  company  with  his  deiir  wife,  and  valued 
cousin  Margaret  Richai;^s6n.  On  returning  from 
this  his  last  journey  in  his  Master's  service,  he 
writes :  9th  month,  24.  "  Reached  Darlington 
in  the  morning,  our  minds  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  the  ^[oodness  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  us  back 
in  peace." 

On  the  9th  of  9th  month,  1841,  after  some 
premonitory  symptoms,  he  suddenly  lost  the  use 
of  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  became  (exceedingly 
ilL  On  the  13th,  he  expressed  his  thankfulness 
that  he  had  never  had  even  one  regret  at  fhe  sild- 
den  loss  of  his  powers,  but  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  say,  "  Thy-will  be  done  ;"  and  added, 
that  he  had  had  sweetly  in  his  i^emembranc^  a 
promise  which  was  made  him  a  short  time  back, 
viz :  '*  As  one  that  his  mother  -comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  thee,"  saying  that  he  had  never 
been  permitted  to  feel  d»nisty»  either  at  the  loss 
of  his  ^powers,  or  even.atrth'e  possible  termination 
of  the  illness ;  and  thVt  he  hoped  and  believed 
it  was  not  presumptuous,  but  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  bve  of  Jesus,  who  had  died  for  him, 
and  whose  love  had  flowed  toyvard  him  again 
and  again, '  unwordiy  as  he  was;  so  that  he 
could  truly  say,  he  had  no  desire  so  great  as  to 
walk  closely  with  Him,  and  he  trusted  that, 
through  His  m^rcy,  an  eternal  inheritance  with  | 
Him  would  be  granted  him. 

14th.    He  requested  a  psalm  to  be  read,  after  { 


which  he  returned  thanks,  **  tha^  the  Lord  had 
been  pleased  to  bring  down,  and  lay  low,  the 
loftiness  of  man  in  his  unworthy  servant,  and 
that  he  had  enabled  him  to  receive  this  dispen- 
sation, awful  as  it  was,  as  one  entirely  of  mercy,'* 
adding,  "  praises  to  his- ever  worthy  name." 

In  the  night,  the  indescribable  aching  of  the 
useless  limbs  was  distressingly  painful ;  in  this 
state  he^ uttered  the  words;  «♦  *  As  one  whom  hifl 
mother  tsomfort^th,  so  will  1  comfort  thee  ;'  thott 
hast  fulfilled  this  thy  promise,  O  Lotd  my  God, 
to  thy  helpless  child ;  continue  to  afford  such 
supplies  of  suppdn  as  thdu  mayest  see  needful, 
to  thy  poor  abased  one !" 

9th.'month,  19th.  He  said  he  had  felt  it  more 
di^cult  to  ?tay  his  mind  upon  his  Grod  and 
Saviour,'  than  before,  and  supplicated,  **  Open 
thy  arm*,  O  righteous  Father  !  and  enable  thy 
poor  child  to  run  into  them,  in  this  hour  of  trial." 
'  20th.'  Having,  at  this  time,  endured  fourteen 
sleepless  nights,  and  being  much  exhausted,  he 
expressed  that,  whether  this  sickness  were  to  the 
death  of  the  body  or  not,  he  trusted  and  believed 
it  would  be  to  the  removal  of  all  doubts  as  to 
the  soul,  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  Christ 
Jesus,  •  ' 

21st.  He  fcaid,  "*«  I  see  many  things  in  which 
I  might  have  done  better,  many  things  wherein 
I  might  havie  rendered  niore'glory  to  my  Maker,^ 
but  in  great  n^erfey,  there  is  no,  condemnation  on 
my  soul.  Ih  the  beginning  df  this  illness,  I  felt 
particularly  that  I  Iwd  sc^fered  -mydelf  to  run 
afler  litUe  things,  not  only  to  bie  harassed  by  them, 
but  that  they  had  hindered  me  frpm  so  fully 
minding  the  one  thing,  as  1  ought ;  but  I  will 
trust  and  not  be  afraid ;  the  Lord  is  my  strength 
and  my  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation ;  I 
trust  that  whether  living  or  dying,  I  am  the 
Lord's." 

For  some  time  before  his  illness,  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  diminish  his  cares,  saying  that 
he  felt  called  upon  so  to^do^  that  the  little  re- 
mainder of  his  time  might^be  more  devoted  to  his 
Maker.  . 

Ofl  the  28th,  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  how 
sweetly  they  had  been  enabled,  in  this  affliction, 
to  rest  in  the  Lord,^and  to  breathe  that  his  will 
might  be  done,  who  had  abundantly  fulfilled  his 
promise,  in  comforting  them,  adding,  *<  Oh !  I 
hope  I  ^hall  never  forget  what  I  have  felt  in  this 
illness^  but  that,  if  I  should  have  a  little  longer 
to  remain  on' this  earth,  my  lips  may  oontinuadly 
show  forth  His  praise,  through  the  renewings  of 
His  grace  and  of  His  compassion." 

He  experienced  sorte  relief  from  his  bodily 
sufferings,  by  beii^  placed  on  a  couch  upon  his 
chest,  in  which  position  he  remained  chiefiy  for 
about  two  years.  During  this  period,  it  was 
particularly  instructive  to  witness  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  bore  the  state  oF  helplessness 
to  which  he  was  reduced*;  his  mind  seemed 
brought  into  sweet  submission  to  the  Divine 
wilU  and  he  not  unfrequently  sjpoke  of  these 
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Years  of  sufiering  .as  being  the  most  favoured  and 
happiest  of  his  lUe.  He  enjoyed,  from  his  win* 
dowsy  the  beaatres  of  creation ;  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  and  the  birds,  furnished  themes  of  de- 
%ht,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  their  great  and  gra- 
cious Creator. 

From  a  little  returning  power  in  his  limbs^  he 
was  enabled,  with  considerable  assistance,  to  walk 
a  litde  ;  and  in  the  supimer  of  - 1843,  he  onqe 
more  attended  meetings,  and  this,  at  intervals,  he 
continued  to  do  through  the  remainder  of  his  lifi^ , 
though  his  state-  was  one,  of  great  feebleness. 
During  this  long  protracted  probation,  his  voice 
was  seldom  heard  in.  public  ministry;  but  in 
private  religious  opportunities  he  oAen  spoke  in 
a  lively  manner. 

As  he  approached  the  close  of  life,  his  spirit 
was  evidently  increasingly  sanctified^  and  made 
fit  for  his  change ;  the  sweet  serenity  of  his 
mind  was  unclpuded  ;  and  whilst  enjoying  with 
gratitude  the  blessings  by  which  he.  was  sur« 
rounded,  he  was  continually  Tendering  pYaise 
where  it  {was  due,  under  feelings  of  entire  self- 
abasement,  and  from  a.  sense  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  his  Redeemer. 

On  the  dd  of  8th  month,  1847i  at  his  own 
desire  he  led  his  home  for  Shull,  a  sweet  retired 
residence  in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Durham. 
In  this  secluded  place,  he  had,  from  early  life, 
passed  many  happy  hours,  apd  now  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  which  it  afforded,  almost  daily 
taking  a  drive  in  the  surrounding  plantations. 
He,  however,  expressed  his  sense  of*  increasing 
feebleness,  and  his  belief  that  he  was  declining ; 
and  often,  at  this  solemn  period,  did  he  retire  to* 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  the  sacred  influence  of  whose 
Spirit,  seemed  continually  to  be  the  covering'  of 
his  mind. 

He  retired  comfortably  to  rest  on  the  night  pf 
the  16th  of  8th  month,  1847^  but  early  in  the 
morning,  an  attack  of  difiicuUy  of  breathing, 
similar  to  what  he  had  for  sdme  time  been  sub- 
ject, came  on :  the  usual  remedies  failed  to  re- 
lieve him,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  gendy 
'  passed  ^way,  we  humbly  believe,  to  the  fruition 
of  that  blessedness,  a  foretaste  of  which  had  so 
often  mercifully  been  granted  him. 

He  was  aged  about  sixty-thVee  yeari^.— ^nntiaZ 
Monitor* 


▲  KtCH   BEOOAR. 

Many  of  our  renders  residing  in  Chester,  or 
who  frequently  visit  the  ancient  city,  will  no 
doubt  recollect  an  old  woman,  apparendy  para- 
lytic, who  was  generally  to  b^  seen  begging  in 
die  streets.  She  was  dressed  in  a  ragged' blue 
coat,  and  wore  a  man's  hat^  that  had  doubtless 
weaihered  many  a  storm.  Her  name  is  Ann 
Price  ;  she  is  of  Welsh  descent,  and,  it  is  said, 
is  the  grand-daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Her  age 
was  about  the  allotted  lime  for  this  earth's  pro- 
bation, being  somewhere  about  three  score  years 


and  ten.  6he  had  pursued  her  calling  in  Ches- 
ter fqr  nearly  twenty  years  past.  On  Mondav 
she  was  found  in  the  street,  having  fallen  i&  a&t 
of  apoplexy.  She  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  workhouse.  The  officials  prooeeded  to  the 
house  in  which  she  lived,  or  rather  existed. 
Upon  an  entrance  being  eflected,  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  almost  beyond  description.  The 
lower  room  was /completely  filled  with  ngs, 
bones,  broken  furniture,  crockery  and  filth.  la 
some  pillow  cases,  on^  which,  it  is  cpnjecmred, 
she  laid  ber  head  at  ilights^  were  discovered  sums 
of  money,  the  greater  portion  in  sovereigns  of 
the  present  reign,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  used,  to  the  amount  of  £220 ;  in  ad* 
dilion^to  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  she 
had  bad  for  several  years  JSIOO  to  her  credit  in 
the  bank  of  Messrs.  Lloyd,  of  Wrexham,  the 
interest  of  which  she  had  received  regularly 
every  three  years.  She  is  still  in  the  work- 
hoUse,  on  a  ^comfortable  bed,  fed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  little  dreaming  that  it  is  at  her  pwn  ex- 
pense.— Liverpool  Journal, 


.  t^KIENDS^  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  29,  1848. 

Philadelpru  Yearly  MiETTNO^We  gave  in 
our  last  number,  a  concise. account  of  the  proceed- 
ingR  of  this  body  to  the  time  when  (he  materials 
were  delivered  to  the  printer.  The  subsequent  pro- 
cedure was  nearly  similar  to  what  we  commonly 
witness  on  such  occasions.  When  the  sobject  of 
education  was  brought  into  view,  a  number  of  jodi- 
ciotis  and  impressive  observations  were  elicited. 
The  scattered  situation  of  Friends,  throughout  most 
parts^  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  consequent 
difhculty  of  maintaining  schools,  conducted  upon 
principles  congenial  to  our  sentiments  and  doctrines, 
excited  a  lively  interest.  The  duty  and  importance 
of  training  the  rising  generation  in  those  habits  and 
principles  which  will  prepare  them  for  occupying, 
with  propriety  and  advantage,  their  stations  in  civil 
and  reTigious  society ;  and  particularly  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  early  subjection  of  the  wayward 
passions  of  children  to  the  well  reflated  authority 
of  religiously  exercised  parents,  were  strongly  and 
feelingly  impressed. 

^  The  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  Boarding  school  at  Wcsttown,  ex- 
hibited an  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  that 
interesting  institution.  The 'course  of  instruction 
includes,  besides  the  elementaiy  branches,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  principal  paits 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  A  con- 
siderable share  of  attention  is  «1so  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  religious  society,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  set  forth  in  the*  writings  of  our 
early  Friends.    Within  the  past  year  the  principal 
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bailding  has  been  covered  wilh  a  slatQ  roof,  by 
which  the  danger  of  fire  has  been  greatly  diminUh- 
ed.  The  dormitory  of  the  boyp  has  also  been  raised 
80  as  to  increase  the  facility  of  ventilation,  and  thus 
the  health  of  the  pupils  will  no  doubt  be  promoted.. 
The  average  nuhiber  of  pupils  through  the  year -was 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

The  committee  (o  whom,  has  been  entrusted  the 
concern  for  the  civili^tion  and  improvement  of  the 
Indian  natives  residing  on  the  Alleghany  river,  pro- 
duct a  report,  from  which  it  appean;  that  these  poor 
and  afflicted  people  are  slowly  advancing  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  Two  schools  have  been  maintained 
among  then) -within  the  past  year,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  committee,  one  of  which  was  taught  by  a 
native ;  though  the  number  of  children  in  regular 
attendance  was  small.  As  this  reservation  extends 
along  the  river  more,  than  forty  miles,  and  is  through- 
out its  lenglh  but  little  more  than  one  mile  in  breadth, 
the  natives  are  unavoidably  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  white,  settlements ;  and  a  ciumber  of 
whites  are  actually  residing  on-  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Though  thecto  wbite  settlers  are  liable  to  ejects 
ment  by  a  summary  process,  yet  by  the  indolence 
and  connivance  of  the  natives,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  position  among  them  to  the  serious 
ipjury  of  the  latter.  '.        /  , 

The  men  are  graduallyenlarging  their  cultivated 
farms,  and  some  of  thQ^l  have  experieuQed  the 
advantage  of  preserving  and  employing  manure  to 
increase  the  products  of  .the  soil.  Houses  and  barns 
ace  rising  among  them,  under  the  labours  of  native 
architects.  But  they  require  assistance  in  a  way, 
and  of  A  kind,  Which  the  committee  have  not  for 
some  years  been  able  to  a^ord.  Their  women  need 
instruction  in  regard  to  domestic  economy,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  men  will 
advance  very  far  from  their  present  position,  until 
some  further  improvements  are  made  in  the  female 
department  of  the  Indian  community.  Our  Friend,  ' 
Ebenezer  Worth,  who  is  now;  residing  among  them, 
is  labouring  very*  acceptably  to  the  committee,,  for 
the  improvement  pf  the  men ;  but  it  is  considered 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  procure  the  services 
of  a  family,  including  ^t  least  two  well  qualified 
females,  to  instruct  and  improve  the  Indian  wom^ 
in  their  domestic  duties.  The  committee  have  re- 
newed their  invitation  to  Friends  of  their  own  or 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  if  any  such  there  are,  who 
feel  a  religious  engagement  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  advancement  of  this  benevolent 
work,  that  they  communijsate  their  projects  to  the 
committee  without  needless  delay. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  memorial  front 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Joseph 
Whitall,  was.  read  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  meet- 
ing, reviving  in  the  memory  of  many ,- a  fresh  feeling 
of  tlie  sterling  worth  and  religious  services  of  this  de- 
ceased Friend.     Well  may  a  review  of  the  life  and 


death  of  such  a  man,  recall  to  temembrance  the  excla- 
mation of  the  Psalmist,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  " 
Essays  of  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  mention- 
ed in  bur  last  number  being  produced  by  the  com- 
mittee, they  were  read  and  adopted ;  and  the  meet- 
ing concluded  on  Sixth  day,  the  2t8t  instant,  at  the 
close  of'the  morning  session. 


UMOIK  OF   NATHANIEt   BQWDITCH, 
OoDcladed  from  page  491. 

At  the  flnie  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  com- 
menced his  seafaring  life,  the  book  on  navigation 
which  was  mostly  used  by  practical  mariners  was 
John  Hamilton  Moore's  treatise ;  a  work  of  but  little 
science,  and  abounding  with  errors  in  the^  tabular 
parts.  These  errors  he  undertook  to  examine;  and 
actually  corrected  eight  thousand  in  the  nautical 
tables;  But  the  obvious  imperfection  of  the  work, 
and  the  limited  portion  of  science  which  it  con- 
tained, necessarily' turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  original  treatise.  The  result  was  ''  This . 
New  Practical  Navigator,"  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

«  Though  this  was  the  production  of  an  early  age, 
the  author  of  which  had  his  livelihood  as  well  as 
his  scientific  knowledge  •  to  acquire  by  'his  own  un- 
assisted industry,  the  Practiced  Navigator  is  un- 
questionably much  superior  to  any  other  work  .on 
the  subject whichhas  ever  appeared. 

la  succeeding  editions,  care  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce .such  irtiprovements  as  wefe  made  in  nautical 
science;  it  is  therefore  probable  the  work  will  re- 
tain its  place  in  the  schools  of  navigation,  for  many 
future  years. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  in  common  with  most  others 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  science  or  literature, , 
was  in< nothing  more  remarkable  than  his  industry. 
Oil  ring  the  time,  in  his  eastern  voyages,  when  the 
ship  .was*  lazily  making  its  way  on  the  ocean,  he 
was  usually  engaged  in  his  studies  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  nine  atpight;  with  the  exception  of  the 
times  of  taking  his  meals,  making  the  needful  ob- 
servations for  computkig  the  ship's  place,  and 
walking  the  deck  for  indispensable  exercise.  But 
amidst  this  pedestrian  exercise,  he  was  frequently 
observed  to  be  deeply  immersed  in  thought,  where 
it  was  well  understood  that. he  was  not  to  be  inter- 
ruptedj-as  he  was  supposed  to  be  solving  some 
difficult  problem.  And  when  he  was  observed  to 
dart  suddenly  into  the  cabin,  the  conclusion  was  that 
he  bad  caught  the  idea  which  was  the  object  of 
his  pursuit. 

His  studies,  while  on  the  ocean,  were  not  ex- 
clusively mathem^atical,  for  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Ian-, 
guages,  by  tlie  use  of  his  books,  without  the  aid  oC 
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a  living  instructor.  On  one  occasion  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of  France  ^o  refit,  when 
it  was  foynd  that  Bowditch  was  the  only  person  on 
board  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the. French  lan- 
guage. His  acquaintance  with  the  pronunciationmust 
have  been  very  defective,  as  he  had  studied  with- 
out a  preceptor  *y  but  his  knowled^  of  the  language, 
such  as  it  was,  proved  of  essential  service  to  the 
interests  of  the  owneiS;  as  ^ell  as  to  the  crew  of  ^e 
vessel. 

At  the.  age^of  seventeen,  he  had  pndertaken  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  com- 
bined tlie  study  of  mathematics  with  the  acquisition 
of  that  language,  for  the  iirst  latin  booklhat  he  un- 
dertook to^ead,  was  Euolid's  Elements  of  Qeome-. 
try.  A  copy  of  Newton V  "  Prinoipia  "  beinjwlent 
to  him,  ^th  liberty  to  keep,  it  till  Called  foi',  he  is 
also  said  to  ha^e  read  and  tianslated  it* 

-The  iiflh  and  last  voyage  of  N.  Bowditch,  waa 
performed^chiefly  in'  the  year  1803^  having  sailed 
for  Sumatra  ^in  the  aominn  of  the  preceding  year. 
Xkk  his  return  from  this  voyage  he  was  appointojd 
President  of  the  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  in  Salem,  the  duties  of  wl^ch  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  tiU  the  year  1823.  During  this 
ralerval  he  was  several  tiines  invited  to  accept  of 
apppintments  of  greater  emolument  in  litetary  in- 
stitutions in  different  parts  of  thiscouiitry ;  but  these 
offers  could  not  induce  him  to- abandon  his  native 
state.  -  •        • 

In  1806,  he  published ^a  chart  of  the  harboura  of 
Salem,  Beverly,  Marblehead  and  Manchester,  the 
Burvey  of  which  )>ad  occupied  him  during  the  sum- 
mers of  the 'three  preceding  years.  So  minutely 
accurate  was  this  chart,  that  the  old  pilots  said  be  had 
found  out  all  their  professional  secrets,  and  had  put 
on  paper  points  and  bearings  which  they  thought 
were  known  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Massac/biisetts  Life 
Insurance  Company  *in  1823,  he-was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Actuary,  being  considered  the  person  best 
qualified  for  that  highly  responsible  station,'  from 
his  habits  of  accurate  calculation,  and  his  inflexible 
integrity.  On  accepting  the  office,  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  fifteen  years 
of  his  lite.  The  duties  of  his  new  station  were  per-, 
formed  with  fidelity>  3tad  skilly  and  to  'the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Company.  The  original  capital 
was  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  Company  applied  for  and  obtained 
liberty  to  hold  in  trust,  artd  loan  out,  the  property  of 
individuals ;  and  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
nine-tenths  of  which  bdonged  to  females  and  or- 


•Thii  great  work,  which  was  j^robably  the  most  pro- 
found mathendatical  treatise  that  ever  appeared  prior  to 
the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  was  originally 
written  in  Latin,  but  it  was  translated  into  English, 
more  than  forty  years  before  N.  Bowditch  was  born. 
If  he  actually  translated  it,  he  probably  did  so  to  im- 
prove himself  in  sciencei  an4  in  the  Latin  language. 


phanS;  were  thts  received  and  invested.  In  this 
manner  the  institution  became,  in  fact,  a  savings 
bank;  qh  an  extended  scale,  and  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage. We  ire  told  that  the  Actuary  was  never 
willing  to  make  these  investments,  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  ow^er  concerned,  was  fully  apprised 
of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  investment;  and 
it  is  noted' as  an  evidence  of  the  skDl  and  care  witk 
which  the  concerns  of  this  c6mj>any  were  managed, 
that,  although  this  was  the  largest  mopi^  instito- 
tion  in  New  ,£ngland,  with  a  capital  equal  to  tea 
common  banks,  and  with  loans  6ut  amoiidtingto 
six  millions'Qf  dollars;  y^t  during  the.uriexaropled 
commercial  embarrassments,  and  financial  diffi- 
culties, which  marked  the  later  years  of  N.  Bow- 
ditch's  administration,  the  losses  sustained  did  not 
exceed  those  experienced  by  some'  of  the  smaller 
banks.' 

.  In  the  year  1815,  and  of  course  while  holding  the 
ofQce  of  President  to  thjb  Esaex  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  at  Salem,  he  commenced  the 
laborious  task  of  translating  from  the  French  of  La 
Place,  his  celebrated  work,  the  Mecajiique  Celeste. 
The  object  of  the  "French  astronomer  was  to  deduce 
from  ^e  law  oif -universal  gravitation,  established 
by  Newton,  ahd  the  principles  of 'motion;  by  strictly 
mathematical  investigation,  a  complete  theory  of 
the  figures,  the  action  and;  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  , 

The  subject  itself  is  one.  of  great  difficulty,  and 
th^  instruments  of  investigation,  the  highest  refine* 
ments  of  mathematical  science ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  following  the  author  wis  greatly  increased,  by 
his  frequent  omission  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Conclusions  were  conneeted  with  the  premises. 
La  Place  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  that 
his  work  would  probably  be  read  by  many  who 
were  not  as  familiar  with  the  profundities  of  mathe- 
matics as  he  was.  Bowditch  used  to  say,  I  never 
come  across  one  of  La  Place's  Ihu  it  jpkwl^  ep- 
pearsj  without  feeling  .sui:^  that  I  have  hours  of  hard 
st\idy  before  me  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  find  oat 
and  show  ho%D.  it  plainly  appears.  The  design  of 
the  translator,  was  not  simply  to  furnish  a  version  of 
the  original  in  onr  language,  but  to  supply  the  com- 
mentaries which .  appeared  necessary  to  bring  A 
wtlhin  the  comprehenuon  of  less  penetrstirg  intel- 
lects. To  accomplish  this  object,  the  commentaty 
was  more  extended  than  the  original 

Tliough  the  translationj  as  already  mentioned,  was 
begun  in  1815,  and  is  said  to  have  been  finished  in 
about  two  years,  no  part  of  it  was  published  until 
several  years  after  his  rem^ovat  to  Boston;  during 
which  tinae  it  is  probable  very  considerable  revisions 
and  improvements  were  applied  to  the  annotaiiena. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  was  published, 
manifested  a  spirit  of  independence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  does  not  seem  to  have  justified.  He 
was  frequently  solksited  by  his  wealthy  friends,  and 
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by  men  of  eminence  in  science,  and  formally  re- 
quested by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  permit  them  to  print  it  at  their  expense. 
But  he  was  well  aware  that  the  demand  for  such  a 
•work  was  not  likely  to  remuirerate  the  publisher, 
and  he  therefore  apprehended  thdt  its  publication  at 
the  expense  of  others)  would  bring  hirp  under  pe- 
cuniary obligations,,  which  he.  was  anxious  to  avoid. 
He  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  patronized  in  the 
printing  of  this  expensive  production,  by  men  who, 
were  totally  incapable  of  understanding  any  part  of 
if,  and  therefore  chose  to  wait,  until  he  cottld  afford 
to  publish  it  on  his  own  responsibility.    A  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  case  would  perhaps  have  been,  that 
some  men  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the  tai^te, 
nor  the  industry  to  study  and  understand  such  > 
production,  might  still  have  the  good  sense  an'd 
good  disposition  to  do  what  they  could  towards  en- 
abling others  to  possess  such  a  valuable  work^.  The 
man  who,  though  ignorant  of  science  himself,  has 
the  generosity  to  encourage  it  in  others,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  pecuniary  means  of  its  promotion,  displays 
a  liberality  of  sentiment  which  ought  to  command 
oar  respect.   An  individual  who  has  been  enjdowed 
trith   the  capacity  of  enlarging  the   boundaries  of 
science,  and  has  spent  years  of  unceasing  toil  in  its 
Guhivation,  may  safely  leave  to  others  lees  liberally 
gifted^  the  burden  of  bringing  his  labours  before  the 
public.    The.  world  is  certainly  more  indebted  to 
the  author  of  a  valuable  book,  even  though  he  may 
be  too  poor  to  pay  for  its  publication,  than  to  the 
man  who  Conlribuies  a  small  portion  of  his  property 
lo  pay  ilje  expense  of  printing  it. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1829,  the  first  volume  was 
published,  and  cklfed  forth  a  high  encomium  from 
the  London  Quarterly  Review.  In  that  work  it  is 
said :  '^  To  the  students  of  celestial  mechanism,  sucii 
a  work  must  be  invfduable,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  successof  this  volume  will  be  such  as  to 
induce  the  /spieedy  appearance  of  the  sequel.  Should 
tbis  unfortunately  not  be  the  case,  we  shall  deeply 
lament  that  tfie  liberal  offer,  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  an4  Sciences,  to  print  the  whole 
at  their  expense,' was  not  accepted.  'Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  appearance  of. 
such  a  work,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  as  other- 
wise than  highly  creditable  to  Ameriqan  science, 
and  as  a  harbinger  of  future  achievements  in  the 
loftiest  fields  of  intellectual  prowess."  The  second 
and  third  volumes  appeared  in  1832  and  1834,  each 
of  the  three  containing  about  a  thousand  quarto 
pages.  The  fourth  and  last  volume  was  oearly 
completed  at  the  tinfie  of  his  decease,  and  some  of 
the  last  reading  he  did,  was  a  proof  sheet  of  this 
concluding  volume.  The  cost  of  publishing  this 
work  is  stated  at  upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  roust  have  been  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
property  of  a  man  who  was  not  rich. 
N.  Bowditch  died  in  the  spring  gf  1838,  a  few 


days  prior  to  the  completion  of  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  subject  of  this  metnoir  will 
be  known  to  posterity,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the 
Practical  Navigator,  and  the  commentator  of  I-a 
Place's  "Celestial  Mechanics,  yet  these  are  not  the 
only  memorials  of  his  talents  and  industry  which 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  conu-ibuled  a  number 
.  of '  arliclee  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of^  Arts  jand  Sciences,  af  well  as  to  other 
periodicals  of  the  day< 

"^  Such  oif  our  readers  as  incline  to  be  further,  in- 
formed respecting  the  life  and  character  of  this 
successful  votary  of  science,  are  refert-ed  to  the 
volume*  from  which  ihi^  abcidgement  is  made. 


DifiD,— In  North  Bexwick,  Maine,  on  the  7th 
ult.,  after  a  lingering  consumptioii,  E!liza,  wife  of 
Elijah  Vamey,  in  the  37th' year  <)f  her  age.  Her 
life  and  conversation  were  marked  with  innocence 
and  humility,  becoming  a  disciple  of  a  meek  and 
crucified  Saviour.  Through  the  love  and  mercy 
of  her  Kedeemer,  she  was  enabled  to  resign  her 
attachment  to  husband  and  children,  in  hope  of 
thje  exceeding  and  eternal  Weight  ol  glory  which 
the  Lord  hafh  in,  store  for  them  that  love  him. 
Even  to  the  last  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  those 
whom  she  loved  in  the  trUthj  Terriarking  on  one 
occasion  .that,  instead  of  being  wearied,  as  her  • 
friends  might  apprehend,  it  was  ofteri  strengthen- 
ing and  refreshing  to  her  spirit,  to  drink  together 
of  the  same  living"  stream.  The  sweetness  of  hfer 
countenance  and  the  peacefulness  of  her  spirits 
were  consoling:  and  strenj^thening  to  those  who 
had  the  privilege -of  obsefving  them. 

-^ — ,  On  the  31st  of  last  month,  Ruth  Anna, 
.wife  of  Caleb  Taylor,  of  West  Grove,  Chester 
county,' Pennsylvania,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age, 
after  a  short  and  severe  iUnesd.  This  dear  friend 
was  believed  by .  those  arpuad  her  to  be  in  a  fa- 
vourable way.  Unexpectedly,  however,  to  them, 
though  not  to  herself,  she  was  found  to  be  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  death— she  saying,  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  "I  am  going,"  and  soon  after  ceased  to 
breathe:  thus  manifesting  the  wisdom  of  that 
command,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not  the  Sen  of  man  cometh." 


For  Friendt»  Review, 
THE  INDIANA  SEPARATISTS. 

ir  is  well  knowix  that  a  few  years  since,  a 
number  of  individuals  seceded  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  atid  set  up  a  meeting  of  their 
own*  Epistles  were  addressed  by  3iat  body 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and  by  all 
of  them  promptly  rejected.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  in  London  in  1845  was  broiight  tinder 
touch  exercise  on  account  of  this  s.eparation,  and 
after  a  time  of  very  solemn  deliberation,  in  which 
the  minds  of  Friends  were  greatly  tendered,  and 
the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
was  believed  to  have  been  mercifully  vouchsafed, 
it  was  with  jentire  unanimity  concluded  to  send 
a  deputation  to  thii  country,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  in  die  openings  of  Truth  mighl  seem  to 
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be  proper  to  promote  the  restoration  of  those 
^who  had  thus  left  our  religious  society*  Of  the 
Friends  composing  this  committee^  all  of  whom 
are,  we  trust,  still  preserved  to  us,  we  need  not 
speak.  The  mission  was  one  of  great  delicacy ; 
it  demanded  religious  experience  and  weight  of 
character,  but  it  more  especially  required  that 
they  who  were  sent  forth  by  the  church  should 
be  men  who  knew  what  it  was  to  wait  for  Di- 
vine guidance,  and  who'were  perfectly  persuaded 
that  it  was  only  as  they  Iboked  for  and  depended 
upon  the  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon 
their  own  minds,  that  they  could  hope  to  be 
useful  to  others.  ^ 

.  After  attending  th6  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  and  receiving  its  full  sanction  and  con- 
currence, they  spent  the  severe  winter  of  1846-6 
in  visiting  the  families  of  those  who  had  gone  into 
the  separation,  their  journey  being  extended  into 
Iowa,  one  of  the  most  remote  states  of  the 
Union.  Having  performed  •  the  service  as- 
signed them,  not' without  being  subject  to  much 
unmerited  reproach  and  obloquy,  these  Friends 
returned  home,  and  from  the  very  modest 
report  of  their  labours  made  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1846,  littte  could  be  gathered  as  to 
the  results*  Those,  hoWever,  who*  are  ^ware 
under  what  evident  sanction  this  mission  had 
gone  out,  could  scarcely  believe  that  He  who  had 
sent  forth  his  servants  would  withhold  his  bkss-^ 
ing  upon  their  efforts,  and  upon  those  of  faithful 
friends  in  Indiana.  We  have  now  the  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  who  had  united  in  the  separation  have 
returned  to  Friends.  In  one  monthly  meeting 
alone,  eleven  individuals  have  been  reunited  to 
the  society,  m6st  of  them  within  a  few  months  ; 
and  in  various  places  throughout  the  Yearly 
Meeting  the  same  gratifying  results  of  patient 
Christian  labour  are  taking  place.  TKe  benefit 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  services  of 
our  brethren  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  have 
been  acknowledged  by  a  number  of  those  who 
have  been  restored ;  and  to  their  friends  at  home 
it  must  be  truly  consoling  to  see  them  again  oc- 
cupying the  places  from  which  they  had  been 
scattered  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day.  May  He 
who  controls  all  events,  and  who  can  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man.  to  praise  Hini,  be  pleased  to 
overrule  for  good,  this  and  every  other  effort  to 
scatter  and  divide  our  beloved  Society.        P.    - 

NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. . 

The  process  of  hanging  a  cable  across  the 
gorge  where  the  "  international  bridge"  is^obe 
suspended,  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lock  port 
Courier,  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : 
**  A  twine  was  first  sent  across  the,  chasm  at- 
tached to  a  kite.  This  done«  the  process  of 
drawing  over  cords  of  increased  size  and  strength, 
was  an  easy  and  very  simple  task." 

This  was  the^r^^  crossing— the  second  is  de- 
tailed below. 


"I  raised,"  said  the  distinguished  engineer, 
«« my  first  litfle  wire  ^cable  on  Saturday,  and 
anchored  it  securely  both  in  Canada  and  New^ 
York.  To-day,  (March  13,)  I  tightened  it  up, 
and  suspended  below  it  an  iron  basket,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  is  attached  Xo  pullies  along  the  cable. 

*♦  On  this  little  jnac/iinp  I  crossed  over  to 
Canada,  exchanged  salutations  with  our  frietids 
there,  and  returned  again,  all  in  fifteen  minutes. 
The  wind  was  high'  and  the  weather  cold,  bm  yet 
the  trip  was  very  interesting  to  me — up  as  I  was, 
two  hundred  and  forty  f6et  above  the  rapid,  and 
viewing  from  the  centre  of  the  rivet,  one  of  the 
naost  sublime  prospects  which  nature  has  pre- 
pared on  the  earth. 

"  The  cable  itself  swings  jgracefuUy  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  250  feet  above  the  rapidB.  On  this  cable 
are  placed  two  iron  pulleys,  with  grooves  in 
their  circumference ;  an(i  from  these  pulleys  is 
suspetided  an  iron  car  or  basket,  of  considerable 
size  and  graceful  form.  Below  this  basket,  and  sus- 
pended by  wire  cords  from  the  saine  pulleys,  is 
a  plank  platform  for  carrying  materials  and  tools. 

The  iron  car  for  passengers  hangs  about  four 
feet  below  the  cable,  and  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  fock  on  either  shore ;  and  is  approached  by 
a  staircase  leading  to  a  landing  on  the  supporting 
frames ;  while  the  platform  for  freight  is  attached 
by  longer  cords,  and  swings  nearly  level  wilh. 
the  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

By  this  simple  contrivance,  which  works 
smoothly  and  beaiiriifully,  the  Engineer  has  ob- 
tained a  most  convenient  ferry  oyer  this  hitherto 
impassable  gulf;  a  ferry  on  which  he  can  trans- 
port at  the  same  time  both  freight  and  passen- 
gers, in  separate  cars,  and  make  the  passage  in 
less  than  one-fourth  the  time  that  is  consumed  at 
any  other  ferry  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  few 'Week's  a nostenU- 
tious  labour  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year. 

This  ferry  is  now  in  constant  and  successful 
use,  conveying  men  and  thmgs  hourly  from 
shore  to  shore. 


From  Chuibert*!  Edinburgb  JoomL 
THE  TRAPPERS  OF  THE  ROCK Y  MOUNTAINS, 
From  a  work  styled  "  Adventures  in  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  we  copy  the  subse- 
quent description  of  the  trappers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  who  appear  to  approximate  more  to 
the  primitive  savage  than  perhaps  any  other 
class -of  civilised  man.  Their  lives  are  spent 
in  the  remote  wilds. of  the  mountains,  and  their 
habiu  and  character  exhibit  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  ferocity,  impressed  upon  them,  one 
would  think,  by  the  strange  phenomena  of  n^ 
ture  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live.  Food  and 
clothing  are  their  only  wants,  and  the  pursuit  ot 
these  is  the  great>ourc6  of  their  perils  and  hard- 
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ships.  With  their  rifle  habitually  in  their  hand, 
they  are  constantly  on  th^  watch  against  danger, 
or  engaged  in  tlie  supply  of  provisions. 

•*  Keen. observers  of  nature,  they  rival  the 
beasts  of  prey  in  discovering  the  haunts  and 
habits  pf  game/and  in  their  skill  and  cunning  in 
capturing  it.  Constantly  exposed  to  perils  of 
all  kinds,  they  become  callous  to  any  feeling  of 
danger,  and  destroy  human  as  well  as  animal 
life  with  as  litde-  scruple,  and  as  freely  as  they 
expose  their  own.  Of  laws,  human  or  divine, 
they  neither  know  nor  care  to  know.  Their 
wish  is  their  law,  and  to  attain  it,  they  do  not 
scruple  as  to  ways  and  means.  Firm  friends 
and  bitter  enemies,  with  them  it  is  '  a  word  and 
a  blow,'  and  the  blow  often  first.  They  may 
have'  good  qualities,  but  they  are  those  of  the 
animal;  and  people  fond  of  giving  h^rd  name», 
call  them  revengeful,  bloodthirsty  drunkards, 
(when  the  wherewithal  is  to  be  had,)  gamblers; 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  irmm — ija 
faet,  «  white  Indians.'  However,  there  are  ex?- 
ceptions,  and  I  have  met  honest,  ipount^in-men. 
Their  animal  qualities,  however,  are  undeniable. 
Strong,  active,  hardy  as  bears,  daring,  expert  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons,  tliey  are  just  what  un- 
civilised white  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
a  brute  state^  depending  upon  their  instinct  for 
the  support  of  life.  Not  a  hole  or  corner  in  the 
vast  wilderness  of  the  'far  west'  but  has  been 
ransacked  by  these  hardy  meii.  From  the. 
Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado. of  the 
west,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  to 
the  Gila  in  Mexico,  the  beaver-hunter  has  set 
his  traps  in  every  creek  and  stream.  All  this 
vast  Qountry,  but  for  the  daring  enterprise  of 
these  men,  would  be  even  now  a  terra  incognita 
to  geographers,  as  indeed  a  great  portion  still  is  ; 
but  there  i&  not  an  acre  that  has  not  been  passed 
and  repassed  by  the  trappers  in  their  perilous 
excursions.  The  mountains  and  streams  still 
retain  the  names  assigned  to  them  by  the  rude 
hunters ;  and  these  alone  are  the  hardy  pioneers 
who  have  paved  the  way  for  the  settlement  of 
the  western  country." 

Trappers  are  of  two  kinds — the  hired  and  the 
free :  the  former  being  merely  hired  for  the  hunt 
by  the  far  companies,  while  the  latter  is  supplied 
with  animals  and  traps  by  the  company,  and 
receives  a  certain  price  for  his  furs  knd  peltries. 
There  is  likewise  9  third  trapper  "  on  his  own 
hook,"  more  independent  than  either;  He  has 
animals  and.  traps  of  his  own,  chooses  liis  own 
huniing-grounds,  and  selects,  his  own  market. 
From  this  class,  which  is  small  in  number,  the 
novelists  may  be  supposed  to  select  their  roman- 
tic trappers,  who  amuse  their  leisure  with  senti- 
ment ^nd  philosophy. 

The  equipment  of  a  trapper  is  as  follows : — 
«« On  starting  for  a  hunt,  he  fits  himself  out 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  either  from  the 
Indian  trading»forts,  or  from  some  of.  the  petty 
traders — caureurs  de8  boi»— who  frequent  the 


western  country.  This  equipment  consists 
usually  of  two  or  three  horses  or  muies->— one 
for  saddle,  the  others  for  packs — ^and  six  traps, 
which  are  carried  in  a  bag  of  leather  called  a 
trap-sack.  Ammunition,  a  few  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, dressed  deer^skins  for  moecasins,  &&, 
are  carried  in  a  wallet  of  dressed  buffalo-skin, 
called  a  *  possible-sack;'  His  'possibles'  and 
*  trap-sack'  are  getierally  carried  on  the  saddle- 
mule  when  hunting,  the  others  being  packed 
with  the  ftirs.'  The  co^hime  of  the  trapper  is 
a  hunting-shirt  of  dressed  buckskin,  ornamented 
with  long  fringes ;  pantaloons  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  decorated  witli  porcupine-quills  and 
long  fringes  down  the*  outside  of  the  leg.  A 
flexible  felt^ha^  and  moccasins  clothe  his  ex- 
tremities. Over  his  right  shoulder  and  under 
his  left  arm  hang  his  powder-horn  and  bullet- 
pouch,  in  which  he  carries  his  balls,  flint  and 
stee^,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds.  Round 
the  waist  is  a  belt^  in  which  is  stuck  a  large 
butcher's-knife  in  a  sheath  of  buffalo-hide,  made 
fast  to*  the  belt  by  a-  chain  or  guard  of  steel ; 
which  also  supports  a  little  buckskin  case  con- 
taining a  whetstone.  A  tomahawk  is  also  often 
added,  and  of  course  a  long  heavy  rifle  is  part 
and  parcel  of  his  equipment.  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  pipe-holder,  which  hangs  round  his 
neck,  and  is  generally  a  gage  cTamourj  and  a 
triumph  of  sqiiaw  workmanship,  in  shape  of  a 
heart,  garnished  with  beads  and  porcapine* 
quills." 

Thus  furnished  wjlth  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  having  chosen  the  locality  of  his  trap- 
ping-groundf  he  sets  out  on  his  expedition  to  the 
mountains,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
several  more,  in  com|>aily,  as  soon  as  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice  permits.  ** Arrived' on  his- 
huhting-grounds,  he  follows  the  creeks  and 
streams,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  *  sign.*  If 
he  sees  a  prostrate  cotton-wood  tree,  he  ex- 
amines it,  to  discover  if  it  be  the  work  of 
beaver — whether  *  thrown'  for  the  purpose  of 
food,  or  to  dam  the  stream.  The  track  of  the 
beaver  on  the  mud  or  sand  tinder  the  bank  is 
also  examined;. and  if  the  'sign'  be  fresh,  he 
sets. his  trap  in  the  ran  of  the  animal,  hiding  it 
under  water,  and  attaching  it  by  a  stout  chain  to 
a  picket  driven  in  the  bank,  or  to  a  bosh  or  tree. 
A  *  float>8ii(!k'  is  made  fast  to  the  tfap  by  a  cord 
a  few  feet  long,  which,  if  the  animal  carry  away 
the  trap,  floats  on  the  water,  and  points  out  its 
position.  The  trap  is  baited  with  the  *medi- 
cine«'  an  oily  aubstance  obtained  from  the  beaver. 
A  stick  is  dipped  into  this,  and  planted  over  the 
trap;  and  the  beaver, attracted  by  the  smell,  and 
wishing'  a  close  inspection,  very  foolishly  pats 
his  le^  into  the  trap,  and  is  a  *  gone  beaver.' 

"  When  a  lodge  is  discovered,  the  trap  is  set 
at  the  edge  of  the  dam,  at  the  point  where  the 
animal  passes  from  deep  to  shoal  water,  and 
always  under  water.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
hunter  mounts  his  mule  and  examines  the  traps* 
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The  captured  animals  are  skinned,  and  the  tails, 
which  are  a  great  dainty,  carefully  packed  into 
.camp.  The  skin  is  then  stretched  over  a  hoop 
or  framework  of  osier-twigs,  and  is  dlowed  to 
dry,  the  ^sh  and. fatty  substance  being  carefully 
scraped,  (grained.)  When  dry,  it  is  folded  into 
a  square  sheet,  the,  Air  ttirned  inwards,  and  the 
bundle,  containing .  about  ten  to  twenty  skins, 
tightly  pressed  and  corded,  and  is  ready  for 
transportation. 

"During  the  hunt,  regardless  of  Indian  vi- 
cinity, the  fearless  trapper  wanders  far  and  near, 
in  search  of  *stgn.'  Hi^  nerves  must  ever  be 
in  a  state  of  tension,  and  his  bind  ever  present 
at  his  call.  .  His  eagle  eye  sweeps  round  the 
country,'  and  in  an  indtant  detects  any  foreign 
appearance.  A  turned  leaf,  .a  blade  of  grass 
pressed  down,  the  uneasiness  of  .the.  wild  ani- 
mals, the  flight  of  bir^s,  are  all  paragraphs  to 
him,  written  in  nature's  legible  hand  and  plainest 
language.  AU  the  wits  of  the  subtle  savafe  are 
called  into  play  to  gain  an  advantage  ovqr  the 
wily  woodsman ;  but  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
primitive  map,  the  white  hunter  has  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  icivilised  mind;  and  tlius  provided, 
seldom  fails  to  outwit,  under  equal  advantages, 
the  cunning  savage." 

Yet  sometimes  the  precautions  pf  the  white 
hunter  are  vain.  The  Indian,  observing  where 
he  has  set  his  traps,  creep's  towards  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  trail,  and  couches 
patiendy  in  the  bushes  till  his  victim  eomes. 
Then  flies  the  arrow  ^  and  at  so  short  a  distance 
it  rarely  flies  in  vain.  The  whiz  is  hardly  in 
the  ear  of  thQ  victim  when  t}\e  point  is  in  his 
heart,  and  the  exulting  savage  has  a  white  scalp 
to  carry  home  for  the  adornment  of  his  lodge. 
But  the  balance  of  spoil  of  this  kind,  it  must  be 
said,  is  greatly  in^  favour  of  the  trappers,  whose 
camp-dres,  at  the  end  of  the  hunt,  exhibit  twelve 
black  scalps  for  every  one  their  comrades  have 
lost,' 

,  (To  l>e  continued.) 

TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  famous  rivers  of 
classical  renpwn,  in  the  times  of  war  and  intes- 
tine commotions,  were  made  the  depositories  of 
countless  treasures.  It  is  recorded  by  the  Ro- 
man historians,  that  during  the  tumultuous  career 
of  the  twelve  Gcesars,  when  licentiousness, 
crtielty  and  oppression  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  was  no  less  common  for  the  wealthy  to  throw 
their  treasures  itito  the  Tiber,  when  persecuted 
by  the  Government,  than  for  the  despairing  to 
fall  upon  their  swords.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
the  bottom  ef  this  stream  lie  stores  of  boundless 
value,  coins,  statues,  and  implements  of  war; 
and  it  is  well  known'  that  not  many  years  since 
a  company  of  English  speculators  offered  to  turn 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  in  order  that  they  might 
regain  these  relics  of  a^barbaric  age.  Elizabeth, 
the  celebrated  second  Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  a 


well  known  patroness  of  the  arts,  once  caused  a 
portion  of  this*  river  to  be  draped,  with  the  in* 
tention  of  rescuing  from  its  bed  some  memoriali 
of  the  past.  But  the  means  adopted  w^re  in- 
adequate, and  she  met  with  indifferent  success. 
It  is  but  lately  that  such  improvements  have 
been'  made  i^  the  means  of  submarine  explora- 
tiop,  as  to  give  any  great  facility  for  examining 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  very  recently,  both  in 
tnis  country  and  England,  an  apparatus  has  been 
contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity  as  to  make 
under  water  operations  a  lAatter  of  Everyday 
occurrence.  The  naities  oftSwealonandHalley 
in  England,  and  Taylor  in  the  United  Slates,  are 
familiar  to  eVery  scientific  man,  and  the  results 
'of  their  skilful  efforts  have  already  produced  a 
very  great  change  in  architecture  of  certain  des- 
criptions, and  in  many  commercial  enterprises. 
The  most  natural  and  obvious  attempt  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  by  diving,  a  method  ex- 
tensively used  in  exploring  the  pearl  beds  of 
Ceylon,. and  by  naval  men,  when  diey  are  com- 
pelled to  ascertain  some' supposed  defect  tinder- 
neath  their  vessels.  We  know  that  leaks  have 
been  discovered  in  this  way  at  very  critical  mo- 
ments, when  otherwise  valuable  cargoes  might 
have  been  lost. 

The  power  of  retaining  the  breath  under 
water  is  but  a  limited  one.  Very  singular  ex- 
aggerations- of  this  power,  however,  have  crept 
into  standard  workb. '  Maffeus  says  of  the  Bra- 
zilians that  fhey  can  stay  under  water  seTcrd 
hours  I  '  Several  ancient  arfthors,  such  as  Quin- 
tus  Curtius  and  Thucyd ides,  assure  us,  that,  on 
numerous  occasions,  divers*  were  'employed  to 
fasten  hooks  to  obstructions  sunk  in  harbors,  by 
which  these  obstructions  were  demolished. 

Faraday  has  given  us  a  theory  in  -relation  to 
the  lungs,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  wiicb, 
it  is  surprising,  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
•medical  profession  as  applicable  to  healthful 
respiration  at  all  times.  He  says  that  in  ordi- 
nary breathing,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  formed  during  respiration,  remaias 
lodged  **  in  the  involved  passages  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tubes,'?  and  that  it  may  be  expelled  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  the  rapid  inhalation  of  pure 
air.  This  gives  more  capacity  to  the  lungs,  and 
when  they  ar«  thus  cleared,  we-  may  hold  oar 
breath  for  double- the  time  we  could  do  so  with- 
out this  preparation.  We  thus  see  how  im- 
portant air  and  exercise  must  be  to  persons  of 
delicate  lungs.        ^  , 

But  jioiwithstatiding  all  this,  diving  has  ceased 
lo  be  the  mode  by  which  scientific  men  dov 
usually  carry  oh  atiy  submarine  operations. 
The  foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge,  in  Englawlj 
were  laid  under  water^by  means  of  a  diving  Wi 
contrived  by  Mr.  Sweaton.  He  also  repaired 
the  harbor  at  Ramsgate,  by  similar  means.  Mr. 
Rennie  improved  upon  the  invention,  and  earned 
on  very  extensive  submarine  works,  by  a  smultf 
method. 
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The  cambexsomeness  of  the  diving  bell,  the 
inconvenience  of  its  fixtures^  and  the  expense  of 
its  management,  have,  however,  led  to  many 
attempts  to  supersede  it  by  a  similar  apparatus. 

Dr.  Ha\iey  invented  a  leaden  cap  to  cover  the 
head  of  a  man,  with  glass  beforeit,  by  which  he 
could  leave  Uie  bell  and  walk  about  jon  the 
ground.  The  Philosophia  Britannica  contains  a 
curioas  account  of  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
who  contrived  a  leather  case  in  which  he  walked 
about  under  water,  and  by  which  means  he  re^ 
covered  from  the  sea  enough  to  make  a  large 
fortune  for  himself  and  his  dpscendauts.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Breslau  in  Silesia',  invented  a  kind  of 
cylindrical  frame  for  the  body,  and  described  it 
in  1798,  It  never,  however,  succeeded  to  any 
extent.  It  was  left  to  Capt.  Taylor,  of  this 
country,' to  seize  upon  a  substance  of  modern 
date  in  the  arts,  caoutchouc,  to  construct  a  perfect 
apparatus.  This  has  been  successfully  exhibited 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  our  gbvern- 
ment  has  paid  more  than  a  hundi;e^d  thousand 
dollars  for  the  service  performed  by  it.  A  com- 
pany at  Baltimore  has  made  a  handsome  sum  by 
its  use  in  raising  treasures  from  a  sunken  vessel 
on  what  is  termed  the  Spanish  Main.  Captain 
Taylor,  w.ho  recently  returned  from  Scotland  in  the 
Macedonian  frigate  with  Com.  De  Kay,  has  per- 
mitted a  company  to  use  it  in  an  adventure  of  a 
singular  character,  viz :  U)  operate  on  the  pearl 
beds  pf  Cumana,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
and  which  have  luckily  for  the  speculatioh  been 
undisturbed  for  about  two  hundred  years,  though 
they  once  produced  a  splendid  revenue  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain. 

Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  will 
find  in  these  brief  remarks,  something  on  which, 
perhaps,  they  have  not  before  reflected. 

Mercury. 


From  the  London  Friend. 
THE  WATCHWORD  OF  THE  DAY. 

We  have  received,. and  hasten  to  communicate 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
an  aged  and  experienced  minister,  now  deceased, 
to  a  junior  minister..  We  see  no  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  fault  Which  is  here  laid  opea  is 
increasing  amongst  our  members  in  this  country ; 
we  have  on  the  contrary  a- good  hope  that.it  is 
on  the  decline.  It  is  a  canker,  which  if  not 
checked,  will  eat  away  the  life  from  the  heart  of 
the  church ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  all 
our  fellow-members  to  banish  and  discountenance 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Every  one  who 
does  this  'will  add  another  to  the  number  of  the 
•«  souls  "  which 

''Never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak,  of  pea^e. 
Pure  in  their  aim,  and  in  their  temper  mild, 
Their  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child.'' 
Dated  Tenth  month,  1834. 
^  To  *  study  to  be  quiet  and  do  our  own  busi* 
By  seems  to  me  to  be  the  watchword  of  the 


day  in  which  we  live.    There  seems  great  dan- 
ger of  a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  Friends^ 
which  will  not  increase  o<lr  spiritual  strength. 
That  many  have,  imperceptibly  to  themselves, 
slidden  from  their  firstlove,  is  much  to  be  feared, 
and  where  this  is  actually  the  case,  we  cannot 
feel  the  uniting  cement  of  Christian  fellowship  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  our  letting  in  un- 
gronnd'ed  surmises  respecting  ti^e  state  of  mind  of 
our  fellow-members,  and  supposing  tliat  they 
are  not  sound  in  the  faith,  before  we  really  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  the  light  re- 
specting them  ;  I  particularly  meiin  as  relates  to 
Friends  in  the  ministry.     I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  «ach  niember  to  retire  to  the  unspeakable  Giil 
in.  him  or  herself,  and  if  any  Friend  has  any*, 
thing  to  express  in  a  meeting,  to  .  guard  against 
prejudice,  but  endeavour  to  Jceep  in  the  quiet 
habitation,  that  so,  if  any  life  acconripanies  the 
ministry,  the  mind,  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive it ;  this  is  not  likely  to  Jbe  the  case,'  if  there 
is  a  previous  bias,  in  the  mind,  which  I  quite  be- 
lieve sometimes  occurs  from  having  listened  to 
some  unguarded  observation  respecting  such  an 
instrument,  when,  in  fact,  there  may  be  no  just 
caus^  to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  the  (Bering. 
Excuse  these  remarks,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  cause  to  think  thou  needest  this  cau- 
tion, but  having'^feared  that  some  friends  whom  I 
dearly  love,  and  whom  I  prefer  before  myself, 
have  .too  readily  listened  to  some  rumour  that 
one  and  anotlier  is  a  little  tinctured  with  un- 
sound principles,  when  it  was  proved  that  it  was 
an  unfounded  fear,'Ican  but  desire  that  we  may 
each  one  be'  on  par  guard.    I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  receive  for  truth  what,  our  best  judg- 
ment convinces  us  to  be  error, — ve'rily  nay ;  but 
that  we  should  most   cautiously  guard  against 
suspecting  our  dear  friends  of  any  departure  from 
*  the  faith  onc;jB  delivered  to  the  saints,'  until  .we 
know  it  to  be  the  ease, -lest  while  the  mind  (in 
a  meethig)  is  watching  for  their  halting,  the  spirit 
of  true  didcemment  should  be  lost,  and  we  there- 
by deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefit  which  might 
have  been  received  if  we  had  listened  without 
prejudice,  and  our- otvn  eye  had  been  singly 
directed  to  the  true  light.    Thou  mentioned  some 
Friend  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  cautioning  against 
that  spirit  which   would  divide   in  Jacob  and 
scatter  in  Israel,  and  ^at  is  exactly  the  caution 
which  I  feel  disposed  to  convey  to  those  I  love,'* 

At  Gracechurch'-strpet  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
oh  ,tbe  8tb  ult.,  John  and  Martha  Yeardley  re- 
ceived a  certificate  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Geirman  Colonies  of  South  Russia,  especially  in 
the  Crimea,  and  to  the  eountries  of  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  and  Bohemia;  also  to  re-visit  other 
^arts  of  Germany,  with  Switzerland,  and  parts 
of  southern  France,'especially  round  Nismes  and 
in  the  department  of  Ard^che,  and  a  few  places 
in  Belgium.  This  extensive  prospect  of  gospel 
service  was  united  with  by  the  London  Quarterly 
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Meeting  of  the  28ih  ultimo.  We  understand 
that  oar  friends  do  not  intend  to  leave  England 
until  aAer  the  Yearly  Meeting;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  time  of  their  visit. 


TRUE  RELIOtON. 

True  religion  is  it  practical  thing.  We  see  it 
in  the  daily  life,  we  hear  it  in  the  daily  conver- 
sation. It  is  not  visible  simply,  in  the  silent  and 
blessed  intercourse  forever  carrying  on  between 
the  renewed  soul  and  its  Oneator,  Redeemer, 
Sanctifier,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Ghristiau  in  the  world,  in  all 
the  thousand  smaller  charities  of  domestic  life, 
in  expressions  of  kindness,  in  smiles  of  affection, 
in  looks  of  sympathy,  compassion  and  love. — 
Bltmt 


WHY  ART  THOn  CilST  DOWN? 
Be  still,  my  k^art !  these  anxious  cares 
To  thee  are  burdens,  thorns,  anci  snares ;    * 
They  cast  dishonour  on  thy  Lord, 
And  contradict  his  gracious  word. 

brought  safely  by  bis  hand  thus  far, 
Wiiy  wilt  thou  how  give  place  to  fear  ?    * 
How  canst  thou  want' if  he  provide, 
Or  lose  thy  way  with  such  a  guide  ? 

When  ^Tst  before  bis  mercy-seat 
Thou  didst  to  him  thy  all  commit ; 
He  gave  the  warrant  from  that  hour. 
To  trust  bis  wisdom,  love  and  power* 

Did  ever  trouble  yet  befall. 

And  he  refuse  to  hear  thy  call  ? 

And  has  he  not  his  promise  pass'd. 

That  thou  shalt  overcome  at  last  7  .  ^ 

Like  David,  thou  may'st  comfort  draw, 
SavM  from  the  bear's  an^d  lion's  paw ; 
Goliah's  rage  thou  may'st  defy. 
For  God,  thy  Saviour,  still  is  nigb.^ 

He  who  has  belpM  thee  hitherto. 
Will  help  thee  all  thy  journey  through. 
And  give  thee  daily  cause  to  raise 
New  Ebenezers  to  bis  praise. 

Though  rough  and  thorny  be  the  road, 
It  leads  thee  home  apace  to  God; 
Then  count  thy  present  trials  small. 
For  heaven  wul  noake  amends  for  all.  • 

Newtoh. 


AS  THT  DAT,  SO  SHALL  THY  STRENGTH  BE. 
Afflicted  saint,  to  Christ  draw  near. 
Thy  Saviour's  gracious  promise  hear ; 
His  faithful  word  declares  to  thee 
That,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
LetTiot  thy  heart  despond,  and  say, 
How  shall  I  stand  the  trying  day  } 
He  has  engag'd  by  firm  decree. 
That,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
Thy  faith  is  weak  thy  foes  are  strong; 
And,  if  the  conflict  should  be  long, 
Thy  Lord  will  make  the  tempter  flee ; 
For,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
Should  persecution'  rage  and  flame. 
Still  trust  in  thy  Redeemer's  name; 
In  fiery  trials  thou  shalt^see, 
That,  as  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 


When  called  to  beer  the  weighty  cross 

Of  sore  affliction,  pain,  or  loss. 

Or  deep  distress,  or  poverty. 

Still,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

When  ghastly  death  appears  in  view, 
Christ's  presence  shall  thy  fears  subdue; 
He  comes  to  set  thy  spirit  free. 
And,  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

Fawcett. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress.— The  bill  to  relieve  the. Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  Circuit  duty,  which  had  passed 
the  House,  waa  lost  in  the  Senate. 

A  company  of  iseventy-seven  slaves,  escaped 
from  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  15ih,  on 
board  of  a  northern  vessel,  but  were  captured  by  a 
steamer  which  went  in  pursuit,  and  brought  back 
to  the  city.  A  great  excitement  was  produced  in 
consequence,  and  during  the  night  of  tne  19th,  the 
office  of  the  National  Era  was  threatened  by  a  mob, 
which,  however,  did  not  proceed  to  extremities. 
J.  P.  Hale,  on  the  20th,  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Senate,  to  prevent  Hots  in  the  District,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly warm  debate  took  place.  On  the  same 
day,  an  eXcited  debate  occurred  in  the  House,  on  a 
Vesolutien  offered  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  relative  to  per- 
sonal threats  against  a  member  of  the  House,  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

EuaopK. — Arrivals  from  Europe  Wing  news  to 
the  8th  inst.  Tiie  whole  continent  is  so  convulsed 
with  revolutions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  Great 
^disaffection  exists  in  England,  and  disturbances 
were  an  ticipated .  A  sreat  Chartist  meeting  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  tne  10th  in  London,  but  the 
Government  had  prohibited  it,  and  the  prohibition 
increased  the  former  excitement  An  outbreak 
was  expected  in  Ireland,  where  the  peasantry  were 
arming,  and  the  Government  was  preparing  to  pat 
down  any  insurrection.  The  revolution  hi  Milan 
was  complete.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of 
the  city,  and  a  Provisional  Government  formed. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  had  marched  a^inst  the 
Austrians,  and  appearances  favour  a  combination  of 
Italian  powers^  lor  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
yoJLe  of  Austria,  and  adopting  an  independent  so- 
verpment  for  all  Italy^  Venice  has  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  Great  confusion  exists  in  Prussia  and 
Germany  in  genera).    Disturbances  have    taken 

glace  in  Sweden.  The  rising  of  the  Poles  is  con- 
rmed.  Russia  was  concentrating  large  bodies  of 
men  on  the  frontiers  pf  Poland.  War  between 
Prussia  and  Russia  was  expected.  War  between 
Prussia  and  Denmark  seems  also  impending. 
Trade. and  financial  affairs  are  much  depressed, 
both  in  England  and  on  Xfke  Continent,  and  a  num- 
ber of  failures  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
Eurppe. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  H^verford 
School  Association  w^ill  be  held  at  the  cohimittee 
room,  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Second  day 
afternoon,  the  8th  of  Fifth  mo.,  at  4  o'clock. 

Cbarlxs  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY  AND  FRIENDS  IN 
SCOTLAND.  .       - 

(Continued  from  page  MO.).  '  "^ 

Soon  after  the  Court  of  Commii^sioners  had 
come  to  thi^  decision,  Kfetvill  set  higiself  to  work 
to  put  in  execution  the  authority  given  him,  by 
levying  the  fines.  He  began  with  Thomas  Milne, 
a  shoemaker ;  from  whom,  for  his  fine  of  J@30, 
he  took  goods  of  three  tiVnes  that  value ;  and 
thereupon,  this  poor  man  Was  released  from  his 
imprisonment.  He,  being  discharged,  was 
present. when  his  goods  were  conveyed  to  the 
market-cross  to  be  applraised ;  and  finding  thajt 
they^were  doing  him  much  wrong  by  underrating 
^  them,  testified  againsit  their  injustice ;  and,  withal, 
kneeling  iowi^^  ht  'prayed  God  to  forgive  them. 
This  act,  however  troly  savouring  of  a. meek 
and  Christian  spirit,  was  by  the  provost,  George 
Skene,  resented  as  a  high  afiront  to  him  and  his 
office;  he  therefore  again  committed  Thotnaa 
Milne  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  four 
days.        ,      .    • 

'The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  seem  now,  for 
some  time,  V>  h^ve  been  effeotaally  brought  ove^r 
by  the  professed  spiritusd  leaders  of  the  people, 
to'  exert  their  power  in  oppressing  and  persecut- 
ing this  'religious  Society.  George  Skene-,  the. 
provost  during  the  present  year,  even  exceeded 
his  predecessors  in  executing  his  malice  and 
cruelty  upon  them.  Almost  immediately  upon 
his  entering  iilto  office,  he  caused  the  prisoneii^. 
to  be  moire  closely  kept ;  debarring  .  the,m  the 
liberty  t>f  going  into  the  lower  council-houde,  a 
privilege,  which  they  had  before  been>permitted 
at  times  to  enjoy  ;  and  threatened ^ome  of  the 
officers  with  the-  loss  of  their  places,  for  not 
acting  op  to  the  rigour  of  his  orders.  And  now, 
observing  that  these  conscientious  people  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  forfeiture  of  thefr 
properly,  from  returning  to  their  meetings,  he 
not  only  continued  to  send  th^m  again  to  prison ; 


but,. in  order  tb  render  their  imprisonment  as  se-* 
vers  and  incommodiotis  as  he  well  coqld,  would 
frequently  remove  th.6m  from  one  room  to  another^ 
merely  to  perplex ^Uiem  with  the  trouble  of  re- 
placing their  bedding ',an4  utensils,  ^fhis  being 
in  the  winter  season,  and  one  of  thdse.  rooms 
having  no  chimney  or  other  convenience,  for 
firing,  several  of  their  relations  solicit/ed  for  their 
removal  into  anbthejr  place ;  this  proposal  some 
of  the  more  moderate  magistrates  approved,  as 
only  reasonable;  But  the  provost  would  by  nd 
m^ans  give  his. consent^  and  even  prevented,  so 
far  as  haxould^^ny  application  to  that  effect 
being  made  to  the,  Cqnimissioners.  On  the  con- 
trary»  his  evil  disposition  promoting  him  to  be 
still  [more,  vexatious  to  them,  he  proposed  pe- 
titioning the  Cotaiimssioners  to  give  carders  for  the 
close  lUiuiting  up  of  all  the  prispners  in  the 
higher  part  of  th^  gaol,  which  wm  a  very  dis- 
gusting place  ;  but  in  such  1^  piece  of  downright 
crn^ty,  he  could  qot  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  magistrates.     ^        ..^    - 

With  regard,  to  Bilelvill,  the  person  to  whom 
the  fines,  were  made  payable,  he  went  forward  in 
his. work  of  making  havock.  among  the  little 
church,  as  to  their  outward  substance.  In  order, 
however,  to  leave  him  inexcusable,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay^  some  of  the  prisoners  found  themselves 
nnd^r  th^  necessity  to  address  him :  this  they 
did  ;  settinff  before  himihow  unchristian  an  office 
he  bad  undertaken,  and  in  much  love  cautioned 
him  to  beware  how  he  proceeded  further  in  his 
course.  But  he,  likewise,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  their  searching  and  persuasive  exhortation,  and 
determined  to  proQeeil.  Fearing  he  had  exceeded 
the  bounds'  of  his  authority,  he  applied  Jo  the 
Coundil's  Commissioners,  sitting  at  Turriff,  for 
a  firesh  decree ;  and  this  he  procured  from  them. 
Thinking  himself  now  completely  authorized,  on 
the  30th  of  the  month  called  Octobelr,  he  took 
measures  effectually  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Twelve  soldiers  of  the  militia,  with  two  messen- 
gersj  came  to  John  Skeoe's  shop  ;  and,  pretend- 
ing his  goods  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
fin^«  although  those  in  sight  were  three  times  the 
value,  proceeded  to  his  dwelling-house,  where 
entrance  was  tlenied .  them.  On  this,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  provost  for  a  warrant  to  break  open 
his  doors  ;  but  before  they  could  obtain  it,  night 
came  on.  Next  day,  th^ey  came  .with  smiths 
and  hammers,  to  break  open  the  gate  and  doors 
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'  of  his  house ;  but  Jamed  Skene  went  to  the 
magisd^t^s,  then  assembled,  and  made  a  legal 
protest,  importing  that  there  were  goods  enough 
in  ,the  shop  to.  answer  their  claim,  and  if  they* 
should  break  open  the  house,  the  magistratea 
must  expect  to  be  accountable  fbr  the  damage 
incurred.  They  advise^  Melvilt  to  seize  on  the 
shop  goods,  which  he  did,  t^  the  amount  df  J£130i, 
by  their  own  valuation,  carrying  away  Ui«  whole 
fo  the  captain's  house,  besides  two  ^Ihev  ^eiz^tes 
made  on  Friends  the  saoie  day. 

His  career  was  at  length.stoppedlbra^ason ; 
for^  being  ol^li^ed  fo  secrete  himself  from  a  mes- 
senger and  Serjeants,  who  were  in  quest  of  him 
for  debt,  he  durst  not  Appear,  tilt  that  demand 
was  compromised.  But  no  sooner  had  he  got 
this  effected,,  than  he  retbmedto  the  prosecution 
of  his  commission,  aod  in  the  like  unreasonable 
planner.  Coming  again  to  the  game  individual's 
shop^  on  pretence  of  the  former  seizure  being 
defective,  he  took  away  .more  goods,  making  in 
the  whole  ^230  for  a  tine  of  £100.  This  plunder 
was  not,  hbwever,  altogether  gain  dear  of  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment;  for  it  'appears^  that 
when  John  Skene's  t)i'operty  was  brought  lo  the 
cross  on  a  market-day  to  be  appraised,  Patrick 
Liyingiston  and  James  lIalliday,so  spokb  to  the 
people  out  of  their  prison- windows,  that  no  m^n 
could  be  found,  who  would  be  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  appraiseftient.  \. 

These  Friends;  who  both  resided  inEhglahd, 
in  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  to  their  brethren 
in  this  nation,  had  come  to  Aberdeen,  and  being 
apprehended,  were  .  put  into  the  Upper  prison. 
Here  they  had  frequent  opportunities,  especialfy 
on  market-days,  to  preach  to  the  jieo^l^  the  doc^ 
triue  of  Truth  out  of  their  prison-windbwis ; 
having  inore  hearers  there,  than  probably  they 
would  have  had  in  th^ir  own  ^neeting-^iouse  in 
more  peaceable  timesr.  Thtis,  even  their  con- 
finement tended  to  promote  the  testimony  they 
had  to  bear.  At  this,  ^he  protrost  and  others  of 
tlieir  adversaries  were-  gready  exasperated^  and 
held  several  consultations  upon  the  meaOs  to 
prevent  it ;  but  were  af  a  loss  to  deiri«e  atiy 
plausible  expedient,  fbaring  to  give  umbrage  •'to 
the  people^  who  were  eagerly  attentive  to  hi^ar 
them,  should  they  proceed  in  any  unusual^iiidthpd 
of  severity  against  them^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  further  distraints  and  fresh 
imprisonments  were  going  forward.  .  I'r6m 
Andrew  Ja^fray,  Melvifi  and  his  followers  took 
five  or  six  oxen;  anji  frodi  Alexander  S^ene, 
cattle  to  the  vaju'e  of  two  hundred  merks,  being 
nearly  twice  the  amo\int  of  his  fine. .  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  not  finding  purchasers  .'to  his  mind 
for  the  cattle  at  the  cross,  MeLvill  had  them 
killed,  and  their  fle^  exposed  to  sala  iii  the 
public  shambles.  But  the  people'  generally  re- 
fused to  buy.;  so  that,  in  the  end,  he  found  &ese 
catde>  living  or  dead,  were  brought  tq  a  bad' 
market* . 
David  Barclay,  it  would  seem,  had  by  this. 


time  obtaine<f  hi»  liberty.    No  express  record  is 
made  of  the  occasion  of  such  partiality  being 
shown  him  by  his  oppressors,  so  different  from 
the  treatment  they^neted  out  to  his  fellowa.  Yet 
is  there,  ample  ground  to  impute  this  to  the  exer- 
tion used  by  his  son,  when. in.  London;  whi^h, 
though  made  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  generally, 
and  not  at  all  pointedly  on  behalf  of  D^vid  Bar- 
clay, took  effect,  it  would  seen^  with  regard  to 
Am,  while  it  failed,  at ,  lea^t  for  the  preseat,  to 
obtain  foi^  the  rest  of^  the  prisoners  the  reasonable 
indulgence  su^d  fbr.     These  exeriiensof  Robert 
Barclay,  were  not  confined  to  a  diretst  application 
to  royalty.  .He  wrote  to  the;  Prhiceis  EUzabeth; 
and  by  her  reply,  which  he  received  while  he 
was  still  in -London',  it  is  clear,  she  had  already 
eoideavoured  to  interest  her  brother,  the  Prince 
Rupert,  to  use  his  influence  for  the  liberatioB  of 
the  whole  number,  but  especially  marking  out 
David  Barclay  to  notice,  kis  wife  standing  in 
the  relation  of  third  cousin  to,  the  Princess.* 
'    .R6bert  Barday  had  not  long  returned  to  lis 
native  country,  and  the  bosom   of. his  familyi 
when  he  was  himself '  apprehepdecf  by  order  of 
the    provost,    together    with    Thomas   Moor, 
Thomas  Milne,  and  John  "Fotbcs,  while  t^ey 
were  attending  their  meeting  for  worship  at  Aber- 
deen,    The  three  lall6r  were  conveyed  to  the 
higher  gaol;    and  becbuse  the  keeper  did  not 
confine  him  in  the  same  place  with  them,  the 
provost  was  highly  offended.     His  commitment 
was  on^^he  7tli  of  the  0th  month  ;  and  by  the 
next  month,  the  news  of  his  confinement  reached 
his  friend,  the  Princess  Palatine,  probably  with 
some  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  as  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to   her  brother,  the 
Prince  "Rupert. 

"  Herfoed,  Decenibet  ^9th,  1676. 
^Dear  Brothery—l  have  written  to  you  some 
months  ago  by  Robert  Barclay,  who  passed  this 
way^  and  hearing  I  was  your  sister,  dcsirpd  to 
speak  with  me.  J  knew  him  to,  be  a  Quaker  hy 
his  half  and  took  ^occasion  to  inform  myself  of 


•Elizabeth,  Princew  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  ynA  the 
eldest  daughter  bf.  Frederick  the-6tb,  fiectorPaUuM 
and  King  o(  fiobemia;  hy  EUzabethn' daughter  ef  King 
James  the  Ist  of  England.  Thia.  excellent  Princess 
ftossessed  oidy  a  small  territory ;  bat  she  governed  it 
with  grestt  judgmeot,  and  atteation  Xp  the  l»ppiQ€68  af 
her  subjects ;  on  which  account,  ^e  was  grcatly  be- 
loved and  respected  by  them,  a6  well  as  by  Tovay  ptf- 
8on«  of  learning  and  virtue,  not  resident  in  her  doioi- 
nrons.  "  Her  meekness  and  humility  appeared  to  me 
extraordinary  ;"^8ayB  William  Penn,  who  knew  her 
well,  and  has  left  an  account  Of  lijer.in  his  iV^  Cnss, 
No  Crow»;—**  she  never  coosid^rod  the  qnalUftlni 
the  merit,  of  the  people  she  entertained.  Though  she 
kept  no  sumptuous  tahle  in  her  oum  court,  she  sptwa 
the  tahleq  of  the  poor  m  their  solitary  cells.  Abstfini- 
ous  in  herself,  and  in  apparel  void  of  all  vain  omamenli. 
I  must  needs  say,  her  mind  had  a  ridbls  prospect;  her 
eye  was  to  a  better  atad  more  lasting  ioheritance  thaa 
can  be  found  below  j  which  made  her  often  to  despise 
the  greatness  of  courts,  and  learning  of  the  scHooU,  w 
which  she  was  an  extraordinary  judge.'' 
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all  their  opinions ;  and  finding  they  were  so  tub' 
,mis9i  to  the  magistrates  in  real,  omitting  the  cere- 
monial, I  wished  in  my  heart  the  King  might 
have  many  such  subjects.  And  siAce,  L'have 
heard,  that  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  gra- 
•eiotts  letter  on  his  behalf  to  the  Council  of  Scot-, 
land,  he  has  been  clapped  up  ki  prison  with  the 
rest  of  his  friends ;  and  they  thrisatiuied  to  hang 
th^m^  stHeast  those  they  iSalt^pfeachers  among 
4hem,  unless  they  subscribe  ihevt  own  banish- 
ment; and  this,  upon  a  law  made  against  other 
sects,  that  appeared  armed  fof  the  maintenance 
of  their  heresy  r-^which  goes' directly,  against 
the  principles  of  those,  Who  are  ready  to  suffer 
all  that  can  be  inflicted,  .mid  still  lore  ^nd  pray 
for  their  enemies. 

**  Therefore,  dear  Brother,  if  you  can  do  aay. 
thing  to  prerentr  their  destruction,  I  doubt  not 
hut  you  would  do  an  action  acceptable  to  God 
Almighty,  add  conducive  to  the  service  pf  your 
royal  master:  for -the  Presbyterians  are  their 
main  enemies,  to  whom  they  are  an  eye-sore,  aa 
bearing  witness  against  all  thbir  violent  ways.  • 

**'!'  care  not,  though  his  Majesty  see  my  lat- 
ter;  it  is  written  no  less  out  of  an  humbte  affec- 
tion for  him,  than  in  a  sensible  comp^^sion  of 
the  innocent  sufferers.  Tou  will  act  herein  ac- 
eording  to  your  own  discretion ;  and,'  I  beseech, 
you,  still  consider  me  as  .  x  ours, 

Elizabkth.*^ 

,  One  brief  comment  on  the  foregoing  letter^ 
merely  by  way  of  information,  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  some  of  the  younger  classes  of  readers,' 
who  profess  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  well 
33  to  others  who  do  not.  The  Princess  knew 
Barclay  to  be  a  Quaker  by  his  hat,  and  ihereupan 
took  occasion  to  inform  herself  of  all  their  opin«^ 
ions.  Neither  the  Princess,  nor  Barclay,  nor 
the  friends  of  Barclay  in  that  day,  placed  any 
tindne  value  upon  singularity  or  external  appekr- 
ance,  merely  as .  such.  The  costume  of  the 
Friends  had,  before  this  date,  become  peculiar, 
and  conspicuous  for  \is  simplicity,  in  consequence 
of  ,the  extravagance  and  preposterous  fashions 
generally  prevalent.  They  kept,  with  but  very 
slight  variation,  to  the  rao^e  of  dress' in  use 
among  sober-minded  people  at  the  time  they  had 
their  rise  in  these  kingdoms ;  and  considered  it 
one  mark  of  a  little  and  dejf^ded  mind/  to  be 
frequently,  or  without  some  sufficient  occasion, 
adopting  *<  changeable  suits  of  apparel."  It  was 
this  view  of  the  subject,  which  made  them  non- 
conformists to  the  fashion  of  a  passing  world,  as 
well  as  to  tlie  manners  of  those  that  love  it ; 
their  dose  scrutiny  into  the  motives,  for  all  their 
conduct,  induced  a  caution,  a  jealousy,  a  preci- 
sion in  these  respects^  which,  while  wholesome 
and  beneficial,  appeared  to  be  consistent  with 
the  apostolic  injunction,  *«Be  ye  holy 'in  all 
manner  of  conversation.'*' 

While  Robert  Barclay  lay  in  the  Tolbooth  of 

Aberdeen,  Melvill,  who  had  been  one  of  his 

^father's  troopers,  came  to  Ury  with  ht^  party, 


bent  on  executing  against  David  Barclay,  the 
warrant  he  had  from  the  Commissioners  to  dis* 
train  for  the  fine.  The  iroi^  gate  being  shut,  and 
the  family  at  dinner,  the  man  had  to  wait  awhile 
for  admission,  which  might,  have  somewhat  ir- 
ritated him.  •  For.  when  his  former  master  and 
Colonel,N  on  examining  the  warrant,  told  him, 
thai  could  gt^e  him  nq  authority,  within  his  es- 
tate, which  lay  in  tlie  phire  of  Mearns^  whilst 
xhe  decree  of  the  Commissioners,  tinder  whom  he 
acted,  extended  only  to  the  «hires  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff;  he  would  by  no  means  desist  from 
his  purpose,  but,  adding  one  illegal  act  to  another, 
proceeded  to  take  away  ten'  labouring  oxen,  in 
the  .ploughing  season,  (Which  was.by  act  of  Par- 
liament prohibited,  even  in  case  of  a  just  debt,) 
also  two  cows,  a  bull,  and  m  qndnlity  of  com. 
These  catde  proved  a  troublesome  acquisition, 
for  he  could  findnd  man  that  would  buy  them, 
and  the  expense  of.  H^eping  4hem  was  a  con- 
tinual burden  to  him ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  tired  of  them,  before  he  could  at  any 
rate  getvthem  disposed  of.  At  last,  this  remarka* 
ble  opportunity  offered. 

The  Friends  engaged  in  the  dispute  with  the 
students  of  Aberdeen,  thought  themselves  un« 
haxidsomely  treated  on  that  occasion,  and  also 
by  tiie  repotts  of  it.  They  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  particular  account  of  the,  whole  circum- 
stance, to  which  the  students  drew  up  a  reply; 
but  no  jprinter  being  willing  to  undertake  their 
proposed  publication  at  his  own  risk,  they  with 
some  difficulty  raised  the '  money,  hoping  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  iheir  book.  But  to 
their  mortification .  ahnbst  the  whole  impression 
remained  oh  their  hands  unsold:  this  induced 
them  to  represent  their  loss  by  petition  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  request  some  relief  out 
of  the  exchequer.  By  the  Archbishop's  influence 
in  their  favour,  these  students  obtained  from  the 
Commii«ietters  an  order  upon  Captain  Melvill, 
to  pay  them  a  part  of  the  '**•  Quakers'  "  fines  in 
his  hatid ;  upon  which  he  gave  them  David  Bar- 
clay's oxen,  and  with  this  Uiey  raised  the  money 
they  wanted. 

(To  b«  eonUmied.) 

For  Friendi'  Review. 

Journal  of  the  Life  afid  Gospel  Labours  of 
David  Sands,  with  extracts  from  his  corres" 
pondence.    Duodecimo^  pp,  -286. 

A  volume, « with  the  ^itle  prefixed  to  this 
article,  has  been- issued  from  the  press  since  the 
cohntnencement  of  the  current  year. 

The  work  was  compiled  pardy  from  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  found  among  his  papers; 
and  partly  from  a  journal  which  he  kept  of  his 
travels  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  the 
American  continent  and  several  parts  of  Europe. 
This  journal  having  been  discontinued  nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  decease,  the  account  of 
his  labours  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  is 
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deduced  chiefly  from  his  correspondence.  These 
documents  were  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  his  daughter,  but  have  been  recently  confided, 
with  a  View  to  their  publication,  to  Edward  and 
John  Pease,  of  Darlington ;  the  letter  of  whom 
is  vividly  remembered  on  account  of  his  gospel 
labours  in  this  country/  .  ^ . 

Though  David  Sands  has  been-  removed  irom 
works  to  rewards  nearly  thirty  years,  there  are 
no  doubt*  many  among  us  who  retain  a>  lively 
remembrance  of  his  labours  in  the  gospel.  To 
such,  the  appearance  of  tlie  volume  before  us 
must  be  something,  like  the  revival  of  ancient 
friendships.  But  to  the  younger  class,  who 
have  risen  upon  the  stage  of  active  life  since  his 
removal,  wq  can  freely  recommend  the  work  as 
an  interesting' and  instructive  v^olume. 
.  This  valuable  Friend  was  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  born  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1745.  He  was  educated  by  liis  parents  in 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  early  in  life 
manifested  an  ardent  thirst  both  for  literary  ac- 
quisitions, and  a  knowledge  bf  the'  way  of  life 
and  salvation.  * 

Not  finding  in  the  profession  wherein  he  was 
educated,  the  satisfaction  which  ]^  deemed  es- 
sential to  his  peace,  he  continued  during  several 
years,  under  great  exercise  of  mind«  earnestly 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
While  labouring  under  this  solicitude  of  soul,  an 
opportunity  presented  to  attend  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  Samuel  Nottingham,  a  Friend  from 
England,  who  was  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  doctrines  which  he  heard  cor- 
responded with  his  own  experience,  but  he  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  being  a  Quaker.  But  after 
great  mehtal  exercise,  and  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  some  judicious  members  -  of  our 
society,  his  doubts  were  so  fully  remo^ed^^  that 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year* 
he  was  admitted  at  his  own  request  into  mem- 
bership, and  he  manifested  the-  sincerity'  of  his 
profession  by  the  stability  and  consistehcy  of 
bis  life.  A  few  years  after  this-  event  he  was 
joihed  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Eldward 
Hall6ck,  a  Friend,  by  whose  kindness  and  at- 
tention he  had  been  encouraged  and  instructed 
previous  to  his  union  with  the  Society. 

His  parents,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
fbund  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  his 
connection  with  Friends,  and  his  choice  of  a 
wife  from  among  them;*  But  her  steady  and 
circumspect  demeanour  soon  gained  their  at- 
tachment^  and  the  parents  themselves  eventually 
became  united  to  the  Society. 

The  tenderness  of  his  spirit  was  evinced' by  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  shortly  afler  his 
marriage.  He  accompanied  his  wife  on  a  visit 
to  some  of  her  connections,  with  whom  he  was 
not  previously  acquainted^  and  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  kindness.  But  find- 
ing that  thiy  were  in  possession  of  slaves,  he 
felt  an  apprehension  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 


him  to  partake  of  the  produce  of  their  labour* 
Proceeding^  on  his  visit,  and  still  finding  slaves 
among  his  Hew  connections,  he  requested  his 
wife  'to  return  home,  without  completing  their , 
intended  excursion,  .  He  was  afterwards  a 
zealous  labourer  in  the  cause  of  emancipaliony 
and  in  several  instances  manifested  his  ^ncerity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  pecuniary  interests.  As 
slaves  who  were  set  free  became  -a  charge  upon 
the  estates  of  their  owners  in  case  of  pauperisniy 
he  purchased  and' emancipated  a  number  whom 
their  masters  refused  to  r^easo  from  a  fear  of 
becoming  responsible  for  their  support.  Of  his 
exercises  preparatocy  to  Mis  engagement  in  the 
important  work  of  the  ministry,  we  find  very 
little  account.  But  from  the  character  given  of 
his  eaflv  appearance,  we  caimot  doubt  that  he 
passed  tnrough  the  bapUsms-  which  are  always 
experienced  by  those  who  are*  duly  called  and 
qualified  for  ibis  momentous  service.  His  first 
appearance  was  about  the  27th  year  of  his  age, 
which  was  greatly  to  the  encouragement  and 
satisfaction  of  liis  friends,  and  in  less  than  three 
years  from  that  time  he  found  an  engagement  to 

giy  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  at  Newport 
bode  Island,  and  partis. adjacent, 
buring  the  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  he 
travelled  extensively  in  the  wdrk  of  the  ministry, 
in  Various. parts  of: the  American  continent.  He 
also  visited  tlie  meetings  of  Friends .  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ir0land,  as  well  as  the  little  compa- 
nies of- professors  with  us^  scattered  over 
several  parts  of  the  {continent  of  Europe..  This 
visit  to  Europe,  including  the  time  of  going  and 
^returning,  occupied  between  eight  and  nine  years ; 
a  sacrifiojfe  not  easily  appreciated,  when  made  by 
an  afifectioixate  husband  and  father,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was.  In  this  arduous  engagement  he 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  th^  sympathy  and  en- 
cpuragement  of  his  friends,  to  which  be  was  so 
justly  entided. 

,  The  following  remarkable  incident,  which 
occurred  during  his  visit  to  .Ireland,  evincing 
the  importance  of  a  simple  reliance  on  the  maiii- 
festations  of  duty,  appears  worthy  of  special 
notice: 

*' A6  he  was  riding  along  he  felt  a  concern  to 
stop  and  appoint  a  ^neeting,  to  which  his  com- 
panions onered  son^e  objections;  as'"  it  was  a 
place  but  thinly*  peopled^  and^  the  night  very 
stormy ;  so  that  probably  few  would  attend.  But 
David  Sands  did  not  feel  easy  to  give  it  up, 
saying,  *' If  there  are  but  few,.tlie  grea^  and  good 
Shepherd  has  promised  to  be  with  us,  and  I 
shall  feeV  clear  in  having  done  what  appears  to 
be  my  duty.'  They  yielded  to  his  concern, 
and  notice,  was  giveft.  At  the  time  appointed  a 
greater  number  asselhbled  .than  was*  expected. 
The  meeting  became  settled  in  milch  solemnity. 
He  arose,  commencing  i^is  testimony  with  these 
words,-— ^  Resist  the  devil,  and  h^  will  fiee  from 
you.  Turn  unto  Him  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  save ;^ although  your  sins  be  as  scarlet.  He 
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will  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
He  is  still  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  though 
you  have  strayed  far  from'  the  fold,  He  will  lead 
you  as  unto  pleasant  pastures,  where  streams  of 
living  ¥rater  flow  for  evermore.'  He  had  much 
to  offer,  all  pointing  and  leading  to  the  one  great 
Fountain  of  Mercy;  and  then  added, — ^•f  am 
bound  to  express  my  feeling  and  impression, 
(though  I  know  not  for  whom  it  is  intended,) 
that  I  believe  there  are  those  present  who  have 
been  so  far  led  astray  by  the.  Enemy  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  as  to  be  ready  to  take  their  own 
life.'  Sooii  after  this  the  meeting  broke  up, 
when  a  man  of  a  respectable  appearance,  under 
great  distress  of  mind,  approached  him,  sayingr- 
*  Your  message  is  to  me;  it  is  true  that  I  now 
have  the  instruments  of  death:  in  my  pocket.  I 
have  become  weary  of  life,  and  have  no  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  Tempter,  so  as  to  fat)e  the 
cruel  blasts  of  adversity,  and.  had  determined 
this,  night  to  commit  the  fditaT  deed.  Yet  I.  felt 
the  awlut  responsibility ;  and  having  heard  of 
-  this  meeting,  and  knowing  ^at  Friends  often 
sat  in  silence,  I  believed  that  I  should -be 
enabled  lo  become  calm  and  composed  before 
the  awful  dose  of  life.  But  now  £  have  abun- 
dant reason  t6  bless  God,  in  that  he  has  tnade 
you  the  insthiment  of  saving  my  life,  as  also  my 
immortal  soul ;  which,  |)ut  sfor  this  interposition, 
would  have  rushed  unbidden  into  (he  presence' 
of  an  insulted  God.*  Hi^  heart  noWsOverflowed 
with  gratitude  both  towards  D.  Sands  as  the 
instrument,  and  unto  the  Lord,  by  whom  he 
was  thus  sent  to  save  a  fellow  creature  from 
destruction. 

*'It  is  stated,  that  soon  afler  this  wonderful 
providential  interposition,  this  person  becamfe  a 
changed  and  greatly  improved  character." 

Of  his  ministry,  we  find  in  the  volume  before 
us  the  following  testimony : 

**His  ministry  was  at  once  awakening  and 
persuasive,  conveying  deep  conviction  to  the 
conscience  of  the  careless,  the  rebellioQSt  and 
the  unfaithful,  and  gready  tending  to  the  in- 
struction and  eiHightening  of  the  understanding 
of  the  sincere  inquirer  after  the  way  to  Zion. 
Many  were  gathered  through  his  labours  to 
unite  in  religious  fellowship  with  Friends,  and 
some  of  these  b€(came  useful  and  acceptable 
niinistefs,  labouring  extensively  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel." 

About  a  week  before  his  decease^  as  he  was 
passing  a  burying  ground,  on  his  return  from 
monthly  meeting,  though  he  was  then  in  his 
usual  state  of  health,  he  reiharked  to  his  wife, 
that  he  did  Hot  expect  to  pass  that  place  again. 

'*0n  his  return  home  from  the  last  meeting 
he  attended,  he  said  he  had  taken  a  final  leave 
of  the  meeting;  but  that  there  were  a  few  indi- 
viduals on  whose  account  he'  still  felt  some 
anxiety.  But  that  his  prayers  were,  that  others 
might  be  raised  up^to  feel  for  those,  and  to  bear 
^e  weight  of  his  concern,. and  labour  with  them. 


He  feared  that  many  felt  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw their  necks  (torn  under  the' yoke  of  Christ ; 
and  that  though  he  should  be  removed  from  works 
to  rewards,  h^  believed  the  cause  would  makd 
progress,  though  many  might  *fall  out  by  the 
way;'  but  the  truth  was  the  same  that  it  ever 
was,  and  that  all  who  were  clothed  with  it, 
would  rise  superior  to  all  the  power  of  an  un- 
wearied adversary.  He  remarked  that  he  had 
never  felt  such  happiness  before,  tHat  his  sen- 
sations surpassed  aescriptran.  *<  I  think,"  said 
he,  <*  that  some  great  change  will  soon  take 
place  with  me.  Come  life,  or  coihe  death,  my 
joy  and  happiness  .seem  complete.  My  cup 
this  day  has'  been  made  to  overflow.*^ 

**0n  second-day  morning  he  was  very  feeble^ 
and  his  general  appearand  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching change.  It  was  proposed  to  call  in  a 
physician,  to  which  he  consented;  but  said  it 
was  to  gratify  his  friends,  for  he  considered  his 
case  beyond  the  reach  4>^  medicine.  He  re- 
marked that  his  day's  work  was  done,  he  had 
nothing  mora  to  do,  as  respected  a  futiire  state : 
he  had  n6t  left  his  sioncern  for  that,  to  a  dying 
hour.  He  desired  that  all  mankind  woilild  be 
willing  to  labour  as,  he  had.  *  Behold,  I  have 
lefl  all  to  follow  thee,  the  only  true  God;  and 
thee  alone  h&^e  I  worshipped  and  adored. 
Thou  hast  been  my  morning  song;  and  my 
evening  prayer- has  been  to  thee,  How  is  my 
soul  replenished  with  thy  sovereign  grace! 
Thou  hast  preserved  me  by  sea  and  land :  Thou 
hast  never  forsaken  me,  though  my  trials  have 
b^en  many.'  He  proceeded,  to  speak  of  his 
experience,  saying,-^*!  h^ve  also  been  perse- 
cuted by  false  brethren,  and  many  proving  dis- 
pensations have  been  allotted  to  me  ;*  but  blessed 
are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. 
I  have  rejoiced  that  I  was  found  worthy  to  suffer 
in  sb  glorious  a  cause.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  from  the  commencement  of  my  religious 
exercises,  I  have  preferred  the  experience  of  the 
mercies  of  a  gracious  God,  to  all  oth^r  things. 
B^  Him  have  I  leaped  over,  the  walls  of  oppo- 
sition that  at  times  have  encircled  my  path.  But 
now^the-  time  draws  nigh;  the  curtains  of  the 
evening  of  this  life  will  soon  be  drawn.  I  have 
many  precious  friends  who  will  lament  my  loss ; 
and  I  ani  sensible  that  I  have  had  their  tender 
sympathy,  though  many  of  them  are  in  a  far 
(Hstant  land;  yet  I  seem  to  feel  their  tender 
spirits  hovering  round  my  dying  bed.  But  I 
must  resign  them,  with  a  confident  hope  of  ere 
long  meeting  thcnQL  in  the  realms  of  endless 
bliss.' 

.*<He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
might  be  released  from^  the  suffering  of  much 
bodily  pain  in  the  closing  hour ;  and  he  was 
favoured  to  have  his  desire  granted.  In  much 
quietness  and  .  composure  he  breatfied  his  last, 
like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  the  4th  of 
6th  month,  1818,  bei^g  in  the  seventy^third  vear 
of  his  age."  '    E.  L, 
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From  Cfaainben*!. Edinburgh  Joarnal.. 
THE  ROTHSCHILDS. 
(Concluded  from  page  501.) 

We  may  now  mention  another  circvmsfance 
which,  on  various  occasions,  must  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  mercantile  success  of  the 
family.  Although  their  real  union '  continued 
indissoluble,  their  placed  of  residence  were  far 
asunder,  each  member  of  the  house  domiciling 
himself  in  a  different  country. .  At  this  mon^ent, 
for  instance,  Anselm,  born  in  1773^9  resides  at 
Frankfort;  Solomon,  bom  in  I774»  chiefly  at 
Vienna;  Charles,  born  in  1778,  at  Naples;  and 
James,  born  in  1702,  at  Paris.  The  fiAJi 
brother,  Nathan,  born  in  1777,  resided  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  at  Frankfort  in  1837.  The  house 
was  thus  ubiquitous*  '  It  was  spread  like  a  nei-. 
work  over  the  nations';  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
with  all  other  things  considered,  its  operations 
npon  the  money  market  should  at  length  have 
been  felt  tremblingly  by- every  cabinet  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  wealth  in  the  meantime  enabled  it  to 
«njoy  those  advantages  of  separatipn  without 
the  difficulties  of  distance.  Couriers  tri^velled, 
and  still  travel,  from  brother  to  brother  at  the 
highest  speed  of  the  timf ;  and  these  private 
envoys  of  commerce  very  frequently  outstripped, 
and  still  outstrip,  the  public  e^cpresses  of  govern- 
ment. ]' 

We  have  no  means  of  giving' anything  like 
the  statistics  of  this  remarkable  business-;  but  it 
is  stated  in  the  '*  Conversations  Lexicon,"  that 
in  the  space  of  twelve  y^ars  from  1813-^the 
pieriod,  we  may  remark,  when  war  had  ruined 
all  Europe,  and  when  governments  were  only  able 
to  keep  themselves  afloat  by  flinging  the  financial 
burden  upon  posterity — between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  million  florins  '(i8 11 0,000,000 
to  jB120,000,000)  were  raised  for  the  sovereigns 
qf  Europe  Uirough- the  agency  of  this  house, 
partly  as  loans,  and  partly  as  subsidies.  And. 
this,  it  ia  added,  is  exclusive  *'  of  those  sums  for 
the  allied  courts,  of  several  hundred  ^millions 
each,  which  were  paid  as  tn  indemnity  for  the 
war  to  the  French,  and  likewise  of  the  manifold 
preceding  operations  executed,  by  the  house  as 
commissioners  for  difl*erent  gbvernments,  the 
total  amount  of  which  far  exceeded  the  fore- 
going." This,  however,  may  already  be  .con- 
sidered an  antiquated  authority ;  for,  in  reality, 
the  vast  business  of  the  firm  can  hardly  Se  said 
to  have  commenced  till  aAer  the  dozen  years 
referred  to  had  expired.  Smce  the  year  1826, 
the  House  of  Rothschild  has  been  the  generd 
government  bankers  of  Europe;  and  if  it  Were 
possible  to  compare  the  two  circles  of  tran- 
sactions, the  former  would  seem  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

In  1815,  ^e  brothers  were  appointed  coun- 
sellors of  finance  to  the  then  Elector  of  Hesse ; 
and  in  1826,  by  the  present  Elector,  privy  coun- 
sellors of  finance.    In  1818,  they  were  elected 


to  the  royjil  Pnnssian  privy  council  of  commeree. 
In  Austria,  they  received,  m  1815,  the  privilege 
of  being  hereditary  landholders;  and  in  1822, 
were  ennobled  in  the  same  country  with  the 
title  of  baron.  The  brother  established  in  Lon- 
don was  appointed  imperial  consul,- atid  aAer- 
wards  consi^-general ;  and  in  the  same  year 
(1822)  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon  the 
brother  resident  in  Paris.  The  latter,  the  Baron 
James,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
abl^  financier  ^  in  France ;  and  it  is  mainly 
through  his*  assistance  and  influence -with  the 
other' eapitalists  that  railways  are  now  intersect- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Nathan,  the -brother  who  resided  in  England, 
left  four  sonsj  three  of  whom  rank  among  the 
most  distinguished -aristocracy  of  the  British 
capital ;  the  fourth^  Nadian,  residing  in  Paris. 
The  eldest,  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  is  privileged, 
as  a  British  subject^  to  bear  the  title  of  an  Aus- 
trian baron ;  his  brothers  being  barons  only  by 
courtesy.  The  second  has  been  recently  cre>- 
ated  a  baronet  of  England,  as  Sir>  Anthony  de 
Rothschild ;  and  the  third.  Baron  Meyer,  is  now 
high  sheriflf  of  Buckinghamshire.  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild  was  inyjted  by  the  Refohn  Asso- 
diation  to  st^nd  as  a  candidate  with  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  repVesentation  of  liendon  in  the 
present  parliament,' and  was. returned  third  on 
the. list,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  a  con- 
sultation ^as  held  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ExoUequer  with  thjs  hereditary  financier,  before 
ministers  ^ventured  upon  thcit  late  celebrated 
letter^  authorising  the  Bank  of  England  to  ex- 
tend it9  Issued. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  family  have 
married,  and  live  in  great  splendour  here  or  on 
the  contii^ent ;  and  it>miist  be  observed,  as  some- 
thing charaoteristic  of  the  race,  that  their  choice 
of  wives  has  usually  been  a  good  one.  In 
London,  where  we  know  them  be9t,  the  widow 
of  Baron  Nathan  is  held  in  great  esteem  for  her 
inexhaustible  charity,  in  the  course  of  which, 
we  observe  by  the  newspapers,  she  has  contributed 
largely  towards  the  formatioii  of  an  educational 
institution  for  children  of.  the  Christian  faith. 
Her  sister,  the  lady  of  8ir  Moses  Montefiore,  is 
popularly  known  as  a  suitable  helpmate  for  her 
philanthropio 'partner.  The  sister  of  Baron 
Nathan,  widow  of  the  brother  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  is  likewise  well  known  for  her  libe- 
rality, and  more  especially  for  the  large  funds 
she  has  bestowed  on  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  all  religious  denominations. 

But  there  is  another  female  of  this  remarkable 
family  whom  we  must  inention  in  a  special 
manner,  and  with  her  name  we  conclude.  She 
is  the  widow  of  the  banker  o^  Frankfort,  tlie 
mother  of  the  five  brothers,  and  grandmother  of 
those  flourishing  men  who  are  now  rising  proudly 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  The  follow- 
ing notice  of  this  venerable  and  venerated  lady 
we  take  from  **LeB  Matin^e9du  Samedi'^  of  G. 
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Ben  Levi.  •*  In  the '  Jews*  street  »t  Frankfort-^ 
on-ihe-Maine,  in  the  midst  of  Gothic  facades, 
black  copings,  and  sombre  alleys,  there  is  a 
house  of  small  .  exterior,  distinguished  from 
others  by  its  luxurious  neatness,  which  gives  it 
an  .appearance ,  of  siqgularr  cheerfulness  and 
freshness.  The  J[>rass  on  the  door 'is  polished, 
the  curtains  on  the  windaw  are  as  white  as 
snow,  and  the  staircase,  an  unusual. thing  in  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  this  dirty  qi:(arter,  is  always 
dry  and  shining. 

**  The  traveller  who  from  curiosity  visits  this 
street — a  true  specinien  of  the  times  when  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort,  subjected  tb  the  most  intole- 
rable vexations,  were  restricted  to  this  infected 
quarter — will  be  induced  to  stop  before  the  neat 
and  simple  house,  and  perhaps  ask,  'Who^  is 
that  venerable  old  lady  seated  in  a  large  arm- 
chair behind  the  Uttle  shining  squares  of  the 
window  on  the  first  story  V  This  is  ti\e  reply 
every  citixen  of  Frankfort  will  njake;— >In 
that  house  dwelt  an  Israelite  merchant,  named. 
Meyer  Anse|m  Rothschild.  He  there  acquired 
a  good  namje,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  numerous 
offspring;  and  when  he  died,  the  widow  de- 
clared she  )vould  never  quit,  except  for  the 
t6mb,  the  unpretending  dwe{l{ng  which  had 
served  as  a  cradle:  to  that  name,  that  for^Hp, 
and  those  chiidreQ.\ 

^Continued- prosperity  has^  attended,  the  sons 
of  the  pious  and  modest  \vidow.  Their  name 
is  become  European,  .their  wealth  proverbial. 
They  inhabit  sumpiuous  palaces  in  the  most 
beautiful  quarters  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna, 
Naples,  and  Frankfort  ^  but  their  mother,  persje- 
.  vering  inf  her  admirable  modesty^  has  not  quitted 
her  comparatrvely  bumble  house,  where  those 
sons  come  to  visit  her  with  respect  and  reverence, 
and  discharge  their  duties  in  memory  of  their 
estimable  father,  dius  pi^esenting  bright  examples 
for  the  present  time/' 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

By  a  communication  which  we  puUish  to- 
day, from,  a'gentiemaTi  who  has  had  mhch  ex- 
perience in  telegraphic  t>perations,  biit  who  )ias 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  Telegraph  line,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  new  Electric  Telegraph,  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  3&in8t  of  London,  and  is 
about  to  be  patented  in  this  country,  which  bids 
fair  to  supersede  all  those  now  in  use.  It  may 
terminate 'the  contnoVersy  between  Professor 
Morse  and  ^  Mr.  O'Reilly,  much  sooner  than  it 
could  be  done  by  the  courts. 

BLUm*  XLECTRICAL  TBLEORAFH. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  to-day  a 
new  and  w$  think  a  most  wonderful  electrical 
apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Bains  of  London. 
It  is  both  ingenious  and  simple.  He  showed 
its  operation  to  us,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  its 


perfora(iance,  we  feel  not  a  .doubt  but  it  is  ca« 
pable  of  doing  all  he  clainis  for  it.  He  shows^ 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  capable  of  transmitting 
one  thousand  words  per  minute  over  telegraph 
wires,  which  is  a  rapidity  wholly  unparalleled. 

\Whatis  more,  he  can  prepare  or  put  up  long 
despatches  in  Liverpool,  and  when  they  arrive 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  they  can  be  transmitted 
in  a  f0w  minutes.  The  President's  Message, 
which  n^ay  fi^lt  a  page  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, he  says,  can  be  transmitted  by  his 
machine  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  appears 
extraordinary  ;^but  is  iKiade  quite  reasonable  by 
an  imspectioh  of  the  operations  of  the  machine. 

We  conceive  that  no  patt  af 'the  invention  in*- 
fringes  in  the  least  upon  Morse's  Patent.  Mr. 
Qains  dispenses  entirely .  with  the  magnet; 
hence  his  is  simply  an  **  Electrical  Telegraph^^* 
and  not,  as  Professor  Morse  claims  his  to  be, 
va  ^^Electro^agnitic  Telegraphy 

We- have  not  time  to  go  into  further  particu- 
lars. We  consider  it  an  invention  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  in  which  the  press^  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  most  deeply  inte- 
rested. .U  is  ^n  invention  that  should  not  become 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  em- 
ploy it  to  the  injury  of  the  press,  and  of  the  best 
interest's  of  the  people. 

We  understand  Mr..Bains  sold  his  patent  in 
England  for  pi6 12,000  steriing.  He  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  his  patent  in  Washington, 
and  intends  selling  out  his  right  to  parties  who 
may  be  disposed  to  treat  with  him  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  pr^vo  t)ie  power  of  the  machine  to  do 
all:  he.  claims,  he.  will  not  receive  a  cent  for  it. 

>  -        s        A  FRIEND  TO  IMFROVEsiuBNT. 


THB   LOCUSTS   OF   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Of  the.  multitudes  of  the  incomplets  insect,  or 
tarva,  of  the  locust  which'  at  this  time  infested 
this  part  of  Africa,  no  adeciuate  idea  can  possibly 
be  conceived  without  having  been  an  eye  witness. 
For  the  distanca  of  teti  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
8e)ioow  river,  and  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in 
length,  an  area  >of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
square  miles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground, 
as.  far  as  we  could  see,  might  literally  be  said  to 
be,  or  to  have  been,  covered  with  them.  They 
had  completely  destroyed  every  green  herb  and 
every  blade  of  grass;  and  had  not  the  insulated 
reeds  of  the  river  afforded  subsistence  for  our 
cattle,  our  journey  must  here  have  ended  for  want 
of  food.  To  the  southward,  where  these 
swarms  had  already  been^  the  traces  of  their 
route  appeared  as  if  the  surface  had  been  swept 
by  a  broom,  or  as  if  a  harrow  had  been  drawn 
over  it.  In  coming  to  the  first  troop,  the  wagons, 
as  usual,  drove  right  through  them,  when  they 
rose  up  on  each  side  like  a  cloud,  and  the  horses 
crossed  the  group  in  a  gallop.  Those  that 
escaped  from  being  crushed  immediately  squatted 
down  again.    They  swarmed  in  thousands  into 
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our  tents  to  devoulr  the  crambs  of  bread  that 
fell  on  the  ground.  The  present  year  was  the 
third  of  their  continuance  in  this  part  of  the 
colony.  Theic  last  departure,  with  its  result,  is 
described  as  rather  singular,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  colony. 
All  the  full-fledged  insects  were  driven  by  a 
tempestuous  northwest  wind  into  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  thrown  back  upon  the  beach,  where 
they  formed  a  bank,  three  or  four  feet  high,  be- 
tween the  mouth?  of  the  Bosjesmabs  river  and 
the  Beeka,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  and 
our  present  company  assured  me,  that  when  this 
mass  became  putrid  the  stench  was  sensibly  felt 
in  several  parts  of  Saeuwberg.-*5«r  John  Sor- 
row's Autobiography, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1848. 

In  the  69th  number  of  that  valuable  paper,  th^ 
National  Era,  we  find  an  article  of  Considerable 
length,  over  the  well  known  signattire.  of  J.  6.  W., 
ostensibly  designed  as  a  criticism  upon  an  editorial 
contained  in  the  29th  number  of  this  Review. 
Though  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  we  may  in  the 
first  place  correct  a  misapprehension  which  would 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  so  correct  an  ob- 
server as  J.  G.  W.  The  article  from  which  he 
makes  his  quotation,  and  to  which  he  directs  his 
remarks,  is  not  an  editorial,  but  a  communication,' 
with  a  signature  annexed,  from  a  .  valued  corres- 
pondent. This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  of 
placing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  their  proper  light 
not  with  a  design  of  disavowing  the  sentiments  ef 
our  correspondent;  Valuing  as  we  do  the  writings 
and  character  of  J.  G.  W.,  it  would  be  with  the 
utmost  regret,  that  any  article  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Review,  that  if ould  involve  a  controversy 
between  hiip  and  our  correspondents.  Happily,  in 
the  case  before  us,  there  does  notaj^ar  to  be  any 
essential  difference  of  opinion  between  them. 

It  is  not  perceived,  that  our  correspondent  C,  has 
expressed  or  intimated  a  belief  that  the  inequalities 
which  exist  in  the  social  condition  of  men,  "  pomp, 
splendor,  wasteful  extravagance,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  squalid  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  are 
designed  by  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  good  of 
his  creatures."  The  editor  can.  perceive  no  denial, 
or  even  palliation,  of  the  monstrous  evils  arising 
from  the  enormous  inequalities  which  tyranny  and 
oppression  have  introduced  into  the  social  system. 
Our  correspondent  C,  as  well  as  the  editor,  will 
cordially  and  unhesitatingly  agree  with  J.  G.  W., 
in  the  sentiihent,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labour,  as 
way  may  be  opened,  for  the  removal  of  the  evils 
.  arising  from  ignorance  and  sloth,  as  well  as  from 


violence  ami  injustice ;  and  that  this  ought  to  bo 
done  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  by  Christian  means. 
"  We  would  advocate  no  violent  measures ;  no  in- 
justice to  any  class  j  no  unsettling  of  the  lightfol 
tenure  of  property ;  no  compulsory  distribution." 
These  were  the  measures  against  which,  at  least 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  editor,  the  protest  of  our 
correspondent  was  entered. 


The  article  entitled  Emigrationf  was  left  at  the 
publication  ofiUce,.  with  a  particular  request  that  it 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Review.  The  editor  has 
no  connection  or  acquaintance  with  the  association 
from  which  it  etnanates ;  but  being  well  aware  of 
the  unprotected  situation  in  which  many  of  the 
emigrants  who  land  on  our  shores,  find  themselves 
as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  their  liability  to 
imposition  from  artful  and  unprincipled  men,  he 
would  gladly  encourage  any  judicious  and  well  in- 
tended effort  to  extend  assistance  to  them. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  numerous  foreigners 
who  are  seeking  an  asylum  in  our  land,  from  the 
distractions'^  or  miseries  of  their  native  c^ountries, 
will  many  of  them  in  all  probability  be  transformed 
into  useful  citizens,  or  into  paupen^  according  as 
the  means  of  improving  th^ir  <;ondlt(ocrmay  be  af- 
forded or  withheld,  policy  no'  less  than  humanity, 
suggests  the  expediency  of  afiording  facilities  to 
enable  thejn  to  provide  for  themselves,  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

Married, — ^In  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Smith- 
field,  R.  I.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  30th  of  3d  month 
last,  Jonathan  M.  Dow,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  to 
SoPHRONiA.W.  Wheelcr,  of  Mansfield,  Mass. 

' ,'  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Hallowell, 

Maine,  on  Fourth  day,  the  26th  ult.,  William  A. 
Sampson  to  Elizabeth  G.  Wingate,  both  of  Hal- 
lowell. 


Diw),-^At  her  itesidence  in  Shrewsbury.  N.  J., 
the  29th  of  12th.  month  last.  Sarah,  widow  of 
Benjamin  White,  in  the   72a  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  warm  and  affeptionate  friend.  Her 
heart  was  open  to  the  calls  of  sufiering  humanity, 
and  hhe  willingly  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  Firmly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  she 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  maintam  them  bo*h  by 
precept  and  example,  in  a  humble  sense  of  her 
own  aemerit. 

During  a  long  protracted  confinement  under 
much  suffering  from  a  dropsicalaffection,  she  often 
manifested  a  desire  to  rest  her  dejpendence  on  the 
alone  sufficient  Helper,  calling  frequently  upon 
her  "blessed  Saviour,"  in  whom  her  faiih  was 
reposed.  Her  mind  remained  clear  until  the 
peaceful  close,  and  a  consoling  assurance  is 
cherished  that  she  has  entered  into  rest. 

,  On  the  7th  ult,  at  the  residence  of  his 

son-in-law,  William  Ratcliff,  near  Flushing,  Bel* 
mont  Co.,  Ohio,  Joshua  Wood,  a  member  of  Flnslit* 
ing  Monthly  Meeting,  ih  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
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,  In  MauBfield,  Mass.,  on  the  4lli  of  last 

month,  Sa&ah,  widow  of  George  Shennan,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age.  About  four  weeks  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  had  a  fall,  by  which  her  hip 
booe  was  broken.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
mQch  bodily  suffering,  which  she  bore  with 
patience.  She  was  more  comfortable  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  time,  and.  was  apparently  doing 
well,  until  about  twenty  minutes  betORC  her  death. 
She  was  a  yaluable  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  In  this  city,  on  the  Hthult.,  Mary  Anna, 

only  daughter  of  the  late  John  B;own,  of  Doyer, 
N.  H.,  in  the  17ih  year  of  her  age.' 

Naturally  of  a  sweet  and  buoyant  terapef,  she 
was,  throughout  her  illness,  cheerful  and  uncom- 
plaining} and  as  her  strength  denlined  and  recovery 
became  doubtful,  she  was  ehabled  through  the 
DOwer  of  Divine  love,  wholly  to  ^esi^n  her  earthly 
Aopea  for  the  brighter  promises  of  immortal  life. 

She  took  leave  of  her  friends  with  sweet  com- 
posure ;  wishing  they  might  not  grieve  for  her,  she 
was  "  60  willing  to  be  released — so  entirely  happy." 
Thus,  in  childlike  faith,  she  quietly  passed  to  the 
arms  of  her  blessed  Reaeemer. 

•,  In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  First  day,  the 

16»h  of  last  month,  Elizabeth  Gummere,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Gummere,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.^  in 
the  25th  year  of  hej  age. 


From  Chamben't  EdlnburgTi'Joonial. 
THE  THAPPERS  OP  THR  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
(Cooeludcd  from  p€ge  510.) 

**  At  a  certain  time,  when  the  hunt  is  over,  or 
they  have  loaded  their  pack-animals,  the  trap- 
pers proceed  to  the  *  rendezvous,'  the  locality  of 
which  has  been  previously  agreed  upon;  and 
here  the  traders  and  agents  of  the  fur  companies 
await  them,  with  such  assortment  of  goods  as 
their  hardy  customers  may  require,  including 
generally  a  fair  supply  of  alcohol.  The  trap- 
pers drop  in  singly  and  in  small  bands,  bringing 
their  packs  of  beaver  to  this  mountain  market, 
not  unfrequently  to  the  valne  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  the  produce  of  one  hunt*  The  dissi; 
pation  of  the  rendezvous,  however,  soon  turns 
the  trapper^s  pocket  inside  out.  The  goods 
brought  by  the  traders,  although  of  the  most 
inferior  quality,  are  sold  at  enormous  prices  :•— 
Coffee,  twenty  and  thirty  shillings  a  pint-cup, 
which  is  the  usual  measure ;  tobacco  fetches  ten 
and  fifteen  shillingis  a  plug;  alcohol,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  shillings  a  pint;  gimpowder,  sixteen 
shillings  a  pint^cup;  and  all  other  articles  at 
proportionably  exorbitant  prices. 

*'  The  '  beaver*  is  purchased  at  from  two  to 
eight  dollars  per  pound ;  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  alone  buying  it  by  the  phiie,  or 
*  plew*— that  is,  the  whole  skin ;  giving  a  certain 
price  for  skins,  whether  of  old  beaver  or  *  kitr 
tens.' 

^  The  rendezvous  is  one  continued  scene  of 
druukennessygambling,  and  brawling  and  fighting, 


as  long  as  the  money  aitd  credit  of  the  trappers 
last.  Seated,  Indian  fashion,  round  the  fires, 
with  a  blanket  spread  before  them,  groups  are 
seen  with  their  'decks'  of  cards,  playing  at 
•euker,'  'poker,'  Snd  «seven-up,'  the  regular 
mountain-games.  The  stakes  are  *  beaver,' 
which  here  is  current  coin;  and  when  the  fur 
is  gone,  their  horses,  mules,  rifles,  and  shirts, 
hunting  packs,  and  clothing,  are  staked.  Daring 
gamblers  make  thie  .rounds  of  the  camp,  chal- 
lenging each  other  to  play  for  the  trapper's 
highest  stake— his  horse,  his  squaw,  (if  he  have 
one,)  and,  as  onfce  happened,  his  scalp !  There 
go  *hos  and  beaver  l'  is  the  mountain  expression 
when  any  great  loss  is  sustained;  and  sooner  or 
later,  *  hos  and  beaver'  invariably  find  their  way 
into  the  insatiable  pockets  of  the  traders.  A 
trapper  often  squanders  the  produce  of  his  hunt, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  a  couple  of 
hours;  and,  supplied  on  credit  with  another 
equipment,  leaves  die  rendezvous  for  another 
expedition,  which  has  the  same  result  time  after 
time;  although  one  tolerably  successful  hunt 
would  enable  him  to  return  to  the  settlements  * 
and  civilized  life,  with  an  ample  sum  to  purchase 
and  stock  a  farm,  and  enjoy  himself  in  ease  and 
comfort  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

"  An  ojd  trapper,  a  French  Canadian,  assured 
.me-^at  he  had  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  beaver,  during  a  sojourn  of  twenty  years  in 
the  mountains.  Every  year  he  resolved  in  his 
mind  to  reUirn  to  Canada,  and,  with  this  object, 
always  converted  his  ftjr  into  cash;  but  a  fort- 
night at  the  *  rendezvous'  always  cleaned,  him 
out,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he  had  not 
even  credit  sufficient  to  buy  a  pound  of  powder. 

«  These  annual  gatlierings  are  often  the  scene 
of  bloody  duels,  for  over  ^eir  cups  and  cards  no 
n;ien  are  more  quarrelsome  than  your  mountain- 
eers. Rifles,  at  twenty  paces,  settle  all  difler- 
efices ;  and,  as  may  fye  imagined,  the  fall  of  one 
or  other  of  the  combatants  is  certain,  or,  ^as 
sometimes  happens,  both  fall  at  the  word  'fire. 

The  following  sceqe  has  rarely  been  treated 
with  a  freer  and  firmer  touch.  It  is  a  scene  far 
from  unfamiliar  to  the  trapper  :—'•  A  litUe  before 
sunset  I  descended  the  mountain  to  the  springs ; 
and  being  very  tired,  after  taking  a  refreshing 
draught  of  the  cold  water,  1  lay  down  on  the 
rock  by  the  side  of  the  water  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  When  I  awoke  the  sun  had  already 
set;  but  although  darkness  was  fast  gathermg 
over  the  mountain,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
bright  light  flickering  against  its  sides.  A  glance 
assured  me  that  the  mountain  was  on  fire,  and 
starting  up,  I  saw  at  once  die  danger  of  my  po- 
sition.  The  bottom  had  been  fired  about  a  mile 
below  the  springs,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
where  I  had  secured  my  animals.  A  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  was  hanging  over  the  gorge,  and 
presently  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  east, 
a  mass  of  flame  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  rolled 
fiercely  up  the  stream,  the  belt  of  dry  bru6h  oq 
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it3  banks  catching  fire  and  burning  like  tinder. 
The  mountain  'was  already  invaded  by  the  de- 
vouring elelneqt,  and  two  whigs  of  flame  spread 
out  from  the  main  stream,  which,  roaring  along 
the  bottom  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse,  Kcved 
the  mountain  side,  extending  its  long  line  a»  it 
iidvanced.  The  dry  pines  and  cedars  hissed 
and  cracked  as  the  flamQ,  breaching  them,  ran  up 
iheir  trunks,  and  spread  amongst  the  limbs, 
whilst  the  long  waving  grass  underneath  was  a 

'  sea  of  fire.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
fire  advanced,  I  feared  that  it  would  already 
have  reached  my  animals,  and  hurried  at  once 
to  the  9pot  as  fast  I  could  run.  The  prairie 
itself  was  as  yet  untouched,  but  the  surrounding 
ridges  were,  clothed  in  fire,  and  the  mules,  with 
stretched  ropes,  were' '  trembling  with  fear. 
Throwing  the  saddle  on  my  horse,  and  the  pack' 
on  the  steadiest  mule,  t  quickly  mounted,  leaving 
on  the  ground  a  pile  of  mea^t,  which  I  had  not 
time  to  carry  with  me.  The  fire  had  already 
gained  the  prairie,  and  its  long  dry  grass  was 
soon  a  sheet  of  flame ;  but,  worse  than  all,  the 
gap  through  which  I  had  to  retreat  was  burnings 
Setting  spurs  into  Panchito^  sides,  I  dashed' 
him  at  the  burning  brush,  a^d  tliough  his  ,mane 
and  tail  were  singed  in  the  attempt,  he  gallantly 
charged  through  it.    Jiooking  back,  1  saw  ihe 

.  mules  huddled  together  on  the  other  side,  i,nd 
evidently  fearing  to  pasa  the  blazing  barrier. 
As,  however,  to  stop  would  have  been  fatal,  I 
dashed  on,  but  before  I  had  proceeded  twenty 
yards,  my  old  hunting  mule,  ttnged  and  i^mbking, 
was  at  my  side,  and  the  others  cfose  behind  hep. 
"  On  all  sides  I  was  surrounded  by  fire.  The 
whole  scenery  wad  iUnminated,  the  peaks  and 
distant  ridges  being  aa  plainly  visible  as  at  noon- 
day. The  bottom  was  a  roaring  aiass  of  flan;ie, 
but  on  the  other  side,  the  prairie  being  more 
bare  of  cedar-bushes,  the  fire  was  less  fierce, 
and  presented  the  only  .way  of  escape.  To 
reach  it,  however,  the  creek  had  to  be  crossed, 
and  the  bushes  on  the  banks  were  burning 
fiercely,  which  rendered  it  tio  easy  matter; 
moreover,  the  edges  were  coated  above  the  water 
with  thick  ice,  which  rendered  it  still  more  dif- 
ficult. I  succeeded  in  pushing  Panchito  into' 
the  stream,  but  in  attempting  to  climb  the  oppo- 
site bank,  a  blaze  of  fire  was  pufied  into  his 
face,  which  caused  him  to  rear  on  end,  and  his 
hind  feet  flying  away  from  him  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  ice,  he  fell  backward  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  rolled  over  me  in  the 
deepest  water.  Panchito  rose  on  his  le^,  and 
stood  trembling  with  aflright  in  the  middle  of 
the  streani,  whilst  I  dived  and  groped  for  my 
rifle,  which  had  slipped  from  my  hands,  and  of 
course  sunk  to  the  bottom.  After  a  search  of 
isome  minutes  I  found  it,  and  again  mounting, 
made  another  attempt  to  cross  a  little  farther 
down,  in  which  I  succeeded,  and  followed  by 
the  mulesj  dashed  through  the  fire,  and  got 
•afely  through  the  line  of  bkzing  brush." 


Upwards  of  100,000  buffialo  robfes  find  their 
way  into  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  every 
year;  and  besides  those  killed  by  the  Indians, 
innumerable  carcases  left  to  rot  untouched  on 
the  trail,  attest  the  wanton  brutality  of  the  crowds 
of  emigrants  to  Galiibmia,  Colam^bia,  and  else- 
where. Still  thd  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
coundess;  and  it  will  probably  be  many  years 
before  the  reckless  whites  accomplish  thft  feat  of 
stripping  the  boundless  prairies  of  their  orna- 
ment aid  pride,  and  deprivbg  the  traveller  of  a 


.»  EMIGRATION.— CIRCULAR. 
.In  prosecuting  the  duties  which  devoWe  on 
as,  as  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Emigrants' 
Friend 'Society,  "we.  are  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  moral  andxeligious,  no  less  tlian 
the  secular  interests  of  emigrants  ought  to  engage 
our  attention.  Thb  class  of  foreigners  seeking 
a  settlement  in  this  country,  to  whom  especially 
we  desire  to  extend  our  sympathy  and  aid,  is  not 
any  one  religious  sect,  but  the  industrious,  moral 
and  religious  of  all.  We  shall  probably  be  in- 
strumental in  directing  hither  many  to  whom  re- 
ligious privileges  are  even  more  dear  than  worldly 
advantages,  and  we  should  violate  their  wishes, 
as  much  as  neglect  their. true  interests,  were  we 
to  scatter  tlxem  thi-ough  otir  wide  country,  and 
leave  them  as  sheep  having  ho  shepherd.  The 
possession  of  religioUs  privileges,  and  the  unre- 
strained liberty  to  enjOy  them,  as  every  man's 
conscience 'jnay  dictate,  is  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, and  onr  desire  is,  that  our  brethren  from 
foreign  lands  shpuld,  to  the  fullest  extent,  make 
diem  their  own.  We  wish  to  see  them  as  they 
arrive,  gatliered  into  their  respective  ecclesiasti- 
cal folds,  so  that  in  things  relating  to  religions 
faith  and  observances,  they  may  hold  sweet 
coOnsel  together,  and  walk  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company^ 

Qur.  recommendation  to  emigratfts  generally 
is,  not  to  settle,  on  the'one  hand,  as  isolated  fami- 
lies, nor  on  lhe^othei\  to  form  extensive  colonies ; 
both  these  modes  being,  in  our  view,  liable  to 
objections ;  but  we  advise  them  to  setde  in  small 
companies,  say  of  from  ten  to  thirty  families  of 
the  same  religious  denomination,  and  thus  we 
wish  to  place  them  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective churches,  and  commit  them  into  the 
hands  of  Christian  friends,  whose  fellowship 
they  will  claim,  and  on  whose  sympathy  and  aid 
they  may  rely. 

The  greater  number  of  these  emigrants  will 
be  agriculturists,  and  those  tradesmen  ajid  me- 
chanics whom  an  agricultural  community  siis* 
tains.  It  should  be  remarked  also,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  country  that  we  deem  most  €hgiblc  for 
foreigners'  is  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  l\^ 
probable  also  that  cleared  lands,  and  where  price 
is  an  object,  exhausted  farms,  will  be  preferred. 
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With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obtain '  the  neces- 
sary information,  we  beg  to  make  the  following 
inquiries;  and  we  wish  that  every  church  of 
yoar  denomination,  within  the  geographical  limits 
abore  mentioned,  should  consider  itself  individu^ 
ally  addressed. 

1st.  Are  there  within  your  bounds,  or  in  your 
vicinity,  lands  for  sale,  such  as  ydu  can  consci- 
entiously recommend,  in  all  respects,  to  emi- 
grants! 2d.  What  number  of  acres  are  there 
in  the  same  tract  ?  3d.  What  distance,  from  the 
usual  market  ?  4th.  What  facilities  of  convey-' 
ance  of  produce  ?  5th.  What  is  the-nsual  price 
of  produce  ?  6th.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  sub-soil !  7th.  I^  the  surface  level,  or  roll- 
in?  7  8th.  What  portion  of  it  is  cleared  ?  9  th. 
What  is  the  kind  of  timber,  Und  is  it  first  or 
second  growth  ?  10th.  Has  the  laid  been  long 
under  cultivation  ?  11th.  Has  it  ever  been  limed,, 
and  how  long  since  ?  12th«  Hqw  many  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  will  it  produce  without  manure  ? 
ldth«  Is  it  near  to  lime,  marl,  peat,  or  muck  ? 
14th.  How^  near  to  grist  and  saw' mill,  or  site 
for  one T  15th.  What  sum  would  be  necetisary 
to  purchase  implements  and  stock  for  a  farm,  say 
of  fifty  acres?.  16i}i.  What  »re  mechanics' 
wages  ?  farm  hands  ?  17th.  What  is  the  lowest 
cauh  price  of  the  land?  J 9th.  What  termis  of 
credit  can  be  obtained  ?  19th;  What  opening  is 
there  at  present  for  m^hanical  and  other  em-, 
ployments  1  . 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  will  not  be- 
necessary  to  write  the  questions,  only  to  put  the 
number  before  the  answer.  .  Should. you  be  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  description  of  emigrants 
roenUoned,  you  will  materially  aid  the  object  by 
constituting  your  church  a  society  auxiliary  to 
the  Philadelphia  Emigrants'  Friend  Society-^ 
not  to  contribute  funds,  but  to  act  for  us  iii  the 
purchase  of  land,  examining  its  title,  surveying^ 
it,  &c.,  and  in  making  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  6f  it»  future  occupants. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  Thomason, 
U.  S.  Clark, 
James  Gowkn, 
L.  Hkbbkrt, 
.  D.  R.  Thomasok, 
Execuiiife  CammUteB, 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  services  of  emi- 
grants, male  or  female,  are  requested  to  apply,  if 
by  letter,  post  paid,  at  the  Society's  Office,  95 
South  Front  Street,  Office  hours  from  9  to  1 
o'clock.     No  chaige  made. 


FOPULATIO!^  or  THK  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  in  1845,  numbered 
about  20,000,000.  The  colonists,  subjects  and 
tributaries,  in  the  colonies  and  settlements  be- 
longing   to    the   British    Empire,   amount    to 


about  136,000,000,  making  together  abopt 
156,000,000.  . 

There  are  only  three  European  states  with  a 
population  more  numerous:  IJuseia,  with  63 
millions  ;  Austria,  with  37* millions;  and  France, 
with  35  millions.  But  taking  the  whole  British. 
Empire,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  state  in  the 
world  is  peopled  so '  extensively,  excepting  the 
Chinese;  but  that  is  doubtful,  because  Chinese 
statistics  are  not  to  b6  depended  upon.  The 
British  Empire  Is  more  than  double  the  size  of 
all  Europe,  and  it  is  more  than  four  times  as 
populous  as  Franc^-^wice  and  a  half  as  large 
as  Russia ;  and  amounts  alone  to  as  much  as 
the  population  of  Russia,  'Austria,  ]france, 
Prussia,  Spain  and  Holland. 

The  whole  human  race  is  estimated  at 
■800,000,000;  the  British  Empii:e  at  156,000,006; 
so  that  its  population  comprises  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  human  ra(?e.  The  population  tributary 
or  subject  to  the  British  people,  numbers  more 
than  six  times  its  own  amount.— Jl/as5.  S|py. 

THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  ,MBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA.  .    :        ' 

R^ad  at  this  Annual  Meetings  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  Fifteenth  of  Fourth  month,  1848. 

The  Managers  present  the^following  Report 
of  their  proceedings  during  th&  past  year : 
1  There  have  been  issued  from  the  Depository 
for  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st,  1848, — 
4428  Bibles,  3992  Testaments,  and  354  Testa- 
ments and  Psalms,  of  which  565  Bibles,  420 
Testaments,  and  102  Testaments  and  Psalms 
wore  sold  to  Au:ltiliaries. 

1314  Biblcsi  1727  Testaments,  and  105  Tes- 
taixients  and  Psalms  have  been  gratuitously 
disposed  of.  Of  this  number  1020  piblea,  1531 
Testaments*  and  50  Testaments  i  and  Psalms 
were  furnished  to  Anxiliari^  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, 6r  ht  sale  at  a  reduction  from  the  list 
prices^  to  such  as  might  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
'full  prifse. 

*  Froin  the  above  account,  it  appears  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  issues  from  the  Depositoiy 
over  the  previous  year,  of  2006  Bibles,  1232 
Tesuiments,  and  231  Testaments  and  Psalms. 

Since  last  Report,  2000  Reference  Bibles, 
2000  School  Bibles,  2000  12mo.  Testaments, 
and  3000  24mo.  Testaments  have  been  printed. 
The  stereotype  plates  of  the  Reference  Bible 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  corrected  by 
a  competent  workman.  ' 

We  have  received  information  (since  last  Re* 
port)  of  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary,  at 
New  Garden,  Indiana,  and  of  the  revival  of  oAe 
which  had  suspendud  its  operations  for  several 
years  past,  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  number 
of  these  Associations  should  be  increased,  and 
the  Managers  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  within  the  Itmite  of  Quarterly  Meetings, 
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.  where  none^  have  yet  beea  formed,  t0  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  efforts  may  be  made  to 
promote  their  ^stablishmeat 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixteen 
Auxiliaries,  viz. :  Vassalborough,  Maine ;  Pair- 
field,  Flushing,  and  Centre,  Ohio ;  Blue  River, 
"White  Water,  White  Lick,  New  Garden,  Cen- 
tral, Westfield,  Spiceland,  Hamilton,  and  Spring- 
field, Indiana;  Philadelphia,  ^Pennsylvania ; 
Adrian,  Michigan;  Burlington,  New  Jersey; 
and  Salem,  Iowa.  Satisfactory  accounts  have 
also  been  received  from  several  individiials,  to 
whom  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  had  been  entrusted,  and  we  hope 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends,  who 
may  feel  a  willingness  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  AiBsociation,  by  making  inquiry  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods,  as  to  the  wants  of 
Friends,  and  forwarding  the  result  to  the  Ma- 
nagers. Where  Auxiliaries  cannot  be  formed, 
it  may  still  be  found  desirable  occasionally  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  suitaibly  quali- 
fied friends,  in  promoting  '  the  sal^  and  distri- 
bution of  our  Bibles. 

From  the  Reports  of  a  number  of  the  Auxili- 
aries which  have  b.een  received,  it  appears  that 
they  have  been  diligently  engaged  during  the 
past  year  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  Friends 
within  their  iimits,  and  sup  ply  fng  them  with 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  so  far  as  their  means 
have  enabled  them.  One  Auxiliary,  states 'in  its 
Report,  that  "  though  the  number  of  Friends  un- 
supplied  with  complete  i^opies  of  the  Holy. 
Scriptures  is  not  much  reduced,  we  can  re'cuf 
to  many  aged  Friends  who  have  been  through 
your  benevolence  supplied  with  good  reference 
Bibles,  who  before  had  small  school  Bibles; 
and  many  newly  married  Friends,  as  well  as 
other  individuals^  just  begii^tiing,  as  it  were,  in 
this  comparatively  [uncleared]  country,  now- 
nicely,  an 4  we  have  cause  to  believe,  gratefully 
supplied  with  complete  copies."  Thus,  while 
the  object  of  the  parent  Association  is  faithfully 
carried  out,  "that  of  supplying  the  destitute  with 
good  legible  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
encouraging  the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of 
them,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  prove,  as 
they  declare  themselves,  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  the  blessing  recorded  in  them,  respect- 
ing those  that  seek  out  the  cause  of  the  poor  aitd 
needy,  will  in  proportion  to  their  faith  rest  upon 
them. 

Another  Auxiliary  observes,  ••  We  hope  that 
by  means  of  the  very  liberal  donation  received 
of  you,  and  the  patient  and  persevering  en- 
deavours of  a  few  of  our  own  members,  all 
the  members  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  will 
eventually  be  furnished  with  full  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  all 
'  we  can  to  effect  the  same  desirable  result  within 
the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting." 

Another  states,  •«  There  have   been  a  great 


many  Bibles  and  Testaments  sent  here  the  past 
summer,  by  other  Bible  Societies,  and  sold  at 
very  low  prices  of.igiven  away,  which  haa  sup- 
plied the  demand  to  some  extent,  although  many 
prefer  our  books,  as  being  neater  and  better 
executed." 

Another  remarks,^  "  We  believfe  much  good 
has  arisen  through  our  feeble  endeavours  to 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  addition  to 
what  our  Auxiliary  has  done,  we  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness  Uie  valuable  donations  of  the 
parent  Association,  which  have  afforded  ability 
gratuitously,  to.  furnish  many  who  were  not  well 
able  to  furnish  themselves.  We  feel  encouraged 
to  continue  our  exertions  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the^Association  in  furnishing  each  meniber  of 
our  Society,  Who  is  capable  of  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  a  good  and  durable  copy." 

Another  reports^  *<  Although  our  operations 
the  past-year  have  not  been  ktrge,  yet  they  have 
probably  beeto  as  useful  as  in  any  previous  year. 
We  believe  there  is  an  increasing  interest  felt  in 
assisting  to  (iirnish  all  our  members  with  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Another  informs, «'  We  have. during  the  past 
yekr  had  a  committee  appointed  r  who  have  made 
inquiry  and  supplied  each  member  of  our  re- 
ligious Society  capable  of  readtngf  who  was 
destitiite  of  a  copy  and  unable  to  purchase  it,  so 
far  as  they  have  b^n  a6le  to  find  [such  cases;] 
and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  such 
deficiency  supplied  as  ,may  occur  during  the 
ensuing  year." 

Another  Auxiliary  states,  that  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  correspondence  and  of  the 
Female  Branch,  it  appeared  that  during  the  past 
year,  46  Bibles  and  5  Testaments  have  been 
distributed ;  in  which  service  our  Female  Branch 
has  been  very  helpful  to  us.  Application  being 
made  to  the  c6mmittee  of  cocrespondence  by  a 
coloured  first-day  school  for  a  supply  of  Bibles, 
and  the  committee  to  wh6m  tlie  subject  was 
referred  beliaving  that  a  donation  of  Bibles 
would  be  usefully  appropriated;  twenty-four 
sniali  Bibles  were  accordingly  furnished,  and 
are  included  in  the  number  above  specified. 
Although  it  is  believed  that  very  few,  if  any, 
Friends  within  our  limits  are  destitute  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  cases  are  occasionally  brought 
to  our  notice  which  show  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing our  organization. 

From  the  Report  of  one  of  our  distant  Auxdi- 
aries  wjb  extract  the  following:  •'In  again  pre- 
senting to  you  our  Annual  Report,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  our  feelings  of gratitade 
to  the  Parent  Association  for  its  very  liberal 
donations,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
furnish  many  Friends  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  who  otherwise  would  in  all  proba- 
bility not  have  had  a  copy.  We  also  think  rt 
right  to  inform  you,  that  the  recipients'  hare 
generally  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  them,  which  has  afforded  us  muchsau** 
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factioa,  and  has  encouraged  us  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work.  In  looking  over  the  wide  field 
of  labour  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot  since  the 
establishment  of  our  Auxiliary,  we  feel  that  a 
very  great  degree  of  responsibility  is  resting 
upon  us ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  in  some 
degree  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
to  encounter  in  rendering  eur  account  to  the 
Parent  Association,  we  believe  it  right  to  inform 
you  that  the  nuibber  of  members  belonging  tp 
the  two  Monthly  Meetings  [within  our  limits] 
is  about  two  thousand  live  hundred,  and  they 
are  scattered  over  an  extent  of  territpry  morrt 
than  300  miles  in  circumference.  We  have, 
however,  taken  care  that  copies  of  ^he  H()ly 
Scriptures  should  be  distributed  in  m^ny  of 
these  remote  sections,  and  many  have  been,  in 
this  manner  furnished.  Who  could  not  have  fur- 
nished themselves.  In  these  remote  settlements 
Friends  are  generally  not  in  circumstances  to 
be  able  to  purchase  suitable  copies  of  the  Bible,' 
and  therefore  those  distributed  in  such  places, 
are  generally  donations  which  much  curtail  the 
amount  which  we  otherwise  might  send  you  for 
the  sale  of  Bibles«  ^  But  notwithstanding  this, 
we  believe  it  is  the  design  of  the  Parent  Associ- 
ation that  such  should  be  supplied,  and  therefore 
we  have  furnished  them  accordingly.  We^ish 
furtlier  to  add,  that  we  feel  encouraged,  notwiih* 
standing  the  many  difficulties  we  have  to  en- 
counter, from  the  increasing  Interest  manifested 
by  Friends  on.  the  subject,  and  the  gratefulness 
of  recipients.*' 

Another  Auxiliary  mentions,  '*  We  hav#grate- . 
folly  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  valuable 
donation,  in  Bibles  and  Testan^ent^,  many  of 
which  have  been  disposed  of;  some  by  sales  and 
some  gratuitously;  and  we  may  add  that  it 
afibrded  us  satisfactipn  to  be  ,the  instruments  in 
dispensing  your  liberality  to  the  needy,  and 
often  to  hear  the  expression  of  gratitude  from 
the  lips  of  the  glad  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  states:  '* Those  reported 
as  having  been  gratuitously  distributed,  were 
received  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were 
given  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude,  demon^ 
strating  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  gift. 

'*  We  feel  in  this  Auxiliary  very  much  en- 
couraged, partly  by  the  beneficent  donation  of 
the  Parent  Association  (which  we  gratefully 
acknowledge)  and  which  has  enabled  us  to 
widen  our  sphere  of  action,  by  reducing  the 
price  sufficiently  low  to  enable  many  young 
Friends  in  very  moderate  circumstances  to  pur- 
chase Bibles  or  Testaments  for  themselves,  but 
more  especially  because  we  see  a  niore  lively 
interest  in  ^the  cause  manifested  by  our  elderly 
Friends,  both  ill  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Auxiliary  more  regularly,  and  imparting  wise 
counsel  and. advice  to  the  younger  members, 
strengthening  their  weak  hands  and  faltering 
steps. 

M  We  are  fully  persuaded  this,  b  a  good  cause, 


and  humbly  trust  that  you,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
may  be  enabled  with ,  divine  assistance  to  perse- 
vere therein." 

Another  informs :  "  We  have  the  satisfaction 
of  informing  you,  that  we  have  ^still  continued 
our  labours  in  the  caus^  the  past  yeat,  believing 
they  have  been  satisfactory  and  useful,  especially 
to  a  portion  of  our  members,  who  in  setding 
new  lands,  ^ave  many  difficulties  to  encounter." 

Another  Auxiliary  thus  concludes  its  Report : 
"  We  are  aware  th^t  it  is  but  litUe  this  Associa- 
tion can  effect  towards  extending  the  circulation , 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  Our  aim  is  not  to  ac- 
complish great  things,  but  in  the  ability  afforded 
to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do ;  trusting 
that  He  whose  cause  we  are  endeavouring  to 
promote,  will  at  times  bless  our  feeble  efforts. 
And  should  the  perusal  of  these  inspired  pages 
be  ixistrumental  to  cheer  a  few  sorrowing  pil- 
grims on  their  journey  Zionward,  to  stir  up  the 
pure  nlind  by  Way  of  remembrance  in  others,  or 
to  induce  one  wanderer  from  the  true  fold,  to 
seek  Him  of  whom  they  testify,  we  shall  not 
have  done  the  litde  that  we  have  done  in  vain." 

We  could  have  desired  that  all  o(  the  Auxili- 
aries might  have  fprwarded  reports  of  their  pro-^ 
ceedings  during  the  past  year.  By  those  re- 
ceived* and  from  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  the  Managers  are  encouraged  to  believe 
t^at  the  Association  continuejs,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  fulfil  tlie  design  of  its  founders,  by 
supplying  Friends  with  good  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  promoting  the  frequent  and 
serious  per^isal  of  them.  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  particularly  in  the  more  remote  settle- 
ments, where  th^  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments is  still  quite  inadequate,  and  the  Managers 
are  very  desirou?  that  Friends  in  all  parts  of  our 
widely  exiended  country  may  embrace  every 
suitable  opportunity  to^  promote  the  important . 
objects  of  ijie  Association. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

WiLMAM  Bettle,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  15/A,  1848. 

OtPFICERS  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION* 

^ecre/ary— Charles  Ellis. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Ccirresponding  Members — Thomas  Kimber» 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yapall. 

Managers  — *  George  W  illiams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott,  Joseph  Rakestraw,  John 
Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless,  George  G.  Wil- 
liams, Ssmuel  Betde,  Jr.,  John  Lippincott, 
Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
William  Bettle,  Robert  Smith,  Daniel  B.  Smith; 
Charles  Williams* 


Things  right  in  themselves  are  more  likely 
to  be  hindered  than  advanced  by  an  injudicious 
zeal  in  promoting  them*— J9i//u7yn. 
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For  Frieods'  Review. 
,       THE  ATTEMPTED   REVOLUTION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

No  little  excitement  prevailed  in  this  commu 
nity  during  the  last  week*  in   consequence  of 
the   announcement  of  occurrence^  seeming  to 
portend  a  great  revolutionary  movement  in  Great 
Britain.     The  Chartist  meeting  in   London,  it 
was  said,  was  to  pumberfialf  a  million  of  British 
subjects;   parliament  was  to  be  overawed,  its 
doors  besieged,  and  the  constitution  changed  at 
an  hour's  notice  ;  the  govern nient  had  forbidden 
these  proceedings — the  Queen  had  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight — and  the  metropolis,  bristhng  with 
bayonets,   was  about  ^to   become  the  scene  of 
carnage,  or  another  Paris.     We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  tliese  rumours  gready  affected  busi- 
ness operations  here ;  men  hesitated  to  consign 
their  property  to  places  f«>m  which  the  aegis  of 
the  law  might  be  found  to  be  withdrawn ;  bills 
could  not    be  sold  .  which  might  •  be  present- 
ed in  the  midst  of  universal  bankruptcy  ;  and 
the  ruin  which  threatened  England  was  felt  to 
be  too  near  our  own  doors  to  allow  us  to  breathe 
freely.     The  close  of  the  week  relieved  us  from 
this  suspense — it  did  much  more,  it  gave  us  the 
assurance  that  the  tide  of  revolution  had  been 
stayed — that  the  moral  sense  of  a  people,  ainohg 
whom,  with  all  their  faults,  religious  influence 
still  retained  its  place,  had  checked  the  progress 
of  anarchy,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  constitu- 
tional  freedom.    The  great    Chartist    meeting 
which  was  estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
dwindled  down  under   this  influence,  to   15  or 
20,000  people,  met  together  without  a  common' 
object,  and  separating  without  disturbance.  The 
government  had  made  some  military  prepara- 
tions, but  it  .was  not  the  soldiery  that  rendered 
the  demonstration  harmless.     ItAvas  the  settled 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass,  that 
■  the  evils  under  which  the  community  suffered, 
were  to  be  redressed  by   peaceable   and   law 
ful  means — and  the  determination  evinced  by 
150,000  citizens  of  London,  who  volunteered  as  a 
constabulary  force,  to  discountenance  any  attempt 
to  seek  a  remedy  other  than  that  which  the  con- 
stitution provided,  that  have  saved  England,  from 
revolution.  It  is  stated  that  scarcely  a  soldier  was 
permitted  to  be  seen — merchants,  bankers,  trades- 
men, and  all  the  grades  ofYniddle  life,  and  many 
of  the  lower  ones,  filled  the  places  which  were 
supposed  to  be  liable  to  attack,  **  to  watch,"  as 
George   Pox  has   termed   it,  against  anarchy. 
« It  was,"  says  the  correspondent  of  tlie   Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  ^  a  proud  day  for  London. 
It  spoke  in  language  which  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood, of  the  devotion  of  her  citizens  to  the 
institutions  of  their  native  land«^-of  tlie  unwaver- 
ing loyality  of  London,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Kingdond,  to  the  government  which  the  wisdom 
of    by-gone  times  has  established,  and  which 
the  experience  of  succeeding  ones  has  confirmed, 
as  one  eminently  qualified  to  promote  the  real 


welfare  of  those  who  congregated  together  uoder 
its  shade  and  protection.  If  15,000  of  her  pco* 
pie  did  assemble  together  at  the  instigation  of 
incendiary  demagogues  and  threaten  a  violation 
of  the  peace,  London  can  point  with  exultaiiba 
to  the  fact  that  150^000  (ten. for  one,)  did  voluo- 
^rily  assume  the  honorable  position  of  the  de- 
fenders of  her  hearths  and  her  fanes  from  pol* 
lution,  and  her  streets  and  -thoroui^hfares  from 
riot,  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  What  a  high 
ground  has  England  placed  herself  upon,  hy  the 
eventa  o^  Monday  !  What  a  moral  lesson  has 
she  exhibited  to  Europe  and  the  world.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  there  is  much  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  administration  of  them  which  needs 
alteration  in  England.-  We  would  have  the 
hand  of  reform  applied-  freely  and  impartially. 
We  would  have  the  work  of  restoration  to 
first  principles  and  original,  intentions,  proceed 
steadily  amd  unhesitatingly,  but  let  this  be  done, 
ahd  it  will  be  done,  and  is  doing,  by  the  safe, 
cautious  modes  which  inqutiy  points  out,  and 
«o/td  judgment  justifies ;  not  at  the  dictation  of 
a  knowledgeless  mob,  inflamed  by  ignorant  de- 
dal mers,  pr  interested  demagogues."  "This 
day,"  said  one  merchant  to  another,  has  cost 
London  £100,000,  in  loss  of  work  and  busi- 
ness." "  It  is  worth  a  million,"  was  the  reply, 
^  in  the  additional  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
our  institutions  which  it  has  inspired."  It  is 
staled  that  the  British  Ministers  are  supported 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  order, 
by  larger  majorities  in  Parliament,  than  ever 
before\voted  with  any  minister.  The  accounts 
from  Ireland  are  upon  -the  whole,  pacific, 
although  variously  represented  by  different 
writers. 

The  failure  of  this  movement,  upon^  which 
so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  is  supposed 
to  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  Chartism, 
and  has'  probably  prepared  the  way  for  tbose 
reforms  which  many  good  men  in  England  deem 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  society  (here. 
Forty  members  of  Parliament,  amongst  whom 
we  notice  John  Bright,  the  Quaker  member 
from  Manchester,  have  signed  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing in  which  the  initiatory  steps  are  to  be  taken 
for  promoting  a  further  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion in  Parliament ;  extension  of  sufirage ;  more 
equal  taxation,  &c. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  these  movements  in  England ; 
the  days  of  violence  have,  we  trust  passed  by; 
that  true  civilization  which  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  Christianity,  is  dawnifig  upon  the  world.  It 
was  meet  that  its  effects  should  be  first  seen 
among  that  people  who  have  so  long  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  whose 
freedom  has  been  secured  by  a  constitution  of 
wonderful  elasticity,  and  thus  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  that  social  progress  which  is  a  re- 
sult and  a  characteristic  of  the  religion  which 
we  profess.    May  the  morals  which  they  teach 
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not  be  lost  upon  us;  may. we  leani  that  the 
evils  which  we  feel,  and  the  errors  which  we 
see  among  us,  ace  to  be  encountered  in  nb  rash 
and  lawless  spirit;  that  whatever  violates  order, 
and  tends  to  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  bonds 
of  society,  has  no  just  place  among  thtf  means 
for  .the  reformation  of  men,  and  ^that  patience 
and  forbearance  are  no  less  essential  than  zeal 
and  firmness,  to  the  promotion  of  truth.     8. 


Mau;  in  his  present  state,  cornea .  into  the 
world,  more  helpless  than  any  other  creature, 
yet,  as  a  proof  of  his ^i^h  original,  he  retains  a 
specific  difierence  from  Siemall,*— in  his  ration^ 
fiiculty,  power  of  speech,  and  laughter ;  his  ca- 
pacity of  pitying  even  those  whom  he  has  made 
wretched  by  his  cruelty ;  and  in  the  usjb  of  ma- 
terial fire.     It  is  observable,  with  respect  to  the 
last,  that  the  wUd  animals  dare  not  approach  it ; 
and  that  the  tame,  though  they  learn  to  love  its 
warmth,  can  neither  be  taught  to  kindle  it,  or  to 
maintain  it  by  the  addition  of  fuel;  though  the 
art  of  doing  it  is  frequendy  practised  in  their 
sight.    'jThat,  man  in  this  world  is'  not  at  his 
original  home,  we  may  infer,  as  well  from  his 
capacity  to  receive  such  supernatural  influence 
and  intelligence,  as  raise  his  mind  to  the  know- 
ledge, contemplation,  and  worship  of  the  Deity, 
{which  none  of  the  dther  creatures  appear  to  have,) 
aa  from  the  consideration,  that  the  instinct  of 
brutes  and  hirds  is  evidendy '  more  acute,  in 
matters  that  concern  themselves,  than  our  rational 
faculty  exerted  on  like  occasions.     A  bee  shut 
up  in  a  shuflf  box,  pr  a  pigeon  tied  vip  in  a  bag, 
taken  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  home,  and 
then  released,  wants  no.  compass  by  which  to 
steer  its  course  homeward,  but  would  either 
of    them,  probably,  arrive    there    before    its 
captors,  who  may  miss  their  way,  in  their  atr 
tempts  to  find  it. — Dillwyn^a  Rejlections, 


mme,  I  only  purchased  the  land,  and  not  the 
treasures' which  were  hidden  in  it{  but  still,  he 
from  whom  I  bought  will  not  receive  it  back.'* 
The  defendant  answered,  "I  am  as  conscientious* 
as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  the  land  and  all 
that  it  Container!,  and  therefore  the  treasure.^' 

The  judge  repeated  their  words  that  he  might 
be  certain  he  had  understood  the  case,  and  after 
some  reflection,  he  said,  <*  You  have  a  son,  my 
friend,  have  you  not  ?'^  "  Yes."  "  And  you  a 
daughter?"  ••Yes."  "Well,  your  son  shall 
matry  his  daughter,  and  the  treasure  shall  be 
given  to  the  pair  for  a  marriage  portion."  Akix- 
ander.  appeared,  surprised.  "Is  my  decision 
unrighteous?"  asked  the  ruler.  "Oh,  no," 
replied  Alexander, "  but  it^nrprises  me."  "  Ilow 
would  the  case  have  >been  settled  in  your  coun- 
try ?"  "  To  tell  the  tmth,"  answered  Alexander, 
"the  two  men  would  have  been  put  under 
guard,  and  the  treasure  seized  for  the  king." 
"For  the  king?"  asked. the  ruler^  in  astonish- 
ment/ "  Does  the  sun  shine  in  your  country  ?" 
"Oh,  yes."  »*  Does  it  rain  there?"  "Certainly." 
"Singular!  Are  there  tame,  grass-eating  ani- 
mals there  ?"  ^*  Of  many  kinds."  "  Then," 
said  the  ruler,  "i^  must  be  bn  accbunt  of  these 
innocent  animals  Xhat  the  all  good  Being  allows 
the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall.  You  men 
do  not  deserve  it." 


WISE  SIMPLICITY. 

On  his  way  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexandet 
the  Macedonian  reached  a  country  in  Africa, 
where  the  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  dwelt  peaceably  in  huts,  and  knew'  no- 
thing of  wai^  or  Conquerors.  Alexander  was 
led  into  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  this  people, 
who  received  him  hospitably.  The  ruler  placed 
before  him  dates,  figs  and  bread,  but  all  of  gold. 
••Do  you  eat  gold  here?"  asked  Alexander. 
•*  1  put  it  b^ore  you,"  replied  the  ruler, "  be- 
cause you  have  nourishing  food  in  your  own 
conntry,  and  could  not  have  come  here  to  seek 
it."  "  Your  gold  did  not  entice  me  here,''  re- 
plied, Alexander,  "but  I  would  learn  your 
custom^."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the  other, "  then 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  will." 

While  they  were  conversing,  two  .  citizens 
came  to  ask  for  judgment  The  plaintiff  said, 
"  I  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  this  man,  and  in 


INFLU^NCfe   OF   RAILROADS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Niles,  in  his'  late  address  before 
the  New  Haven  County  Agricultural  Society, 
makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ihfiuence  of.  railroads : 

"It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the   . 
system  of  railroads  and  canals,  by  bringing   the 
products  of  the  west  into  competition  with  thojse 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  would  operate  injuriously 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  land.     But  on  a  full  develop- 
ment of  that  system,  the  result  will  be  other- 
wisci     Were  agriculture  and  commerce  the  only 
great  interests  of  our  country,  this  consequence 
might  have  followed.     But  manufactures,  the 
other  great  interest,  supply  local  markets  for  the 
farmer ;  and  the  railroad  system  is  already  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  in  establishing  manu- 
factures in  the  interior,  at  points  remote  from 
tide  water ;  and  thus  creating  local  markets  for 
those  products  of  the  farm  which  would  not 
justify  transportation  to  our  commercial  cities  on 
the  seaboard.     Whilst  railroads  bring  the  great 
staples  of  the  west'  into  competition  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  they  enable  the  latter  to 
send  to  market,  at  a  good  profit,  a  great  variety 
of  products,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done, 
and  which  will  not  bear  transporting  from  the 
western  states.  And  this  system,  by  its  influence 
in  evolving  the  various  resources  of  the  country, 
and  increasing  its  wealth,  exerts  a  favourable  in- 


digging  It,  I  hlive  found  a  treasure.    This  is  not  J  fluence  on^  agriculture  generally,  and  more  es- 
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pecially  on  sections  contiguous  to  our  commer- 
cial towDH  and  manufacturing  districts.  Whilst 
it  brings  the  flour  and  provisions  of  the  west  into 
the  market  on  the  seaboard,  it  enables  the  farmers 
in  the  Atlantic  States  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
markets,  where  local  ones  do  not  exist,  for  Kay* 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  various  articles.,  which, 
were  it  not  for  those  fbcilitiesi  would  bear  trans- 
portation a  few  miles  only.'* 


Our  beloved  friends  Benjamin  .  Seebohm  and 
Robert  Lindsay,  whose  arrival  was  noticed  in  our 
24th  number,  having  1}eeu  engaged  since  that  time 
mostly  in  the  city -and  its  vicinity,  set  ^et  out  on 
Seventh  day,  the  19th  ult.,  for  New  York,  going  by 
the  way  of  Bristol,  Burlington,  &c. 


CHRIST  OUR  REFHGK, 

BT  C.  WXSLBir* 

JeiUB,  r^uge  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  raging  billows  roll,  ^ 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 
Hide  me,  Oh  my  Saviour^  hide, 
•Till  the  storm  of  life  is  pastj 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
There  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

Other  refuee  hav^  I  none,  ' 

Hdngs  my  helpless  soul  oh  Theej 
Leave,  ah !  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  me : — 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  staid, — 
All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring,— ^ 
Cover  my  defenceless  head  ' 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  f6un(!j 
Grace  to  pardon  all  nay  sin ; 
Let  the*  healing  streains  abound. 
Make  and  keep  me  pure  within  i-^^ 
Thou  of  Life  the  fountain  art. 
Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee  ; 
Spring  Thou  u^  within  my  heart. 
Rise  to  alleternity.      , 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.— Matt.  li.  2. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid  ! 
Star  of  th^  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 
Guide  wh^re  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shininc; 
Low  lies  his  bed  with  the  heasts  of  the  stall} 
Angfels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining, — 
Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all  I 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Oaours  of  Eden,  and  offerings  divine  7 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean  ? 
Myrrh  from  the  foref t,  and  gold  from  the  mine  7 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 
Vainly  with  gold  would  His  favour  secure : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration ;  '     r 

Dearer  to  God  are  th«  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! . 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  la  laid. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
EuRopE.^-The  steamship  America  arrived  at 
Jersey  City  (opposite  New  York)  on  the  29th  vlt.^ 
haying  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  15th.   Thia 
arrival  dispels  for  the  present  the  apprehension  of 
a  revolution  in  England,  which  seemed  threatenfag 
at  the  last  accounts.    Tne  intention  of  the  Chartists 
who  called  the  'meeting  on  Kennington  Comraon  on 
the  10th,  was  to  march  in  procession  to  the  Par- 
liament House,  and  present  an  immense  petition, 
praying  ^  for  certain  great  reforms  in  the  eleetOTtl 
franchise.    The  petition  is  an  ably  written  doco* 
ment,  settmg  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  inequality  and  injustice 
01  the  present  system  of  representation,  and  praying 
for  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  in- 
stead of  sept^nial  parliaments,  abolition  of  the 
property  qualification  for  a  seat  in  thai  body,  pay« 
n^eut  of  the  members,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  into  equal  electoral  districts,  each  hafing 
one  representative.    These  are  substantially  the 
points  embraced  in  "the'  people's  charter,"  for 
which  the  Chartists  are  contending.    In  the  pre* 
liminary  meetings,  some  very  violent  language 
was  used,  some  .of  the  speakers  declaring  that 
after  the  petition  had  been  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, the  procession  should  next  day  reorganize 
and  proceed  to  the  House,  to  demand  an  otuirer, 
and  that  if  opposed,  they  should /of  c«  a  fossa^t. 
Hundreds   of   thousands    were    expected  to  be 

E resent  at  the  meetinjg.  The  Government  pro- 
ibited  the  procession,  and  made  great  military 
preparations  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  city. 
The  meeting  took  place,  and  was  attended  by 
immense  numbers,  but  the  procession  was  giren 
up,  and  the  day  passed  off  witnout  any  disturl^ce. 
Tne  petition  was  taken  by  a  delegation  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  presented  by  Feargo* 
O'Connor,  who  stated  that  upwards  of  fivemniions 
of  names  were  appended  to  it.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examiae  it.  however,  reported  the 
number  at  less  than  two  millions,  and  declared 
that  very  manv  of  these  were  evidently  fictitious. 
No  outbreak  liad  as  yet  occurred  in  Ireland, 
though  the  peasantry  continued  to  procure  armsin 
^reat  quantities,  and  some  of  the  disaffected 
journals  openly  published  articles  giving  instruction 
m  the  use  of  the^  weapons,  and  contemplating  in 
the  most  uudismiised  manner^  a  rising  against  the 
Government  France  remained  tranquil.  In  Italy 
iio.  decisive  movement  had  yet  taken  nlace.  The 
Austrian  army  was  stationed  near  Mantua,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  advancing  against  them. 
It  appears  that  Tuscany  and  Rome  had  sent  troops 
to- the  assistance^  of  the  army  under  the  Sardinian 
Kin^,  and  that  Naples  was  about  to  do  the  same. 
A  bloody  battle  wis  shortly  expected.  The 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstem,  previously  under 
the  Grovernment  of  Denmark,  having  revolted 
against  that  power,  and,  as  is  report^!,  decided 
upon  joining  the  Germanic  Confederation^  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Danish  troops  had  advanced  into 
the  territory  of  the  insurgents  and  defeated  them 
in  a  severe  battle.  Prussia  was  sending  troops  to 
assist  the  Duchies. 


The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Asspciation  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room,'  Arch  street  meeting  house,  on  Second  day 
afternoon,  the  8th  lost.,  at  4  o'clock. 

ChjlRles  £lu8,  Secretary, 
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A  TESTIMONY  , 

Of  Grace   Ckurch  Sired   Mimthly  MeeUng^ 
LoTulont  concemiti^g  William  Allen. 

"  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  whi<?h  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth :  yea,'  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  reist  from  their  laboiird ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.'' 

It  having  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
to  remove  from  ampgst  us,  this,  our  beloved 
friend,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  qs  to  give  forth 
a  testimony' concerning  him;  not  from  any 
desire  to  eulogize  the  instrument,  but  to  magnify 
that  grace  by  which  he  was,  through  a  loi)g 
course  of  years,  enabled  I0  stand  amongst  us,  as 
an  uprighi  pillar  in  the  spiritual  building. 

He  was  the  son  of  Job  and  Margar.et  Allen,^ 
of  Spitalfields,  London,  and  was  'ln>rn  in  the 
Eighth  month,  1770.  His  pious  parents  early 
directed  his  mind  to  take  heed  to  the  convietions 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Their  instructions  and 
tender  restraint  were  especially  blessed  to  him, 
and  he  oAien,  through  lifb,  acknowledged  with 
filial  aflTection  and  gratitude,  the  benefit 'he  had 
derived  from  the' watchful  care  of  his  beloved 
mother,  tx)  whose  comtbrt,  in  her  declining  years, 
he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  minister. 

Through  yielding  to  the  tendering  influence 
of  divine  love,  his  heart  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  excellence  of  those 
principles  in  which  be  was  educated/  Although 
of  a  lively  disposition,  and  subjected  to  many  of 
the  temptations  incident  to  natural  genius,  he 
was,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  preserved  in  hu- 
qiility,  and  in  a  concern  to  seek,  iu  preference 
to  all  other  things,  **  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness."  His  inclination  for  scien- 
tific pursuits  led  him  to  quit  the  business  into 
which  his  father  bad  introduced  him,  and  to 
enter  a  chemical  establishment  at  Plough  Cour^ 
Lombard^  street.  Here  his  talents,  united  with 
habits  of  active  industry,  rendered  him  so  useful, 


that  he  Aoon  became  an  important  assistant,  and 
ultimtitely  a  principal  in  the  concern. 

In  ther  year  1700,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
tb  Mary  Hamilton.  The  domestic  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  in  this  connection  was  of 
short  ddration ;  for  in  less  than  eleven  months 
ilhe  was  removed  by  dea^,  soon  af\er  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Whilst  Hhe  tide  of  sorrow  wa^ 
ready  to  overwhelm  him,  the  Lord  was  merci- 
fully near  to  sustain,  aad  he  was  enabled  to 
believe  that  this  afflictive  dispensation  was  per- 
mitted in  love.  In  the  depth  of  his  distress,  he 
writes,  *•  The  billows  Were  checked,  and  a 
portion  of  heavenly'  serenity  spread  itself  over 
rtly  mind." 

As  he  advahced  in  lifb,  he  was  much  occupied 
with  the  executive  part  of  an  increasing  business, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  various  studies  con- 
nected with  if;  yet)  amidst  his  numerous  avoca- 
tions, he '  wa^  a  bright  example  in  the  diligent 
attendanc^'' of  his  own  week-day  meeting,  and 
was  carefbl  also  to  set  apart  >a  portion  of  each 
day  for  private  religious  retirement,  a  practice . 
from  which  he  derived  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  lateM  period  of  his  Hfe.  The  following 
memorandum,  written  about  tfais*^  time,  evinces 
hvs  watchfiil  care  lest  temporal  concerns  should 
obstruct  a  full  dedication  of  heart  to  the  Lord. 
<*  Oh !  saith  my  soul,  may  I  never  love  anything 
more  than  Him,  btft  be  favoured  to  keep  every 
thing  in  subordination,  yea,  under  my  feet.  Oh ! 
that  I  may  be  Wholly  devoted  to  Him  and  His 
cause,,  being  careful  for  nothing,  but  how  to  fiQ 
up  my  duty  from  time  to  time.'* 

Beiftg>  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  many  be* 
nevolent  and  scientific  objects,  he  was  brought 
info  contact  with  persons  who  filled  important 
and  conspicuous  positions  in  the  world.  He 
was  many  years  engaged  as  a  public  lecturer  on 
chemistry,  &c.,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity^  thus  afforded,  to  impress  upon  his 
audience  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
and  was  care^i  to  manifest,  by  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  th^  siniplicrty  of  his  holy  profession, 
thM  his  chief  concern  was  to  prove  himself  a 
humble  and  self-denying  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  following  memorandums,  mide  after 
commencing  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  First 
month,  1804,  evince  the  exercise  of  his  mind  en 
this  subject:  *^l  hope  I  have  been  hitherto  fa- 
voured to  act  consistently  in  my  public  situation 
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at  the  Royal  lostitution.  May  I  be  presenred, 
and  never  give  up  my  principles  for  the  applause 
of  the  world/'  At  a  later  date,  in  allusion  to 
this  engagement^  he  aays,  ^  Soo^  eomfort  in  re- 
flecting thai  I  have  endeavoui^d  to  behave  con- 
sistently with  the  profession  I  am  making;  so 
continue  to  help,  dear  Lord,,  and  graci^sly 
preserve  me  from  bringing  reprpach  on'  thy 
great  cause." 

AAer  his  marriage .  With  Charlotte  Hanbvuy, 
in  1806,  he  divid^  his  time  .be|ween  Plough 
Court  9nd  Stoke  Newii^gtoRi  the  latter  placje 
eventually  becoiming  his  usualresidence.  He  was 
appointed  by^ur  Monthly  Meeting  to^  the  station 
of  elder,  |n  1818,  liavioig  for  nine  years  aocppt&- 
bly  filled  the  office  of  overseer.  He  was  seri- 
ously impressed  with  .a  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility incu^^red  in  these  important  stations,  and 
whilst  watching  over  the  flock,  he  was  citreful 
to'  enter  into  frequent  and  close  self-ezaminatioi:^ ; 
this  is  instructively  shown  by  the  following  re-, 
marks,  dated  Ninth  month,  1817:  *«For  some 
days  past,  I  have  been  bumbled  under  a  sense 
of  my  own  weakaesses  and  imperfections. 
Wash  me,  and  make  me  eleiip,  has  been  my 
prayer.  The  religion  of  Jesus  requires  purity 
of  heart ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  outward  con- 
duct be  irreproachable,  or  even  applauded  by 
men«  The  thoughts  of  007  hearts  ought  con- 
tinually to  be  acceptable  to  tlim  who  sees  in 
secret."  Under  date  of  the  satane  month,  he 
says,  **  How  I  long  to  experiencei*more  and  more 
of  (he  cleansing,  sanctifying  poyrei  of  th^  dear 
Redeemer,"  and,  in  c6ntemplating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart,  he 
deeply  felt  the^  absolute  necessity  of  a  Medi- 
ator. •       ^ 

In  the  year  18)6,  pur  dear  friend  und  his*  wife 
acc(Hnpanied  two  women  Friends,  who  were 
liberated  for  religious  service  on  the  contineat 
of  Europe.  After  visiting^  the.  Friends  of  Pyr- 
laont  and  Minden,  they  were  proceeding  to  the 
(South  of  France,  _when  William  Allen  was 
brought  into  deep  afiliction  by  the  loss  of  his' 
wife,  who  tiled  near  (yeneva,  afWr  an  illness  of 
about  three  weeks.  In  this  proving  season,  the 
eternal  Qod  was  his  refuge,  and  underneath  werq 
the  everlasting  arms,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
anguish,  he  uttered  the  language,  "  Thy  will,  O 
Lord,  be  done." 

In  the  following. year,  by  appointment  of  the 
Meeting  for  Su&ci^gs,  .he  accompanied  two 
women  Friends  from  America,  on  a  visit  to  the 
South  of  France.  In  the  review  of  this  journey, 
he  expresses  his  reverent  thankfulness  for  the 
mercies  vouchsafed,  and  adds,  **  I  distinctly  felt 
the  reward  of  peace  fbrthis  little  act  of  faith  and 
dedication," 

His  mind  was  often  brought  into  deep  exer-< 
cise,  under  an  applrehension  that  it  would  be 
required  of  him  to  bear  a  public  testimony  to 
the  goodness  6f  his  graqious  Master,  and  some 


of  his  remarks  ^bont  this  time  show  the  progress 
of  the  Work  of  preparation. 

«^6di  mo.  5th,  1617*  Of  this  week,  I  nast 
record  with  thankfulness,  that  however  un- 
worthy of  divine  regard,  it  has  been  mereifuUy 
manifested.  My  faith  has  been  greatly  s^ength- 
ened,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  offer  up  all 
that  may  beoalled  for.  It  is  only,  hovr^er,  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord^s  power,  that  his  people  are 
a  willing  peoj>le. 

**  5th  mo,  17th.  At  the  invitation  of  £.  J. 
Fry,  I  saw  the  female  prisoners  at  Newgate. 
The  plan  of  this  dear  Ffiend  seems,  to  me,  to 
be  sanctioned  iK>m  above.  I  ventured  to  ad- 
dress them,  at  partings  and  when  I  got  back  to 
Newington,  had' peace  in  it.     What  a  favoar! 

^  5th  mb.  26th.  The  meeting  for  worship,  on 
sii^th-day,  was  uncommonly  solemn  and  coo- 
fijrmiiig.  I  thought  I  eould  have  kneeled  down, 
and  given  thanks  at  the  conclusion ;  but  was 
afraid  that  I  was  not  sufficfently  purifid." 

In  the  year  1818,  under  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  awfulness  of  the  engagement,  our  dear  friend, 
at  length  yielding  to  Uie  constraining  power  of 
heav^y  love,  spoke  .as  a  minister,  in  our  re- 
ligious assemblies.  In  (he  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  with  the  concdrrenqe  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  he  united  with  his  beloved  friend, 
Stepheii  Grellet,  now  of  Burlington,  North 
America,  in  extensive  service  on  the  comioent 
of  .Europe.  During  this  journey,  which  occu- 
pied about  ejfi;hleen  months^  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  exertipns  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  ^and  the  oppressed  ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, his  labours  were  signally  owned  bj  the 
Divine  blessing.  They  visited  the  litde  cx)m- 
pany  professing  with  Friends  in  Norway,  from 
thence,  proceeding  by  Stockholm,  and  throagh 
Finland,  to  Petersburg.  Much  of  their  service 
in  thyitcity,  and  elsewhere,  consisted  in  diffasiog 
a  knowledge  <>f  our  Christian  principles,  amongst 
persons  of  piety  and  influence ;  ^nd  these  op- 
portunities were  often  eminently  owned  by  Him 
who  had  put  them  forth;  so  that  our  dear 
friend  observes,  *♦  We  may,  indeed,  say,  It  is 
the  Lord^s  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  ^yes.** 
When  visiting  some  of  tlie  large  military  schools 
in  Russia,  he  saw*  with  much  eoncem,  that  the 
reading  lessons  were  extracted  from  the  works 
pf  ipfid^l  writers.  Feeling  the  importance  of 
remedying  this  evil,  he  fi)rcibly  pointed  out  to 
some  of  the  leading  pions  characters  in  Peters- 
burg, the  excellent  opportunity  which  these 
schools  afforded,  for  disseminating  a  kndwiedge 
of  Christian  truth  by  the  introduction  of  portions 
of  Holy  Scripture.  His  suggestions  met  widi 
warm  encouragement  ;^he  was  solicited  to  pre- 
pare a  selection  from  the  sacred  volume,  and, 
assisted  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  compOed  the 
Scripture  Lessons  which  have  ever  since  been 
in  use  in  those  schools,  and  have  bedomc  exten- 
sively circulated  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  in  South  Africa*    At  thecIo«e 
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of  the  day,  op  wKich  this  work  was  commenced, 
he  remariLs  in  his  journal,  <*I  think  that  I  neyer 
felt  mt)re  peace,  or  divine  support*  in  any  plan, 
or  engagement,  than  I  did  this  evening."  After 
leaving  Petersburg,  they  proceeded  through  some 
of  the  targe^  townd  of  Russia  to  >  the  German 
colonies  Hear  the  banks  of  the  Dnejp^r,  theiice 
to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Greece,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  findtlbg,  from  place  to  place,  a 
field  of  serrice  open  before  them.  After  a  de- 
tention at  Zante,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  and 
ptotracted  illness,  he  returned  home  through 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France.  .Oh  the  review 
of  this  journey  he  thus  writes :  **  My  (nind*  was 
ealm  and  peaceful,  though  humbled  in  the  f<^elinff 
of  my  weakness  and  numerous  imperfections.  I 
am'  abundantly  convinced,  that,  iq  my  own 
strength,  as  a  rational  creature,  I  can  do  nothing 
to  promote  the  dear  M aster^s  work ;  but  I  have 
faith'to  believe  tliat,  through  His  Spirit  strength- 
ening me,  I  caft  &o  all  that  he  requires  of  me/' 

Soon  after  hur  return.  He  says,  "I  seem  to 
hare  repeated  evidence  ttiat  the  Lord  is  calling 
me  to  pnblic  serviqe,  but  I  am  oft^n  jnuch 
afraid,  and  desire  never  to  speak  in  His  name 
but  when  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  furnish  the 
power.'*  His'^communications  being  much  to 
the  comfort  am)  edification  of  his  friends,  he  was 
recorded  ^  an  approved  minister  in  the  Pifth 
month,,  1820.  He  observes  that  this  placed 
him  in  an  awful  situation.  a\id  adds,  ^  May  the 
^eat  Preserver  .of  men  be  near  to  sustain  and 
(rapport  me  under  every  trial,  and  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  anything  which  might  tend  to  injure 
His  great  and  good  cause." 

la  the  year  1822,  our  dear  friend  again 
Tisited  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  went  forth, 
88  he  remarks,  in  simple  faith^  not  being  able. to 
see  far  before  him,  but  as  he  was  careful  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  his  Divine  Master,  the 
path  of  duty  becanie  clear,  and  he  was  made  ail 
instmment  of  great  usefulness  to  his  feUow-^ 
creatiires.  At  "Vienna  and' Verona  he  !was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely,  amongst  persons  con- 
nected with  the  principal  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, 8  knowledge  of  the  iniquities  of  the  African 
Slave-trade :  he  also  pleaded  the  catTse  of  the 
oppressed  Greeks;  foi'  whom  he  Obtained  some 
important  privileges;  and  that  of  the  persecuted 
Weldenses  of  Piedmont,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions,  gainisd  increased  liberty  of  con^ 
science.  After  some  religious  ^service  amongst 
this  people,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Prance,  he  was  favoured  to  remrn.home  in 
safety ;  and  in  a  review  of  the  mercies  received, 
he  says,  "deeply  bumbled  in  thankfulness  that 
my  dear  Master  had  preserved  those  who  were 
dearest  to  me,  and  brought  me  back  to  them  in 
the  possession  of  his  sweet jpeabe." 

In  ftie  several  relations  or  domestic  and  social 
life,  his  chuvacter  shone  with  peculiar  brightness, 
and  was  calculate^  to  attract  those  around  him 
to  that  blessed  principle  of  troth,  iVhich,  in  no 


common  degree,  guided  iiim  in  his  da^ily  walk 
through  life.  He  cherished,  a  lively,  interest  in 
the  comfort  of  all,  whatever  miffht  be  their 
station,  who  were  placed  within  uie  sphere  of 
his  inimediate  influence ;  and,  wilh  a  self-sacri- 
ficing lundness,  he  sought  to  proqiote  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare.  His  ear  was  at  all 
times  open  to  the  call  of  human  suffering;  and 
he  was  ever  ready  to  use  personal  exertion,  and 
to  distribute  freely  of  his  substance,  for  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous. 

(To  be  eoot(oufcdt)  , 

Ffom  the  Nra-SlaTehiMM. 
THIRD   ANNUAL  RElPORt  .Oi?   THE    MANA- 
GERS OP  THE  PHlLADlELPHrA  FRfiE  PRO- 
DUCE  ASSOCIATION  95"  FRIENDS.   . 

Iti  the  report  w(^ick the  managers  submitted  to 
the  Association  last  year,  a  general  view  was 
exhibited  of  the  intimate  .coanection  between 
slavery,  in  its  various  ramifications,  and  the 
market  for  its  products,  by  which  it  is  supported* 
,  Notice  was  taken  of  the  rene^wed  stimulus  which 
the  African  slave-trade  liad  received  from  the  re* 
duction  of  the  duty  on  sugar*  by  which  the  pio- 
ducts  of  Cubap  and.  Brazilian  slavery-  were 
brought  into  competition  in  the  Britisl^  market 
with  the  free  grown  produce  of  their  owq  coio* 
nial  pbssessions,.  And  it  is  with  poignant  re- 
gret, that  we  have  now  to  stat^^that  the  murder- 
ous traffic,  by  :which  that  slavery  is  sustainedt 
not  only  continues  unabated,  but  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Vessels  built  and  equipped  in  the 
United  Statas  and  furnished  with  all  the  mate- 
rials for  the  prosecution  of  this  piratical  trade* 
still  navigate  the  ocean  under; protection  of  the 
American  flag;  and.althouglT,  wlien  slaves  ace 
taken  on  boar^  a  foreign  ensign  is  usually  sub- 
stituted, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  American, 
citizens  and  American  capital  are  frequently  en* 
gaged  in  their  transportation. 

So  active  has  this  traffic  been,  that  8000  cap« 
tured  slaves  were  carried  to  Sierra  Leone  in  two 
months.  These  were  chiefly  boyf)  from  six  to- 
fifteen  years  of  iige,  who  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  older  slaves,  because  a  gceater  number 
of  them  could  be  stpwed  in  a  given  space. 
These,  of  course,  must  b6  consider^  as  a  small 
part  of  tho  number  embarked  on  the  Africa^ 
coast..  It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the 
horrors  of  this  blood-stained  traffic,  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  means  adopted  for  its  suppres- 
sion; the  vessels  employed  in  its  prosecuUoni 
being  ponstrucled  for  rapid  sailing,  and  there- 
fore allowing  a  smaller  space  for  the  living,  caigo*. 
The  illicitness  of.  the  traffic  oAen  drives  those 
who  engage  in  it,  to  the  adoption  of  barbarous 
expedients^  which  woala  .hardly  be  thought  of  in. 
a  legalized  commerce.  Rep9rts  are  not  wanting 
of  whole  cargoes  of  slaves  being  consigned  to  the 
deept  when  no  other  method  could  be  devised  to 
conceal  the  employment  of  the  slavers*  Bui. 
without  taking  much  account  of  snch  cases,  we 
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are  sufficiently  assured  that  a  large  per  centage 
of  the  slaTes  who  are  eipbarked  on  the  African 
tohore,  are  nnmbered  with  the  dead  before  they 
reach  their  destination  iii  the  western  world. 
The  mortality  on  board  the  ^la vera,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  well  known  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  attendant;,  upoii  any  other 
methods  of  transporting  human  beings  across  the 
Atlantic.    ■ 

This  Waste  of  humari  life  is,  therefore,  one 
part  of  the  cost,  at  which  the  slave  grown  sugars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil  are  brought  into  the  market. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  perhaps  the  worst. 
The  Cuban  slave  is  said  to  he  urged,  by  the 
most  cruel  treatment,  to  labour  on  an  average 
seventeen  hours  in  the  day;  so  that  the  usual 
duration  of  life,  while  labourinff  in  the  field,  is 
estimated  at  about  ten  years.  If  this  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  tmth,  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
duced price;  ^t  which  the  slave-grown  ^ugar  of 
that  island  is  obtained,  when  compared  with  the 
product  of  compensated  labour,  is  arctually  the 
price  of  blood.  Does  not  this  present  a  motive 
too  forcible  to  be  resisted,  for  using  our  best  ex- 
ertions to  turn  the  stream  of  commerce  intd  a 
less  polluted  channel  ?  Could  we  consent  to  re- 
ceive sugar  at  ^ny  price,  when  its  production  is 
known  to  involve  such  an  appalling  destruction 
of  human  life  ? 

But  without  professing  an  acquaintance,  which 
we  cannot  possibly  obtain,  with  the  interior 
arrangements  of  tho  planters  in  Cuba  and  Brazil; 
we  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  their 
geperal  procedure^  from  the  examination' of -un- 
questionable facts.  That  an  active  tradcin  Afri- 
can slaves  is  prosecuted  from  tho  ports  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  in  defiance  of  law  and  the  faith  of 
treaties,  is  clearly  ascertained.  Such  a  trade 
rodicates  a  pressing  demand  for  slaves,  and  in- 
deed could  not  exist  without  it.  This  demand' 
is  an  evidence  that  the  labouring  class  Is  not  kept 
up  by  natural  increase,  or  that  the  culture  of 
slave-grown  produce  is  extending  too  rapidly  to 
be  sustained  without  a  foreign  supply  of  labour- 
ers* Under  these  circumstances,  the  demand 
for  labour  evidently  presses  hard  upon  the  supply ; 
and  the  treatment  to  which  the  slaves  are  sub- 
jected, will  necessarily  be  calculated  to  render 
the  quantum  of  their  labour  as  nearly  adequate 
as  possible  to  the  pressing  demand.  The  life 
and  strength  of  a  negfd  slave,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  mercantile  calculation.  Hence,  unavoida- 
bly arises  the  question,  whether  it  is  most  econo- 
mical to  raise  a  slave  from  infaney,,liable  to  all 
the  casualties  of  childhood  and  youth^  or  to  pur- 
chase one  already  grown  from  the  hold  of  si 
slaver.  Or  whether  the  interests  of  the  planteifs 
are  most  advanced  by  imposfng  an  amount  of 
toil  which  in  a  few  years  will  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  labourer,  and  leave  a  vacancy  to  be  filjed 
by  frdsh  importation,  or  by  affording  to  the 
servile  class^a  reasonable  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  usual  limits  of  human  life,  with  the  conse- 


quent charge  of  their  support  daring  their  senile 
period.  The  well  kn6wn  activity  of  the  traffic 
but  too  clearly  manifests  the  manner  in  vhich 
these  questions  are  frequendy  solved.  , 

We  may,  however*  observe,  that,  it  is  not  in 
Cuba  alone^nor  in  Brazil,  that  slavery  is  snsiain- 
ed  at  the  expense  of  life.  Even  in  our  ovn 
country-^ where  the  great  increase  .of  the  slave 
jpopulatien  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  milder  sys- 
tem than  that  which  exists  in  some  other  placet 
r~it  has  been  shown  from  statistical  (actSf  and 
unquestionable'  arguments,  that,  slaves  do  not 
reach  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  existence.* 

This  view  of  the  subjecV  appeals  to  be  too 
little  regarded  by  the  opppnents  ot  slavery  as 
well  as  by  its  advocates.  We  are  accnstomed 
to  Ipok  on  the  evils  and  oppressions  of  slavery, 
as  they  affect  the  rights  and  comforts  pf  the 
slaves,  and  here  we  have  an  ample  field  on  which 
to  expatiate.       . 

On  this  *  subject,  the;.Temark8  of  a  valuable 
Friend,  who  a  few  years  ago  travelled  through 
several  sections  of  this  country,  may  be  appro- 
pjiately  introduced. 

^\  In  being  a  little^in  contact  with  slavery,  in  its 
sad  reality,  in  observing  its  effects,  and  ponde^ 
ing  them  in  my  heart,  I  ^e  that  it  is  not  simply 
oruel  and  debasing,  but  calculated  to  retard  the 
co^aummation  of  those  blessings  which  the 
Saviour  of  men  came  and  died  to  secure.  [The 
slavel  cannot  indeed  be  entirely  deprived  oi  the 
benefits  of  a  Saviour's  death,  or  the  giit^of  that 
Spirit  and  ,Life  which  visits  all  hearts,  the  proof 
of  which  some  of  them  strikingly  evince ;  but 
the  slaveholders  too  often  succeed  in  bringiog 
men  and  women,  in  the  niiieteentfi  century,  into 
a  state  of  spiritual  perception,  litUe  better  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles;  who  lived  before  thecomine 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
that  gross  darkness  covered  them.  Had  these 
considerations  more  place,  would  not  some  vho 
love  Him  who  has  begotten  them  again  into  a 
lively  hope,  more  continually  and  prayerfully 
remember  these  children  of  oppr^sion  and  dark- 
ness, whom  He  calls  to  be  partakers  of  this 
lively  hope ;  that  the  prayers  of  evtch  would  be 
heard,  and  the  present  darkQcss  of  many  be 
turned  into  light  in  the  Lord !  Great  as  is  the 
severity  oflen  exercised  upon  their  physical 
frames,  I  consider  the '  spiritual  bondage  of  the 
slave  the  heavier  crime.^ 

But  we  do  not  often  reflect  upon  the  absolute 
destruction  of  life  which  slavery  occasions  on  its 
native  soil.  Yet  this  is  one  of  its  darkest  fea- 
tures. Of  the  children  bom  among  slaves,  a 
much  greater  proportion  unquestionably  peridi 
during  infancy  than  among  the  free.  The  preof 
of  this  &ct  must  be  deduced  from  reasoDiog  od 
the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  than  statistical 
statements.    The  labours  tp  which  slave  mothen 


•  Noo-Slaveboider,  vol.  ii. 
server,  p.  117. 
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«re  dirtijected,  at  a  period  whea  their  attention 
ought  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  their  children, 
renders  it  impossible  to  afford  the  aid  which  their 
helpless  condition  demands.-  A  greater  mortality 
among  the  infantile  class  appears  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  the  system,  ^ut  with  regard  to 
those  who  arrive  at  matunty,  the  decennial 
enomerations  fully  sustain  the  conclusion  that 
the  numbers  who  reach  the  later  periods  of  Hfe, 
are  much  b^ow  what  they  t)u^t  to  be,  if  slavery 
Slid  freedom  were  equally  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity.     ^ 

Connecting  this  fact  with  the  undeniable  one^ 
that  slave^holding  and  slave-trading,  foreign  and 
dome^lc,  owe  their  vitality  to  the  market  for 
slsrve-cttltured  products;  we  kre  Aaturally  led  to 
inquire  upoki  whom  the  guilt  and  responsibility 
of  this  curtailment  of  human  ezidtende  must  ulti- 
matdy  rest.  Slavery  is  an  exteiided  system, 
composed  ot  various  parts^  yet  all  connected  and' 
dependent  upon  eaeh  other.  It^is  marked  in  its 
incipient  stag^  with  blood,  literally  and  actually 
shed  ;  ^  in  subsequent  periods  it  shortens  the  lives 
of  its  victims,  in  a  less  obvious,  but  not  leds  cer- 
tain manner.  The  first  acts  of  the  tragedy  Are 
admitted  to  be  criminal ;  can  those  which  follow 
be  innocent  ?  If  they  are  not,  at  what  poipt 
does  the  guilt  disappear  T  If  the  African  slaver 
is  guilty,  can  the  merehatit  who  sdpplies  the 
capital,  or  the  consumer  who  supporfs  th6  mer- 
chant, plead  entire  innocence?  The  answers. 
to  these  questions,  refine  and  sublimate  them  as 
we  may,  indicate  the-  importance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  worit  in  which  this  Association  has 
engaged. 

(To  becMlioued.) 

EXTRACT  FROM  SEN ATOftJ>AVIS»a  SPEECH.. 

- 1  am  not  yery  apt  to  be  carried  aWay  by  any 
of  the  excitements  that  sometiAes  have  existence 
hi  this  chamber ;  and  I  canhot'  say,  at  this  mo^ 
ment,  that  I  participate  at  all  in  the  excitement 
Which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  gen- 
tlemen here.  What  is  the  question  that  is  pre- 
sented for  this^  body  to  4^ide  ?  A  stranger, 
coming  into  this  chamber,  would  suppose  that 
we  had  some  measure  under  consideration  which 
concerned  the  deiepest  interests  df  slavery — that 
we  were  about  to  pass  judgment  u^on  some  ques- 
tion affecting  that  great  interest — that  we  were 
about  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  in  some  way 
that  would  affect  it  in  a  manner  injurious  tp  the 
tights  of  those  who  own  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Now,  I  ihink  that  whoever  has  listened 
to  the  reading  of  this  bill,  must  be  satisfied  'that 
there  is  no  such  thing  contained  in  it;  .  If  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  proposes  nothing  which  has  any 
special  reference,  under  any  constraction  that 
can  be  given  to  it,  to  that^  particular  description 
of  properly.  We  hatre  laws  M^hich  make  muni^ 
cipal  corporations  liable  fot  damage  resuhing 
ffom  violence  done  to  property  by  popular 
tumults,  where  such  corporation  is  retniss  in  its 


duty  in  enforcing  order  and  obedience  to  the  law* 
If  I  understand  the  proposition  of  the  honourable 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  he  intends  no* 
thing  more  than  to  give  security  to  property. 
He  proposes  nothing  beyond  this.  This  is  the 
whole  matter  under  consideration.'  But  gentle- 
men say  this  is  an  unpropitious  moment  to  in tro^ 
duces  question  of  this  sort.  And  why  unpro- 
pitious? Because,  if  I.uriderstand  them  rightly 
-!-and  I  learn  the  fact  for  the  first*^  tlme-7-a  mob 
has  assailed  the  office  of  a  newspaper  in  this 
city,  and  has  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  Well, 
how  do^s  this  connect  itself  with  tlie  questioti  of 
slavery  ?  Why,  it  is  said  that  from  thi^  office  a 
newspaper  issues,  which  is  called  an  abolition 
paper.  Suppose  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  added 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  this 
paper  is  conducted  in  a  temperate  manner,  that 
It  employs  temperate  language,  addressesitself  to 
the  reason  and  ^e  understanding  of  the  public,  and 
no  cqmplaint  has  been  inade  agaihstitby  the  public* 
Well,  how  far  tfiis  mobocrati'c  action  is.  to  be 
attributed  to  another  event  which  has  happened 
in  this  District,  is  not  for  me  to-  say.  Some 
gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  it  has  some  con* 
ncction  with  it.  If  it  has,  I  am  tinable  to  see  it* 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  then  intro- 
duces a  measure,  and  proposes  to  make  tlie  corpo- 
ration liable'for  the  damages  committed,  in  case 
they  refuse  to  do  their  duty  and  enforce  the  law* 
Well,  such  a  law  exists  in  many  of  \he  States. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  is  a*  very  peculiar  state  of 
things.  Here  was  an  abolition  press  at  work  in 
this  building.  Let  m6  ask  gentlemen  whether 
they  propose  to  stop  the  operations  of  the  press— 
whether,  ia  other  words,  they  propose  to  take 
away  from  it  its  freedom  ?  It  ^ecms  to  me  that 
we  might  learn  a  lesson,*  if  we  w^uld,  from  what 
is  going  dn  on 'the  bther  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  agitation  of  this  question  aIone-*-the  freedom 
of  the  press — has  overthrown  many  of  the 
thrones  of  Europe. 

•  Do  you  propose  by  measures  of  violence,  or 
by  any  other  mode,  to  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  either  by  speeches  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  ?  Whoever  undertakes 
a  work  of  this  descrtptioR  has  an  herculean 
task  upon  his  Hands— a  task  which  he  will  find 
himself  wholly  incompetent  to  accomplish.  Welly 
why  is  it  that  the  Senate  files  in  the  face  of  this 
measure,  and  objects  to  its  reception  ?  And  I 
put  it  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  those  who  think  with 
him*  whether  the  inference  I  have  made  will  not 
be  made  throughout  the  country,  and  whether  it 
will  not  be  considered  everywhere  an  assault 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech? 
Whether  it  will  not  be  irresistible,  and  whether 
it  will  not  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  ?  I  think  the  people  will  reason  in 
this  way  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  wiU 
hold  out  to  us,  as  the  duty  of  this  body,  to  take 
the   subject  into  consideration.    Send  it  to  a 
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Gommittee,  let  it  be  e^camined,  and  not  presume, 
as  the  honorable  Senatpr  front  South  Carolina 
does,  that  because  its  provisions  do  not  cover  the 
whole  subject^  it  cannot  be  made  to  x^over  the 
^hole.  IT  it  does  not4ipswer  the  views  of  gen- 
tlemen, it  can  be  made  to.  do  so.  Tben»  why  fly 
in  its  face  ?  Why  takq  this  very  uuvsua)  course 
of  refusing  to  receive  the  measure;  at  all  ?  Why, 
simply  because  by  construction  and  inferencei  it 
is  supposed  to,  have  some  connd^ction.  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Now,  is  this  wise  ?  U  it 
prudent  f  Does  it  best  accomplish  the  object 
which  gentlemen  have  iit  yievt.  which  is  to  pro- 
tect this  kind  of  property  ?  I  'h<^>e  a  little  con- 
sideration will  indiioe  gentlemen  to  change  the 
course  they  have  adopted  on  this  subject,  and  to 
permit  this  measure  to  take  the  ususd  course ,  of 
legislation.  Suppose  wc;  do  come  to  a  discussion 
on  the  question,  where,  ,let  me  ask  gentlemen,  is 
the  harm  of  discussion  ?  Why,  gentlemen  ask, 
what  right  have  you  to  discuss  our  rights  oi  pro- 
perty in  slaves  ?  By  what  authority  do  you 
claim  the  privilege  of  inquiring  into  this  matter  J 
Sir,  we  may  have  no  right  to 'disturb  this  right  of 
property ;  we  may  have  no  right,  to  affect  the 
title  to  it  in  any  way  ;  no  such  rights  may  be' 
claimed.  Nevertheless,  no  one  witl  deny  to  any 
citizen  the  ri^ht  to  discuss  the  character  pf  pro- 
perty of .  this  kind,  and  the  effect  which  laws 
have  upon  such  property.  Who  denies  this 
right,  and  where  is^it  denied  T  It  belongs  to 
freedom  of  discussion,  to  the  freedom  of  specula- 
tion which  exists  in  every  free  and  unirammeled 
mind.  Men  may  advance  very  absurd  notions  ; 
they  may  reason  very  preposterously ;  they  may 
reach  very  absurd  conclusions;  but  while  the 
whole  matter.Iies  in  discussion,  very  little,  in  my 
judgment,  is  gained  by  terming  that  discussion 
incendiary  in  its  ch^ract^r.  Why,  do  you  ei^ 
pect  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  when  mankmd 
discusses  the  question  of  slavery,  however  im- 
portant it  may  be  to  any  portion  of  this  country^ 
and  express  their  opinions  in  regard  to  it-^o 
^ou  expect  to  pat  them  under  foot  by  saying  it 
]s  incendiary  ?  If  any  gentleman  flatters  himself 
with  hopes  and  expectations  of  this  description, 
he  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  .This  disQus- 
sion  will  go  our-^nd  the,  way  to  meet  error  is. 
by  confronting  it  with  truth.  Let  the  discussion 
go  on ;  let  it  be  free  everywhere.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  all  considerate  minds,  here  and 
everywhere,  are  entirely  dispod^d  to  adhere  to 
the  guarantees  and  cqmpromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  instead  of,  being  weakened  iy  discis- 
sion, they  are  at  every  step  strengthened;  they 
at  every  step  become  firmer  and  stronger* bonds 
of  Union.  Let  no  one  (ry,  if  he  can,  to  sup- 
press discussion.  Every  attempt  to  stop  it  will 
result,  as  in  Europe,  in' one  general  sentiment, 
which  will  trample  under  foot  the  power  that 
attempts  to  suppress  it.  This  will  be  ^e  eflect 
of  such  attempts.  I  invite,  then,  my  friex^ds  to 
meet  tliis  question  boldly,  fearlessly,  and  not  lei 


this  subject  go  to  the  public  in  the  ibrm  in  whi^h 
it  now  presents  itself-^as  a  bill  presented  here, 
relating  to  nothing  but  the  protection  of  property 
Ugainst  the  violence  of  a  mob,  and  denied  adnii»- 
sion  to  this  hall  and  that  table,  beeansef opposed 
to  have  some  indirect  connection  with  the  quas* 
tion  of  slavery.  Let  us  take,  mr,  a  more  maolf 
view  of  the  subjectr— one  thataccords  better  vith 
the  character  of  hmh  minded  men.  .  l^t  it  take 
its  course  here.  ^  Let  it  ^o  to  a  committee,  let 
that  committee  examinf  it ;  abd  if  it  does  aoti 
froni  any  cau^,  meet  yoUr  approbation  when  it 
comes  to  be  considered,  then  let  other  measum 
\ake  its  place--let  it  takfi  its.  fate.  But  nothing, 
sir,  is  to  be  gained  by  this  unusual  course.  I 
assure  the  gentlemen  who  irepresent  this  skre 
inteKst,  that  instead  of  |[aining  they  lose  much, 
very  much. 

.  Why,  Mr*  President,  cannot  every  gentleman 
see,  and  ^ee  plainly,  that  when  this  bill  oomes  to 
be  publishedi  when  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con« 
ceived  come .  to  be  Tead  and  ^^nderstood,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  i^  a  measure  differing  in  no  essen- 
tial point  from  laws  existing  io  ihany  of  the  free 
States  and  free  cburttries.  every  where— ^d,  as  a 
Senator  near  me  Bay«,  in  somer  of  the  slave  stales 
—making  corporations^  under  certam  circum- 
stances, liable  for  ihp  violence  of  mobs  ?  And 
whoever  takes  the  ground  that  this  t)ill  has  been 
brought  in  at  an  un^ropitious  moment,  and  for 
th^t  reason  denies  its  admission,  assumes  i  re- 
sponsibility that  he  will  sincerely  wish  by  and 
by  to  get.  rid  of.  What  have  we  to.  do  with  the 
present  movement,  sir — with  the  particular  and 
peculiar  circumstances  whiph  surround  the  ques- 
tion ?  in  my  judgment,  nothing  at  all.  I  do 
not  nndertake  to  say  what  the  motives  were  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  introdno- 
ipg  this  bill ;  it  doea  not  become  me  to  inqoire 
into  them.  It  is  enough  .for  me  to  know,  that  if 
the  pointing  oflSce  of  &e  Union  or  National  In- 
telligencer were  assailed  and  injured  by  a  mob, 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  lb  inquire  bow  it  hap- 
pened,' and  whether  furtheir  provisions  were  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  the  present  laws  of  the 
District,  iii  order  to  suppress  «uch  disturbances. 
The  care  and  deliberaUon  I  should  feel  myself 
bound,  under  such  circumstances,  to  exercise 
with  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  1  should 
exercise  in  tliie  case.  The  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice I  should  mete  out  in  4>lher  cases,  I  would 
meto  out  in  this.^  The  protection  which  I  would 
feel  it  ipy  duty  to  give  to  the  property  of  other?, 
under  all  oircumstances,  I.  ifrould  give  in  this 
case.  And  if  ii  turns  out  ^hat  this  cart 
is  .unworthily  bestowed,  that  it  has  not  re- 
quired legislation,  then  let  it  talf^  its  destiny. 
i  think  .  the  question  is  a  very  plain  ooe. 
Things  are  brought  in  and  msde  tp  bear  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  which  do  not  belong 
to  this  question  at  all.  I  shall  vote  for  there-. 
ception  of  the  bill,  in  order  tliat  it  may  take  the 
usual  course  of  legislation.--^A  a/*  Era* 
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-    ForrriMadf'.lkTiar.. 
ON  EAM'H,  PEACB— GOOD  WILL   TOWARD 

The  man  whose  hekrt  is  in -measure  brought 
under  the'  nieUowiiig  influence  of  the  love  of 
God~*-^hich  of  necessity  produces  Love  toward 
his  fellow  man-— can  scarcely  eontemplate  a 
more  cheering  feature  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  than  that  which  indicates  a  fulfilment  of 
those  prophecies  that  point  to  the  coming  of  a 
day,  when  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  beat 
their,  swords  into  pldugh-shares — when  'the 
knowled^  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  ear&,  as 
the  waters  do  the  sea— when'*  ^^  arts,  of  peace 
shall  hafe  thDroiq^hly  eradicated  those  of  conten- 
tion, and  the  kin|ploms  of  thia  world  shall  have^ 
become  the  kingdokns  of  onr  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ*  When  this  dniy  shall  fhlly  oome,  no 
man  knowethj  but  we  do  know  that  it  ca^  qnly 
be  by  individual  submission  to  the  Gross  of 
Ghristt .'which  will  bring  our  wills  into,  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  and  introduce  each  one 
of  us  into  that  harmony  of  the  Divine  nKture, 
which  John  Woolman  so  beautifully  speaks  of, 
and  which  will  qualify  ns  to  join  in  the  aspiration, 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

As  individuals  of  the  gr^t  hum^n  family  be« 
codM  leavenM  into  the ,  peaceable  *  spirit  and 
meekness  of  Jesus,  they  will  be^  as  salt  in  the 
earth,  which  will  communicate  its  savour  to  those 
around  ^em,  and  thus  operate  upon  govern- 
ments, and  give  to  the  character  of  their  admi" 
nbtrations^  a  tone  in  full  unison  with  this  blessed 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

In  looking  over  an  address  recently  issued  by 
die  people  of  CaHisle  atad  its  vicinity,  in  Eng*^ 
land,  to  those  of  France,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  tiie  following  strong  paragraph  which 
doses  the  communication : 

''  Brethren  oT  France !  If  in  past  times  our  fore- 
&thers  forgot  Utat  they  were  neighbours  and 
brethren,  now  wnen  a  generation  of  peace  between 
ns  has  promoted  the  harmeoy  and  blessedness  of 
this  relation,  let  no  bitterness  pain  us,  no  jealousy 
divide ;  bnt  let  us  unite  in  dinusinff  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  and  Christianity  throughout  the 
world .  Let  us  inscribe  upon  our  banners  tfa^  motto 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace..  Let  the  eagle  and  the 
lion  be  replaced  by  the  dove  and  the  lanvb ;  aad 
for  the  future,  and  forever,  let  tis  eradicate  from 
our  minds  every  feeling  pf  bitterness,  which  wonld 
destroy  the  mutual  faith  and  confidence  of  iptsixia- 
tional  friendship.''' 

Were  the  spirit  of  the  dove  and  Iamb  suffef  ed 
to  prevail  in  every  one,  over  that  of  the  eagle 
and  the  lion,  how  incalculably  Would  the  general 
good  be  promoted,  and  how  gloriously  would  be 
ushered  in  that  blessed  day,  which  the  annointed 
eye  of  the  Prophet  sp  distinctly  beheld,  though 
afar  off,  and  the  prospect  of  which  constrained 
him  to  **  cry  out  and  shout,*'<^great  id  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel— Jehovah  is  my.  atretigth  lind  my 
tong^Praise  the  Lordf  for  Ephraim  shall  no 


more  envy  Judah',  nor  shall  Judah  any  more  vex 
Ephraim^  .  Z. 


,  FftEXnOV  07  THE  F&SS9. 

A.  measure .  being  udder  examination  in  the 
British  Parliament,,  in  which  the  ministers  were 
supposed'  to  be  attempting  to  encroach  on  the 
freedom  of  (he  press,  Sheridan  exclaimed : 
«f  Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords ;  five 
^em  a  venal.  House  of  Gommona;  giveJhem  a 
tyrannical  Prince ;  give  them  a  truckling  Gourt 
-^and  let  me  have,  an  iinfettered  press,  and  I  will 
defy  them  to  encroach  pne  hair's  breadlli  on  the 
liberties  of  ^nglaidd. 

/  c«  BE  CLOTHKP  WITH  fiimiLlTY.^' 

**  i  prayed  for  direction,  and  saw  clearly,  t|i&^ 
plainness  of  dress  and  behaviour  best  became  a 
Ghristian,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1,  The  'Aposde  expressly  forbids  women  pro- 
fessing godiineiis,  to  Jet  their  adorning  be  in 
apparel,  allowing  them  no  other  ornament  than 
that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 

2.  I  saw  the  reasonablenese  of  the  commahd, 
andqiroved  it  good  for  a  proud  heart  to  wear  the 
plain  and  modest  livery  of  God^s  children. 

,  3;  It  tended  to  open  my  mouth,  for  wheii  I 
appeared  like  the  world,  in  Babylonish  garments, 
I  hdd  its  esteem,  and  knew  not  how  to  part  with 
it.  But  when  I  shewed  by  my  appearance  that 
I  considered  myself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner, 
done  can  know  (but  by  trying)  what  an  influ- 
ence  it  has  on  our  whole  conduct,  and  what  a 
fence  It  IS,  |o  keep  us  from  sinking  into  the  spirit 
of  th6  world.  ^  For  there  is  no  medium ; -they 
who  are  conformed  to  the  fashions,  >custom9  and 
maxims  of  the  world,  most  embrace  the  spirit 
ijso,  and  they-  shall  find  the  esteem  they  seek, 
for  the  world  will  love  its  o^n.  But  let  them 
also  remember  this  word,  '  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God/ 

4.  I  saw  myself  as  a  steward,,  who  most 
render  an  account  for  every  talent  and  that  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  the  smiles  of  God  on 
every  moment  of.  my  time  or  penny  of  money 
which  I  laid  out.  ^  >  • 

"  •  9.  I  saw  clearly  that  the  helping  my  fellow 
creators  in  their  need,  was  both  more  rational 
.and  more  pleasant  than  'spending  my  substance 
on  superfluities ;  and  as  I  am  commanded  to  love 
my  neighbour  as  myself,  and  to  consider  all  done 
to  the  household  of  faith  as  done  to  Christ,  surely 
I  ought  not  only  to  suffer  my  superfluity  to  give 
way  to  their  necessity,  but  also  (as  occasion  may 
require,)  my  necessities  to  their  extremities. 

6.  But  it  is  not  only  the  talent  of  money,  but 
of  time,  which  is  thrown  away  by  conformity  to 
the  world,  entangling  us  in  a  thousand  little 
engagements,  which  a  dresS  entirely  jdain,  cuts 
through  at  once. 

7.  The.  end  usually  proposed,  by  young  per* 
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son*  in  their  dress,  is  such  as  a  devout  soul 
voold  disapprove.  A  heathen  may  say,  it  will 
promote  my  being  oemf^rtaUy  setded  in  life ; 
but  I  believe  the  Lord  appoints  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  and  that  *  JVo  good  thing  will  he 
withhold  from  those  who  walk  upnghily:  I 
havd  therefore  nothing  to  do,  but  to  commend 
myself  to  God,  in  holy  obedience,  and  to  leave 
every  step  of  my  life,  to  hfe  guided  by  his  will. 
I  will  therefore  make  it  my  rule,  to  be  clean  and 
neat,  but  in  ihe  plainest  thing*/ according  to  my 
station :  and  whenever!  diought  on  the  sy^ect, 
these  words  would  pass  through  my  mind  with 
power.  Far  bo  the  holy  women  of  old  'adorned 
themselves:'.  Mart  PLETdHM. 
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In  our  29th  number,  an  article  wjis  introduced,— 
*•*  Sketches  of  the  history  of  education,"— which 
from  its  lengthy  may  possibly  have  deterred,  soma 
of  o.ur  readers  from  its  oareful  perusal.  The  im^ 
pprtanoe  of  tbre  subj^t  appears  sufficient  to  justify 
the  editor  in  submitting  a  few  observatitm^  though 
a  Uttle  out  of  season,  to  the  consideration  of  his 
Yeitders.  ■      ^' 

In  every  community  the  proper  edu6atioh  of  the 
youth  must  necessarily  be  cbnsidered  an  object  of 
primary  importance.  Among  the  Carribs,  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  (he  western  world,  we  are  told  that 
at  an  early  period  the  food  of  tlie  boys  was  sos^ 
ponded  aloft,  and  the  hardy  urchins  were  required 
to  pierce  it  with  their  arrows,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  eat.  Among  unteivilized  nations,  m 
general,  the  endurance  of  pain  -without  flinching, 
or  evidence  of  Weakness,  usually  oonstitutes  a  part 
of  the  education  of  youth.  With  them,"  a<  with 
the  most  civilized  and  refined,  "flie  object  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  move,  In  a  community  of  Christians,  the  pri^ 
mary  object  of  parents  and  teachers  bugh,t  un- 
questionably to  be,  to  impress  on  the  m^inds  of 
their  youthful  charge,  both  by  precept  and  ex* 
ample,  the  grjeat  principlefl  of  Christianity  $  and  to 
inculcate  those  habits  of  rectitude  which  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  when  followed  and  obeyed, 
never  faihi  to  establish.  It  was  tl^e  testimony  of  the 
Most  High  respecting  his  servant  Abraham,  tliat 
he  would  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  should  kdejp  the  way  of  tho 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  that  th^  Lord 
might  bring  i^pon  Abraham  that  which  he-  had 
spoken  of  him.  And  a  prominent  part  of  the 
mission  of  John,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  'just,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 


But  the  establishment  of  sound  religiove  senti- 
ments and  habits,  though  an  essential,  Is  nottbe 
only  object  of  the  education  of  youth.  The  ao 
qixinitioa  of  knowledge  to  qualify  theit\  for  occupying 
with  advantage,  thmr  respective  stations  u  Hfe,  is 
the  pert  which  semindrtes  are^usnally  eipseted  to 
supply.  In  th^  article  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  w^  find  that  Luther,  the  great  reforaier  of 
-education  as  well  as  of.  religion,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  children  of  the  poor,  wh<^86  lives  were  of 
course,  expected  to  be  passed  mostly  in  toil,  ouglit 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning:,  the  rest  being  employed  in  occupations 
piepamtory  to  their  future  .engagements  ia  life. 
This  suggests  v  considenttkm,  which  is  probably 
^worthy  of  more  atte^on  from  those  who  have  ths 
oVfersis^  of  youth,  than  it  has  usually  obtsmed. 

The  declaration  of  our  Saviour;  the  poor  ye 
have  always  ^ith  ^^ou,  must,/rom  the  natnre  of 
thitigs,  be  unalterably  true.  The  great  mt»  of 
men  must  be  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their 
hands  for  their  daily  support,  and.  this  ought  not  to 
be  fosg^tten  in  the  estatlishmmut  of  our  systems 
oC  education.  It  is  usually  admitted  that  in  eiexj 
seminary,  a  part  only  of  the  hours  whidiare  not 
devoted  to  sleep,  can  be  advantageously  eaploysd 
m  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  jdayt  In  schools  there 
are  generally  several  hours  in  each  day  that  are 
unoccupied  in  any  rational  engagenvenls.  When 
boys  spend  the  intervals  of  study  in  any  kind  of 
play,  WQ  inay  reasonably  enquire^  whether  they 
are  fAen  learning  what  they  ought  to  practice  when 
they  beoonae  men.  Are  they  acquiring  a  eapacity 
for  future  useiulness  in  Ufel  The«ieiciss  may 
be  conducive  to  health }  but  diversion,  not  health, 
is  the  object  of  piifsuit.  Would  it  not  he  much 
more  rational  to  furnish  the  exe^ise  essential  to 
health,  through  the  medium- of  some  useful  occupa- 
tion.? If  active  employment,  for  acquiring  the 
means  of  support,  is  to  constitute  the  business  of 
the  man,  can  the  habit  of  industry,  judiciously  dN 
rected,  be  too  early  established  1  If  we  look  into 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  instructed 
and  edited. the  world,  and  inquire  in  what  trait  of 
theit  character  they  all  agree,  we  shall  probably 
find  it  was  Aeir  indefatigable  mdustry.  If,  while 
the  opiniona  and  habits  of  a  cliild  are  forming, 
under  the  eye  of  the  parent  or  tutor,  care  was  taken 
to  impress  the  convictit)n,  that  time  is  not  to  be 
wasted,  but  regularly  directed  to  some  useful  and 
reasonable  object ,  if  they  were  taught  that  the  in- 
tervals of  study  are  to  be  filled  by  useful  labonr, 
and  the  recesses  from  labour  occupied  by  attention 
to  study^  there- is  reason  to  apprehend  that  ths 
soooeeding  generation  woukl  exhibit  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  preeent,  and  the  number  of 
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Idle  and  profligate  characterd  be  seiwibly  diinin- 

fahed. 

But  the  object  principally  in  view,  when  these 
reraarkB  were  commenced,  wa»to  solicit  attention 
to  the  principles  partially  deyeloped  in  Trotzendorf  4 
system. 

In  every  seminary  where  a  large  number  of 
youth  are  collected  together,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  order,  frequenfly  constitute  an  ob- 
ject of  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  'In  the 
gorernrtent  of  schools,  itnot  unfrequently  happens, 
that  (he  teachers  and  ptipils  are  arrayed  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  Tn  despotic  goyfemmentSjthe 
mass  of  the'  people,  if  they  retain  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  men,  must  be\separated  in  feeling  and 
interest,  from  those  in  authority.  But  where 
gt)vernments  are  administered  tip6n  correct  prihci- 
jJes,  and .  exercised  to  promote  the  security  and 
happiness  of  the  pfeopl^  at  large,  evisry  man,  who 
QRderstaods  his  positlpn  in  society,  must  be  con- 
▼inced  that  l^is  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  requires 
il)at  the  government  ^ould  be  sustained.  So  in 
the  eoonomy  of  schools,  of  wliatever  grade  or 
description,  if  the  discipline  is  established  upon 
proper  principles,  and  directed  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, the  pnpiis  ard  no  less  interested  in  its  mJun* 
tenance  than  the  tutors. 

Whatever  the  system  of  ^govertiment  may  be, 
especially  in  lai-ge  seminaries,,  it  is  of  great -im- 
portance, that  it  should  recommend  itself  to  the 
judgment,  both  of  those  wh(5  are- to  administer,  and 
to  those  wlio  are  to  be  subject  to  ft.  Of  course  all 
arbitrary  restraints,  which  ate  not  -founded  upon 
principles  of  justicer  or  necessity,  ought  to  be  rigidly 
excluded.  Supposing  then  the  discipline  adapted 
to  Mts'  le^^itimat^  olyect,-  the  .preservation  afld 
happiness  of  the  pupils,  and  their  advancerhent  in 
the  way  in  whieh  their  own  enlightened  judgment 
trould  convince  them  they  oughtto  go,  an  importatil 
advantage  would  unquestionably  arise,  from  a  ju- 
dicious and  persevering  effort,  to  impress  their 
tniods  with  a  just  conception  of  the  natufe  dnd  ob- 
jeet  of  the  existing  discipline. 

Ih  every  assemblage,  whether  composed  of 
adults  or  of  children,  a  certain  species  of  discipline' 
is  essential,  to  which  men,  no  less  than  children, 
nustsabmit;  tind- that  discipline  b^ing  designed 
to  facilitate  the  attaintaent  of  an. object  which  all 
are  deeirons  to  effect,  the  presiding  officer  who  is 
appomted  to  see  that  order  is  observed,,  is  no  more 
interested  in  its  maintenance,  than  any  otl'er  tnem- 
ber  of  the  assemblage.-  So  in  the  economy  of 
flchoola;  the  great  leading  principle  of  onler  is  the 
law  which  religion  and  morality  enjoins.  Every 
pupii,  who  forms  a  just  estimate  of  things,  must 
'  readily  perceive  that  the  maintenance  of  a  govern- 
tnent  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  violation  of 


the  Divinfe  law,  involves  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  pupils,  4uite  as  fully  i^s  those  of  the  tutors. 
Here  then  there  is  nor  place  for  two  opposite  partie*| 
the  mterests  of  teachers  and  pupfls  are  the  same* 
If  any  disposition  exists  between  them  to  coiwter- 
act  ,eaoh  other,  it  mpst  be  the  result  of  ignorance 
w  perverseness.  And  the  same  or  similar  obsenra- 
tions  may  be  apphed,  to  the  support  of  the  disci- 
plin^,  in  its  various  ramiiicatioils,  whidh  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessarily  antf  clearly  conducive  to 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  pupils. 
The  tiitots  and  pupils,  though  occupying  differoOt 
statioqs>  and  ftcUng  different  parts,  having  essen- 
tially one  object  and  one^  interest,  can  be  arrayed 
against  eao)i  other  from  no  Oth»r  cause  than  errot 
in  judgnteAt,  or  perversity  of  design,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  i 

Now  it  may  be  safdy  admitted,  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  enter  our.  seminaries  of 
learning,  are  virtuously,  rather  than  viciously  m- 
cline^i  ?md  that  where  a  school  isgrossly  corrupt, 
it  has  becorae.so  by  the  influence  of  a  few  j  and 
that  influence  h^4  been  brought  into  operation  by 
instilling  a  belief  that  the  pupils  had  an*  interest  op- 
posed to  th%4  of   the  tutors;    Probably  nothing 
wouM  contribute  niore  to  connterapt  this  infeirence, 
than  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  tutors  of 
a  williiiguess  to  enter,  as  Car  as  possible,  into  the 
feelings  of  their  pupils;  te  listen  paUently  to  their 
complftints,  and  to  redress  there  if  reasonable;  or 
if  they  are^  not,  to  explain  their  utiseundness.    If 
we  would  mke  boys,  and  ghrls  act  like  men  and 
women,  we  should  treat  them  as  such  ;  and  if  we 
desire  thai  they  phguld  detorve  our  confidence,  we 
sheuld  let  them  se^  that  we  are  willing  to  repose 
corifidence  in  them.  The  teacher  who  would  have 
his  authority  respected, 'should  be  careful  never  to 
use  it  capriciously,  and  to  let  his  tnjluctw«  govern  his 
pupils,  whenever  authority  cs^n  be  dispensed  with. 
When  the  concern^  of  a  seminary  are  conducted 
upon  correct  principles,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  may,  by  proper 
attention,  be  convinced  that  it  is  so ;  and  where 
the.  judgment  is' clearly  convinced,  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  is  accomplished.  In  political  soi- 
ende,  the  happiest  government  is  that  which  is  sus- 
tained.by  well  regulated  public  opinion.    So  in  the 
economy  of  seminartes,  the'  most  desirable  disci- 
plinp  is  that  which  i«  supported  by  the  enlightened 
attachment  of  the  pupils.    In  governments  and 
sphbols,  the  more  the  people  or  pupils  govern 
themselves,  by  a  just  regard  to  their  moral  and 
religious  obligations,  without  refe^Bnoe  to  the  re- 
straints V)f  law,  the  better.    In  both  it  is  a  gooi 
maxim',  not  to  legislate  too  much.    In  both,,  au- 
thority is  most  respected,  if  it  appears  only  when 
its  presence  is  needed. 
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The  readers  of  the  Review  were  iaformed  in 
No.  32,  that  on  the  night  of  the  15th  uit.  .eereoty* 
eeyen  elaves  eicaped.fioai  Waahington  in  a  north- 
em  veesel,  but  Were  quickly  captured  by  a  a^eAmer 
and  taken  bac)c  to  the  city.  Though  there  was  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  stfppose  that  the  Edijtor  of 
the  National  Era,  or  any  person  in  his  employmen^i 
was  connected  direicUy-  or  indir^tly.  wjlh  this 
escape,  a  lai^e  company  coUected,  with  an  evi- 
dent design  of  destroying  the  ofiiqe,  ot  induoipg 
the  Bdit^ir  to  remove  from  the  xiistrict  While 
this  measure  was*  pending,  and  before  the  result 
oonld  be  known,  J.  P.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire, 
offered  for  the  consideiation  of  the  Senate,  ii  bill 
copied  aubstantially  ^froma  law  existing  in  litary- 
laml,  to  render  corporations  responsible  for  j^roperty 
destroyed  by  a  mob. 

Thoogh  the  act  proposed  was  similar  in  its  pro- 
▼isions,  not  only  to  the  Maryland  law,  but  to  laws 
now  in  force  in  a  number  of  states,  and  evidently 
designed  to  serure  the  property  of  peaceable  citi- 
rcns  against  the  assaults  of  lawless 'depredators, 
the  southern  members  ^ere  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation,  and'  denounced  the  movement 
as  an  unauthorized  invasion  of  their  rights.  This 
drew  from  John  Davis^  of  Massachusetts,  some 
temperate  and  judiciotifr  remarks,  of  whi6h  a  s^nt" 
mary  is  given  in  the  present  number  at  page  533; 

Of  the  fate  of  these  recaptured  slaves^  a  mourn- 
ful account  is  given  in  a  letter  dated  22d  ult, 
from  J.  S.  Slingerland,  Member  of  Congress  fron\ 
New  York,  and  published  in  the  Albany  Evening 
'        Journal. 

He  states  that  on  the  eviening  of  (he  21st,  as  he 
was  passing  near  the  ^ail^oad  depot,  he  saw  a  large 
number  of  colouted  persons"  round  one  of  the  cats, 
some  of  whom  were  exhibiting  strong  manifeefta- 
tipns  of  grief,  which  induced  him  to  draw  nearer 
and  examine  the  cause.  *  In  the  car,  tipon  which 
their  attention' was  fixed,  he  found  fifty  colour^ 
persons,  some  of  whom  were  nearly  as  white  as 
himself.  They  were  mostly  composed  of  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  attempted  to  gain  tlieir  liberty  in 
the  Pearl.  About  half  of  them  were  females,  a 
few  of  whom  were  slightly  tinged  with  the  African 
hue,  and  were  beautiful  and  finely  formed.  The 
men  were  ironed  together,  and  the  whole  group 
looked  sad  and  dejected.-  In  the  midst  of  t^e  car 
stood  the  notorious  slave-dealer  of  fialtiraore,  who 
had  purchased  the  men  and  women  around  him, 
and  was  about  taking  his  departure  for  Georgia. 
Some  of  the  coloured  people,  both  on  the  outside 
and  within  the  car,  were  weeping  bitterly.  It  ap- 
peared that  many  families  were  on  the-  point  of 
separation.  Wives  were  there  to  take  leave  of 
their  husbands,  and  husbands  of  their  *  wives  j 
children  of  their  parents,  and  parents  of  their 


children*  The  teaderest  ties  of  huInani^r  weni 
ruthlessly  severed  by  this  brutalizing  traffic.  A 
man,  in.  the  meri^ifin  of  life,  beeped  to  see  hii»  wife. 
He  protested  that  she  was  free }  that  she  h^  free 
papers,  and  was  torn  away:  from  him  and  k>cked 
up  in  jaif.  He  clambered  uptOi>ne'of  thewin- 
dowe  to  see  her,..ah.d  as  she  waa  reaching  forward 
her  hand  to  him,  tll^  slaredealer  ordered  hiia 
doyirn .  The  husband  and:  wife,  with  teara  stream* 
ing  d^u  their  cheeka,  besought  him  to  pennit 
them  to  speak  to  each  other }  but.he  ws^  knocked 
down  from  jthe  c»r  and  ordered  away. 
, .  -  What  render;  this  cas^  mere  intensely  p^nfol  is, 
that  a  number  of  these  slaves  were,  previously  to 
their  attempted  elopelnent,  in  a  state,  of  comparap 
live  «omfort,  bein^  employed  as  domestics  in  fami- 
lies, and  quite  uniux^uainted  with  the  toils  and 
pi'ivation^  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  In  the 
cane  or  cotton-iield^  of  the  soutli  and  west. 
.  The-iieaviest  denionciatioQa  afe  Ihnndered  foitk 
by  the  advt^cales  of  slavery  .^gainst  those  whitei 
^ho  were  eiigaged  in  tlus  abortive  attempt  to 
secure  ,the  freedom  of  the  fugitives.  With  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  inconsistency  of  slavey 
with  the  principles.and  spirit  of  the  Christiaa  re* 
ligion,  we  freely  admit  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
method  of  seeking  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  system. 
The  cause  of  universal,  emancipation  is  too  good  to 
'coort  or  tolerate  alliance  with  any.  other  than  open 
and  hQnou^^bl0  means.  The  man  of  correct  moral 
principles  will  render  either  active  or  passive  ob^ 
dipnce  to  the  laws.  If  they  dem^d  of  himaoy 
act  incompatible  with  his.  oonvictions^of  religiooi 
obligation,  (hey  will  be  met  by.  open  refusal  aod 
manly  remonstrance,  not  by  secret  and  funire 
violation.^  Such  Was  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
wlien  commanded  to  teach  no  more  in  the  oasie 
of  Jesus.  '        , 

But  what^re.we  tP  think  of  the  religion  and  hu- 
manity of  those  who  have  ^ndemned  their  poor 
trembling  dependents  to  the  pangs  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration, from  all  that  nature  holds  dear,  aod  to  the 
horrors  of  an  untrietd  servitude,  under  a  buroiiig 
sun,  because,  they  had  .caught  a  little  of  that  lore 
of  freedom;  which  they  could  not  fail  to  hear  ex- 
tolled as  the  choicest  of  blessings,  living  as  they 
did  in  the  capital  of /a  nation  >  loudly  proclaiming 
itself  the  most  free  and  enlightened  on  the  globe* 
The  indurating  influence  of  slavery  is  forcibly 
illuBtrated  by  the  faot,  stated  in  the  letter  aboTO 
noticed,  that  the  first  who  struck  a  bargain  with 
the  Baltimore  trader,  was  a  professed  minister  of 
the  gospel ;  and  that  another,  bearhig  a  similar 
appellation,  entered  into  friendly  and  familiar  con- 
versation with  this  tradlBr,  while  surrounded  by 
his  weeping  captives,  apparently  as  unmoved  by 
the  heart-rending  scene  before  them,  as  if  llw 
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▼ictiine  had  been  cattle  6r  swine,  k  it  not  time 
for  the  advocates  of  humanity  to  arise  and  declare 
that  the  capital  of  the  United  States  s^U  no  longer 
be  disgraeed  with  ^  system  so  jevolting  to  the  seD- 
tifivdnt^  of  a  Christian  and  cirilized  community  ? 
And  while  we  indulge  a  feeling  of  ^arimingled  ab- 
horrence for  the  cruelties  whicfr  slavery  carries  in 
its  train,  xnay-^e  not  justly  bring  the  qaest]<3n  se-. 
rioualy  home,  what  is  it  th^t  giv^s  vitality  to  the 
system  1  By  whose  capital  is  it  supportea,  and  by 
Trhose  Custom  is  it  fed?  How' long  could  slavery 
l>e  maintaiaed  in  this  country  if  left  to  Its  avowed 
defender^  unaided,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
ihose  who  oonsoieittiously  believe  that  personal 
freedom  is  an  inalienable,  right  ?    , 

From,  the  oepious  notices  of  the  life  of  William 
Allen,  which  are  found  in  preceding  numbers 
of  the  Review^  -our  readers  may  probably  not' 
ezpeot  to  meet  with  anything  further  on  the  sub- 
ject* Yet  when  we  consider  the  remarkable  ac- 
tivity of  this  Friend — the  space  which  he  occupied, 
not  only  among  the  energetic  philanthropists 'of 
hisday,  but  in  the  most  important  cotiqerns  of' our 
own  religious  society*— the  firraqees  with  which  he 
maintained  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  ^riends^and 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  employed 
bis  eztiaordinary  influenoe  over  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth,  to  promote  Ihe' happiness  of  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  men^t  is  apprehended 
that  many  readers  of  the  Review  will  feel  an  in- 
terest ^in  the  pernsal'of  the  account  which  was 
given  of  him  by  Xh,e  Friends  among  whom'  hfe  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  actrve  and  useful  life,  and 
who  wer9  of  course  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his 
oharaoter  and  apjpreciate  the  value  of  his  religious 
tenrices.  We  have  therefore  inserted  in  the  pre- 
■ent  Bomber  a  part  of  th|e  testimony  of  Grace 
Obarch  Street  Month^y  Meeting  respecting  him. 

llAaaicny — At  Friends''  Meeting,  Cinoinnati, 
Ohitf^  on  Fifth  dav,  the  ^7th  ult.,  Isaac  C.  Fallis, 
to  MiJiT  C,  daognter  of  Joseph  BonsaU.  *- 

DrxD,— On  the  20th  of  Second  ro6nth  last,  aged 
•6  years,  at  his  residence  in  Hannibal,  If  issouri, 
Thomas  Alsiiiobt,  a  membet  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  withm  a  few  years  from  the 
north  pf  England.         ^ 

— — ,  In  Weai«,  N.  H.,  on  the.  fid  of  ,4th  month, 
RsBccoA  B.,  wife  of  Moses  Sawyerj  aged  36. 

This  dear  friend^  by  the  sweetness  of  herdispo* 
skioo.  and  the  unassumini;  gentleness-of  heir  man- 
ners, had  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
Guaintances.  Particularly  was  she  the  friend  of 
the  Borrowing  and  the  oppressed ;  and  in  the  spirit 
of  her  Divine  Master  "  spoke  gently  to  the  erring." 
For  the  restomtion  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
appetite,  and  for  the  deliveiance  of  the  bondman^ 
sne  was  ever  ready  to  do  what  she  thqught  was 
Inquired  of  her,  an^  endeavoured  to  interest  her 


friends  also  in  their  behalf.  ^  Although  bound  to 
this  world  by  many  strong  lies,  she  was  enabled, 
thrt)ngh  Div'me  Goddness,  to  sever  them  all,  and 
yield  up  her  own  will  in  entire  submission  to  the 
win  of  vher  Heavenly  Father.  In  her  last  sickness 
she  observed  that  she  felt  as  thpugh  she  might 
almost  be  compared  to  thtf  barren  fig  tree — that  it 
wa)i  only  through  the  atoniug  meditation,  of  her 
Saviour  she  hoped  for  finsl  acceptan<{e.  But  such 
was  her  assurance  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  that  she  completely  triumph^ 
ed  over  Death,  and  often  expressed  a  wish  to  de- 
part ;  hat  earnestly  desired  to  be  preserved  in  pa- 
tience until 'it  should  please  Him  to  take  her  home. 

She  was  anxiims  not  to  say  a  word  too  much ; 
but  wheti  her  duty  was. made  clear,  she  was  faith- 
ful in  bestowing  advice  and  admonition  on  her 
.friends  and  haighboursv  This  she  was  enabled  to 
do  much  to  her  satisfaction,  aud^  we  trust,  to  their 
instruction  i^nd  encouragement. 

A  few  hoara  before  her  decease,  she  remarked 
that  she  bblieved  her  work  was  dofie,  and  desired 
her  husband  and  friepds  to  be  resigned',  to  the 
separation.  After  much  bodily  suffering,  but  in  a 
peaceful  state  of  mind,  fully  conscious  that  her 
earthly  prilgriihage  was  about  to  close,  she  rassed 
calmly  away  to  rest  in  "  the  bosopi  of^  hey  Father 
and  her  God."  Her  peaceful  resignation  and 
triumphant  end,  exemplify,  as  we  believe,  the  truth 
of  that  consoling  assurance,  /'  Blesied  are  the  dead 
who  die  iifi  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from  their  labours 
and  their  works  do  ibllow  them*" 


.  FiOm  the  We«fin!n«t«r  Berlew. 
ANIMAL  INSTINCTS. 

After  aU  that  has  been  written  by  naturalists 
and  philosophers  upon,  the  subject  of  Instinct* 
Paley^s  definition  of  that  faculty  is  perhaps  the 
bett  ill  few  words  that  has  been  given.  He 
says^  '*  An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  ex- 
periencei  and  independent  of  instruciion :"  and 
it  is  a  want  of  attention  to  this  simple  proposi- 
tion that  has  led  to  the'confounding  two  perfectly 
disLtinct  faculties — ^Instinct  and  Reason.  For 
wKile  Instiiiet,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Wliately,  is  invariably  a  blind  impulse  *^  towards 
some  end  which  the  agent  does  not  aim  at  or 
perceive/*  Reason^  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
^aid  to  lead  the  agent  to  take  certain  steps,  in 
order  to  brin^  shout  some  end  which  he  dou  aim 
at  and  perceive. 

'It  is  the  confusion  o(  ideas  above  spoken  of 
which  has,  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  by  the  inferior  animals.  Mjin,  claiming 
for  himself  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason, 
as  raising  him'high  in  the  scale  of  being  above 
**  the  beasts  that  perish,*'  has  been  but  too  ready 
to  refer  all  their  4M(tions  to  the  ^  blind  impulse  '* 
by  him  named  instind  ;  but,  properly  studied, 
how  many  animal  actions  m|iy  be  discovered, 
which  by  no  possibility  can  be  referred  to  **a 
propensity  prior  to  experience,"  biit  which  are 
readily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
the  result  either  of  insUruction  or  of  reflection ! 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instances  are  oq 
record  of  departure  from  their  customary  iastino(r 
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prompted  modes  of  *  nidificatton.  Mr.  Coach 
gives  the  fpUowing  anecdote  of  a  manin,  whose 
proceeding  was  certainly  the  result  of  the  exer- 
cise of  some  facuUj  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere 
instinct. 

**An  instance  is  remembered,  where,  fiDiri 
some  such  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  theistabili^ 
of  the  edifice,  a  martin  had  recourse  to  the  worn 
derful  expedient  of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a^ 
binding  beam,  along  the  curve  of  tha  structure  1 
The  ends  were^  it  seems,  secured  without  diffi-> 
culty ;.  but  the  efforts  of  the  little  builder  to  bend 
down  the  arch,  formed  by  (he  rising  of  the  mid- 
dle, were  in  vain ;  for,  whenever  the  preraure 
wds  removed,  it  persisted'in  maiataining  its  eias* 
ticity.  The  baffled  bird  glanced  about,  as  if  ia 
contemplation  of  the  difficulty,  ^ud^se^ed  ready 
to  receive  any  suggestion  which  might  be  offered 
till,  tired  of  watching  the  inirariable  r6Sult  of  so 
many  efforts  made  in  vain,  the  dbserver  walked 
on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two  aAef  wards,  the 
little,  architect  was  observed  to  have  resorted  to 
the  only  plan  which  could' be,  e^fiectUal ;  he  had. 
left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a  little 
from  the  mortart  and  the  structure  was  complete 
at  last." 

In  the  above  case  of  the  martin,  ^e  inflnence 
of  both  instinct  and  reasoiriinrtt  be  recognised ; 
by  the  otie  faculty  the  bird  was  prompted  to 
build  its  nest;  by  tlie  otb«r  it  wa^  tadght  both 
the  necessity  of  deviaiibg  from,  its  usual  plan  of 
building,  and  the  only  method  of  subduing  a  Re- 
fractory adjunct,  and  rendering  it  subservient  to 
the  purpose  for  which  iit  was  employed.' 

A  similar  combination  of  the'  infiiience  of 
instinct  and  reason,  is  evinced  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  bird  namefd  in  the  following  extract :  like- 
wise from  Mr.  Couqh's  rohime.  •    ^ 

**  TJie  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  {Tardus  visci- 
i>orus)  is  also  sometimes,  modified -^ according  to 
circumstances,  and  evidently  from  a  calculation 
bf  what  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected 

Eoung  ones  may  require.  Its  usual  site  for 
uilding  is  among  the  fiirmer  branches  of  a  tree, 
with  little  regard  to  concesrlment ;  where,  trust- 
ing to  the  support,  aftbrded  by  those  diverging 
branches,'il  does,  not  follow  the  example'  of  its 
kindred  speeies,  in  strengthening  the  edifice  with 
a  lining  of  plaster.  On  one  occasion,  howe^er^ 
an  otherwise  excellent  situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay 
under  the  inconvenience  of  having  too  \<ride  a 
space  between  two  out  of  the  four  surroiinding 
props ;  and  this  portion  of  the  structure  was  ac- 
cordingly the  only  part  that  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  firm  layer  of  clay. '^ 

Among  quadrupeds,  mstances  of  the  exercise 
of  this  superior  faculty,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  actions  f^om  the  mere  instinctive 
prompting  of  animal  nature,*  especially  ^mong 
the  domesticated  species,  io  frequently  occiir, 
that  no  one  t^an  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many 
eases  in  point.  The  eat  furnishes  three  exam- 
ples so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  offer  fto 


apology  for  introducing  them.  .  The  first  h  re* 
lated  by  Dr.  Whately  in  his  lecture^  from  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge. 

«  This  cat  lived  many  years  in  my  mother's 
family,  and  its -feats  <»f  sagacity  were  witoeued 
by  her«  my  sisters,  and  myself.  It  was  known,, 
not  merely  once  or  twice,  but  hsiiitually,  to  nng 
the  parlour  bell  whenever  it  wished  the  door  to 
be  opened.  ^  Sonie  alarm  was  excited  on  the  fint 
ocoasion  that  it  turned  belKringer.  .  The  family 
had  retired  to  rest»  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  parlour  bell  was  rung  violently  :  the  sleepers 
were  startled  from  their  tepose,  atid  proceeded 
down  stairs  with  poker  apd  tongs,  to  inteniipt,  a^ 
they  thought,  the  predatory,  movement  of  some 
burglar.  Bui  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
discover  that  the  bell  had  beeh  rung  by  pussy, 
who  firequendy  repealed  .the  act  whenerer  she 
wanted  to  get  out^of  the  paiiour.''  . 

The  second  exampbe^  we  qpote  firom  Mr. 
Coqch's  •^lUustritions.'     He  «ays»— 

** There  ,wi^,  .within  my  knowjedge,  in  the 
house  of  my  parentage,  ^  small  cupboard,  in 
which  were  kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  tea-table ;  and  tlie  door  was  confined  with 
a  lock,  which,  from  age  and  frequent  use,  could 
be  easily  made  to  open.  To  save  trouble,  the 
key  ^as-' always  kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  re- 
volved on  a  very  slight  impulse*  It  was  ofbn  % 
sul^ect  of  rematk,  that  the  door  of  tliis.capboan! 
was  found  wide  open,  and  the  milk  or  butter 
gready  diminished,  without  any  imaginable  rea- 
soUf  and  notwithstanding  ^e  persuasion  that  the 
door  had  been  regularly  locked ;  but  it  was  acci- 
dent that  led  to  the  detectioil  of  the  ofiender,  On 
watching  carefully,  the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  her- 
self on  the  table,  and  by  repeated^  patting  on  the 
side  of  the  bow  of  the  key,  il  was  atlastmadeto 
turn,  when  a  slight  pull  on  the  door  caused  it  to 
move  oh  its  hinges.  *  It  had  proved  a  fortunate 
discovery  for  pus8#  for  along  time  before  she  was 
taken  in  the  fact" 

Wo  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  ItfUng  the  lateh  of  the  back-kitchen 
door  of  a  hoose  in  the  country,  and  pushing  open 
the  door,  whenever  he  wished  to  get  in  from  his 
rambles  in  tb^  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss  would 
catch  and  hang  by  the  bqw  of  the  latch  with  one 
paw,  wha,e  .with  the  other  he  would  pull  down 
the  lever,  so*  as  to  raise  the  lateh  widun ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  if  the  door  happened  to  be  shut  at  the  time 
ingress  was  required. 

'  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  ridging  bells 
and  opening  doors  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
avocations  pf  feline  life,  however  convenient  such 
acts  may  prove  to  the  Individuals  practising  them. 
These  actions  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
properly,  coming  nnder  the  denbminationoi 
inlands,  sitace  they  were  evidendy  performed 
under  the  impression  that  certain  consequences 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  such  expwlients: 
the   animals  were,  therefore,  acting  rationally, 
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since  in  all  the  cases  related  they  wete  <^actiD| 
with  a  view  to,  and  foe  the  sake  of,  some  end, 
which  was  perceived  by  them. 

From  t|ie  natare  of  Ihe  medium  inhabited  by 
fishe3%  it  is  more  than  probable  that  ntimerons 
maqifestations  of  instiast  among  them  escape  our 
observation.  Their  migeations  are,  however, 
well  knewi^  to  be  undertaken  in  obedience  to  aa 
instinctive  impuhe  compeUing^  them  to  •  aeek 
proper  l<>calities  for  the  ^pojition*  oC  their -ov^. 
Under  the  influeneeof  thijn  impulse,  many  fishes,, 
u  the  salmon,  freqnenOj^.oVercome  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles ;  bat  It  has  been  reserved  for 
naturalists  of  the  ptesent  day  to  confirm  a  stiil 
more  wonderful  ^spky  of  insiinci  in  these  ani> 
maU,  with  which  the  aiioients  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted^  though  treated  as  fabulous  by 
their  successor.  We  alfaide  to  the  eonstroction 
of  a  nest  by  certain  species  pf  fish  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  ^v^,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed 
and  verified  by  Mr.  Couoh  himself ;  the  follow- 
ing accounts  we.  give  from  his  book :.  . 

"  The  first  -minutely-recorded  observation  of 
this  habit  ifl  found  in  a  little , magazine,*  *  The 
Youth's  Instraetor,'  for  the  year  1834;  and 
though  the  writer  is  clearly  unacquainted  vi^ith 
Natural  History  as  a  science,  his  observations 
hear  much  of  the  character  of  truth,  and  may  he 
easily  either  corroborated  or  set  aside  as  untrue 
by  those  who  are  more  favourably  placec^'  for 
observation.  •  The  prickle-fish  z^-in^  large  dock 
for  shippiag  on  the  river  Thames*  thousands  of 
these  fish  w^e  bred  some  years  ago ;  and  I  have 
often  amosc^  myself  for  hours  by  observing, 
them.  While  .  miMtitude^  have  been  enjoying 
themselves  near  the  shore,  i^the' warm  sunshine, 
others  have  been  busily  engaged  in  making  their 
nests,  if  a  neat  it  may  be  called.  Iteonsi^  of 
the  very  naiauteat  pieces  of  straw,  or  sticks,  the 
exact  cokrar  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water^  en  whioh.it  was  laid:  so  thiit  it  was  next, 
to  an  impossibility  for  any  one  to  discover  the 
nest,  unleas  th^  saw  the  fish  at  work,'Or  observ: 
ed  the  eggB,  The  nest  is  something  laiger  than 
a  shilling,  and  has  a  top  or  cover,,  with,  a  bole  in 
the  centre,  about  the  aizeof  a.yery  small  nuty  in 
which  are  deposited  the  eggs,  or  sp^wii.  This 
opening  is  frequently  coocealed  by  drasving  small 
firagments  over  it  ^  hot  this;  is  not  always  the 
case.  Many  times  have  t  taken  up  the  nest,  and 
throivn  the  ^Qgs  to  the*  multitude  asoond,  which 
^y  inat^tly  devoured  with  die  greatest  v>otBr 
city.  These  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  p<»ppy 
s^eds,  and  of  a^bri^t yellow  colour;  but  I  have 
at  times  seen  them  almost  black,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  an  indication  that  they  are  approaching 
to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed  that  the 
fish  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force,  when  con- 
veyiog-  the  material  to  its  destination.  When 
the  fish  was  about  an  inch  fnmi  the  nest,  it  sud- 
denly darted  at  Ihe  spott  and  left  t^  tiny  fcqg- 
ment  in  its  place ;  after  which  it  would  be  en- 
gaged for  half  a  minute  in  adjoaiing  it*    The 


nest^  when  t^ken  up,<Hd  not  separate,  but  hung 
together  like  a  piece  of  wood." 

'  T)ie  Allowing  moat  inte)resting  account  of  the 
nidificatioa-Of  fishes  originally  appeared  as  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Insticutionof  Corn- 
wall from  the  pen  of  the  anther's  son*  Mr.  B* 
Qt,  Cottchrand  was  subsequently  .republished  in 
the  *  Zoologist.'  As  the  author  himself  has  yeri- 
fied  the  greater  part  of  his  son's  <observations» 
dieir  aeeairacy  may  be  depeiided  on* 

^«  Mitring  the  summers  of  1843  and  2  843* 
while  searching  for  the  naked  moUasks  of  the 
county),  I  oceiuBicmally  discovered  portions  of 
sea-weed  and  the  common  coralline  [CoralHn^ 
oJinfMrfts)^  hanging  lTom^theL  rocks  in  pear- 
shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled  with  each 
otlier.  .  On  one  occasion,  having  observed  that 
the  mass  was  very  curiously. bound  together  by 
a  slender  silken-looking  Uiread,  it  was  torn  open^ 
and  the  centre  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
mass  t>f  ^  transparent  ambei^«oloured  ota,  each 
being  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Though  examined  on  the  spot  witlr  a  lens,  no- 
thing  could  .  be  discovered  to  indicate  their 
character;  they  were,  however,  kept  in  a  basin, 
and  daily  supplied  with  sea-water,  and  eventually 
pn>ved  to  be  the  young  of  some  fish.  The  nest 
varies  9  great  deal  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  six 
inched  in  length  or  four  iiiches  in  breadth ;  it  is 
pear-shaped,  and  cdmp'osed  of  sea-weed,  or  the 
common,  eoraUine,  as  theyvhang  suspepded  from 
the  rock.  They  are  brought  together,  without 
being  detaehed  from  their  places  of  growth,  by  a 
delicate  opaque  white  thread.  <This  thread  is 
highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles  silk  both 
in  appearance  and  textui«;  thisisbroughtround 
the  plants  and  tigfady  binds  thein  together,  phint 
after  plant,  till  the  ova,  which  are  deposited  early, 
ate  completely- hidden  from  view.  This  silk- 
like threadis  passed  in  all  directions  through  and 
aroiund  thelbass  in  a  very  complicated  manner. 
vAt  first  the  thread  is  semi-fluid,  but  by  exposure 
it-Bolidifies,  and  hence  Contracts  and*  binds  the 
substances  forming  the  nest  so^osely  together 
that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
and  may  be  thrown  carelessly  about  without 
derangement;  In  the  centre  are  deposited  the 
ova,^ery  similar  to  Utie  masses  of  frog-spawn  in 
ditches/ 

<*Some  of  these  neets  are  formed  in  pools, 
and  are  eonaeqaently  always  in  water ;  others 
are  frequently  to  be  found  between  tide-marks,  in 
situations  wheri)  they  hang  dry  for  several  honrs 
in  the. day;  l>ut  whether  in  the  water,  or  liable 
to  hang  dry,  they  are  always  watched  by  the 
adult  animal.  On  one  occasion  I  repes^edly 
visited  one  every  day  for  three  weeks,  and  inva- 
riably found  it  yarded  #  On  sevei^  occasions 
I  laid  the  eggs  bare,  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  nest,  but,  when  this  was  discovered,  great 
exertions  were  instantly  made  to  recover  them. 
By  the  moutii  of  the  fish  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing weve  agam  drawn  together,  and  other  por- 
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tions  torn  from  their  aftachmeiit8,<ftnd  brought 
orer  the  orifice,  till  the  ova  were  agnn  hid  from 
▼iew.  And  as  ^reat  force  was  soirieiimee  necee- 
sarf  td  effect  this,  the, fish  would  thrust  itsenout 
into  the  nest  ai  far  as  ihe  eyes,  and  then  jerk 
backwards  till  tha' object  was-  effected.  While 
thus  engaged  it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  %ken  m 
the  hand,  but  repelled  any  attack  fisade  on  th^ 
nest,  and  quitted  not  its^  post  so  long  as  I  rediai^ 
ed  ;  and  to  those  nests  that  wete  left  dry  between 
tide^marks,  the  guardian  fish  always  returned 
with  the  returning  tide^  nor  did  they  quit  their 
post  to  any  great  distance,  till  again  QanW^way 
by  the  receding  tide^*' 

The  same  gentleman  states  thathehns  obsery- 
ed  another  kind  of  n^t  which  showed. ^cofi- 
siderably  less  dkilL  in  the  fabrication,  but  more 
perseveranee  and  continued  energy.  These 
were  formed  of  the  commoqi  coralline,  forced  into 
a  cavity  or  crevice  of-  a  roc^ :.  but  aa  thcr  eocal- 
line  used  in  the  co|istrucfioa  of*  these  las\  des* 
cribed  neets  is  sometimes  not  to-  be  found  wi^in 
otie  or  two  hundred  feet,  it  mvst- be  gradually 
gathered^and  bronght.  from  -a  distance ;  and  as 
the  quantity  is  laif e  it  showaan  intelligence  and 
perseverance  truly  womte^ful*^*      "" 

{tb  bf  eotttloaiBd.) 


-    From  the  Loodott  Piiend. 
ACCOUNT  OF  A  HOOPfeR  OR  ^TILD  SWAN, 

NBARLT  SBVSfTTEAJts'zN  THE  POSSESSION  Ot  REAR- 
ADMIRAl.  WEBLKT  PARRY. 

The  winter  .of  Id^-^  was  >r^markably 
severe,  and  eepeciaUy  so  for  South  Wales,  where 
the  climate  is  geo^r^ly  mild  and  humid.  There 
had  been  numerous  flocks  of  wild  geese  and 
other  northern  bixds,  includifl^  the  hooper  or 
wild  swan,  on  the  river  Tivy  and  its  tributary 
streams  e  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  ^hot  at  and 
secured  by  Samuel  B.  Shirreff,  of  Strad- 
more,  Cardigai|shire,  whose  residence  was  on 
the  banJM'  of  that  rtyer.  The  male  bird  was 
merely  wounded  in  the  pinion ;.  the  female  ttn-> 
fortunately  too  severely  so  to  survive.  Mr. 
Shirrefif  presented  the  other .  to  my  father,  the 
late  Rear:Admiral  Webley  Parry,  of  Noyadd 
Trefann,  in  the  same  county,  in  tbe  hope  that 
he  niight  be  sutficienlly  tamed  tu  jmt  on  n  'piaee 
of  ornamental  water  near  the  ho«ise«  .        ^  ^ 

The  extreme  wikkees  and  fineness  of  ihis 
bird,  if  approached,  was  .remarkable,  flying  at 
every  person,  who  came  near  his  domicile.  We 
placed  him  in  a  sniall  yard,  with  an  open  shed 
for  him  to  retire  to.  It  was  maqy  days  before 
we  could  induce  him  to  eat  anytliing/ as  we 
were  quite  igiiorant  of  his. natural  food  we  feared 
he  would  be  atarved  to  death,  hut  fortnnataly  be 
began  to  eat  traa  biscuit  soaked  in  w4teri  which 
he  continued  to  live  upon  for  some  months. 
After  being  kept  in  this  place.ior  n^ove  tfanatwo 


months,  and  hemgftn  we  thonght  tolerably  tame^ 
we  put  him  on  the  pie,ce  of  water  before  named, 
but  no  sooner  wm  he  on  tiia  native  element 
than  a(l  his  .natural  wil^nesiT  seemed  to  return : 
he  made  his,  way  down  to  a  stream  which  ran 
info  the  Tivy,  on*  which  .fiver  he  was  canght, 
-  making  hie  way  towards,  the  seat  ^  biooght 
back  again.         .  *      '       '    . ' 

^Ihortly  after  thie^  an  aocidenC  happing  to 
ihp  embankment,  the  piece  of  w^ater 'became  dry, 
and  ''Dam"  as  be  was  called^  was  brought  ii|> 
to  the  housed  and  ]iad  to  content  himself  *m  the 
circumscribed  linitsof 'the  stable  and  poultry 
yardsi  together  with  the  fann*ynrd  pond.  From 
the  number  of  people  conetanily  passing  and 
ir^paSslng  there,  and  his  long  sc^oum,  he  be- 
came ^esceniwily  tam^,  went  to  bed  wiUi  the 
poultry,  came  when  called,  would  feUovui 
aboQt,-and  knew  his  way  around  the  piemisef 
as  well  as  the  do^.  After  a  while  he  retnmed 
to  htS4>ld  quarters,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  never  but  oqoe.  attempted  to  escape, 
though  he  would  ecoasionally  take  a  fl%ht  roond 
^the  w^ter  and  alight  again :  at  the  ti^e  alluded 
to  he.  would  doubdessJy  have  returned,  but  in 
his  flight  he  alighted  at  a  farm  ndt  far  from 
Noyadd,  when  he  wa5i  immediately  caught  and 
shut  up,  and  notice  eent  to  us  of  his  capture.  I 
went  to'fetch  him,  knowing  he  would  follow  roe, 
and  on  my  w^y  saw  faim  beings  driven  home  hj 
a  bay  't  but  no  sooner  did  he  eatclr  sight  of  me, 
than  he  commenced  half  running,  half  flying 
^toward?  me,  making-  that  Temarkable  tmmpel* 
sound  h^  was  in  Jthe  liabit  of '  doing  when 
pleaised,  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  dts* 
tanoe  by  my  .side.  He  knew  all  the  servants 
and  labourers^  never  molesting  themi  whilst 
ev^ry  9tf9mger^  whether  gentle  "br  simple,  eqnes* 
triap  or  pedestrian,  he  invariably  atiaeked  if  he 
could,  •especially  ahy  ragged  pers<»n :  he  was 
rather  tlie  ietfCP  of  our^isitor^,  as  he  would  ire- 
quentTy,  like  a  watchKiog,  dispute  the  entranr^ 
with  Ihem :  he  knew  every  member  of  the 
family^  at  a' considerable  distance,  whether  on 
foot  or  on  horsebaek,  ^nd  Would  frequentlj 
leave  ihe  Vater  to  come  and  meet  us,  or  walk 
by  our  side  talking  qlII  ihe  time.  He  was  lord 
of  his  ewn  doinain,  and  especially  jealous  of 
any  animal  approaohing.  its  banks,  generally 
taking  t|he  trouble  to  swim  fro^i  the  fordiest  end 
to^drive  them:aifay:  be  was  so  well  known  by 
cows  and  ^rsep  tbat  they  generally  decamped 
on  his  approach.' 

Li  tbe.spHug  of  the  year  he  required  little  or 
no  .feeding,  finding,  sufficient  sustenance  oh  the 
tadpol^  and  oiher  water  animals  abqhdant  at 
that  season;  he  would  eat  anykindof  gfaiBfand 
was  particnlarly  fond  of  bread,  which  be  would 
eaf^out  of  our  bands:  he  was  as  sociable  as  a 
dog  and  nearly  lis  attached :  whenever  the  en- 
trance-gate was  left  open  he  would  make  his 
^way  upto  the  house;  he  always  found  out 
which  voom  we  were  sitting  in,  and  would  call 
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under  the  windows  and  peep  in,  and  would  not 
\>e  satisfied  without  having  something  giyeft  to 
him ;  htf  MrouUf  th^n  lieT  down  under  them, 
seemingly  satisfied  if  he> could  be  near' us.  In 
the^summer  time;  when  the  doo^s  w^re  ppen,  he 
'Would  frequenlty  walk  into- the  house,  and  even 
round  the  breakfastrtahle.  0I\^  ^hen  ^  my 
mother  was  dmusiog  herself  a(  her  flowier-beds^ 
he  woidd  ^ee  iier,  come  ^up  frpm  the  if ater, 
wait  at^  the  gate  to  be  let  in,  and  then  come  up 
and  lie  down  close  to  h^.  -Never  so  happy  lur 
wheoxBear  ne,  he  would  sit  under  the  windowir 
or  on  the  steps  for  hours  if  allowed,  and'  each 
year  increiised  his  atiainhmeiit  and  sagacity.    . 

After  -being  with  lis  'upwardi»  of  six  years,  to 
our  great  distress-^-on  coming  d<^wn  to  breakfast 
one  morning— *we  discove(<ed  poor  thm  standing 
upon  the  step  of  the  front  dpbr,  with  his  head 
and  neck  covered  with  blood,  the  skin  under  his 
lower  mandible  being  torn  from  the  bone  and 
hanging  down,  as  was  his  tongue,  from  having 
nothjuig  to  support  it«  Thet  first  thing .  t^e 
thought  of  Was  to  sew  the  skin  on  again,  in  the 
hope  of  its  adbexiiig  to  the  bone,  but  neither 
this  nor  other  eodedvours  to  eCfeci  a  cure  8uc-> 
ceededy  and  the  poor  bird  was  in  danger  of 
being  starved  to  death;  as  he  had  not  the  power 
of  swallowing,  even  if  he  got  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  having  po  use  of  his  tongue.  We*  were 
very  loath  to  sign  hi^  death-warrant,  and  y-et 
could  think  of  ho  means  of  saving  htm,  when 
one  of  the  servants  proposed*  the  carpenter's 
making  a  wooden  bill  ibr  him  :•  we  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  had  on^  tnade  vith  holes  drilled 
in  it,  and  corr^pondtng  ones  tlii»i|gh  the  horny 
substance  of  his  mandible,,  and  fadteiied  it  pn  wiih 
wire :  this  contrivance  answered  admirably ;  he 
was  able  to  eat  as  usual,  and  began  to  recover 
his  good  looks,  but  nothing  would  indute  him, 
from  the  time  of  his  accident,  to  remain  on  tl\e 
water  at  night;  he  always  came  up  to  the  house 
tpwards  .evening  Xo  go  to  rest,  and  Was  most 
persevering  id  his  endeavours  to  obtain^an  en-* 
trance  into  his  bed-place,  and  if  he  failed  on(B 
way  he  gvould  try  another;  occasionally  he 
would  call  under  our  Sitting-room  windows  to  be 
l^t  in :  in  the  morning  he  quietly  marched  do^n 
lo  the  water  quite  contentedly.  What  caused 
the  accident  we  could  never  discover^  aifid  can 
only  suppose  it  to  have  been  doiie  by  a  stoat  or 
polecat,  as  he  had  been  seen  more  than  ofkce  .at- 
tacking the  former,  which  were  very  numerous; 
The  wooden  bill  answered  remarkably  well  for 
two  or  three  qdonths,  when  the  wire  by  which 
it' was  fastened  became  corroded,  and  it. dropped 
off:  it  had  unfortunately  been  secured  with  jbrass 
or  steel  wtre«  instead  of  gold  or  silver:  had  it 
been  done  with  either  of  the  latter,  in  all  proba- 
bOi^  poor  Dan  might  yet  haye  been  alive*  if  not 
to  idl  his  tale  to  have  Mhown  hi«  wonderful  cure  f . 
but  as  it  was,  we  did  not  like  putting  him  sgain 
to  the  pain  of  drilling  fresh  holes  m  his  man- 
dible, as  the  old  ones  were  worn  through;  and 


though  we  kept  him  many  days,  in  hopes  that 
he  tnight  get  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  his  falsa 
biO,  ^nd  he,  able  to  feed  himself,  we  found  him 
totally  unable  to  do  so:  as  he. was  getting 
weaker  and  weaker,,  from  want  of  sustenance, 
we  were  most  reKictahdy  obliged  to  destroy  this 
attached  and  sagacioner  oreatore,  having  had  him 
nearly  seven  yearrf.   -  ' 

On  measuring  him  aAerliis  death  we  found 
him  to  be^^ 

•  '.  .  ft.    in. 

Fir6m.  wing  to  wing,        *      .  -^       .80. 
From  tip  of  the  tail  to  tip  of  the  bill*    4  10 
^ound  the  body  (but  when  in  good 
condition,  as  prevtous^tp  his  acci- 
.  dent,  he  must  have  measured  far 
more,)        -        -     .  .        •         2    7 


For  FrieDdft^  Herieir.  . 
.  HAVETIPORP  SCUOOt. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day, 
the.  10th  inst.,  for  the  aidmission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  ihem,  who 
desire  iheiV  children  to  be  educated  in  con- 
formity'with  their  religious  principles  and  testi- 
inoi^ies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period  at 
which  the  arrangemi^nts  for  the  resumption  of 
the  school /'were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided,  to  ad^9iit  suitable 
applicants  a(  any  time  during  the  present  Sum« 
mer  Term— 4t  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  adhiission  to  the  commencement  of 
the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced* 

Applications  for  admission. may  be  addressed 
to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West,  Haver^ 
ford  P'.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bpard  of  Managers, ^^fo.  89  High  St., 
Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the  students  will  be 
directed  to  the  post  office  above,  mentioned. 

&tA  mo.,  1848. 


BRAVERY. 

^  The  rational  and  immortal  being,  who  raises 
the  edifice  of  his  fanie  on  simple  braveryj  has 
chosen  but  an  t»n worthy  and  a  frail  foundation. 
Separate  bravery  from  motives  and  purposes, 
and  what. will  remain  but  that  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  mastiff  or  a  game-cock  t  All  just, 
all  radonal,  and,  we  will  venture  to.  affirm,  all 
permanent  reputation,  refers  to  the  mind  or  to 
virtue;  and  what  connexion  has  animal  power 
or  animal  hardihood  with  intellect  or  goodness  f 
I  do  not  decry,  courage.  I  know  that  He  who 
was  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the 
nature  and  worth  of  liuman  actions,  attached 
much  vahie  to  courage ;  but  he  attached  none 
to  bivvery.  Cod  rage  He  reccAnmended  by  his 
precepts,  and  enforced  by  his  example :  bravery 
He  never  recommended  at  all.-^2>3fiit(»td« 
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GHRIST  TflE  PHYSICIAN.  ^ 

BT  STBSL*. 

Deep  are  tbe  wbqnds  which  tin  has  tnadef 
When  shaH  the  sinner  fipd«  cure? 

In  vain,  ataa  1  ta  nature's  aid } . 
The  work  exceeds  fvU  pature's  power. 

And  can  no  sovereign  halm  he  found  i 
'    And  is  no  kind  physician  nigh* 
To  ease  the  pain  and  heal  the  wound, 
Ere  life  and  hope  for  ever  fly  J  *  ■  ■ 

There  is  a  great  Physician  near^; 

Look,  up,  O  fainting  soul,  and  live  I  ' 
See  in  His  heavefaly  smiles  Sppear 

Such  ease  aa'natiire  eanoot  give ! . 

tSee  in  the  'dying  Saviour's  hlood) 

Life,  health,  and  hlisa  aA>undaot  flowf  . 

'Tis  only  this  all-poWerfal. flood     •    • 
Can  ease  thy  pain  and  heal  thy  wo ! 

"Sin  throws  in  vain  its  pointed  dart. 
For  now  a  sovereign  c«re  is.fisuod,— • 

A  cordial  for  the  fainting  heart, 
A  balm  for  evelry  painOil  wonfadj 


BROTflERLY  LOVE  AND  UNITY, 

Jesus,.  Lord,  we.  look  te  thee,,  y 
"Let  us  in  thy  name  agree ;  .  '     . 

Show  thyself  the  Pdnce  of  Peacei^ 
Bid  our  jars  fbr  ever  cease* 

By  thy  reconcilinglove, 
Every  stumbling  block  reifiove  i 
Each  to  eaehuaite,  endeai;,*.  « 

Come  and  spread  thy  banner  here*  ; 

■  Makers  oC ope  heart  and  mind,  . 
Courteous,  pttifgl  ai)d  kind ; 
Lowly»  meek,  in  thought  and  word. 
Altogether  like  our  Lord. 

Xet  us  for  each  other  care, 
Each  the  other's  burden  bear } 
.  To  thy  church  the  pattern  give. 
Show  how  true  believers  live.         '    - 

'  Free  from  anger  and  from  pride,    ' 
Let  OS  thus  in  God  abide ;       '  '   ^ 
All  the  depths  of  love  express, 
All  the  hei|(hts  «f  holiness. 

Let  us  then  with  joy  remove 
To  the  family  above :  ' 
"  On  the  wings  of  angels  fly; 
Show  how  true  believers  die. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS."   ;   . 

The  Indians  in  Vucatan  cojitinue  to  gain  grpQnd, 
and  ace  rapidly  driving  the  whites  ovLt  of  tjbe  penin- 
nula.  GreaJ  numbers  of  the.  latter  have  flea  from 
the  interior  to'the  seaboard,  QUiny  6f  them  in  a  very 
destitute  condition.  The  f epresbntative  of  the  ffi 
rernment  of  Yueatan^  residing  at  Wa^inglftA, 
having  made  applioation  toi>nr  Goverkiment  for 
protection,  the  r resident  has  'communioated.wilh 
Congress  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  hms  been  report- 
ed m  the  Senate  to  enable  the  Presidetit  .to  ^take 
military  possession  of  Yucatan. 

A  package  containing  $49^000  ^as  'stolen  from 
the  President  of  the  Newark  -(NrJ.)  Banking  and 
Tnsuratice  Company^  on  the  Sd  ihstant.  He  h^ 
crossed  in  the  wtry  boat  to  Jersey  City,  in  order  to 
take  the  oars^for  home,  knd  left  the  package  lying 
en  the  seat.  Mjsaing  it  when  he  had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  oar,  he  returned  in  search  of  it,  but  It  Was 


gope*  It  h  stated  that  from  20. to  $25,000  were  izi 
notes  of  the  Company,  and  the  residue  in  checki 
and  other  securities,  the  payment  of  i^hich  has 
been  slopped.  A  later  aecotmt  says  that  $21,500 
of  the  money  have  been' recovered. 
'  EuRops.— The  steemel  Britannia  Mved  st  Boi- 
4on  on  the  7th  inst,,  wkh  news  from  Europe  to  ibe 
22'd  \kli.  /[Commercial  affairs  JaKneland  had  aft- 
sumed  a  mpre  favorable  aspect."*  Tne  Parliament 
had  passed  the  Crown  and  ^overninent  security  bill, 
making  Open  and  advised  speaking  or  writing,  of  a 
seditious  tendency,  panishablewiih  transpprtation 
for  life  Ireland  pontimiea  in  a  verj  disaffected 
cAndidea.  The  leaders  arrested  Qa  tne  21it  of  3rd 
moath^at  Ds^hCui  (a^  stated  in' the  SOth  nnmber  of 
the  Review,),  were,  arjaigrted  on  the  15th  all 
France  appears  to  be  in  a  very  critical  coDdition. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  16th.  to  eYerthrov 
t^e  Provisional  Government,  with  the  view  of  coo- 
stttuting  one  composed  of  the  violent  radicali  of 
the  present  Government,  aseociated  with  some 
othisrs  of  similar  senTiiti ehts.  An  immense  gather* 
iai^  of  workmen  asseml^ledat  the- Champ  de  Mara, 
and  comqien'cetl  marching  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  the  Provisional  Government  was  silting, 
apparetitly  with  the  intention  of  forcibly  deposing 
the  moderate  members.  The  movement  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated,  bj  a  radical  member 
of  the  Government.  The  National  Ouards,  how- 
ever, turned  out  in  great  force^  and  occupied  thd 
Vtciuity  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  people  dl»> 
persed.  without  coming  into  ccrilision  with  them* 
Jjyluch  excitement  exists  in  some  of  the  other  towna, 
wi^ich.  manifest  dislike  of  <the  dictation  of  the  Capi- 
tal. •  tt  appears,  however,  that  on  the  20lh  a  grand 
festival  took  place  in  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  frater- 
nization of  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard,  at 
the  c^nolnsion  of  which,  a  vast  body  of  soldiery 
(said  to  exceed  800,000)  mtarched  in  procesiios 
t)i|rough  the  city. .  This  demonstraiioa  was  believed 
to  ^aye  greatly  strensthen^ct  the  moderate  mem- 
bers ot  the  Provisional  governments  and  tanquilli- 
ty  had  since  prevailed  in  the  city.  The  eleclions 
for  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  to  take 
place  on  the  2dd;  -  Some  collisions  had  taken 
blhce  between  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  in 
Lpmbardy.  bat-aothin^  deoisrvse.  appears  yetio  be 
cectaijily  aeceitained.  The  bnis  of  the  Atistriaa 
Constitution,  hae  been  pviblisbed.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  provided  that  the  Parliament  shall  be 
'called  togeiner  at  stated  intervals,:  the  JEmpecor 
having  the  right  toprorogtie  and  dissolve  it.  The 
Etapetpr  has  tie  po^er  of  pardon,  except  in  the 
case  of  ministers;  when'  ittaustbe  ^vith  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  "trial  by  jury  in  open  court  it  pro- 
vided for.'  .Freedom  of  religion^  ^leech,  the  press, 
petitioh,  and  public  meeting,  are  granted,  subject 
to  fut9Ee  laws.  The  nien^bers  oi  the  upper  ^oum 
of  Parliament  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Empe- 
ror, those  of  the  lower  House  are  to  be  chosen  from 
all  classes.  Much  confusion  exists  in  Germany,  and 
outbreaks  are  frequent  in  various  places. 

HAVERTOBD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  spepial  meeting  of  the  Association  called  br 
direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on-Secooa 
day  Hftemooa,  5th' mo.  29th,  1848,  at  the  ComDrt- 
tee  Roomi  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4 o'clock, 
P.  M.  Cmaiilxs  £lU8,  Secrets^. 

Erratum,— Page  528,  Ime  16,  for  19  read  29. 
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For  Frieuda*' Review, 

MEMORIALS  OF  RRBJ^CCA  JONES. 
N(h  I. 

la  introducing  the  following  selections  to  the 
readers  of  the  Review,  a  few  prefatory  re- 
marks may  be  proper. 

ThQ  papers  of  our  beloved  friend,  Rebecpa 
Jone34.  having  been  placed  by  her  sole  residuary 
legatee  in  the  hands  of  the  present  compiler, 
were  in  course  of  arrangement  with  a  view  td 
publication  in  a  more  connected  form.  During 
a  delay  in  the  compilation,  arising  from  causes 
not  immediately  to  be  obviated,  anecdotes  re- 
specting her,  with  portions  of  her  narrative, 
found  their  way  to  the  press,  in  connection  with 
some  inaccuracies.  This,  so  far  as  the  auto- 
biographical part  is  concerned,  is  to  be  r^gretied. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  offer  to  the  Review,  in  a 
series  of  Essays,  some^  selections  from  the  ma- 
ierials  referred  to,  in  which  course  the  compiler 
i»  influenced  by  a  wish  to  share  these  interest- 
ing relics  with  those  of  her  former  friends  who 
may  very  soon  be  permitted  to  follow  her ;  and 
^o  by  the  hope  that  others,  in  the  perusal  of 
these  memorials  of  this  digpified  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  may  be  stimulated  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,  knowing 
that  the  principles  of  Truth,  which  she  found  to 
be  so  precious,  have  not  been  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion, and  that  the  crown  of  glory,  which,  we 
bumbly  trust,  Kas  been  assigned  to  her,  is  re* 
served  for  all  those^  in  every  age,  who  love  the 
appearinjgof  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  caution  prefixed  to  the  following  lively 
narrative  of  the  convincement  of  R.  J.,  has  long 
operated,  as  a  bar  to  its  publicity,  on  the  mind 
of  the  proprietor  of  these  manuscripts,  by  whom 
her  memory  is  most  afifectionately  cherished,  and 
her  wishes  and  requests  regarded  almost  as  a 
binding  law.  This  feeling  of  reluctance,  al- 
though not  ren^oved,  has  in  some  degree  given 


way  to  the  folio wii^ considerations :  The  wishes 
and  views  of  judicious  friends;  a  conviction  that 
the  request  originated  in  the  writer^s  v^ry 
humble  estimate  of  herself,  and  in  more  private 
reasons,  the  force  of  which  has  been  weakened 
by  time ;  and  to  the  still  weightier  conviction, 
that'  our  dear  departed  and  eminently  grifted 
friei>d,  was,  in  the  constrainings  of  that  Iovq  in 
which  she  was  enabled  to  labour  for  the  ggodof 
souls,  led  to  pen  this  testimony  to  her  Divine 
Master's  gracious  dealings,  and  that,  however 
undesirable  the  prospect  might  have  been  to  het 
shrinking  and  sensitive  naind,  it  is  right  at  this 
time  to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  perusal  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  within  which  it  has  been 
known.  Th»e  publication  above  referred  to  has 
decided  this  point ;  and  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  other  journals  from  which  selections 
will  be  inade,  having  been  given  by  Rebecca 
Jones  to  the  friend  referred  to,  without  any  such 
restriction,  the  responsibility  is  entirely  removed 
from  her  of  making  public  anything  which  was 
prohibited.  The  compiler  himself,  cherishing 
the  most  tender  affection  and  reverence  for  the 
men^ory.of  his  venerable  friend,  trusts  that  any 
incompetency  or  error  of  judgment  v  on  his  part 
in  arranging  the  materials  before  him,  may  not 
obscure  the  light  of  hen  example,  or  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  a  character  which  can  hanlly 
be  appreciated  by  those  to  whom  she  was  not 
personally  known.  W.  J.  A. 

It  is  on  n^y  mind  to  leave  a  sliort  account  ef 
my  eonvincement,  and  the  Lord's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature  even  of 
the  least  of  his  mercies  and  of  his  Truth,  for  the 
perusal  of  some  of  my  best  and  most  intimate 
iriepds,  and  desire  that  to  such  only  it  may  be 
ehown,  and  that  it  may  not  be  made  any  further 
pnblie.    . 

**  Begta  not  to  taj  ^tbln  yovnelvee,  ire  baye  Abraham  to  oar 
Faoier  :  for  I  eaj  unto  toq  that  6od  1e  able  of  these  atoaes  ta 
raiae  up  children  unto  Abraham. "<^Lt7KB,  IH.  8. 

**  Oir«  ua  hefp  from  trouble,  for  vala  la  the  help  of  maa.'* 

I  Wa9  born  in  Philadelphia  ii^  the  7th  month, 
8th  day,  1730.  My  parents'  names  were  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Jones.  My  father  leaving  the 
city  when  I  was  an  infant,*  the  care  of  my  edu- 
cation, and  that  of  my  brother,  who  'was  nine 


*  William  Jones  was  a  coaster — was  much  absent, 
and  died  from  borne.    Rebecca  did  not  remember  him. 
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years  older  than,  myself,  devolved  on  ny 
mother,  who,  by  hard  labour,  keeping  a  school, 
broqght  us  up  reputably,  gave  us  sufficient 
learning,  and.  educated  us  in  the-  way  0/  the 
Church  of  England.  •       '  ' 

Before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  I  often  so- 
licited my  mother  for  liberty  to  go  with  some  of 
•  the  neighbours'  children,  who  were  Friends,  to 
their  meeting,  with  which  she  often  <x)mpried, 
saying  that  1  was  but  a  child,  and  iiot  eapable  of 
determining  in  matters,  of  a  relirious  nature,- 
which,  incteed,  was  really  so ;  yet  I  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  something  of  a  Divine- 
nature  was  then  secretly  at  work  in  my  tender 
mind,  though.  I  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call 
it,  which,  had  I  given  way  to  it,  would  have 
preserved  me,  though  but  a  child,  from  many 
things  into  which  I  afterwards  fell,  to  the  wound- 
ing of  my  poor  soul,  and  making  hard  work  in 
the  cleansing,  purifying  day,  Siat  afterwards 
powerfully  overtook  me,  and  from  which  I  could 
by  no  means  escape.  My  motfier,  would  fre- 
quently say,  "What  do  you  go  to  meeting  for  ?" 
I  being  light  and  airy,  would  reply, "I  don't 
know — but  I  believe  they  are  a  good  people, 
and  I  like  their  way,  for  there  is  not  sa  much 
rising  up  and  sitting  down  among,  them  its  at 
church."  And  blessed,  be  the  God  of  my  life, 
who  thui^  gradually  and  secretly  drew  my  mind 
toward  this  people^not  jonly  to  go  to  their 
meetings — but  I  loved  even  the  sight  of  an 
honest  Friend.  Yet  I  was  at  tinges  under  th^ 
influence  of  another  spirit ;  for,  though  I  loved 
this  people,  and  very  eaHy  saw  a  beautiful  order 
and  becoming  deportment  in  their  meeting^j  I 
could  not  give  up  my  days  to  lead  such  a  life  of 
self-denial  as  the  Divine  Instructor  in  my  own 
breast  at  times  directed  me  to.  Bat  I  loved 
vanity  and  folly,  and  to  keep  unprofitable  copi- 
pany,  by  which  I  was  led  into  many  evils,  and 
quenched  the  blessed  spirit  from  time  to  time— - 
yet  not  wholly,  for  oftentimes  in  the  midst  of 
my  career,  I  was  favoured  with  its  secret 
smitings,  and  frem  which  it  was  impossible  to 
flee :  and  frequently,  when  in  bed  or  alone,  my 
heart  was  made  uneasy  for  the  multitude  of  my 
■  transgressions,  so  that  I  often  promised  to  amend, 
for  I  greatly  feared  to  die.  B«t  alas  !  though  I 
made  covenant,  I  soon  forgot  it,  and  retorned  to 
the  same  things  for  which  I  had  been  reproved, 
and  thus  added  sin  to  rebellion  for  some  time. 

Yet  I  kept  close  to  meetings,  both  first  and 
week  days,  when  I  could  get  away  without  my 
mother's  knowledge,  though  I  knew  not  why  I 
went,  for  I  liked  not  their  way  of  preaching,  but 
was  always  best  pleased  with  silent  meetings. 

In  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  16th  year  of  my 
age,  came  from  old  England  on  a  religious  visit 
to  the  churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Catharine 
Pay  ton,  in  company  with  Mary  Peisly,  from 
Ireland.  I  was  at  divers  meetings  in  this  city 
with  the  aforesaid  Friend,  and  heard  divers  testi- 
monies which  she  bore,  with  which  I  was  much 


pleased;  but  like  many  others, I  only  heard, 
and  sought  not  to  learn  the  way  to  salvation  in 
sincerity.  But,  for  ever  blessed  and  praised  be 
the  great  Minister  of  all  ministers,  and  Bishop 
of  sduls,  who,  in  his  abundant  compassioo  to  a 
poor  creature  in  the  very  road  that  leads  to  the 
chambers  of  death,  was  graciously  pleased 
through  his  handmaid  to  set  my  state  and  con- 
dition HUpen  before  me,  and  who  enabled  her,  in 
one  of  our  firshd^  evening  meetings,  to  speak 
so  pertinently  to  my  situation,  in  showing  the 
consequences  of  trifling,  with  Divine  conviction, 
and  proclaiming  God's  love  through  Christ  to 
all  returning  sinners,  that  I  cried  out  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  heart,  **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  to  be  saved  ?"  And  so  efiectuidly  was 
my  heart  reached,  that  I  was  made  willing  to 
forsake  everything  hereto  obtain  peace;  yea, 
my  natural  life  .would  not  have  b€«n  too  great 
an  offering,  if  it  had  becQ  re^^^ired,  that  1  might 
have  inherited  eternal  salvation. 

Oh,  the  many  days  of  sorrow  and  nights  of 
deep  distress  that  I  passed  through ;  how  fre- 
quently did  I  cry  out,  **  Lord,  save  me  or  I 
perish  !'*  1  almost  despaired  of  finding  mercy, 
for  sin  not  only  appeared  exceeding  sinful,  bat 
my  soul's  enemy  almost  persuaded  me  that  my 
sins  were  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  so  often  repeated, 
that  I  had  neglected  the  day  of  my  visitation, 
and  that,  though  I  might,  like  Esau,  seek  the 
blessing  with  tears,  I  should  not  obtain  it 

But,  forever  magnified  be  the  kindness  and 
goodness  of  the  Lord  my  God,  the  everlasting 
Fathei:,  he  left  me  not  here,  though  I  was  in  the 
situation  described  by  the  Prophet  I  was 
greatly  polluted — lay  wallowing  in  the  filthioess 
of  the  flesh,  without  any  succour  from  temporal 
connections,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Lord^s  family— 
**  Not  trashed  at  all,  nor  salted  at  all,  but  cast 
out  as  in  an  open  field,  vpid  of  any  enclosure; 
none  eye  pitied  me,  to  do  any  of  these  things  to 
me."  When  iKe  sure.  Helper  passed  by,  he 
beheld  me  in  my  deplorable  situation,  cast  bis 
mantle  of  Divine  love  over  me,  and  with  a  most 
powerful  voice  said,  LIVE — ^yea,  he  said  unto 
me— LIVE. 

I  was  again  encouraged  by  the  renewal  of 
divine  favour  to  enter  into  solemn  covenant  vith 
that  gracious  Being  against  whom  I  had  so 
highly  rebelled,  and  whom  I  had  so  justly  of- 
fended ;  and  fervent  were  the  breathings  of  my 
soul,  that  I  mijrht  be  enabled  Jo  stick  close  to 
the  terms  made  m  this  the  day  of  my  humiliation. 

My. love  to  this  instrument  in  the  Lord's 
hand  was  very  great;  and  on  a  certain  time, 
beirig  reduced  very  low  in  my  mind,  under  the  con- 
sideration'.of  my  many  and  deep  transgressions, 
I  took  up  my  pen  and  opened  a  little  of  my  con- 
dition to  her,  though  I  .was  afraid  to  sign  my 
name  to  it  1  watohed  an  opportunity  and  slip- 
ped it  into  her  hand,  just  as  she  was  going  ioto 
meeting,  and  in  two  days  after  received,  per  the 
hands  of  one  of  her  /riends^  the  following  in- 
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swer,  whichi  aa  it  had  a  blessed. effect  in  en- 
CQunigin|r  my  mind  reverently  to  confide  in  the 


On  the  receipt  and  reading  of  this  letter  my 
heart  was  melted  into  great  tenderness  before 


liOrd*s  infinite  mercy,  I  here  transcnbe  at  large,    the  Lord,  and  my  mind  encouraged  to  trust  in 


Peradventure  it  may  revive  the  hope  of  some 
afflicted  soaL  ^  ' 

''Philadelphia^  4thmo.ist,  1755. 
^Dear  ChUd^-^l  have  carefully  read  thy  letter, 
and^  from  a  tenderness  of' spirit  which  I  feel 
towards  thee,  conceive  muph  hope  thM  thou  wilt 
do  well,  if  thou  keep  to  that  Power  which  has 
▼isited  thiee.  Which,  as  it  has  already  appeared 
as  a  light  to  convince  thee*  of  sin,  will»  if  thou 
wilt  suffer  it,  destroy  it  in  thy  heart.  Which 
dispensation  being  already  begun,  is  the  reason 
of  that  anguish  of  spirit  whici^  thou  feelest, 
which' will  lessen  gradually,  as  thou  art  Assisted 
to  overcome. 

^  And  be  not  too  much  discouraged,  neither  at 
what  thou  hast  committed  against  the  Lord,  nor 
at  what  thou  mayest'have  to  suffer  for  him ;  for 
though  thy  sins  may  have  been  as  scarlet,  he  is 
able  axid  williog  to  .make  thy  heart  as.  snow, 
upon  thy  sincere  repentance  and  hu^nble  walking 
in  His  fdar,  and  also  to  give  thed  strength  to  dg 
whatsoever  he  commands  thee.      ,       s 

*«If  thou  art  willing  and  obedient  for  the  future, 
thou  shalt  eat  the  good  of  the  land  in  the  Lord's 
time,  and,  as  thou  hast  already  been  .instructed 
that  *  thou  shalt  only  receive  consolation  as  thou 
art  fit  for  it,'  wait  patiently,  and  let  the  adminisr 
tration  of  condemnation  be  fully  perfected,-^«o 
shall  ihe  administration  of  Light  and  Peace  be 
more  clear  and  strong:  which  will  assuredly 
come  upon  thee,  if  thou  abidest  faithful  to  that 
Power  which  has  yisited  thee. 

**Thou  d^Bshredst  me  to  explain  some  portions. 
of  scripture  to  the6,  which  I  had  to  mention, 
which  1  am  willing  to  do  as  far.as  the  mentioning 
of  them  concerns  thy  state :  which  I  believe  was 
to  awaken  watchfulness  and  e^e  over  thy  con- 
du<;t,  that  thy  ^oul  may  bring  fortH  the  fruits  of 
purity  and  love  to  God,  which  will  be  manifested 
only  by  thy  obedience,  and  that  thou  inay  not 
rest  in  anything  short  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
power,  revealed -in  thy  heart  as.  a  refiner  and 
teacher,  nor  place  thy  happiness  in  anytliing 
short  of  his  salvation. 

«*  I  go  out  of  town  to-morrow,  and  not  knowing 
thy  name  by  thy  Ietter».know  not  how  to  get  to 
«peak  to  thee;  and  have  therefore  committed  the 
care  of  this  to  A.  Benezet,*  who,  I  believe,  will 
use  his  utmost  endeavDurs  to  convey  it  to  thee. 

**  t^areweil ;  and  may  the  Lord  continue  to  bless 
thee.  1  conclbde,  in  much  haste,  thy  sympa- 
thising friend, 

Catharine  Payton. 

•*P.S.  I  had  rather  thou  kept  thi«r  to  thyself; 
and  be  sure,  be  careful  how  thou  tellest  thy  con- 
dition to  such  who  have  no  knowledge  of  it.". 

•  This  letter  was  not  forwarded  to  hei  by  Anthony 
Benezet,  but  by  another  friend^  aa  wiU  be  hereafter 
explained.  W.  J.  A.  • 


his  boundless  mercy,  thqs  extended  to  me  a  poor 
unworthy  creature.  My  resolutions  were  daily 
strengthened,  in  rememberiDg  that  **  at  what  time 
soever  the  wicked  tumeth  from^his  \<rickedness, 
and  'doeth  that^  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  save  hi»  soul  alive.*' 

(To  be  eooUnaed.) 


<   From  ^he  Noo'SlaTeholdcr. 
TinRl>  ANNUAL  REPORT    OP    THE    MANA- 
/GERS  Of  THE  PHILADELPHIA  FREE  PRO- 
DUCE ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
( Coftclttded  fnin  pa^e  593.  > 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  the 
manageni  has  been  given  to  thd  sybjects  in- 
trusted to  their  cafe.  By  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  inanufactures,  which  b  herewith 
submitted^  the  quantity  and  kind  of  goods  manu- 
factured under  the  j^atrpnage  of  this  Association, 
will  appear. 

An  agent'  has  been  employed  during  several 
months,  in  ezan^ining  the  condition  of  the  cotton 
and  sugar  cultiyatioa  in  several  of  the  south- 
western states.  In  pursuing  this .  enquiry,  he 
has  necessarily  come  fcequendy  in  contact  with 
^he  possessors  o(  slaves;  yet  no  serious  oh* 
stniction  has  been  cast  m  his  way.  The  pro- 
priety and  consistency  of  our  course  appear  to 
be  generally  acknowledged*  Our  agent  has  fur- 
nished the  names  of  a  number  of  cultivators,  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Mississippi 
and.  the  adjacent  parts  of  .Tennessee,  by  whom 
upwards,  of  two  thousand  bales,  of  cotton  are 
raised  and  cleared  of  seed  by  free  labour.  Ar* 
rangementa  for  the  purchase  of  this  cotton, 
without  being  blended  with  tl^e  products  of 
slave-labour,. can  be  readily  made.  And  if  the 
traders  in  this  article  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  'opportunity,  and  improve  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  information  which  this  agent  has 
elicited)  the  non-slave  holding  planters  of  the 
south  wdukl  be  ^encouraged  to  increase  their 
cultivation,  and  to  preserve  Che  product  of  their 
farms  from  being  ^ixed,  in  the  general  market, 
with  the  results  of  servile  labour. 

Cotton,  in  the-  various  forms  which  it  has 
assumed,  has  be6n  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  cbmforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  we 
cannot  expect,  if  we  could  even  desire,  that  its 
use  will  be  abandoned,  or  greatly  diminished. 
We  must  of  course  believe,  that  while  an  article 
of  such  apparently  indispensable  necessity  con- 
tinues'  to  be  produced  cniefly  by  the  labour  of 
slaves,  our  citizens  in  general  will  continae  to 
use  it,  without  any  very  critical  enquiry  into 
the  means  of  supply.  And  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  must  be  that 
the  sensibilities  of  the  community  wiH  be  greatly 
.blunted  in  regard  to  the  evijs  and  injustice  of 
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slavery  itself.  It  would  indeed  b^  a  inarveUous 
circumstance  if  we  could  retain  the  lively  con- 
'  viction  of  the  abomhiations  of  slavery,  which,  a 
first  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  must  impress 
on  an  uncontaminated  mind,  while  the  wealth  of 
our  merchants  and  manufaetmrers,  and  the  com- 
forts of  our  people  are  so  dependent  as  they  are^ 
upon  the  operations  of  the  system*  But  if  a 
channel  was  opened  tlirough  which  the  Same 
advantages  could  flow,  without  admixture  with 
any  other  products  than  those  of  free  and  com- 
pensated labour,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  many 
a  torpid  conscience  (torpid  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  prodacts  of  slave-labour)  would  be  aroused. 
The  hope  of*  success  stimulates  exertion.  And 
a  well-settled  conviction  that  ev%ry  convenience 
and  comfort  which  the  drudgery  of  slaves  can 
furnish,  could  be  as  fully  and  cheaply  supplied 
through' the  instrumentality  of  fref^e  labour,  would 
probably  ilo  more  than  all  the  logic  of  Aristotle, 
towards  establishing  a  belief  that  slavery  is 'an 
e^il  too  enormous  to  be  innocently  sustained. 
The  belief  that  slavery  itself  is  upneldr  and  its ' 
iniquity  participated,  by  those  who  support  the 
markets  for  its  products,  would  probably  soon 
follow. 

Our  a^rit,  when  last  heard  from,  had  a  pros- 
pect of  visiting  Aijcaiisas  and  T.exas.  We  have 
understood  that  cotton,  in  considerable,  quantity, 
is  raised  by  free  labour  in  the  former ;  and  we 
hope  to  find  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  similarly  cul- 
tivated in  the  latter.  The.  emigration  of  German 
settlers  into  Tex^s,  afibrds  a  hope  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  by  the  hands  of  freemen,  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  supercede,  if  not  eventu- 
ally exclude,  the  employment  of  slaves. 

A  merchant  in  New  Orleans  has  hired  thirty 
Germans,  and  proposes  to  plant  one  hundred 
acres  with  sugar  caUe. 

A  Friend  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia^ 
raised  thirty  btkshels  of  ricer  during  Isst  year, 
which  lias  been  purchased  for  the  free  produce 
store  in-  this  city.  A  large  quantity  of  land,  o'n 
^vhich  rice  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  is 
found  in  that  county ;  ^nd  there  are  free  coloured 
people  there  who  ean  be  employed  to  perform 
the  necessary  labour.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  rice  on  this 
Ifend,  and  the  proceeds  will  probably"  be  for- 
warded to  this  place  nejct  year.  Sonle  other 
products  of  southern  dimates  are  expected,  un- 
touched by  servile  labourers,  from  that '  neigh- 
bourhood. A  quantity  of  ric6,  raised  by  a 
Friend  of  Perquimqns  county,  North  Carolina, 
has  been  purchased,  and  is  expected  to  6ome  to 
hand  in  a  short  time. 

Our  friends  in  New  York  continue  to  Aiani- 
fest  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  emancipation. 
The  affecting  subject  of  slavery  occupied  the 
serious  consideration  of  thfeir  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  the  conviction  that  the  war  in  which 
the  United  States  were  engaged,  was  designed 
to  extend  the  area  and  influence  of  this  un- 


righteous institution,  was  particularly  distresslDg. 
Their  members  were  pressingly  invited  to  a 
deep  and  weighty  consideration  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them;  .and  cantioaed  not  to 
lend  their  influence  in  any  way,  to  the  eitensioa 
or  support  of  the  slave  power. 

A  store  has  been  recently  opened  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  Lindley  M.  Hpag  and  Geoi^ 
Wood,  in  which  articles,  the  produce  of  ffee 
labour  only,  are  sold.. 

The  necei^ity  of  endeavouring  to  abstain  from 
the  products  of  slave*Iabour,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  consistent  testimony  agafnst  slavery  itself,  has 
arrested  the  consideration  ofsome  of  otir  friends 
in  Ohio ;  and  they,  are  preparing  to  open  a  atore 
in  which  free  produce  only  shall  be  kept. ' 

The  manufacturers  of  England  hai-e  hitherto 
been  the  most  extensive  purcnasers  of  American 
cotton,  and '  consequently  among  the  most  ef 
ficient' supporters  of  American  slavery;  but  the 
people  of  that  country  have  been.jecendy 
aroused  by  the  eloquence  of  George  Thompson, 
\o  a  renewed  consideration  of  their  responsi- 
bility, in  thus  giving  encouragement  and  support 
to  a  system  which  their  government  and  people 
have  united  in  discarding. 

Thii  extraordinary  man,  'who  a  few  yean 
ago  produced  such  an  excitement  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  our  citizens,  by  his  eloquent  and 
thrilling  denunciations  of  slavery,  ha3  been, 
within  a  few  months,  elected  a  meml)er  of  "par- 
liament.  Previous  to  this  event,  but  subse- 
quent to  his  leaving  America,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  British  possessions  in  India ;  and  now  in 
his  legislative  capacity,  purposies  to  make  it  a 
principal  object  of  attention,  to  draw,  from  that 
prolific  and  extensive  country,  the  supplies  of 
cotton  which  have  thus  far  been  obtained  from 
the  United  States.  And  in  this  effort  he  is  not 
by  any  means  a  solitary  labourer.  A  number 
of  his  philanthropic  countrymen,  among  whom 
we  find  several  valuable  members  of  our  re- 
ligious sociefy,  hav^  embarked  their  talents  and 
energies  in  "the  same' cause.  Ry  their  united 
exertions,  .the  incidents,  the  nature,  and  evils  of 
slavery,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
have  been  fully  exposed ;  and  the  attention  of 
no  inconsiderable  portioti  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land directed  to  a  traffic,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  not  laid  in  the  blood  of  ih^ix  fellow 
men. 

What  the  result  of  the  experiment  may  be, 
time  only  can  determine.  Neither  is  it  our 
business,  as  members  of  this  association,  to  en- 
quire what  benefits  the  people  of  India  may 
derive  from  the  opening  of  this  market;  but  we 
know  that  one,'if  not  the  principal  moral  motire 
for  thus  changing  the  channel  of  commerce 
would  be^  removed,  if  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States  could  be  cultivated  exclusively  by  free- 
men ;  and  we  also  know,  tliat  its  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic  could  be  eflfected  at  much 
less  cost  and  danger,  than  its  importation  ft<n^ 
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the  opposite  hemisphere.  Hence  we  may 
reasonably  ihfer,  that  every  successful  effort  to 
substitute  free  for  slave-labour  in  the  production 
of  this  valuable. cotninodity,  is  doing  something 
towards  preservin|^  the  <?o.mmercial  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  oar  mother 
country.  And  we  may  observe,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  nations  are  made  and  continued  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  the  needful  supplies, 
will  be  their  ^xiety  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
peace.  Thus  the  labours  of  this  Association 
are  incidentally  aimed  at  the  eyUfl  of  war  a0 
well  as  of  slavery. 

There '  is  probably  at  this  time  no  essential 
difference  of  opinion^as  to.  the  object  for  which 
the  aggressive  war  upon  our  sister  republic  was 
waged ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strenu- 
ous effort  is  now  likely  to  be  made,  to  open  a 
new  area  for  the  eitension  of  slavery^  The 
apathy  with  which  the  encroachments  of  the 
slaveholding  interests  have  been  suffered,  pan 
scarcely  be  explained  upon  any  other  principle 
than  the  benumbing  influence  of  an  intimate 
commercial  connection  with  the  masters  of 
slaves,  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  products  de- 
rived from  their  unrequited  toil. 

When  we  take  into  view  the  admitted  and 
undeniable  fact,  that  most  ot  the  gre^t  move- 
ments of  the  community  are  impelled  by  real  or 
imaginary  interests;  and  that  every  system, 
however  obiectionable,  which  has  been  once 
firmly .  established,  will  enlist  the  prejudices  as 
well  as  interests  of  great  numbers  in  its  support; , 
that  the  institution  of  slavery,  like  every  other 
system  of  labour,  depends  upon  a  demand  for 
its  products;  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at  any  other 
eonclusiooj  than  "that  while  a  market  is  open 
where  the  productions  of  servile  toit  find  a  ready 
sale,  and  particularly  while  that  market  is  sup- 
ported by  men  of  the  highest  respectability, 
there  will  be  slaves  to  supply  it;  and  so  long  as 
there  continues  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for 
slaves,  that  demand  will  produce  a  supply. 

Uenoe  we  may  derive  encouragement  to 
pursue  the  object  for  which  we  have  associated, 
confidently  believing  that  however  slow  our 
progress  may  appayently^  be,  yet  resting  upon 
principles  which  are  filed  and  immutable,  the 
result  must  eventually  be  such  as  every  phibn- 
thropist  would  ardently  desire. 

Ahd  when  we  deliberately  examine  th^  ad- 
vices frequently  issued  by  various- departments 
of  our  religious  society  in  relation  to  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade,  and  trace,  these  to  the  prin- 
ciples oa  which  they  are  founded,  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  its  raembem  will  not  fail 
to  maintain  the  position  which  w&  have  hereto- 
fore occupied.  Our  society  has  been  univer- 
Bally  admitted  to  the  advanced  post  in  the  pro- 
gress of  emancipation.  This  hap  been  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  faithful  exertions  of  enlight- 
ened individuals.  If  that  po.oition  is  still  to  be 
maintaiuedt  we  .apprehend  a  further  advance  is 


now  demanded*  Can  our  day  furnish  a  Wool- 
man  or  a  Benezet  to  lead  the  way  T  We  confi- 
dently trust  that.their  mantle  has  not  fallen  neg- 
lected to  the  ground,  but  will  yet  be  the  covering 
of  diousands.  -  And  if  we  cannot  now  point  to 
their  equals,  we  muy  .reasonably  hope  that  the 
defects  of  individual  efficiency  may  be  compen- 
sated l)y  the  force  of  numbeijB. 

Sam^ki,  Rhoads,  Secretary. 
Pka&delpkia,  3d  mo.  I7th,  1848. 


A  TESTIMONY 

Of   Grace  Church  Sired   Monthly  MeeHhg^, 
London^  amceming  William  Allen. 

\  C^BcIudad'  from  jpage  531 . ) 

In  the  year  1823  he  was  again  introduced 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow,  by  the  decease  of  hia 
teodevly  beloved  and  only  «hild ;  yet  he  was  re- 
markably sustained  by  an  Almighty  Power,  and 
when  his  spirit  was  ready  to  faint  within  him, 
he  was  enabled  to  say,'>*  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.^'  This  sore  bereavement  was  not 
permitted,  to  dheck  the  flowing  of  that  stream  of 
divine  love,  which  embraced  in  its  course  the 
whole  feniily  of  man.  In  the  school  of  affliction 
he  waB  stimulated  to  greater  diligence  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  talents  committed  to  his  trust. 
Various  and  important  were  tlie  objects  for 
which,  from  early  life,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
actively  to  use  them.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  was  the  religions  and  liberal  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  many  Of  whom'  shared  the 
privilege  of  his  fathedy  and  disimtefested  efibrts 
to  promote  their,  improvement.  His  exertions 
in  the  important  work  of  early  instruction  were* 
however^  not  .limited  to  our  own  Society,  but 
extended  to  the  children  of  the  poor  of  every 
clime,  and  of  every  colour ;  and,  in  order  to 
-spread,  universally,  the  blessings  of  an  education 
based  on  sound  Christian  principles,  he  became 
one  of;  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  an  institution  to  which  he  con- 
scientiously devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  the  ^ 
close  of  his  aqtive  life..  He  was  an  early  and 
zealous  advocate  for  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sufiertn£8 
of  the  enslaved  Africans ;  labouring,  for  upwards 
of  fif\y  years,  to  promote  their  liberation  from 
cruel  bondage.  He-  was  frequently  concerned 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  persons  employed 
in  the  administration  of  government,  the  great 
prineiples  of  righteousness  and  mercy,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  as  had  transgressed  the  laws  of  their 
countiy.  The  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ihroughout  the  world,  was  an  object  which 
lay  near  his  heart ;  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  wide  distribution  of  religious  publications, 
particularly  such  as  tended  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  our  Christian  profession ; 
having  found>  by  experience,  ^at  m  their  practi- 
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cal  working,  they  are  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  «*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  ok) 
'  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

He  waa  oflen  acceptably  engaged  in  religiops 
service  in  England,  both  by  appointments  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  ,with  certificates  from  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  several  times  in  Ire- 
land; where  he  once  paid  a  general  visi^' 

In  1827  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  OrizeU 
Birkbeck,  whom  he  survived.  In  .the  years 
1832  and  1833.  he  again  joined  his  beloved  friend 
Stephen  Grellet,  in  an  extensive  journey  on  the 
Continent  6f  Europe.  They  vipited  some  places 
in  Holland,  several  of  the  stated  of  Germany, 
and  parts  of  Hungary,  France,  and  Spain.  ;Some 
of  the  meetings  Sot  wocship  were>ery  memora- 
ble seasons,  the  effects  of  which  have  since  been 
feelingly  acknowledged!  Though  the  publio 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Spain  did  not,  admit 
of  this  line  of  service  there,  yet  they  found 
many  opportunities  of  spreading  the  truth.  They 
obtained  access  to  the  public  institutions  by 
means  of  a  special  permission  from  the  govern* 
ment,  and  when  they  had  finished  their  labours 
in  Madrid,  they  stated  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations in  a  memorial  to  the  King,  which  he 
cordially  received. 

In  the  year  184<^  our  beloved  friend,  although 
sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced-  age,  felt 
drawn,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  onde  more  to 
visit,  as  \ie  expressed  it;  the  brethren  in  some., 
parts  of  the  European  Continent:  and  he  in- 
formed our  Monthly  Meeting  that  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  travellingjivith  his  dear  sister  in  the  truth, 
Elizabeth  Joseph  Fry,  who  was  liberatied  for  a 
similar  service.  His  concern  was  feelingly 
united  with«  and  with  his  companion,  and  her 
brother  Samuel  Gnrney,  h^  proceeded  through 
Belgium  and  Holland  to  Germany.  They 
visited,  the  Friends  at  Minden  and  Pyrmont,  and 
thence  w^nt  on  to  Hanover,  and  various  places 
in  Prussia,  labouring  diligendy  in.  the  work  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  called.  Meetin^rs 
for  worship  were  appointed,, at  their  request,  m 
Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Hanover,  Berlin,  and 
Dusseldorf,  all  of  which  were  numerously  attend- 
ed, and,  as  well  as  those  held  in  smaller  places^, 
were,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  times  of  solemnity 
and  edification.  In  reference  to  some  of  them 
pur  dear  friend  remarks :  **  The  bles^d  power 
of  truth  reigned  over  all."  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  perform  the  remaining 
service  which  he  believed, was  required  of  him, 
in  France,  Germeny,  and  Switzetland.  Re- 
specting this  journey,  he  says :  **  The  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  was,  (torn  time  to  time, 
offered  to  Him  to  whom  alone  is  the  glory."  It 
was  not  only  by  visits  to  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  man ;  he' maintained  also  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  wiih  religious  persons, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  whom  he 


was   enabled  to,  minister  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  wants  of  many, 

The  weightinesfl  of  our  dear  friend's  spirit 
was  felt  in  our  religious  assemblies ;  he  rever- 
ently waited  for  divine  help,  und  was  carefol 
not  to  utter  words  without  the  fresh  putting 
forth  of  the  good'Shepherd;  His  engagements 
in  the  ministry  were  peculiarly  attended  with 
the  unction  of  heavenly  love ;  they  were  mark- 
^.hy  great  simplicity,  and  a  fervent  desire  tbat 
all  might  be  attracted  to  the  fountain  of  life, 
tmd  be  made  expe|rimental  partakers  of  that  re- 
freshing which  domes  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lbrd.  He  was  often  led  to  dwell  upon  the 
'spiritual  nature  of  true  worship,  and  of  that 
« baptism"  which  now  saveth  ;**  and  he  was 
fre^Juently  concerned  to  bear  tentimony  to.  the 
infinite  value  of  tlie^propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  <lweHing  on  thi^  redemption  that 
was  thereby  purchased  for  fallen  man,  and  on 
the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  applicar- 
tion  of  tt^is  doctriqe.  The  preservation  of  the 
youth  amongst  us,  and  their  establishment  in 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  were  especially  the 
objects  of  his  fervent  concern  ;  and  he  frequent- 
ly and  affectionately  exhdrted  them  to  attend  to 
the  monitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  yield 
obedience  to  all  that  was  manifested  to  be  coa- 
sistent  with  the  "divine  will. 

He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  in  his  private 
retirements,  often  poured  forth  his  spirit  in 
earnest  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
So  great  was  his  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  pub- 
licly calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
congregations  of  the  people,  that  when  he  ven- 
tured on  this  solemn  engagement,  he  manifested 
much  holy  fear  and  brokenness  of  spirit,  and  a 
baptizing  power  was  often  sensibly  felt  to  ao 
company  the  offering. 

.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  hirtime  at  his  residence, 
near  the  ^village  of  lindfield,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  had  established  schools  of  industry,  and  po^ 
sued  many  plans  for  implt)ving  the  condition 
of  the  laboiiripg  peculation.  During  hissUy 
at  this  place,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  he  bad  a 
serious  illness,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
uever  entirely  recovered :  his  mental  fkculties 
had  lost  their  vigour,  arid  he  Was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  withdrawing  from  many  of  those  aro- 
cationfl,  in  which  be  bad  been  long  and  usefiilly 
engaged.  .  But  under  this  trial,  he  gratefully 
recognized  the  care  of  his  gracious  Lord,  and  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  .dated  17th  of  10th  mo.,  he 
says,  '*  I  believe  this  illness  is  sent  in  mercy  to 
me,  to  wean  me  more  and  more  from  aU  things 
below,  and  to  make  me  look  more  steadily  to 
the  end  of  time."  He  was,  however,  V^rmM 
so  far  to  recover  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  Stoke 
JTewington,  and  generally  to  unite  with  hu 
friends  in  their  religious  meetings,  a  privilege 
which  he  greatly  prized-    He  wss  stilJ  some- 
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times  engaged  in  th&  miobtry  with- weight  and 
clearneas,  and  his  spirit  was,  ia  a  remarkable 
degree,  clothed  with  love.  Under  an  humbling 
sense  of  his.  own  unworthlniess,  he  was  fre- 
quently led  to  speak  with  gratitude  of  his  hopes 
of  mercy,  through  the  atoning  sacrificeof  Christ 
his  Saviour.  Though  at  times  under  much  de^ 
pressiob,  froiif  the  sinking  of  nature^  he  paid 
those  feelings  were  only  bodily,  and  that  he  felt 
no  condemnation.  The  calm  sweetness  of  his 
spirit  did  indeed  testify  that  his  mind  was  stayed 
on  God.  He  had,  for  some  time,  expressed  hia 
belief  that  his  day's^  work  was  neairly  done,  but 
he  could  not  say  he  had  a  wish,  a?  to  whether 
his  time  here  were  longer  or  shorter.  Thus 
prepared,  with  his  loins  girdjed  about  a^d  his 
light  burnii]^,  ha  peacefully  waited 'for  the 
summons  of  his  Lord.  Only  the  day  {Previous 
to  his  last  seizure,  which  was  during  his  stay  at 
Lindfield,  he  observed  how  particularly  com- 
£)rtable  he  had  been  for  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  which  was  nearly 
of  eleven  weeks'  continuance,  he  was  remarkably 
preserved  in  patience,  and  though,  in  the  great 
prostratioh  of  th^  bodily  powers,  the  mental 
also  participated,  yet  his  religious  .sensibility 
was  lively,  and  his  love  flowed  fowaijds  all 
around  him,  as  well  as  to  his  absent  friends.  In 
sending  a  message  to  one  of  tham,  he  said, 
"Tell  him  though  I  cannot  now  do  much  for 
the  cause,  I  dearly  love  those  who  love  the 
cause.*'  The  Scriptures  were  frequently  read 
to  him  at  his  own  request,  as  well  as  other  reli- 
gious books,  and  on  these  occasions  he  evinced 
great  tenderness  of  spirit.  When  hearing, 
with  interest,  an  account  of  some  of  our  early 
Friends,  he  remarked,  that  .he  often  felt  Com- 
forted in  the  hope  of  being  one- day  united  to  all 
those  worthies /or  ewer :  he  afterwards  added 
with  tears,  <<  O!  how  often  I  think  with  cort- 
fort  of  those  gracious  words  of  the  Saviour, 
*  That*  they  may  be  with  me,  where  1  am ;'  " 
and  in  alluding  to  the  passage, ''  I  in  ,them,  and 
thou  in  me,"  he  ^aid  it  was  a  precious  thing  to 
be  one  in  Christ.    He  desired  that  some  young 

Ersons,  in  M'hom  he  felt  niuch  interest,  mi^ht 
told  that  he  had  been  sustained  in  this  ill- 
ness beyond  What  he  could  have  expected,  that 
*<  nothing  but  a  s^nse  of  the  Lord's  presence 
could  support  at  such  a  ti'^/'  ^^i  ^^  added; 
*<1^he  Lord  never  will  forsake  those  who  trust 
in  Him — ^He  never  will.^'  He  said  it  was  a 
trying  time^  but  all  must  come  to  it ;' flesh  and 
heart  failed,  but  he  again  repeated  his  assurance 
that  the  Jjord  never  would  forsake  those  who 
trusted  in  Him.  When  sending  another  message 
of  affection  to  an  absent  friend,  iie  remarked, 
that  there  was  no  happiness  but  in  the  path  of 
duty.  His  mind,  when  capable  of  reflection, 
seemed  steadily  turned  towards  heavenly  things, 
and  short  ejaculations  of  "  O  Lord !  dear  Lord !" 
continued,  when  nature  was  almost  exhausted. 


In  the  near  approach  of  dissolution  his  appear- 
ance* indicated  a  heavealy  serenity :  his  hands 
were  raised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  then 
tranquilly  rested  on  his  bosom,  as  the  redeemed 
spirit  »wa&  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ntent.  At  that  solemn  period  a  hcdy  calm,  per? 
vaded  the  chamber,  and  the' consoling  belief  was 
granted  that,  through  the  inercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his-Lord. 
He  died  at  Lindfield,  on  the  30th.  of  12th 
mo.,  1843,  and  his  remains  were  interred  on  the 
6th  of  Ist  mo.,  1844,  at  Stoke  Newington,  after 
a  large  and  solemn  meeting,  held  on  the  occa- 
sion. .  He  was  seventy^^three  years  of  age,  a 
minister  aifoout  twentynfive  years. 

BBUGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  ITALY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evangelist, 
writing  from  Marseilles,  says : 

"  The  Waldenses  are  now,  by  published  de- 
cree, admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Catho- 
lic subjects  of  Sardinia.  As  the  *  freedom  of  the 
press'  hits  been  guarantied  by  the  late  plan  of 
(he  Constitution,  we  shall  soon  test  the  force 
and  spirit  of  the  article  on  that  subject,  by  a  de« 
posit  of  Bibles  at  the  custom*house. 

**>  The  Italian  papers  aite  assuming  an  altogether 
new  face.  They  give  us  articles  pro  and  cpn 
upon  .the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day-^ 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship. 
CardinarLambruschini  is  conducting  a  contro* 
versy  with  a  bold  writer  in  a  gazette  of  Flo- 
rence. The  Cardinal  is  intolerant  enough  to 
^in  immortal  honour  in  *the  Church ;'  but  he 
writes  mildly,  and  allows  that  *  there  may  be 
different  and  even  hostile  opinions  upon  this 
question  (the  freedom*  of  worship)  among  equally 
good  men.'  It  is  a  cheering  day  for  the  cause 
of  truth,  when  cardinals  are  willing  to  enter  the 
arena  of  free  public  discussion.  In  Sicily,  too, 
we  see  the  development  of  a  new  spirit  upon  the 
matter  of  religion. .  In  the  last  number  of  one  of 
the  Sicilian  journals,  there  is  a  spirited  appeal 
for  toleration.  *  Religion,'  says  the  writer, 
nought  not  to  remain  the  slave  and  dependent  of 
the  caprice  of  the  local  Ministry,  or  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  religion,  thus  degraded  and  metamor- 
phosed in  the  hands  of  power,  as  a  means  of  go- 
vernment, no  longer  retains  moral  force,  as  ex- 
perience proves,  either  for  assisting  the  govern- 
ment, or  for  conducting  the  people  into  true  mo- 
rality and  true  civilization.'  Well  said  for  a 
Sicilianr" 


CONSUMPTION. 

Sir  James  Qlark,  physician  to  the  queen, 
enumerates,  as  the  exciting  causes  of  consump- 
tion, "long  confinement  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  whether  nurseries,  school-rooms,  or 
manufacbries ;"  he  also  says,  **  If  an  infant, 
born  in  perfect  health,  and   of  the  healthiest 
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parents,  be  kept  in  close  rooms,  in  which  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  a  few 
znonths  will  often  suffice  to  induce  tuberculous 
cachexia"  —  the  beginning  of  consumption. 
Persons  engaged  in  eoufined  close  rooms,  or 
workshops,  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  consump- 
tion :  thus,  of  the  033  tailors  who  died  in  one 
district  in  London,  in  1839,  123  died  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  of  whom  ninetj4w6  died  of  con- 
sumption. Of  fifly^two  milliners,  dying  in  the 
same  year,  thirty-three  died  from  disease  of  the 
lungs,  of  whom  twenty-eight  died  from  consump- 
tion. Dr.  Guy  reports,  Uiat  in  a  close  printers' 
room,  he  found  seventeen  men  at  work,  of  whom 
three  had  spitting  of  blood,  two  hadafieciions  of 
the  lungs,  and  five  had  constant  and  severe  colds. 
After  reading  these  sad  facts^  who  can  deny  that 
the  chief  cause  of  consumption  is  the  respiration 
of  bad  air  ? — Ventilation  Jlltistntfed.' 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONJH  20',  1848. 


We  have  introduced  into  the  present  number  the 
first  portion  of  a  series  of  extracts  frobx  th^  avto-' 
biography  of  a  Friend,  who  was  well  known  to  her 
cotemporari^s  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
highly  gifted  members  and  mihistersof  the  sotfiety 
to  which  she  belonged.  Though  the  compilation 
win  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  consist  of  the  re- 
lation of  facts  which  came  under  the  notice  o^  the 
writer,  and  of  the  religious  exercises  through 
which  she  passed,  it  may  be  fairly  prfrsqmed  that 
nothing  which  was  moulded  by  such  a  teind  as 
hers  is  well  known  to  have  \>eei\,  and  judged 
wprthy  of  being  j^Iaced  op  record,  will  prove  either 
uninteresting  or  uninstfuctive  to  our  readers. 

Our  correspondent,  U.  IVf .,  having  in  conformity 
with  the  intimation  on  our  22d  page  recompaenced 
his  review  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  we  have 
inserted  in  the  present  number  the  first  part  of  his 
essay,  the  conclusion  ^eing  designed  to  appear  at 
a  future  time.  As  this  remarkable  woman  oc- 
cupied a  position  among  the  conspicuons  philan- 
thropists of  her  day,  such  as  probably  no  one  of 
her  sex  ever  did  before,  and  perhapis  effeofed 
greater  meliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  most 
degraded  classes  of  society  than  could  in  any 
former  instance  be  traced  to  the  exertions  of  ah 
individual,  the  narrative  of  her  life  must  be  read 
with  a  degree  of  interest  which  few  biographies 
are  capable  of  exciting.  As  she  also  occupied  the 
responsible  station  of  an  acknowledged  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  freqoen^and  familiar 
intercourse  into  which  she  was  led  by  her  philan- 
thropic labours  with  persons  wl^se  religious  opin- 
ions and  practices  difiered  widely  from  those  which 


she  had  embraiied,  was  naturally  viewed  with 
some  degree  of  apprehension.  That  she  was  herself 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  constant  guard 
upon  her  motives  of  action,  as  well  as  apon  the 
actions  themselves,  must  be  obvious  to  those  who 
examine  her  diary.  *  ' 

But  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  her  cba- 
racter,  we  must  consider  not.merely  the  nature  of 
hQr  engagements,  and  the  structure  of  her  mind, 
hu^  the  oircjimstances  with  which  she  was  sor* 
ronnded. 

.  U  is  readily  -perceived  Ihat  the  mnsaaEy  be- 
nevolent cast  of  her  intellect  led  her  to  view  the 
favourable  side  of  the  characters  of  her  associates— 
that  her  habitual' dispontton  to  be  pleased  with 
others,'  induced  hfer  to  seek  for  points  in  the  senti- 
ments and  actions  of  her'friends  which  she  could 
approve  or  excuse,  rather  than  to  detect  their 
errors.  Yet  this  liberality  in  regard  to  the  opinioas 
and  practice  of  others,,  was  quite  compatible  with 
a  fuU  conviction  of  the  importance  to  herself  of 
the. testimonies  into  the  obseVvance  of  which  the 
consistent  professors  of  her  own  religious  society 
are  led.    . 


MARRiifD, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House  on 
Orange  street,  on  Fourth  dav,  the  lOih  inst., 
Horatio. C.  Wood  to  Abigail,  dapghter  of  William 
Evans,  all  of  this  city. 

. — ^.  At  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Arch  street, 
on' Fifth  davj  the  11th  inst.,  Nathanixl  H.  Browk, 
formerly  of  New  Hampshire^  to  Rebecca  Kite, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Kite,  of  this  city. 


DiBD,-»-In  Vassalboro,  Maine,  on  First  day  morn- 
ing^ the  33d  alt.,  Richard  Shepherd,  in  the  66lh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  honest-hearted  frieod, 
and  member  of  Vassalboro  Monthly  Meeting. 

— r-,  Near.  Salem,  N.  J.,  after  a  short  illness,  (« 
Fifth  day,  the  4th  inst.,  Martha  Abbott,  formainy 
years  a  useful  member  of  that  meeting. 

— ,  At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  near 
Downingtown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa-.,  on  the  4ih  inst^ 
Georqe  Ashbrjdgb,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

— ^,  Very  suddenly,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  ber 
residence  in  Mount  Hollv,  N.  J.,  Phebe  Osborki, 
a  member  of  Burlington  i^tonthly  Meeting. 

She  was  of  a  retiring  and  UnasBuminp  disposition, 
and  much  attached  to  the  cause  of  Truth;  apd 
whilst  a  solemn  admonition  is  afforded  by  her  in* 
stantanenus  removal  out  qf^time,.tbe  line  of  the 
poet  is  believed  to  be  applicable : 

•*  How  man/  fall  aa  audden,  not  ta  aafe," 


^  Refohedy  That  no  nation  has  a  right  to  bold 
another  nation  t)r  people  in  subjection,  nor  im- 
pose upoQ  it  laws  dnd  institutions  of  goTemmeot 
against  its  consent." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  oo»- 
nimously  by  the  late  meeting  held  at  Washing- 
ton city  for  the  expression  of  sympathy  with 
France.     A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Frenclr 
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Re[iublic.     "Why  not  a  copy  sent  also  to  the 
Jdexican  Republic  T 

And  what  wonid  the  people  of  the  South  say  of 
ns  if  we  shoold  pass  this  resolution,  verbatim  et 
UUraHmj  in  one  of  our  northern  'cities,  and  ejaculate 
it  among  their  slaves?  , 


*or  FrteiMU*  Review.  <       • 

Memoir  of  the  .Life  of  Elizabeto  Fry,  with 
extracts  from  her  Letters  and  Journal, 
Edited. by  Jwo  of  her  daughtlsrs.  .^Jh  two 
volumes, Svo.  Vol.  2.  Philadelphia:  J^^W. 
Moore,  193  Ghesnut  street. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  the  first  and 
second  numbers  of  the  Review,  a  notice  appear- 
ed of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  a  promise 
was  given^  that  when  the  f^cond  should  be  pub- 
Kshed,  it  also  would  claim  attention.  In  the 
20th  number,  this  poblication  was*  announced, 
md  the  earliest  opportunity  in  our  power  is  em- 
braced to  redeem  the  promise  above'  referred  to. 

When  we  look  into  the  lives  of  eminent  indi- 
▼idtials,  whose  course  may  have  been  out  of  the 
Qsoaf  line,  if  we  would  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  them,^  we  should 'endeavour  righUy  to  under- 
stand their  motives ^and  springs  of  action,  and 
thus  be  enabled  properly  to  appreciate  their  real 
characters. 

The  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  marked  by 
much  that  was  peculiar  to  herself.  Educated 
io  fashionable  life,  with  the  indulgencies  of 
wealth  at  her  command,  and  assodated '  with 
those  who  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society,  die  yet  felt,  at  an  early  period,  that  it 
was  right  for  her  to  forego  enjoyments  of  this 
nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  place  her  dependence 
Upon  something  of  a  far  less  perishaUe  charao* 
ter  than  the  mere  gratifications  of  sense,  or  the 
applause  of  men.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  bestow  upon  her  a  noble  and  a  ^nergas  lia* 
tare.  And  when  she  was  led  Io  make  the  in- 
quiry, what  she  shonld.do  to  be  saved  ?  and  her 
toul  was  mercifully  visited  with  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  and  she  yielded  her  heart  U}  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  bo- 
came  still  more  abundandy  enlarged  with  desires 
for  the  welfare  of  all,  both  spiritually  and  tempo- 
rally, and  those  natural  endowments  which  so 
conspicuousfy  shone  in  he^  character,  being  dis- 
ciplined in  the  school,  and  brought  into  subjec** 
tion  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  Were  made  largely, 
iostrumental  for  the  good  of  others,  ^nd  jn- 
trodtii-ed  her  into  a  breadth  of  service,  to  which 
few  of  her  sex  have  been  called.  Her  heart 
from  childhood  yearned  to  alleviate  suiFe^ring 
wherever  she  found  it,  and  being,  through  the 
revelations  of  the  Spirit,  enabled  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  estimate  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul, 
she  was  made  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  her  calling,  and  was  often  led  to  supplicate 


fervently  for  ability  to  labour  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  her  Divine  Master. 

It  niay  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  to  a^k  the 
reader  to  refer  to^  and  bear  in  mind,  the  closing 
remarks,  on  the  22d  page  pf  the  second  number 
of  the  Review.  ^The  open,  unsuspecting  and 
ingenuous  charact^  of  Elizabeth'  Fry,  made  it 
natural  that  she  should,  in  her  private  jouma); 
vety  freely  and  unreservedly  espress  her  feel- 
ings and  her  doubts  in  relation  to  passing  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  or  to  the  peculiar  and  multi- 
plied trials  which  from  time  to  time  were  per- 
mitted to  press  upon  her;  Under  this  pressure, 
and  circnmstances  as  they  existed  around  her,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  writer  at  all  remarkable 
that  she  should  sometimes  have  written  unadvi- 
sedly; and  have  recorded  feelings'  and  doubts. 
Which,  if  entertained^  had  far  letter  been  sup- 
pressed. 'There  are  passages  in  the  volunie 
before  us,  ais  well  as  vn  the  first,  which  we  deci- 
dedly object  to,  and  it  must  be  regretted  that  they 
were  ever  wiritten.  It  is  ^also  to  be  regretted 
that  they  were  permitted  to  appear  in  print 
Judicious  pruning,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  to  the  sterling  worth  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.  It  is  not  our  object  to  particularise  any 
of  the  objectionable  passages  to' which  reference 
has  been  made.  It  would  afiord  no  gratification, 
nor  lead  to  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  to  bring 
into  prominent  notice  errors  of  judgment,  or  to 
endeavour  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth  Fry,  by  labouring  toprove 
that  she  was  not  infallible.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
writer  to  present'  her  to  his  readers,  as  she  has 
appeared  to  himself— a  woman  of  extraordinary 
powers— -remarkably  qualified  and  gifted  for  the 
labours  whereunto  she  was  called — impressed 
with  such  a  conviction  of  het  infirmities,  as  con- 
tinually to  feel  the  neeesdity  of  relying  solely 
upon  Divine  support,  and  illustrating  in  her  daily 
walk  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  a  full  and 
perfect  development  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
our  nature.  We  would  adduce  her  career  in 
eonfirmation  of  the  sentiment  long  entertained, 
that  n*ue  greatness — true  dignity — the  highest 
possible  poi,nt  of  human  attainment — can  only 
be  accessible  to  the  truly  b^tized,' humble  and 
devoted  Christian* 

Would  that  it  were  in  our  power  sufiiciently 
to  invpress  npon  the  minds  of  all,  but  more  par- 
ticularly of 'those  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  responsible  duties  of  life,  the  important 
fiict,  that  he  who  would  most  effectively  bring 
into  operation  every  power  and  energy  of  his 
mind,  must  do  it,  and  continually  move  under 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  To  be  great,  is  to  be  good  ;  man  can- 
not possibly  act  nnder  any  influences,  so  perw 
feotly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  all  his 
faculties,  as  ^are  tliose  of  Christianity :  end  the 
writer  trusts  that,  without  exposing  himself  to  a 
charge  of  sectarianism,  he  niay  declare  his  ooo* 
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▼iction,  that  there  is  no  more  tliorough  exempli- 
fication  of  Christian  doetrines  and  practice,  than 
genuine  Quakerism^;  and  by  ^nuine Quakerism 
is  meant,  that  which  George  Fox,  William  Peon, 
Robert  Barclay,  Thomas  Story,  John  Wool- 
man,  and  William  Allen,  died  in  the  profession  of. 

In  common  with  tho^e  who  are  born  of  mem- 
bers, Elizabeth  Fry  had  a  birthright  in  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  yet  the  deep  interest 
she  manifested  in  its  welfare,  arote  from  a  eon- 
viction  of  the  soundness  of  Its  doctrines,  and  the 
importance  of  its  Testimonies;  and  whea  it 
pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  bestow 
upon  her  a  precious  gift  in  the  ministry  of  ^His- 
Word,  and  to  enlarge  her  experience  in  Christian 
doctrine,  her  views  of  Qhristian  .philanthropy 
were  still  more  expanded,  and  her  eye  was 
opened  to  discern,  to  some  extent,  the  breadth  of 
that  field,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  labour,  into 
which  she  believed  her  Lord  and  Master  was 
calling  her.^ 

To  suppose  that  her  path  through  life  woold 
be  one  in  which  there  were  no  trials,  were  to 
forget  the  declaration  of  Eliphaz  of  old,  who  had 
discovered,  that  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  man 
b  bom  to  trouble ;  to  suppose  that  the  largeness 
of  the  gifts  with  which  she  was  entrusted,  or 
that  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  graces  with 
which  she  was  adorned,  growing  out  of  a  good 
stewardship  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,  would 
exempt  her  from  affliction,  were  ,to  overlook  the 
experience  of  every  devoted  Christian,  who  is 
oflen  reminded  that  whomsoever  the  Lord  loveth, 
he  ch^teneth,  and  remembereth  for  his  consola" 
tion,  that  our  Saviour  himself  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  "  Sorrow  upon 
Borfow,"  she  writes  on  ((he  occasion,  conducing' 
with  the  prayet  that  the  Lord  would  sustain  her, 
and  keep  his  **  unworthy  and  poor  sick  servant 
in  this  time  of  unutterable  trial.  Keep  me," 
says  she,  "  sound  in  faith,  and  clear  in  mind."' 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  in>> company  with 
lier  brother,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  her  hus- 
band's sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  who  was  also  a 
highly  valued  minister,  she  left  home  with  the 
Approbation  and  unity  of  her  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  to  pay.  a  Religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  the  prisons  in 
that  country. '  Discouragements  of  various  kinds, 
though  she  had  the  near  sympathy  of  her 
beloved  friends,  attended  her  setting  out  on  this 
journey.  Some  of  her  children  were  unable  to 
comprehend  how  such  a  service  could  be  con* 
sistent  with  a  proper  discharge,  of  other  duties, 
which  they  believed  lay  nearer  home,  and  they 
were,  of  course,  not  likely,  with  such  views,  to 
lighten  the  burthen  which  rested  upon  their 
mother's  spirit,  or  to  aid  her  in  relieving  herself 
of  it.  "What  am  I,"  says  she,  at  home  or 
abroad,  unless  my  Lord  be  with  me  to  bless  my 
labours?  l^refore,  I  can  only  seek  to  be 
altogether  passive  before  Ilim,  praying  that  He 
would«  in  His  mercy,  make  known  his  will  con* 


corning  me,  and  carry  on  his  own  work  in  me 
to  his  own  praise."     ''  Grant,  0  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  help,  that  whatever  thy  unworthy 
servant  does,  in  word  or  deed,  may  be  done,  as 
in  the  name,  so  tlvrongh  the  power,  of  Christ  her 
Saviour."     This*  journey  was  performed  by  onr 
^vellers  in  much  unity  of  spirit,  and  similarity 
of  exercise.     They  visited  not  only  the  meetings 
of  Fri^ends  in  Ireland,  but  the  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums  and  infirmaries,  mipgling  occasionally 
with   the  poor  and   destitute   in  their  cabins, 
tvhere    they  could .  obtain  neither    "  eggs  nor 
haoon,"  round  i^  turf  fire,  on  a  piud  floor,  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  a  chimney,  and  a  little  dirty  straw 
on  the  floor  for  the  inmates  «•  to  sleep,"  as  they 
expressed^t, "  up  and  down  in  theroom."    The 
sick  and  the  sorrowful  were  sympathised  with 
and  Qomforted.     Among  the.  great,  the  good  and 
the  influential^  they  found,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  that  a  doot  was  open  for  their  laboais; 
and  Elizabeth  Fxy  appears  constantly  to  hare 
endeavoured  «no  seek  for  help  from  above,  and  for 
a  quiet  mind,"  and  she  expresses  her  desire  that 
these  apportunities  might  not  be  lost  upon  tkose 
among  whpm  their  lot  was  c^st*    Sdme  of  her 
friends,  it  would  appear;  were  apprehensive  that 
Her  course  in  this  journey  was  of  such  a  charae- 
ter,  as  judging  from  outward  appearances,  might 
lead  to  an  improper  exaltation  of  the  ereatnre, 
and  to  a  cherishing  of  the  tempta'ion  to  believe 
that  her  own  arm.  had  wrought  it ;  but,  she  re- 
marks, "  a  deep  conviction  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness  and  infirmity,  was  so  living  with  me,  that 
the6e   things  were  more  likely  to  cast  me  into 
the  deep,  than  raise  me  tip  m  high/'    During 
an  illness*  with  which  she  was  seized  in  Ireland, 
she  WKites,  ^  I  never  remember  to  have  known 
a  more  Jpatnful  time;  tried  without— distressed 
within;  feeling  such  fears. lest  my  own  faith 
should  fail."     However,   *•!  had  most  sweet 
peace  afterwards;  my -beloved  Saviour  arose 
with  healing  in  his  wings,  delivered  me  from  my 
fears,  poured  balm  into  my  wopnds,  and  granted 
me  such  a  sense  of  ^having  obtained  reconciliar 
tion  with  my  Gfbd,  as  I  can  hardly  describe" 
The.  visit  was  concluded  to  her  "relief,  peace 
and  satisfaction.     The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Dub- 
lin, crowning  all,  as  lo  our  ministerisd  services 
in  out  own  Society." 

Undet  date  of  3d  mo.  27,  1828,  we  find  4be 
following  entry  :>••  On  SecoQd  day  I  attendtd 
the  Select  Quai-terly  Meeting,  How  striking  to 
me,  and  how.  humbling :  here  am  I,  that  used 
to  be  one  of  the  last,  least,  and  lowest  in  this 
Quarterly  Meeting,  now  obliged  to  be  one  of  the 
foremost  members  in  the  meeting  for  Discipline; 
partly  frpm  so  miany  vacant  places  being  now 
left  among  *ns-r^rtly  from  my  long  experience 
of  its. ways,  and  many  years  in  its  service;  and 
last  of  all,  tnrfy,  deeply,  unworthy  as  I  stn, 
because  it  has  pleased  Sl  kind  Providence  to  grant 
me  the  unity  of  my  beloved  friends,  and  thus  to 
raise  me  up.    My  spirit,  notwithstanding  mj 
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outward  cheerfulness,  was  much  bowed  down 
within  me,  in  earnest  cravings  to  be  washed,  re- 
newed, and  more  fitted  for  my  Master's  service." 
AAer  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
"  British  Ladies'  Society  for  promoting  the  Re- 
forn^ation  of  Female  Prisoners,"*  in  which  she 
felt  called  upon  to  bear  a  prominent  part,  her 
*♦  heart  being  so  full  of  interest  on  the  subject," 
and  her  "head  so  full  of  matter,"  she  says  "I 
may  set  my  seal  to  this — ^that  public  services 
are  fearful  Services,  and  none  but  those  engaged 
in  4hem,  know  how  much  they  are  spared  >vho 
do  good  privately..  Still,  if  the  Master  calls  ud 
into  public  duties,  it  is  notonly  well  hut  honoura- 
ble ;  and  in  them  mueih  more  good  is  accomplish- 
ed, because  somajiy  are  concerned  :  still  I  would 
have  no  one  seek  for  them,  but  if  rightly  brought 
into  them,  preservation  will,  I  believe,  be  granted, 
A  watchful,  humble  spirit  is  called  for  $  one  that 
is  not  exahed  by  the  undue  approbation  of  fellow 
mortals,  nor  too  much  cast  down  by  disiipproba^ 
tion  or  evil:  reports.  There  must  also  be  a  wtll- 
ingness  to  eommit  all  these  works  to'Him,  who 
can  prosper  them  or  ttot,  according  to  hi^  own 
good  pleasure." 

Thus  we  find  this  dear  frien^  endeavouring  to 
"follow,  and  not  force  Providence,"  as  Cefcil  has 
somewhere  recommended,  and  "  to  avail  herself 
of  the  openings,"  as  she^  was  accustomed  to  term 
it :  ever  careful  to  bear  in  mind,  that  however 
industriously  and  zealously  she  might  laboiii, 
either  in  her  own  Religious  Society,  or  among 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  philanthropic  objects 
very  dear  to  her  heart,  it  was  the  Lord  only  who 
could  biess  her  endeavours  with  an  increase,  and 
crown  them  with  success.  •  .    ^  iJ*  M. 

(To  bo  contlDQed. } 


rrom  the  Weatmlnstbr  lt«vl«w«    . 
ANIMAL   INSTIJJCTS. 
(Coniloued  from  psge  d4t.)    .  ' 

Inserts  furnisH  son^e  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  instinct  that  "can  be  found  in  the 
whole  animal  kingdom;  though  Mr.  Couch 
Bomewhat  unaccountably  dismisses  them  by 
merely  quoting  a  few  descriptions  of  extraprdi- 


•TUi*  Society  was  formed  about  the  year  1822,  and 
owed  its  institation  mainly  to  the  suggestiWis'and  eflforts 
of  Elizabeth  Fry,  who .  remarksj^  that  « If  it  had  not 
pleasedva  kind  Providence  to  lead  me  into  some  other 
services,' and  in  his  tender  mercy  to  hless  me  in  them, 
I  think  there  would  at  times  have  been  great  danger 
of  my  heitig  pressed  down  out  of  measure  by  home 
cares.''  The  principal  object  of  the  Society  was  to 
form  a  central  point  of  communication  between  the 
numerous  associations  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
female  prisoners  in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
holding  an  extensive  correspondence  with  persons  on 
the  continent,  interested  in  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 
Many  females  of  distinguished  charact«r  and  rank,  were 
enlisted  in  its  service,  and  its  influence  was  felt  and 
acknowledged,  not  ooly  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  other 
countries  where  the  true  object  of  judicial  punishment 
was  beginning  to  be  better  understood. 


nary  migrations  of  what  he  terms  <<'a  class  of 
animals,  \n  which  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and 
the  motives  which  lead  to  them^  are  so  obscure 
as  to  preclude  any  attempt   at   explanation.*' 
Many  of  the  proceedings  and  motives  of  insects 
are  doubtless  obscure ;  but  fair  more  are  so  clearly 
expressed  that  «  he  who  runs  may  read:"   Some 
insects,  for  example,  under  the  impulse  of  pro- 
viding for  that  offspring  which  the  parents  are 
never  to  behold,  after  constructing  a  suitable 
habitation  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  with 
an  admirable  instinct  are  actually  at  great  pains 
to  furnish  the  larder  with  such' food  as  the 
young  one  will  stand  in  lieed  of  on  its  exclusion 
fr6m  the  egg,«nd  so  placed,  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  the  moment  it  is  required.    Nor  is 
the  nature  of  this  food  less  a  proof  df  instinct 
than  the  fiaict  of  its  being  stored  up:  in  some 
cases  it  is  -of  a  vegetable  nature ;  in  others,  a 
living    caterpillar,  belonging  to    some   other 
species,  is  seized  by  the  parent  insect,  rendered 
insensible,  *ut  not  killed,  (which  ^ould  defeat 
the  object,)  by  a  .puncture  from  the  sting  of  its 
captor,  and  conveyed  to  the  nest  wherein  the 
egg  is  to  be  deposited.    Every  one  has  obseryed 
the  caterpillar  of  thef  common\:abbage  butterfly 
apparently  brooding  upon   a  heap  of  yellow 
eggs.     This  affords  a  beautiful '  illustration  of 
inSihct  on  the  part  of  a  small  black  fly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  within  the  body  of  a  living 
caterpillar.     The  young  grubs,  when  evolved 
from  the  eccg,  feed  upon  the  internal  tissues  of 
their  victim,  instinctively  avoiding,  however, 
to  attack  any  vital  part,  since  the  premature 
death  of  the  caterpillar  would  ensure  their  own 
destruction.    At  length  the  time  approaches  for 
the  parasites  to  take  upon  themselves  a  new 
condition   of  insect  life,  namely,  that   which 
imme4iately  precedes  their  perfect  winged  con- 
dition ;  at  the  same  period,  the  caterpillar  m- 
fested   by  them  instmctively' seeks  out  somiB 
spot  wherein  it  also  may  pss  through  the  cor- 
responding state  of  inactivity,  preliminary  to 
its  appearance  as  a  winged, denizen  of  the  air. 
No  sooner,  however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than 
the  grubs  contained  injts  body  make  their  exit . 
through  the  skin;  eSh  spins  iU  own   little 
cocoon  of  yellow  silk,  wherein  to  await  its  final 
change.     These  rcocootis  are  collected  tog«ther 
beneath  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,   which, 
being  now  in  too  exhausted  a  condition  to  pass 
into  the  chrysalis  state,  speedily  dies,  while, 
after  a  short  period,  th€  parasites  break. from 
their  cocoons  and  become  perfect  insects,  in 
their  turn  s^ekiijg  for  new  victims. 

'Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners 
of  insects,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  many 
of  their  *<  modes  of  proceeding"  or  <'  the  motives 
which  lead  to  them."  The  mtention  of  the 
silken  cord  by  which  the  caterpillar  of  many 
butterflies  secures  itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall 
previously  to  becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  b# 
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misunderstood.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  understand 
the  intention  of  the  coat  of  armour  fornaed 
around  itself  of  small  stones,  shells,  or  bits  of 
sticks;  by  the  larva  of  the  Phrygaiiea :  the  use 
of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the  wasp ;  of  the 
waxen  cells  and  store  of  honey  provided  by  the 
bee;  of  the  covering  of  down,  stripped  from  its 
own  body  by  the  female  of  the  gipsy  moth, 
with  which  its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from, 
the  severity  of  winter ;  these  are  all  equally 
eady  of  comprehension :  and  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  these  interesting  creatures  and 
theip  habits  will  venture  to  deny  them  the  pos- 
session  of  instinct,  nor,  in  some  cases,  of  ^  cer- 
tain amount  of  reason  either.  For,  as  Mr. 
Couch  in  the  tnain  accurately  observes,  tjhough 
with  a  slight  confusion  of  terms' at  the  outset, 

"  The  simplest  instinct  will  vary  its  proceed- 
ings according  to  circumstances;  and  the  small- 
est glimmering  of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify- 
these  proceedings  according  to  «tuation,.  and  as 
tliey  may  best  lead  to  the  desired  result.  In 
many  creatures  of  the  land  this  variation  is  of 
common  occurrence,  and  is  not  only  directed 
according  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  but 
sometimes  seems  to  be  under  tio  better  influence 
than  caprice.  The  daubers,  a  genus  of  North 
American  wasps,  to  save  themselves  the  labour 
of  building  a  cell,  have  been  known  to  make 
use  of  a  8m?ill  bottle,  closing  the  orifice  with 
clay;  and  the*  masbn  bees,  {Osthia,) '  which 
usually  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  dug  by  them- 
selves in  walls  or  sand-ba^iks,  will  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  saving  themselves  labour,  by  em- 
ploying for  the  same  purpose  the  empty  shell 
of  a  snail." 

From  a  very  early  period,  naturalists  have 
been  aware  of  the  power  exercised  by  the 
cuttle-fish,  when  in  danger,  of  expelling  a  black 
fliud,  in  sufficient  quantity,  when  mingled  with 
the  surrounding  water,  to  hide  the  animal  frdm 
Its  pursuers.  This  fluifl  is  secreted  by  a  singu- 
lar organ  connected  with  the  intestine :,  the 
animal  is,  ^noreovfer,  furnished  with  parrot-like 
jaws,  put  in  motion  by  powerful  muscles,  well- 
developed  salivary  glands,  several  stomachs,  and 
a  large  liver;  all: indicSing  not  pnly  that  the 
instmctive  feeling  of  hunger  is  habitually  ex- 
perienced, but  that  the  means  of  allayiifg  that 
feeling  are  amply  provided ;  while  the  appara- 
tus  connected  with  the  secretion  and  expulsion 
of  the  inky  fluid,  is  expressly  formed  to  enable 
an  otherwise  defenceless  animal  to  exercise  its 
instinctive  demand  for  self-preservation,  in  the 
manner  most  consistent  with  its  mode  of  lif^ 
and  organization. 

The  interesting  poetical  fiction  connected 
With  the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein  it 
IS  represented  as  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  its  fragile  shell  forming  the  hull  of  its  vessel, 
the  two  expanded  membranous  arms'  bein<r 
wected  and  acting  as  sails,  while  the  six  taper- 


ing arms  were  used  as  oars,  has,  for  ages,  ren- 
dered that  animal  an  object  of  interest;  aQdaot- 
withstanding  that  these  particulars  have  been 
proved  fictitious,  recent  researches  into  its  trae 
history  have  shown  the.  moUosk  to  be  no  leafl 
deserving  consideration,  from:  its  every-day 
actions,  than  from  the  exploded  functions  ^ 
etically  ascribed  to  it.  From  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to  which,  by  the 
wav,  the  animal  has  no  muscular  attachment, 
and  its  extreme  fragility,  it  is  constantly  liable 
to  fracture  by  being  tossed  about  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  When  this  happens, and  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively 
repairs  the  fracture  by  a  new  deposition  of 
shelly  matter  to  the  broken  portion,  by  means 
of  the  membranous  mantle.  This  circumstance, 
observed  in  a  number  of  argonauts  kept  in  con- 
finement in  an  open  page  sunk  in  the  sea  in  the 
Bay  of  Messina,  by  A^dame  Power,  removed 
the  doubts  of  naturalists  as  to  the  animal  being 
really  the  architect  of  its  own  habitation;  since 
the  regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the  shell  to 
correspond  with  the  growth  of  tlie  animal  was 
witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  repwring  the 
shell  when  broken  either  intentionally  or  acci- 
dentally. 

This  habit  of  forming  chambers  in  the  shelly 
covering  of  the  mollusks,  is  not  confined  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  family,  but  is  also  prac- 
tised, though  from  a  different  cause,  by  some  of 
the  more  simply  organized  individuals.  In  the 
case  of  the  virater-clam  {Spondylus  mrks)  a 
bivalve  nearly  allied  to  the  common  oyster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell  to  some 
extraneous  body,  when  the  animal  happens  to 
be  developed  bfeneath  the  overhanging  ledge  of 
a  coral  reef,  or  in  a  situation  where,  having  no 
power  of  locomotion,  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
beipg  overgrown  by  the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the 
expedient  of  carrying  forward  its  dwelling- 
chamber  by  a  series  of  new  formations  of  shelly 
matter,  so  as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and 
nutritive  apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  sui^ 
rounding  zoophytes.  A  longitudinal  section  of 
these  shells  exhibits  sometimes  as  maiiy  as  four- 
teen such  chambers,  separated  from  each  other 
by  stout  and  regularly-formed  partitions.  The 
common  oyster,  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  food, 
its  body  has  shrunk  so  as  no  longer  to  fill  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  will  form  a  n^w  layer  of 
nacl*e,  and  thus  adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed 
condition  by  adding  a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  ita 
diminished  body. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression  is 
effected  by  means  of  suckers  and  spines ;  the 
star-fishes  or  Attendee  employ  the  former  ei* 
6lusively ;  the  sea-urchins,  or  £chinids,  pro- 
gress by  means  of  the  joint  action  of  their  suck- 
ers and  spines.  Professor  Forbes  observes,  that 
<^  many  sea-urchins,  such  as  live  on  hard  «i> 
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faces,  moor  themselves  also  by  means  of  the 
suckers,  and  thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
rocks,"  and  continues : — 

<»  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echi- 
noderms  provided  with  these  suckers,  they 
serve  not  merely  for  progression;  the  lower  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  nature,  (and 
equally,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,)  the  more 
functions  do  we  find  performed  by  one  qrgan. 
But  observe  a  living  star-fish,  or  a  living  H0I9- 
thuria,  and  see  what  effective  organs  of  pro- 
gression these  ^oft,  flexible,  weak-looking  tubes 
are.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus  miliaris,  a  Sjpa- 
tangus  purpureus  and  an  Amphidotus  roseiis, 
all  walk  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of  a 
dish  of  salt  water  by  means  of  their  inferior 
tentacula;  and  the  first  mentioned  anchored 
itself  by  extending  atid.  bending  its  superior 
suckers,  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dish," 

The  pas^e  above  quoted  will  show  by 
what  means  the  common  sea-urchin,  or  sea-egg, 
{Echinus  sphcsra^)  is  enabled  to  perform  a  not 
unusual  feat,  related  by  Mr.  Couch,  who  says 
that  this  atiimal,  « though  apparently  destitute 
of  every  sense  or  possibility  of  regarding  ex- 
ternal objects  by  sight  or  hearing,'  will  travel 
up  the  rods  of  a  crab-pot,  enter  the  opening, 
destend  within^  mount  again  to  the  bait,  and 
select  the  particular  one  that,  pleases  it  be^t ;" 
this  is  almost  an  act  of  reason. 

(To  be  contlaued.) 


GROWTH  OF  POPD^LATION  AND  INCREASED 
LONGEVITY  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  close  of  the  Anglo-^axon  period,  in 
1066,  it  numbered  nearly  two  millions,  two- 
thirds  being  in  a  state  of  personal  servitude.  At 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1603,)  the 
population  was  computed'  at  between  four  and 
live  millions. 

In  1801,  the  first  regular  census  was  taken, 
«nd  since  that  time  there  have  been  four  cen- 
suses. Ttie  result  in  relation  to  (he  population 
of  England  is  a^  follows : 

1801         -        -        -  8,331,434 

1811         ...  9,561,888 

M21  -  -  .  11,261,437 
1831  -  -  .  13,08^1,005 
1841  -  -  .  15,000,000 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  growth  of  population  had  been  extremely 
slow.  In  some  centuries  ihercseemed  to  be  no 
increase  at  all.  From  1760  id  1801,  the  popu- 
lation rose  from  6,479,730  to  8,331,434 — at  the 
rate  of  about  30  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  forty 
years.  From  1801  to  1841,  a  period  of  forty* 
years,  it  increased  from  8,33  M34  to  16,000,000— 
at  the  rate  of  about  78  per  cent.  Had  the  in- 
crease during  the  forty  years  ending  in  1801 
been  at  the  same  rate,  England  would  have 
numbered  then  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  in- 
stead of  eight  millions  and  a  third. 


Now,  how  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  t 
Indigence  is  unfavourable  to  population,  as  the 
statistics  of  years  of  great  scarcity  in  England 
demonstrate.  And  luxury  is  scarcely  less  un- 
favourable. 3ut  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation  was*  almost  imperceptible.  After  that  it 
began  to  increase  at  a  fixed  ratio ;  and  since  the 
begmning  of  this  century,  this  ratio  has  far  more 
than  doubled,  although  emigration  has  been 
conducted  on  a  scale  never  before  known.  How 
can  this  be  explained,  if  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  and  operatives  is  worse  now  than  in 
former  times — in  other  words,  if  they  have 
been  growing  poorer,  becoming  more  and  more 
destitute  of  die  comforts  of  life  1 

That  mortality  h^  greatly  decreased,  and 
longevity  increased^  among  all  classes,  is  a  fact 
w^ll  authenticated.  Wade,  in  his  annals, «peak<* 
tng  of  the  censuses  which  have  been  taken, 
remarks:  **It  appears,  that  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  population 
has  been  increasing  with  unexampled  rapiditVf 
especially  in  the  cities  and  towns ;  secondly, 
iluitthe  duration  of  human  life  has  been  greatly 
ex/enc^ecT '— and  in  another  paragraph,  he  says : 
*'  A  remarkable  result,  established  by  the  Par- 
liamentary censuses,  was  the  diminished  rate  of 
mortality^*^  In  1780,  the  annual  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales,  was  1  in  40 ;  in  1801,  it 
was  1  in  48 ;  and,  in  1830,  it  had  decreased  to 
1  in  58.  It  will  be  found  that  the  great  increase 
of  pofMilation  has 'taken  place  in  the  working, 
especially  the  manufacturing  classea;  and  that 
the  longevity  has  increased  not  among  the- 
wealthy  classes  merely,  but  among  all  classes. 

It  appears  that  toward  the  close  of  the  seven-, 
teenth  century,  the  duration  of  life  in  England 
Mras. considerably  less  tlian  in  France ;  less  even 
than  in  Holland  nearly  a  century  earlier.  But 
since  that  period  surprising  changes  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  in  none 
has  the  change  been  so  great  as  in  England. 
From.that  period,  when  its  mortality  exceeded 
that  of  any  great  and  prosperous  European 
country, its  mortality  hasbeen  steadily  diminish- 
ing, and  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  life  is 
greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Not  only  has  the  value  of  life  been 
regularly  increasing  until  it  has  advanced  beyond 
that  of  any  country  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
but  the  remarkable  fact  is  established,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  now  live  considerably 
longer  t/ian  its'  higher  classes  did^  in  the  se^en- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, ^^ 

We  might  multiply  proofs  on  these  pomts, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  No  statistics  adverse  te 
those  we  have  presented,  have  ever,  to  ouir 
knowledge,  been  publij»hed.  In  the  absence  of 
all  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary,  these 
facts — these  vital  statistics,  in  relation  to  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,  increased 
longevity  and  diminished  mortality — lead  us  to 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  England,  compared  with  their  con- 
dition in  former  centuries. — Jfational  Era. 


INDIVIDUAL  DUTT} 

AMD  THE   PRBdBNT  STATE   OT  THE   CtfURCH 
CONSIDKREO. 

.  We  should  state  faQts,  were  we  to  make  such 
assertions  as  these.  There  are  few  revivals  of 
religion  in  the  country : — ^some  forms  of  great 
iniquity  have  gained  great  power,  and  are  gain- 
ing greater:— >in  many  churches  the  spirit  of 
controversy  has  consumed  the  spirit,  of  piety ; 
in  others,  the(  spirit  of  worldliness  has  gained  a 
mournful  pre-eminence,  and  thousands  are  led 
captive  hy  it.  We  might  go  on  making  state- 
ments of  this  kind  to  a  much  greater  extent;  but 
these  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

'*  Then  let  us  sound  the  loud  voice*  of  alarm,'* 
say  certain  of  the  disciples: — ^"'let  us  send  the 
rebuke  of  her  sloth  through  all  the  borders  of 
Zion ; — ^let  us  sanctify  a  fast ;— let  us  call  the 
solemn  assembly ;  let  us  awake  the  watchmen  of. 
Zion,  for  they  are  slumberers  too ; — ^let.usmake 
a  great,  a  united,  a  powerful  effort; — let  the 
whole  kingdom  of  God  be  addressed; — let  .us 
say  to  the  North,  give  up,  ahd  to  the  South, 
keep  not  back !" 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  quench  in, any  degree  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  declensions  of  Zion. 
Let  our  right  hand  forget  its  cunnihg,  if  Jeru- 
salem be  not  our  chief  joy,  and  if  we  do  not 
pray  for  the  peace  of  those  that  love  her. 
Therefore,  we  take  no  exceptions  to  the  lan- 
guage we  have  quoted.  But  we  would,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  sincerest  Christian  kindness,  point 
such  as  use  it  in  another  direction. 

There  may  be  those  who  cry  "  The  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  who,  never- 
thelessy  are  not  themselves  lively  stones  in  the 
spiritual  building.  We  have  seen  sympathy 
spread  over  the  moral  wastes  of  half  a  continent, 
while  the  whole  energy  of  it  was  needed  on  the 
spiritual  desert  of  the  owner's  heart.  We  have 
seen  the  whole  church  the  object  of  apparently 
the  sincerest  pity,  and  the.  gravest  rebukes, 
while  that  pity  would  have  been  well  spent  in 
mourning  over  personal  deficiencies ;  and  every 
weapon  of  denunciation  has  found  a  fair  mark  in 
sins  at  home. 

And  more — tx  does  hut  require  a  small,  a  very 
small,  but  a  thousandth  part  of  the  moral  energy 
to  raise,  with  a  multitude,  the  loud  voice  of  re- 
proach at  the  sins  of  the  church  or  the  nation, 
that  is  required  to  quench  only  one  of  the  minor 
evil  passions  of  one^s  own  heart.  We  may 
boldly  point  OMr  artillery  at  the  abominations 
that  surround  us,  while  we  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  strike  an  energetic  blow  at  the  sinful 
principle  within  us.    Far  more  easily  can  we 


rush  with  the  crowd  tq  the  assault  of  other  men's 
sins,  than  boldly  face  our  own,  and  patiently  go 
forward  with  the  work  of  their  destruction. 
There  is  something  grand  and  exciting  in. giving 
one  to  .another  the  cry  q{  ontoardy  while  there  is 
so  noble  a  made  as  the  sins  of  the  church  or  of 
the  nation  ;  but  one^s  ou^  individual  deficiencies 
of  character,-^0,  that  is  smaU  game. 

,Now  disciple, of  Cii^ist,  we  strike  not  at  any 
tender  concern  thou  mayest  feel  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  church  of  God,^  We  care  not 
how  broad  are  thy  sympathies.  We  rejoice  in 
the  strength  and  depth  of  thy  emotions  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  Zion  in  her  whole  extent 
But  we  do  caution  thee  not  to  be  drawn  by  any 
object  whatever,  even  Zion's  welfare,  from  the 
spiritual  care  and  regulation  of  My  ovm  mind. 

While  thou  mournest  over  desolation  else- 
where, see  to  it  that  thy  own  soul  is  not  a  moral 
waste.  Let  not  care  for  the  church  consume 
those  energies  which  the  culture  of  thy  owt 
heart  demands.  Zion's  present  weakness  and 
tarnished  honour  is  owing  more,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  to  the  neglect  of  personal  holiness. 
Thy  zeal  for  Zion  has  no  good  foundation— 
indeed  is  not  a  spiritual  reality,  but  a  shadoir 
only,  if  it  be  not  based  on  a  well  kept  heart-^ 
if  it  does  not  originate  in  a  spul  framed  to  com- 
munion with  God,  and  animated  with  the  holy 
principles  of  the  gospel. 

This,  then,  is  the  bearing  of  our  present 
appeal.  Let  th^  present  state  of  the  church 
awaken  thy  anxieties  that  My  own  vineyard,  at 
least,  shall  be  well  kept.  If  tares  have  started, 
and  are  luxuriant  in  every  other  field,  let  there 
be  at  least  one  from  which  they  shall  be  expelled, 
even  to  the  last  of  their  number.  If  the  soldiers 
of  Zion  have  not  become  a  mighty  muhitade,let 
there  be  one  soldier  of  the  cross  firm  and  tnie, 
and  be  that  honour  tfUne.'-^electionSp 


TO  FJIIENDS  THAT  ARE  CAPTIVES  AT 
ALGIERS. 

OonsBV,  IN  Essex,  10th  of  2d  mo.,  1683. 

Dear  friends  who  are.  captives  in  AlgieiSi 
vhom  the  Lord  hath  enlightened  with  his  ''daj 
spring  from  on  high,"  and  visited  you  with  his 
tender  mercies  in  your  slavery  and  captivity, 
that  you  may  know  his  will,  and  do  it  in  his 
light,  ferace,  truth,  and  Spirit,  that  vou  may  serve 
and  worship  the  holy,  eternal,  andinvisible  God, 
that  made  you. 

Now,  dear  friends,  to  you  is  my  love,  and  to 
all  the  rest  that  fear  God,  that  meet  with  you; 
-my  desires  are  that  you  may  all  keep  low  w 
huijiiility  in  the  fear  of  God ;  there  is  then  no 
danger,  for  God  dwells  with  the  humble,  aw 
teaches  the  humble  the  way  they  should  walk 
in.  And  therefore  be  ^5areful  of  God's  glory. 
^you  who  profess  the  name  of  God  and  his  Soo, 
that  your  lives,  and  words,  and  convcrsauoos 
I  may  preach  godliness,  righteousness,  holifles^ 
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virtue,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  botli  to  Turks, 
Moors,  Jews,  and  to  ^our  pairoons,  and  to  the 
families  where  you  live:  for  Christ  hath  en- 
lightened every  man  that  comes  iiito  the  world  ; 
He  hath  enligrhtened  th6  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Moors,  with  the  Light,  (which  is  the  life  in  Him 
the  Word,)  (hat  all  in  the  Light  may  know  God 
and  Christ;  and  "the  grace  of  God  which 
brings  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men  ;" 
therefore  to  the  Turks,  Jews,  and  Moors,  yei, 
to  all  nations;, so  that,  with  the  grace  of  God 
they  may  be  taught  to  denyr  ungodliness  and 
unrii^hteousness,  and  live  righteously  and  godly. 

And  therefore  all  must  come  to  this  grace  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  which  brings  their  salvation, 
(if  they  have  salvation^)  and  come  to  the  throne 
of  grace ;  and  this  is  the  covenatit  of  grace,  in 
which  is  the  election ;  and  God,  who  made  all, 
pours  out  of  his  Spirit  upon  all  men  and  women 
in  the  world,  in  the  days  of  his  new  Covenant, 
yea,  upon  whites  and  blacks,  Moors,  and  Turks, 
and  Indians,  Christians,  Jews,  and  gentiles,  that 
all  with  the  Spirit  of  God  might  know  God  and 
the  things  of  God,  and  serve  and  worship  Him 
in  his  Spirit  and  truth,  that  He  hath  given  them ; 
but  they  that  do  resist  the  Truth,  and  quench, 
and  vex,  and  grieve,  and  rebel  against  the  Spirit 
that  God  hath  given  them,  such  are  not  Hke  io 
serve  and  worship  God  in  his  Spirit  and  Truth  ; 
but  he  that  endures  to  the  end  in  Grod's  grace. 
Spirit,  light,  and  truth,  shall  be  saved  ;  i^nd  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  is  preached  to  every  crea- 
ture under  heaven ;  which  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  Gospel  of  peace  ;  and  so  it  is^ 
glad  tidings  to  every  creature  under  heaven,  and 
to  all  nations,  who  receive  and  obey  it.  Now 
this  is  the  day  of  Grod's  gathering :  and  therefore 
all  must  coQ^e  to  ihe  light*  grace,  truth,  power, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own  particulars, 
which  they  have  from  God  and  Christ,  that  by 
it  they  might  be  built  upon  Christ,  their  heavenly 
Rock  and  Foundation,  who  is  their  way  to  God, 
who  bruises  the  serpent's  head,  and  through 
death  destroyed  death,  and  the  devil,  the  power 
of  death ;  for  sin  brought  death ;  and  now  Christ, 
who  destroys  death  which  sin  brought,  and 
makes  an  end  of  sin,  is  the  sanctuary  for  all  his 
believers  in  all  storms  and  tempests,  trials,  and 
troubles,  and  sufferings,  to  rest  upon,  in  whom 
they  have  peace,  yea,  life  and  salvation. 

Now  there  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
Turks  to  the  Christians,  yo^r  crucified  Gody 
meaning  Chi:ist.  Now  there  is  a  mistake  in  this 
their  saying.  Though  'God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling die  woild  to  Himself,  it  was  not  the 
Eternal  God  that  was  crucified  and  died,  that  was 
in  Christ;'  for  Christ  said,  when  He  was  about 
to  suffer :  "  My  God,  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?"  So  Christ  suffered  in  the  flesh, 
and  died,  and  was  crucified,  as  He  was  man ; 
not  as  He  was  God,  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning;  but.  as  He  was  man,  who  bore  the 
■ins  and  iniquities  of  all  mankind,  and  was  an 


offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  who 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  (all  being  in  death 
in  Adam,)  that  they  might  have  life  through 
Christ,  the  Second  Adam.  So  I  say  again,  that 
Christ  did  not  die  as  He  was  God,  but  as  He 
was  man.  **  He  was  crucified  and  buried,  and 
rose  a^in  the  third  day,  and  ascended,  and  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God:*'  this  He  did  by  the 
power  of  God,  as  He,  was  nian.  So  the  Turks 
are  mistaken,  to  say  or  to  think,  that  the  Eternal 
God  could  be  crucified  or  die. 

Dear  Friends^  I  thought  needful  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  concerning  this  their  mistake,  which 
you  may  be  wise  in  making  use  of;  and  my  de- 
sires are,  that  you  may  be  preserved,  and  exalt 
God's  name  in  your  places  of  captivity,  and  in 
your  lives,  words,  and  conversations,  answering 
God's  witness  in  the  Turks,  Jews,  Moors,  and 
your  patroona.  And  keep  low,  and  walk  wisely, 
that  you  may  be  ^  ^ood  savour  in  the  hearts  of 
all  there-aways  ;  and  then  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  presence,  will  rest  upon  you,  and 
be  in  you.  I  think  yoii  have  more  liberty  to 
meet  there  than  we  have  here ;  for  they  keep  us 
out  of  our  meetings,  and  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
spoil  our  goods.  And  therefore  prize  your 
liberty  in  your  meetings^  and  do  not  abuse  it ; 
and  the  Lord  preserve  you  all  in  his  grace,  fear, 
and  wisdom,  that  you  may  grow  up  in  Christ 
the  head,  and  walk  in  Him,  to  the  glory  of  God* 
Amen. 

Read  this  openly  in  your  meetings.  And  I 
have  sent  you  here  some  books  that  you  may 
read  them,  and  give  them  to  the  Turks  or  Eng- 
lish, as  you  may  see  fit ;  which  books  are  to  the 
Turks,  one  concerning  good  conversation,  and 
another  concerning  the  temple,  and  another  con- 
cerning Abraham  instructing  his  family;  and 
one  to  all  kings  and  princes ;  and  another  con- 
cerning revelation  and  inspiration ;  with  some 
others  to  read  among  yourselves. 
'  And,  friends,  it  would  be  very  well  for  you, 
if  you  could  get  the  Turks  and  Moors'  language, 
that  you  might  be  the  more  enabled  to  direct 
them  to  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God  in  them, 
which  they  have  from  God>  in  their  hearts ;  and 
then  getting  their  language,  you  would  be  able  to 
write  and  translate  any  papers  to  them,  which 
may  be  serviceable  to  instruct  them,  and  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Truth  among  the  Turks  and 
Moors.    So  with  my  love  to  you. 

George  Fox. 


HAtERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst..  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  those  professing  with  them,  who  desire 
their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  piinciples  and  testimonies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumption  of  the  school  were  made, 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designea 
entering  students,  the  Managers  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  during  the 
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present  Saramer  Term — it  be'ng  tinderstopd  that 
the  rule  which  limits  admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terras  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  addresse^  to 
Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  HaverfordP.O.j 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Na  39  High  St..  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for  the  students  will  be  directed  to  the 
post  office  above  mentioned. 

&tk  mo.,  1848.— tf. 


«*MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HANDS." 

Father  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me. 
And  the  changes  that  will  surely  come, 

I  do  not  fear  to  see; 
But  I  tak  thee  for  a  present  mind, 

Intent  on^eeuing  tkee. 

I  ask  thee  for  a  thankful  love, 
Through  constant  watching  wise, 

To  meet  the  glad  with  cheerful  smQe 
And  to  wipe^the  weeping  eyes, 

And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  iuelf. 
To  soothe  and  sympathise. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to  and  fro, 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 

Or  secret  thing  to  know, — 
/  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  guided  where  to  go.  n 

Wherever  in  the  world  I  am, 

In  whatsoe'er  estate, 
I  have  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate, 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  tb  do, 

For  the  Lord,  on  whom  Iwdit,^ 

I  ask  thee  for  the  daily  strength 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life. 

While  keeping  at  thy  side  ; 
Content  to  fill  a  litth  space, 

1^0  thou  be  glorified. 

And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask        ^ 

in  my  cup  of  blessings  be, 
/  would  have  my  spirit  JUled  the  ihore 

With  gratittide,  to  thee  ; 
'More  careful  than  to  serve  thee  much, 

To  please  thee  perfectly. 

There  are  briars  besetting  every  path. 

That  call  for  patient  care 
There  is  a  erooi  in  every  lot. 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer ; 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  leans  on  thee^ 

Is  happy  every  where. 

In  a  service  that  thy  love  appoints 

There  are  some  bonds  for  me. 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught  the  truth. 

That  makes  thy  children  free, 
And  a  life  of  self  renouncing  love. 

Is  a  life  of  liberty. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  called  by 
direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on  Second 
day  afternoon,  6th  mo.  29th,  1846,  at  the  Commit- 
tee Room,  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  CuABL£B  Ellis,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Europe. — ^The  steamship  Cambria  arrived  at 
Jersey  City  on  the  13th  mst.,  with  dates  from 
London  and  Liverpool  to  the  29th  ult.  The  Cotton 
market  was  quiet,  with  little  variation  in  prices. 
Bread  stuffs  had  .  somewhat  advanced .  The 
Money  market  was  tolerably  firm,  and  the  state  of 
trade  rather  favourable.  No  disturbanccR  appear 
to  have  taken  place  in  England  or  Ireland,  though 
the  danger  of  m^urfection  in  the  latter  country  is 
still  imminent.  The  newp  from  France  is  fa- 
vourable. The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
took  place  on  the  23d,  and  as  far  as  heard  from, 
had.  passed  off  without  seridiis  distnrbaaoe.  The 
moderate  party  appear  to  h%  triumphant.  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  associates  are  far  in  advance  of  Ledra 
Rollin  and  the.  violent  party  of  which  he  is  the 
leader,  in  the  vote  of  Paris,  for  the  department  in- 
cluding which  they  were  candidates.  The  result 
of  the  election  had  produced  a  very  sensible  im« 
prQvement  in, the  money  market.  The  Provisional 
Government  had  passed  a  decree  definitively 
^.bolishinff  Slavery  m  all  the  colonies  and  posses- 
sions of  me  French  Republib,  to  take  effect  two 
months  after  its  publication  in  the  colonies.  An 
indemnity  is  to  be  granted  to  the  slaveholders,  the 
amount  and  form  of  which  will  be  fi;ced  by  the 
National  Assembly.  All  traffic  in  slaves  between 
proprietors  in  the  colonies  is  forbidden  from  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  the  decree,  as  is  the  in- 
troduction of  free  negroes  from  Africa  by  any 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  Hill  Coolies  m  the 
English  colonies.  The  Sardinian  army  in  Lorn- 
bardy  seems  to  have  been  lyin^  in  comparative 
inactivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Mmcio,  though  the 
latest  report  was  that  the3r  had  -  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  beforb  Mantua.  It  is  also  said  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  threatened  to  withdmw  his  army, 
fterin^  lest  the  Lombards,  when  freed  from  tlie 
dominion  of  Austria,  woula  proclaim  a  Republic. 
The  Sardinian  King  appears  to  have  entered  into 
the  war  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  own  dominion 
over  Lombardy.  There  is  said  to  be  a  s^troog 
party  at  Milan  in  favour  of  a  republic,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Italy.  On  the  13tn  ult.  the  Sicilian 
Parliament  proclaimed  Sicily  mdependent  of  \he 
King  of  Naples.  The  Sicilians  seem  inclined  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  under  a  Prince  of  some 
Italian  family.  A  bloody  battle  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  Prussian  and  Danish 
forces,  near  Schleswig,  (sometimes  written  Sles- 
wick,^  in  the  Puchy  of  the  same  name.  The 
Prussians  were  victorious,  and  ^hle^vrig  and 
Flensburg  fell  into  their  hands. 

YucATAN.^The  Indians  continue  to  be  success- 
ful. The  latest  account  is  that  they  have  taken 
the  toWn  of  Bacalar,  and  were  threatening  the 
English  settlement  at  Belize.  It  is  said  they  have 
elected  a  King^  who  was  crowned  on  the  9th  alt. 
among  the  rums  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chichen 
Itza,  and  who  bears  the  name  of  TutuI  Xin,  the 
name  of  the  last  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country 
before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

A  fire  occurred  at  Detroit  on  the  9th  inst-,  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  the  city.  It  is 
reported  to  have  raged  for  about  four  hours^  and  a 
strong  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time  caused 
the  flames  to  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The 
number  of  buildings  destroyed  is  stated  as  "  at  the 
least  calculation,  between  eighty  and  one  bund  red." 
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.  (Ooliilnoedjieow  pa^*47.)' 

«  T  now.  ktteti^ed  meethigs  coiist^iitly,  tliotigV  I 

suffered,  some,  hard'  things^  oh  that  account. '  I 

-repitred   Vhfiii  meeting   day   c^me;;  yea,   tRe 


to  .th^-natorai  branches  of  the  good  olive  tree) 
Bught'b^f  graffed  in  agaiA:^-i^*forrOod,49  able  to 
*prf  them  fnlag?tin<"  '"Be .n6t •  high-mmded, 
Sul  ftar/?  WW  the  s^Iepm  admom.tipa  frequently 
spttiided  in'*tb6  ear  of  myebuL     ,    .      ' - 

.  It  is  not  in. my  foind  to  parttcularize'  cvfery- 
tbii^that^feU' tp  gn^loti  not  only  from  s^ni^  i^ 
n^at  connection  Ti^h  me,  but  aka^  jfrom  my 
fb^m^r  accjiiat'nt^(5e,  to  "vrhom  I.  now  eeemed 
^tranged ;  aiidtnaiiy  wfelre^ir,  bitter  inreciires 
and  hard  speeches  Jiber^y  throwh  out  against 
me.', .  Yet  uius*  far  I  Tnay;  say  of  .^  truth,  greateir 
was  thai -power  which  had  visited  me,  and  w^ 
in  V  degree  in ^e^  than  these  n^ne  enemies  that 
were  in  and  W  th^  w^rld.  To. the  praise  of  my 
^acioue  Benefac^r  bie'it.  spokeij,  the  rtore  I 
.sQfi^r^d  in  t^ius.  Jvming  my  baek  on  all  those 
'thfB^>which.in  time  pa6t  I,  so  greatly  delighted 
in,  (he  inoremy  strength  increased  and  my  reso-' 


evening  belcfre  nieeting.  da^  my;mihd^emed^ 
unrfer  i^ie  prepafingt  power,  for  the  sdemn  pBT' 
Ibrniahiioe  of ' Dlvii^e  worship  .-'of  -the  necessity-  lYitipns  w^re  confirmed;  •  to  serve  the- Ldrd  -the 


w:here«f •  I  was  pow  truly  cdnviftced,  assise  of 
my" ufifitness;ther<efor .  without  the  renewed' and 
.dafly  influence  of"  the  ble$$ed  .Spirit.  -The, 
hearotendering.  power  of  Tnjith  in  a  very-  singu- 
lar manner  ^ttehded,  insQmQch  ihat  ifl  Was  nol 
in  the  enjoyment  thereof  AO^y  meeting  seemed  in 
Tain.  I  frequently  (^ompared  my  jsituation  about- 
ihifl  timewiththat  df  the  children  of^oiid  Pr tends, 
many  of  whom,  1  perceived;  walked,  jsvidljly 
from  their  holy  pisofeii$ion.;  I  thought  if  I  had 
been  favout^d  with  privileges  like  those  which 
Diany:bf  them  eryoyed,  I  had  not  had  so  pi^h' 
work  for  repentance. ..  Ob^.  that , 'they  did  but 
Bee  and  rightly;  understand:  tnemanifQld  obtigar 
tfons  they  are  bntler  to  the  Jj^t^ertaating  FatherV 
and  alsd  ^to  their  pioutf  parentSf  Oh,  ihe  un^ 
flpeak^able  advantage  of  an  early  eduQationr  in 
virtue  and  the  f#ar  of  1he  Jbord !  'Certainly  in 
the  great  d^y  6f  decisioir  it  will  but  add  to  the' 
weight  in  the 'scale  against  those  who  ]^iirsu<3 
lying  vanities,  forsake  their  Own  ^^ercle9,-and' 
xebellioa^ly  turn  tKefr  badcs  on  the  admonitions,, 
counsel  and  instrnction  of  tefkder,  pipus,  hearV 
aching  parental  I  estjeemed  myself  as  a  bi^noh 
broken  off  from  the  wild  olive,  and  graffed-  iftto 
the  good  olive  tn^e,  and  was  'secretly  instructed 
that  I  stood  by  &ith,  aiid  thai  the  goodness  of 
Ood  would  be  toward  me  while  I  continued  in 
his '  fear >-H0therwise, .  I  shbuld  be  ci\t . off.  I 
often  fervently  desired  ihat  those  who  had  eri%d 
and  strayed  among  the^6ut]i<^wb6m'l  compared 


little  tiihe.that  remained  tQ  yhe  in  this  life,  which 
I  then  6ften  di9tfg;ht'w0uld  nnf  be  longf.     ^   * 

'In  the  spiring  of  the  yeai:  1756  my  aforesaid 
friehd,  0;  Payton,^enibarke!i^wlth  her  before- 
named ,  companion^  M.  Fjj  -Samyel  Foth'ergill, 

iwhp  'had'  sdsd^^erfofmed  a  regions  visit-  to 
^riends  ^n  thffcdntinienir)'  Samuel  Emlen««of 
this  /cityi  &c«,  andf  set  ^il  for  Europe.  Soon 
^fter vtheir^lepatture  I  foand  an: indifference  to* 
wiirds  attending  -meetings*^  gradually  -coming  on, 
an^  the  'ej^emy.of '>my  so^iil's^happin'ess.  dorely 
buffeted  liae. .  fte  suggested  to  me  that  my  re-^ 
pentiinoe  war  vain^  (it  was  not  gddly)'iny  teare. 
were' insineere,^  and  that' T  ^aamost  cer^iinly 
uiiiiler  d  great  delusion.  And  the  Xord,  my  only 
Helper  in  mis  night  of  pro^tion,*saw  nieet  in 
bis  wisdottfej  ibr  the  trial  ofmy  &ith,  to  hide  his 
face  fi:6mi  me..  'I'hu.s  spake  the^deeeiver :  "  Why 
art  thou- thus?  surely  if  thou  wer|  the  visited  .of 
6bd,  be  wbUld  not ;htve  left  thee  thu8.5ppon 
^stripped  and,  iklpless^*  Thou  art  not  on  die 
r^hi  ibUndation;  forif  tfo^  Lord  bad  been  at  all 
witlir^ee,He  vrQxiId  have  remained  w^tli  thee 
forever."  Oh  ttie  grjef  and  distress  ofmy  poor 
souir  The  I)ivine'  presence  was  withdrawn, 
fad  I  hadiio  frteod  On  earth  to. speak  to,  nor 
any  io  ^hom  I  eeuld  inake  my  compslaint.  Tet . 
I  was  favoured  udder  all,  V(ith  strength  to  pray 
that  i  mighl  be  fayoi^red  -  to  sed  cjearly  from 
whence  this  distress  ^oid'  doubting  arose.  And, 
blessed  be  the  jRod  of  n^y  life^-who,  (hough  I 
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thought  liim  far  f^ff,  was  neaXf  and  had  on\y 
withdrawnaabehmd  the  curtain;  he  l^eard  and 
graciously  aiiswered  in  the  needful  hoQ^..  I  re* 
solved  if  1  j^risbed  to  perish  at  his  feet^  A'bd 
tI>U8  spake  013^ only  fti'QBd  and  aliOde  helper:  •<.!. 
will  thoroughly  purge  thy  dfos^  and. take  aw^y 
all  thy  tin^*'  My  soiJ '  replied,  amen,  so  be  it, 
blessed  Lord !  '  Here  I  could  feelingly  'iay  as 
did  David:  "I  khow,  oh'  £prd,  th^t  thy  judg- 
ments ture  light,  and'  tjiat  thou  in  faithfulness 


hast  afflicted  me  l'\    Hope  revived  as  to  hqlm^   to  the  heip  -of  the  Lord,  (I  mfean  children  4>f  be- 


of  salvaUon  ;/t  saw  mine  accuser  and  he,€ed  1 
Oh*  my  6oul«  forg^  x|bt  thou  the  loving  kindness 
of  thy  God,  who  thus,  gracipusly  app^red  for 
thy  help^  not  ohly.wWn  ihe  floods  of  the  un- 
godly made  thee  afraid*  but  wh^a  ,in  elose 
eombat  with  ihe  Prince  of  the  power  of  t|ie  air, 
the  Lord'&  arm  brought  salvattaa,  and  his  right' 
arm  got  the  victory.  s ./-.!.     . 

My  love  again  was  T^ewed  for  the  Lord's 
people;  and,  althoiugh^thibugH  much  difficulty 
and.sUrong  opposition,  I  attended  meetings,  both 
first  an4we^k.day8»  and  should  have  rejoiced 
had  I  been^  worthy  t6  sit  in  meetings  for  disoi- 
pline,  a  privilege  not  yet  er^nted  me;  I  £cq* 
'  quently  went  to  monthly  q^nd  quarterly  meeiing^ 
and  staid  the  fii:st  sitting,  but  withdre.w  when 
Friends  entered  on  business.  I  knew  I  h^d  no 
right  to  stay,  lbnger^^e$ides,,  in  one,  of  the 
yearly  meetings  for  burmess  1  waa.  desired  ti> 
withdraw  by  a  friend; ^.homl.^Aerwards  dearly 
loved  ;*  ^  and  J  though  I  lei^  the  meeting  ^indet 
much  distress,  (being  at  Abat  tinje  very'  .low  in 
niind,)  yet  00  pardoess  got  in,  jblef^  be  th& 
Lord ;  my  love  rather  increased,  not  only  to  this 
mother  in  Israel,  but  to  the  wh^lp  flock;  and  I 
admired. the  care  use^  to  keeb  sufch^meetii^ 
quite  select.^  I  sa^  that  it  wa AeceseiEn:]^  4o  do 
so,  and  hever  .after  attempted  to  stay  till  T  was 
invited  by  somie^  wha  I  thought  tend^ly 
loved  me,  and  were  auth(^i2Qd  to  do  it.  <  And 
here  I  wojild  mention  th»  observation  t  made  of 
some  of  our  youth  ^ter  J[  waa  favoured  to  sit  in 
meeting^  for  business.  ;>  I  frequently  looked,  at 
them  wiih  love  and  tejaderness,'  but  admired  to 
see  so  little  senseappear.  among  them  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  such  mecftrngs.  1  fpuhd-  that 
laaiiy  attended  through  curiosi^,  and  sotne  from 
other  motives :  bujt  very  few  wliose  -shoulders 
were  preparing  for  the')>urden  of  C|xercL»e  that 

"  •  During  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1755,  R.  i.  went  to 
one  of  the.  sittings,  j?bt  being  aware, that  our  oi!der 
required  such  irte^tingf  to  bft  seject.  i^inding  her  ac^ 
customed  seat,  occupied,  she  went  up  stiirs,  buf  seeing 
80  many  plain  F*irierids,  sl^e  feit  uneasy,  and  aarif,Bhe 
had  no  ^usiness  there :  Which  feeling  wasMncreaaed  as 
she  noticed  a  wfaidpering  near  thetlerk'f  tablof  Caiha- 
ripe  Kalleader,  leaving  her  se^t,  went,  up  stain  tind 
sat  by  her;  and  seeing  R.  about  to  ri^e,  she  laid  her 
hand  .upon  her  kindly,  and  presently  they  both  went 
out,  when  Catharine  informed  h»r  that  those  tae^etingi 
were  elclossvely  for  Qidmbers,  but  that  she  believ^ 
the  time,  wjis  not  distaiit  when  it  Would-be  i>roper  Arf 
her  to  attend  them.  .     W^  J.  A. 


lay  weightily  on  fivers  mothera  in  the  family  t 
•who  wexe  far  adranced  in  years,  a^pd  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  ere  long  jfinish  their,  course.  I 
/mourned  at  the '  prospect  of  a  succession,  and 
wji^h^d  that  &e  spirit^of  Elijah  mig)ttrest  on 
Elisha.  At  these  seasons  1  t)flea.felt*^^a  holy 
;zeal  to<oOv^r  .my,  spirits  and'  an  ^engagement 
sometimes  attended  that  the  Lorded  work  might 
go  en  and  prosper.  "But,  in  that  weal^  state,  I 
co|^clud|^dt'Uiat  if  the  youth  wo^ld  not.eom'e  up 


lievin^  parents,.}  the  capse  would. drop.     Tet  I 
was  sbmeUmed  f&To^re4  to  understand  tl>6  Lord^s 
.  proclamation,  f«  I  will  wotic,  and  vrho  shall  let 
iu"   •  ^■^^  freqo'totiy  I  yrdB^eized  with  an  ap- 
prehen^lbii  tha^if  I  was  faitl>ful  to  the  mani- 
festation^ of  Divine"  grace,  the.  baptizing  influ- 
ences thereof  would  be  witnessed  for  the  clean- 
sing, purifying,  aiid  preparing  my  spirit,  rightly 
to;^gage  in  the.  l40rd's  work,:  at  which   my 
heart  trembled  within  me^  and  I  greatly  feared  I 
should  push^  Uzza  like.    And,  though.  Sn  meet- 
ings both  for  worshijp  and  disicipline,  my  duty 
was  ofV^n  clearly  pointeli  out  to  me,  yef»  the 
Tear  of  marring  thjetord'swork^a  sense  of  my 
own;  weakne^,^the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed  in.the  woritI,^the  prospect  of  much  suf- 
fering aWaitii^  me,  but,  above  all^  a  ^ense  of  the 
ipu^ity  and"  stability,  necessary,  for  those  •  who 
,6ght  xhe  Lord's  battles,  and  a'  sight  of  -my  own 
state  and  loneciome  condition  in  tb6  family;  I 
s^y^all  these  things  mightily  humbled  me,  and 
reduced  me  to  the  brink  bf  the  jg;rave.     t  went 
alone— r  iept '  silehce^I  refr^med  .from   my 
natural  food,,  ^ad  my  sleep  departed  from  me. 
^<I  was  ^trickqii  of  God  and  afflicted."     In  this 
situation  I  attempted  iseveral  times  to  break  my 
mind  to  some  Friends  by  writing,  and  talet  them 
know  how  U  was  with  me — but  was  always 
stopped  froih  doing  so ;  and  bnce,  when  t  Went 
Ho  the  house  of  an  ^onest^hearted,  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  l4ord,  with  an  intention  to  open  my 
case,  to  him^  the  ear  of  my  soul  was  saluted  with 
',  this  prgdibition :  ••  See  thou  do  it  |y>t — die  work 
is, the^  Lord's.'*     My  mind  was  fervent  with  the 
L^rd;  (thaa  wilom  none  else  Tspew  my  con- 
dition,) that  he  .  would  be  pleaded  to  favour  roe 
v^iih  medistittct'sight  and  knbw^ledge  of  his  will, 
that^  I  mlg^t  not  be  deceived  by  the  enemy  of 
my  sou^-whom  (  had  beforls  seen  in.some  of 
,hi^  artful  tl's^fisformations^bnt  that  light  might 
so  'Attend  as  that  I.  might  make  no  .mistake  ia 
darkness.    I  parried  my^urden  from  one  month 
to  another,  and  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until 
the  7th  month  9th«17S8^in  an  eveniiig  meeting, 
finding  no'  excuse  would  longer  do,  and  that 
failifulAeas' was  rcquir^,  after  Wto.    Prickelt 
had  finished  a  &vely  testimony,  in  which  he 
expressed .  much  sympathy  and  had  great  ea- 
couragement.fpr  somie  who,  were  tiiider  prepara- 
tion for  tW  Lord's^8ei;vice,'I  stood  up  in  great 
fear  and. trembling,  and  ekpressed  a  few  sen- 
Itences/V^Ry  brokenly.-  I  returned  home  with 
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the  promised  reward  6f  peaee^  whieh  I  had  long 
sought  HI  rainv  but,  now  that'  ,1  had  given  up  tQ 
the  Lox^d^s  wiil^  wa^s  favoured jto.  obtain  it  This 
was  my  first  pubHe  appearance,  J^nd  I.  greatly 
desired  as  a  sign,  that  if  I  was  yet  mistaken,  J 
might  be  visited  and  advised  by  spqie  Fr j,€ljids.\ 
But  as  t  met  with  no  opposition  from  Prieiids, 
and  ais,  contrariwise,  some  spake  encouragingly 
to  me,  I  found  need  to  watch  myself  wiii(  a 
Jealous  efye,  and  was  fervent  in  spi^t  tbat  I 
might  be  preserved  in  true  humility  and  Divine 
fear,  the  only  safe  situation  for  a  gospel  Tninister. 
And  i^pw  I  found  it  n^y  place  to'^make  a  aland 
against  some  thinga  in  some  of  my  near  reliai- 
tiveS)  with  which  I  befqre  had  no  unity.  And, 
blessed  be  God,  my  l^est  friend,  I  wks  helped  to 
pvefoopBie  both  in  nlyself  and  others,  some  in- 
coiisisteneies  which  I  plainly  saw  Truth  dis- 
^owed»f.  '      .       , 


(      '  Tor  yiieadj^  Rarl«v. 

E;i.lZAB]5tH   FRY* 
JSToiice.  of  tfu  Memoir  df  h^  Lift. 

it  has  "been  ^trije  blessed  experience  of  the 
righteous  in  all  ages,  that  although  their  afflictions 
are  many,  yet  the  Lord  delivereth  our  of  them 
all. .  Man^  hundred  years  ago,  when,  the  hear^ 
of  the  Psalmist  was  sore  pained  within  him, 
and  he  longed  for  wings  like  a  ^  dove,  that  he 
might  fly  away  and  bQ  at  jrest,  he  was  yet 
enabled  so  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
niig^^y*  ^  to  assure  all,  that  if  they  would  cast 
their  burdens  upon  the  Lord  he  would  susUin 
them  ;  and  it  is  one  of.  the  inestimat)le  privileges 
of  the  Christian,  to  lay  hpLi  in  Failli  of  t^e 
plromise  of  oui:  Saviour,  that  he  will  be  with  l)is 
followers  to  the  end  of  the  wprid.  How  sub- 
limely beautiful,  tnd  What  a  rock  of  support,  is 
that  filial  dependence  upon  the  good  providence 
of  God,  that  enables  the  religious  man  con- 
tinually to  rest,  w:hether  in  heights  or  in  depths, 
under  the  conviction  (hat  the  very  hairs  of.  his 
head  are*  mimbercld — that  all  J^ings  must  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord, 
arid  that  therefore*  neither  earthtiUake  nor  storm, 
can  shake  him.fi^m  his  foundation— Christ,  the 
Rock. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  obsetve  the  meekness 
and  resignation  with  which  Elizabeth  Fry  bore 
her  trials  of  various  kin^  ^  and  strong  evidence 
is  thus  afforded  that  her  confidence  was  not  in 
man,  but  in  the  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  pre- 
serving power  of  her  Redeemer.  In  the  latter 
part  of  182d,  ,**  the  failure,'*  sajr  h^r  editors,  "of 
one  of  the  houses  of  busic\^es8  m.  which  her  hus-^ 
band  vfas  a  partner,  involved  her  and  her  family 
in  a  .train  of  sorrows,  and.  perplexities,  which 
tinged  tbe  .remaining  years  of  her  life.^'  <  On 
this  occasion  she  writes,  **  1 4iave  been  brought 


at'  times  inta  little  sbort.of  anguish  of  spirit ;  not, 
I  think,  so.  much  for  what  we~  must 'suffer  our- 
selves, ^  as  for  what  others  tnay  "buffer:**  and 
whep  she  was  ready  to  askf-^'hdw  id  it.  Lord, 
than  thus  xdealest 'with  thy  •  servant, ^iirho  loves 
ihee,  trusl^  in  thee,  .and  fearslthy  naihe?"  She 
wisely  concludes,  **tliis  is  my  infi/miQr^  thus  to 
query."  While  she  humbly  prayed,  that,  if 
posjiiblp,  this  bitter  cup  might  be  removed^  she 
also  desired  that  the  *«de^  apd  sore  affliction" 
might  draw  herself  and  others  "  from  t(ie  things 
of  time**  ^  the  <*  ^mluri^  riches  of  .eternH)^'* 
and^adds,  **  I  cannot  reason  upon  it,  I  moat  bow^ 
and  only  bow,  and  say  in  my  hefirt,  which  I  be- 
lieve t  do,,  not  as  I  wilU.but  asthou  wilt.','  On 
the  first  da^,!  &t  meeting,  following  this  event, 
boyed  doWn  as  she  waSf  she  rose  with  the  telt, 
**  though  he  slay  me,  yet  'willjl  tr^st  in  hin^^" 
and  enlarged  instructively  upon  it,  evincing  that 
her  faith  in  the  all-^ffioi^ncy  of  Divine  ^race, 
was  no  less  strdngiii  tlie  hour  of  adversity,  th^ 
.it  had  been  in  prosperity.'  '  . 
^  Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  well  ao 
quaintedwith  the  estimable  character  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,. who  in  1807  had  married  Eliza- 
be^th  Fry's  sijster  Hannah.  The  folio  wing  beautiful 
letter,  addressed:  to^his  «ister-in  law^  udder  date 
of  l2th;mo«  libt^  1828,  will'  be  read  with  much 
interest :  -   \ . 

*fMV  DEAftE/IT  SISTER»        .    ' 

"I  have  hitherto,  I  confess,^  i^hrunk  from 
wri^ng  to  yoij. ,  Not  surelyj  heweyer,  finom  any 
want  pf  feeling  for  you,  and  with  you ;  but  from 
so -deep  a  sense  of  your  calamity ^  as.  to  niake  all 
attempts  at  comfort  appear  almost  idle.'  A  very 
qui^t  day  yest^day,  and  a  long  time  spent  over 
the  HOth  Psali&y^frbm  the  Uth  to  the  17th  verse, 
witli  peculiar  reference  .to ,  you,  have  given  tne 
more  encoorkgement*,  1  am  mere, able  to  feel, 
that  we  may  cunfidently  commit  you  and  youcs 
to  that  mo^t. merciful  Lord,  from  whom  the  dis- 
pensation has  coipe ;  and  t  h^ve  been  comforted 
by  the  refifl€tioi|,  strange  comibrt  as  it  may  seem, 
that  you  arid  aU  of.us  have  not  lohg  to  live ;  that 
in  truth  it  signifies  little. how  we  &re  here  for  a 
few  years,  provided  we  are  safjp  in  that  long  and 
endless  journey  lipon  which  we  shall  spon  enter, 
i' thirik,. however,  I  have,  in  some  degree  fol- 
lowed you.  in  the  little  mortifications,  as  well  a|i 
as  the  great  ones,  of  this  tria^  lam  not  sure 
that  the  freat  and  lasting  disaster  is  so  galling  to 
my  mind  at  th^  moment,  as  some  oT  the  little 
provoking  and,  humbling  attendants  on  it.  But 
since  die  time  I  spent  in  heart  with  you  yester- 
day»  thave.  been  able  in  some  measiire  to  get 
rid  of  these  intruders,  and  td  look  upon  you 
under  the  aspect  of  one  beloved  of  God,  honoured 
of  .men,,  and,  more  than  ever  loved,  cherished, 
and  deil[ighted  in,  by  a  large  brotherhood.  I 
never  felt,  so  keenly  as  npw,  the  privilege  of  be- 
longing to  you,'  or  so  consc^ioiis  of  the  honour 
and  ihe  benefit  of  duch  a  sister;  and  I  feel  no 
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distrust  about  your  future  lot;  *  I  cannot  doiibt 
thjkt  years  of  ^contentment  «nd  happiness  ^wait 
you.  I  expect  that  your  >  light  "will  'i^hine  forth 
more  brightly  than. ejt'ier.;  You  h save  ever  been 
a  teacher  to  the  whole  family,  and  now,  I  am 
(^nfklenlly  persuaded,  Vou  will  instruct  ns  ii«:ith 
what  humility,  with  what  si)bmissioxi>^nd' with^ 
what  faith  we  ought  to'  bear  the  deepest  trials. 
What  comes  from  above  cannot  be  bad  for  us ; 
and  under  the  sense  o^  tliik,  I  adopt  David's 
wordd,.  *  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul! 
and  why  art  thou  ttldqureted  within  me }  hope 
thou  in.  God,  for  thou  shalt  yet -praise  him.*^ 
•*  Ever,  rtiy  deaiBst  Betsey, 
.^  Your  most  affectionate  brdther, 
^  .  « T.  F.  BirxTON." 

Among  her  -numerous  correspondents,  both  at 
home  and'  abroad,  was. Dr;* Julius^  well linown 
to  many  in  this  country,  4  close  observer 
among  men,  arid,  .  like  herself,  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  whatever  he  believed  would 
benefit iDther^,  particularly  the  friendless  and  the 
destitute.  Tn-a  commnnicatioh  to  EUi^abeth 
Fry,  about  this  time,  he  informs  her  of  the  pub- 
licatioXi  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,"  Ac.  To  these  leolures  is 
prefixed  an  Introduction  on  the  causes,.&c.,  of 
crime,  both  in  Europe' and  America;  and  the 
deep  importance  of  thq  subject  induces  us  to 
state  that  the  r^ult  of  his  dbservations  amounted, 
in  the  language  of  the  editors, qf  the  memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  to  this,:  «Mhat  in  those  countries 
where  the  education  of  the*  people"  is  (Jecidedjy 
on  a  moral  and  religious  basis,  crime  diminishes ; 
but  where'histi*uction  ainis  only  at  th^  increase 
of  the  means  >  of  weahh,  and  imparting  human 
knowledge,  there  i^rime  ihcfeases."  How  in- 
calculably important  to  a  state^anfd  indeed  to  the 
world,  13  a  view  of  this  jiwid  ^  and  how  nar- 
rowly should  it  induce  us  to  loak  into  pur  sys- 
tems of  education.  Thatahe  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Juliu3^  as  above  stated,\are  essentially  correct, 
the  writer  has  kng  apptehended,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  all  whose  influence  is 
directed  to  the  educalion  of  yon  thy  very  seriously 
to  make  the  ehquir}\  whether  that  system  <5an 
be  any  other  than  radically  defective,  ^pd  likely 
to  produce  (he  most  dangerous  results,  which  is 
satisfied  with '  a  ^b^re  cultivation  of  the  intel* 
lectual  powersf— and  whether  the  infipltely  more 
important  part'iii  the  training  of  youth  is  not  in 
aiming  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future  upon 
principles  of'  sotind  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  course  of  a  religions  visit  fhroUgh  Kent 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  1831,  she  says  she.  "la- 
boured to  encourage^  the  lov^t  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowful— to  lead  to  real  practical  religion,  and 
to  shake  from  all  outward  dependencies;  and 
that  our  principles  and  testimonies  of  a  peculiar 
nature  should  hot  be  maintained  simply  ^s  a 
regulation  amon?  us,  b^t  unto  th^  Lord,  and  in 
deep  humility,  In  the  true  Christian  spirit." 


She  "  felt  much  pe^&t  afterwardgj'^lind  concluded 
that  (he  visit,  though  long  delayed  fhnn  various 
causes,  was  at  last  seasonablcv'and  ^  I  take  the 
lesg^on  home,*'  says  she,  **<juietly  to  wait  for  Ae 
openings  of  Providence,  particularly  in  all're- 
ligioiid  services,  and  not  to  attempt  to  plan  them 
too  mtich  myself." 

Afieampanied  by  William  Allen,  a  ^fss^it- 
faotory  visit  Was  paid  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
atid  her  very  pleasing  daughter,  the  Priocess 
Victoria,". the  present  Queen.  During  the  in- 
tervieii*;  way  opened  for  E.  Fry  to  express  her 
desire  that  ««the  young  princess,  might  Mow 
the  example- of  our  blessed  liord,  that  as  she 
grew  inf  stature,  she  might  gfow  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.".  Not  long  afterwards  she  met 
with  the  Queen,  and  conversed  with  her  "almost 
entirely  on  benevolent  objects."  Thesjeengage- 
ments,  however^  among  the  great  of  this  world, 
did  not  obstruct  the  £owiffgs  of  gospel  love  to- 
wards '^  the  Ipwer  claases,"  who,  she  felt,  had, 
equally  with  the  king  on  his  throne,  souls  to  be 
sav^d,  and  were  the  objects  of  redeeming  Jove. 
Sh^  hel^  public,  meetings  among  them  in  her 
own  county  in  banis,  &c.^  and  when  the  labour 
was  accomplished,,  she  says, /« humiliation  is  my 
portion,  though  t  may  also  say  peace,  ii)  having 
thus  given  up  to  a  service  mnch  against  my  in- 
clination, and  1  hope  thankfulness  for  the  mea- 
sure of  power  at  times  granted  in  them." 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  with  a  part,  of  her 
fiunily^  she  passed  over  to  the  Iskmds  of  Jersey 
*nd  Gueri)sey,  on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a 
view  to  recruit  her  somewhat  enfeebled  health. 
Here  her  '*  time  was  divided  between  social  en- 
joyments—objects of  benevolence^and,  above 
all,  devotedly  caring  and  labouring  for  the  good 
of  others."  It  was  a  conspicuous  trait  in  Eliza- 
betl^ Fry's  character  to  cuUiv ate. a  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  gratefully  to  appreciate  what  our 
Heavenly  Faihef  has  given  us  richly  to  enjoy; 
and'  the.  writer  apprehends  this  portion  of  his 
••  Notice"  can  scarcely  be  more  plea^ntly  closed, 
thain  with  the  following  acknowledgment,  penned 
in  Jersey,  and  illustrating  to  k  considerable  extent 
the  cast  of  her  mind.    ;     ' 

"  I  hftv^  much  enjoyed  and  valued  the  pleasant 
retreat  we  have  here!.  Idesire  in  deep  gratitude 
to- acknowledge  the -renewed  capacity  to  delight 
in  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The  6cenery, 
and  feeling  fully  ^i  liberty  to  spend  part  of  many 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  tfiis  beautifiil  counuy 
and  weather,  with,  my  beloved  husband  and 
children,  has  been  very  sweet  to  me !  What  has 
not  religion  been  to  me !  how  wonderful  in  its 
operation.  None  but  He  who  knows  the  heart 
can  tell.  Surdy  it  has .  brought  me  into  some 
deep  humiliations;  but  how  has  it  raised  me  up! 
healed  my  at  tinries  wounded  spirit^  given  me 
power  to  enjoy  my  blessings  in  what  I  believe 
an  unusual  degree,  and  wonderfiilly  liustained  me 
under  deep  tribulations^.  To  me^  it  ia  anything 
but  bondage,  sinee  jt  has  brought  me  into  a  d^ 
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lightlul  freedom,  although  I.  had  narrow  ^lacesr 
to  pass  through  before  917  boundaries  were  thus 
enlarged;  flO  that  from  experience,  I  wish  to  be 
very;  tender  over  those  still  in  bonds, 

''Sineie  thift  iime.of  rest  on  Qrst  arriving,  my 
wayjias  remarkably  opened  to  a  tide  of  service, 
of  various  kii^ds,  as  a  oiinistelr  of  the  goqpeU  and 
iu  philanthropic  Concerns.  -  The  prison,  hojspital, 
and  the  formation  of  a- District  Society,  take  up 
much  of  my  attenlion^  and  visiting  reUgigwsly 
the  fancies  who  attend  the  Friends'  meeting* 
I  have  very  much  felt  the  weight  of  these  meet*- 
ingft;.  and  duty  alofie,  and  what  I  .beUeye  to  be 
the  help  of  the  Spirit,  <$ould  carry  me  through 
such.^services*  for  which  I  am  eo  totalljr'  unfit 
and  unworthy.'.'  /    ^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  t)ie  Wettmlnater  Rev l£fw. 
ANIMAL   INSTINCTS;       / 
(Gooclude^  fnun  page  S57.} 

.  Among  the  Crustae^a,  there  is  a  familjr  of 
.  erabs,  learned  Pagurldse,'or  hermit-crabs,  which, 
instead  of  being  entirely  cased  in  armour,  as  are 
the  ether  member^  of  the  class,  have  merely  the 
claws  enclosed  in  the.  usual  calcareous  envelope, 
the  thorax  being  less  firm>  aAd.  the  abdomen 
quite  naked..  Many  of  these  crabs  defend  their 
soft  tails  by  "taking  up  their  ab<>de  in  emply- 
univalve  shellsi  to  the  mleribr  of  which  they 
'  attach  thems^lve^  by  jk  supker  placed  at  the  ex- 
trctmity  of  the  tad,  and  only  quit  Iheit  habitation 
when  the  increase  in.-^ize  of  their  own  bodies 
rendere  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  a  new 
domicile.  Among  the  Radiuta  is  a  species  of 
very  simple  organization,  which  resorts  to  a 
similar  expedient  for  the  protection  of  its  sofr 
body,  with  an  additional  display  of  ingenyity  not 
evinced  by .  the  etab.  .  Profesdor  Foibes.  ^us 
describes  .the  habit  of  this  creature,  which  he* 
has  named  the  Shell-bearing  Sipuhculus  (Sipunr 
cuius  Btmkardus): — :  : 

"The  species  [of  the genuflf  Sipunculus} bury 
in  sand,  or  iii  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  id  the 
custom  of  the  curious  animal  befofre  u^,  adopt  the 
shefis  of  dfBad  univalve  Testbcea  for  a  house  and 
home,  lifter  the  manner  of  the  hermit-craU  The 
dipunenlus  would .  appear,  hovfever,  to  be  of  a 
less  changeable-  disposition  of  mind  and  body 
than  its  crustacean  analogue,  and  when  oibce 
securely  housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  per- 
mtinent  habitation, ,  Whether  the  eg^  is  oHgi- 
*isally  deposited  in  the  future  habitation  of  the 
aniraal^b!y  some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only 
developed  when  lodged  byjhe  waters  in  such  a 
locality,  or  whether  the  parent  Sipunculus  be- 
queathee  the  chosen  lodging  of  its  caudal  termi- 
nation to  its  eldest  bom,  and  so  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  a  veritable'  entailed  property, 
we  know  not  at  pr^ent;  but  the  inquiry  is  a 
most  interesting  one«  and  well  wof th  the  atten- 
tion of  the  experimental  zoologist.    The  Sipun*> 


cuius  is  not,  however,  contend  with  the  habita- 
tion built  for  it  by  its  molluscan  predecessor ;  it 
e^rercises.  its  owq  architectural  ingenuity,  and 
secured 'the  entrance  of  its  ehell  by  a  plaster- 
Work  of  sand^  leaving  a  round  hole  in  the  centre 
siifilmently  laige'^to  admitof  the  protrusion  of  its 
trunk,  which  it  sends  out  to  a  great  lengthy  apd 
moves  about  in  all  directions  with  great  facility." 

Thdabours  of  the  coral-i^ly pes  afford  very 
striking  examples  of  die  exercise  of  instinct, 
while  thby  exhibit  the  wonderful  reftuHs  of  the 
cotnbihed  efforts  of  numerous  minute  animals, 
whlch^  individually,  are  comparatively  powers 
less,  and  their  ^ganizatiou' very  sird pie.  *  In  the 
form^tipn  of  the  immenise  coral  r^fs.  and  islands, 
the  natural  instinct  of  these  little  animals  leads 
them  to  build  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  the 
witidward,  ^r  most  exposed  side  qf  their  .edifice, 
leaving  tiie  side  Jeaat  ^posed  to  the  auction  of 
the  waves  to  .be  the  last  completed*  Their 
labours  are  alsO  instinctively  confined  to  low- 
water-^mark,  below  -which  they  do '  not  build. 
Mr.  Darwin  had  recorded  in  his  journal  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  little  architects 
and  thejr  wondcfjul  structures. 

Even>  among,  the  Infusorilai,  4he  thoughtful 
observer  must  recognijie  the  influence  of  instinct 
when  he  views  their  varied  movsments  and  the 
elaborate  apparatus  with  which  many  Of  these 
minute  creatures  jire  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  food.  In  the  words'  of  Dn  Man- 
tell,  .     .  > 

**  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar  to 
those  of  beasts,  birds^  or  \fisheSy  are  observable 
in  these  beings  i  yet  they  tta verso  the  water 
with  rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbv  or  fins; 
«nd  though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
yet  all  possess  an  accutate  perception  of  the  pre- 
senee  of  other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture 
their  prey  with  tmmrring  purpose.'* 

As  has  alre^y  been  explained  in  this  Review, 
these  varioujs  motions  are  perfermed  by  means 
of  minute  hair-like  filamentSr'termed  ciliaf  which 
cover  and  fringe  the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria  ;  and 
we  quote  an  accur$te  and  spirited  description  of 
their  movements  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Zoology,' 

**  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  fonns  are  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some' propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with 
a  velocity  which  appears  (when  thua.  highly 
magnified)  like  th^t  of  a!i  arrow,  so  that  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow  'their  jnovement;  whilst 
others  drag  their  bodies  slowly  along,  like  the 
leech.  ^  Some^make  a  fixed  point  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  body,  and  revolve  round  it  with  great 
capidity ;  whilst  others  scarcely  present  any 
appearanee  of  animal  motion.  Sqme  move  for- 
ward by  an  unifi>rm  series  :of  gende  undula- 
tions or  vibvations.^  whilst  others  seem  to  per- 
form, copsecutive  leaps,'Of  no  small  extent  com- 
pared with  the  isize  of  their  bodies*    la  short. 
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Ihere  is  no  kind  6f  motemeht  which  is  hot  prac- 
tised by  these  aniitfaleoles.  They  have  evidently 
the  power  6f  steering  clear  of^bstacles  In  their 
eoiirse,  antl  of  avoiding  each  other  when  swim- 
ming in  close  prbxrmiiy.  By  what  kind  of 
sensibility  tto?  wbncferiul  precision  aqd  aecuracy 
oftheirmoveYnentsare  guided,  is  yet  very  dpubt- 
ful."  " 

The  mode  in  which  the^e* cilia  subserve  the 
purpose  of  procuring  food  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  studying  the  habits  of  the  common* 
wheel  animalcule    {HoHfer  vulgaris,)   which, 
from  its  Activity,  and  the  variety  of  its^  move- 
in  enls,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  microsco- 
pic objects.     This  species,  at  its  anterior  extre- 
mity, is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed 
in  dircles,  formmg  wh&t  are  termed  the.  wheels  ; 
these  are  capable  of  being  folded  up  and  retracted 
within  the  body  of  \he  creature.     When  desirous 
of  procuring  foqd,  the  Rotifer  flies  itself  by  the 
^tremity  of  its  ^lescope-like  tail,  and  pi^otrudes 
the  cilia  fmm  the  opposite  cxtrerohy;  by  the 
vibration  of  the  cilia,  whiehis  continued  or  sus- 
pended at  the  will  of  the  animal,  the  appearw 
ance  of  a  perfect  rotation  is  produced,  vhich  has 
the  effect  of  creating  rapid  currents  in  iheeur- 
roundipg  fluid,     A  sort  of  whirlpool  is-caused 
by  each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the  moutH 
minute  animalcules,  and'  other  bodies  floating' in 
Its  neighbourhood,  many  of  whfdh  are  drawn 
into   the  gullet,  while  others  are  rejected   and 
carried  off  tpr  a  return  ciJrrent.     this  proceeding 
has  been  likened  by  Spallanzani  to  that  of  a 
whale,  which,  having  driven  a  shoal  of  herrings 
into  abay,  by  repeatefl  blows  of  his  tail,  produces 
a  whirlpool  of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity 
of  motion,  whereby  the  herrings  are  projected 
.  into  the  month  of  tlieir  pursuer..    If  this  ptoceed- 
mg  on  the  part  of' the  whale  be  the  result  of  in- 
stinct, so  must  it  also  be  considered  when  prac- 
tised  by  the  animalcule ;  the  object  being  tlie 
same,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  securing  it 
similar; 

It  would  seeft  that  both  this  beautiful  creature 
and  Its  near  ally,  Hydatina  senfa,  together  with 
some  at  least  of  the  polypes,  enjoy  a  considera- 
ble power  of  selection  in  regard  to  their  food. 
A  species  of  the  latter  family,  Bowerbankia 
dense,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully 
expanded,  is  so  transparent,  that  the  ivhble  of 
its  structure  and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may  be 
seen  through*  its  integuments.  Like  the  two 
InAisoria,  the  polyp  attaches  itself  by  its  \owe^ 
extremity,  and  protrudi|s  its  tentacula, .  which, 
like  the  cilia  of  the  former,  are  Tanged  round  rts 
mouth,  and  seeto  to  be  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  individual;  these,  when  put  in 
motion,  produce  a  current  of  water,  which  brings 
the  various  substances  floating  in  it  to  the  en- 
trance  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infusoria,  some 
of  these  matters  are  received  iaito  the  gizzard, 
while  others  are  rejected  ;  the  gizzard,  as  in 
them,  is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  triturate  the 


food  before  it  passes  into  the  stonnieh :  ^  these 
aclions  present  a  curious  analog^  between  rqI- 
mals  belonging  to  two  classes  of  different  degrees 
of  organization  ^  and  It  is  probable,  that  but  for 
the  ex.treiiie  minuteness  of  many  of  the  other 
Infusoria,  humorous  other  aetioqs  wodd  be 
observed,  which  ih  combination-  with  those 
^already  recorded,  would  renioye  all  doubt  u  to 
their. being  $s  certainly  under  the  inflaeoce  of 
instinct  as  animals  of  a  much  higher  grade* 

The  lowest  position  in  die  scale  of  aoiifiited 
being!^  seems  to  be  occupied  by  organisms  which 
m&ny  naturalists  have  beesi  rathei*^  ioelined  to 
place  with  plants;  among  these,. the  Vnost  con- 
spicuous ate  the  sponges  and  their  alHes.  When 
studied  in  a  living  state,  a,  constiairt  and  r^pid 
circulation  of  water  through  their  tissue  is  almost 
the  only  action  by  which  the  existence  of  life  in 
these  simple  beings  is  manifested.    The  water 
enters  by  the    smaller  orifices,  traverses  the 
smaller  cavities  of  the  spongy  structure/and  is 
eventually  exp^Uedby  the  larger  orifices  or  vent». 
'^This  stream,"  Bays  Dr.  Carpenter,  « is  made 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  the  minute  parti- 
cles contained  in  it,  and  by  the  disturbance  of 
those  which  may  be  floating  in  the  surrounding 
fluid ;"  !fnd  he  continues  i — *'  It  is  impossible  to 
assign  a  cause  for  this  movement;  no  cilia  have 
been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  adult  animal; 
and  the  ti^ues  are  aUogetber  *  possessed  of  so 
little  cbntractility,  that  it  is  diflicuh  to  suppose 
the  fluid  propelled  through   the  tubes  by  any 
mechanical  influence  on  their  part."    As  this 
circulation  of  fluid  ceases  when  the  sponge  is 
dead,  we  are  inclined  to  view  it  as  the  insiinc- 
tive  means,  the  blind  impulse,  whereby  the  no- 
trition  6nd  the  growth  of  the  organism  are  in- 
sured*  'From  the  wnterlhus  continually  pussipg 
through  its  tissue,  the  sponge  sectetes  its  own 
peculiar  Organic  texture,  as  Well  as  the  spicula 
t>f  eaf'thj):  matter,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  silex, 
disposed  among  it/s  tissues.     But  the  passage  of 
the  water  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the   ascent  and  descent  of  the   sap  in  plants; 
since,  in  the  latter,  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
spongioles  of  the  roots  becomes  gradually  elabo- 
rated hy  the  vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the 
various  substances  tequisiie  for  its. nutrition  and 
increase,  all  that  escapes  passing  off  by  perspira- 
tion fronK  fhe  leaves;  while  the  sppnge  would 
appear  merely  to  select  certain  substances  firom 
the  Wafer  in  its  passage,  the  greater  portion  being 
rejected,  and  expelled  by  the  large  orific^ ;  the 
Setion  being. somewhat  analogous  to  the. entering 
and  returning  currents  ili  the  Infusoria^  with  this 
difllerence,  that  ii)  the  latter  the  cilia  are  obTi- 
ously  the  motive  organs* 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  state  our  eon- 
yictibn,  fbun^d  upon  observation  of  the  infinite! j 
varied  habits  of  animals,  that  every  integral  por- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  has,  according  to  its  requirements, 
been  furnished  by  its  beneficent  Creator  vith 
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sQch  a  measure  of  a?  hmataimpuUive  pdWer,as 
19  sqfficient  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of 
such  actions  as  :are  necessary.for  the  preserr^- 
li^n  oCitsown  individual  existence^  and  the  cdn- 
tinqance  of  its  kind.  That'  the^e  insiinctSf 
strictly  so  called — these  impulses  wholly  uncoii>- 
nected  with  anything  rational  in  the  agents— a^^ 
more  and  more  curiously  developed  me  h)^r 
We  go  in  the  animal  oreation.  That  in  addition 
to  what  we  strictly  term  tnsftndf,  knimals  are 
endowed  M^ith  so  much  of  a  still  higher  faculty 
termed  reasoHj  as  will  direct  th6m  so  to  modify 
theit  instiiictive  impulses^  as  to  adapt  their  ordi*- 
^Dary  hiabits  iind  actions  to  extraormnafry  circum- 
Btaofsea*    . 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PUBLICAN, 

At  a  Temperance  meeting  an  individual  who. 
'had  formerly  b^en  a  publican,  but  who  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society,  addressed  the 
Chairman  in  nearly  the  following  terms  :-~ 
'  «  But  there  is  one^  incident  I  will  relate*.  Sir, 
the  last  five  years,  a  hard  working  mechanic, 
with  a  wife  and  several  small  children,  came 
regularly,  almost  ^very  oiight,  to  my  house,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  the  tap-room/  He  came  to 
drink,  of  coursct  and  many  a  shilling  of  hisf  earn- 
ings went  into  my  till.  At  lant  he  became  a 
perfect  sot^workin^  scitucely  ojie-fourth  of  his 
time,  and  spending  all  he  earned  in  liquor.  His 
poor  wife  IhuI  to  take  in  washing  to -support  her- 
self and  chUdren;  while  he  spent  his  time  and 
the  little  he  could  earn  at  my  house.  But  his 
appetite,  forrliqaor  was  no  strpng,  that  his  week's 
earnings  were  usually  all  ffone  by  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday,  and  then  I  had  to  chalk  up  a  score 
against  him,  to  be  paid  off  when  Saturaay  night 
carne^  The  score  gradually  increased  until  it 
amounted  to  three  or  four  shillings  over  his  regu- 
lar Saturday  night's  pay,  wheri  I  refused  to  sell 
him  any  more  liquor  until  it,waa  settled.'  On 
the  day  after  I  refused  to  sell  him  any  more,  he 
came  in  with  a  neat  mourning  breast-pin  etndos- 
ing  soi|ie  liair^no  doubt,  I  thought,  of  a  deceas- 
ed relation*  This  He  offersd  inf  payment,  of  what 
he  owed.  I  accented  it,  for  the  pin,  I  saw  at 
once,  was  worth  double  the  amount  of  jny  bill. 
I  did  not  think,  nor  indeed  caore  about  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he. was  the  owner  of  it  or  not ;  I 
wanted  my  own,  and  in  niy  selfish  eagerness  to 
get  my  own,  I  hesitated  not  to  take  a  little  mpre 
than  my  own. 

**r  kid  the  breastpin  away«  find  all  things 
went  on  smoothly  for  a  while.  "  But  he  gradually 
got  behind  again,  and  again  1  cut  off  the  supply 
of  liquor.  This  time  he  brought  me  a. pair  pf 
brass  candlesticks.  I  took  them  and  wiped  off 
the  score  against  him.  A.t  last  he  brought  me 
a  large  family  Bible,  and  I  tookthat  too ;  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  I  could  seU  i^  for  something. 
**Onthe  Sunday  morning  afterwards,  having 
nothing  to  do»  for  I  used  to  shut  up  my  house 


on  Sunday  mornings,  thinking  it  was  not  respeda^ 
hie  to  sell  liquor  then;  I  operted  this  poor  drunk- 
ard's family  Bible,  scarcely  thinking  of  what  I 
was  doing;u  The  first  place  that  I  turned  to  was 
the  fan^ily  record.  There  it  was  stated  that  on 
a  certain  day  he  had  been  married  to  Emily 
I  had  known' Emily  when  I  was  a 


young  man,  very  well,  and  had  once  thought 
seriously  of  offering  myself  to  her  in  marriage* 
I  remembered  her  happy  face,  and  suddenly 
seemed  to  hear  the  tone  of  her  merry  voice 
again. 

"  'Poor  creature!'  I  sighed  involuntarily,  as 
a  thought  of  her  present  condition  crossed  my 
mind ;  and  then,  with  no  pleasant  feelings,  I 
turned  over  the  next  leaf.  There  was  the  re- 
cord of  the  birth  of  jour  children';  the  )ast  had 
been  made  tecehtly,  and>  wa^  in  the\  mother's 
hand.         ,  '    ' 

v*'*I  never  had  such  a  strange  feeling  as  now 
came  over  me.  I  felt  that  L  had  no  business 
with  this  book,  ^ut  I  tried  to  stifle  my  feelings, 
and  turned  over  several  leaves  quickly.  I  suf- 
fered my  eyes  to  rest  upon  an  open  page;  and 
these  words  arrested  my  attention  t '  , 

« *  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging ; 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.' 

"  This  was  just  the'  subject  that,  under  the 
feeling  I  then  had,  I  wished  to  avoid  ;  and  so  I 
turned  to  another  place.     There  I  read : — 

*"*Who  hath  ^oe?  Who  hath  sorrow  ? 
Who  hath  Wounds !  Who  hath  babbling?  Who 
hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  who  tarry  long  at 
the  wine.  At  last  it  biteth .  like  a  aerpent  and 
stingeUi  like  an  adder.' 

"  I  felt  like,  throwing  the  book  from  jme-^but 
once  more  I  turned  tlife  leaves,  and  my  eyes  rested 
upon  these  words  :^ 
,  •*  •  Woe  unto  him  who  ■'giveth  his  neighbour 
drink;  that  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and 
maketh  him  drunken.* 

*'  I  closed  the  book  suddenly,  and  then  threw 
it  d6wn  ;  and  then,  for  half  aa  hour,  I  paced  the 
room  back  wards  and  forwards  in  a  state,  of  mind 
such  as .  I  never  before*  experienced*  I  had 
become  painfully  conscious  of  the  direful  evils 
retulting  from  intemperance,  and  still  niore  pain- 
fully coujBcious  that  I  had  been  a  willing  instru- 
ment in  the  apread  of  these  evils*  1  cannot  tell 
hoiiif  I  suffered  during  that  day  and  night,  nor 
describe  the  fearful  conflict  that  took  place  in  my 
mind^  between  the  selfisli  love  of  the  gains  of  my 
calling,  and  the  plain  dictates, of  truth  and  hu* 
manity.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  I  think,  on 
that  evening,  that  I  opened  thie  drunkard's  Bible 
again,  witli  a,  kind  of  despairing  hope  that  I 
might  ^nd  something  to  direct  me.  I  opened  at 
the  Psalms,  and  read  two  or  three  chapters.  As 
I  read  on,  without,  finding  a]6ything  that  seemed 
to  apply  directly  to  my  case,  I  felt  an  increased 
desire  to  abandon  my  calling  because  it  was  inju- 
rious to  my  fellow  pien.  •  Aher  I  had  read  the 
Bible^  I  retired  to  my  bed,  but  could  not  sleep. 
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I  am  sure  ihat  during  that  night  I  thought  of 
every  drunken  man  to  whom  I  had  sold  liquor, 
and  all  their  beggared  fa mUiea.  In  the  brief 
sleep  that  I  obtained,  I  dreamed  4hat  I  saw  long 
rows  of  tottering  dtunkards^wilh  their  wives  and 
children  in  rags  ;  and  a  loud  voice  said,  « Wh6 
hath  done  this  ?' 

"The  answer,  in  a  louder  voice,  directed,  I 
felt,  ta  me,  smote  upon  my  ear  like  a  peal  of 
thunder —  - 

"*  Thou  are  the  man  I' 
"From  this  troubled  slumber  I  awoke  to  sleep 
no  more  that  niglit.    In  the  morning  the  last  and 
most  powerful  conflict  qame.     The  question  to 
be  decided  was-p— 

"  *  Shall  I  ,open  my  Itonse,  or'  abandon  ray 
business  for  ^ome  other  trade  ?' 

"  Happily  I  decided  to  do  this.  My  next  step 
was  to  turn  my  house  into  a  grocer's  »hop. 
Then  I  went  and  joined  a  Temperance  Society ; 
and  what  is  better,  never  rested  until  I  had  per- 
suaded the  man  whose  Bible  had  beerl  of  so 
much  use  to  m.e,  tp  do  likewise.  And  now,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  am  inaking  restitution  as  fast  a^ pos- 
sible. There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  families 
to  whom  I  fumisli  a  small  quantity  of  groceries 
every  week,  in  many  cases  equal  to  the  amount 
that  used  to  be  speni  at  my  house  for  liquor. 
Four  of  my  oldest  customers  have  already  joined 
the  Temperaace  Society,  by  my  persuasioti ; 
and  I  am  not  going  to  rest  until  every  man  that 
I  helped  to  ruin  is  restored^o  himself,  his  family, 
and  socieiy.^'^Burlingtoh  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  27,  1848.. 


We  have  inserted  in  the  present  number,  the 
first  portion  of  an 'article,  which  some  of  our 
readers  may,  perhaps,,  be  ready  to  consider  aa  a 
departure  from  the  line  of  neutrality,  which  haa 
been  hitherto  observed  in  the  Review,  in  relation 
to  political  questions.  They  may^  howe;Fer,  bo 
assured  that  the-designof  the  publication  id  strictly 
consistent  with  the  plan  previously  pursued.  The 
Editor  has  no  desire  or  intentioh  to  promote  or 
prevent  the  election  of  either  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, any  further  than  such  election  or  exclusion 
may  be  conformabla  to  those  gceat  principles  of 
religion  and  morahtyw&ich  we  are  all  bound  to 
maintain. 

The  writer  has  no  friend  to  exalt  to  the  jwesi-, 
dential  chair,  nor  enemy  to«  exclude  »from  it  3  but 
he  is  desirous  of  seeing"  the  selection  of  our  chjef 
magistrate  conducted  upon  principles  which  we 
can  rationally  and  conscientiously  approve  ]  and 
the  station  .occupied  by  a  man  whose  virtues' and 
habits  of  action,  are  likely  to  render  his  administra' 


nation.  Folly  believing  that  war  i^  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  gospel,  highly  ia- 
jurious  to  the  Inoralfi  of  those  who  engage  init,  and 
destructive  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions ]  and  fully  appreciating  the  facilities  afforded 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  exhibiting  to 
the  world  the  incalculable '  advantages  of  innola- 
ble  peace,  he  j&ust  regard  the  selection  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  of  men  who 
owe  -iheir  celebrity  to  their  military  career,  as  a 
desertion  of  our  proper  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  As  no  other  people,  ancient  or 
modem,  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  more  iiaTouiv 
ble  situation  for  enjoying  and  extending  the  adran- 
tages  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  we  seem  called 
to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pacification  of  the 
world. 

The  notice  respecting  the  improvements  effected 
by  a  benevolent  individual  in  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  a  remote  and 
previously  neglected  district  in  Ireland,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  many  whose  sym- 
pathies jtvith  that  people  have,  been  recently  ex- 
cited: The  experience  of  Lord  George  Hill,  in 
this  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
that  the  proper  method  of  assisting  the  poor,  is  to 
teach  them  the  way,  and  afford  the  facilities,  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  irifopnation  received  by  recent  arrivals  from 
Europe,'  naturally  excites  a  deep  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Atkmtic.    A  short-sighted  politician 
would  probably  conclude  that  this  mighty  flame, 
which  dazzles  the  beholder,  was  lighted  by  a 
spark  from  the  American. Revolution ;  but  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  the  case  unquestionably  is,  that 
this  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  society,  of  which 
that  revolution  was  a.fruit.    Had  Charles  I.  formed 
a  proper  estimate  of  ^he  expansive  force  of  poblie 
opinion,  an4  the  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  their '  natural  and  inalienable  rights, 
he  might  probably  have  died  of  old  age.    If  the 
present  potentates  of  Europe' sht>uld  wisely  resolre 
to  grant,  withoiit  a  contest,  the  privileges  which 
they  cannot  withhold,  they  may  probably  see  the 
nations  settle  in  peace.    It  is,  however,  important 
to  remember,  that  liberty  without  virtue  degene- 
rates into  licentiousness,  licentiousness  into  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  indo  despotism. 


An  kistorical  memoir  of  the  Pennsylvania  Soctetyfor 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of 
negrx)e5  unlawfully  held  in  bondage^  and  for  tm- 
proying  the  condition  of  the  African  race,  Cot^ 
piled  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  other 
.  official  documents,  by  Edward  Needles. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  small  ToJume  of  one 
tion  conducive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  |  hundred  and  sixteen  pag^s,  which  has  recent]/ 
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issued-  from  l^e  press  of  Memhaw  &;Thomp8on  of 
this  city,  '    \   • 

The  work  commences  with  a  concise  notice  of 
the  origin  of  slavery,  and '  of  the  introduction  of 
Africaii  alares  into  America.  This  is  foHowed  by 
an  outline  of  the  early  efforts,  for  the  abolitioa  of 
slavery,  which  were"  made  by  Friends  and  pliJier 
philanthropists.  ,        \ 

The  Society  whose  history  is  here  given,  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  early,  part  of  1775,  when 
a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  met  at  a 
tavern  t6  orgaitize  an  association,  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  relief  bf  fre6  negroes  un- 
lawfully held  in  bondage.  Yet  owing  to  the 
agitated  condition  of  Ae  country,  very  little  was 
accomplished  \intil  seve  al  years  afterwards.— 
When  the  Society  was  forme^,  Pennsylvania  was 
a  slaveholding  state,  but  the  elements  interwoven 
into  the  system  of  government  by  its  benevolent 
founder,  eould  not  remain  inoperative  amidst  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  to  which  the  jpublic 
mind  was  directed ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1780 
the  legislature  enacted  its  celebrated  law  which 
declared  that  do  slave  could  from  thenceforward 
be  born  in  the  State.  Of  the.  proceedings  in  th^ 
case,  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the  narrative  be- 
fore us,  and  the  names  of  those  whQ  voted  in 
favour  of  the  law,  are  placed  oh  its  pages..  The 
bill  was  carriea  by  thirtyrfour  against  twenty-one* 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  event  was  accelerated 
by  the  associated  action  of  this  Society^  yet  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  men  wha 
composed  it,  were  among  the  promoters  of  the 
law. 

The  minority  entered  a  protest  agains^  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law ;  and  we  may  observe  that  this 
protest  contains  the  substance,  (if  indeed  there 
was  anything  but  shadeyr  in  the  case,)  of  the  argu* 
ments  iti  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  have  been  advaneed  from  that  day  to. this: 
The  right  of  the  coloured  race  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom  is  not  denied,  but  certain  imaginary 
consequences^  which  it  was  supposed  might  arise 
from  the  measure,  were  portrayed.  •  A  fear  is  in- 
dicated  that  the  sound  of  freedom  from  this  State, 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  slaves  farther  South,  migi^ 
lead  them  to<  demand  immediate  liberation.  But 
the  sage  legislators  seem  never  to  have  dreamed 
that  the  war  cry  of  the  revolution,  or  the  demand 
of  freedom  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  from  British 
domination,  which  was  shaking  the  land  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  might  produce  a  sixnilar 
result. 

In  the  beginuing  of  1784,  the  Society  resumed 
its  operations,  but  instead  of  convening,  as  at  first, 
at  a  tavern,  we  find  their  place  of  meeting  was 
Friends!  committee  room  on  Fourth  street  below 


GhesBut.  Though  the^  members  bf  4his  Society, 
during  the  early  periods  of  its  existence,  were  many 
of  thein  conspicuous  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  there  weref  also  niimbers  y^hose 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  differed  widely 
from  them.  The  diversity  of  theological  views,  does 
not  then  appear  to  have  prevented  a,  union  of  efforts 
to  shield  the  coloured  race  from  oppression.  Among 
the  , officers  chosen  in  1787,  we  find  Benjarnin 
Franklin  as  President,  James  Pemberton  as  Vice 
President,  Benjamin  Rush  and.Tieneh  Cox,  Secre- 
taries." 

As  it  does  not  cioroport  with  the  design  of  the 
Review,  to  follow  the  author  minutely  through  his 
narrative,  it  tnay  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that 
the  proceedings  of  ihe  Society  are  related  sufficient- 
ly In  detail  to  satisfy  the  general  reader,  from  the 
tinje  ofits  reorganization  m  1784,  to  the  enactment 
of  the  last  law  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part  of 
1847.  To  the.jprocuring  of  this  lav?,  the  labours  of 
this  association,  aided  by  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  beUeved  to  have  essentially  con- 
tributed. The  volume,  which  is  weU  worthy  of  a 
careful  perusal,  is  for  sale  in  several  book  stores  in 
this  city. .    *    ^ 

Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Deep 
River,  on  Fifth*day,  the -11th  inst.,  Nathan  H. 
Clark,  of  New  Garden,. to  Semira  H.,  daughter  of 
Moses  B.  Mendenhjill,  all  of  Guilford  county,  North 
Carolina. 


Died,— A,t  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  20th 
ult.,  Charles,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Osborne, 
in  the  22d  year  of  his  age.  He  w*a«  a  dutiful  son, 
an  affectionate  brother,  and  interesting  associate. 

,  On  the  26th  ult.,  of  a  paralytfo  disease, 

after  in  illness  of  two  days,ln  the  66th  year  of  her 
aeoj  Judith,  the  wife. of  Jonathan  Johnson,  of 
Harrison  county^  Ohio,  a  member  of  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting.  As  this  dear  deceased  friend 
was  remarkably  useful  in  the  various  relations  of 
domestic  and  religious  society,  a  sympathizer  and 
assistant  to  those  who  were  in  sickness  ojr  distress, 
her  loss  must  be  severely  and  extensively  felt.  Yet 
hei^surviving  friends  have  the  consolation  of  a  well 
grounded  hope  that  their  loss-is  her  eternal  gain. 

— ,  At  her  residence  in  Moiont  Holly,  N.  J.,  on 
the  20th  inst.,  Mary  A.,  relict  of  the  late  Eden 
Haydock,  a  valued  member  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age'. 

She  wa»  early  in  life^  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  submitting  to  the  Divine  wfll,  and  her 
naturally  amiable  disposition  being  sanptified  by 
the  operation  of  Divine  Truth  on  her  mind,  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  with  meekness,  many  heavy  af- 
flictions, ajld  to  raise  her  desires  to  her  Saviour 
for  his  strenffth,  having  no  coofidence  jn  her 
own.  Thus  she  was  brought  to  a  humble  con- 
fiding trust  in-  Him  whom  she  saw  to  be  her 
only  efficient  helper,  and  she  bore  with  Christian 
calmness,  patience,  and  resignation,  a  severe  and 
long  protracted  iHness,  willing^  like  the  Psalmist,  to 
wait  all  the  days  of  her  appomted  time,  until  her 
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change  should  oome^  She  f^lt  that  the  hand  of  her 
blessed  Lord  was  opon  her  for  ^ood*  to  herself  aod 
others,  and  she  came  to  realize  the  assurance. 
•^  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  ^^ho8e  mind 
is  stayed  oa  thee,  because  he  trasteth  in  t}iee." 


For  Fiieodi*  Review. 
PREStDfiNTUL  ELECTION. 

Although  it  wai  never  intended  that  the  Rer 
view  shoufd  assume,  in*  any  degree,  the  character 
of  a  political  journal — questjions,  indeed,  of  a 
party  character  "  are  studiously  excluded — yet 
there  are  some  great  interests  in  which  citizens 
of  all  parties  tod  opinions  necessarily  participate ; 
imd  which  every  philanthropist  must  desire  to 
prompte.  In  a  cotintiy  so  widjdy  ezteniled  as 
ours,  and  with  a  ^vpmment  composed  of  such 
discordant  materials,  and  influenced  by  such 
various  and  apparently  irreconcilable  interests, 
the.  cotitrol  exercised,  even  by  a  powerful  indi- 
vidual, must  be.  small;  yet  scarcely  any  one  is 
too  insignificant  to  employ  some  influence,  either 
for  evil  or  good,  within  a  circle  of  limited  extent. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  object  of  rational  and  virtuous 
desire,  that  the  influence  which  we  possess 
should  be  exerted  in  promoting  the  viHue  and 
happiness  of  our  race.  ^ 

Now,  amidst  the  endless  diversity  of  opinions 
in  relation  to  political  measures,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  men  of  all  parties  substantially 
agree :  That  piace  is  the  true  policy  of  nafionsy 
and  particularly  of  the  United  Stdtes.  Notwith- 
standing the  expenditures  annually  incurred  by 
our  government  in  wariike  preparations,  ev6n 
during  the  time  of  peace — the  care  employed*  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Union,  to  encourage 
military  exercises  and  exhibitions-HBtill,  if  we 
enquire  iniothe  object  pf  all  this  cumbrous  and 
expensive  machinery,  we  are  inforn^d  that  it  is 
designed  to  secure  the  peaceable  Enjoyment  of 
our  rights.  Whatever  the  practice  of  nations 
maybe,  we  hever  hear  the  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  others  assigned  as  tlie  object  of  military  prepa- 
ration. If  we  are  to  believe  our  public  docu- 
ments, the  militia  of  the  United  States  amounted 
in  1840  to  1,778,333  men.  A  formidable  host, 
indeed,  if  actually  tfained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
And  what  is  the  ostensible  object  of  even  ^theo- 
retic attempt  to  have  so  large  a  part  of  our  popu- 
lation instructed  in  the  arts  of  destruction  f 
**  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
VnioT^  nippreu  insurrections,  and  repel  in^ 
iJasions,''*  "The  fi-eemen  of  this  Common- 
wealth shall  be  armed,  organised,  and  disciplined 
for  its  defence:'^  Here  the  object  of  all  this 
warlike  provision  is  plainly  indicated;  The 
laws  are  designed  to  secure  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  our  unquestionable  rights ;  and  the  citizens  are 
to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  artns,  in  order  to 

•Constitution  of  the  United  Statw,  Art,  1,  Sect.  8. 
fConstitution  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Art.  6,  Sect.  2. 


secure  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  ]>revent 
any  hostile  interfeitence  with  our  domeistic  affairs. 
When  fortifieatioBa  are  ereeled  in  exposed  situa- 
tione,  the  object  professedly  is  to  guard  our 
shores  from  foreign  invasion;  and  when  our 
ships  of  war  are  commanded  to  cruise  on  those 
waters  whicH  ^re  covered  by  trading  vessels,  the 
avowed  desi^  is  to  prevent  the  interruptioo  of 
otir  lawful  and  peaceful  commerce.  Even  the 
invasion  of  our  sister  republic  is  represented  aa 
designed  to  conquer  a  peace,  Thus,eTen  where 
wdr  is  evidently  in  the  heartt  we  still  find  peace 
on  the  lips.  This  is  profinsedty  the  object  and 
aim  of  all.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
votary  of  war,  and  the  advocate  of  ioviolable 
peace,  do  not  differ  in  regard  to  the  objeet  to  be 
attained,  but  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Peace 
is  avowedly  the  ultimate  object  of  both.  A  se- 
rious question'  remains,  whether  peace  can  be 
permanently  establislied  and  maintained,  by  a 
policy  which  calls  into  action  the  very  passions 
and  motives  from  which  national,  as  weU  as  in- 
dividual contests,  invariaibly>  spring. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  sincere 
believers  in  the  truth  and  Divine  authority  of 
the  sacted  Yolume ;  and  of  course  We  generally 
agree,  that  tho  prophecies  contained  in  (hat 
vdume  will  be  eventually  verified.  Among 
these,  there  is  perhaips  no  oTne  more  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed,  than  that  which  regards 
the  cassation  of  war.  **They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughsharea  anc)  their  speais  into 
pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  Uiey  learn  war  any 
more.^'  This  plainly  intimateisr  not  only  tfa« 
cessation  of  actual  hostilities,  but  the  threats  and 
preparadonfr  for  war.  r^ation  shall  not  lift  vp 
sword  against  nation :  they  shall  not  team  ik 
arts  of  war.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
dp  WB  expect  a  second  Messiah  and  a  new  dis- 
pensation ?  The  Christian  world  will  unques* 
tionably  agree  that  the  Prince  of  Peace— the 
promised  Meraiah,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  did  write— -has  already  come; 
and  that  the  religion  which  he  offers  to  our 
acceptance,  and  to  which  the  Apostles  gave  tet* 
timony,  is  the  last  dispensation  of  a  gracioQi 
Creator  to  our  m\n^  race*  IF,  indeed,  we  com- 
pare the  present  condition  of  the  world  with 
what  it  was  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  can  hardly 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  -day,  so  einphati- 
cdlly -described  by  the  evangelical  prophet,  has 
dawned  upon  us,  and  that  many  of  our  cotem- 
poraries,  who  occupy  the  sunimits  of  the  moon- 
tains,  are  enlightened  and  enlivened  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  though  the 
shades  of ^  the  night  are  still  spread  upon  the 
valfoys  below. 

If  the  Christian  dispensation  must  eventoally 
produce  the  extinction  o(  war ;  artd  if  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  is,  always  and  everywhere,  es- 
sentially the  same,  the  conclusion  appears  ineri- 
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table,  that  it  is  as  capable  of  producing  that  effect 
now  as  it  will  be  at  any  future  time.  If  we  im- 
bibe the  spirit  and  adopt  the  maxims  of  the 
gospel,  the  result  must  be  the  same  in  the  niner 
teenth  cefttury  as  in  the  thirtieth,  or  any  suc- 
ceeding one. 

But  it  must  be^dmitted  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  before  the'wplf  and  the  lamb  will  lie 
down. together  and  the  lion  eat  straw  like  the 
ox.  Centuries  must  probably  slide  away  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  be 
universally  acknowledged.  The  public  mind 
must  be  enligh^ned,  The  civilization  which 
pure  Christianity  teaches  must  be  more  widely 
diffused ;  and  to  this  civilization  we  all  may,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  contribute. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  it.  is  that  governs 
the  world?  Is  it  not  public  opinion?  And 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  public  opinion  but  the 
aggregate  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large? 
Though,  as  already'  observed,  the  maintenance 
or  attainment  of  peace  is  the  object  at  which  we 
all  professiedly  aimi  yet  public  opinion  unques- 
tionably requires  to  be  rectified  in  regard  to  the 
means.  From  the  dayd  of  Homer  to  the  present 
time,  the  achievements  of  warriors  have  occu- 
pied a  place  in  pujblic  estimation,  to  which  they 
are  not  justly '  entitled.  While  even  men  of 
military  principles  agree  that  war  is  so  dreadful 
in  its  consequences,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
waited  except  from  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
and  that  aggressive  hostility  is  highly  criminal, 
still  there  is  a  hqlo  of  glory,  cast  by  public 
opinion,  around  the  character  of  the  victorious 
warrior,  irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  While  the* 
tendency  of  public  opinion  co^tinue^  to  exalt  the 
military  character,  we  may.  reasonably  expect 
that  many  of  the  youthful  aspirants  after  fame 
will  see^  the  tfented  fields  jot  the  wave-ruling 
chariot  of  fire,  as  the  scene  for  attracting  the 
plaudits  of  the  world. 

Under  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  where  the 
wealth  and  nobility  of  families  are  secured  by 
the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  wherej  of  course, 
there  mus^  be  many  younger  6ons  to  be  pro- 
vided for,'  the  army  and  the  navy  appear  th'^ 
natural  auxiliaries  of  this  species  of  nobility. 
But  in  the  United^  States,  at  least  in  the  northern 
sections,  we  have  no  Order  of  citizens  whose 
hereditary  feharacter  would  be  degraded  by  en- 
gaging in  holiest  and  useful  empk>yments.  Here, 
then,  in  our  republican  country,  is  the  place  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  public  opinion,  artd  to 
assign  to  every  man  the.  share  of  reputation,  to 
which  his  services  to  the  community  ffive  him 
a  title.  . 

If,  then,  without  stopping  to  enquire  whether 
wars  of  any  description,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  be  defended  on  Christian  principles, 
we  merely  admit,  what  none  will  attempt  to 
deny-f  that  peace,  whenever  it  cah  be  maintained 
without  a  manifest  sacrifice  of  our  rights,  is  in- 


calculably prefeVable  to" war,  we  estimate  the 
characters  of  public  m^n  by  the  value  of  thejr 
services,  we  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conelusJon 
that  those  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  are  9ontributing  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  than  those  who  are 
engaged,  however  successfully,  in  the  prosecution 
of  war.  The  statesman  who  skilfoUy  ^ides 
the  national  helm — who  preserves  tranquillity  at 
hjome  and  the  relations  of  peace  with  foreign 
powers,  is  certainly  a  greater  benefactor  to  his 
country,  than  the  warrior .  who  condqcts  the 
armies  of  the  nation  to  victory  through  fields  of 
blood.  If  the  highest  oflSde  in  the  government 
is  to  be  conferred  upon  an  individxial,  as  a  reward 
for  servie^d  rendered^,  tbe  statesman  who  has 
toilei  through  the  civil  offices  of  the  nation  h?^^ 
claims  vastly  superior  to  those  which  any  mili- 
tary man  c^n  urge.  But  the  proper  question  to 
be  asked  when  a^  candidate  for  the  presidency  is 
to  be  selected,  is,  who  among  thdse  who  would 
accept  the  appointment,  possesses,  in  the  Jiighest 
degree,  the  qualificaliops  which  the  office  re- 
quires? ^ 

F^or  every  station,  and  particularly  for  s6  re- 
sponsible an  office  as  that  of  President  of  the 
United.  States,  a  certain  species  of  training  is 
requisite.  The  office  is  essentially  a  civil"  one. 
The  experience  required  is  almost  wholly  of  a 
civil  kind.  The  military  part,  if  exercised  at  all, 
is  necessarily  perfornaed  chiefly  t)y  proxy.  The 
power  which  the  office  corifers  renders  the  pr6si- 
dent,  if  not  superior  to  the  Uws,  at  least  scarcely 
assailable  fpr  the  violation  of  law  in  tile  exercise 
of  his  authority.  Hence  it  is  important  that  he 
should  be  delicately  sensitive  to  the  limits  of  his 
constitutional  power.  •  Where,  then;  are  we  to 
look  for  the  .education  (using  the  word  in  ite 
widest  extent)  which  will  prepare  ff  candidate  for 
the  office  t  Is  the  experience  whieh  the  office 
requires  to  be  gained  in  the  camp?  or  are  the 
habits  to  be  formed  at  the  head  of  an  army  ?  It 
must  be  obvious  that  the  habits  of  command, 
which  the  superior  officer  of  an  atmy  unavoida- 
bly acquires,  are  quite  unfavourable  to  a  uniform 
submission  to  any  will  but  his  own.  The 
stem,  inflexible  determination  of  purpose  whioh 
constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition: of  an  accomplished  military  leader,  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  an  unvaried  regard  to 
the  limitation  of  constitutional  law.  The  man 
who  has  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  camp,  and  who  has  of 
course  been  more  accustomed  to  depend  upon 
the  exercise  of  force,  than  the  employment  of 
patieAt  investigation,  in  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putable questions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  carry  his 
hsibits  into  the  office,  whatever  it  may  be,^  in 
which  he  may  be  placed. 

Nothing  is  more  usuaj  than  to  resort,  in  every 
emergency,  tg  the  means  on  which  we  aYe  ac- 
customed to  rely.  The  diploniatist  will  naturally 
resort  to  negotiation,  and  the  military  man  to 
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the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  A  president 
whose  sentiments  and  habits  have  been  formed 
in  the  camp,  is  much  more  hkely.to  xlepend 
upon  the  fqrce  or  terror  of  armd,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  or  imaginary  ri^hts,^  than  one 
who  has  been  always  accustomed  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputed  claims  by  an  appeal  to  the  ac- 
kivowledged  principles  q£  justice  and  law. 
Hence,  regarding^  as  we  must,  the  preservation 
of  pacific  relations,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  an  object  of  vital  and  primary  importance,  the 
bead  of  an  army  is  obviously  one  of  the  last 
places  to  which  we  should  ^bok,  in  selecting  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  E.  L. 

(To  be  eoiiUnMed>) 


From  Uie  BrIUsh  Friend. 

IRELAND—ITS  DISEA-SE  AND  ITS  CURE. 

ILLUSTRATED    BT    "  FACTS    FROM  GWEEDORE.'^ 

Gweedore  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  most 
remote  parts  of.  Iretand.  It  lies  partly  on  the 
xiver  Claudy,  and  pardy  on  the  one  which  gives 
name  to  the  district.  The  bay  is  a  fine  and 
safe  anchorage,  the  island  of  Gola  forming  a 
natural  bi;eak water.  The  whole  district  is  ex- 
ceedingly wild.  Huge  masses  of  granite  rise 
up  on  all  sides.  Thie  coast  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous little  islands :  and  when  the  winds  are 
high  and  the  sea  rou^h,  the  scene  is  very  striking. 
Letterkenny,  the  nearest  town  of  any  importance, 
is  twenty-eight  miles  distant.  <  The  road  to 
Gweedore  lies  through  a  lofty  mountainous 
region,  and  is  so  solitary  that  for  ten  Utiles  we 
saw  no  human  habitation,  nor  any  living  thing 
whatever. 

.  before  Lord  George  Hill  purchased  the  pro- 
perty, the  tenants  occupied  on  the  Rundale 
system,  i.  e.,  iseveral  very  small  holdings  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country,  without  any 
fence  or  subdivision  to  distinguish  each  others* 
bits  of  land. '  Famine  and  fever  were  periodica], 
and  the  people  wretched*  The  following  facts 
are  taken  from-  a  memorial  sent  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  the  year  J837,  by  the  master  of 
the  National  School  of  West  Tallaghabegley, 
forwarded  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  Government  to  the  frightful  condition  ,of  the 
peasantry.  The  population  was  stated  to  be 
about  nine  thousand,  (say  1800  families,)  and 
among  the  whole,  there  were  only  one  cart,  one 
plough,  sixteen  horses  eight  saddles,  two  pillions, 
eleven  bridles,  twenty  shovels,  thirty-two  rakes, 
seven  table  forks,  ninety-three  chairs,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  stools,  twenty-seven  geese, 
three  turkeys,  two  feather  beds,  eight  chafif  ditto, 
two  stables,  siz'  cowhouses,  one  school,  bn& 
priest,  and  no  other  resident  gendeman  whatever. 
They  had  no  pigs,  fruit-trees*  or  vegetables  of 
any  kind,  except  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Omit- 
ting what  was  in  the  school,  chapel,  priest's 
house,  and  poUce  barracks,  there  were  not  ten 


square  feet  of  fflass  in  the  whole  district.  Very 
few*  of  them  had  a  second  bed,  and  in  many 
cases^  whole  faitilies  lay  togethei:  indiscrimi- 
nately oh  the  bare  ground.  They  had,  scarcely 
any,  means  pf  harrowing  the  soil,  except  by 
meadow-rakes.  When  a  harrow  tww  if«d,  as 
they  had  no  harness,  it  was  tied  to  the  pony*s 
tail !  Prior  to  1838,  this  wild  mountain  district 
was  divided  into  small  properties.  There  was 
no  .  resident  proprietor — rents  were  nominal— 
nor  was  there  dny  regularity  in  coUecting  them. 
As  no  accounts  were  kept,  nor  ^ceipis  given, 
no  one  could  tell  what  he  owed  to  the  proprietor. 
The  agent  had  to  go  from  house  to  house,  up 
the  mountain,  and  take  whatever  the  teaaAts 
would  otfer. 

The  wretched  system  of  ftundale  was  here  in 
full  foroe,  and  may  be  thus  described.  A  tenant 
having  any  part  of  a  townland,  no  matter  bow 
small,  had  his  proportion  in  thirty  or  fortj-  dif- 
ferent places  besides;  and  as  the  propprtions 
^ere  so  small  and  so  numerous,  not  more  than 
half  a  stone  of  oats  wa§  required  to  sow  one  of 
such  divisions.  The  man  who  had  some  good 
land  at  one  extremity,  was  sure  to  have  some 
bad  ,  at  the  other,  and  a  hit  of  middling  in  the 
centre,  and  bits  of  other  qualities  in  odd  comers, 
each  bounded  by  his  neighbour's  property,  and 
without  any  fence  or  ditch  between  them.  Snlh 
division  was  carried  to  such  zn  extent,  that  in 
one  instance  half  an  acre  of  land  was  held  by 
twenty-six  people.  Trespasses,  disputes,  fights, 
and  confusion,  were  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  this  system,  which  was,  moreover,  an  effectual 
bar  to  all  improvement.  If  the  state  of  things 
was  bad  without,  it  was  even  worse  within 
doors.  Their  cabins  sheltered  themselves  and 
their  cattle  too,  and  were  dark^  and  danip,  and 
dirty.  They  were  gathered  in  clusters,  which 
aggravated  every  evil,  spreading  disease  when- 
ever it  made  its  periodical  appearance  amongst 
this  wretched  people.  The  system  of  Rundale 
was  not  confined  to  land,  the  very  animals  wer« 
sometimes  quartered  by  a  similar  complex 
tenure.  Three  men  were  known  to  be  equal 
partners  in  one  horsey  each  one  ^hod  one  foot, 
but  all  of  them  obstinately  refused  to  shoe  the 
fourth  foot,  as  not  belonging  to  him :  the  horse, 
in  consequence,  became  quite  lame  and  useless. 
The  reputation  of  the  district  at  that  time  was 
such,  that  strangers  from  adjoining  parishes 
vfjere  afraid  to  cross  the  border. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  condition  of  Gwee- 
dore, before  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Hill, 
which  contained  twenty  thousand  acres,  we  noff 
proceed  to  notice  the  improved  state. of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  country,  after  that  event  had 
taken  place*  A  wilder  or  more  uncultivated 
region,  inhabited  by  a  more  ignorant,  nule,  or 
degraded  tenantry,  €Ould  not  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  Ireland.  If  this  almost  barren  waste  has 
been  partially  reclaimed,  and  the  tenantry  im- 
proved in  every  respect  i  if  comparative  comfort 
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and  order  now  prevail,  instead  of  barbarism  and 
misery,  then  a  great  problem  has  been  solved, 
and  the  poseibllily  of .  regenerating  Ireland  is 
proved.  .     ' 

The  first  step  taken,  after  the  property  was 
purchased,  was  the  erection  of  temporary  apart- 
ments in  which  Lord  Hill  and  his  9geni  might 
reside,  in  order  to  become  'acquainted  with  his 
tenantry,  aiid  personally  to  superintend  the  ope- 
rations to  b^  carried  on.  Knowing  something 
of  the  Irish  language  was  a  great  advantage,  and 
brought  about  an  intercourse  tq  Which .  the 
tenantry  had  been  unaccustomed,  and  they  main- 
tained he  could  not  be  a  lord  at  all,  because  of 
his  affability,  and  particularly  as  ho  spoke  Irish 
to  them. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  put 
down  illicit  distillation.  A  capacious  corn-store 
and  kiln  were  erected,  capable  of  containing  four 
hundred  tons  of  grain.  A  quay  was  formed  in 
front  of  it,  at  which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons 
can  load  or  discharge^  Up  to  1841,  no  vessels 
could  be  freighted  at  Liverpool,  the  anchorage 
under  the  Isle  of  Gola  b^ing  unknown^  Since 
then,  through  better  information,  there  has  been 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  shipowners,  to  send 
vessels  to  the  place,  and  a' market  has  been 
established  for  the  ^in  of  the  district. 

There  wa[S  much  difGciilty  in  getting  the 
store  built ;  the  site  of  it  had  1o  be  blasted  from 
the  solid  rock:  and  there  were  no  masons  nor 
carpenters  in  the  country  capable  of  erecting^  a 
building  of  the  kind.  It  became  therefore  need- 
ful to  procuie  workmen  from  distant  parts. 
The  store  bein^  finished,  it  became  necessary  to 
procure  materials  to  make  carts,  barrows,  ^., 
for  the  tenantry^  as  there  were  otlly  two  earts, 
and  no  wheelbarrows  on  the  whole  estate. 
Timber,  iron,  &c.,  were  brought  from  Derry,  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Application  was 
quickly  made  by  the  poor  people  for  these  ar- 
ticles, which,  led  to  a  demand  for  other  useful 
commodities  ;  until,  at  length,  a  large  shop  was 
furnished,  and  at  first,  placed  under  4he  manage- 
ment of  the  wheelwright ;  but«  as  the  demand 
increased,  the  shop  was  enlarged,  and  a  compe- 
tent person  was  employed  to  superintend  iu 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  this  store,  no  crockery 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  cabins,  but  now, 
few  market  towns  in  Ireland  possess  a  more 
commodious  store,  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
useful  articles  for  household  use,  and  most  of  the 
cabins  are  supplied  with  the  usual  assortment  of 
furniture  of  an  English  cottage.  Lord  George  ^ 
was  not  ashamed  to  have  his  nanie  placea  Oyer 
the  door  of  this  establishm.ent,  G.  A.  Hill, 
licensed  to  sell,  &v.:  this  showed  how  deter- 
mined he  was  to  disregard  his  personal  feelings, 
in  order  to  effect  bis  truly  benevolent  purpose* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increasing 
business  now  carried  on  in  the  district,  by  the 
following  comparative  statement.  The  first 
quarter's  sales,  ending  1840,  was  i640 12s.  lOd. ; 


and  in  the  corresponding  quafteri  1844,  the. 
amount  was  JS550 !  In  1839,  the  grain  pur- 
chased amounted  to  ;£479  ^s.  6d.  In  1844,  the 
amount  was  d^ilOO!!  Ldrd  George. next  atn 
tacked  the  Rundale  system,  and  here  a  greater 
difficulty  presented  itself.  -The  prejudice  of 
generations  bad  to  be  overcome^.  The  conflict- 
ing rights  of  property,  which  were  so  Confused 
that  even  the  tenants  scarcely  knew  what  be- 
longed to  each  of  Uiem,  had  to  be  reconciled ; 
and,  more  than  all,  they  h^d  to  be  cqnv^nced 
that  the  changes .  proposed  would  benefit  them- 
selve9,  as  wi^  as  improve  the  estate.  It  oc- 
cupied ^  three  anxious  and  toilsome  years  at 
Gweedore,  to  effect  Lord  George's  benevolent 
designs,  for  20,000  acres  had  to  be  readjusted* 
A  surveyor  was  employed,  and  i;naps  drawn  of 
the  estate.  The  tenants  were  all  assembled,  and 
though  they  advanced  innumerable  objections, 
they  peaceably  allowed  the  new  allotments  to  be 
made.  -  As  many  days  as  w«re  thought  neces- 
sary, were  allowed,  that  they  might  look  over 
their  new  farms,  before  they  cast  lots  for  them  f 
and  whenever  a  reasonable  objection  was  made, 
the  divisions  were  reconsidered,  and  altered  ac- 
cordingly. A  few  ten  acre  farms  were  fenced 
id,  hut  such  was  their  prejudice  to  this  inno- 
vation upon  thejr  ancient^ custom,  that  a  party 
had  engaged  to  destroy  them;  this  was,  how- 
ever, obviated  by  the  appearance  of  the  police, 
who  secured  some  prisoners ;  which  so  alarmed 
the  rest»  that  they  suffered  the  fencing  to  go  for- 
ward peaceably. 

'  The  preceding  remarks  give  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  difficulties  which  Lord  Hill  encountered. 
He  had  to  settle  disputes,  in  many  cases,  of 
twenty  yeai*'  standing.  The  wonder  is  he  ever 
succeeded;  but  justiice  and  kindness  afVer  all, are 
stronger  than  the  strong  arm  of  the  \iw»  The 
cdmplaints  of  these  ignorant  poor  people  were 
all  patiently  listened  to ;  and,  if  well  founded, 
redressed.  In  this  wild  district,  the  division  of 
the  land  never^  would  have  been  accomplished, 
had  not  the  people  felt  fully  satisfied,  from  what 
they  saw,  that  there  was  every  disposition  to 
keep  faftth  with  them  and  give  them  ample 
justice.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  success 
of  these  efforts ;  and  we  believe  that  in  no  part 
of  Ireland,  and  among  no  tenantry, -however 
lawless,  would  similar  efforts  fail,  if  carried  on 
with  similar  patience,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of 
justice. 

Having  provided  a  market  for  their  produce, 
broken  tip  the  miserable  Rundale  system,  and 
fairly  parcelled  out  the  estate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  tenants,  measures  were  then  adopted  to 
improve  their  social  habits.  With  this  mind, 
premiums  were  offered  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  and  cleanliness.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  neat  cabind,  with  chimniesy  the  walls  being 
plastered  within,  and  whitewashed  inside  and 
out — ^manure  heaps  removed  to  a  reaiiBonablc 
diistance-— for  bedding  and  bed  dothen^crops, 
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particnlarly  greeji  crops — iit^proved  breed  ot 
cattle  and  pigs — (ot  woollens*— stockings — ^bui* 
ter— for  .  the  most  land  prepared,  drained^  and 
trenched — for  best  fences — and  best  kept  ma- 
nure heaps^  4cc.  The  results  ^re  curious.  The 
first  year  not  a  single  individual  could  be  in* 
duceO  to  compete  >  for  the  premiums.  In  1840, 
.  having -observed  that  evJBry  promise  made  to 
them  had  been  so  far  honourably  fulfilled,  they 
acquired  confidence,  and  some  thought  they 
might  as  well  try.  There  were  thirty^six  com- 
peiitorsy  and  the  premiums,  amounting  to  J^O 
Is.  Od.,  were  so  fairly  awarded  by  the  judges, 
that  they  caused  general  satisfaction^  In  1841, 
there  were  forty: competitors :  1842,  eighty-four ; 
1843,  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  1844,  two  hun^ 
dred  and  thirty-nine.  Gratuitous  distribution  of 
money  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  This 
distribution  of  premiums  has  had  so  desirable  an 
eflfect  on  the  peasantry,  that  some  assistance  to 
continue  it  has  been  aflfofded  by  the  Ijoodon 
Society  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. 

It  is  Lord  G.  Hill's  practice  to  invite  gentle- 
men from  all  parts  to  make  an*  annual  inspection, 
And  report  progress  of  improvement,  and  to 
award  premiums.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
witness,  on  these  occasions,  the  respectable  ap- 
pearance and  orderly  demeanour  of  the  crowds 
of  persons  assembled,  and  the  gratitude  dis*- 
played  in  the  looks  and  manners  of  the  success- 
ful candidates.  There  are  certain  ofTenees 
which  disqualify  tenants  from  competing  for 
premiums;  such  as  having  been  comioted  of 
making,  or  concerned  in  making,  illicit  whiskey — 
convicted  of  b<;ing  concerned  in  any  breach  of 
the  public  peace— ror  not  paying  up  their  rent, 
without  the  necessity  of  compulsory  measures. 
Sub-letting  is  net  permitted ;  nor  any  dividing  of 
land  among  children,  without  permission.  As 
children  grow  uo,  they  are  encouraged  to  go  out 
to  work;  or,  with-  th^  assistance  of  their  parents 
and  benevolent  landlord,  are  put  in  a  position  to 
take  a  small  mountain  farm,  and  thus  provide 
for  themselves.  A/  dispensary  ims  been  es^ 
tablished,  and  a  qualified  medical  practitioner 
introduced  into  the  iTistrict.  'JThe  school  house, 
erected.,  some  time  ago,  has  been  enlarged.  It 
is  licensed  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  suitable 
residence  for  a  minister  provided,  bn  this 
building  there  is  a  conspicuous  clock,  luid  a 
large  bell  is  rung  at  stated  hours  during  the  day, 
to  let  the  people  at  a  distance  know  the  time/ 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  form  punctual  habits 
ms  to  timeJ  Irish  peasants  have  no  watches. 
There  being  no  house  of  accommodation  for 
strangers  in  thi^  district,  in  1842,  Lord  Hill 
built  a  commodious  hotel,  4rhere  comfortable 
accommodations  may  be  had  at  exceedingly 
moderate  charges.  The  old  mill  is  still  left 
i»tanding,  as  a  relic  of  former  tinies.  The  pre- 
sent mill,  erected  by  the  noble  proprietor,  is  one 
of  the  first-rate  size  and  character.    Last  year, 


one  thousand  tons  of  n^eal  were  ground  here, 
and  hundreds  of  the.  poor  were  Saved  from 
starvation.  Lord  George  took  no  .rent  from  his 
tenants  last  year ;  and  the  money  sect  by  be- 
nevolent soeieCies  to  assist  the  district  in  that 
period  of  unparalleled  distress  was  all  laid  out 
in. labour  on  the  roads  to  their  mountain  farms, 
whereby  much  toil  will  be  saved,  and  cuUimioa 
greatly  facilitated.  Five  years  ago,  a  post  office 
was  established ;  a,  fortnight* elapsed  without  a 
single  letter  passing  through  it ;  -and  the  present 
average  is  two  hundred  per  week.  There  is  a 
monthly  cattle  market  in  the  centre  of  the 
estate,  where  <  much  l>usiness  is  transacted. 
Many  of  the  poor  people  employ  their  leisure 
time  in  gatheing  sea  weed  to  make  kelp.  Seve- 
ral cargoes  have  been  shipped,  and  the  produce 
is  of  great  beneffit  to  the  poor.  Fish  is  abundant ; 
and  a  good  fishery  might  be  established,  with 
every  prospeot  of  success.  It  is  due  to  the 
agent  for  the  estate,  and  to  the  gentleman  who 
superintends  the  agpcultural  arrangements,  to 
observe,  that  they  carry  ont  Lord  George^s  plans 
most  zealously,  and  with  great  ability;  and  now 
the  tenantry,  satisfied  that  their  welfare  has  been, 
and  will  be,  steadily  kept  in  view,  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  them ;  and  Gweedore  promises  to 
become  a  happy  and  flourishing  district.  A 
•savaige  waste  has  already  been  reclaimed;  a 
once  lawless  tenantry  are  rapidly  rising  into 
habit#  of  industry  and  order;  delivered  from 
drunkenness  and  its  attendant  vices ;  and  at  whose 
festivitieastrong  drink  is  scaircely  seen. 

The  experiment  forms  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  management  of  most  Irish  estates.  The  great 
mass  of  Irish  landlords  might  have  done  ranch 
to  improve  th^eir  estates,  and  their  tenantry  too, 
had  they  chosen.  They  had  far  greater  facili- 
ties than  Lord  Geoige  Hill,  but  they  neglected 
both,  and  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of 
their  apathy.  There  are  many  noble  exceptions 
besides  I^ord  George  Hill,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
have  been  careless,  extravagant,  and  oppressive. 
In  these  benevolent  efforts  at  Gwieedore,  Lord 
George  Hill  can  never  see  any  adequate  pecuni- 
ary, return  for  his  tod,  anxiety,  and  outlay*  He 
has  a  richer  reward  in  the  .improvement  and 
gratitude  of  a  numerous  tenantry,  who  were 
miserably  degraded  before  he  commenced  his 
praiseworty  enterprise.  May ,  his  life  long  be 
spared,  and  may  his  children  inherit  their 
father's  yirtues,  and  imitate  his  bright  example! 


The  following,  received  per  Cambria,  will  be 
read  with  interest,  by  those  who  have  been  a^ 
tive  in  the  good  work  to '  which  it  refers : 

OisNTnAi.  Relief  Coxxittb  of  m 

'  Society  of  Fribhos, 
43  Fleet  St.,  Dublin,  28th  4th  mo.,  1846. 1 

W.  C.  Pattbrson,  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Relief.  Committee,  Philadelphia— Respected 
Friend:— .We  ^e  in  receipt  of^thy  kind  favour 
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of  the  23d  ult.,  enclosing  bill  of  lading  of  9  boxes 
of.  clothing,  per  the  ••  Saranak"  for  Liverppol, 
which  have  auly  cpme  to  hand ;  also,  a  first  bill 
of  exchange  on  Brown  &  Co.»  Liverpool,  for 
jS63  14  3  stg.,  being  fu^rther  contributions  from 
benevolent  citizens^  and  ^trusted  to  our  care 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  this  land. 

We  ^have  on  the  preseht,  as  on  tamy  past 
occasionsj  to  note  the  .untiring  sympathy  and 
generous  aid  so  universally  felt  and  largely  be- 
stowed by  our  American  friends  for  the  suffering 
Irish,  and  we  again  thank*  you  for  these  renewed 
proofs  of  the  same. 

We  have  «till  to  deplore  the  existence  of  inudh 
pressing  distress  in  mamy  parts  bftheiand,  where 
your  aid  may  be  most  usefully  and  seasonably 
applied.    We  remain  thy  friends, 

Joseph  Bewley,  1  q^^^^..  • " 

(Signed)  Jonathan  Pim,  J  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

?er  Saml.  Darton,  Assist.  Sec. 


NEW  OALVJlNIC  APPARATUS. 

Dr.  Gallam,  Professor  of  Physical  Science  in 
Maynooth  College,  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
galvanic  baltery,  in  which  ihe  pile  cohsists  of 
alternate  pUtes  of  zinc  and  cast  iron.  In  ordi- 
nary batteries,  the  use  of  platina  plates  is  a 
source  of  great  expense-^the  ordinary  price  of 
platina  being  about  32s  per  ounce.  In  those  in 
which  copper  is  substituted  for  platina,  the  great 
number  of  pairs  of  plates  required,  renders  a 
powerful  battery  equaljy  expensive.  A  Wollas- 
ton  battery,  to  be  as  em/cient  as  the  one  that  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
would  require  10,000  pairs^  of  copper  and  zinc 
plates,  and  thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
battery  could  not  be  eonstrticted  for  less  than 
£2000.  A  Groove  battery  as  powerful  as  the 
Maynooth  one  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
JS800  for  platina  a^one,  independently  of  other 
cost,  while  the  Maynooth  battery  has  cost  in 
the  present  instance  only  .1340.  A  series  of  ex- 
periments were  tried,  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  battery  is  three  times  as  powerful  as 
any  other  now  in  existence.  A  full-grown 
turkey  was  killed  in  half  a  second  on  being 
touched  by  the  wires  ;  discs  of  iron,  thick  pieces 
of  copper,  and  pieces  of  the  hardest.tempered  steel 
were  ignited  with  the  greatest  ease. — HeralcL 

THOtrOHTS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  on  FORKS  OF  PRAYER. 

The  following  lines  were  written  "by  a  poor 
Mechanic  of  Lillileagh,  bown^  Ireland,  on  seeing  a 
Family  Prayer  Book^  whfch  contained  the^e  word^  in 
the  Preface . — "  This  Book  is  intended  to  assist  those 
who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  happy  apt  of  addressing 
themselres  to  God  in  Scriptural  and  appropriate  Lan- 
guage." 

While  praying^  is  deemed  an  art  so  happy, 

By  a  fbw  who  others  rule, 
Jesus,  teach  us  its  importance 
In  thy  self-denying  school  7* 


•Lttkti,  xl.  1. 


Pf ayer's  the  sweetest,  noblest  duty, 

Highest  privilege  of  man, 
Grod's  explted-^man's  abafied,i 

Prayer  unites  their  natures  one^ , 

God  alone  can  ,teac]i  His  childen,t  ; 

By  His  Spirit,  IjoW  to  pray, 
Knows  our  wants,  and  gives  the  luiowl^dge, 

What  to  ^,  and  what  to  say. 

Why  should  man  then  manufacture 
JSooks  of  prayer  to  get  them  sold  1 

Sad  delusion  1  strive  to  barter 
Christ's  prerogative  for  gold  I 

Where's  the  book,  or  school,  or  college,     , 

That  can  teach  a  man  to,  pray  7 
Words  they  give  from  Worldly  knowledge  { . ' 

Learn  of  Christ  then.  He's  the  way.t 

Why  ask  money  from  the.  people 
For  diese  barren  books  of  prayer  ? 
■  Paper,  ink,  and  words  are  in  them, 
'  But  alasl  Christ  is  not  there. 

Those  who  seek  shall  surfely  find  Him — 
'    N&t  in  books — He  reigns  within  ;li 
Formal  prayers  can  never  reach  Him^ 
Neither  can  He  dwell  with  sin.> 

Words  are  free  as  they  are  common, 
Some  in  them  have  wond'rous  skill, 

But  saying  Lord  I  will  never  save  them  ;§ 
Those  He  loves  wfio  do  his  will. 

Words  may  please  the  lofty  (ancy^ 
Music  charm  the  list'riing  ear, 
^  Pompons  words  may^plejisc  the  giddy. 
But  Chrisif  the  Saviour,  is  not  there. 

Christ's  the  way,  the  path  to  hei^ven, . 

Life  is  ours,  if  Him  we  ljnow,1T 
Those  who  can  pray,  HE  luastqught  them. 

Those  who  can't,  should  words  forego,        ] 

When  a  child  wants  food  and  raiment. 

Why  not  ask  his  parent  dear  7 
'-Ask  in  faith  then — God's  our  father/* 

He's  at  hand  and  he  "will  hea^ 

Prayer's  an  eafty,  dmple  duty,. 

*Tis  the  Language  of  the  *oul ; 
Grace  demands  it,  grace  receives  it, 
.     Grace  must  reign  above  the  whole* 

God  requires  not  graceful  postures, 
Neither  words  i^rranged  with  form  j 

Such  a  thouj^t  f— it  pre-supposes. 
That  with  words  we  God  can  charm! 

God  alone  must  be  exalt€d,tt 
Every  earthly  thought  must  fall ; 

Such  is  prayer  and  praise  trioraphant. 
Then  does  Christ  reif^  over  all. 

Every  heart  should  be  a  temple,! t 
God  should  dwell  our  hearts  within; 

Every  day  should  be  a  sabbath,. 
Every  hour,  redeemed  from  sin. 

Every  plae«,  a  place  of  worship. 

Ever j[  tune,  a  tune  t)f  prayer, 
Every  sigh  should  rise  to  heaven. 

Every  wish  should  centre  there. 


tRomannvlU.  9«.  tMatt,  vl.  6.  xl  99.  |Col.  I.  »V.  f^kO 
xvU  1  «  ^Mull.  vU.  21.  y\.  r.  fJohn,  xvH.  ».  ••jiatt.  til. 
11      ttH*»-  "•  ^-    ^•**'  ^*'  "•    ^^*  ^®''  ***•  "• 
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Heartfelt  sighs  and  heaven-bom  wishes,* 

Or  the  fK>or  uplifted  eye, 
These  are  prayers  that  (>od  ^ill  answer, 

They  ascend  His  throne  on  high. 

Spirit  of  Prayer  I  be  Tbou  the  portion  , 
Of  all  those  who  wait  on  Thee, 

Help  us ! — shield  us  ! — lead  us ! — guidtf  us ! 
Thine  ths  PExiaE,  tIib  glory  be  I 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

C0NGRE88. — ^The  bill  for  tlie  admieBion  of  Wis- 
consin into,  the  Union  as  a  State,  has  passe^i  both 
Houses.  The  N,  American  and  U,  S.  6autte  s&ys, 
"  The  new  State  will  coataiu  about  90:000  square 
miles  of  territory,  which  is  two-thirds  larger  than 
all  New  England,  and  "as  large  as  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  combined."  The  Union 
will  now  number  thirty  States.  The  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Madison  papers,  which  passed 
the  Senate  some  months  since,  has  ako  passed  the 
House. 

Yucatan. — ^It  is  said  that  a  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded between  the  whites  and  the. Indians. 

EuR0P£.^By  the  steamers  Caledonia  and  Her- 
mann, news  from  England  to  the  6th  inst.  have 
been  received.  The  Cotton  Market  was  improved 
and  the  Corn  Mar)cet  depressed.  The  House  of 
Commons' had  passed  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill. 
No  outbreak  against  the  Government  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland.  A  measure  had  been  introduced 
m  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  electoral 
franchise  in  Ireland.  The  bill  appears  to  extend 
the  right  of  voting  to  all  persons  owning  property 
to  the  annual  value  of  £8,  and  to  owners  of  fees 
simple  to  the  value  of  £5.  It  Is  supposed  that  by 
this  bill  the  number  offclectors  throughout  Ireland 
will  be  quadrupled.  The  French  National  Assem- 
bly met  on  the  4th  inst.  But  little  business  had  of 
course  been  transacted  up  to  the  latest  dates  re- 
ceived by  the  steamers.  A  President  of  the  As- 
sembly had  been  elected,  from  the  votes  on  v^hich 
occasion,  (if  correctly  reported,)  it  would  appear 
that  over  700  delegates  were  present.  The  mode- 
rate party  appear  to  be  in  the  majority.  Serious 
riots  had  occurred  in  some  of  the  provinces  subse- 
quent to  the  elections.  No  engagement  of  import- 
ance had  tal^en- place  between  the  contending 
forces  in  Lombardy.  Venice  was  reported  to  be 
closely  blockaded  by  the  Austrians.  The  new 
Austrian  Constitution  had  bpen  formally  pro- 
claimed. The  proposed  fundamental  law  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  had  been  laid 
before  the  German  Diet.  Some  of  its  provisions 
ate  as  follows :  The  countriea  hitherto  appertain- 
ing to  the  Confederation,  the  Prussian  provinces 
since  incorporated,  and  the  Dnchy  of  Schleswig, 
are  to  constitute  the  Empire;  ^'  the  independence 
of  each  State  is  maintained,  unless  where  the  unity 
of  Germany  demands  ajherwise."  The  inter- 
national representation  of  Germany. in  foreign 
countries,  embracing  the  right  of  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic relations ;  the  right  of  declaring  peace  and 
war ;  the  army  and  navy,  customs,  postal  depart- 
ment, currency,  &c.,  are  placed  under  Imperial 
jurisdiction.  The  Emperor  is  to  exercise  the  execu- 
tive power  hi  all  imperial  affairs,  to  appoint  func- 
tionaries, and  have  the  power  of  convoking,  ad- 
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journing.and  dissolving  the  Diet.  He  19  to  be 
mviolable  and  irresponsible,  but  all  ordinaDCes 
emanating  fVom  hin^  are  to  be  signed  by  at  least 
one  of  the  mii^istersx  The  Upper  Chamber  of  the 
Diet  is  to  consist  of  200  members^  and  to  embrace 
the  reigning  princes,  a  delegate  from  eaoh  free 
town,,  and  councillors  elected  by  the  different 
States.  The  Lower  Chamber  to  consist  of  deputies 
of  the  people,  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years-one- 
third  to  be  renewed  every  two  years— one  deputy 
to  be  relumed  for  every  100,000  of  the  population. 
The  right  of  suffrage  and  of  eligibility  to  a  seat 
appears'  to  be  neany  universal.  The  consent  of 
both  chambers  is  requisite  to  make  any  act  of  the 
Diet  law,  and  the  "Budget*'  or  general appropriv 
tion  bill,  first  to  pass  through  the  Lower  Chamber. 
Public  ttial  by  jury  is  secured,  as  also  the  right  of 
petition,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  and 
freedom  of  conscience  in  public  and  private  wor- 
ship. The  Governor-Oeneral  of.  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  India  has  entirely  abrogated  the  navi- 
gation laws  throughout  that  country. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third-day, the  30lk 
inst.,  at  3  o'olocK,  P.  M.,  at  the  Committee  room  oa 
Mulberry  street.  M.  C.  Cope, 

Fifth  month  I5th,  1848.  Secretary. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  suj^rimend  the  boariing 
school  at  West  Town,  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Sixttt- 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
Commit! e«^  on  Instruction,  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  assemble  at  the  school 
the  preceding  Seventh-day,  the  3d  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

PhiladtLj  6th  mo.  27th,  l848.-T-2t. 


HAVERFORD   SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst..  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  tnose  professing  with  them,  ti-ho  desire 
their  children  to  be  educated  m  con fotmity  with 
their  religious  principles  and  testimonies.  In  con* 
sequei>ce  of  the  late  p|eriod  at  which  the  arrange 
ments  for.the  resumption  of  the  school  were  made, 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designed 
entering  students,  the  Manager's  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  dorinfc  the 
present  Summer  Term — it  being  understood  that 
the  rUfe  which  limits  admission  to  the. commence- 
ilientof  the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admiseion  may  be  addressed  to 
Lindley  |^.  Moore,  Principal,  West  HaverfardP.O^ 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.-j  or  ,to  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for  the  students  will  be  directed  to  tba 
post  office  above  mentioned. 

5th  mo^y  1848.-'tf.    . 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  called  br 
direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on  Secooa 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  29th,  1848,  at  the  Conimii- 
tee  Room.  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  at  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.  CuABUcs  Ellis,  Seciet&r}*. 
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MEMORIALS  OP  RKBECCA  JONES^ 

NO.  lu; 

(Contiimad  from  page  5<tf.) 

Hitherto  I  had  met  with  much  opposition  in 
attending  meetings;  but  the  Lord  plead  my 
cause,  and  inclined  the  heart  of  my  dear  mother 
toward  me,  so^haf  she  not  only  gave  me  liberty 
in  that  respect,  but  was  very  affectionate,  both 
to  me  and  to  Friends  when  they  came  to  our 
house ;  and  she  continued  so.  till  her  decease.  For 
which  my  soul  was  made  humbly  thankful,  and 
it  was  no  small  confirmation  to  me  that  the  Lord 
was  on  my  side.  **  What  shall  I  render,  to  the 
Lord  for  ail  his  benefits  !*'  was  the  honest  lan- 
guage of  m J  mind. 

In  the  year  1760  I  had  (he  privilege  granted 
me  to  sit  in  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
of  which  I  thought  myself  very  unworthy;  and 
I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  this  sort  under 
strong  apprehensions  of  my  own  weakness,  and 
the  necessity  of  labquring  after  true  humility. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1761  my  dear 
mother  began  to  decline  very  fast  in  her  health, 
and  could  scarcely  keep  about  house.  She 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  insomuch  that  she 
needed  constant  attendance  all  the  summer.  I 
had  a  large  school  on  my  hands  to  take  care,  of, 
(the  only  means  for  our  subsistence,)  and  her  to 
nurse  both  night  and  day,  till  the  9th  month, 
when  she  grew  so  ill  that  1  Was  obliged  to  break 
up  the  school.  I  also  was  much  reduced  in  my 
health,  and,  by  such  constant  exercise,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  received  a  weakness  that  I  fear 
I  shall  never  be  rid  of. 

She  deceased  near  the  end  of  the  9ih  .month, 
1761.  And  here  I.  am  free  to  add  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  good  natural  understanding— of  a 
noble  dispositioii — ^had  many  good  qualities- 
lived  a  peaceable  life  among  her  tieighbours-^ 
and,  I  have  good  ground  to  believe,  was  under 


a  religious  ^xercise  of  mind  for  n^any  months, 
before  her  decease.  She  was  favoured  with  an 
easy  passage,  for  which  4uring  her  illness  she 
of\en  prayed,  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  with  the 
Lord ;  and  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Tso  called,)  among 
whom  she  always  made  proMssibn. 

In  her  illness  she  desired  to  see  Daniel  Stan-' 
ton.  He  came,  and  had  a  heart-tendering  time 
in  supplication,  particularly  on  her  account* 
(whom  he  had  known  from  a  youn^  woman,| 
that  she  might  be  favoured  with  patienee,  and 
might  obtain  mercy  with  the  Lord.  After  which 
she  seemed  easy,  and  4aid  he  was  a  servant^  of 
tlie^  living  God.  .  . 

Now  I  was  in  a  strait:  fori  had  often  thought 
that  if  it  should  please  Providence  to  remove  my 
mother,  I  would  think  of  some  other  way  than 
keeping  school  for  a  liyeFihood.  But  as  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  coming  on^  I  concluded  ta 
lejave  it  till  that  was  over,  and-iu  wailing  to' 
know  what  was  best,  I  seemed  easy  to  continue 
in  the  same  way,  as  being  whal  I  was  most  ^ 
used  to :  and  a  suitable  friend  offering,  made  it 
the  easier.  This  was  Hannah  Cathrall,  a  re» 
ligiqus,  prudent  young  woman,  who  joined  me 
in  the  business.  I  esij^ined  this  a  favour  from 
kind  Providence,  for  I  was  now  frown  so 
weakly  that  I  could  not  havcf  undertaken  it 
alone,  and  she  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition 
towards  me.  We  soon  had  a  large  school,  and 
were  blest  with  a  sufficiency  to  live  comfortably. 
I  had  been  very  little  abroad,  not  only  because  X 
was  confined  by  business,  but  I  was  under  great 
discouragement  in  my  own  mind,  on  account  of 
my  weakness  both  of  body  and  mind.  But 
whenever  my  aforesaid  companion  apprehended 
I  was  under  any  engagement  of  that  sort,  she 
always  encouraged  me,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  eould,  for  which 
I  feel  grateful  acknowledgments  and  esteem  for 
her.  In  1762  I  went  in  company  with  Ek  Smith 
of  Burlington,  and  some  other  friends,  to  the. 
General  Meeting  held  at  Shrewsbury;  ahd  af\er 
that^  at  different  times,  with  Esther  White,  Mary 
Evans,  Hannah  Harrison,  &c.,  several  little 
turns,  to  some  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  particular 
meetings,  within  the  compass  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

In  1769  I  found  a  draught  of  love  in  my  mind 
towards  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island*, 
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ftnd  obtained  leave  of  o^r  second  day  morning 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders..  1  made  prepa^ 
ration  and  was  in  readipess ;  bjit,  when  the  time 
came,  my  itiind  was  so  beclouded  and  distressed 
that  I'was  glad  to  give  it  up.  The  cause  after- 
ward appeared  very  plain  to  me,'  and  I  was  fnade 
thankful  for  the  secret  intelligence  affbrded  from 
pn  high. 

In  1770  the  engagement  for  that  meeting  was 
renewed,  atid  my  friend  Hannah  i^oster,  of  Eve* 
ahamy  having  sent  mei  woxd  that  she  intended 
going  there,  I  gave  up,  and  though  much  dis- 
couraged, being  poorly  in  my  li^hh,  and  not 
used  to  ride  on  horseback,  yet  I  was  favoured  to 
hold  it  pretty  well  as  far  as  RabWay,  where  my 
kind  friends,  Joseph  Shotwell  and  wife,  provided 
a  chair  for  my  accominoddtion,  and  went.w'ith 
us  to  Flushing,.  I  was  much  assisted  in  this 
journey,  or  I  could  not  have  held  out,  for  I  was 
hot  only  indisposed  in  body,  but  my  mind  was 
very  low,  insomuch  that  I  apprehended  I  should 
not  live  to  return,  and  accordingly  settled  my 
outward  affairs  and  took  a  very  sokmn  leave  of 
my  dear  companion,  who  was  also  fearful  on 
my  account.  However,  the  Lord  wad  near — 
blessed  be  his  name — -and  made  the  weak  strong. 
We  were  mutually  comforted  together  at  that 
meeting,  and  I  returned  home  better  every  way ; 
for  which  I  bow  before  the  Almighty,  and  acr 
knowledge  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  Hitn. 
Praised  and  magnified  be  his  great  name,  both 
now  and  for  ever!  ' 

Soon  after  my  return  my  mind  was  bowed 
very  low,  by  reason  that  a  beloved  ffiend  and 
father  in  the  truth,  Daniel  Stanton,  was  tak^n 
from  works  to  rewards.  He  had  been  eminently 
favoured  in  his  public  appearances  for  many 
months  before,  insomuch  that  many  Friends  were 
apprehensive  of  what  he  sometimes  expressed  as 
His  belief,  ^'  that  he  had  not  nfiany  days  longer 
to  labour  among  us."  This  was  a  great  strip- 
ping to  the  church,  and  a  hear  trial  to  many  indi- 
viduals, and  the  loss  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
made  up.  Such  was  the  prospect  of  things 
among  us.  Yet  there  were  still  left  some  houest 
labourers,  and  a  remnant  clothed  with  the  same 
spirit  of  true  zeal.  Which  was  the  covering  of 
this'  ereat  and  good  man,  who  deceased  the  28th 
of  6m  month,  1778,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age, 
,  r  and  who  had  diidinterestedly  laboured  among  ns 
upwards  of  40  years^-app roving  himself  called 
of  God,  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed,  righdy  dividing  the  word  .to  every 
class  in  the  family.  **.  Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lor^  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

The  mother  of  Rebeeca  Jones,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  memoir,  kept  a 
school  for  small  children.  She  had  subjected 
herselLto  many  privations,  in  order  that  she 
might  give  Rebecca  a  good  education,  being  am- 
bitious to  make  her  a  teadher  of  the  first  standing 
in  Philadelphia,    As  this  precious  young  person 


yielded  obedience  to  the  Divine  Monitor,  she 
found  herself  restricted  in  various  ways,  and  re- 
strained from  indulging  in  and  teaching  to  others, 
the  lighter  and  merely  omapaental  branchea,  as 
dancing  and  music,  and  ornamental  needle  vork. 

This,  being  a  blight  to  her  mother's  fond  and 
ambitious  prospects,  introduced  Rebecca  into 
severe  trials  and  close  provings  of  her  faith,  from 
the  treatment  which  she  experienced  from  her 
parent,  who  now .  opposed  her  attending  the 
meetings  ^of  Friends^  Her  conflict  of  soul  be- 
came so  great  that  she  did  not  hold  idXercourse 
with  any  one^  and  the  Bible  to  lier  was  a  sealed 
book,  so  that  she  did  not  tiare  to  resort  to  it  for 
consolation.  She  went  to  meejting  when  she 
could  get  away,  aldiough  she  knew  that  nnkind- 
ness  awaited  her  on  "her  retuni.  On  one  o^ 
casibn,  coming  down  stairs  with  her  bonnet  and 
t:Ioak  on,  her  mother  took  hold  of  tlie  latter  to 
detain  her.  She  untied  tjlie  string  and  walked 
out,  leaving  her  mother  in  silent  astonisbment; 
hut  she  felt  condemnation  and  could  not  enjoy 
her  meeting.  Her  modier,  hdwever,  never 
again  attempted  to  detain  her  by  force. 

During  this  istate  of  things,  her  brother,  who 
was  nine  years  her  senior,  and  who  resided  in 
Mount  Holly,  made  them  a  visit,  and  their 
mother  poured  out  to  hind  her  troubles  and  mor- 
tification on  Rebecca's  account,  represenlicg 
how  much  money  she  had  spent  upon  her  edu- 
cation, which  was  now,  in  her  estimation,  all 
wasted,  and  expressing  her  desponding  feelings 
relalivd  to  their  being  able  to  obtain  a  maintain- 
ance.  He  enquired  whether  she  was  notdntiful 
and  kind  to  her,  and  obedient  in  everything  ex- 
cept what  she  apprehended  to  be  connected vith 
her  religious  duty.  The  mother  replied  that  she 
had  never  been  so  kind  and  dutiful,  and  that  she 
was  only  disobedient  in  relation  to  things  with 
which  she  professed  to  be  uneasy  on  religious 
groonds.  "  Then,  mother,"  replied  he,  •Met  her 
alone— ^if  it  is  of  herself  it  will  soon  come  to 
nought,  but  if  it  is  of  the  Lord,  all  that  you  can 
do  will  not  prevent  it/* . 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  placed  in  the 
liands  of  Catharine  Pay  ton  (afterwards  Phillips) 
the  letter  to  whicfh  reference  Is  made  in  her  owo 
narrative,  p.  547.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Catharine 
in  her  reply  proposes  to  entrust  it  to  the  care  of 
Anthoiliy  Benezet.  But,  having  written  her 
answer,  she  read  Rebecca^s  letter  to  Danid 
Trotter,  who  was  a  near  neighbour  to  Mary 
Jones,  and  had  been  her  fellow  passenger  in  a 
voyage  froin  the  West  Indies.  '*  I  do  not  know/' 
said  Daniel,  "who  it  can  be,  without  it's  that  wild 
Becky  Jones,  who  has  got  to  coniing  lo  meetdi; 
and  sits  by  black  Rose."  This  Rose  was  a 
goodly  coloured  woman.  Who  sat  on  a  bench 
near  the  door,  and  Rebecca  in  her  humility  oc- 
cupied the  vacant  seat  beside  her.  He  was  so 
assured  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise,  that  he 
undertook  to  deliver  Catharine^s  letter.  One 
aAernobn,  at  the  close  of  school,  Rebecca  was 
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sittings  with  her  mother  at  the  dooft  and,  .seeing 
D.  Trotter  approach,  she  was  much  agitated  lest 
he,  being  a  Friend,  should  be  unkindly  treated 
on  her  account  He,  however,  frankly  addressed 
Mary  Jones,  and  conversed  pleasantly  about 
their  voyage,  taking  ho  notice  of  Rebecca,  tilU 
as  he  was  going,  he  shook  hands  with  her, 
leaving  the  letter  in  her  hand.  She  kept  it  for 
two  days  before  she  had  any  opportunity  to  read 
it  in  private,  and  then  ripped  a  seam  in  her  skirt, 
and  concealed  the  letter  in  the  quilting,  aa  her 
pockets,  drawers*  &c.,  were  frequently  searchedr 

(To  h«  conUaucd.) 

For  Prleoda'  Revtev. 
THE  BIriLE  IN  FRANCE. 

Receni  events  in  Europe  naturally  excite  an 
interest  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
ttie  people  w^osa  fitness  for  self-government  has 
been  so  suddenly  brought  to  the  test.  It  is  very 
generally  remarked  that  our  knowledge  of 
France  is  much  restricted  taa.very  few  cities. 
The  ^concentration  of  political  influence  in  Paris, 
has  given  to  that  great  metropolis  an  importance 
which  has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  mass  of  the 
population  residing  in  the  lesser  towns,  or  occu- 
pying the  immense  number  of  small  trails  of 
land  into  which  tl^e  rural  districts  aire  divided. 
The  commoa  saying  that  I'aris  is  France,  is,  it 
may  be  hoped,  true  ^nly  in  a  political  sense,  and 
in  that,  applicable  to  the  former  regime  dlone. 
Should  a  representative  government  be  establish- 
ed upon  anything,  like  the  plali  now  proposed, 
the  influence  of  the  rural  districts  of  France  must 
be  greatly  increased,  if  indeed,  it  doea  not  be- 
come predominant..  No  more  interesting  inquiry 
then  can  fie  raised,  than,  what  ia  the  moral  and 
religious  condition^ of  the  rural  population  ami 
that  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  new  republic  T  l^es  ources  of  information 
upon  this  subject  seem  to  be  few,  or  not  easily 
accessible.  We  know  that  considerably  less 
than  one-half  the  French  people  can  read  or 
write.  This,  however^  cannot,  with  our  pre^ 
seat  experience,  be  deemed  a  certain  index  of 
their  moral  standing.  Crime  is  stated  to  be 
much  leas  in  amount  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Yet  even  the  statistics  of  crime  as  col- 
lected from  the  calendar,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a.  test  ot  pnvate  morals. 

Regarding  Christianity  as  the  great  sourcje  of 
civilization,  and  the  only  efficient  means. of  No- 
vating a  community  to  the  capacity  of  self-go- 
vernment, we  have  read,  wLdi  some,  interest,,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  ^  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,**  of  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  many  parts  of 
France.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1845-6, 
there  have  been  issued  from  the  depot  of  this 
society  in  Paris,  130,^17  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
in  addition  to  those  distributed  by  other  institu- 
tions. It  is  also  stated,  that  in  thirteen  years, 
eommsacing  with   1829,  the  Society  had  dis- 


posed of  something  less  than  731,000  copies; 
whereas,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  terminat- 
ing in  1846,  they  had  issued  more  than  1,529,000. 
During  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year  closing 
in  the  4t,h  month,  1846,  there  were  110  colpor- 
teurs engaged  in  selling  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  kingdom.     These  individuals  are 
spoken  of  as  piovis  persons,  mostly  mechanics 
or  labouring  men,  whose  sole  (Krcupation  it  is  to 
traverse  the  country,  enier  into  conversation  with 
all  classes;  and  endeavour  to  sell  at  low  rates 
copies  of  the  sacred  volume ;  they  receive  from 
the  Society  small  salaries,  and  accoubt  to  it  for 
the  produce  of  their  Sales.    They  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  many  hardships  and  nauch  personal 
abuse— -Roman  Caiholies  and  infidels  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  thwart  them  in  their  . efforts  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth.    '« Our  cc4por- 
teurs,"  says  an  agent,  •«  are  mercifally  preserved 
amidst  many  and « serious  difficulties  by  which 
they  are  more  and  more  sttrroun4ed,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  in  whom  I  did  not  meet  with 
that  spirit  of  devotedness  ^nd  disinterestedness^ 
necessary  to  characterize  a  genuine: colporteur,' 
and  with  whom  I  therefojre  quickly  parted ;  all 
the  othei's  have  been  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of 
the  TiOrd,  to  display  great  prudence   and   tact. 
In  almost  all,  I  have  noticed   a  circumstance 
which  has  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure,  namely, 
that  in  any  controversy  into  which  ti>ey  may  be 
reluctantly  compelled   to   enter,  they  avoia  all 
animosity  and.  bitterness;   ar|d  the  arguments 
they  have  for  the  most  part  used,  have  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  conclusive  words  of  the 
blind  man  whom  our  Lord  restored  to  sight. 
*<  One  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see.'*      I  may  also  again  remark,  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  colporteurs  engaged  during 
the  past  year   have,  at  one   time  or  another, 
belonged  to  the  Romish  church,  and  have  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  by  the  dtudy  of  that 
sacred  volume  which  they  are  seeking  to  distri^ 
bute."     The  following  incidents  may  sene  to 
illustrate   the  nieans  adopted  by  these'  humble 
agents  in  this  good  work,  as  well  aa'  the  resnlts 
upon  the  simple  hearted  people  among  whom 
they  labour.    One  of  the  colporteurs  returning 
after  a  long  walk  to  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship, was  overtaken  by  two  persons,  with  whom 
he  entered  inu>  conversation.    *'  They  told  him 
they  were  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  ha 
was  then  colporting,  and  like  himself  had  been 
to  L— -  to  attend  the  "service.     » You  are  then 
Protestants  1\  asked  the  colporteur, ,  •  Why,  as 
to  that,'  answered  the  others,  <  we  really  do  not 
know   what  constituted  a  Protestant;  a  very 
abort  titne  ago  'we  attended  mass ;  it  happened, 
however,  that  a  Bible  vender  accosted  us  one 
day,  and  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we 
determined   to  purchase  the  book    which   he 
offered  us*'     So  saying,  one  of  the  two  men,  who 
was  not  aware  with  whom  he  was  conversing, 
began  literally  ta 'et^ange/ue'    the  colporteur, 
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earneslLy  acJTifling  htm  to  seek  out  one  of  the 
venders  of  the  Scriptures,  to  buy  a  copy  of  him, 
and  to  read  it  as  he  valued  his  happiness.  Great 
ivas  the  joy  on  both  sides  when  our  jcolportieur 
at  leng(ti  made  liimself  known/  *  We  are  not 
desirous  of  becoming  Protestants,'  said  some  of 
the  peasaYits  to  a.  colporteur,  *  there  is  nowhere 
mention  made  of  that  appellation  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  we  are  anxious  to  become  Chris* 
tians." 

**  Another  of  >oiar  colporteurs  met  with  a  singu-^ 
lar  occurrence  in  a  department  of  the  Souths  not 
lar  from  the  Spanish  frontim^.  In  a  kind  of 
grotto  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks^  he 
encounter^  about  fifteen  persons,  who,  with  the 
pennission  of  the^  authorities,  had  established 
more  or  less  comfortable  dwellings  there. 
Almost  all  of  them  arQ  Spanish  refuges,  and 
what  is  gratifying  to  know,  ail  of  them  were  pro- 
vided with  New  Testaments,  which  they  read 
in  common.  All  of  them  have  not  yet  com^  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  trath  ;  bui  the  majority  have 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  are 
zealous  in  seeking  to  disseminate  them«  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  several  places  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  of  declaring  publicly  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
visit  of  our  colporteur  Svas  accompanied  with 
much  blessings" 

<«  One  of  our  colporteurs  happening  to  pass  a 
building,  that  was  in  the  course  of  erection,  saw 
a  number  of  masons  resting  during  tlie  heat  of 
the  day*  '  My  friends,'  said  he  to  £em,  *•  would 
you  wish  that  J  should  read  you  something.' 
*  What  is  it,'  they  asked.  Being  told  that  it  was 
the  Scriptures,  they  imtnediately  approached 
fro(n  all  sides..  *Come,'  cri^d  they,  Vwe  are 
friends  ;  every  one  of  us  has  a  Bible  which  we 
purchased  of  Mr.  D.,'  naming  another  colporteur. 
'  As  for  me,'  continued  one  of  th^  masons,  *  I 
am  a  poor  man,  and  must  gain  my  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  but  I  would  not  be  without 
the  Bible  fpr  a  thousand  francs,'  and  others 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  distributors  of  Bibles.'^ 

•*  I  am  truly  rejoiced,"  write?  oue  of  the  col- 
porteurs, *'  to  find  that  a  religious  movement  is 
manifesting  itself  more  and  more  in  the  depart- 
ment where  I  am  stationed.  The  first  time  I 
visited  these  communes,  I  met  with  a  host  of 
prejudiced  people.  The  name  of  Protestant 
was  to  them  a  hated  and  c>ontemptiblie  name. 
The  conversation  I  had  with  them  induoed  some, 
howeVer,  to  purchase  th&  New  Testament,  and 
when  some  time  afterwai^ds  I  visited  tbom,  I 
found  that  they  had  not  been  reading  in  vahs* 
Many  came  to  teU  me  of  the>  delight  they  had 
experienced  in  the  perusal ;  and  such  as  were 
not  possessed  of  a  New  Testament  bought  a 
copy.  At  a  later  period  I  again  visited  them, 
and  found  that  all  their  former  prejudices  had  so 
completely  vanished,  that  they  had  petitioned 
for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  tp  come  among 


them,  and  since,  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
seceded  from  the  Phurch  of  Rome."    ^ 

It  would  appear  that  the  late  goyemi^ent  of 
France  had  countenanced  the  Romish  Priests  in 
their  efibrtsto  prevent  the  reading  of  die  Scrip- 
tures. The  agent  speaks  of  the  opposition  to 
the  labours  of  tbe  Society  as  ^  becoming  eirery 
day  more  and  more  formidable  in  proportion  as 
we  recede  from  the  year  1830 — that  well  known 
period  of  tiberty*— an  opposition  at  onee  open, 
and  in  many  cases  seconded  by  the  power  of  the 
gendarmes.*'  *«'WhileIam  now  writing,"  he 
adds,  **  one  of  our  friends  has  been  deprived  not 
only  of  all  his  papers,  but  also  of  all  his  books, 
which  the  Procureur  c(u  Roi  has  pronounced  to 
bid  bad  books,  although  they  wexe  nothing  eke 
than  New  Testaments."  The  results  are,  how- 
ever, spoken  of  as  quite  remarkable.  ^*  Great 
and  extraordinary  movemejlits  in  several  depart- 
ments," are  mentioned-— a  strong  desire  for 
further  religious  instruction  has  been  manifested, 
and  throughout  extensive  districts  the  more  sim- 
ple forms  of  worship  are  eageily  sought  after  in 
preference  to  the  goigeous  pageantry  of  the 
Romish  church.  Thus  in  the  town  of  Sens, 
containing  10;000  inhabitants,  a  colporteur  hav- 
ing excit^  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
followed  by  other  labourers,  and  at  length  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship  was  opened,  at  which, 
on  some  occasions,  no  fewer  than  1200  persons 
attended ;  and  it  is  subsequently  staled  that  three 
colporteurs  are  employed  there,  and  that  the 
interest  is  not  confined  to  Sens,  but  has  extended 
throughout  the  whole  arrondissement,  iuclnding 
two  important  to#ns. 

Speaking  oi  a  commune  in  which  sixty  fami- 
lies/had  professed  a  change  of  religious  views, 
an  agent  writes:  **It  is  about  eighteen  months 
ago  that  I  visited  this  commtfne  for  the  first  time, 
and  then  I  met  with  nothing  but  prejudice  and 
fanaticism,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  1 
had  given  myself  out  for  a  Protestant,  I  should 
have  been  stoned  before  leaving  the  village. 
Judge  then  what  was  my  surprise  and  joy  when, 
on  r^isiting  the  oonraiune,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  month,  I  found  myself  recognised  by 
ail  whom  I  had  seen  on  my  first  visit ;  thejr 
hastened  around  me  to  tell  <of  the  great  benefit 
which  they  had  derived  from  becominf  scquaint- 
ed  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  plea- 
sure which  they  felt  in  welcoming  me  once 
more  among  them."  A  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  in*  this  commune,  is  now  attended  by 
700  or  800  persons. 

Although  the  information  which  can  be  gleaned 
frokn  these  reports,  as  to. the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  die  people,  is  very  limited,  yet  the 
existence  of  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  humbler  classes,  in  many  in- 
stances, receive  the  Scriptures,  are  indications 
which  throw  a  ray  of  light  over  the  gloom  which 
has  heretofore  rested  upon  France,  u  happily  the 
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politicai  mofementnowin  progress  should  result 
in  the  erection  of  a  consthutional  gov^rni^en^ 
we  may  hope  thftt  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
hare  heretofore  obstructed  the  progress  of  Chris* 
tiaoity  will  b^removed;  and  should  it  be  reserved 
for  that  country  which  boasts  of  a  D'Agoesseao 
and  a  Penelon  to  exert  an  influence  in  promoting 
the  true  interest  of  our  ra^e,  equal  to  that  which 
it  has  in  past  times  employed  for  their  destruc- 
tion, religion  will  have  achieved  one  of  its  noblest 
triumphs* .  ^  G. 

For  Frielidt^  Uenitm, 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIQNi 

(Concluded' from  pmge  972.} 

The  hasty  reader  may  perhaps  enq^iire 
whether  •ur  first  president  was  disqualified  for 
the  office,  by  his  military  engagements  in  earlier 
life.  Without  recurring  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  day,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
George  Washington  was  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, and  such  as  will  not  be  likely  to* appear 
again  until  called  into  notice  by  soikie  remark- 
able concurrence  of  events.  H6  was  a  states- 
man aa  well  as  a.  warrior.  The  capacity 
for  civil  and  military  employments  which  he 
possessed  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception, not  as  a  rule.  It  will  be  soon  enough, 
Vfhen  we  see  aCnother  Washington  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
Chink  of  placing  him  in  the  presidential  chair. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  advance- 
meat  of  a  successful  military  commander  to  the 
presidential  chair,  is  the  effect  it  must  produoe 
on  the  aspirants  after  political   power.     The 
career  of  popularity  is  at  best  a  hazardous. one, 
and  such  as  a  young  man  who  takes  a  sober 
view  of  the  world  will  hardly  attempt    Yet  as 
there  are  offices  to  be  filled,  of  which  the  presi- 
dency is  the  highest,  we  must  expect  the  occu- 
pation of  them  to  be  objects  of  ambition,  with 
many  young  men  of  ardent  temperaments.   The 
means  and  the  qualifications  which  are  generally 
found  available,  will  of  course  be  adopted  or 
pursued^    If  the  individuals  usually  chosen  to 
the  atatioQ,  are  found  to  be  such  as  are  remarkable 
for   their  fidelity  and  energy  in  performing  the' 
duties  of  idferior  offices,  and  for  a  minute  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  our  domestic  and 
foreign  relations,  this  must  lead  the  aspirant^to 
cultivate  his  powers  in  that  direction.    And  we 
may  observe,  that  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  this  office,  by  the  exercise  of  an  unflinching 
iategrity*  and  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
their  intellects,  are  likely  to  become  valuable 
citizens,  though  they  should  fail  in  attaining  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  ambition.    But  if  the 
recommendation  to  the  presidency  most  usually 
av^ailable,  is  found  to  be  a  successful  career  at  the 
head  of  an  army ;  if  the  road  to  this  elevated 
fltatioa  lies  through  the  field  of  blood,  the  conse- 
quence is  readily  foreseen.    Distinction  will  be 


sought  in  (he  .way  wherein  it  mjay  be  found* 
Generals  acquire  but  little  celebrity  during  times 
of  ^  peace.  The  candidate  for  military  fame 
naturally  seeks  a.  field  in  which  his  talents  may 
be  displayed ;  and  when  the  master  spirits  of  a 
nation  become  ambitious  of  military  dtstinctio'Uv 
there  is  little  cause  to  hope  that  the  people  will 
long  be  permitted  to  repose  in  peace. 

We  may  also  observe,  and  the  observation  is 
impoitant»  that  the  elevation  to  the  most  con* 
spicuous  and  responsible  stations  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  men  who  ow^  their  celebrity  almost  ex* 
dusively  to  their  military  career^  naturally  leads 
the  JunVefleeting  part  of  the  community-^unhap- 
pily  a  very  large  part— to  attach  to  the  proff^sion 
of  arms,  a  degree  of  respect  for  which  we  can 
find  no  ifoundatipn  in  rei&soh  or  truth.  It  aou* 
rishes  that  morbid  sensibility  to  the  plaudits  of 
heroism,  of  which  we  have  seen  abundant  and, 
sorrowful  evidence. 

Considering,  as  the  writer  unquestionably 
does,  all  war  as  a  violation. of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  military  character  could  find  nb 
place  in  his  system  of  society.  But  could  wo 
admit,  as  no  doubt  many  sober  minded  persons 
do,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
military  preparations  cannot  be  safely  dispenserl 
with;  still  war  in  its  most  faivourable  aspect, 
could  only  be  regarded  te  a  necessary  evil — to 
be  endured  i^rhsre  it  cannot  be  avoided — ^and 
only  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  most  pressing 
emergency,  Where  every  practicable  expedient 
has  failed  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Even 
Under  this  twilight  view  of  the  case,  a  sober 
rationality  would  suggestthe  expediency  of  with* 
drawing,  from  the  observation  of  our  youtb». 
everything  Which  is  calculated  tb  excite  an  ad* 
miration  of  warlike  exhibition.  If  we  desire,  to 
preserve  our  country  from  the  evils  and  calami- 
ties of  war,  we  ought,  if  we  would  act  consist-, 
ently  with  that  desire,  to  use  our  efforts  to  dis* 
countenance  everything  which  nourishes  the 
spirit  of  war.  When  men  entrusted  with  con- 
spicuous posts  ip  civil  govemmentt  lend  the  in- 
fluence of  their  official  stations  to  swell  the 
pomp  and  feed  the  pride  of  successful  warriors, 
they  probably  do  not  duly  reflect  that  they  are 
scattering  broadcast  the  seeds  of  future  hostilities. 
The  thouehtlesfl  and  the^  young  pursue  the  tri- 
umph and  partake  the  gale.  They  catch  the 
spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  emulate  what  they  see 
their  elders  ajpparendy  admire.    , 

When  the  successful  wanior,  upon  returning 
from  the  scenes  pf  havoc  and  devastation— from 
fields  which  he  has  contributed  to  cover  ^ith 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  his  fellow  men— ^r 
from  cities,  where,  through  his  instrumentality, 
the  soldier  io  srms,  the  trembling  motlier  and 
tlie  helpless  infant,  have  been  buried  in  a  common 
ruin,  is  met  by  the  municipld  authorities  of 
cities  and  tpwns-^invited  to  public  dinners, 
toasted  and  eulogized— can  we  be  surprised  if 
the  youthful  observer  should  be  caught  by  this 
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•popular  phrenzy  ?    What  more  natoral  than  the 
resolution,  "I  too  will  be  a  warrior"? 

In  these  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  we 
may  discern  both  cause  and  effect.  We  recoj^r. 
nize  the  effect  of  a  false  and  undefined,  eatimate 
of  the  value  of  military  achievements,  and  the 
cause  of  that  astonishing  propensity,  so  often  ob- 
servable, to  be  dazzled  with  the  tinsel  of  military 
exhibitions. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
the  times,  that  this  propensity  to  exalt  the  mili- 
tary character  has  so  far  gained  the  ascenden<;y. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  within*  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  presidential  «hair  has  been 
twice  filled  with  incumbents  whose  elevation 
was  owing  ta  their  military  services.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  writer's  design  tb  condemn  or  de- 
fend the  administration  of  either.  Bpt  as  we 
have  only  one  president  at  a  time  in  the  United 
States,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  election  of 
two,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  that  class  of  can- 
didates, indicates  a  dangerous  tendency  towards 
the  ascendency  of  military  influence.  And  now 
w^  find  another  general,  ivhose  character  in  any 
other'  respect  than  that  of  a  warrior  is  certainly 
little  known  to  fame,  is  proposed  to  be  offered 
to  our  acceptance  at  the  ilex t  presidential  election. 
And  as  if  one  ^as  not  enough,  no  less  than  three 
generals  are  mentioned  as  rival  candidates  for 
this  important  office.  The  writer  has  no  ani- 
mosity towards  any  of  the  individuals  in  question ; 
but  he  is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  the  sentiment  which  leads  to  the  selection, 
for  the  most  responsible  station  in  thegovern- 
ment»  of  a  man  who  owes  h'lB  celebrity  to  his 
.  successful  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
which  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  reflecting  in- 
habitants of  the  Union  regard  as  aggressive  and 
iniquitous,  must  be  considered  as  fearfuHy  omi- 
nous^ in  relation  to  the  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Viewed  merely  as  a  po- 
litical question,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
reflection.  If  the  only  available  candidates  for 
the  presidency  now,  are  military  commanders, 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  establishing  the  doctrine, 
that  our  future  presidents  must  be  selected  fiom 
that  class  of  citizens?  And  who  ever  heard  of 
a  republic  being  overturned  by  any  other  th&n 
popular  military  leaders  ?  Jlf  we  would  preserve 
the^  civil  power  in  the  ascendency,  can  wc  expect 
this  to  be  done  if  we  fill  the  highest  civil  office 
with  the  professors  of  arms  ? 

Bat  the  great  and  all-absorbing  consideration, 
is  the  moral  effect  unavoidably  resulting  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  military  spirit.  As  the 
selection  of  o\ir  chief  magistrate  from  those  who 
have  risen  into  notice  on  the  field  of  blood,  must 
give  a  direction  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  preservation  of-  peace,  so 
the  necessary  tendency  of  the  course  is  to  fill  up 
the  stations  in  the  government,  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive,  with 
officers  chosen  from  the  army.     This  mpst  give 


to  the  administration  a  military  leaven,  quite 
opposed  to  the  peaceful  policy  which  the  grow- 
ing civilization  of  the  ag^  evidently  demands. 

rfow,  without  intruding  upon  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, or  labouring  to  promote  party  views— but 
firmly  believing  that  the  true  policy  of  nations  is 
the  cultivation  of  peace  wjth  all  the  world,  and 
thai  the  Christian  religion,  as  offered  to  our  ac- 
ceptance by  its  immaculate  Founder,  famishes 
the  only  certain  and  infallible  means  of  securing 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of 
inviolate  peace — the  writer  of  this  article  wonld 
respectfully  solicit  his  fellow  citizens,  who  tzit 
part  in  the  presidential  election,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  may  be,  in  support  of  such 
men  and  measures  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  happy  day 
when  nation  shall  not  lifl  sword  against  natioo, 
or  the  people  learn  war  any  more.        £.  L 
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POPULATION  AND  AGRICULTUKAL  PRO- 
DUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  estimate  of  the  population  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1847, 
compiled  from  the  report  of  tlie  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  ex- 
hibiling  the  following  comparaii\e  view  of  ihe 
population  and  productions  of  the  free  and  slave- 
holding  sections  of  the  Union. 

Free  states,  population  12,013,000;  slare 
states,  population  8,263,000. 

Free  States.  . 

Bushels  wheat,  71,595,000 

Do.     barley,  5,793,900 

oats,  115,998,000 

rye,  23,126,000 

buckwheat,  11,198,100 
Ind.  corn,  207,785,p00 
76,865,000 
12,780,000 
1,750 
15.739,000 


Sbre  Staid. 

42,480,000 

165,100 

51,859,000 

6,135J00 

476,000 

330,445,000 

24,100,000 

1,039,900 

26,000 

,204,404.000 

1,041,500,000 

103,040,500 

69,160 

280,540,500 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.     potatoesr 
Tons  of  hay^ 
Do.  ^  .  hemp. 
Pounds  tobacco,  ^ 

Do.     cotton, 

Do.    rice> 

Do.    silk  cocoons,      335,430 

Do.    sugar,        .   44,349,000 

On  this  tabular' estimate  wc  may  obserrc,  that 
as  there  are  in  the  slaveholding  stales  about  ihree 
millions  of  slaves,  if  we  deduct  that  number  from 
the  whole  popnlatioti,  wc  shall  have  5,263,000,  m 
the  number  of  free  persons  in  tlie  slave  states, 
whichis  leers  than  halfthe  number  in  the  free  states. 
Yet  while  the  free  states  send  137  racmbers  to 
Congress,  the  slave  states  elect  91.  That'.s 
with  less  than  one-third  of  the  free  popnlawR» 
|hey  furnish  two-fifths  of  the  representatifef. 
Of  these  91,  no  less  than  19  owe  their  seats  la 
Congress  to  the  slave  representation.  Hence 
we  perceive  that  the  slhveholding  interest  pos- 
sesses an  influence  in  the  Federal  goverwDcnt, 
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fready  beyond  its  just  proportion.  The  equiva- 
lent^ or  supposed  equivalent^  ia  consideration  of 
which  this  slave  representation  was  admitted, 
has  not  been  obtained.  Direct  taxes  are  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  representation.  But  a  very 
email  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  government  have 
ever  arisen  from  direct  taxation.' 

The  area  of  the  slaveholding  states  is  estimated 
at  729yOM'^square  miles,  while  that  of  the  free, 
may  be  set  down  at  661,000,  and  in  this  esti- 
mate 300,000  are  assigfned  to  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  the  population  of  which  is  less  than  that 
of  Maryland. 

Now  when  we  compare  the  agricultural  pnn 
ducts  of  these  two  sections  of  the  Union,  we 
must  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  free, 
in  nearly  every  article  which  is  suited  to  the 
climate  of  both.  Even  sugar,  the  favourite  pro- 
duct of  a  southern  climate,  appears  to  be  obtained 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  free,  than  in  slave 
states,  if  we  deduct  from  the  latter  the  produc- 
tion of  Louisiana.  The  sugar  raised  in  that 
state  is  estimated  at  275  millions  of  pounds.; 
which  leaves  for  all  the  other  slave  states  only 
5,540,500  pounds ;  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
produce  of  the  free,  Of  other  articles  of  food, 
with  the  exception  of  rice  and  Indian  com,  the 
excess  is  greaily  on  the  side  of  the  free  states. 

If  we  briefly  advert  to  their  manufactures^  we 
find  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods  produced  in 
1840  in  the  free  states,  20,020,702  dollars,  in!  the 
slave  states  675,707  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  free  states, 
42,826,906  dollars;  those  in  the  slave  states, 
3,474,447  dollars.  The  paper  in  the  former, 
5,088,865  doUars ;  in  the  latter  452,430.  The 
▼alue  of  the  ships  and  vessels  built  in  the 
former  6,311,805  dollars ;  in  the  latter,  704,257 
dollars. 

Without  further  investigation  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  free  and  slave  labour,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  former  is  incomparably 
soperior  to  the  latter;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  eases,  there  is  evidently  a  principle  inters 
voven  into  the  nature  of  things  which  renders 
the  course  of  actiop,  both  witK  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, which  is  most  consistent  with  justice 
and  humanity,  ultimately  most  clearly  conducive 
to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Some  further  re- 
marks on  this  subject  will  probably  be  offered 
in  a  subsequent  number.  E.  L. 


ror  Trieiidi*  ReriMr. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  A  TEACHER,  A  HIGH 
OFFICE. 

**The  celebrated  Dr.  South,  in  a  sermon 
preached  ss  long  ago  as  1650^  says:  «*Ilook 
upon  an  able,  well-principled  school-master  as 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  any 
prince's  dominions.  Nay,  I  take  school-masters 
to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  than  preachers  themselves ;  for- 


asmuch as  they  have  to  deal  with  younger  and 
tenderer  minds,  and  consequendy  have  the 
advantage  of  making  the  deepest  impressions ;  it 
being  seldom  found  that  the  pulpit  mends,  what 
the  school  has  marred."  "This  view  is^  as 
true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  is  perhaps  as  little 
felt.  The  office  needs  in  itself  to  be  greatly 
raised  in  the  opinions  of  men.  Ita  wide-spresd 
influence  should  be  more  deeply  reflected  Opon* 
The  work  of  the  school-master  is  everywhere ; 
others  have  worked  upon  matter,  he  has  worked 
ui^on  mind.  He  has  influenced  the  spirit,  and 
guided  the  character.  'Give  me,*  says  some 
one,  *  the  schools  and  the  sehool-books,  and  by* 
and-by  I  will  have  both  the  churches  and  the 
courts  of  law.'  The  teachers  of  our  land  are 
moulding  the  future  destinies  of  the  people. 
They  are  putting  their  etamp  and  seal  to  the 
future  character  of  the  nation.  They  are  turn- 
ing the  wheels  which  will  presently  move  a 
coming  generation.  Surely  itiea  there^  is  no 
office  on  earth  which  is  more  important. 

**  And  if  the  office  i*  so  important,  it  should  be 
well  filled.  Every  teacher  should  be  both  wise 
and  good.  If  high  mpral  worth  is  needed  any- 
where it  is  in  the  teacher.  .  There  is  no  sphere 
under  heaven  where  a  pure  heart,  and  a  sense 
of  accountability  to  God,  are  more  necessary 
than  here.  There  is  no  place  where  scepticism 
might  more  cunningly  breathe  its  venom,  or 
virtue  unfold  truth.  There  is  no  place  then, 
which  calls  for  nobl^  powers,  or  a  more  dis- 
criminating sense  of  rights  .  No  one  should  fill 
the  office,  who  does  not  wish  his  own  soul  to 
aspire  towards  God.  No  one  should  teach  for 
mere  money.  Taking  a  school  ia  something 
more  than  a  matter  (i?  bargain*  The  teacher 
must  teach  because  he  loves  to  teach,  and  be- 
cause he  is  thus  jfulfilling  a  high  duty.  The 
community  should  give  liberal  remuneration  to 
teachers ;  but  still  the  teacher  should  not  keep 
his  eye  on  the  silver  and  gold.  A  higher  pur- 
pose, a  more  lody  end,  should  stir  his  heart. 
He  should  not  say,  how  mvch  can  I  make;  but, 
how  much  can  I  do.  He  should  be  a  devout 
man,  one  who  can  love  the  faith,  affection  and 
simplicity  of  children.     He  should  be  one 

<  Who,  ia  the  silent  hoar  of  inward  thought,  ' 
Can  still  sjBspect,  and  still  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  heart/ 

He  should  think  of  the  troubles,  and  sorrows, 
and  the  advei;sities  of  life^  its  joys,  its  griefs  and 
temptations,  and  seek  to  fit  the  young  mind  to 
go  through  them  with    Christian  trust.      He 
should,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Wordsworth, 
be  one 
<  Whose  hi^  endeavours  are  an  inward  light. 
To  make  the  path  before  him  always  bri|^t; 
Who  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows;. 
Who  widi  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there,  ^ 

.  But  makes  the  moral  being,  his  prime  care.'  ^ 
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*'  Thifl,  it  seeiqs  to  me»  is  the  ideal  of  what  a 
teacher  should  be,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches 
.it,  the  ni(>re  worthy  will  he  be  to  fill  his  office, 
and  the  more  likely  to  benefit  the  children  under 
his  care." 

The  above  extracts  have  been  made  froin  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Boston,  some  time  since,  by 
R;  C.  Waterston.  They  contain  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  important  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
with  which  I  think  the  editor  of  the  '<  Review'* 
will  so  fully  -coincide,  as  not  to  deem  them  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  his  valuable 
paper.  The  more  widely  we  disseminate  true 
4ind  enlightened  -views  on  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,  the  more  we  shall  do  our  part  towards 
bringing  about  a  great  reformation  in  the  school 
system  of  this  country,  which,  thoi^^h  truly 
liberal,  is  yet  very  deficient.  A.  W.  £• 
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Since  the  observations  on  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  number, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the.  priuter,  the  editor 
has  met  with  some  remarks  so  closely  allied  to  the 
subject,  that  he  Is  induced  to  introduce  them  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers. 

Lamartine,  in  his  history  of  the  Girondists,  speak- 
ing of  Robespierre,'  whoin  he  represents  as  a  patriot, 
says :  "  He  clearly  comprehended  two  things ;  first, 
that  war  was  a  gratuitous  crime  against  the  people ; 
and  second,  that  war,  even  though  successful, 
Would  rain  the  cause  of  democracy.  Robespierre 
looked  on  the  revelation  as  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  principles,  of  philosophy  to  society.  A  de- 
voted pupil  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,*  the  Control  Social 
formed  his  creed.  War,  made  with  the  blood  of 
the  people,  was  in  the  eye  of  this  philosopher — 
what  it  must  ever  be-in  the  eyes  of  the  wise — 
wholesale  slaughter  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 

few He  understood  that  an  ofieosive 

war  would  inevitably  ruin  the  revolution,  and  anni- 
hilate the  premature^  republic  of  which  the  Giron- 
dists had  spoken.  Should  the  wat  be  unfortunate, 
thought  he,  Europe  will  crush,  without  difficulty, 
beneath  the  tread  of  its  armies,  the  earliest 
germs  of  its  new  government*  If  fortunate,  mili- 
tary feeling  would  usurp  the  place  of  those  stem 
virtues,  to  which  the, exercise  of  the  coaslitution 
would  have  accustomed  the  people.  The  grati- 
tude of  a  nation  to  those  who  have  led  its  ohildren 
to  victory,  is  a  pitfall  in  which  the  people  will  ever 


I  be  epsnared, — nay,  they  even  offer  their  necks  to 
I  the  yoke ;  civil  yirtoes  roust  ever  fade  before  tike 
brilliancy  of  military  exploits.  Either  the  array 
would  return  to  surround  the  ancient  ropdty  widi 
all  its  strength,  and  France  would  have  her  Monk, 
o^  the  army  would  crown  the  most  succeasfol  of 
its  Generals,  and  liberty  would  have  her  Cromwell. 
lu  either  case,  the  Revolution  would  escape  from 
the  people  and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  soldiery, 
and  thus  to  save  the  nation  from  war  was  to  sare 
it  from  a  snare." 

On  these  observations  of  Lamartine,  the  editors 
of  the*  North  American  Review  remark : 

"  Perhaps  the  lesson  which  the  history  of  liberty 
in  the  Old  World  proclaims  from  all  its  pages,  and 
which  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  New,  will 
at  last  be  reojeived.  When  politicians  bring  on 
war,  they  must  pay  the  penalty.  In  republics,  if 
civilians  wish  to  retain  their  just  influeace  ss  states- 
men, they  must  preserve  peace*  War  always  has 
given,  and,  aa  Robespierre  so  clearly  predicted  in 
reference  to  FranoOi  always  will  give,  in  our  own 
and  in  every  free  country,  ascendency  to  military 
reputation.  Soratching  the  prizes  of  political  ambi- 
tion from  the  politician,  it  will  carry  the  snccessfnl 
General  to  the  seats  of  power."  The  editors  pn>- 
ceed  with  a  reference  to  the  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  into  which  president  ^iadi- 
sou  was  driven  by  political  aspirants  in  opposition 
to  his  judgment ;  and  by  which  a  military  ohieftsia 
was  brought  into  view,  whpse  popularity  eclipsed 
the  other  candidates  to  the  presidency.  After  a 
short  interval  the  place  of  this  military  leader  was 
supplied  by  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe^  and  now  a 
fresh  crop  of  military  chieftains  has  just  been 
raised,  to  destroy,  in  all  probability,  the  hopes  of 
civil  aspirants  to  the  presidential  chair. 

The  practical  lesson  which  this  brief  outline  of 
our  recent  history  inculcates,  is,  that  if  statesmen 
aiMl  politicians  would  retain  their  ascendency^  they 
must  preserve  the  people  in  peace. 

We  may  thus  perceive,  even  in  the  jarring  opera* 
tions  of  national  ambition,  the  evidence  of  princi- 
ples interwoven  by  an  all-wise  and  pvermling  Pro* 
vidence,  ;into  the  nature  of  things,  which,  when 
properiy  understood,  most  conduce- to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  day,  so  clearly  predicted  by  the  Evan* 
gelical  prophet)  and  so  ardently  .desired  by  Chris- 
tian philanthropists,  when  violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  our  land,  wasting  or  desUructioa 
within  x>ur  borders. 


'•The  reader  will  please' to  observe,  that  by  this 
<iadtation,  the  editor  has  no  idea  of  givinji  coanteQance 
to  the  opinions  of  Rousseau,  or  of  palliatmg  the  atroci- 
ties of  Robespierre. 


A  Bill  to  Evcourags  KinKAi>piMO.«-*A  bill  bas 
been  recently  reported  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  A.  P.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  to  which 
the  above  caption  might  have  been  quite  appropriate- 
ly prefixed.  The  tide  actually  adopted  is^  "A  Bill  to 
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provide  for  the  more  efiectual  execation  of  thotthird 
clause  9f  the  second  sectioa  of  the  fourth  articie  of 
the  CooetitutioQ  ofjthe  United- States/' 

The  article  in^  question,  for  the  mote  effectual 
execution  of  whichy  provision  is  to  be  made,  is  in 
the  following  words :  "  No  person  held  to  service 
or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Jaws  thereof,  es- 
caping into  anothei^,  shall,  in  consequence  of  anj 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labour;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be 
due." 

Here  we  may  observe  the  letter  of  this  provision 
applies  to  peisone  escaping  from  one  State  into 
another ;  and  has  no  relation  to  those  escaping  from 
any  place  not  included  in  a  State.  We  also  observe, 
the  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  service  may  be  due^  No  provision 
is  made  for  agent  or  attorney.*  And  Certainly  if 
any  constitqttioftal  provision  ought  to  be  construed 
strictly,  and  limited  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  article, 
this  is  one.  The  provision  relates  also  to  aotoal  fugi- 
tives, and  of  course  no  State  can  be  required  to  sur- 
render a  person  found  within  her  jurisdiction  as  a 
fugitive  from  labour,  unless  the  fact  shall  have  >een 
fairly  established. 

In  1793,  an  act  was  pas3ed  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment^ providing  that  in  case  any  person  owing 
service  or  l&botit  in  any  of  the  United  States^  or  either 
of  the  territoriesy  on  the  north-west  or  south  of  the 
Ohiotj  under  the  laws  thereof,  should  escape  into  any 
other  State  or  territory ^  the  person  to  whom  such  la* 
boor  or  service  wae^ue,  his  agent  or  attorney,  might 
arrest  such  fngitrve  and  take  him  before  a  judge  of 
the  Circuit  oc  IHstrict  Court  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  State,  or  before  a  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate;  who  was  authorized,  upon 
being  satisfied  of  the  legalttjr  of  the  claim,  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof|  which  was  made  a  warrant  for 
the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  State  frooi  which 
he  escaped. 

Here  Congress  not  only  extended  the  application 
of  the  constitutional  authority  beyond  the  express 
terms  of  the  Constitution ;  but  conferred  upon  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Slate  govemmems,  the  power  of 
executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    This  in  so 


*  This  distinction,  though  apparently  trilling,  is  not 
destitute  of  force.  When  the  claimant  acts,  not  in 
person,  but  bv  agent  or  attorney,  there  is  more  room 
for  mistake ;  besides,  the  supposed  agent  may  act  upon 
forged  documents.  Slavery  is  a  creature  ani  generis, 
arid  not  to  be  treated  as  a  common  question  of  pro- 
perty. Whenever  we  applv  the  admitted  doctrines 
respecting  the  foundations  of  ths  right  of  property  to 
the  case,  we  immediately  annihilate  the  slaveholder's 
claim.  That  claim  must  rest  on  positive  law,  and, on 
nothing  else,  on  law  which  has  no  foundation  in  right. 
Allow  it,  therefore,  only  what  the  letter,  strictly  con- 
strued, demands. 


important  a  case  as  that  of  deciding  upon  the  free, 
dom  of  any  person  of  colour  who  might  be  claimed 
as  9'  fugitive  from  labour,  was  a  very  dangeroiis  au- 
thority. Those  officers  would  not  be  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  Stale  for  the  mal-administralion  of  the 
federallaws;  nor,  as  officers  of  the  State,  would  they 
be  answerable  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  that  magistrates 
might  act  under  this  provision  unless  prohibited  by 
^tate  legislation;  and  of  course  recognized  the  autho- 
rity of  a  State  to  prohibit  its  officers  from  executing 
thefederal  law.  This  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
some  others  have  done ;  leaving  it  to  the  general 
government  to  find  the  officers  for  executing  the  law 
of  the  Union  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves.  But  it  is 
still  to  be  remembered,  that  what  have  been  termed 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
slavery,  were  neither  designed  nor  understood  to 
prohibit  the  non-slaveholding  States  from  affording 
efficient  protection  to  their  own  free  coloured  popu- 
lation. When  they  granted  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
the  authority  of  recovering  those  fugitive  slaves  who 
might  seek  an  asylum  among  them,  they  did  not, 
either  in  terms  or  by  implication,  agree  that  any  but 
actual  fugitives  should  be  consigned  to  claimants 
from  the  South.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized 
to  insist  that  no  person  shall  be  renloved  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  free  Stale,  under  the  character  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  until  the  quest  ion.  of  freedom  has  been 
fairly  examined.  What  now  are  the  provisions  of 
A.  P.  Butler's  bill? 

The  first  section  provided,  that  when  a  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  under'  the  laws  thereof,  shall 
escape  into  any  other  State  or  territory,  the  person 
to  whom  such  service  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
may  arrest  such  fugitive,  and  carry  him  before  any 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  or  before  any  Commissioner  or  Clerk  of  such 
Court,  or  Marshal  thereof,  or  Postmaster,  or  Col* 
lector,  of  the  Customs  of  the  United  States ;  and 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Judge,  Com- 
missioner, Clerk,  Marshal,  Postmaster,  or  Col- 
lector, either  upon  oral  testimony  or  affidavit,  that 
the  person  so  claimed  does  owe  service  to  the 
claimant  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  e^aped,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  grant  a  certificate  thereof;  which  shall  be 
a  warraut  for  the  removal  of  said  fugitive  to  the 
place  from  which  he  eloped. 

By  the  second  section,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
officers  before  name<1,  the  Marshal  excepted;  to 
islue  »  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves, 
upon  application  of  the  claimant ;  which  warrant 
the  Marshal,  to-  whom  it  is  directed,  is  in  all  cases 
required  to  obey. 
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The  third  section  impotfeaa  penalty,  with  liability 
to  additional  damages,  of  one  thousand  dollars^  upon 
any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  willingly 
obstruct  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  any 
person  assisting  him,  in  arresting  such  fugitive,  or 
shall  rescue  such  fiigiiive  when  arrested ;  or  harbour 
or  conceal  such  fagitive,  after  notice  that  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  labour. 

This  is  the  substance  of.  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  a  Sdulh  Carolina  Senator  for  the  action 
of  an  American  Congress.  W.e  should  suppose  ihtf 
historian  who  remarked,  rather  exultingly,  that  the 
Sduth  Carolina  Legislature  was  the  first,  South  of 
New  England,  to  adopt  resolutions .  opposed  to 
British  domination,  if  now  alive,  would  be  sadly 
mortified  to  find  such  a  bill  as  this  emanating  from 
a  Senator  of  hn  favourite  State.  It  is  hardly  (o  be 
expected  that  even  Southern  membeis  of  Congress 
\^ill  insist  ugpn  the  passage  of  such  an  outrageous 
Act  as  this.  The  fact  of  its  being  reported,  even  if 
permitted  to  sleep  upon  tbe  Clerk>  table,  furnishes 
an  expresaire  intimation  of  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  predominance  of  the  slaveholding  in- 
terests; and  may  very  properly  stimulate  the  ad-, 
▼ocates  of  freedom  to  greater  vigilance  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slaveholding  influence  and 
power. 

Died,— On  the  2Ist  of  Fourth  month  last,  of  con- 
sumption, Ann  wife  of  John  Hadley,  jr.  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
bprinpfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 

ohe  often  expressed  during  ha r  long  andsuffer- 
mg  affliction,  that  it  appeared  to  her  that  a  full  S4ir- 
render  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  a  patient 
waiting  under  all  her  sufferings,  were  required  of 
her.  A  short  time  before  het  deAlh  she  said  that 
death  had  no  terrors  for  her.  A  short  time  after 
whK5h,  wit1i6ut  a  struggle,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  a  never  endmg  felicity,  she  quietly  passed  away, 
leavmg  a  husband  and  ^ve  children  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  lender  and  afi*ectionate  wife  and  mother. 

--  -»  Near  Mpurit  Pleasant,  Ohio.^n  the  27  th  of 

Second  month  last,  Mbrct,  wife  of  Jonathan  Wil- 
son, and  daughter  of  James  Kinsey,  in  the  34lh  year 
of  hef  age.  She  bore  a  painful  illness  of  several 
months,  with  much  patience,  manifesting  her  de- 
sire to  place  her  dependance  on  the  alone  sufficient 
Helper:  calling  frequently  upon  her  blessed  Sa- 
viour, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  her' 
until  the  close  of  her  life.  This  was  peaceful  and 
quiet,  and  a  consoling  hope  is  cberished  that  she 
has  entered  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest 
prepared  for  all  who  love  the  Lord,^nd  serve  him 
m  uprightness  of  heart. 

— -,  On  the  12th  ult.,  at  her  sesidence,  Ply- 
mouth, Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  64lh  year 
of  her  a^e,  Hannah  Williams,  a  member  and 
elder  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  health 
had  been  gradually  declining  for  several  year*,  and 
was  much  enfeebled  the  last  twelve  months  of  her 
life ;  yet  she  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  reli- 
gious meetings  often  under  much  bodily  infirmity, 
untU  her  strength  so  declined,  she  was  confined  at 


home.  Still  her  interest  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Society  continued,  ancT  sweetly  did  she  en- 
courage to  faithfulness  in'the  attendance  of  all  oar 
meetings,  and  said,  only  the  day  before  her  close, 
(being  meeting  day,)  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  bold 
a  religious  meeting  in  a  proper  manner.''  Also 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  those  around  her  the 
value  of  time,  remarking,  "  Time  never  felt  so 
precious  in  my  life;  it  seems  lo  me  as  though  no 
one  had  ^  moment  to  spare,"  She  was  entirelT 
resigned^  and  even  cheerful,  being  lavoured  with 
peace  of  mind  and  holy  confidence. 


Tor  Friends'  Rerlev. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

Jibiiee  of  iht  Memoir  of  het  lift, 

(CooUnued  from  page  565.) 

*«  What  a  relish,"  says  Elizabeth  Fry,  "docs 
true  Religion  give  for  our  temp>oral,  as  well  as 
spiritual  blessings  !*'  And  how  true  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  poet,  that 

<<  The  whole  broad  earth  is  beaatifol, 
To  minds,  Uttuaed  aright.*' 

It  has  comported  with  the  beneficence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  make  the  pursuit  of  man's 
highest  interests,  productive  of  his  greatest  tap- 
piness.  A  conviction  of  these  truths  was  so  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  our  friend,  that  while 
it  gave  energy  to  her  character,  it  also  clothed 
her  with  a  persuasiveness  of  manner,  remarkably 
calculated  to  win  the  confidence  and  operate 
upon  even  obdurate  sinners;  and  when  in  her 
kindliest  tones  she  made  the  awful  enqoi^,  0, 
why  will  ye  die?  the  impression  did  not  always 
pass  unheeded  away.  It  was  consolatory  and 
cheering  to  her  to  learn,  from  time  to  time,  thai 
her  labours  on  particular  occasions  were  greatly 
blessed,  not  only  in  individual  instances  of  re- 
formation, but  also  in  the  various  plans  for  the 
religious,  moral  and  temporal  good  of  the  poor, 
&c.  Thus  she  was  enabled  to  take  courage  by 
the  way,  and,  walking  by  Faith,  humbly  to  tnist, 
that  her  desireq  for  preservation  and  right  di- 
rection, as  well  as  for  a  blessing  on  her  laboait, 
were  h^ard  in  heaven.  When  about  to  Icafe 
home  for  religious  service  in  Dorset  and  Hants, 
she  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  be  with  her  and 
annoint  her  for  his  work.  When  in  Bidinboiighin 
1834,  with  a  view  to '*<  attend  the  meetings,  see 
the  Friends  and  visit  the  prisons,"  we  find  the 
following  entry  in  her  Journal:  **  I  feel  it  a  fcar^ 
ful  ihinff  to  be  here.  Lord,  be  near  lo  thy  se^ 
vant,  who  is  here  without  one  relation  or  com- 
panion, and  has  left  all  for  what  she  apprehends 
to  be  the  call  of  duty.  Guide,  guard  and  keep 
her :  qualify  her  for  thine  own  service,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  he,  to  thine  own  glory.  Keep 
her  eye  very  single  to  thyself,  and  the  direction 
of  thy  spirit."  These  incidents — and  similar 
entries  run  all  through  the  volumes — are  intro- 
duced to  show  Elizabeth  Fry*sfirm  belief  in  the 
immediate  operation  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  her  firm  conviction,  that  it  only  i»  to  be 
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relied  upon  for  direction  and  support  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  religious  duly.  Several  years 
Ister  she  pours  out  her  heart  in  supplication  in 
this  language:  .•*!  am  in  a  slrait,  O,  my 
gracious  Lord !  be  Thou  my  Helper,  my  Guide, 
my  Counsellor,  and  my  Defence ;  keet>  me,  I 
pray  thee,  from  ti>e  most  Weighty  service  before 
me,  unless  it  be  really  and  truly  Thy  call ;  and 
if  it  be  Thy  call,  fit  me  for  it  by  thine  own  Spirit, 
and  Thine  own  power,  and  touch  my  lips,  as 
with  a  live  coal  from  Thine  altar,  that  I  may  be 
qualified  to  speak  the  word  in  season  to  those 
vho  need  ii.  Annoint  thou  the  tongue  to  speak, 
and  the  ear  to  hear.*' 

Elizabeth  Fry's  habits  were  industrious,  and 
she  was  inde&tigable  in  the  pursuit  of  what  she 
believed  it  right  for  her  to  endeavour  to  accom* 
plish.  She  considered  it  a  privilege  to  do  good 
and  communicate,  for  she  knew  that  with  such 
aacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  Her  attention 
continued  for  years  to  be  turned,  with  the  live- 
liest interest  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  to  the 
plan  which  she  had  conceived  while  sick  at 
Brighton  in  1824,  of  supplying  libraries  to  all 
the  coast  guard  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom : 
and  she  persevered  until  she  saw  it  accomplished 
in  1836.  This  was  regarded  by  herself  and 
others  as  a  matter  of  great  importa'nce,  as  there 
were  about  five  hundrfid  of  these  stations,  and 
more  than  tw^enty-one  thousand  persons  to  be 
benefited,  a  great  portion  of  whose  time  was  idly 
spent,  and  who,  without  this  care,  would  have 
been  left  almost  destitute  of  suitable  bonks,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  they  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  their  views  be  directed  to  matters 
connected,  not  only  with  their  present,  but  future 
-well  being.  With  the  aid  of  the  Government 
and  private  subscription,  nearly  twenty«sij(  thou- 
sand volumes  of  religious  and  instructive  books 
were  procured,- and  fifty-two  different  works 
selected  for  each  station  on  shore,  besides  as 
many  more  distributed  among  the  district 
stations,  cruizers,  and  for  the  use  of  the  children 
of  the  crews  on  the  stations.  It  is  believed  the 
results  have  been  such,  as  amply  to  repay  all  the 
'  labour  incident  la  the  undertaking. 

When  in  1835  she  attended  the  -select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  chairman,  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  Jhe  state  of  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection in  England  and  Wales,  this  favourable 
opporuinity  was  embraced  to  give^n  considerable 
detail,  and  in  her  lucid  manner^  the  welt  digested 
views  which  long  experience  and  close  observa- 
tion had  impressed  upon  her  mind.  -In  reply  to 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  her,  she  says: —  . 

"I  believe  the  effect  of  religious  and  other  in- 
struction is  hardly  to  be  calculated ;  and  I  may 
further  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  esti- 
mation and  reverence  in  which  I  held  the  Holy 
Scriptures  before  I  went  to  the  prisons,  aa  be- 
lieving them  to  be  written  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 


good  ;  I  have  seen,  in  reading  the  scriptures  to 
those  women,  such  a  power  attending  them,  and 
such  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  most  repro* 
bate,,  as  I  could  not  have  conceived.  If  any  one 
wants  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
let  him  go  and  read  the  scriptures  in  prisons  to 
poor  sinners ;  you  there  see  how  the  gospel  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man. 
It  has  strongty  confirmed  my  faith,  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  and 
the  country,  that  those  truths  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  manner  most  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  real  reformation  of  the  prisoner  i  you  then 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter ; — for  though  severe 
punishment  may  in  a  measure  deter  them  and 
others  from  crime,  it  does  not  amend  the  cha- 
racter and  change  the  heart,  but  if  you  have 
really  altered  the  principles  of  the  individuals, 
they  are  not  only  deterred  from  crime,  because 
of  the  fear  of  punishmeut,  but  they  go  out  and 
set  a  bright  example  to  others." 

In  the  7th  month  of  1837  she  aoooimpanied 
her  brother  Joseph  John  Gurney  to  Liverpool, 
whence  he  was  to  sail  to  America.  She  ^  helped 
to  make  things  comfortable  for  him;"  and  "at- 
tended to  the  books,  and  that  a  proper  library 
should  go  out  for  the  crew,  passengers  and 
steerage  passengers:"  '*for,''  says  she^  "how- 
ever occupied  or  interested,  I  msire  never  to 
forget  anything  that  may  be  of  service  to  others." 
After  they  went  on  board,  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  ship  was  going,  "  we  assembled,"  says 
she  in  her  touching  description  pf  the  occasion, 
"  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  I  believe  all  wept. .  Wil- 
liam Forster  said,  the  language  h^d  powerfully 
impressed  him-^*  I  will  be  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world;'  therefore,  we 
might  trust  our  beloved  ones  to  Him  who  had 
promised.  I  then  knelt  down  with  these  words — 
'  Now,  Lord,  what  wait  we  for,  bur  hope  is  in 
Thee,'  and  entirely  conunitted  him  and  his 
companions  in  the  ship  to  the  most  holy  and 
powerful  keeping  of  Israefs  Shepherd,  that 
even  the  voyage  might  be  blessed  to  him  and  to 
others.  In  shorty  our  souls  were  poured  forth 
before  and  unto  th^  Lord,  in  deep  prayer  and 
supplication.  Joseph  *  almost  sobbed ;  still  a 
solemn  quiet  and  peace  reigned  over  us.  I  be* 
lieve  the  Lord  was  with  us,  and  owned  us  at 
this  solemn  time.  We  lef\  the  ship  and  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  Pier  until  they  were  towed 
out,  then  we  went  away  and  wept  bitterly ;  but 
ndi  the  tears  of  deep  sorrow,  far  from  it ;  how 
different  to  the  grief  for  sin,  or  even  disease,  or 
the  perplexities  of  life.  It  appeared  the  Lord's 
doing,  though  long  marvellous  in  mv  eyes ;  yet 
I  now,  trust  and  t^^lieve  it  is  His  call,  and  there- 
fore it  is  well,  and  there  is  more  cause  to  rejoice 
than,  to  mourn  over  it." 

Speaking  of  her  children,  she  says,  "  I  believe 
it  best  and  most  expedient  for  them  to  be  Friends ; 
it  has  to  me  been  a  blessed  path,  and  my  belief 
is,  it  would  be  so  to  them,  if  conscientiously 
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talked  in/*  Again  she  remarks,  <*the  more 
simple  and  spiritual  the  administration  of  re- 
ligion, the  more,  I  believe,  we  are  enabled  to 
abide  in  Christ ;  therefore  i  feel  zealons,  perhaps 
too  much  so,  to  have  my  children  thorough 
Friends."  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of 
herself,  she  writes,  •*  I  am  certainly  a  thorough 
Friend,  and  have  inexpressible  unity  with  th'e 
principle,  but  I  also  see  room  for  real  improve- 
ment amongst  us ;  may  it  take  place ;  I  want  less 
love  of  money,'1ess  judging  others,  less  tattling, 
less  dependence  upon  external  appearance.  I  want 
to  see  more  fruit  of  thd  Spirit  in  all  things,  more 
devotion  of  heart,  more  spirit  of  prayer,  more 
real  citUivation  of  mind,  more  enlargement  of 
heart  towards  all ;  more  tenderness  towards  de- 
linquents, and  above  all,  more  of  the  rest,  peace, 
and  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  1" 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  was  indeed  a  sore 
trial  to  Elizabeth  Fry  to  see  her  children  as^hey 
grew  up  and  married,  one  after  another  leave 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  join  in  religions  com- 
munion with  others.  This,  however,  did  not 
estrange  them  from  their-  mother,  nor  her  from 
them.  She  was  earnestly  solicitous  to  encoorage 
frequent  and  religious  intercourse  with  them,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  prove  benefici'al.-^On  a 
particular  occasion,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
about  to  part  with  George  Foi^,  he  invited  hiin 
to  visit  him  again,  for,  said  he,  <<  if  thou  and  I, 
George,  were  Jwjit  an  hour  of  a  day  to^rether,  we 
should  be  nearer  to  one  another,"  E.  Fry  en- 
tertained a  similar  sentiment,  for  she  writes,  «•  I 
observe,  with  those  who  think  they  may  differ 
in  sentiment,  there  is  nothing  like  bringing  them 
together ;  how  often  it  is  then  found,  that  the 
difference  i^  more  in  expression  than  in  reality, 
ftnd  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity  breaks 
down  the  partition  walls."  Thus  liberal  in  her 
views,  anci  with  her  warm  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, we  would  expect  to  find,  as  was  the 
fact,  that  she  was  continually  and  keenly  alive 
to  everything  in  which  her  children  were  con- 
cerned. "Thou  Lord,"  she  says,  "only  know- 
est  the  depth  of  my  desire  for  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  my  children.  If  it  be  thy  holy  and 
blessed  will,  grant  that  we ,  may  be  truly  united 
to  thee,  as  members  of  thy  militant  church  on 
earth,  and  spirlmall3r  united  among  ourtselves, 
as  members  of  one  body,  egch  filling  his  differ- 
ent ofiiee  faithfully  unto  thee."  In  a  letter  to 
her  children,  she  writes,  "believing  as  we  do,  in 
one  Lord  as  oUr  Saviour,  one  Holy  Spirit  as  our 
ftanctifier,  and  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  our 
points  of  union  are  surely  strong  ;**  and  she 
hoped  that  by  frequently  mingling  together,  the 
family  might  be  simulated  "  to  more  devotion 
of  heart  to  the  service  of  God." 

In  the  early  part  of  1838,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  her  long-tried  friend,  Josiah 
Forater,  she  spent  a  few  weeks  in  France,  chiefly 
in  Paris.  From  her  friends  at  home  she  "  had 
the  very  great  encouragement  of  such  a  flow  of  of  Third  day. 


imity,**  as  she  had  seldoni  heard  expressed 
upon  any  occasion;  and  though  in  her  "spirit 
very  much  brought  down  before  the  Lord,"  yet 
"I  know,"  s^ys  she,  "whom  I  have  believed.  I 
therefore,  in'-4his  going  oat,  commit  myself  and 
my  k\\  to  my  moat  blessed  and  holy  keeper, 
even  to  the  Lord  God^of  my  salvationf  my  only 
hope  of  real  help  and  defence^  and  of  eternal 
glory."  In  Paris  there  was  "  opened,  a  door  in 
various  Ways  for  close  communication  with  a 
deeply  interesting  variety  of  both  ^ilanthropic 
and  religious  people,"  and  thus  great  facilities 
were  afforded  her  to  form  her  estimate  of  general 
society.  Many  flocked  during  her  stay  to  the 
little  meeting  of  Friends,  where  she 'met  with  a 
motley  group  of  vajridus  nations  and  varioos  re* 
ligiims — **>  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Epis- 
copalians, various  Dissenters  and  Quakers." 
She  visited  the  schools,  the  prisons  and  the  hos- 
pitals— among  others,  that  of  the  Salpetri^re  and 
Hospital  for  the  old,  infirm,  epileptic,  idiotic  and 
insane,  the  building  of  which  stands  on  nine 
acres  of  ground;  and  at  that  time  containing 
five  thousand  inmates.  She  received  much  com- 
pany at  her  hotel,  and  freqoendy  dined  with 
those  whose  high  position  in  society  and  in  the 
government  gave  them  an  influence,  which,  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  plans,  it  was  highly  im- 
portant she  should  secure.  "  I  have  in  private 
circles  introduced,  frequently  by  describing  what 
poor  criminals  wanted  in  prisons,  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  illustrated  sometimes  by 
interesting  facts,  respecting  tlie  conversion  of 
some  of  these  poor  women  prisoners."  "It 
has  been  striking  to  me  In  our  dinner  visits, 
some  of  them  splendid  occasions,  how  curiously 
way  has  opened,  without  the  least  formality,  or 
even  difficoltv  in  conversation,  to  speidi  the  truth 
in  love.  I  think  these  Visits  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  servibe,  so  much  has  been 
done  by  these  communications  after  and  at  them. 
In  many  instances  numbers  have  joined  ns  in 
the  evening,  particnlaHy  tlie  youth.  With  these 
it  has  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  give  me 
some  influence." 

Their  "  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen  was  is* 
teresting;  but,  alas,"  says  ^he,  "what  in  reality 
is  rank  ?"  and— we  might  add  in  reference  to 
recent  events  in  France— how  unsubstantial  are 
its  promises !  "  Through  all,"  she  remarks 
near  the  conclusion  of  this  visit,  "  I  must  say, 
he  who  I  believe  put  me  forth,  has  from  season 
to  season  restored  my  soul  and  body,  and  helped 
me  from  hour  to  hour.  I  end  my  account  by 
saying,  what,  I  trust,  is  true,  the  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  U.  M. 

'  (To  be  coniiDued.} 


We  unde|«tand  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  which  commenced  on  the  29th  ult.,  has  been 
held  as  far  as  yet  heard  from  in  a  very  comfbftable 


manner. 


Our  latest  aocount  comes  to  tLe  evening 
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Report  of  the  Mmageril  to  the  Haverford  School 
AMOciaiion,  26/A  of  Fifth  months  1848. 

The  Managers  report  that  their  attention  has 
been  directed  during  the  past  year  to  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  re-opening  of  the  school. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Seventli  month 
to  nominate  suitable  Friends  to  fill  the  stations  of 
Principal  and  Teachers,  in  th^  hope  that  the  in- 
stitution might  be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year.  The  diligent  inquiries  of  the  committee^ 
were  not,  however,  sudsessful  until  a  later  period. 
In  the  Third  month  last,  the  nomination  of  Lind- 
ley  M.  Moore,  for  Principal ;  Hugh  D.  Vail, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics  an(^  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature,, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  All  the^e  Friends 
have  had  experience  in  teaching;  and  the  Prin- 
cipal for  many  years  conducted  a  boarding  school 
with  credit  to  himself,  exhibiting  an  aptitude  for 
the  instruction  and  government  of  young  men, 
which  is  an  earnest  of  success  in  his  responsible 
station  in  our  Institution.  The  managers  believe 
that  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Lan- 
guages are  as  well  filled  as  at  any  former  period ; 
they  have  also  reason  to  bo  satisfied  that  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  our  friend  Elizabeth  B. 
Hopkins  as  Matron,  tbey  have  secured  the 
econoniical  and  judicious  ipanagement  of  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  family,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  a  truly  kind  and  motherly  care  over  the 
students.  The  officers  are  all  members  of  our 
Religious  Socieiy,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  managers,  that  their  united  efibrts  may  be 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  its  Christian  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
and  that  their  example  may  confirm  the  impres- 
sion thus  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  students. 

The  course  o(  instruction  is  designed  to  be  as 
heretofore,  liberal  and  comprehensive,  avoiding 
an  undue  multiplication  of  studies,  yet  including 
all  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  literary 
taste,  and  habits  of  patient  and  discriminating 
research,  without,  which  no  real  progress  pan  be 
made  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
Our  admirably  selected  library^  philosophical 
apparatus^  laboratory  and  extensive  collection  of 
minerals,  afford  the  means  of  carrying  out  a 
literary  and  scientific  course,  which  it  is  intended, 
shall  be  efficiently  used,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
subsidiary  branches,  before  entering  upon  inves- 
tigations of  a  more  difficult  character. 

In  the  domestic  arrangements,  the  Board  has 
demred  to  combine  strict  economy,  and  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  which  our  religious  profes- 
sion requires,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  sup- 
ply of  every  reasonable  want 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  the 
present  month,  being  the  usual  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  term.    The  number 


of  students  in  attendance  is  twenty.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  short  notice  given  to  parents,  of 
the  commencem€|ht  of  the  school,  the  managers 
have  decided  to  suspend  the  rule  which  restricts 
admissions  to  the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that, 
students  may- enter  the  Institution  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  fall  vacation.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  understood,  that  this  privilege  will  not 
be  extended  after  the  present  term.  The  pro-t 
visiou  which  has  ^een  made  for  .a  full  add 
thorough  course  of  instruction,  in  accordance 
with  our  religious  principles,  together  with  the 
healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  location,  and  the 
ample  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  stu-. 
dents,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  fail  to  secure  as 
many  applicants  as  the  Board  \^ill  deem  it  advi- 
sable to  admit. 

The  farm  has  been  leased  to  Alexander  Scott* 
the  former  tenant^  for  the  annual  rent  of  $650. 

Considerable  expense. has  been  incurred  in 
preparing  for  the  resumption  of  the  school.  The 
buildings  required  to  be  painted,  and  other  re- 
pairs were  needed,  both  oy  the  house  and  |he 
furniture,  which  had  been  much  worn  by  twelve 
years  use.  To  meet  this  outlay,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  was  contributed,  principally  by 
members  of  the  Board ;  but  this  amount  falls 
short  of  defraying  the  cost  necessarily  incurred, 
although  strict  ^onoray  has  been  used.  We 
trust  thai  it  will  not  again  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  friends  6f  the  Institution, 
when  the  small  amount  yet  required  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  i4s  operations  free  from  debt,  shall 
have  been  raised. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  tenant, 
on  the  farm,  for  the  accomodation  of  visitors  to 
the  school. 

By  directbn  of  the  managers, 

Charles  Yarn  all,  Sepretary. 

Phikda.,  Mh  mo.  26th,  18[48. 


For  Friends'  Berlew. 

TRUE  CHRISTIAN  CHARITT. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  our  Religious.  Society,  are  aware  th^t 
considerable  difficulty  and  contrariety  of  opinion 
existed  among  Friends  in  England,  in  the  early- 
part  of  last  century,  Jn  relation  t;>  the  form  of  an 
Afiirmtioan  which  the  government  leA  Friends 
at  liberty  to  take,  instead  of  the  usual  oath.  It 
was  kindly  intended -for  the  relief  of  Friends, 
and  many  were  satisfied  with  it,  while  others 
conscientiously  believed  they  could  not  adopt  it. 
These  sentiments  honestly  entertained,  and  advo- 
cated with  a  zeal  that  was  warmed  by  opposi- 
tion, were  well  nigh  involving  the  Society  in 
confusion  and  lasting  difficulty,  by  some  who 
had  **  more  regard,'*  as  Thomas  Story  expresses 
it,  "  to  party  than  unity,"  In  looking  over  the 
Journal  of  this  Friend,  I  was  grati6ed  and  in- 
structed by  the  evidences  of  true  Christian 
charity  and  forbearance,  that  were  manifested 
in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1715 ;  and  an 
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extract  is  forwarded  which  appears  to  me  re- 
markably characteristic  of  those  Christian  vii^ 
tues.  W. 

Hartford  ctmnijjt  Md, 

**  As  the  affirmalion,  from  *ihe  beginning  of  it, 
had  occasioned  much  disturbance  in  the  Church, 
some  being  for  anci  some  against  it,  so  these 
divisions  had  ever  been  .very  oppressive  to  my 
spirit,  as  knowing,  nothing  could  hurt  us  more 
than  that,  or  give  Satan  or  evil  men  mdre  advan- 
tage against  us  ;  but  though,  from  its  first  birth,  I 
never  liked  it,  yei  I  ever  kept  true  charity  to 
those  friends  who  were  for  it,  as  believing  Uiey 
saw  no  hurt  in  it,  though  I  thought  I  did.  And 
at  my  coming  over  to  London,  I  laboured  among 
them  to  regain  and  keep  a  right  temper,  one 
towards  another.  I  advised  several  leading  men 
cm  both  sides  to  proceed  in  one  joint  interest,  as 
one  people,  for  though  we  could  npt  all  agree 
about  the  definition  of  an  oath,  or  in  what  rela- 
tion the  affirmation  stood  to  an  oath,  yet  we 
all  were  as  one  man  still ;  that  an  oath  was  not 
cpnsietent  with  Christ*s  doctrine.  When  this 
came  to  be  discovered  in  the  meeting,  the  minds 
of  some,  on  both  sides,  being  heated,  things  were 
like  to  run  high,  but  the  Lord  ^as  near,  and  by 
his  blessed  wisdom  and  power,  preserved  us  in 
unify.  Some  few  of  those  who  were  f«)r  the 
affirmation,  inclined  to  have  it  established  over 
all  as  the  testimony  of  truth  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting;  and  some  others  on  the  other  side 
were  resolved  to  reject  it,  atid  jKo  testify  against 
it,  as  short  of  the  testimony  of  truth  ;  but. seeing 
the  tendency  of  such  a  division,  I  and  some 
others,  laboured  for  peace,  and  with  mt^ch  long 
suffering,  patience  and  labour,  in  the  love  and 
wisdom  of  truth,  and  as  it  opened  and  made 
way,  things  came  at  last  to  tliis  good  issue,  that 
such  as  could  take  the  affirmation,  might  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  without  censure  of  their  brethren, 
and  such  as  could  not  take  it,  should  not  be  re- 
proached bv  them,  but  that  the  Meeting  for  Sufier- 
ings  should  continue  their  care  and  solicitations 
together  with  the  dissatisfied,  for  further  ease  in 
that  point.  With  this  conolusioq,  both  sides 
were  at  Ust  easy,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  more 
peace  and  brotherly  kindness  than  for  some 
years  before,  and  to  ^  more  general  satisfaction, 
for  which  my  soul  was  truly  thankful,  with  many 
more«"  j! 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  fVUliam  Law^  to , 

of  ^'ortkamptonf  in  answer  to  one  from  the 
lattery  wherein  he  intimates  his  it^ention  of 
paying  him  a  tfisit^  if  agreeaUe. 

As  to  yoOr  intention  of  a  visit  here,  I  can  say 
nothing  to  encourage  it,  and  though  my  counte- 
nance would  have  no  forbidding  airs  put  on  by 
myself,  yet  as  old-age  has  given  me  her  own 
complexion,  I  might  perhaps  bear  the  blame  of 
it ;  but  my  chief  objection  against  a  visit  of  this 
kind  is  the  reason  which  you  give  for  it,  viz,  ; 


For  my  instructive  conversation  on  the  Spinfuo/ 
Life.  An  appointment  for  religious  coniersa- 
tion  ha^  a  taking  sound,  and  passeth  Ipr  a  »igu 
of  great  progress  in  goodness.  But  with  regard 
to  myself,  such  a  meeting  would  rather  make  me 
silent,  than  a  speaker  in  it.  First,  because  I 
hurt  myself,  and  am  only  acting  a  part,  if  I 
apeak  to  persons  on  spiritual  matters,  either 
sooner  or  further  than  the  Spirit  0/  God  (which 
bloweth  when  and  where  it  listeth)  wQoldbe  re- 
sisted in  me  if  I  held  my  tongue.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  deluding  the  persdtis  I  speak  to,aud 
helping  them  to  be  content  with  an  Imaginary 
false  food,  should  I  ^  a  spiritual  assistant  speak 
to  them  of  any  thing  but  that  which  is  their  own 
evil,  or  their  own  good;  for  Ucue  edification 
arises  only  from  such  knowledge,  and  not  from 
devout  harangues  on  the  spiritual  life  in  general, 
though  set  forth  in  the  most  enlivened  words. 
The  spiritual  life  is  nothing  else  but  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  and  therefore 
our  own  silence  must  be  a  great  part  of  our  pre- 
paration for  it ;  and  much  speaking,  or  a  delight 
in  it,  will  be  often  no  small  hinderance  of  that 
good  which  we  can  only  have  from  hearing  what 
the  Spirit  and  voice  of  God  speaketh  within  ns. 
This  is  not  enough  known  by  religious  persons, 
ihey  rejoice  in  kindling  a  fire  of  £eir  own,  and 
delight  too  much  in  hearing  their  own  voice,  and  so 
lose  that  inward  unction  from  above,  which  alone 
can  new  create  their  hearts.  To  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  or  angels  on  religious  matters,  is 
a  much  less  thing  than  to  know  how  to  stay  the 
mind  upon  God,  and  a^ide  with  htm  in  the 
closet  of  our  hearts,  observing,  loving,  adoring, 
and  obeying  His  Holy  Power  within  us. 

Rhetoric  and  fine  language  about  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  vainer  babble  than  in  other  mil- 
ters ;  and  he  that  thinks  to  grow  in  true  good- 
ness by  hearing  or  speaking  fiaming  words  or 
striking  expressions,  as  is  now  much  the  way  of 
the  world,  may  have  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  will 
have  but  little  of  his  conversation  in  heaven. 

I  have  written  very  largely  of  the  spirihel 
life,  and  he  that  has  read  it  and  likes  it,  has  of 
alt  men  the  least  reason  to  ask  me  any  questions 
about  it,  or  visit  me  on  that  occasion. 

He  understands. not  my  writings,  nor  the  end 
of  them,  who  does  not  see  that  their  whole  drift 
is  to  call  all  Christians  to  a  God  and  Christ 
within  them,  as  the  only  possible  life,  light,  and 
power  of  all  goodness  they  can  ever  have,  and 
therefore  as  much  turn  my  readers  from  myself 
as  from  any  other  lo  here  or  lo  there. 

I  invite  all  people  to  tlie  marriage  of  die  lamb, 
but  no  one  to  myself. 

The  City  Council  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  haw 
resolved  not  to  employ  any  teacher,  in  any  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  that  ciiy,  who  uses  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  as  a  beverage,  or  who  is  addicted  to 
the,  use  of  tobacco.  The  question  was  raised  on 
an  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Educat(On»  whieii 
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had  passed  the  same  resolution.  Abo,  the 
CoumQa  Council  having  be<^n  requested  to  give  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Syracuse  House  a  license 
to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  permitted  the  friends 
of  temperance  to  appear  before  them,  and  show 
cause  why  the  request  should  not  i)e  granted. 
The  meeting  was  held  quite  recendy  in  Market 

Af\er  fivelionrs  of  animated  discussion,  very 
instructive  and  encouraging  to  the  numerous 
friends  of  temperance  present,  tlie  Common 
Council  resolved  Uiat  ho  license  should  be 
granted  by  the  Board  for  the  sale  pf  any  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

AID  TO  FRANCE. 

The  anxiety  of  ^Christians  in  this  country  to 
hear  from  Europe,  eveae^urpasses  that  of  politi- 
cians and  business  men.  In  addition  to  their 
solicitude  for  the  political  prpgress  and  financial 
prosperity  of  France,  Christians  are  sensitively 
alive  to.  the  religious  well-being  of  those  people. 
The  efforts  of  the  French  pation  to  secure 
liberty,*  without  licentiousness,  are  worthy^  of  all 
praise ;  and  it  is  devouUy  to  be  wished  that 
these  efforts  may  be  successfuL  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  Protestant  Christians  in  France  are 
not  inactive,  and  that  there  are  some  noble  men 
labouriiig  there  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
Republic,  with  the  same  patriotic  earnestness 
that  Laihartine,  Arrago,  and  their  associates,  are 
toiling  for  the  temporal  good  and  political  rights 
of  the  entire  French  people. 

The  <*  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris"  has 
made  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  to  American 
(JhristianSy  asking  for  **  fraternal  concurrent^  " 
with  them  in  their  eflfiirts  to  evangelize  th^ 
French  people.  They  state  that  their  resources 
are  stopped  by  the  financial  crisis  through  which 
the  nation  is  now  passing ;  and  never,  at  any 
period,  was  it  so  necessary  to  spread  abroad  the 
truth.  **  Error  is  sown  with  full  hands ;  it  is 
also  necessary  with  full  hands  to  scatter  the  doe- 
trinesof  truth."  *«  Henceforth,"  they  say,**  there 
will  be  no  more  shackles  to  oUr  Christian  acti- 
vity. The  laws  restricting  fuU  religious  liberty 
have  been  removed  with  all  the  rest.  The  career 
is  opened,  and  we  shall  find  no  other  limit  to  the 
most  ardqnt  zeal." 

The  American  Tract  Society,  to  whom  these 
earnest  app^eals  from  the  Protestant  Christians 
of  the  French  Republic  are  addressed,  will  gladly 
-respond  whenever  a  generous  American  |>ublic 
shall  authorize  new  or  enlarged  remittances  to 
their  brethren  in  Paris.  Tl^e  Bible,  with  evange- 
lical books  and  tracts,  are  imperatively  needed 
now  in  France;  and  as  the  Appeal  to  American 
Christians  justly  remarks,  <*  if  extreme  liberty  is 
granted,  if  it  is  not  sanctified  and  modiarated  by 
the  liberty  which  Christ  has  promised  us,  we 
know,  more  than  any  other  people,  what  ravages 
it  can  bring  upon  society.?*      These  French 


bi^ethren  feeUngly  add, — "  While  the  people  are 
intoxicated  with  praises,  and  are  spoken  to  only 
of  their  rights,  we  must  speak  to  them  of  their 
duties.  While  they  are  becoming  sensible  of 
their  earthly  privileges  only,  we  must  reveal  to 
them  those  immortal  privileges  which  the  Gospel 
secures.  France  has  rfd  herself  of  monarchy 
and  established  a  republic.  The  former  was 
strengthened,  if  not  sustained,  by  Popery.  The 
latter  must  rely  upon  the  conservative  character 
of  Christianity  fur  success  and  support.  Will 
not  Americans  come  to  their  rescue! — Mercury. 


PATENT  INDIA  BUBBSR  RAILROAD  SPRINGS. 

Numerbus  as  are  the  applications  of  India 
rubber,  that  as  applied  to  railroad  springs  seems 
likely  to  be  as  useful  as  any,  and  at  no  distant 
period  the  India  rjibber  spring  will  probably  en- 
tirely supersede  the  steel  springs  now  used. 

The  India  riibber  spring  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  India  rubber  rings  and  metal  plates, 
and  it  combines  in  a  remajdiable  degree,  simpli- 
city, durability  and  economy  with  indestructible 
elasticity.  Not  the  least  of  its  recommendations 
are,  Isl,  the  great  facility  with  which  its  power 
and  elasticity  may  be  regulated  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  the 
ring,  and  by  increasing  Or  decreasing  the  number 
of  rings.  2.  Its  great  comparative  lightness^ 
beings  about  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  steel 
springs.  3d.  Its  non4iability  to  firacture;  and 
4th,  the  fact  that  the  material  cannot,  be  afiected 
by*  exuremes  of  temperature* 

The  comfort  of  the  passengers  and  the  saving 
of  wear  and  tear,  both  to  the  cars  and  the  per- 
manent way,  would  be  much  promoted  by  the 
use  of  these  springs.  The  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Fuller  in  1846;  the  agent,  is  Mr.  G.  M« 
Kneurte,  of  78  Broad,  street,  New  York,  where 
the  springs  and  drawings  may  be  seen.— £x, 
paper,  . 

TURPRNTINB. 

. ,  The  editor  of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Chroni- 
cle states  that  **much  concern  prevails  among 
the  Turpentine  producers  and  dealers  in  all  that 
section  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  Pine  trees  that  are  dying,  without  any 
perceptible  cause.  We  observed  something  of 
it  in  a  short  excursion  which  we  made  into  the 
country  a  few  weeks  since,  and  noW  we  under* 
stand  that  the  decay  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
One  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  in  Brunswick 
county,  has  on  his  plsntation  one  hundred  and 
thiHy  thousand  trees,  or  the  tasks  of  about  twelve 
hands,  Which  have  died  within  a  short  time* 
Others  also  we  have  heard  of  who  have  lost 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  their  trees.  The  cause 
of  this  extensive  destruction  of  the  most  valuable 
tree  of  our  forest,  is  eminently  worthy  of  close 
investigation." 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  CHILI>  THRE? 
YEARS  OLD. 

BT  W.  WOKDBWORTH, 

LoviQg  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild  j 
Aad  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes, 
And  feats  of  cunning;  and  the  pretty  round 
Of  trespasses,  afiected  to  provoke 
Mock  chastisemevt  and  partnership  in  play. 
And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  tiearth^ 
Not  less  if  unattepded  and  alone 
Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered  round    \ 
And  take  delight  ii\  its  activity, 
Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 
Is  all  suffibient :  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society,  who  filU  the  «ir 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs.  ^ 

Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  fawn*8 
Forth-startled  from  the  fern  wW«  she  lay  couehed ; 
*^Dthought  of,  unexpected  as  the  stir 
C  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowern ; 

?r  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
be  many-coloured  images  impifessed 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  BELIEVERS. 

BT  VrihUXU  ALLEN. 

Traveller  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Art  thou  tried  with  doubts  and  fears  1 

Does  the  tempter  still  assail, 

'till  thou  think'st  he  Inust  prevai 

Do  the  clouds  that  intervene 

Dim  the  light  thou  once  hast  seen  7  ' 

Dost  tbou  fear  thy  faith  is  gone. 

And  that  thou  art  left  alone, 

A  traveller  on  life's  dreary  cbast, 

Thy  guide  and  comfort  nearly  lost  ? 

Hear  a  fellow  traveller's  lay. 

One  who.  hath  trod  ihis  painful  way ; 

Who  in  the  journey  he  has  passed, 

Has  met  with  many  a  bitter  blast; 

Upon  whose  head  the  storm  has  beat, 

While  many  a^  thorn  has  pierced  his  feet : 

But  matchless  mercy  hitherto. 

Hath  interposed  and  brou^t  hiitl  through, 

And  hath  enabled  him  to  raise. 

At  tinies,  the  cheerful  song  of  praise. 

In  jNi^ence,  then  possess  thy  soul. 

Stand  still  I— for  while  the  thunders  roll, 

Thy  Saviour  sees  thee  through  the  gloom, 

And  will  to  t)iy  assistance  come« 

His  loye  and  mercy  will  be  shown 

To  those  who  trust  in  Him  alone; 

Trust — humbly  trust  in  His  defence ; 

Preserve  thy-hope  and  confidenc;e ;     ^    ' 

To  Him  apply  in  fervent  prayer. 

On  Him  in  faith  cast  all  thy  care. 

Then  will  the  tempest  pass  away. 

Then  will  the  night  give  place  to  day; 

And  thou  rejoicingly  wilt  ihid 

These  trials  wisely  were  designed 

To  subject  every  wish  ot  thine, 

Completely  to  the  will  divine  j 

To  fix  thy  heart  on  things  above — 

To  fill  thy  soul  with  heavenly  love — 

And  throdgh  the  powers  of  mighty  grace. 

To  fit  thee  for  that  heavenly  pM^ce, 

Where  saints  and  angels  round  the  throne 

For  ever  sing  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
OftXGON.-r-By  a  recent  arrival  from  Oregon,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  war  is  now  raging  between  the  white 
seUlei's  and  four  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Four  battles  had  taken  place^  the  last  of 
which  was  fought  on  the  18ih  of  2d  month.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  disturbances  commenced  on  the  39th 
of  11  th  month  laM  by  the  massacre  of  thirteen  or 
Youneen  persona  belonging  to  Dr.  Whitman's  mis- 
sionary station  near  Walla  Wsdla.  It  is  eaid  that 
the  Indians  accu{^<  Ur.  Whitman  of  poisoning 
their  people,  many  of  whom  had  died-  of  an  epi- 
demic dieease,  while  under  bis  medical  treatment 
The  prisoners  taken  at  the  destraction  of  the  station 
were  liberated  through  the  exertions  of  the  chief 
factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  A  general- 
war  was  feared.  Hiis  intelligence  was  brought  by 
a  special  messenger,  sent  to  ask  aiU  of  the  National 
Government  at  Washington. 

Yucatan. — ^The  latest  accounts  from  this  doontry 
represent  that  the  treaty^^between  the  whites  and 
Indians  had  been  broken  ^ad  hostilities  resumed. 

Mexico. — Dates  from  Queretaro  to  the  llth  nit. 
have  been  received.  A  quorum  of  Congress  having 
at  last  assembled,  the  session  was  regularly  opened 
on  the  8th.  The  Treaty  was  understood  to  be  under 
consideration. 

PoLiTicAC  Nomination.— The  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  which  convened  in 
Baltimore  on  the  22d  till.,  nominated  Lewis  Cas«, 
of  Michigan,  for  President,  and  William  O.  Batter, 
of  Kentucky,  for  Vice  President.  Both  are  military 
men,  andJhe  latter  is  new  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  array  in  Mexico.  A  resolution  was  plowed,  ad- 
mitting both  the  New  York  delegations  as  members 
of  the  Convention,  l>in  they  both  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings.  ,  Cass  has  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

EuROPK.-1-The  Hibernia  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  27jh  ult.  with  new*8  from  Europe  tothelStlt 
Cotton  and  Corn  had  both  declined.    The  weather 
in  England  was  considered  extremely  fJEtvouraUe  to 
the  crops,  whicb  produced  an  effect  oo  l!lie  Com 
market.    Prices  in  the  Money  market  bad  also  a 
downward  tendency^  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of 
continental  war.    The  French  Assembly  had   ap- 
pointed sn  £)[ecative  Committee  of  five   pecsons, 
who,  as  it  appears,  are  to  direct  tlie  Government  in 
the  interim  until  the  establishment  of  a  Consti- 
tution.   The  Committee  consists  of  Arago,  Gamier 
Pages,    Marie,    Lamartine,    and    Ledrn    RoUin. 
The  menibers  of  the  Provisional  Crovemmeiit  had 
reported  to  the  assembly  the  actions  of  their  several 
ministries  since  the  revolution  which  placed  them 
in  power.    The  Executive  Committee  nad  appoint- 
ed the  new  ministry.     Orders  had  been  issued  to 
put  the  coast  of  Boulogne  in  a  state  of  defence 
The  Austrian  army  in  Lombardy  was  considered  as 
being  in  a  very  critical  simation.    A  decisive  bat- 
tle was  expected  shortly  to  take  place  under  the 
walls  of  Yerona.    It  appears  that  a  popular  move- 
ment.at  Rome  had  compelled  the  Pope  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.    There  is  also  a  report  that  he 
subpequently  revoked  the  declaration,  and  that  the 
people  ro3e  i^sfmst  him',  deposed  and  imprisoned 
nim ;    but  this    requires   confirmation.      Prussian 
Poland  is  apparently   in  a  jstate  of  anarchy,  and 
much  bloodshed  has  taken  place.    The  Pmseians 
appear  still  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  Danish 
war.    It  was  reported  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  assist  Denmark  with  a  body  of  men. 
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tow  Prlends*  Review. 

ELIZABETH   FRY. 

JMice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  lAfe., 

(CoDllnued  from  page  388.) 

'*  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto,  wisdom,"  was  the 
prayer  of  Moses^  the  qaan  of  God,  who  well 
knew  that  we  are  "  soon  cut  off,  and  fly  away." 
In  reading  the  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  we 
must  observe  the  frequency  of  entries  which 
show  not  only  her  reliance  upon  Divine  support 
in  all  her  movements,  but  s^lso  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  preserved  in  the  state  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  alluded  to  above,  that  so,  being  careful 
not  to  run  before  she  was  sent,  her  ear,  when  the 
Master  called  for  her,  should  be  quick  to  hear, 
and  <«  her  feet  be  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace." 

After  she  had.  so  long  and  so  successfully 
laboured  in  furnishing  the  Libraries  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Stations,  and  was  enabled  to  say, 
•♦  I  thinic  my  part  in  it  is  finished,"  she  makes 
the  following  remarks,  distincdy  showing  that 
the  subject  of  self-examination  had  been  brought 
clo-sely  home  to  her  bosom :  '*  I  desire  to  be 
very  watchfiil  how  I  put  my  hand  to  any  other 
fresh  public  work ;  for  I  see  much  care  needful, 
lest  my  attention  should  be  too  much  turned 
from  my  own  heart,  my  own  family,  or  even 
my  duties  to  the  religious  community  to  which 
I  belong :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  called 
again  by  my  Lord,  into  fresh  service  of  this  kind, 
may  I  be  enabled,  promptly,  diligently  and  faith- 
fully to  attend  to  it." 

And  in  1838  she  writes,  *<To«inorrow  lam 
fifty-eight,  an  advanced  period  of  what  I  appre- 
hend to  be  not  a .  very  common  pilgrimage.  I 
now  very  earnestly  desire  and  pray  that  my 
Lord  may  guide  me  continually,  and  cause  me  to 
know  more  of  the  day  of  His  power,  that  I  mav 
have   my  will  wholly  Bubjected  to  His  will. 


What  He  would  have  me  to  do,  that  may  I  do, 
where  He  would  have  me  to  go,  there  may  I  go 
— ^what  He  mliy  call  me  to  suffer  for  His  name 
sake,  nfay  I  be  willing  to  suffer.  Further,,  may 
He  keep  me  from  all  false  fears  and  imaginations, 
and  ever  preserve  me  from  putting  my  hand  to 
any  work,  not  called  for  by  Him,  even  if  my 
fellow-creatures  press  me  into  it>" 

If,  in  the  Mtices  already  given  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  we  have  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  her 
views  respecting  the  ministerial  offices,  which 
honour,  as  the  apostle  says,  and  as  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  ever  believed,  no  man  taketh 
'*  onto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as. 
was  Aaron,"  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to 
make  an  extract  or  two,  which  may  show  what 
she  deemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  this 
service,  and  the  source  whence  her  ability  io 
labour  in  it,  must  proceed.  "  I  peculiariy  feel, 
in  ministerial  duties,"  says  she,  in  1812,  **that  I 
have  no  part,  because  the  whole  appears  a  gift, 
— the  willing  heart,  the  power,  aiid  every  thing 
attending  it ;  the  poor  creature  has  only  to  re« 
main  as  passive  as  possible,  willing  to  be  operated 
upon." 

In  I823ishe  writes,  "  On  First  ^ay,  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  felt  near ;  enabling  me  to  minister 
to  others  in  the  mbrning  meeting,  which  was 
also  to  my  own  refreshment.  What  should  we 
do,  and  where  should  we  be, if  we  had  not  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  ?  My  tendency  to  hold  back  in  the 
ministry,  w;hich  feeling  is  strong  in  me,  particu* 
larly  in  private  services,  I  fear  mars  my  useful* 
ness.  Ah  I  may  He  who  I  desire  should  be 
entirely  my  Master,  not  only  point  out  my  work, 
but  himself  qualify  for  it ;  diat  He  alone  may  be 
glorified  in  it.  How  I  long  for  more  perfect  and 
entire  dedication  of  heart." 

**  In  nothing  has  the  work  of  grace  been  so 
marvellous  to  me  as  in  the  ministry  ;  it  surely  is 
not  my  own  work :  I  know  enough  of  myself  to 
believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible.  Oh,  what  an 
unction  I  now  and  then  feel;  it  is  as  much  to  be 
feit  strengthening  the  soul,  as  the  body  is  felt  to 
be  refreshed  aAer  wholesome  and  good  food. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  wonderful  work,  and 
to  my  naturally  doubting  and  skeptical  mind 
astonishing.  I  have  been  permitted  to  know 
more  of  it  than  I  could  have  either  asked  or 
thought" 
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In  1843,  wheii  her  life  was  drawing  towards 
its  close,  and  large  experieiy;e  in  the  Christian 
patii  had  made  her  quick  of  discernment,  she 
was  still  taught  to  acknowlege,  ^*  I  must  wait 
His  time,  and  His  potting  forth,  and  not  enter 
anything  in  my  own  way  and  time."  She  paid 
a  visit  in  1838  ^^  to  Friends  and  their  meetings 
in  North  Britain,  to  inspect  the  prisons  there, 
and  to  communicate  with  the  magistrates  and 
men  in  authority.".  Her  duties  during  this  jour- 
ney were  multiplied  and  arduous,  flnding  much, 
as  she  apprehended,  for  her  to  do  as  a  philan- 
thropist, and  keeping  her  eye  to  Him  who 
putleth  forth  and  goeth  hefore  his  t>ervdnts,  she 
was  at  limes,  as  William  Ball,  the  Friend  who 
accompanied  her,  testifies,  **  greatly  strengthened 
to  declare  the  truths  of  the  everlasting  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

As  somewhat  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
extraclf,  relating  to  the  ministry,  the  following 
may  be  given  as  showing  he^r  dependence  upon 
the  Eternal  Word  of  life,  and  not  upon  the  Scrip- 
tares.  It  is  calcubted  to  excite  our  sympathies 
for  her  in  her  many  and  various  tribulations,  and 
instructive  for  the  necessary  distinction  which  it 
holds  up  between  the  *'  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning,"  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  given  by 
*.*  inspiration  of  God,"  and  written  by  holy  men 
of  old.  **I  was  thinking,"  says  she,  "this 
morning,  amids(  all  ^ly  husiness,  my  many  en- 
gagements, my  numerous  cares,  and  the  little 
time  I  have  for  reflectionand  quiet,  what  I  sihould 
do  if  my  dependence  was  not  placed  upon  the 
Sternal  Word  of  life  ?  which  is  with  me  in  every 
place.  I  could  not  but  feel  this  an  invaluable 
gift ;  the  Scriptures,  that  testify  of  it,  are  truly 
valuable  ;  but  though  proceeding  from  it  they 
are  not  it.  I  think  it  a  blessing  to  feel  the.  opera- 
tive power  of  this  word  of  life ;  and,  through 
abundant  mercy,  it  leads  me,  at  seasons,  some- 
times at  very  low  seasons,  to  feel  it  my  meat  and 
my  drink  to  dp  the  will  of  my  Heavenly 
Father." 

.  Having  the  **  unity  and  sympathy"  of  her 
friends,  both  of  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  well  as  of  the  *'  Second  day  morning 
meeting,"  and  •*  feeling  encouraged,"  says  she, 
^  by  all  the  testimonies  from  the  Lord's  servants, 
and  the  real  help  and  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ment, that  we  should  thus,  in  such  weighty  and 
important  duties,  have  the  sanction  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  church  to  which  we  belong,"  she 
left  home  a  second  time,  in  conopany  with 
Josiah  Forster,  and  arrived  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  Third  month,  1839.  Here  she 
writes :  •*  How  earnestly  do  I  desire  and  pray, 
that  my  Lord  would  clearly  point  out  my  work 
in  this  place ;  that  tie  would  enable  me  by  His 
own  Power  and  Spirit,  to  perform  it  in  simplicity 
to  His  praise,  the  good  of  others,  and  my  own 
peace  ;  and  that  in  this  place,  where  the  world, 
tlie  flesh  and  the  devil  appear  so  powerful,"  she 
might  be  kept  ^  only  dependent  upon  the  fresh 


outpourings  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  lead- 
ings of  her  Divine  Master.  During  her  stay  in 
Paris,  she  visited  the  prisons,  hospitals,  &%.,  and 
in  some  of  them,  was  gratified  to  **  observe  im- 
portant improvements  made  in  then*  arrange- 
ments since  she  was  there  a  year  previoosly. 
She  was  particularly  desirous,  that  here,  as  well 
as  in  her  own  country,  female  prispnere  should 
be  placed  in  charge,  and  superintended  by  those 
of  their  own  sex,  and  not  be  subjected  to  the 
gross  abuses  which  arose  from  difierent  regula- 
tions. 

On  leaving  Paris,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
furnished  them  .with  a  letter,  granting  perroiesion 
to  visit  all  the  prisons  in  France.  Passing 
through  Fontainbleau,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Ac,  they 
arrived  at  Nismes,  which  is  perhaps  more  the 
centre  of  Protestantism  than  any  odier  place  in 
France,  and  where  our  readers  dtf  not  require  to 
be  told,  is  a  little  settlement  of  Friends,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
"ZSih  number  of  the  Review.  Here  the  Friends 
were  delighted  to  see  them,  and  the  Protestanis 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  At  Congenies, 
about  six. miles  from  Nismes,  she  visited  all  the 
families  of  Friends,  and  attended  their  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  became 
greatly  interested  in  their  welfare.  They  passed 
on  to  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  back  again  to 
Nismes,  where  jl  public  meeting  was  held,  on 
First  day,  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  to  which 
Elizabeth  Fry  says  she  went  prostrated  before 
the  Lord,  hardly  knowing  how  to  hold  up  her 
head.  •♦  I  could  only  apply  for  help  to  the  in- 
exhaustible source  of  our  sure  mercies,"  The 
meeting  was  very  large,  and  she  writes :  "I  felt 
power  wonderfully  given  me  to  proclaim  die 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pre^  upon  the  point 
of  the  Lord  Himself  being  our  teacher, — ^imme- 
diately by  His  Spirit,— through  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,— and  by  His  Providences  and  works;  and 
to  show,  that  no  teaching  so  much  conduced  to 
growlii  in  grace,  as  the  Lord's  teaching." 

They  proceeded  to  Montpellier  and  Toulouse, 
and,  worn  with  fatigue,  they  turned  aside,  and 
tarried  a  short  time,  that  Elizabeth  Fry  mif hi 
recruit,  and  enjoy,  in  that  Warm  season  of  the 
year,  the  fine  atmosphere  of  the  Pyrenees,  at 
Bagnires  de  Louchon.  In  one  of  her  litde  ex- 
cursions from  this  quiet  retreat,  we  may  fancy 
her  seated  on  the  ^rass  by  the  way  side,  with  a 
group  of  wild  peasants  around  her,  entering  into 
conversation  with  them,,  and  receiving  from  them 
the  assurance  that  they  were  by  no  means  with- 
out religion,  for^  they  •«  adored  the  Virgin !"  She 
drew  tlieir  "attention  to  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  in  creation,"  and  reading  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  she  embraced  the  occasion  to  drav 
their  minds  to  Christ  the  Saviour  of  men,  the 
one  true  and  sufficient  teacher.  Oar  triendu  re- 
traced their  steps  to  Congenies  and  Nismes, 
where  there  appeared  some  reason  to  beliere 
their  labour  on  a  former  occasion  had  not  beea 
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in  Tain  in  the  Lord.  She  continued  through 
Grenoble  to  Geneva, — richly  enjoyed  the  mag^ 
nificent  scenery  of  Switzerland  ^  was  much  pleas- 
ed with  Dr.  Fellenburg^s  school  at  Uofwyl,  but 
*<  desired  more  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"— 
stopped  at  Zurich,  where  the^venerable  Gesner, 
prelate  of  the  Canton,  pronounced  a  blessing  upon 
her,  knd  to  which  **8he  replied  in  terms  that 
caused  the  by-standers  to  weep  aloud.*'  She 
passed  on  without  much  religious  service  tUrough 
Frankfort  and  Cologne  to  Ostend,  where  she 
took  passage  for  Dover,  and  reached  home  after 
an  absence  of  aboirt  six  montl^s. 

Not  long  after  her  return  home,  alluding  to  the 
diversity  of  opinion  existing  among  the  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  she  expresses  her  convic- 
tion that  there  is  nevertheless  **  but  one  Christi- 
anity, one  Body,  one  Spirit,  one  hope  of  our 
calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism ; 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  All  true  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are,  and  must  be,  one  in 
Him,  and  the  results  we  see  the  same  every- 
where. Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  mani- 
fested in  lii^  and  conduct ;  and  hoMf  strikingly 
proved  fn  death,  as  well  as  in  life,  that  victory  is 
obtained  through  the  same  Savioi^r,  that  in  the 
dying  honr^  death  loseff  its  sting  and  the  grave  its 
victory." 

In  the  early  part  of  1840,  England  iwas  alive 
with  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen,  still  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
her  minority.  Sooi)  aAer  this  event,  Elizabeth 
Fry  had  an  interview  with  her,  and  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  her  for  a  present  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  she  had  recently  sen(  to  her  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Rtfuge,  in  which  E.  F.  took 
a  deep  interest;  and  in  the  Second  month, 
not  having  returned  the  minute  granted  her  the 
year  before,  in  company  with  her  brother  Samuel 
Gurney,  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  Lucy  Brad- 
shaw,  and  William  Allen,  she  again  left  home 
for  the  Continent,  whither  we  propose  following 
her  in  a  future  number.  U.  M. 

CTo  be  condnoetL) 


THE  VALUS  OF  BVBKINO  HOURS. 

What  have  evening  hours  done  for  ^e  me- 
chanics who  hod  only  ten  hours*  toil  ?  What  in 
the  mt)ral,  what  in  the  religions,  what  in  the  sci- 
entific .world  ?  Hearken  to  these  facts !  One 
of  the  best  editors  the  Wesimingter  Review  coM 
ever  boast,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers 
of  the  passing  hour,  was  a  cooper  in  Aberdeen. 
One  of  the  editors  of  a  London  daily  journal  was 
a  baker  in  Elgin;  perhaps  the  best  reporter  on 
the  Times  was  a  weaver  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Witness  was  a  stonemason.  One 
of  the  ablest  ministers  in  London  was  a  black- 
smith in* Dundee;  another  was  a  watchmaker  in 
Banff;  The  late  Dr.  Milne,  of  China^  was  a 
herd  boy  in  Rhynie ;  the  Principal  of  die  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society's  College  at  Hong  Kong 


wds  a  saddler  at  Huntley;  and  one  of  the  best 
missionaries  that  ever  went  to  India  was  a  tailor 
in  Keith.  The  leading  machinist  on  the  London 
and  Birmingbani  Railway,  with  j6700  a  year, 
was  k  hieehanic  m  Glasgow ;  and  perhaps  the 
richest  iron  foOnder  in  England  was  a  working 
man  in  Moray.  Sir  James  Clarke,  her  Majes- 
ty's physician,  was  a  druggist  in  Banff;  Joseph 
Hume  was  a  sailor  first,  and  then  a  labourer  at 
the  pesde  and  mortar  at  IVfontrose  ;  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  was  a  poor  boy  in  Ross-shirq;  James 
Wilson,  the  member  for  Westbury,  wis  a  plough- 
man in  Haddington ;  andArthur  Anderson,  the 
member  for  Orkney,  earned  hi6  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ia  the  Ultima  Tbule. 


A  BOOK  FACTORY. 

The  Harpers  of  New  York  arc,  perhaps,  the 
grisatest  manufacturers  of  books  in  the  United 
States.  Their  establishment  is  (jfuite  a  curiosity. 
One  of  the  buildings  is  fire. stories  high,  with 
five  windows  in  each  story,  and  extends  from 
ClifiT  street  to  Pearl.  Two  other  buildings,  as 
we  learn  from  the  industrial  agent,  join  this  on 
Cliff,  and  -opposite  on  the  same  street,  are  two 
buildings  more,  of  vast  size,  in  which  the  type- 
setting and  atereolyping  are  done.  There  are 
nineiedU  Adams  and  three  Napier '  presses, 
worked  by  steam,  which  throw  off  70  reams  of 
paper  per  day — that  is  to  say,  84,000  sheets- 
making  201,600  sheets  per  week,  and  104,483,200 
per  year ;  whic^h  is  equal  to  1000  octavo  vol- 
umes, of  over  500  pages  each,  per  day,  6000 
per  week,  and  310,000  per  year.— We  under- 
stand that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of 
volumes,  of  all  sizes,  thrown  oflf,  was  not  less 
than  2,600,000.  The  fixtures  in  the  bindery 
are  valued  at  $13,000.  Hfefe  62  barrels  of  flour 
are  used  per  year  for  piaste  ;  of  glue,  42  barrels  ; 
750  packages  of  gold-leaf  are  used  in  the  same 
period  "  for  lettering,  orrramenting,  &c.  Here, 
likewise,  are  used  700  pieces  of  muslin,  of  40 
square  yards  each,  and  60,000  of  pasteboard. 
14,400  sheep  are  slain  per  annum  to  supply 
skins  for  the  establishment. — In  immense  vaults 
beneath  the  establishment  are  Stored  800,000 
pounds  of  stereotype  plates,  valued  at  7  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  800  pounds  of  metal  are  used 
weekly  for  easting,  m^tking  41,000  pounds  per 
annum.  In  the  composing  rooms  are  from  80 
to. 90,000  poundsof  type.— The  stock  in  trade 
is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  They  employ  400 
persons,  u  little  less  tfian  one  quarter  of  whom 
are  .i^males.  About  sixteen  hundred  persons 
are  supposed  to  depend  upon  this  establishment. 
The  sum  paid  to  persons  employed  is  about 
$200,000  per  annum.  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  have  paid  to  authors  immense  sums  of 
money.  Stephens  has  received  from  them 
$50,000  ;  Prescott,  $20,000  {  and  Dr.  Anthotf, 
too,  mtist  have  received  a  fortune  at  their  hands, 
BicknelTs  Reporter. 
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Frooi  tbtf  Anti'SIaverj  Reporter. 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Among  the  witnesses  ^xamined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sugar  and  CofTee  Planting,  wa^  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  subject  to  the  Brazilian  Empire.  This 
individual  ^  the  proprietor  of  certain  diamond 
mines,  and  employs  about  100  slaves.  He  id 
anxious  to  add  to  his  stock,  and  purposes  doing 
•  80  on  his  return  to  Brazil.  He  has  no  scruples 
himself  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  as  to  the 
slave-trade,  he  considers  it  to  be  a  necessity,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Brazil. 

The  evidence,  of  which  we  give  the  substance 
in  the  following  analysis,  can  but  faintly  convey 
to  our  readers  the  impression  made  on  the  minds 
of  thosfs  who  heard  it  given  vivd  voce.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  this  witness  had  been 
the  inhabitant  of  another  Sphere,  while  describing 
the  iniquities  and  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  as 
pnictised  at  the  present  day. 

HORRORS   OF  THE  SLAVS  TRAD^. 

«» Do  a  very  large  number  6(  the  slaves  die 
after  landing,  and  before  sale?*'  '^A  great 
many ;  especially  now,  from  the  extreme  ill- 
treatment,  and  from  the  putrid  gases  they  have 
to  inhale  in  the  holds  of  small  vessels,  where 
they  are  jammed  up  as  they  lie,  and  by  suddenly 
relaxing  the  person,  and  suddenly  carrying  them 
on  shore,  many  of  them  die.  I  knew  a  case  in 
which  only  ten  escaped  out  of  160.  That  was 
a  vessel  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
my  agent."  **  Will  you  describe  how  they  are 
packed?" — **Ithas  been  described  tome  (I  have 
never  seen  it  done)  that  they  are  laid  upon  their 
sides  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  generally 
boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;  they  are 
put  upon  their  sides,  and  if  they  do  not  li^ 
parallel  upon  their  side  a  plank  is  put  upon  them, 
and  a  sailor  will  get  upon  it  and  jam  them  down, 
88  as  to  make  them  fit  compact.  I  have  never 
seen  that  done,  but  I  have  heard  slaves  speak  of 
it;  and  I  have  heard  captains  state  it,  who  I 
know  could  have  no  object  in  stating  it,  if  it  were 
not  true.  One  lies  with  his  arm  so  as  to  fit  into 
the  next  one ;  he  may  pull  his  arm  out  if  he  can." 
"  They  are  not  shackled  together  ?" — •*  Not  the 
little  ones."  **  Are  those  slaves  upon  their  pas- 
sage never  cleaned  out  ?"— *«  I  fancy  not,  because 
if  you  dean  them  out,  where  would  you  put 
them  ?  You  dare  not  bring  many  of  them  upon 
the  deck,  because,  seeing  the  watei,  many  of 
them  would  be  tempted  to  jump  overboard,  and 
even  to  drink  salt  water;  consequently,  all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  crowd  all  sail  and  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  cruisers.  I  may  mention,  that  it 
has  happened,  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  she 
has  been  found  in  so  filthy  and  destitute  a  con- 
dition, that  after  unloading  her  cargo  she  has 
been  cast  adrift."  ^  You  prefer  importing  boys 
and  girls  because  they  pack  closer  ?"  '*  Yes ; 
they  are  much  less  in  'stowage,  much  less  in 


voliimei     Some  of  the   American  vessels  are 
about  seven  to  eight  feet  between  the  decks; 
some  are  only  seventy-two  inches  between  the 
beams.     They  have  generally  three  tiers,  one  on 
the  ground  and  two  above."     «*  Do  you  mean 
that  in  the  height  of  seventy-two  inches,  that  is 
to  say  six  feet,  there  are  three  tieirs  of  slaTcsl" 
*<  Generally  ;.  the  lower  ones  have  a  kind  of 
mats  made  of  banana  stalks."     **  You  have  fre« 
quently   seen    this   with  your  o"wii  eyes?"— 
"  Yes ;  anybody  may  see  it  in  Brazil,  but  in  Rio 
you  would  not  see  it  now,  because  very  fe^  are 
now  landed  in  Rio."     *'  What  is  the  youngest 
age  at  which  you  import- the  Negro?" — "They 
never  brought  tbein  so  young  at  any  time  as  they 
do  at  present,  because  the  stowage  was  sot  so 
valuable  before^     The   cruisers  have  made  the 
stowage   so  vaiuable."    *•  How  young  do  you 
bring  them  now  ?" — **  The  smaller  they  are,  thie 
better  you  can  carry  them.     I  once  bought  a 
little. cliep  just  like  a  dolly  ;  he  eould  not,  fron 
his  teeth,  have  been  more  than  six,  pevhaps  not 
so  much  ;  he  was  too  small  to  work."  "Are  not 
a  great  portion  of  tlie  cruelties  and  deaths  in  the 
course  of  the  sieve-trade  to  be  attrib^ted'to  a  want 
of  water  ?", — **  Perhaps  more  from  that  than  any- 
thing ^  else,  because  in  the  tropics  a  very  little 
food  will  support  the  system  ;  when  the  system 
is  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  when  the  air  is  ex- 
ceedingly foul,  the  functions  of  life  become  very 
considerably  diminished  ;  absorption  takes  jibce 
of  any  portion  of  fat  they  have,  and  they  can 
resist  the  want  of  food  for  some  time,  but  die 
want  of  water  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  resisted." 
*'  It  is  in  order  to  evade  the  activity  of  the  British 
cruisers  that  your  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  are  obliged  to  stint  the  slaves  in 
water?"— •*  Of  course."     "And  that  they  are 
also    obliged    to  crowd  them  into  such  small 
spaces  ?" — *'  It  arises  probably  from  that.    I  do 
not  know  whom  to  blame  for'  that,  whether  it  is 
the  captains,  or  the  agents,  or  the  owners,  or 
whom  ;  but  certainly  they  do  bring  an  immense 
number  in  a  very  small  space.     I  have  known 
350  brought  in  a  ninety  tons  schooner."  ••What 
do  yoii  reckon  to  be  the  average  voyage  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  Brazil  ?" — **  At  the  present 
time  you  are  obliged  to  go  in  such  a  zig-zaj; 
manner  that  what  ought  to  be  twenty  days  is 
sometimes  ninety  days."     "  And  it  is  when  the 
voyage  is  so  Ipog  that  the  iflaves  die  ?" — ''  Yes. 
They  get  a  drink  of.  water  once  a  day.    In  a 
stale  of  inactivity  you  may  exist  upon  that  for 
twenty  days,  perhaps,  as  I  know  from  my  ovn 
experience;  but  not  much  longer  than  twenty 
days,  because  the  system  fails  rapidly  after  thai 
It  is  too  horrible  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  water ;  no  person  can  have  an  idea  of  it 
without  feeling  it."     "  From  what  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  the  general  importation  ?'*— ^*I 
would  beg  leave  to  decline  saying  that,  because 
the  moment  thatiis  known,  your  cruisers  will  l>e 
twice  as  energetic  upon  that  one  point,  and  it 
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VFill  do  mischief  to  some  one.  I  have  ^ot  to 
live  in  the  counury.  Human  life  is  not  valued 
very  highly  in  Brazil.  Any  person  making 
himself  troublesome  upon  the  slave-trade  would 
be  immediately  shot."  **  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  when  they  are  landed  now  ?" — ' 
"There  are  Some  with  more  iron  constitu^ons 
than  others ;  but  to  see*  them,  they  look  horrible. 
The  bones  of  the  knees!  stand  out,  and  look  like 
large  nobs  ;  the  c^lf  of  the  leg  has  disappeared  ; 
it  looks  more  like  the  leg  of  a  monkey  than  any 
thing  else,  and  you  can  count  all  the  bones. 
The  abdomen  is  very  much  bitted,  and  there  is 
an  imbci^ility  in  the  eye ;  hi  fact,  nature  is  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point."  **  Hav«  you  seen  them 
standing  against Jt  wall!" — '^  Yes  ;  but  you  fe6d 
them,  and  put  th.em  in  warm  baths;  and  by 
doing  that  they  get  round  after  a  little  time/' 
•*  Are  they  usually  covered  with  sores  ?"— r*.*  Yes, 
when  they  are  jammed  together ;  arid  there  is  a 
species  of  itch  that  breaks  out  upon  them,  and 
blotches  of  a  large  size  break  out  upon  them." 
**  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  the  mortality 
of  slaves  employed  on  a  sugar  estate  is  ?"-i-"  No, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  since  your  cruisers  have  been 
on  the  coast,  their  systems  suffer  so  jnuch  from 
the  shock  of  coming  over,  that  many  of  them 
die ;  so  much  so;  that  there  are  now  no  second 
retailers  of  slaves  as  there  used  to  be,  because 
they  die  so  frequently  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  I  have  known  thirty  leave  the -coast, 
and  go  twenty  miles  up  into  the  interior,  and 
£fVeen  have  died ;  and  I  have  known  160  landed, 
and  eighty-four  of  those  «have  died  before  they 
got  into  the  interior."  *•  Whatwas  the  cause  of 
that!" — ^«'They  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, nature  was  completely  overcome  by  the 
passage."  "Are -the  slaves  that  are  imported 
into  Brazil  sold  openly  in  the  market?"  •*  Not 
exactly ;  we  have  not  markets  for  slaves  as  you 
have  here  for  different  articles  ;  they  have  been 
abolished  in  Rio  ;  but  if  you  go  to  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Rio  the  slaved -are  sold  openly."  ' "  Are 
there  barracopiis  in  the  same  way  as  there  are 
in  Cuba  T" — **  Yes,  you  may  term  them  barra- 
coons." 

PROFITS   OF   TKte    SLAVR-TRADE. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  African  slave-trade, 
as  at  present  carried  on,  is  at  present  a  very  pro- 
fi  table  tride?" — f»  I  should  say,  from  wliat  I 
know  of  commerce  generalty,  that  there  is  no 
trade  so  profitable  under  the  sun  at  the  present 
time,"  ••  Can  you  state  what  the  average  profit 
of  the  successful  voyage  of  a  slaver  is  !^' — ^  I 
would  decline  to  answer  that  question ;  but  600 
per  cent,  is  not  unusual,  and  1,000  per  cent,  has 
been  made;  but  I  cannot  enter  into  any  detkil 
of  the  cost  of  outfit,  and  so  on  ;  I  would  decline 
that."  ««  Where  does  the  capital  chiefly  come 
from  ?" — I  should  decline  to  answer  that  ques-* 
tion."  «*  You  have  been  only  two  years  on  the 
coast !" — "  I  wa^  on  the  coast  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  aud  the  other  time  I  had  better  not 


say  any  thing  about."  «*  Can  you  say  anything 
of  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  slaves  ?" — 
*^  In  olden  time  the  price  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  was  two  slaves  for  a  musket,  and  in  other 
parts  two  muskets  for  one  slave.  1  made  inquiry 
of.  a  person  who  imports  the  guns  into  Brazil, 
and  he  tells  me  that  they.cost  him  10s.  6d.,  after 
allowing  him  a  large  profit."  <*  Do  the  Brazil- 
'ians  universally  engage  in  these  speculations !" 
— *'  As  far  as  they  hare,  means  ;  there  are  some 
associations  by  whom  the  slave-trade  is  carried 
on.  In  ISadi  or  1831,  when  the  slave-trade 
ceased,  there  were  very  few  slaves  to  be  had  at 
any  price.  A  few  vessels  started  up,  mostly 
owned  by  very  poor  people,  who:  purchased  old 
vessels ;  so  that  if  they  lost  them,  the  loss  would 
be  small.  They  became  successful,  and  many 
who  began  as  poor  people  are  now  the  most 
wealthy  men  that  we  have  in  South  America. 
In  fact,  the  present  class  of  slaveholders,  or  slave- 
bringers,  are  the  aristocracy,  who  have  risen  up 
between  1830  and  the  present  time."  "  The 
slave-traders  constitute  the  aristocracy  ?" — »*The 
aristocrrcy  as  regards  wealth.'*  *^  Public  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  slave-trade  ?"— **  Yes ;  there 
are  many  honourable  men. who  h^ve  made  their 
fortunes  ;  but  all  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
fortunes,  or  are  in  circumstances  lo  require  it, 
would  enter  into  the  slave«trade,  as  'far  as  their 
means  admitted  of  ijU"  "  It  is  not  thought  dis- 
honourable to  be  connected  with  the  trade  ?"-— 
"  No."  "  You  stated  that  one  slaver  brought 
l,80a  slaves  ?" — •*  1,758  slaves ;  she  is  said  to 
have  made  three  voyages ;  and  a  very  fine  craft 
she  is."  «*  That  is  not  the  Jntdope  ?"— **  No, 
she  was  in  Rio ;  she  had  not  started  when  I 
left.  ^  She  was  built  in  Liverpool,  and  was 
intended  to  run  as  a  packet*sh|p ;  but  there  is 
not  commerce  enough  for  a  packet,  and  as  the 
slave-trade  pays,  so  well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
they  c^n  raise  money  sufiicientshe  will  be  sold." 

VALUB  OF  SLAVES.       ~ 

**  You  gave  me  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
slave-trade ;  will  you  repeat  thatfto  this  Com- 
mittee I  you  stated,  that  when*  this  country  first 
adopted  the  policy  of  increasing  the  blockade 
service,  the  Brazilian  «lave  traders  were  very 
much  alarmed  ?"-—*«  We  were  at  that  time,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  &at  whatever  England 
attempted  to  do  she  was  able  to  carry  out ;  but 
we  Jiad  not  the  impudence  to  suppose  that  she 
would  not  carry  it  on  most  efliciently,'  and  there- 
fore tli6  slave-trade  died  away  for  a  time." 
»* About  what  year  was  that?" — •♦1831  and 
1832."  **  What  had  been  the  price  of  slaves 
before  that?" — ••  In  1825  they  were  worth  200 
milreas  each.  In  1830  I  think,  but  I  am  not 
cei^tain  ;  it  was  the  year-  in  which  the  first  treaty 
with  Brazil  was  made ;  I  bought  half  a  cargo, 
the  last,  that  came  in,  at  780  milreas  each.  I 
had  eighty,  and  a  friend  of  mine  had  another 
eighty;  but  they  were 'paid  for  on  sight,  which 
is  not  usual  with  slaves,  and  that  made  it  fifty 
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milreas  less."  "  Is  there  credit  given  generally?" 
•^•*  Yes ;  when  slaves  are  abundant  credit  is 
given  of  from  six  to  twelve  months,  to  enable 
the  purchasers  of  those  slaves  to  make  a  return. 
If  an  industrious  man,  he  will  buy  them,  and 
give  biUfl  at  twelve  iponths,  and  eighteen  roontlis, 
and  two  years,  and  he  wiH  pay  those  bills  by 
their  labour  in  that  time."  *'.'•  In  what  year  did 
the  slave-trade  become  as  flourishing  as  ever?" 
— *'  From  about  1833  slaves  began  to  get  down 
in  price  to  600  and  500  milreas,  till  1836,  when 
they  got  down  as  low  as  400."  "That  would 
he  je32  ?"— '« Yes,  and  in  1837  I  bought  some 
myself  in  the  interior  at  330  milreas  ;  they  were 
landed  at  that  time  ^t  a  place  called  Santos." 
*»  In  what  year  was  that  ?"-^"  That  would  range 
between  the  years  1834^  1835,  1836,  1837,  and 
1838.  After  that  your  cruisers  began  ,to  tnake 
them  rise  again  in  price.  They  got  up,  till  in 
1844  they  were  as  high  as  800  milreas,  and  only 
sold  for  cash ;  thjsy  w«re  from  800  to^OOO.  In 
1844  and  1845  there  was  no  credit;  theycount*- 
ed  the  money  out  and  received  it  at  once." 
*^  The  slave-triide  was  at  a  low  pit^h  at  that  time, 
but  we  then  discovered  that  the  British  cruisers 
w^re  not  so  eflfectual  as  we  had  supposed  tfiem 
to  be  ;  and  then  Great  Britain  made  a  change  by 
taking  the.ctuisers  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and 
sending  them  to  ihe  coast  of  Africa."  ''You 
have  proceeded  in  your  history  down  to  1844, 
slaves  were  from  850  to  900  milreas  each.". 
**  Since  that  time  (hey  have  been  gradually  get- 
ting lower ;  when  I  left  Rio  400  milreas  was 
considered  a'  fair  price.  I  anticipate  that  by 
next  May  they  will  be  obtained  for  350  milreas 
each,  the  supply  now  coming  up  to  the  de- 
mand." 

(To  be  coatfottcd.) 


'  For  Fvleads'  Reriew. 

NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MKETING, 

Commenced«on  Second  day,  the  20(h  ult.,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  that  has  occtirred 
for  several  years.  A  number  of  Friends  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  attended,  including  Benjar 
min  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay,  from  England; 
Moses  H.  Beede,  John  D.  Lang,  Elizabeth 
Meader,  Martha  Hodges,  and  Phebe  R.  Gifford, 
from  New  England ;  Elizabeths  CraA,  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Jared  Pat- 
terson and  Thomas  Wells,  fronfi  Indiana. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  read 
and  answered,  and  5000  copies  of  tKe  London 
general  episde  ordered  to  be  printed  for  distri- 
bution. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society, 
as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the 
meeting  was  favoured  with  much  solemnity, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  appropriate  coun- 
sel was  imparled ;  an  epistle  expressive  of  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting  was  piepared,  and 


directed  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  tube  furnished 
to  each  family.*    - 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SofiTerings  were 
read,-  from  which  it  appeared  'that  during  the 
past  year,  that  .body  had  again  addressed  tfao 
National  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  Mejii- 
can  war,  besides  preparing  and  publishing  .the 
pamphiett  entitled  '*  Considerations  on  the  law- 
fulness of  war,  &C."  It  was  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  jthis  pamphlet  had  been  circulated,  in 
addition  to  which  it  was  reprint^  in  a  number 
q{  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals  having  ex- 
tensive circulation,  by  which  means,  it  was 
ascertained  an  aggregate  of  more  than  300,000 
copies  had  been  mrown  before  the  public 
eye.' 

Under  the  apprehension  that  the  present  state 
of  Europe  affords  opportunities  and  strong 
inducements  for  continued  efforts  to  extend  our 
Christian  testimony  against  war,  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferingcr  was  desired  to  have  the  addre^  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  eirc^ilated  abroad  as 
way  may  open  for  it. 

.  The  subject  of  slavery  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
calm  and  Christian  spirit,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  ihe  question  of  the  duty  and  proprietj 
of  abstaining  from  the  products  of  slave  laboor, 
as  an  auxiliary^  at  least,  if  not  a  principal  means 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Frdm  the  report  on  spirituous  liquors,  it 
appears  that  th^ir  jnembeVs  are  almost  entirely 
clear  of  their  use,  excepthig  for  purposes  strictlj 
medicinal. 

An  application  from  Canada  Half-Year's  Meet- 
ing, for  dividing  it  into  two  Quarterly  Meetings, 
claimed  attention,  with  a  repbrt  of  a  large  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  visit  the  Half-Year 
meeting  and  its  branches ;  which  report,  beins 
favoux:able  to  the  proposed  division,  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  adend  the  opening  of  the  two 
Quarteriy  Meetings  accordingly. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  .the  Murray 
Fund  wai?  quite  interesting,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
great  good  that  may  result  from  a  judicious  ais- 
position  of  the  means  entrusted  to  our  care. 

The  eommittee  appointed  last  year  on  account 
of  the.. difficulties  existing  in  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting,  produced  a  report  developing  Abe  pro- 
gress of  the  kte  secession  of  a  number  of  the 
members  within  that  quarter;  simply  stating 
the  facts  of  the  ca^e,  but  without  offering  any 
proposal  as  to  the  future  action  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  on  the  subject.^ 

A  solemn  pause  followed  the  reading  of  the 
report,  and  then  9  c^Im  discussion,  which  result- 
ed in  the  continuance  of  the  commilte  for  another 
year.. 


*  This  epistle  appears  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Review. 

t  For  the  pamphlet  in  question,  see  ^os.  22  and  23 
of  the  Review. 
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The  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  drawn  to  the 
present  state  of  oor  Rel^^ious  Sociiety  at  lar^e, 
which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  to  ilivite  the.dif- 
ferent  Yearly  Meetings  to  appoint  Committees  to 
meet  in  a  general  Conference  proposed  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh  Month  of  next  year, 
During  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  a  remark- 
able solemnity  prevailed  over  the  meeting,  and  al- 
though the  expression  was  very  extensive,  it  was 
deliberate  and  dignified,  not  a  dissenting  voice 
vas  heard  oq  the  occasion*  The  Meeting  ap- 
pointed the  following  Friends  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed Conference  on  its  behalf,  viz.: 

Richard  Molt,  Thomas  Willis,  William  F. 
Mott,  Richard  Carpenter,  Samuel  F.  Mott, 
Smith  Upton,  Paul  Upton,  James  Brown,  James 
Congdon,  Wager  HuU,  and  Henry  Rowiitree, 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  bn  Educa- 
tion,'and  that  of  the  Boarding  School  Committee, 
it  would  appear  that  the  subject  of  select  Educa- 
tion ia  at  a  law  ebb.  But  the  intetest  that  was 
awakened,  and  the  appropriate  views  that  were 
presented  on  the  occasion,  induced  the  hope  that 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  may  reasonably 
be  expected. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Seventh  day  noon,  the 
SdinsL 


LETTER  TO  DAVID  SANDS. 

York,  5th  mo.  16M,  1801. 
My  pear*  friend,  David  Sands. — About  the 
time  thou  wilt  receive  this,  I  believe  thy  mind 
will  be  much  exercised  by  the  prospect  of  the 
approaching  trial,  to  the  faitiiful  and  upright 
minds,  at  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting  ;*  but  .1 
hope  thou  wilt  be  strengthened  to  lend  thy  hand 
to  support  the  standard  of  truth,  so  that  the  great 
eaus^  will  receive  aid, from  thy  exertions,  and 
thy  own  mind  be  comforted  with  the  retrospect, 
even  afler  many  days.  It  is  a  tim6  when  the 
standard-bearers  are  called  on  to  display  it,  in 
the  sight  of  men ;  and  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom ;  and  if  so  done,  will 
find  an  advocate  and  witness  in  the  breasts,  even 
of  opposerif.  I  am  comforted  to  find  thou  art 
where  I  believe  it  is  thy  place  to  be  i  and  I  re- 

*  This  allusion  is  understood  to  be,  to  the  appeal  of 
Hannah  Barqard,  which  came  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  London  in  1.801.  -This  remarkable  woman  had 
some  time  previously  arrived  in  Engiand,  with  the 
usual  certificates  from  her  friends  in  America,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  acknowledged  minister.  But  du^n^  her 
travels  she  gave  evidence  of  the  adoption  of  opinions, 
in  relation  to  some  of.  oiir  fundamental  doctrines, 
totally  adverse  to  those  which  the  Society  has  always 
maintained.  Her  case  attracted  the  attention.  Of  the 
horning  m.eeting  in  London*  which  adopted  proper 
means  to  prevent  her  from  travelling  as  a  minister,  and 
ahe  was  further  dealt  with  on  account  of  herunscrip- 
tnral  opinions.  From  these  disciplinary  proceedings, 
she  appealed  to  the  Yea^-Iy  Meeting;  which  after  a 
patient  investigation  of  her  case,  decided  against  her, 
and  she  was  ultimately  disowned  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.    -        ■ 


joice  in  believing  that  thy  firm,  bnt  gentle,  loving, 
and  Christian-like  spirit  and  .deportment,  on  this 
great  occasion,  will  do  much  for  the.  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  peace  of  thy  own  mind.  The 
resolute  support  of  our  Christian  principles,  and 
the  pidiing  down  the.  strongholds  of  sin  and 
Satan,  ar^  very  consistent  with  love  to  the  souls 
of  those  who  are'  in  error,  and  with  a  tender 
desire  and  labour  to  reclaim  them. 

U'  will  be  a  comfort  to  hear  of  thy  welfare, 
and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  good  cause  thou  art 
engaged  to  pron)ote.  I  am  sometimes  appre-- 
hensive  that  thy  feeble  fnime  will  suffer  con- 
siderably from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  travel- 
ling, &c. ;  to  which  I  think  thou  wilt  be  exposed; 
and  that  the  mind  will  at  times  partake  of  this 
suffering*  and .  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  moie 
affecting  causes  the  discouragements  which 
arise  only  from  nature  and  the  languor  of  the 
oppressed  body;  but  I  trust  that  whatever  thou 
mayest  be.  permitted  to  undergo,  thou  wilt  cleave 
to  and  feel  that  support  which  will  carry  thee 
through  every  difficolty ;  and  make  thee  rejoice, 
even  in  the  sacrifice  of  spendingund  being  spent 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  If  this  sense  and  evidence  are  with 
thee,  then  it  is  enough :  mountains  will  be  level- 
led, and  valleys  filled  up  before  thee,  and  thou 
will  be  enabled  to  go  on  thy  way  in  faith  and 
pea<^e.^  When  we  reflect  ho^  much  thou  hast 
known  of  ill  health,  disappointment  and  afiliction, 
and  how  manifesdy  the  Good  Hand  has  been 
underneath  to  eupport  and  encourage  thee,  we 
trust  that  confidence,  even  etrotig  confidence  in 
His  goodness  and  faithfulnecAi,  will  never  forsake 
thee ;  but  the  language  of  thy  heart,  even  in  deep 
probations,  will  be,  *^  Lord,  thou  hast  been  witK 
me  from  my  youth ;  thou  hast  redeemed  -me 
from  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  set  my  af- 
fections towards  thy  blessed  kingdom ;  thou  hast 
sustained  me  in  sore  trials*  and  when  in  sadness, 
hast  been  about  my  bed  and  my  path.  Thou 
hast  opened  a  way  where  ,1  could  see  no  way, 
and  hast  raised  the  language  of  holy  confidence 
and  triumph  in  thy  goodness  and  love.  Such 
marks  of  thy  fatherly  care  bind  me  in  submission. 
I  will  not  dishonour  thee,  and  wound  my  own 
spirit,  by  distrusting  thy  protection  and  favour. 

All  the  evils  of  this  life  ar^  not  only  transient 
as  the  morning  dew,  but  they  are  as  the  drops 
of  the  bucket,  in  comparison  of  that  joy  and 
erown  which  thou  hast  given  me  to  believe  will, 
through  thy  unutterable  mercy^  be  my  happy 
reward  and  portion." 

It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to"per6eive,  by  the 
tenor  of  thy  letters',  that  thy  mind  was  favoured 
with  more  comfort  and  cheerfiitness  than  is  often 
thy  portion ;  I  hope  it  will  contintie  to  be  thy 
lot,  if  not  altogether,  yet  with  few  interruptions ; 
because  it  is  better  for  the  spirit  and  the  body, 
and  not  only  invites  beholders  to  enlist  under  a 
Master  who  so  visibly  makes  his  servants 
happy,  but  makes  the  servant  more  effectual  to 
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labour  in  promoting  piety  and  virtne  amongst 
men.  The  depressed  mind  goes  heavily  on  its 
way ;  and  sometimes  by  the  livery  of  sorrow, 
may  discourage  some  from  entering  .or  perse^ 
vering  in  the  service.  You  have  often  to  tell 
others  that  <*  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  that  all  her  paths  Site  peace  {"  and 
when  you  are  living  examples  of  this  happy 
truth,  you  beautify  and  forcibly  illustrate  what 
you  say.  There  are  few  persons  who  have 
greater  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  or  to  joy  in 
the  God  of  their  salvation,  than  my  beloved 
friend.  He  has  bden  with  thee  from  youth  to 
gray  hair ;  He  has  caqsied  thee  to  labour  abun- 
dantly in  His  vineyard ;  He  has  given  thee  a 
multitude  of  seals,  attesting  thy  ministry ;  and 
He  has  on  many  occasions  supported  and  pro- 
tected thee  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  disdourage- 
ment.  When,  therefore,  the  moments  of  di«- 
tress  approach,  and  cast  their  sickening  gloom 
around  tliee,  it  will  be  good  to  remember  the 
condition  and  language  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
whd  was  ift  similar  circumstances,  m  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  oh  my  soul ;  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me;"  "I  will  iremember  the 
Lord  from  beyond  Jordan,"  &c„  where  he  had 
received  strong  tokens  of  Divine  favour,  the 
recollection  of  whidh  renewed  his  confidence 
and  strength.  I  hope  to  have  the  comfort  of 
hearing  from  thee  soon;  and  in  that  love  which 
changeth  not,  remain  tby' affection  ate  friend, 
LiNDijrir  Murray; 


which  was  issued  by  that  meeting  and  printed  for 
general  distribution  among  its  members,  will  be 
found  in  our  columns. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1848. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  very  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  Ne\f  York  Yearly  Meeting  to 
the  evening  o?  the  30th  ult.  Our  readers  will  find 
in  the  present  one,  a  general*  outline  of  the  action 
of  that  body  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  which 
has  bee^  kindly  furnished  by  a  Friend  who  was  in 
attendance.  This  confessedly  imperfect  sketch  is 
sow  given  under  an  apprehension -that  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  information 
which  we  are  enai>led  to  communicate.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  m  case  a  printed  copy 
of  the  minutes  shoXild  come  early  to  hand,  w-e  shall 
probably  extract  some  portion  of  their  contents  for 
a  subsequent  number.  The  proceedings  of  such 
bodies  must  at  all  times  be  subjects  of  deep  and 
absorbing  interest  to  the  rightly  exercised  members 
of  our  religious  society ;  and  that  interest  has  been 
rendered  more  intense  by  the  events  of  our  day. 
It  is  certainly  cause  of  grateful  acki)<)wledgment 
io  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all  ouf  sure  merciea, 
as  well  as  o^  confidence  and  hope,  to  find  that  large 
body  »o  favoured  with  the  calming  and  solemnizing 
influence  of  Divine  love.  '  An  instructive  epistle, 


In  page  266  of  this  Review,  some  obBerralions 
are  introduced  in  relation  to  obituariea  To  ihote 
remarks  no  considerable  addition  need  now  be 
made ;  yet  it  may  be  remembered,  that  ae  the 
Review  is  designed  to  be  essenlially  a  Friends* 
paper,  the  obituaries  were  not  originally  intended 
to  include  any  except  ipepabers  of  oar  religiow 
society.  Though  we  highly  respect  the  characters 
and  appreciate  the  virtues  t>f  many  who  are  not  in 
religious  profession  with  us,  and  freely  admit  that 
the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  class  of  Christian  professors,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived that  any  other  limit  than  that  of  actual  mem- 
bership can  be  adopted  which  will  be  less  liable  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends.  It  may 
also  be  recollected  that  notices  forwarded  for  in- 
sertion ought  to  be  attested  by  the  signatoreg  of 
those  who  forward  thein.  The  editor  isneceMarily 
unacquainted  with  the  character  and  sUnding  of 
many,  whose  names  are  given  for  publication,  and 
left  to  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  his  correspond- 
ents. 

Though  our  notions  under  the  obituary  head  are 
intended  to  include  our  -own  members  only,  still 
the  way  remains  open  foFAcconnts,  as  maltera  of 
general  information,  relative  to  perspns  who  him 
occupied  conspicuous  stations  in  the  community, 
or  exhibited  talents  of  an  uncommon  character. 


In  a  former  number,  the  reader  will  find  in  pages 
214  and  215  some  account  of  the  Shawnese  Indians, 
residing  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  the  Kansas  riTer. 
By  a  notice  contained.in  the  Western  Friend  of  ihe 
1st  inst,,  we  have  the  sorrowful  information  that  Jesse 
Harvey,  the  Superintendent  of  Friends'  school  at 
that  place,  wa*  removed  by  death  on  the  12th  of 
last  month.  His  disease  was  the  dropsy,  which 
had  confined  him  mostly  to  his  bed  for  the  last 
three  months.  The  school  of  which  he  had  the 
oversight,  remains  at  present  under  charge  of 
Richard  Mendpnhall;  he  and  tw6  young  women 
who  went  there  with  him,  having  consented  to  coo- 
tinue  till  other  Friends  can  be  procured  and  sent 
on. 


It  will  ho  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  to  be  informed  that  Jonathan  Dame,  a 
Friend  who  has  opened  a  boarding  house.  No.  38 
Broad  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  designs  to 
supply  his  table,  if  practicable,  exclusively  with 
the  products  of  free  labour.  Such  visiters  as  may 
have  occasion  to  take  boarding  at  that  plape,  and 
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are  desirous  of  promotiog  the  cause  of  general 
emancipation,  will  do  well  to  remember  this 
notice. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Rocky  River, 
Chatham  Co,  N.  C ,  on  Fourth  day.  the  22d  of  3d 
mo.  last,  Phinehas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring,  Randolph 
Co.,  N.  C,  to  Ann  Kemp,  of  the  former  place. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  k»ld 
in  J{ew  Yorkf  by  adjoummenta,  from  the 
29iA  of  6th  month  to  the  M  oj.  eth  month, 
inclusive,  J  848. 

To    THB    QlTARTCRX^r    AND    MONTHLT    MEETINGS,  AND 

Friends  withim  oor  umtts. 

Beloved  Friends, -^Mdy  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Crhostbe  with  you  all  always, 
Amen.  This  deyout  aspiration  of  the  (Tistin- 
guished  apostle,  as  it  came  warm  from  the  heart, 
BO,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit,  it 
was  addressed  to  the  hearts  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers. In  this  language  we  recognise  some  of 
the  most  essential  principles  of  our  holy  religion, 
upon  the  practical  application  whereof,' depend 
in  great  measure  our  advancement  in  the  right 
Way  of  the  Lord,  our  stability  in  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  While  our  portion  of  the  Christian 
church,  assembled  in  its  official  capacity  on  the 
present  solemn  occasion,  has  been  blessed  with  a 
fresh  evidence  of  the  unmerited  mercy  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  a  sense  that  his  good 
spirit  is  still  continiied  to  his  people,  deep  exer- 
cise has  also  been  our  experience,  connected 
with  prayerful  solicitude  for  the  safe  standing 
and  prosperity  of  our  b^oved  Society ;  that  as 
a  religious  body,  and  individual  members  of  it, 
we  may  indeed  be  **  steadfast,  unmovahle,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  knowing 
this,  that  our  labour  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  in 
Tain."  • 

While  the  meeting  was  solemnly  engaged  in 
reviewing  the  i^tate  of  the  members,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  it  was 
affecting  to  find  them  marked  with  various  defi- 
ciencies and  departures  from  the  kw  and  the 
testimony.  Among  these  was  strikingly  pro- 
minent tFie  want  of  religious  zeal,  and  Christian 
concern,  in  the  due  and  faithful  attendance  of 
meetings  for  the  worship  of  Him  by  whose  per- 
mission we  live  and.  move*,  and  from  whom 
cometh  every  good  and  perfect  giflt.  Surely 
were  wd  alive  to  the  unnumbered  mercies  .ex- 
tended to  us  by  a  gracious  Providence,  we  should 
feel  it  to  be  a  Christian  privilege,  as  well  as  an 
imperative  duty,  *'  to  present  our  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Him,"  at  the 
times  appointed  for  our  religious  meetings,  ac- 
knowledging with  gratitude  that-  to  do  so  is  but 
"a  reasonable  service."  *^ However  much  we 
may  speak  of  soundness  of  faith,  and  advocate 
in  words  Christian  doctrine,  if  we  are  unhappily '  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  that  whosoever 


so  destitute  of  the  abiding  love  of  God,  that  we 
dare  to  omit  the  public  worship  pf  him,  endea- 
vburing  to  draw  near  to  him  in  secret  and  holy 
communion,  we  may  properly  enquire  whether 
we  are^ot  defective  in  Christian  principle.  We 
would  pressingly,  and  most  afifeclionately,  exhort 
Friends  everywhere  to  be  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  great  duty,  whidi  cost  our  worthy 
predecessors  in  the  truth  so  much  confi^ict  «nd 
painful  suflfering,  that  we,  like  them,  may  par- 
take of  the  descendings  of  the  heavenly  dew, 
and  thus  be  qualified  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  His 
praise,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  that  Christian 
hope,  wjrioh  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and 
steadfast.  And  let  Qot  the  Iramble  followers  of 
our  holy  Redeemer  faint  under  the  pressure  of 
*  coinplicated  trials,  /fhough  they  often  assem- 
ble for  divine  worship  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  smalf'  companies,  let  them 
trust  in  the  assured  hope,  that  help  is  laid  upon 
One  that  is  mighty  to  savei  and  that  they  will 
eventually  reap  the  blessing  if  they  faint  not. 

The  preservation  of  love  and  unity  is  not  only 
a  striking  trait  in  tlie  Christian  character,  but 
the  evidence  of  our  being  the  disci];iles  of  Him^ 
who  came  from  the  Bosom  pf  the  Father,  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost — ^and  .who  de-. 
dared  to  his  followers,  "  By.  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  for  another."  The  very  1>ond  of  our  society 
union  is  love,  and  this  bond  was  conspicuously 
exemplified  iri  the  conduct  Pf  our  predecessors 
in  tiie  truth,  who  so  loved  each,  other  that  they 
were  willing  to  suffer  one  for  another,  as  they 
wefe  fpr  the  whPle  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  was  afflicting  tO/find  by  the  answers  to  the 
queries  that  this  evidence  ot  discipleship,  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  departed  from.  Snch  de- 
parture, while  it  is  greatly  injurious .  to  the  beat 
interest  and  comfort  of  individuals,  is  also  the 
fruitful  source  of  weakness  and  trouble  in  tlie 
church,  and  cannot  fail  to  eclipse  that  brightness 
which  a  society,  professing^  as  we  do,  the  spfritu- 
ality  of  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  are 
bound  to  exhibit.  ♦'Let  your  light  so  shine 
among  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works, 
may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven,"  is  a  chaise 
peculiarly  imperative  upon  us,  but  which  we 
can  only  comply  with  through  the  influence  of 
that  grace  that  is  saving  and  influential  to  every 
good  work.  But  if  unhappily  the  language  of 
the  apostle  to  the  church  at  Corinth  should  be 
applicable  to  us,  '♦  Whereas  there  is  among  you, 
envying  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not 
carnal  and  walk  as  men  ?  for  while  one  saith  I 
am  of  Paul,  and  another  I  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye 
not  carnal  ?"  how*  then  can  we  I'eflect  that  light 
which  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  through 
Christ  our  Saviour,  dwelling  in  purified  hearts  ? 
Dear  friends,  Christianity  is  a  system  of  love  ; 
how  heart-touching  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  this  fact,  '«  God  so  loved  the  world 
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believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  should 
have  eternal  life ;"  and  again,  **  What  greater 
love  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends."  Let  us  prayerfully  guard  against 
and  endeavour  to  eradicate  every  germ  of  dislike 
and  unkind  feeling  towards  each  other,  whether 
this  feeling  may  have  had  its  origin  from  causes 
of  a  pecuniary  character,  or  been  engen^lered  by 
jealousy  and  pKjudice,  thatjaundiceof  the  mind 
which  is  so  likely  to  discolour  ev«ry  object  of 
dislike.  The  divine  command  to .  love  even 
enemies,  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  ^the  peaceable 
nature  and  loveliness  of  the  religion  of  the  Lojrd 
Jesus  Christ,  and  if  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  love  God 
whom  we  have  not  seeti  ?  or  how  shall  we 
obtain  the  character  of  peace  makers,  and  enjoy 
the  blessinss  resting  upon  auch  ?  The  sublime 
language  of  the  Psalmist  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  blessedness  of  that  Christian  harmony  which 
is  the  legitimafe  effect  of  practical  conformity  to 
Tital  Christianit}\  <*  Behold  how  good  and  hdw 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  toge^ier  in 
unity;  it  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  ofZion,  for  there 
the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing  even  life  for 

^  evermore." 

While  Israel  abode  in  ihci.r  tents  according,  to 
their  tribes,  lliey^were  represented  as  being  in 
flifety;  it  was  Said  of  them  in  figurative  language, 
as  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  trees  of 
lign  aloes,  which  the  Loixl  hath  planted;  as  cedar 
trees  beside  the  water  courses,  «nd  that  no  divina- 
tion should  prevail  against  them.  '  ^ 

Let  us,  dear  Friends,  reverently  seek  to  dwell 
in  the  tent  of  safety ;  however  varied  Our  situa- 
tion in  life,  and  however  diversified  .bur  , trials 
and  temptations  may  be,  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  is  the  safe  tent,  and  ai  we  seek  to  abide 
there,  it  will  afford  shelter  from  the  lieat,  and  a 
covert  from  the  storm  and  we  shall  be  blessed 
with  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  prophetic 
^eclaratioh-ip-"  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion, .a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  sure  foundation, 
upon  this  foundation  the  church.and  its  members 
must  stand  in  order  to  be  safe."  Composed,  as 
all  religions  associations  are,  of  finite  and  frail 
beings,  who  hokl  their  treasure  in  earthern  ves- 

-  selsf  weakness  and  imperfection  have  sometimes 
been  manifested  in  the  church.  It  was,  to  some 
extent,  in  the'morning  of  our  society  when  the 
light  of  triith  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre^ 
and  when  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  faithful* 
servant  of  Christ,  George  Fo:t,  and  his  fellow 
labourers  id  the  Gospel,  many  were  gathered,  as 
we  believe,  to  this  sure  foundation  laid  in  Zion. 
Btit  strange  as  it  may  seem,  «veR  then  a  restless 
spirit  manifested  itseli^  showing  that  it  was  im- 
patient of  control,  and  assuming  a  very  high 
standard  of  refined  spirituality.  Some  were  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
that  order  and  discipline  which  the  founder,  qf 
the  Society  saw  to  be  necessary—and  insubor- 


dination followed  in  the  train.  But  in  process 
of  time,  by  the  untiring  eneigy  of  faithful  Fheads, 
sustained  as  they  were  by  the  power  of  troth, 
the^  infant  Society  was  restored  to  order ;  aad 
such  has  always  been  the  effect  when  the  subor- 
dinate branches  of  the  body  have  failed  to  yield 
a  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  it  Our 
Christian  discipline,  founded  in  the  wisdoia  of 
truth,  to  (>e  as  a  hedge  of  preservation  around 
us,  must  be  sustain^  by  every  branch  of  the 
body,  oi"  confusion,  perhaps  anarchy,  will  ensue; 
and  as  the  discipline  is  believed  to  be  sofficient 
for  every  exigency  that  may  occur,  if  it  is  ad- 
minij^tered  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  sound 
discretion^  it  will  be  highly  dangerous  to  strike 
out  into  a  new  path,  to  obtain  the  object  of  our 
wishes.  If  any  of  us  should  suppose,  though 
we. trust  It  will  scarcely  be  assiimed,  that  we  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  deeplj 
reflect,  that  a  sole9[in  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
us,  and  that  our  claim  must  he  sustained  by  the 
constant  manifestation  of  a  Christian  spirit,  asd 
of  that  "  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  and  that 
never  faileth/*  - 

Our  dear  absent  Friends  have  been  remem- 
bered with  Christian  affection  and  with  solici- 
tude, that  we  may  all  reverently  and  abidingly 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlast- 
ing strength,  it  was  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  what-  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  com- 
fort of  them  might  have  nope.-r-Ii  is  bcl'ieTed 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  comfort  and  the 
increase  of  spiritual  strength,  if  it  were  the  daily 
practice  in  Friends'  families  to  devote  a  little 
time  with  their  children  in  silent  retirement, 
wailing  on  the  Lord,  and  reading  suitable  por- 
tions of  the  Scri  ptu  res .  Such  a  course,  if^ursu- 
ed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  from  a  sense  of 
our  constant  dependence  on  Him,  must  have  an 
humbling  and  encouraging  «ffei*t  on  the  minds 
of  parents,  and  would  teach  a.  lesson  of  qaiet 
submission  calctilated  to  prepare  children  fur  the 
attendance  of  religious  nieetings  ;  and  we  would 
indulge  the  cheering  hope  that  their  minds  would 
be  enlightened  to  understand  the  nature  of  Divine 
worship,  and  that  secreit  communion  with  our 
Father  in  Heaven  that  constitutes  it  A  referent 
sense  of  our  dependence  on  that  Holy  Being, 
who  has  been  emphatically  styled  the  Father  of 
lights,  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God,  from 
whom  we  receivie  all  our  blessings,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  wean  from  the  spirit  of  this  world  and 
the  gro>eUipg  pursuits  thereof^  and  enlist  oor 
hearts  and  affections  in  that  cause  which  is  dignifi- 
ed <^ith  immortality  and  crowned  with  eternal  life 

The  present  is  a  day  of  great  commotion  a 
the  world.  Nations  and  -  kingdoms  are  shaken 
to  the  base^  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  lan- 
guage were  about  to  be  fulfilled— "I  willove^ 
turn,  overturn,  overturn,  until  He  come  whose 
right  it  is  to  riile."  Christian  communities  ait 
also  shaken  by^dissensions— a  sanguinaiy  «» 
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desolating  war  has  been  prosecuted  by  tbe  rulers 
of  bur  beloved  country — great  numbers  of  our 
citizens,  a«  well  as  those  of  Mexico,  have  fallen 
victims  to  this  cruel  scourge.  Dear  Friends,  the 
view  is  solemn  and  affecting.  May  we  seek  so 
to  live  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  spurit, 
that  we  may  be  preserved  from  any  of  these 
thing^.  While  the  pot-sherds  of  the  ^arth  are 
dashing  a^inst  each  other,  be  if  our  hapf^y  case 
to  know  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet  habitation,  a 
tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,  none  of 
whose  stakes  'sbill  ever  be  removed,  nor  her 
cords  broken. 

And  may  onr  beloved  young  Friends,  by  faith- 
fulness to  the  inshining  of  Divine  light  in  Uieir 
hearts,  become  so  established  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  as  in  their  lives  and  conversation  nobly  to 
uphold  our  Christian  testimony  against  wars 
and  fightings  and  contention  of  ev^ry  kind,  say- 
ing, ia  the  expressive  language  of  condutst,  we 
cannot  contribute  to  that  i/iprfare,  where  garments 
are  rolled  in  blood,  because  the  kingdom  Of  onr 
Divine  Master  is  not  of  this  world. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  farewell.  May  the  God 
of  peace  be  with  Us,  sanctify  all  hi^  dispensations 
to  our  benefit,  a^d  cause  us,  through  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  to.tealixe  the  excellency  of  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  Peace. 

Signed  on  behalf  Of  the  Meeting, 

RicBaRO  MoTT,  Clerk,  this  year. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  SUMMER. 

The  seed,  weighing  only  a  few  grains,  which 
we  threw  into  the  earth  In  spring,  has  now  be- 
come a  plant  of  several  ounces  weight.  Whence 
comes  tbe  adoltional  bulk,^  aiid  of  what  does  it 
consist  ?  ^  The  pale  vernal  flowers  of  a  month 
or  two  ago  have  now*  given  place  to  others  of 
rich  and  glowing  hue.  What  causes  the  change  ? 
Has  the  flushed  ^etal  some  mystic  sympathy 
with  the  ruddy  cheek  ?  And  if  so,  on  what 
principle  do  men  and  plants  alike  draw  health 
and  beauty  from  the  influences  bf  summer?  Such 
questions  cannot  fail  to  suggest  themselves  at 
the  present  season ;  and  they  are  answered  in  a 
▼ery  9greeable  manner  in  a  volume  to  which  we 
wish  to  draw  oar  readers'  attention,  treating  of 
those  natural  plienomena  of  the  year  wiiich 
admit  of  iiiterpretation  by  chemical  science. 

A  vegetable,  and  the  generality  of  vegetable 
products,  such  as  iignin  or  woody  fibre,  sugar, 
and  starcli,  are  found,  oh  analysis,  to  be  com- 
posed, one-half  of,  carbon,  and  4)ne-half  of  the 
constituents  of  water— oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
An  average-sized  oak,  therefore,,  weighing  about 
six  tons,  contains  three  ions  of  carbon ;  and 
the  half  million  tons  of  ^ugar  consumed  annually 
by  the  population  of  E^urope,  contain  a  qusirter 
of  a  million  tons  of.  carbon.  One's  first  idea  is,, 
that  this  enormous  quantity  of  a  solid  element 
must  be  derived  from  the  solid  earth ;  but  che- 
mistry demonstrates  that  the  earth  loaes  no  con- 


siderable weight  through  the  gifowth  of  plants. 
The  following  experiment  is  conclusive  :— 
*•  Two  hundred  })9unds  of  earth  Were  dried  iu 
an  oven,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  large  earthen- 
ware viessel ;  the  earth  was  then  moistened  with 
rain-water,  and  a  willow  tme,  weighing  five 
pounds,  was  planted  therein. ^During  the  space 
of  five  yea^s,  the  earth  was  carefully  watered 
wfth  rain-water,  or  pure  water ;  the  willow  grew 
and  flourished ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
being  mixed  with  fresh  earth,  or  dust  blown 
upon  it  by  the  winds,  it  was  covered  with  a 
metal  plate^  perforated  with'  a  great  number  of 
small  holes,  suitable  for  the  free  admission  of 
air  only.  Aflter  growing  in  the  earth  for  ^ve 
years,  the  willow  tree  was  removed,  and  found 
to  weigh  one  hundred  and  aixty-nine  pounds, 
and  about  three  ounces ;  the  leaves  which  fell 
from  the  tree  every  autumn  were  not  included 
in  this  weight.  The  earth  was  then  removed 
from  the  vesseU  again  dried  in  die  oven,  and 
afterwards  weighed ;  it  was  discovered  to  have 
lost  only  about  tw  enounces  of  its  original  height; 
thus  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  of  Iignin 
or  woody  fibre,  bark,  roots,  Ac,  were  certainly 
produced— but  from  what  source?" 

Aye,  from  what. source?  The  chemist  who 
made  this  remarkable  experiment  concluded, 
almost  as  a  n^ntter  of  course,  that  the  tree  de- 
rived the  increase  in  its  contents  frotn  water,  the 
only  obvious  source ;  and  it  was  lefl  >>  succeed- 
ing inquirers  to  ascertain  that  it  is  from  the  thin 
air  we  breathe  that  the  solid  element  is  obtained 
which  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  this  element  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  chemist  knows;  because  he  is  able  to 
decompose  its  carbonic  acid,  and  produce  the 
solid  carbon  i  but  be  likewise  knows  that  the 
same  process  is  performed  by  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  in  so  admirably  perfect  a  manner,  as  to 
shame  his  highest  skill. 

The  enormous  supply  of  carbon  existing  in 
the  air  is  constantly  kept  up  by  the  respiration 
of  men.  and  animals,  and  varioua  other  processes. 
'^The  volnitie  or  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  a  healthy  adult  individual  in  twenty-four 
hours,  amounts  to  about  15^000  cubic  inches, 
containing  about  2(K)0  grains  of  carbon,  or  about 
six  ounces,  or  to  between  37  and  88  pounds, 
from  every  hupdrej  persons ;  ao  that  assuming 
37  pounds  as  the  average,  one  million  of  human 
berags  would  thus  exhale  into  the  surrounding 
air  a  compound  containing  no  less  than  370,000 
pounds,  or  upwards  of  165  tons  of  carbon  I" 
The  Carbonic  acid  so  exhaled  is  in  itself  poison* 
ous,  ^ut  its  bad  eflects  are  neutralised  to  a  certain 
extent  by  its  diflfusion  through  the  atmosphere 
(constitutmg  not  more  than  l-2000th  part  of  any 
given  amount  of  atmospherio  air,)  while  it  is 
continually  decomposed  4}y  the  plants^  which 
absorb  it  into  their  system  as  food,  retaining  the 
carbon,  and  ;emitting  again  the  oxygen,BO  as  to 
purify  the  atmosphere  while  sustaining  them- 
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selves.  This  was  demonstrated  long  ago  by 
experiment.  Insert  a  lighted  '  wax  taper  in  a 
bottle,  and  keep  it  there  tili  the  flame  dies  for 
want  of  nourishment;  withdraw  the  extinguished 
taper,  introducing  instantly  in  its  stead  a  sprig  or 
two  pf  growing  mint,  and  putting  the  stopper  in 
the  botUe,  place  Pin  the  sunshine.  «*  The  9oni- 
bustion  of  the  taper  in  the  confined'  portion  of 
the  air  has  withdrawn  the  greater  portion  of  iis 
oxygen,  and  formed  carbonic  acid,  and  liberated 
nitrogen;  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  excite  the 
leaves  of  the  mint  to  decompose  the  carbonic 
acid,  to  secrete  its  carbon,  and  to  liberate  oxygen, 
which,  blending  with  the  unaltered  nitrogen, 
will  restore  the  contents  of  the  bdtile  to  their 
original  condition :  this  fact  is  proved  by  removing 
the  stopper  after  a  .few  days,  and  again  intro- 
ducing the  lighted  taper;  it  will  then  burn,  as  it 
did  at  the  ouUet  of  the  experiment."  Thus  it 
appears  to  be  the  task  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  sustain  the  uniform  balance  of  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere.,  ** From  these  discoveries, 
we  are  assured  that  no  vegetable  grows  in  vain ; 
but  that,  from  the  oak  of  the  forest  to  the  grass 
of  the  field,  ^very  individual  plant  is  secvioeable 
to  mankind  { if  not  always  distinguished  by  some 
private  virtue,  yet  malung  a  part  of  the  whole 
which  cleanses  and  purifies  the  atmosphere^  In 
this  the  fragrant  rose  and  deadly  nightshade  co- 
operate ;  nor  is  the  herbage  nor  the  woods  that 
flourish  in  the  most  remote  and  unpeppled  regions 
unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we  to  them »  considering 
how  constantly  the  winds  convey  to  them  our 
vitiated  air  for  our  relief  and  their  nourishment." 

We  have  said  that  the  bottle  must  be  placed 
in  the  sunshine;  and  without  this,  the  mint 
could  not  receive  the  necessary  stimulus  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  Shut  up  a  plant 
in  darkness  for  a  few  days, and  although  enjoying 
its  usual  share  of  heat,  air,  and  water,  it  becomes 
languid  and  pale ;  restore  it  to  the  sunshine,  and 
in  a  few  hours  it  will  regain  health  and  verdancy. 
But  the  nature  of  the  agency  of  solar  light  is  not 
understood.  •  ^*  Thus  some  leaves  are  acid  in  the 
morning,  tasteless,  at  noon,  and  bitter  at  night ; 
«ome  flowers  ar^  white  or  blae^  a(:cording  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light ;  matly  fruits  are  more  acid 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening ;  some  flowers 
expand  their  petals  to  meet  the  sunshine,  others 
elose  them  against  its  power.''  The  -portion  of 
a  peach  which  is  fully  exposed  to  th6  light  is  of 
a  crimson  hue,  while  the  rest  is  pale-green  and 
yellow.  The  taste  of  the  former  >is  the  more  I^s- 
cious,  because  light  has  there  stimulated  the 
elaboration  of  most  sugar;  and  on  this  principle 
we  can  account  for  the  extreme  ^sweetnes^  of 
the  fruits  of  a  southern  climate. 

Some  plants,  hpwev^,  are  rendered  less  fit 
for  food  by  having  too  much  light  when  growing. 
The  stem  of  celery,  for  instance,  must  be  covered 
with  earth,  in  order  to;  become  blanched  and 
aromatic ;  and  lettuces  must  be  tied,  to  insure  a 
white  and  wholesome  heart.     The  portipn  oi 


the  celery  that  remains  above  ground,  and  the 
exterior  leaves  of  the  lettuce,  Are  green,  bitter, 
and  unwholesome^ 

A  striking  analogy,  as  regards  the  influent  of 
light,  may  be  traced  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  A  ruddy  mountaineer,  if 
imnaured  in  a  dungeon,  becomes  pale  and  sickly 
-even  with  a  proper  supply  of  food;  while  the 
usual  pallor  of  the  miner  is  partially  removed  by 
occajdlonal  excursions  into  the  light  of  day. 
Neither  men  nor  plantu  flourish  in  murky  situa- 
tions or  impure  air :  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Jarge  cities,  we  find  more  commonly 
than  otherwise,  pale  faces  and  withered  leaves. 
The  analogy  between,  animal  and  vegelable  life 
goes  iStfll  (arther;  for  the  poisons  that  destroy  a 
man,  will  destroy  a  plant.  If  we  take  white 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  blue  vitriol,  pnissic 
acid,  or  opium,  and  dissolve  them  in  water,  the 
solution  applied  to  th^  roots  of  a  plant  will  cause 
it  to  droop  ahd  die.  Beans  so  treated  with  white 
arsenic  faded  in  a  fevp  hours,  then  became 
yellow^  and  were  dead  in  three  dayv.  A  lilac 
was  killed  by  the  introdootion  of  some  of  the 
solid  poison  into  a  cut  made  in  one  of  its 
branches.  Prussic  acid  was  fatal  to  a  succulent 
plant,  in  a  single  day,  and  spirits  of  wine  in  a 
few  honrs«  That  these  substauces  really  acta* 
poisons,  by  entei*iqg  into  the  circulation  of  the 
plant,  is  demonstrable  in  the 'case  of  blue  vitriol. 
Cut  tiirough  the.  stem  of  the  plant  that  has  been 
killed  by  this  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  clean 
steel  knife,  and  you  will  see  bright  metallic 
copper  revived  on  the  blade. — Gri0hs^  Ckm- 
try  of  ih^  Four  Seasons. 

^      (To  beContiiMedO 


PROTESTANT.  SISTERHOODS. 

(Abridged  froi^  th«  Edinburg  Keview.) 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  close  to 
the  BarriJje  de  Charenton,  which  leads  to  the 
French  '  Bethlehem,'— on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  one  of  the  great  work- 
shops of  Parisian  industry, — in  a  quarter  which, 
though  poorly  peopled,  is  elevated,  wide,  and 
airy,  and  in  one  of  the  widest  and  airiest  streets 
of  that  quarter,  the  Rue  de.  Reuilly,— is  situate 
a  remarkable  institution.  It  is  one  which  has 
attracted  no  small  share  of  attention  amoQg  the 
more  earnest  and  ^  philanthropic  portion  of 
French  society,  together  with  not  a  little  envy 
and  calumny,  ai^d  which,  as  a  necessary  consi*- 
quence,  has  awakened  enthusiastic  sympathy 
ahd  support : — it  is  called  the  Institute  of  Dea- 
conesses, or  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity-  .  *  The 
Institute  of  Deaconesses'  (says  the  first  anicleof 
it^  Statutes]  *  is  a  free  association,  having  for  its 
object  the  instructing  and  directing,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  active^  charity,  such  Protestant  womea 
as  shall  deyot^  themselves  within  its  bosom  to 
the  relief  of  bodily  and  spiritual  miserv,  and 
particularly  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  young, 
and  the  poor.' 
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Its  existence  dates  from  the  year  1841.  It 
owes  its  foundation  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
French  Church, — a  child  of  the  quick-minded, 
warm-hearted  south,  Antoine  Vermeil :  who, 
after  fulfilling  for  many  years  the  arduous  and 
conspicuous  functions  of  the  Protestant  ministry 
at  Bordeaux,  accepted,  spme  years  back,  a  still 
more  ai:duous  and  conspicuous  post  at  Paris. 
Here  it  was,  that  be  was  enabled  to  realize  a 
long-cherished  idea,  and  to  do  so  in  conjunction 
with  a  worthy  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
(one  borrowed,  indeed,  as  it  were,  by  her  from 
her  Calrinist  sister,)  M.  Vallette.  The  institu- 
tion haa  since  grown  up,  under  the  joint  and 
harmonious  patronage  of  the  two  established 
Protestant  churches  of  France  (represented  in 
its  Council,. the  one  by,  a  President,  M.  Ver- 
meil ;  the  other  by  a  Vice  President,  M.  Val* 
lette  ;j  swelling  from  a  mere  ^  house  to  a  vast 
establishment,  and'  from  a  Refuge  for  Female 
Penitents  to  a  complete  Normal  School  of  Fe- 
male Charity,  which  embraces  atonce  the  three 
great  works  of  Education,  Physical  Relief,  and 
Moral  Reformation. 

The  present  buildings,  we  have  said,  are  ex* 
tensive ;  a  good  frontage' on  the  street,  two  lonig 
wings,  and  fit  very  large  gar^e.n  behind.  To 
the  facade  and  wings  correspond  respectively, 
more  or  less  exactly^  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  Institute — the  Hospital,  the' School,  and 
the  Penitentiary^  To  the  left  stands  the  School, 
which,  together  with  the  *  Crfeche,'  its  adjunct^ 
provides  for  the  early  care  and  education  of  in-* 
fants  of  both  sexes,  and  for  the  complete  educa- 
tion and  training  of  girls  until  the'  age  of"  eighteen. 
The  Creche  is  small  \  the  Infant  School,  on  the 
other  hand,  numbers  209  childreii  of  both  sexes 
on  its  lists,  of  whom  from  90  to  120  are  daily 
present;  singularly  plain-looking  generally  to 
an  English  pye,  but  for  the  most  part  M  and 
happy.  Next  comes  the  Upper  School,  for 
girls  only,  on  the  monitorial  system,  comprising 
about  90  pupils^  of  whAm  about  60  are  day 
scholars,  and  the  remaining  30  belong  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  establishment.  Here 
education  is  carried  on,  as  far  as  is  practicable ; 
and  not  only  the  general  principles  of  religioh, 
but  its  distinctive  dogmas,  begin  to  be  taught. 
Nevertheless,  maqy  Roman  Cathplic  mothers 
have  been  so  struck  with  the  advantages  which 
their  children  have  derived-  from  the  Infant 
School,  that  they  have  solicited  their  admission 
to  the  Upper  School ;  which  implies  as  many 
conversions  from  Romanism^  not  made  by  any 
proselytising  spirit,  but  through  the  mere  influ-» 
ence  of  a  good  and  holy  example.  No  child,  it 
may  be  added,  is  admitted  to  either  of  these 
schools,  the  InCemt  or  the  Upper,  without  the 
written  consent  of  its  parents  j  if  Roman  Catho- 
lics, testifying  that  they  are  aware  of  the  Pro- 
testant character  of  the  Institute.    And  yet,  of 


the  infant  pupils,  upwards  of  three-fourths  belong 
to  Roman  Catholic  families. 

Beyond  the  Upper  Schpol  is  the  'Atelier 
d'Apprentissage,'  or  Training  Establishment,  for 
girls  only,  who  afe  trained  up  in  it,  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  eighteen,  either  aa 
servants  or  as  wol-kwomen ;  their  intellectual 
and  religious  education  keeping  pace  with  their 
apprenticeship  to  labour.  .  Speaking  of  female 
apprentices  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mr. 
Vermeil  observes,  ihii  '  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
dangers  for  young  workwomen  in  Paris,  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  apprenticeship  establishments,  where 
so  manjr  evil  examples  attend  them,  so  many 
temptations,  so  many  pernicious  influences  -,  emd 
this  particularly  at  the  period  when  religious 
education  19  usually  imparted.^  The  same  evilg 
are  deeply  felt  in  London. 

A  link  between  the  School  and  the  Hospital 
is  afforded  by  the  Infirmary  for  Scrofulous  chil- 
dren. The  effects  produced  in  this  department 
by  pure  air,  wholesome  and  abundant  food,  and 
kind  attention,  are  perfectly  marvellous.^ 

Next  comes  a  small  Hospital,  occupying  the 
street-fronts^e.  It  contains  separate  wards  for 
men,  women  and  childreh, — 115  patients  were 
admitted  to  it  in  lS46-^7,  besides  the  dispensing 
of  gratuitous  advice  to  out^door  patients,  and 
the  vaccination  of  childrei^,  all,  of  course,  by 
competent  medical  officers.  So  long  as  Protes*. 
tant  Sisters  are  excluded  from  hospitals  which 
Protestant  money ,  contributes  to  support,  so 
long  will .  this  branch  .  of  the  establishment 
(which  is  not,  however,  proposed -to  be  much 
extended)  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
training  of  the  Deaconesses,  as  hospital  and 
family  nurses,  to  those  duties,  by  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  "  Sceurs  de  Charite*'  have  been 
rendered  ikmous.  The  hospital  is  not  entirely 
gratuitous :  but  the  poor  are  admitted  at  reduced 
prices,  descending  as  low  as  1  fir.  a  day,  or  a 
thir^  of  the  average  cost  of  each  patient.  An 
ingenious  system  has,  however, been  established, 
that  of  the  patronage  of  beds ;  by  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  subscribers  agree  to  contribute,  if 
called  upon,  2  fr.  each  a  month;  this,  with  the 
slight, acknowledgment  almost  invariably  made 
by  the  patient  himself  or  by  his  special  pro- 
tector, is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  total  ex* 
penditure. 

Passing  through  a  pleasant  little  chapel, 
\^here  divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
and  a^  school  is  hqld,you  enter  the  Penitentiary, 
if  we  may  80  Call  it,  which  is  divided  into  three 
entirely  distinct  parts, — the  Refuge,  the  Re- 
treat (i^e^mt^e,)  and  the  School  of  Discipline 
{Disctplinaire,)  The  former,  containing  twenty- 
five  cells,  is  destined  to  penitent  females  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion  on  their  dismissal  from 
prison,  or  who,  desirous  of  themselves  to  aban* 
don  the  path  of  vice,  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  sum  of  800  fr.  (12/.) 
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The  second  branch  is  that  of  the  ^  Retenue,!' 
destined  originally  for  ^ris  under  age,  con- 
victed hy  a  judicial  sentence,  or  (according  to 
a  peculiar  provision  of  the  French  law)  .confined* 
judicially  on  their  parents'  demand.  But  an 
asylum  for  the  former  class  of  minprs  having 
been  opened  at  Ste.  Foye  Ta  reformatory  insti-» 
tution  for  Protestants,  on  tne  model  of  that  of 
Mettray,)  it  is  intended  from  henceforth  to  con- 
fine the  efforts  of  the  Deaconesses  to  the  latter 
class  of  girls,  who  were  hitherto  sent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  of  St!  Michel. 

The  <<  Disci plinaire,"  again,  is  intended  to 
receive  25  girls  of  from  7  to  15  years  of  age, 
of  vicious  or  stubborn  dispositions.  This  is. 
found  to  be  the  most  toilsome  and  unattractive 
department  in  the  Institute.  The  poor  children^, 
who  are  admitted^  into  it,  are  mostly  narrow- 
minded  as  well  as  evil-hearted;  and  the  Sisters 
observe  that  the  <*  germs  of  sin  are  marvellously 
fostered  by  a  certain  want  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment,^' V  There  can  be  no  question  at  any 
period  of  life  of  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
though  especially  true  of  youth— "  Narrow- 
mindedness  tends  to  wickedness." 

It  is;  the  nature  of  rational  and  systematic 
charity,  not  only. to  be  always  making  for  itself 
more  work,  indoors  or  out,  but  to  form  and  en- 
courage others  to  similar  exertions.  Already 
other  Protestant  establishments,  charitable  or 
otherwise,  are  springing  up  arouod  them:  as,  a 
higher  Protestant  girls'  school,  a  primary  sbfaool 
for  Protestant  bdys,  a  cheap  lodging-house  for 
the  poor,  a  home  for  Protestant  servants  out  of 
place.  All  these  are  unconnected,  except  by 
sympathy,  with  the  Institute;  but  within  its 
bosom  there  have  already  risen  up.  both  a  class 
of  pupils,  who,  without  seeking  to  become 
Deaconesses,  come  to  ptudy  in  the  difTereht 
fields  of  charitable  ai^tivity  which  it  opens  to 
them,  and  also  a  class  of  nurses  for  the  siek^  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  actual  Deaconesses. 

It  is  almost  incredible  ;-^but  the  whole  of 
these  various  functions  are  performed  by  a  per- 
gonnel  of  eighteen  Sisters,  of  whom  six  are  only 
candidates,  or  «  aspirantes."  And,  what  with 
a  staff  so  limited,  «eems  still  more  wonderful, 
the  Institute  has  already  sent  forth  Deaconesses 
from  time  to  time,  to  superintend  charitable 
institutions  in  the  provinces ;  for  example  to  a 
Hospital  at  Montpellier. .  Though,  of  course, 
with  a  central  development  so  great,  there  can 
be  scarcely  ever  any  Sisters  to  spare  to  the  dis- 
tant applications  which  are  constantly  coming  in. 

The  Sisters  belong  to  all  ranks  of  society ; 
there  are  farm-servants  and  teachers,  shepherd 
girls  and  ladies.  They  come  from  various  peirts 
of  France,  though  mostly  from  the  South. 
Provence  furnishes  the  admirable  Directing 
Sister,  one  of  the  two  master-minds  of  the  esta- 
blishment.    One  Sister  is  an  Englishwoman. 

The  general  admiaifltration  of  the  Institute  is 


vested  in  a  Directing  Council,  composed  of  two 
ministers  of  either  church,  of  the  Directing 
Sister,  and  or  from  four  to  six  ladies:  and  it  is 
itself  superintended  by  a  *.'  Camite  de  turveU" 
hnce^**  composed  of  from  three  to  five  lay  menn 
bers.  Subordinate  to  this  central  goyernmeDt, 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  Institution  form, 
as  it  were,  so  many  federate  states,  each  di- 
rected by  a  separate  committee  of  ladies. 

,[Tp  be  eontinued.] 
8LAVBRY. 

Albert  Barnes,  jn  hia  work  on  Slavery,  after 
descanting  upon   the  history  of  emancipatioo 
among  the  Quakers,  says— ••  Now  here,  1  am 
persuaded,  is  a  wise  model  for  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christian  men,  and  the  true  idea  of  all 
successful  efibrts  for  the  removal  of  this  great 
evil  from  the  land.     Let  ail  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations but  follow  the  simple  example  of 
the  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  slavery  would 
soon  come  to  an  end.    There  is  not  vitiQ  energy 
enough ;  there  is  not  power  of  irambeis  and  iaflo- 
ence  enongh  ou|  of  the  diurch  to  sustain  it  Let 
every %religious  denommation  in  the  land  detach 
itself  from  all  connection  with  slavei^^  withoot 
saying  a  word  against  othera ; '  let  Uie  time  come, 
when,  in  all  the  mighty  denominations  of  Chm- 
tians,  it  can   be   announced   that  the  e\il  has 
ceased  with  them  foret^er,  and  let  the  voice  from 
each  denomination  be  lifted  up  in  kind,  but  firm 
and  solemn  testimony  againat  the  Bystcm— wiih 
no  mealy  Words ;  with  no  attempt  at  apology ; 
with  no  wish  to  blink  it ;  with  no  effort  to  throw 
the  sacred  shield  of  religion  over  so  great  an 
evil— and  the  work  is  done*    There  is  no  public 
sentiment  in  this  land — there  could  be  none 
created,  that  would  resist  the  power  of  such  trtr 
timony.     There  is  no  power  out  of  the  church 
that  could  sustain  slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  not 
sustained  in  it.     Not  a  blow  need  be  struck, not 
an  unkind  word  need  h6  uttered,  no  roan's  mo- 
livee  need  be  impunged ;  no  man's  proper  rights 
invaded.  .  All  that  is  needful  is,  for  each  Chris- 
tian man,  and  for  every  Christian  church,  to 
stand  up  in  the  sacred  majesty  of  such  a  solemn 
testimony  ;.  to  free  themselves  from  ^l  connec- 
tion with  the  evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberate 
voice  to  ilie  world,  and  ike  work  will  be  doner 


JUDGE  HALE'S  TESTIMONY, 
TO  THE  INDWSLUNO  FOWBR  OF  THE  SFIKITOr  009. 
'<<  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpftb  car  infirmity: 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  forms  we  oflg«: 
but  the  Spirit  itself  raaketh  intercession  for  ns  witt 
groanings  whic^b  cannot  be  uttered." — Ron.  viii.  26. 

^hey  who  truly  fear  Go'd  have  a  Mciel 
guidance  from  a  higher  wisdom  than  what  if 
barely  human,  namely,  the  Spirit  of  truth  and 
goodness;  which  does  really*  though  secietlji 
prevent  and  direct  them.  Any  maji  that  sin- 
ely  fears  Almighty  God,  and  calla  and  idi^ 
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upon  him  for  his  direction,  has  it  as  really  as  a 
son  has  the  couhsel  and  direction  of  his  father: 
and  though  the  voice  be  'not  audible,  nor  dis- 
cernible by  sense,  yet  it  is  equally  as  real  as  if 
a  man  heard  a  voice,  saying,  *•  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  iu*^ 

Though  this  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God 
is  principally  seen  in  matters  relating  to  the  good 
of  the  soul,  yet  even  in  the  concerns  of  this  life 
a  good  man,  fearing  God  and  begging  his  di- 
rection, will  very  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  find 
it:  Proverbs  iii.  5^  6;  Psalm  xjxvii.  9.  lean 
call  my  own  experience  to  witness,  that,  even  in 
the  temporal  affairs  df  my  own  life,  t  have  never 
been  disappointed  of  the  best  direction,  when  I 
have,  in  nuitiility  and  sincerity,  implored  it. 

The  observance  of  the  ^secret  admonition  of 
this  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hei^rt,  is  an  effectual 
means  to  our  holiness ;  amd  the  more  it  is  at- 
tended to,  the  more  it  will  be  conversant  with 
our  souls,  for  our  instructions  In  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  it  will  be  our  counsellor;  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  it  will  be  our  strengtl^;  and 
grace  sufficient  for  us;  jn  the  midst  of  troubles, 
it  will  be  our  light  and  our  comforter. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to.  enjoy  the  presence 
of  this  good  Spirit,  till  we  are  dteeply  sensible  of 
our  own  emptiness  and  nothingness,  and  our 
minds  are  thereby  brought  down  and  laid  in  the 
dust.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  indeed  a  humblmg 
spirit,  the  more  we  have  of  it,  the  more  humble 
we  shall  be  :>and  it  is  a  sign  that  either  we  have 
it  not,  or  that  it  is  yet  overpowered  by  our  cor- 
ruptions, if  our  heart  be  still  haughty. 

Attend,  therefore,  to  the  secret  persuasions 
and  dissuasions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  beware 
of  quenching  or  grieving  it.  This  wind  that 
blows  where  it  lists,  if  shut  out  or  resisted,  may 
never  breathe  upon  us  again,  |^ut  leave  us  to  be 
hardened  in  our  sins.  If  observed  and  obeyed, 
it  will,  on  all  occasions,  be  our  )i)onttor  and  di- 
rector. When  we  g^'  out,  it  will  lead  us ;  when 
we  sleep,  it  will  keep  us ;  and  when  we  awake, 
it  will  talk  witii  us.  ' 

These  are  faithful,  weighty,  tmd  true  sayings- 
happy  are  thos^e  that  witness  them  so  to  be. 

THE  PHILOSOPiSY  OF  LABOUB. 

In  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of  labour,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view  that  the  increase 
of  trade  and  manufactures  tends,  not  directly,  but 
only  indirectly,  to  the  increase  of  food.  What-, 
ever  tends  to  augment  the  proportionate  number 
of  unproductive  labourers  in  i  community,  oY 
even  those  labourers  ^ho  produce  only  super- 
fluities, has,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  subdivide 
the  consumable  produce  into  increasing  small 
portions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out 
the  exact  limica.  bet  ween  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
but  Christianity  that  would  regulate  them.*  It 
would  also  be  rather  odious  to  attempt  to  define 


who  are.  and  whp  are  not  producers,  as  there  are 
few- who  are  not  so,  in  degree,  at  .some  time  or 
other.    Possibly,  the  only  class  who  are  not,  are 
soldiers;  they  are  lai^e  consumers  and  wasters  of 
the  productions  of  labour,  and    very  rarely,  if 
ever,  producers.     It  has  been  ^usdy  observed, 
that  Government  can  do  but. little,  actively,  in 
assisting  the  working  and  commercial  classes ; 
but  that  it  might  oflen  do  a  great  deal  for  them, 
by  leaving  th^m^at  full  liberty  to  develope  their 
own  resources.     While  a  country  is  continually 
progressing,  either  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
or  commerce,  it  will,  seldom  feel  much  pressure, 
except  from  impolilic  restrictions.     In  a  com- 
mercial country,  like  England,  unless  there  is  a 
continually  increasing  trade,  or  a  prevalence  of 
prudential  habits,  that    induce  individuals  to 
make  provision  in  plenti/ul  times  for  those  of 
scarcity,  it  is  evident  that,  (when  any  stagnatioa 
occurs,  from  a  change  in  fashion,  or  even  a  ces- 
sation of  incre^e  in  trade  equivalent  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  distress  will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence.    A  large  proportion  of  those 
workmen  who  are  able  to  get  high  wages,,  either 
work  but  a  few  days  in  the  week,' or,  if  they 
work  the  whole  week,  spend  all  their  wages  ia 
the  week,  frequently  beforehand,  and  often  much 
of  it  in  strong  drink.     In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, there  are  numerous  families  yfhoi  can  earu 
more  than  many  persons  who  live  genteelly  on 
a  small  property,  or  a  little  business  or  profession, 
and  who  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  contribute  to 
various   charitable  institutions.     And  yet  these 
operatives  spend  all  their  earnings  on  themselves; 
and  when  their  supply  is  stopped,  from  any  of 
those  causes  which  constantly  arise,  they  are  im- 
mediately plunged  into  all  the  distresses  of  pov- 
erty, and  become  dependent  on  charity.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  of  so  great  importance  for 
the  Jecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  labour  to  in- 
culcate, and  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  work* 
ing  classes,  as  the  principle,  that  their  chief  de- 
pendence, unde^r  divine  Providence,  must  be 
upon  themselves,  in  their  individual  capacity-— 
tlikt  times  of  depression  aAd  scarcity  will  inevi- 
tably occur — and  that,  unless  they  are  provident 
when  they  are  in  full  work,  ^nd  makfB  some  re- 
serve for  such  times,  neither  governmental  mea- 
sures, nor  higher  wages,  nor  any  regulations 
which  their  employers  might  make,  can  possibly 
furnish  «  remedy  for  their  difficulties. — Uni* 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
This  Institution  was  opened,  on  Fourth  day,  the 
10th  inst.  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  Friends, 
and  of  those  professin*  with  them,  who  desire 
their' children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  principles  and  testimonies.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  period  at  whieh  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  resumpttioQ  of  the  school  were  made 
and  the  brief  notice  given  to  those  who  designed| 
entering  student^  the  Managers  have  decided  to 
admit  suitable  applicants  at  any  time  during  the 
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present  Sammer  Term~rit  be'ng  understood  that 
the  rule  which  limits  Admission  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terms  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  add  reeded  to 
Lindley  M.  Moore^ Principal,  West  Haverford P,0,. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Letters  for  the  studenta  will  be  directed  to  the 
post  office  above  mentioned.  .... 

5th  mo.f  1848 t'f.. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 
My  song  shall  bless  the  Lord  of  all, 
My  pra&e  shall  climb  tb  his  abode ;     -    ■ 
Thee,  Saviour,  by  that  name  I  call. 
The  great  Supreme,  the  mighty  Goa. 

Without  beginning  or  decline, 
Object  of  faith  and  not  of  sense ; 
Eternal  ages  saw  hiYn  shine, 
He  shines  eternal  ages  hence. 

As  much-when  in  the  mangsr  laid, 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  sky, 
As  when  the  six  day's  work  he  made, 
Filled  all  the  morning  stars  with  joy* 

Of  all  the  crowns  Jehovah  bears» 
Salvation  is  his  dearest  elaiin  ; 
That  gracious  sound  well  pleaded  ^e  hears. 
And  owns  Immanuel  for  his  name.  ..     ' 

A  cheerful  confidence  1  feel, 
My  welUplac'd  hoprt  with  joy  I  see : 
My  ix>8om  glows  with  heavenly  zeal  • 
To  worship  Him  who  died  for  me. 

As  man  he  pities  my  complaint, 
His  power  and  truth  are  all  divine; 
He  will  not  tail,  he  cannot  faint, 
Oh  1  be  hi^  endless  favor  mine.. 


>   SUMMARY  OF  NEWS.         '    . 

Congress.— The  Senate  has  had  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritorial bill  under  .consideration.  J.  P.  Hale  offered 
an  amendment,  extending  over  Oregon  the  Ordi- 
Danpe  of  1787,  which .  prohtbited  slavery  in  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  Considerable 
discu.Hsion  has  taken  place  on  the  amendment,  but 
no  vote  had  beeh  taken  at  the  last  accoimts.  . 

Mexico.— r Advices  from  Mexico  announce  that 
on  the  19th  ult.  the  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Chamber 'of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  61  tb  35.  Its 
ratification  by  the  other  branch  of  Congress  was 
considered  certaiti. 

EuROPE^-«-By  the  arrival  of  the  stearaern  United 
States  and  Niagara,  dates  to  the  20th  ult.  have 
been  received.  Cotton  had  a^in  declined.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  firm.  In  Ireland  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  were  the  Government  prosecutions  of  the 
popular  leaders  whose  arrest  we  have  already 
noticed^  The  trials  of  O^Brien  and  Meagher, 
charged  with  sedition,  had  taken  place;  In  botn 
cases  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree,  and  were  dis- 
charged .  Tne  accused  were  escorted  to  end  from 
the  court  room  by  large  crowds  of  friends.  Mit- 
chell, the  remaining  prisoner,  was  to  be  tried  under 
the  new  crown  and  government  security  bill,  being 
the  first  prosecution  under  that  act.  An  effort  was 
made  in  Paris  on  the  15th  ult.  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  It  appears  that  on  that  day  a  large 
procession  assembled  and  marched  to  the  National 
Assembly,  their  ostensible  design  being  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of   the  interference  of 


France  in  defence  of  Polish  tiattonalitv.  The 
commander  of  the  guard  at  the  Assembly,  who 
was  evidently  in  the  plot,  had  previously  ordered 
his  men  to  take  oft  their  bayonets.  Seeing  this, 
the  populace  broke  into  the  Chamber,  filled  the 
galleries,  and  mingled  with  ihe  members  in  the 
hall;  their  leaders  occupied  the  tribune,  SLtii  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed.  The  people  de- 
manded that  the  Assembly  should  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Northern  Powers  to  re-establish  Po- 
land, and  that  if  this  were  rejected^  a  French  army 
should  be  immediately  marched  into  the  counlr)-. 
They  also  demanded  that  Louis  Blanc  should  be 
named  Minister  of  Labour,  and  one  of  their  speak- 
ers proclaimed,  amidst  tremendous  applause,  that 
an  extraordinary  contribution  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  francs  should  be  levie<l  on  the  rich  for 
the  benefit  of  ihe^la^ouring  classes;  The  membeni 
of  the  Assembly  were  not  permitted  to  speak.-  As 
fhey,  nevertheless,  showed  no  disposition  to  comply 
i^ith  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  ihern,  a 
Speaker  mounted  the  tribune,  and  proclaimed  the 
National  Assembly  dissolved.  A  new  Provisional 
Government,  consisting  of  the  most  violent  radicals, 
was  then  appointed  by  ^the  inultitude.  In  ihe 
mean  time,  the  druma  ol  the  National  Guard  beat 
to  arms,  and  the  populace  were  displaced  from  the 
Chamber  without  bloodshed.  They  then  marched 
to  the  Hotel  de  "Ville,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
public  safety ;  but  here  most  of  their  leaders  were 
seized,  and  the  insurrection  was  finally  put  down, 
with  very  little  bloodshed.  The  National  Assem- 
bly l;|ad  resumed  its  sittings,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  rioters  were  arrested.  The  army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people^  re- 
mained firm  in  their  support  ofthe  Govei-nment. 
An  insurrection  t6ok  place  in  Madrid  on  the  7th, 
which  was  put  down  after  a  bloody  conflict.  Ac* 
counts  from  Lombardy  are  favourable  to  the  Sar- 
dinians. A  battle  had  taken  place  before  Verona, 
in  which  the  field  works  of  the  A.ustriaiia  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Sardinian  army  advanced  close  lo 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  siege  df  Peschiera  had 
also  been  commenced.  The  accounts  from  Venice 
are  rather  contradictory,  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  Austri&n  force  advancinfi?  through  that 
region  to  reinforce  the  army  near  Verona  bad  also 
met  with  reverses.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  inteK 
ligible  statement  of  the  condition  of  afiairs^t  Rome. 
It  does  not  appedr  thai  the  Pope  has  been  aciualiy 
deposed,  but  the  new  ininistry  seem  to  have  the 
government  very  much  in  their  own  hands.  Pk- 
oenza  had  been  joined  to  the  Sardinian  doniinioDS; 
and  the* population  of  Lonibardy  were  to  vote  ana 
proposition  for  the  annexation  of  that  country  also 
to  Sardinia. 


FRIENDS' BOOKS. 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  in  New  Engbsd 
that  he  intends  to  have  at  Newport  during  the  ensuicg 
Yearly  Meeting.the  following  interesting  works  for  sale: 

Life  and  Qorrespondence  of  William^  Allen ;  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Elizabeth  Fry;  Life  and  Cotrs* 
)K>ndence  of  Maria  Fox;  Selections  of  Religioai 
Poetry;  Gnrney's  Hymns;  Guide  to  True  Pea«; 
Brief  Memoir  of  James  Parnell;  Brief  Memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Bush;  Sumner's  Oration  on  the  TnieGrandenr of 
Nations;  Visit  to  my  Fatherland,  by  Ridley.  N. 
Herschell ;  Patience  io  Tribulation,  a  very  interesting 
Memoir. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETfl. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

NO,  IV. 

(Continued  from  page  579.) 

These  Eagliah  Friends,  after  an  absence  from 
the  city,  returned  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting ; 
and*' being  at  the  house  of  Catharine  Kallendert 
in  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the 
alley  in  which  Rebecca  lived,  they  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  her  company,  and  C.  Kaiiender's 
daughter  Hannah,  who  had  be^n  Mary  Jones' 
pupil, .  (and  intimate .  with  Rebecca  until  she 
withdrew  irom  ail  companionship,)  was  sent  to 
invite  her.  .  Hannah  walked  backward  and  for^ 
ward  across  the  end  of  the  alley,  occasionally 
beckoning  to  Rebecca,  who  sat  by  the  window. 
R.  J.  at  length  asked  her  mother's  permission  to 
join  her  young  friend,  which  was  rather  ungta- 
ciously  given.  Hannah  then  told .  her  that  the 
English  Friends  wished  her  to  take  tea  with  them. 
She  was  dow  in  a  strait,  whether  to  avail  herself 
of  the  liberty  already  given,  or  to  risk  a  refusal 
from  her  mother.  But,  feeling  best  satisfied  to  act 
in  deference  to  parental  authority,  she  asked 
leave  to  take  tea  at  their  neighbour's.  Rebecca 
was  emaciated '  from  the  trials  and  conflicts 
thvoiigh  which  it  had  been  her  lot  to  pass,  being, 
to  quote  her  own  touching  description  already 
given,  "stricken  of  God  and  afflicted  :*'  and  her 
mother,  who  possibly  already  began  to  relent, 
gave  permission.  She  went,  but,  considering 
herself  unworthy  and  insignificant,  she  felt  as 
though  it  were  intmsive  to  place  herself  in  the 
company  of  such  worthies.  She  was,  however, 
well  repaid  by  the  comfort  and  consolation 
which  she  derived  from  those  dear  friends,  with 
whom  she  had  not  before  spoken.  It  is  not 
known  that  she  ever  related  the  above  circum- 
stances more  than  once,  when  with  miXch  feeling, 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,*  she  communicated 


*Tbi8  remark  also  extends  to  a  part  of  our  last 
Domber. 


them  to  one  who  had  for  many  years  been  to 
her  is  a  daughter,  saying  that  ^he  could  not- 
write  a  full  account  of  her  eai'lier  days  without 
speaking  df  her  mother  as  a  child  ought  not  to 
speak  of  a  parent.  Matiy  yearib,  however, 
having  now  elapsed,  and  the  reasons  for  privacy 
being  lessened  by  time,  it  is  believed  that  a  con- 
densed statement  of  these  facts,  in  connection 
with  some  selections  from  her  notes  and  corres- 
pondence^  may  tend  to  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  some  smcere  minds,  and  thfrt  in  this  vieif 
thev  ou^t  not  longer  to  be*  suppressed. , 

^iThe  difficulty  with  her  parent  did  not  entirely 
cease,  till,  in  17(M),  the  eburoh  had  acknowledged 
her  gif\  in  th^  ministry  of  the  Word :  when  a 
committee  of  two  men  and  two  women  was  ap- 
pointed to  acquaint  her  with  the  conclusion  to 
which  her  friends  had  come.  These  Friends 
hesitated  about  going  to  Rebecca's' residence,  and 
thought  of  communicating  with  herhy  letter:— 
but  solidly  considering  the  subject,  they  were 
most  eaJsy  to  go  in  person,  and  share  with  her 
whatever  waa  to  be  bortte  on  this  occasion.  The 
interview  was  in  the^presence  of  Mary  Jones, 
and,  after  a  time  of  social  intercourse,  a  season 
of  silence  ensued,  in  which  the  object  of  the  visit 
wail  stateid.  Ai\er  their  departure,  her  mother 
said  to  her—"  Your  friends  have-  done  all  that 
they  can  for  you — they  have  placed  you  \ipon 
the  pinnacle ;  now  take  heed  to  your  steps,  for 
if  you  fall,  great  indeed  will  be  the  fall."  From 
this  time  they  lived  harmoniously ;  her  mother 
became  reconciled  to  her  bei,ng  a  Friend,  apd 
her  natund  disposition  seemed  softened.  The 
school  increased^  and  afibrded  them  a  comfortable 
maintenance;  and,  after  the  decease  of  her 
mother,.she  entered  into  the  business  of  teaching 
more  extensively,  in  connection  with  Hannah 
Cathrall,  the  latter  attending  to  the  sewing  depart- 
ment in  a  separate  room.  • 

It  might  b^  laid  ^own  as  an  axiom,  that  none 
but  a  philanthropist  is  fit  for  the  office  of  a 
teacher.  Its  responsibilities  would  be  poorly 
wielded  by  him  who  should  perform  the  task 
solely, as  a  mode  of  acquiring  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. R.'  J.  had  remarkable  qualifications 
for  imparting  knowledge,  for  training  the  youth- 
ful mind,  developing .  its  powers,  alluring  it  into 
the  paths  of  true  pleasantness  and  peace,  and 
superintending  the  progress  of  a  *- religious, 
guarded  education."    Having,  as  we  hi\e  seen 
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in  the  commencement  of  h^r  careeri  made  cove- 
nant by  Bacrifioe,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  guided 
in  her  vocation  by  mercenary  motives;  on. the 
contrary,  she  performed  the  service  with  good 
will  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  **as  to' the  Liord 
and  not  to  men.".  She  was  moreover  possessed 
of  a  commandiof  dignity,  and  a  fk^ility  for  en'>' 
forcing  salutary  discipline,  which  enabled  her  to 
illustrate  the  Apostle's  injgnctionf  to  Timothys, 
•Met  no  inanr  despise  thee."  Thus  ^he  vas 
eminently  successful  as  a  preceptor,  obtaining  a 
hold  not  only  upon  the  afiec^ons  and  respect  of 
her  pupils,  but  also  upon  the  confideoce  of  their 
parents ;  so  that  she  was  often  applied  to  by 
some  of  these  to.  aid  them,  with  advice  in  impor; 
tdnt  movemezUs  in  life,  in  framing  their  jvills, 
and  in  various  ways.  In  such  cases,  though  dif- 
fident of  her  own  power!},  she  was  a  kind,  ready 
and  wise  counsellor. 

The  fpllowing  rules  for  the  observance  of  her 
pupils  in  school  and  elsewherey  were  conspicu- 
ously placed  in  R.  J.^s  school  room ;  and  whilst 
they  may  fail  to  interest  some  readers  who  have 
not  been  similarly,  engaged,  they  will  probably 
commeQd  themselves  to  a  sufficient  number  to 
warrant  their  introduction.  The  mind  of  the 
candid  reader  will  be  carried  baqk  to  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written ;  and  whilst  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  see  them,  in  every 
respect,  such  as  would  now  be  framed,  it  will  be 
well,  in  judging  of  them,  to  reflect  what  dignified 
characters  were  trained  under  their  strict  ad- 
ministration. 

Rulw  ofamdudfar  girU  at  school,  Sec* 

1st  Never  absent  yourselves  from  school, 
unless  good  reasons  can  be  assigned,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  mistress.  ' 

2d,  Be  always  silent  at  your  business,  so  that 
your  voices  shall  not  be  heard,  unless  when  you 
are  saying  your  lessons,  or  speaking  to  your 
mistress ;  hold  no  discourse  with  your  school- 
mates during  the  hours  of  business,  without 
your  mistress's  permission,  unless  to  ask  some- 
thing relating  to,  your  learning,  which  must  be 
done  in  a  low  voiceC  ,  ' 

3d.  Make  all  your  speeches  to  your  mistress 
with  due  respect^  observing  cheerfully  to  perform 
her  directions  with  dispatch,  according  to  your 
ability.  If  a  stranger  should  speak  to  you,  give 
a  modest  and  veady  answer,  standing  up  and 
turning  your  fiices  towards  them  respectfully, 
taking  your  seats  again»  and  silently  apply  to 
your  business, 

4th.  Behave  yourselves  always  in  aa  humble, 
obliging  manner  to  your  schoolmates,  never  pro- 
voking one  another,^  contending  or  complaining 
about  frivolous  matters,  but  courteously  use  the 
word  please,  or  some  soft  and  obliging  ex- 
pression, when  you  ask  anything  one  of  the 
other ;  and  observe  to  make  some  grateful  return 
for  any  little  kindness  received,  never  returning 
injuries,  but  learning  to  forgive,  showing  by  an 


exemplary  deportment  how  all  ought  to  be- 
have. 

5th.  Never  tell  a  lie  knowingly^  nor  use  the 
name  of  Qod  irreverently,  or  in  vam ;  mock  not 
the  aged,  blindt  lame,  deformed*  idiots.  Play 
not  in  the  streets,  or  ever  for  gain;  throw  no 
sticks*  stones,  dirt,  snow-bdls,  or  anything  at 
any  person ;  revile  none,  utter  no  indecent  ex- 
pression, and  return  no  affront  to  any  you  may  meet 
with,,  hut  according  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge, demean  yourselves  in  a  modest,  civil,  com- 
plaisapt  manner  to  all. 

6th*  'Let  your  language  be  the  plain  language, 
and  spoken  with  propriety  everywhere. 

7tb.  Be  not  forward  to  divulge  anything  past 
in'  school,  nor  jeer  those  who  have  been  cor- 
rected, lest  it  should  happen  to  be  your  own 
ease* 

.  At  Houe^ 

'  8th.  Before  you  rise  from  your  beds,  obscrrc 
to  offer  a  mentel  petition  to  Diving  ProTideuce 
for  protection  from  evil  and  danger  the  following 
day,  not  omitting  at  the  same. time  a  graieful 
acknowledgment  for  the  benefit  of  your  rest: 
observe  also  the  same  reverence  at  lying  down, 
returning  humble  thanks  for  p'reservadon  through 
the  various  mcidents  of  the  day. 

9th.  Observe  to  use  a  cheerful  and  ready 
compliance  to  all  your  parei^ts'  commands,  with 
becoming  resignation  to  their  will — never  ad- 
dressing or  approaching  them  without  bonoar 
and  respect;  neither  be  loud. ill  voiee  or  laughter 
in  their  company,  or  before  any  of  your  snpfr 
riors,  nor  forward  to  talk  in  their  presence ;  yet 
always  returning  ready  and  modest  answers 
to  their  questions:  never  intrude  yonrseWes 
upon  them  when  alone,  or  with  company ;  if  you 
are  necessitated  to  speak  with  thetn,  appear  with 
good  manners,  and  be  sure  to  whisper,  and  with- 
draw unless  xlesired  to  stay* 

10th.  Make  all  your  addresses  to  yoar 
brothefts  and  sisters  with  humility  and  good  man- 
ners, using  the  word  Please,  &c.  ;  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  meanest  servant,  that  your 
good  example  may  induce  them  so  to  beba?e 
to  you. 

Jf  you  are  necessarily  where  the  servants  are, 
give  ino  ear  to  their  jesting  or  idle  talk,  moch 
less  jom  with  them,  but  always  choose  the  com- 
pany of  such  whose  conversation  is  most  im- 
proving in  the  best  things* 

/     Jit  Table. 

11th.'  Be  not  forward  to  sit  down  at  table 
before  the  rest  have  taken  tlieir  places, especially 
your  elders  or  superiors;  when  seated,  be  not 
eager  to  fall  to  your  victuals  like  the  brute  ani- 
mals, but  first  observe  a  solemn  retirement  of 
mind  to  the  Supreme  Giver  of  them.  Be  not 
talkative  or  offer  to  carve,  or  ask  for  yourselves, 
but  wait  till  you  are  served.  Find  no  iaolt 
with  your  food,  or  its  dressing ;  but  sit  uf 
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and  soberly  with  silent  attention*  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  askM  of  yea ; 
having  eaten,  moderately,  rise  from  table  without 
noise,  moving  away  your  Beat&;  withdraw  if 
strangers  be4>re8ent,  unless  desijred  to  stay.  ^  - 

M  places  for  Worship. 
12th.  When  you  attend  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  observe  to  be  present  at  the  times  -ap- 
pointed precisely,  entering  the  place  soberly  and 
without  noise  in  walking  or  otherwise,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  meditations  of  those  that  are  met; 
when  seat^,  tnake  no  disagreeable  scraping  or 
rubbing  of  your  feet  against  the  floor  or  seat,  nor 
use  any  unbecoming  gestures  or  motions  with 
any  part  of  your  bodies  to  disturb  or  offend  any 
person,  by  biting  your  nails,' pinching  your 
fingers,  lolling,  stretching,  yawning,  spitting, 
staring  about,  or  by  any  other  means,  but  sit  at- 
tentively and  erect  in  a  decent  composure  of 
body  and  mind,  secretly  desiring  to  be  favoured 
by  our  Heavenly  Father  with  a  proper  dispo- 
sition of  mind  to  offer  to  him  spiritual  and'  ac- 
ceptable worship,  and  to  be  enabled  to  practice 
what  good^  advice  you  may  hear,  giving  diligent 
attention  thereto,  thsi.t  your  behaviour  may  not 
only  be  grateful  to  that  Divine  Being  that  made 
yon,  but  also  well  pleasing  to  your  parents  and 
friends;  when  the  meeting  breaks  up,  rise  not 'in 
a  hurry,  nor  be  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  rather 
think  it  a  fd^your  to  be  admitted  upon  such 
solemn  occasions  to  sit  with  your  elder  Friends, 
respectfully  noticing  them  as  you  pa^s  along, 
showing  no  haste  to  leave  their  company. 

R.  J.  TO  B.  S.  AND  S.  Sxnsom. 
PhiladelpfiiaySi/imo:  10/A,  1759. 

RssFECTftD  Pri£kd8, — It  has  been  upon  my 
mind  ever  since  I  heard  of  your  intentions  for 
England,  in  a  great  deal  of  good  will,  with  desires 
for  your  welfare  every  way,  to  communicate  in  a 
few  lines  what.  I  think  quite  necessary  to  pb- 
serve.  t  have  remarked  some  young  men  on 
their  return  from. abroad,  seem,  as  it  were,  swal- 
lowed up  with  the  prospect  of  those  transient, 
glaring  views,  which  may  have  been  presented 
to  their  minds^  relating  to  visibles :  .which  dispo- 
fiition  I  would  have  you  guard  against,  and.  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  of  the  yputh'of  Philadel- 
phia, many  of  whom  are  greatly  beloved  by 
their  Maker  as  well  as  Friends,  t  wish  that  you' 
may  not  only^n  experienc.e  in  worldly  things, 
but  that  you  may  know  the  Stay  of  youth  and 
tlie  Staff  of  old  age  near  your  spirit  in  all  com- 
pany and  places,  whereby  you  may  witness  ex- 
perimentally a  growth  in  grace  and  in  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God. our  Saviour,  and  may  adorn 
our  holy,  profession  by  a  circumspect,  steady 
conduct,  not  only  amongst  the  faithful,  hut 
amongst  whomsoever  your  lots  may  be  cast; 
and  may  know  the  Reprover,  Refiner,  Sanctifier 
and  Comforter,  (which  is  no  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  Christy)  to  operate  effectually  in  your 


hearts,' making  yon  vessels  of  honour  to  his 
praise.  -  This  is  the 'sincere  desire  of  your 
friend,  R.  J. 

{To  be  coBtlBa«4.> 


l^or  Frlendi*  Review. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

Among  the  physical  evils  to  which  6ur  race 
is  liable,  there  are  no  others  eo  deplorable  as  the 
maladies  of  the  mind;  and  yet  it  is  probably  true 
that  those 'wha  are  labouring  under  mentaP  dis- 
eases, usually  receive  less  sympathy  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintancea  than  any  other  class 
of  physical  sufferers.  For/  every  effect  there 
must  be  a  cause?. and  if  we  searcli  for  the  origin 
of  the  neglect  and  aversion  with  which,  to  a 
comparatively  recent  p)eriod,  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity  have  been  generally  treated,  we 
shall  unqu.estionably  find  that  one  jprincipal 
cause  is  the  usual  apparent  perversity  with 
which  insanity  is  accompanteid.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  language  and  conduct  of  maniacs 
are  generally  such  as  to  excite  abhorrence,  when 
compared  with  the  standard  which  we  jusdy 
apply  to  the  words  and  actions  of  uninjured  in- 
telieets.  We  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  maniac, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  relation  to  those 
who  are  in  the  fiill  possession  of  iheir  moriad  and 
religious  susceptibilities. 

The  term  by  which  insane  (Patients  were 
formerly  designated,  is  very  expressive  of  the 
aversion  with  which  they  were  regarded.  They 
were  termed  demoiiiacs^  and  appiterto  have  been 
frequently  permitted  to  run  at  laige,  to  (he  mani- 
fest danger  of  others,  and  serious  injury  of  them- 
selves. Even  the  Babylonish  monarch,  when 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  reason,  was  driven  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  compelled  to  pick  his 
subsistence  from  the  herbage  of  the  field,  and 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  4he  season,  till  his 
hairs  were  grown  like  eagles*  feathers,  and  his 
nails  like  birds'  'claws..  The  pious  reader  will 
no  doubt  reflect  that  this  was  a  judgment  di- 
vinely brought  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his 
tyranny  and  pride ;  yet  it  is  evident  it  was  ef* 
fected  by  depriving  him,  for  a  time,  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  reducing  his  intellect  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  brute  creation.  The  nar- 
rative also  illustrates  the  manners^  and  opinions 
of  the  age  and  nation. 

Ii^  the  estimates  that  may  l>e  formed  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  mental  diseases,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
ahould  arise.  The  action  of  the  intellect  is  of  so 
intricate  a  character,  eveh  in  its  most  healthy 
condition,  as  to  be  necessarily  but  imperfecdy 
understood.  As  the  intellect  is  not  cognizable 
by  any  of  the  senses,  and  is  perceived  only  by 
the  actions  to  which  it  gives  rise — as  mental  dis- 
order is  frequently  experienced  where  bodily 
disease  is  not  visible  to  the  common  (fbserver» 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  consider  insanity,  in 
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its  variouQ  formfl  ancl  degrees  as  something  es- 
sentially different  from  the  tlisorders  of  the  cor- 
poreal organs.  Besides,  the  obvious  predomi- 
nance of  the  passion^,  and  the  apparent  perver- 
sity of  the  willy  by  which  jactive  mania  is  fre* 
queritly  accompanied,  very  readily  suggest  the 
convenient  solutiQO,  of^n  inexplicable  difficulty, 
that  the  subject  is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.* 

The  researches  of  modem  physicians^  how- 
ever, have  led  to  the  -eonvictioB  that  disorders  of 
the  intellect,  whatever  form  they  Ts\^y  assume, 
originate  in  the  diseases  or  maleonformation  of 
the  brain.t  The  heads  of  idiots  are  usually 
mtich  smaller  than  these  of  persons  possessing 
ondinary  capacities.  And  it  is  observed  that 
they  seldom  live  to  the  middle  p6n6A  of  life.f 
"Whea  the  head  is  thus  obviously  defective^  the 
subject  is  usually  considered  hopeless,  and  in- 
capable of  cultivation.||  There  are,  however, 
some  ifisfances  on  record,  of  persons  whp  mani- 
fested, during  the  years  of  childhood,  a  want  of 
intellectual  development,  which  might  have  been 
readily  mistaken  for  idiocy,  who  by  proper  cul- 
tivation, were  raised  to  respectable  stations  in 
life.  The  scfbsequent  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Wigan,  apparently  from  his  own  observation. 
Of  the  lad  in  question  he  says :  **  At  the  iige  of 
sixteen  he  could  not  count  ten,  except  by  rote, 
for  if  interrupted  in  the  series  he  was  compelled 
to  recommence ;  and  if  five  shillings  were  put 
into  his  hand,  and  he.  made  to  return  two  of 
them,  he  could  not  possibly  tell  how  many  re- 
mained. He  wats  carefully  and  tenderly  .watched 
by  judicious  parents,  and  .a  discreet  medical  ad- 
viser. No  attempts  were  made  to  force  open 
the  bud,  add  thus  risk the  destruction  of  the 
rose;  the  intellect  slowly  and  gradually  tm- 
proved-^^motives  were  \gradually  and  carefully 
presented  to  hipi,  such  as  would  have  stimulate 

*The  reader  will  please  to  obeeiTe>  that  the  writer 
Ikaa  no  design  to^  bring  into  question,  or  subject  to  phi- 
losophic investigation^  the  cases,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  evangelical  history,  of  persons  possessed 
of  devils.  The  narratives  of  the,  sacred  historians  afe 
fully  and  tmhesitatingly  believed..  It  is,' however,  ob- 
servable from  those  narratives,  that  the  demoniacs 
were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  insane.  Thus  the  man 
out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed,  was  Sitting  at 
Jesus'  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mhid,  Luke  8:3$. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance,  or  imagined  appear- 
ance, of  insanity  was  referred  to  demoniacal  possession. 
When  <^r  Lord  told  the  Jews  that  he  had  power  to  hv 
down  his  life  and  take  it  again,  nnany  of  them  exclaimed. 
He  hath  a  devil  and  is  mad ;  why  hear  ye  him\  John 
10:18,20. 

t  By  this  the  writer  do^  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 
brain  Is  the  original  seat  of  those  diseases  by  which 
the  intellect  is  deranged.  It  is  well  known  that  in- 
sanity frequently  arises  from* the  suspension  or  derange- 
ment of  the  ordinary  functions  quite  remote  from  the 
organs  of  thought.  But  wherever  the  disease  may 
originate,  it  does  not  appear  to  disorder  the  intellect 
until  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  brain. 
}  Ray's  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

II  Schools  for  the  education  Qf  idiots  are  in  operation 
In  France,  of  which  some  account  will  probably  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Review^ 


iKe  exertions  of  a  child  of  four  vcajti  of  age — 
the  indulgence  of  the  pl^sures  of  the  palate  was 
made  contingent  on  th^  acquisition  •  of  certain 
lessons ;  as  he  advanced,  othef  lessons  and 
higher  motives  ^were  substituted,  and  thus  .were 
employed  four  or  five  years  of  quiet  and  gende 
study* '  Every  month  showed  improvement ; 
and  at  the.  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  on  a  fair 
level,  not  certainly  with  men  of  his  own  class  of 
that  age,  but  with  other  persons  of  inferior 
stations  and  neglected  education.  About  five 
and  twenty  the  process  was  aided  by  a  virtuous 
attachment,  tKe  highest  of  all  merely  human 
motives,  and  at  seven  and  twenty  he  w^  a  clever 
man.  At  thirty  he  became  eminent  in  the  de- 
partment he  had  selected — lias  smce  made  a 
splendid  fortune,  and  enjoys  a  dignified  retire- 
ment and  the  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  elevated 
companions.  Here  was  a  br^  phicked  from 
the  burning."* 

'  We  are  not  infoniied  whether  the  craniom 
exhibited  any  symptoms^  of  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  brain ;  nor  are  we  told  whether  the 
apparent  imbecility  was  general  or  not,  though 
it  seems  prol)able  it  was.  The  case  is  noted  in 
tfiis  article  merely  to  suggest  the  expediency  of 
reaspnable  efforts  at  the  development  of  intellect, 
even  in  cases  of  apparent  imbecility.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  essay  is  to  trace  ti^e  connection 
between  insanity  and  crime,  and  to  apply  the 
principles  elicited,  to  the  question  of  penal  in- 
flictions. 

Without  any  attempt  at  a  scientific  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  or  causes  of  mental  derange- 
ments, to  which .  the  studies-  of  the  writer  have 
never  rendered  him  adequate,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that,  insanity,  in  its  various  form/s  and 
shades,  is  the  result  of  physical  disorders.  The 
diseases,  however,  from  which  insanity  springs, 
are  not  unfrequentlyof  so  disguised  and  intricate 
a  character  as^to  elude  the  discernment  of  the 
n^iost  skilful  observer.  '  In  some  cases  a  post 
^mortem  examination  discloses  the  existence  of  a 
condition  of  the  brain,  not  discoverable  by  other 
means,  but  which  accou,nted  for  conduct  not  pre- 
viously explicable. 

-  In  some  instlinces  derangement  'appears  and 
disappears  ^  by  suddeq  alternations.  Dr.  Rush 
mentions  a  female,  formerly  a  patient  of  his,  who 
«'on  the  27th  of  March,  1702,  was  snddraly 
seized^  with  derangenaient  on  her  way  from 
market.  'She  rambled  for  two  honrs  up  and 
down  the  city,  and  at  length  was  conducted  to 
her  own  house.  The  moment  she  looked 
around  her  she  recovered  her  reason,  nor  did 
she  relapse  afterwards.'^  He  adds:  "I  have 
known  one  clergyman,  and  heard  of  another, 
who  were  deranged  a^  all  times,  except  when 
ihey  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  which  place  they 
discovered;  in  their  prayers  and  sermons,  all  the 
usual  msrks  pf  a  sound  and  correct  mind.  I  once 
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attended  ii  judge  from  a  neighbouring  state,  who 
was  rational .  and  eensible  upon  the  bench,  but 
constantly  insane  when  off  it."* 

'Ontf  curious  re9ult  of  disease  which  is  some* 
times  expeiieneed,  and  whio(h  may  or  may  not 
be^  productive  of  insanity,  is  the  supposed  ap- 
pearance of  objects  which  actually  do  not  exist. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  Nicolai,  a 
bookseller  of  Berlin,  of  his  own  experience.' 

**  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  my  wife  and 
another  person  came  to  ^console  me ;  I  was  in 
great  perturbation  off  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of 
incidents,  which  had  altogether  wounded  my 
moral  feelings,  and  from  which  I  saw  no  possi* 
bility.of  relief;  when  suddenly  I  observed,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  races  from  me,  a  figure,  of  a 
deceased  person^  I  pointed  at  it,  and  askisd  my 
wife  whether  she  did  not  see  it.*  She  saw  no- 
tlung,  but  being  much  alarmed,  endeavoured  to 
compose  me,  and'  sent  fi>r  a  physician.  The 
figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
and,  at  length  1  became: a  little  more  calm.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  little  afler  ibqr  o'clock,  the 
figure  which  I  had  seen^n  the  morning  again' 
appeared.  I  was  alone  when  this  happened:  a 
circumstance  which,  as  mjiy  easily  be  conceived,' 
was  by  no  means  agreeable.  I  went  therefore 
to  my  wife*8  room  and  rehited  it;  but  thither 
also  the  figure  pursued  me:  sometimes  presetit, 
sometimes  absent,  but  always  the  same  standing 
figure.  AHer  I  had  recovered  from  my  firsft  im- 
pression of  terror,  I  never  felt  myself  particularly 
^agitated  by  these'  a()paritions,. as  1  considered 
them  to  be,  what  they  reallys  were,  the  extraor- 
dinary consequences  of  indisposition:  on  the 
contrary,  I  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  pb 
preserve  my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  might 
remain  distinctly  conseious  of  what,  passed 
within  me.  I  observed  these  phantoms  with 
great  accuracy,  and  vety  often  reflected  on  my 
previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover  some 
law  in  the  association  of  ideas,  by  wliich  these 
or  other  figures  might  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination.  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person 
never  appeared  to  me  after  the  first  dreadful  day, 
but  several  other  figures  showed  themselves 
afterwards  Tery  distinedy ;  sometimes  sifch  as  1 
knew,  mostly,  however,  of  persons  1  did  not 
know  ;.and  among  those  known  to  me  were  the 
semblances  of  both  living  ftnd  dead  persons,  bat 
mostly  the  former ;  &nd  f  made  observatioh  that 
ac<|uainlances  witli  whom  I  daily  con  versed  never 
appeared  to  me  as  phantasms — it  was  always 
such  as  were  at  a  distance 

^'•When  these  ipparttiops  had  continued  for 
some  weeks,  I  could  regard  them  with  the 
greatest  composure.  I  afterwards  endeavoured, 
at  my  own  pleasure,  to  call  forth  -  phantoms  of 
several  acquaintance,  whom  I,  for  that  reason, 
represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  but  in  vain.     The  phantasms  appeared 
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to  me  in  many  cases  involuntarily,  as  if  they 
had  been  presented  externally,  like  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  though  they  certainly  bad  their 
origin  internaHy.  At  the  same  time  I  was 
always  able  to  distinguish,  with  the  greatest' 
precision,,  phantasms  from  realities.  I  never 
onde  erred  in  this,  as  I  was  in  general  perfectly 
calm  and  self-collected  on  the  occasion.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that 
the  door  was  opened  and  a  phantom  entered, 
and  when  the  door  really  was  opened  and  any 
person  came  in/'  These  figures  appeared  to 
Nicolai  when  alone  or  in  cdmpany,  or  even  in 
the  street,  and  contin|ied  to  haunt  him  for  about 
two  months.  ^  At  last  they  disappeared ;  some# 
times 'returning  for  a  time,  and  for  the  last  time 
while  he  was  writing  an  account  of  them. 

Nearly  similar  hallucinations  were  experi- 
enced, by  Dr.  Bostock,.of  :v7hich  he  gives  the 
fcrUowing  account :  ' 

*'  I  was  labouring  under  a  fever,  attended  with 
symptoqas  of  general  debility,  especisdly  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  with  a  severe  pain  of  die 
liead,  which  was  cenfined  to  a  snudl  spot  situated' 
above  the  right,  temple.  After  having  passed  a 
sleepless  night,  and  been  reduced  to.  a  state  of 
considerable  exhaustion,  I  first  perceived  figures 
presenting  themselves  before  me,  which  I  imme^ 
diately  tecognised  as  similar  to  those  described 
by  Nicolai ;  and  upon  which,  as  1  was  free  from 
delirium,  and  as  they  were  visible  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  with  Httle  intermission,  I  was 
able  *  to  tnake  my  observations.  There  were 
two  circumstances  which  appeared  to  me  very 
remarkable :  first,  that  .the  ^ectral  appeararices 
always  followed  the  motiotf  of  the  eyes ;  ahd 
secondly,  that  the  objects  which  were  best  de- 
fined and  which  remained  the  longest  visible, 
were  such  as  I  had  no  recollection  of  having 
previously  seen.  For  about'  twenty-four  hours 
I  had  constantly  before  me  a  human  figure,  the 
features  and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly 
visible  as  that^  of  any  real  dtistence,  and  of 
which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  1  still 
retain  the  most  lively  impression  t  yet  neither  at 
the  time  nor  since  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  person  whom  Thad  previously  seen  who 
resembled  it. 

^<  During  one  part  of  this  disease,  after  Uie 
disappearance  of  the  stationary  ]^han(om^  I  had 
a  very  singular  and  amusing  imagery  presented 
to  me.  It  apjpeared  as  if  a  number  of  objects, 
principally  human  faces  or  figures  on  a  small 
scale;  were  placed  before  me  and  gradually  re- 
movedy  like  a  succession  of  ihedallions.  They 
were  all  bf  the  same  size,  and  appeared  to  be 
all  at  the  same  distance  from  the  foce."* 
V  Here,  was  evideildy  a  deranged  perception, 
although  the  understanding  was  not  so  far  af- 
fected as  to  mistake  ^he  phantasms  for  realities. 
3ut  we  may  readily  conceive  thai  the  same  dis- 
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which  presented  these  illusive  phenomena 
to  the  brain  of  a  patient  who.  was  otherwise 
sane,  if  it  had  acted  on  a  weak  or  disordered 
intellect,  might^  have  produced  impressions, 
which  would  have  been  readily  mistaken  for 
realities.  Apd  we.  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
those  tales  of  apparitions,  by  which  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  are .  sometimes  both  amnsed 
and  alarmed,  are  not,  in  all  cases,  sheer  fabri- 
cations, but  the  results  of  diseaised.  perception, 
acting  on  feeble  or  disordered  minds. 

One  of  the  most  distressing,  though  very 
common  forms,  in  which  insanity  is  manifested, 
is  the  total  change,  in  the  affections.  Those 
#irho  were  the  objects  of  the  fondest  attachment 
are  frequently  regarded  with  the  greatest  aversion. 
Persons  of  exemplary  piety  hot  unfrequently 
become  disgustingly  filthy  and  profane  in  their 
language.  Instances  sometiipes  occur  in  which 
insanity  is  manifested  by  actions,  while  nothing 
is  suffered  to  escape  the  lips,  inconsistent  with 
sober  rationality,  ^fental  alienation  is  ^  some* 
times  exhibited  by  a  marked  propensity  ip  acts 
of  mischiefj  and  in  sucl^  cases  the  unhappy 
patient  is  very  likely  to  be  punished  for  hia 
misfortune.  •  When  the  disease  assumes,  this 
character  before  it  has  been  clearly  marked  by 
any  other  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  eapecialiy 
if  it  breaks  out  into  any  act  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  the  consequence  is  very  likely  to  be 
^e  punishment  which  the  opinions  of  the  world 
have  assigned  to  the  criminal. 

The  following  case  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  change  of  affection  from  a  physi- 
cal cause.  A.  gentleman  engaged  in  the  higher 
departments  i>f  ^ade  had  two  sons,  whose  ages, 
when  their  history  begins,  were  resjipectively  ten 
and  five  years.  Their  fondness  for  each  other 
was  the  common  topic  of  conversation  among 
their  acquaintauces.  When  separated  for  a  few 
hours,  they  appeared  miserable;  and  when 
walking  together,  the  arm  of  the  elder  was 
placed  round  the  neck  of  the  younger.  When  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  the  elder  from 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  children 
were  both  so  unhappy;  their  loss  of  appetite— ' 
their  ^sleeplessness  at  night  and  rapid  waste  of 
flesh— alarmed  the  parents,  and  they  were 
brought  together  again.  Their  joy  upon  meet- 
ing was  excessive,  and  their  health  and  spirits 
soon  returned.  The  experiment  was  again 
made,  with  a  similar  i:^sult,7and  the  parent  re-^ 
solved  that  it  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  two  boys  were  now  sent  to  school  to- 
gether, (probably  a  boarding  school,)  where  the 
elder  watched  over  the  younger  with  the  solici- 
tude of  a  parent,  and  permitted  no  boy  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  whom  he  did.  not  entirely  ap- 
prove. This  kindness  was  reciprocated  by  an 
attachment  rather  filial  than  fraternal.  At  length 
the  parent  was  informed  by  the  teacher  that  the 
elder  boy  had  begun  to  exercise  a  very  unrea- 
sonable and  tyrannical  authority  over  his  brother ; 


that  he  had  been  frequently  punished  for  hit 
conduct,  and  though  lie  always  promised  amend- 
ment,  he  quickly  relapsed  into  ni»  former  habits. 
The  attachment  of  the  youi\ger  continued  usa- 
bated,  and  he  used  all  the  art  he  possessed  to 
revive  the  fondness  of  his  brother.  The  inter- 
position of  parental  authority  produced  nd  peN 
m^ent  amendment  in  the'  conduct  of  the  elder 
boy»  Severe  punishment  and  long  incareention 
w^re  adopted,  but  the  animosity  became  more 
deep  and  inveterate,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
younger  was  endangered.  Still  he  did'  not 
appear  insane,  inrelatioQ  to  any  other  subject. 
His  mind  was  torpid,  though  apparently  rational, 
when  not  roused  by  the  presence  or  name  of  his 
brother.  At  the  age  of  fifWen  he  became  fio- 
lently  attach^  to  a  female  who  was  more  than 
double  his  age,  and  who  was  the  mother  of 
several  children,  some  oi  them  older  than  him- 
seif«  At  this  time^  his  paroxysms  became  fright- 
ful ;  yet  the  presence  of  the  obj^t  of  his  attach- 
ment would  at  any  time  restore  his  tranquillity. 

As  he  now  appeared  rapidly  sinking  into 
idipcy,it  was  concluded^  as  a  doubtful  expedieot 
in  a  desperate  case,  to  apply  the  trephine  and 
take  away  a  portion  of.  the  skull,  where  there 
was  a  slight  depression.  Thie  beinig  done,  it 
was  found  that  a  spioula  of  bone  was  growing 
from  it  and  piercing  the  braiii.  ^He  recoveied* 
resumed  his  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  lady.  The  disease 
which  caused  these  terrible  results  originated  in 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  round  ruler  at  school.* 
Here  was  moral  insanity  evidently  arising  frmn 
a  physical  cause. 

The  following  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  im- 
moral conduct,  arising  from  a  diseased  braiu. 
'*  A  gentleman  had  risen  by  long  and  exemplary 
service  to  the  head  of  an  office,  in  Which  he  had 
many  yoiinger  persons  under  hint.  He  exer- 
cised a. paternal  control  over  his  subordinates, 
and  was  extremely  respected  by.  those  who 
knew  him.  His  salary  was  ample ;  he  had  no 
family  to  maintaiii,  and  his  expenditures  did  not 
absorb  bfdf  hia  income  $  but  his  excessive  be- 
nevolence alw,ays  kept  him  poor.  His  con- 
versation was  remarkably  dignified,  and  as  re* 
served  as  was  compatible  vriSa  the  unusual  he- 
nevolence  of  his  disposition*  About  the  age  of 
sixty  he  gradually  became  light  and  garrulous  in 
his.conversatioD,  so  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that 
he-  had  been  drinking.  He  met  widi  many 
rebuffs  fi^m  the  persons  under  his  oommaDd, 
but  this  did  not  diminish  his  indecorous  levity. 
Months  passed' away,  his  language  still  growing 
worse,  till  it  became,  highly  disgusting.  Threats 
of  exposure  and  actual  complaints  gave  a  tem- 
porary, check,  but  his  conduct  and  conversation 
soon  became  still  more  gross  and  disgusting ;  in 
consequence,  of  which  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  office. 
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HaviDg  in^de  no  provisioii,  he  wa«  utterly 
destitute,  and  wandered  about'the  couniry  with- 
out aim  or  object.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
nonthfl  he  was  found  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom,  dead  on  a .  dunghill^^where  it,  icr  sup- 
posed he  had  laid  himself  down  for  warmth. 
From  the  state  ofhis  stomach,  it  is  probable  diat 
want  of  food  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.;  but  upon  examinhig  the  interior  of  his 
skull,  there./was  found  extensive  softening  aiid 
disoiganization  of  the  left  cerebrum,  and  the 
other  was  not  free  from  disease."*      .  E.  Lv 

[TobeepfiUniMd.] 


CHEMISTRY  OF  StfMMER. 
(Coneluded  from  page  004.)  - 

The  circulation  of  vegetable  blood,  termed  sap, 
is  involved  iii  obscurity ;  and  the  substance  itself 
cannot  be  accurately  analysed,  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  in  its  normal  state.  Its  evapo- 
ration from  th^  leaves,  after  it  has  traversed  the 
stem  and  branches,  is  enormous.  A  large  sun- 
flower \ras  discovered  to  have  lost  one  pound 
fouc  ounces,  and  a  'cabbage  one  pound  three 
ounces,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  drooping  of  a 
plant  in  a  hot  day  is  caused  by  this  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  being  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  suction  of  water  by  the  roots.^  Supply  the 
moisture  for  whiph  it  faints,  and  the  patient  will 
revive. 

The  radicles  which  drink  from  the  earth  that 
vivifying  water  which  is  to  l)e  elaborated  into  sap 
are  so  minute  in  their  terminal  fibres,  as  to  be 
difficult  of  detection,  even  by  a  microscope.  If, 
injured  in  transplanting,  their  Aincfions  are.pro- 
portionably  impaired.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  on  a  very  dry  dusty  day,  these  functions 
would  be  completely  suspended ;  but  in  fact  the 
earth  is  so  bad  a  conductor  of  heat,  that  extreme 
aridity  prevails  only  on  the  surface.  On  the 
hottest  day,  if  you  remove  a  few  niches  of  the 
dry  and  sandy  soil,  you  arrive  at  moisture.  In 
like  manner  tlie  atmosphere  is  never  anhydrous, 
or  entirely  devoid  of  watery  vapour ;  although 
occasionally  it  may  be  dr3r  enough  to  have  a  dis- 
tressing'effect  both  upon  animals  and  vegetables. 
The  vapour,  partially  withdrawn  from  particular 
localities,  is  collected  elsewhere  iii  cbuds,  which, 
floating  between  the  sun  and  the  ei^rth,  prevent 
the  direct  transmission  of  solar  heat.  When 
tha^  aggregates  complete  the  genial  work  by 
falling  ih  shdwera,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the 
burst  of  perfume  that  c<imes  from  the  fainting 
plants* 

That  the  earth  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  is 
i^hown  by  the  comparative  coolness  of  a  draught 
of  water  drawn  from  a  deep  spring  in  sumpaer, 
and  the  comparative  warmth  of  water  from  the 
same  source  in  winter.  The  temperature  of  the 
water,  in  point  of  fact,  is  nearly  the  same  at  both 
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seasons ;  ai)d  at  a  depth  of  IQO  feet,  that  of  tho 
earth  is  the  average  temperature  of  the  climate, 
diflering  of  course,  with  the  latitude.  At  Wadso, 
in  li^pland,  the  average  is  36°,  at  St«  Fetersbuig 
40""^  in  England  SS"",  at  Paris  M"",  at  Rome  61"* 
and  at  Cairo  7(^°^  The  reception  of  heathy  the 
earth  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  often 
regarded  with  surprise.  .  "this  is  the  tremulous 
motion  of  xibjects  regarded  across  a  tvactjof  dark- 
coloured  land  on  a  hot  summer  day.  **■  The  land 
becomes  exceedingly  hot  by  absorbing  the  solar 
.  rays,  and  imparts  heat  to  the  air  incumbent  on 
itfi  sur&oe ;  me  air  so  heated  becomes  ligh.ter, 
and  BBtettxda^  Ivhilst  a  colder  and  heavier  portion 
descends,  so  that  the  solar  light,  in  traversing  a 
medium  of  such  unequal  density,  46es  not  pass 
through  with  steadiness^  but  is.  distorted,  or  bro- 
ken, or  refracted,  and  the  rays  coming  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  Mrith  irregularity^  theobjectid  con- 
sequently appear  distorted." 

The  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  fall  of  rain* 
have  not  been  explained ;  but  chemisury  comes 
to  the  conclusion  thatr  rain  does  not  consist  of 
solid  globules,  but  of  myriads  of  holbw  vesicles 
of  water,  like  soap-bubbles.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  clouds  could  not  hover  above  our  heads  as 
th^y  do ;  for  a  drop  with  a  diameter  'of  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  would  acquire,  from  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  a  velocity  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  per  second.  And  the  clouds,  we  know,  do 
not  merely  hover,  but  are  carried  from  the  lake 
or  sea  which  gives  them  birth  into  the  inland 
country,  or  to  the  tops  of  mountains. 

The  air,  however,  always  contains  the  vapour 
of  water  in  suspension ;  and  this  invisible  vapour, 
when  its  temperature  falls,  either  by  sudden  lo-. 
cat  rarefaction*  or  by  contact  with  cold  surfaces 
of  the  earth  find  waters,  becomes  visible  in  the 
minute  drops  of  water  termed  mist.  The  heat 
requisite  to  raise  and  sustain  this  vapour  is  not 
equally  xlense  throughout  the  atmosphere,  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  become^  thinner  as  its  die- 
tance  from  the  earth  increases.  **  Suppose  a  cu- 
bic foot  of  air  contains  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
equally  diffused  throughqyt  itd  elementary  and 
compound  constituents,  and  capable  of  affecting 
the  thermometer  to  a  given  degree ;  if  this  voU 
ume  of  air  he  compreased  to  one-tenth  of  a  cubio 
foot,  of  course  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much 
heat  concentrated  into  that  tenth  as  there  was, 
and  the  thermometer  would  indicate  a  rise  of 
temperature.  >  Oq  the  othac  hand*,  suppose  the 
cubic  foot  of  air  to  be  expanded  to  ten  cubie  feet, 
the  heat  would  be  so  diffused  throughout, such 
volume,  that  the  thermometer  would  indicate  de« 
pressioff  of  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
air  would  feel  cold.'*  The  cause  of  the  air  being 
denser,  and  therefore  warmer,  as  it  approaches 
th^  ear^y  is  simply  that  it  bears  the  superincum- 
bent load  of  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
pressed,  as  it  were,  into  smaller  compass. 

This  explains  the  diminntion  of  heat  as  we  as« 
cend  a  lofty  mountain;  the  air  becoming  rarer 
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and  rarer,  or,  in  odier  words,  more  expanded^  till 
not  unfrequently  the  watery  Tapaur  ft  contains 
eotadenaes  in  mistt  or  congeals  as  snow,  i*  Air, 
in  rising  from  the  level  of  die  sea,  becomes  nearly 
1  degree  colder  for  the  first  two  hundred  feet  of 
ascent,  and  altogether  aboQt  50  degrees  colder  in 
rising  fiAeen  thousahd  feet;  thus  water  would 
freeze  at  this '  elevation,  eyen  near  the  equator,- 
where  the  temperature  of  the  low  plains  ia  at 
leasl  80  degrees.  >  This  is  tiie  reason  why  the 
Sumtnits  of  lofty  raonntains  are  covered  with  per* 
petual  snoWy  and  the  height  at  which  it  occurs  is 
called  the  ^anow  line,'  or  Mine  of  perpetual 
c6ngelatioi).' " 

'The  conversion  4>f  water  into  vapour'^thai  ia 
to  say,  the  process  of  evaporation-— retiuites 
heat;  and  the  snbstancear  by  which  this  heal  is 
imparted  of  course  become  c^}d.  Thus  in  India 
they  have  sometimes  eurtaina  instead  of  windows; 
and  these  being  sprinkled  with  water,  a  rapid 
evaporation  reduces  the  temperature  ten  oir  o^^n 
fifteen  degrees. •  Even  in  Ehglaod,  in  very  hot 
weather,  relief  ia  sought  and  pbtiuned by  sprink- 
ling water  on  the  pavement  before  our  houses. 
Porous  earthenware  vessels  are  used  for  wine- 
coolers  on  the  same  principle.  Being  dipped  in 
water,  they  imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  by 
capillary,  attraction;;  and  as  this  gradually  evapo^ 
rates  on  the  vessel  being  removed  into  the' air, 
the  wihe-bottle  within  contributes  a  portioii  of 
heat  towards  the  process,  and  becomes  oool  itself 
in  the  same  Tactio.  For  the  sanie  reason,  it  is 
dangerous  to  remain  ija  wet  clothes,  the  evapo- 
ration lowering  ^he  animal  heat  of  the  body  below 
its  natural  standard.  Exercise,  on  the  other  haod, 
by  inciting  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  supplies 
the  unusual  demand,  and  dtminiishes  the  risk  in 
proportion.  Whi^n  too  mjach  heat  is  produced 
by  exercise,  the  evaporation  from  the  body  is 
condensed  in  sweat ;  and  when  this  is  checked 
by  a  cold  draught  of  air,  waterproof  clothing,  or 
other  causes,  the  most  serious  cionsequences  en- 
sue. A  fine  cambric  haiidkerchief  lipplied  to  the 
brow  gives  great  relief,  because  ita  fine  fibres  are 
at  once  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  have  n 
atrong  capillary  attraction  for  moiatnre ;  whereas 
a  cotton  nandkerchief,  having  neither  oif  these 
advantages^  produces'  rather  a  sensation  of  heat. 
•*  Accurate  experiments  appear  to  justify  the  con- 
dusion,  that  the  annual  evaporation  of  water 
averages  thirty  inches ;  meaning  that  the  vapour, 
If  reconverted  into  water,  would  cover  tl<e  sur* 
face  from  which  it  ascended  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
inches ;  then  the  surface  of  all  the  waters  of  the 
globe  being  assumed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  geographical  miles,  nearly  sixty 
thousand  cubic  miles  of  water  would  be  annually 
changed  into  vapour."  r 

^  The  winds,  which  are  so  important  to  our 
comfort  in  summer,  are  caused  by  the  incessant 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
by  heat.  The  phenomena  of  land  and  sea-breezes 
are  thus  explained  by  the  chemist.    «  The  solar 


beams  are  incapable  of  devatmffihetemperattre 
of  the  transparent  water  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
transparent  vokime  pf  &e«atmosphere,but  they 
heat  the  suifacevf  the  opaque  earth  with  great 
facility ; -therefore,  an  island  expMed  to  the  tropi- 
cal sun  has  its  soil  greatly  elevated  in  tempera* 
tare,  and'  communioating  heat  to  the  air^  a  strong 
astiending  current  is  produced,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  air  from  the  cooler  surface  of  the  ocean 
imtnediately  glide  inland  to  restore  the  equiii* 
brium,  and  this conistitutes  the  sea-breeze.  During 
the  night,  the  surface  of  the  island,  no  long&r  snh* 
ject  to  thej  direct  i^idfluence  of  the  sun,  becomes 
much  coolef  than  the  siuperincumbent  air,  and 
causes  it  to  c(mtract  in  volume,  to  become  hea- 
vier, therefore  it^8inks  down,  and  spreads  on  all 
sides,  producing  the  land  breeze;  this  is  fre- 
quently loaded  with  unhealthy  exhalations  from 
decomposing  .vegetation,  whilst  the  sea^^breeze  is 
ealqbrlousand  iinesh." 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  inquiries  prompted 
by  the  beautiinl  seaik>n  On  .which  we  are  enter* 
ing.;  but  they  are  sufficient  U> .  show  that  the  la- 
borious  ohemist  is  introduced  by  h\fi  ceaseless 
experiments  into  at  least  some  acquaintance  with 
the  subtime  laboratory  of  nature ;  and  that  he  is 
Jed,  by  this  examinatipn,  on  a  minor  scale,  of  the 
pi-operiies  of  bodies,  to  reason  upon  the  phenome- 
na  of  the  seasons;  and  to  act  in  some  degree  as 
an  expounder  to  mankind  of  the  physioilplaa 
and  gotrernmerit  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  d^ 
partment  of  science  better  adapted  than  chemis- 
try to  plant  in  the  mind  a  finh  belief  in  the  pov' 
cr,  wisdom,  a^d  goodness  of  the  Creator.^-^Jn/- 
fiiVs  Chemistry  of  the  Four  Stasons. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  17, 1848. 


Tho  present  is  the  week  in  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  ot  New  England  is  held)  and  we  hope  in 
our  next  ntimber  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 


The  patience,  as  well  as  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  ■solicited  in  favour  of  the  article  on  the 
subject  of  Insanity  and  .Crime.  Of  the  essay  in 
question,  a  small  part  only  ia  giren  in  the  present 
nnmber.  The  subject  is  of  jgreai  importance,  and 
justice  cannot  be  done  it  'without  occupying  con- 
siderable specie.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  tbU 
the  maladies  of  the  mind  are  more  intensely  sf* 
flictive  than  those  which  merely  affect  the  organs 
of  sense ;  and  of  course,  those  who  are  deprired 
of  their  reason,  are.entitledi  to  onr  tenderest  sym- 
pathy. We  haYe  ample  testimony  that  actions 
usually  deemed  oriminal,  and  obviously  injorioas 
to  the  community,  are  frequently  the.  result  of  » 
disordered  intellect  i  and  that  the  origin  of  those 
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w6lB  is  often  inyolved  ia  unpflnetrable  obicnrity. 
The  object  of  the  writer  ie  to  direct  the-  attention 
of  hifl  readers,  and,  as  faf  as  possible,^  that  of  the 
public,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  t<; 
the  necessity  of  so  modifying  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders, as,  while  it  famishes  the  neediful  secarity 
to  society,  shall  he.  properly  guarded  against  the 
addition  of  peoal  infliction^  to  the  misfortune  of 
mental  derangement.  His  design  is  to  advocate 
the  sabstittition  of  restorative  and  preservative  ap* 
plica^ono,  for  those  of  a  vindictive  chantcter,  in  the 
administration  of  penal  law.-  To  inonlcate  the 
correction  of  aberrationtp  from  moral  rectitude, 
however  they  may,  originate,  in  a  manner  which 
humanity,  refioed  and  rectified  by  Christian  be- 
nevolence, may  fully  sanction.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  will,  it  is  believed,  justify  the  length 
of  the  discussion  I  and  it  is  desired,  that  the  reflec- 
tions of  .th&  reader  su(y  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the?rTirer.  ' 


In  our  33d  number,  wb  gave  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in. 
America,  which  exhibited  the  efibrts  of  that  body, 
within  the  laat  year,'  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satis- 
factory to  many  of  piir  readers,  to  learn,' as  they 
will  by  a  bri^f  notice  in  our  present  number,  that 
a  society,  associated  'for  a  similar  purpose,  had 
been  engaged  during  the  same  time,  in  the  e)cten- 
sive  difi'usion  of  the  sacred  writings.-  The  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  respectirig  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  'soine  of  those'  people  to 
whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  almost  unknown,  pre- 
sent the  importance  of  their  distribution  in  a  forci* 
ble  light.  Yet  we  should  willingly  correct  the 
Doctor's  phraseology,  by  ^yingit  was  the.  religion 
which  the  Bible  teaches  ^d  reconmiends,  rather 
than  the  Bible  itself,  Whi6hhas  produced  these  salu- 
tary effects.  And  if  the  religion  which  the  Holy 
ScripturesVecdmrnend,  has  been  productive  of  such 
tnoraehtotts  results,  when  so  imperifectly  main- 
tained, as  we  must  all. admit  it  h^s  been  by  the 
nations  of  Christendom  in  general,  what  must  be 
the  consequence  of  a  strict  adherence,  in  all  its 
clearness  and'  brilliancy,  to  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
ligion as  taught  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  il- 
iostrated  by  his  spotless  example  ?  Surely,  if,  the 
world  jvas  (Occupied  by  genuine  Christians,  mani- 
festing their  faith  by  works  meet  for  the  gpspel, 
this  worid  m  which  wo  litre  would  be  paradise  re- 
gained. 

PHtLAnsLPRiA  De8crib?i>.— A  tmsll  3Stmo.  vo« 
bme,  of  72  pages,  with  this  title,  has  jul^  been  pub* 
liahed  by  P,  Thomson,  of  this  city,  N.  W.  fcorner 


of  3izthaad  Mntberry  streets ;  price  25cents.  It  is 
designed  .as  u  guide  to  strangers  and ,  citizens^ 
through  tho ,  city  and  its  entiron^  It  includes  ft 
small  coloured  map  of  the  city  isnd  adjoining  dis^ 
tricts;  engravings  Cf  the  Girard  College,  Pair- 
mount,  (he  Statp  House  and  Exchange,  together 
with  a  klstorioal  outline  of  the  settlement,  and 
description  of  the  present  condition  ef  Philadelphia. 
It  alsocontains  a^brief  notice  of  the  various  estab- 
lishments, 'charitable,  commercial,  literary,  sci^n-^ 
tificand  leligioas,  with  their  localhies,  by  which 
the  city  and  its  environs  are  distinguished.  There 
is  unqhestionably  a  large  amount  of  local  informa* 
(ion  concentrated  in  this  diminutive  volume. 


*  For  Friends*  Kewftw. 

ELIZABETH   FRY. 

Jfoiice  of  the  Memoir  of  her  Life. 

(ConUaued  from  fMige  595,) 

Elizabeth 'Fry,  and  those  who  accompanied 
her,  arrived  in  Belgium,  near ,  the  latter  end  of 
the  Second  month,  1840.  When  in  Brussels, 
they  visited  the  King,  who  <*  held,  oat  bpth  his 
hands  to  receive  her,'^  af^d  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  for  free  and  highly  important  com- 
munica^ons  on  various  subjects. 
.  Our  friends  in  early,  time  were  not  backward 
in  embiracing  opportunities  that  might  present,  to 
throw  before  crowned  heads  the  views  they  held, 
either  in  relation  to  religioys  matters,  or  to  civil 
government.  It  is  said  of  Gilbert  Latey ,  that  he 
was  often  among[  the  chiejt  rulers  pf  the  nation 
in  times  pf  persecution,  and  th&t  *'  his  dwelling 
was  80  evidently  ia  the  pure  life  of  Truth,  that 
in  his  visita  to  those  great  men,  he  found  a  place 
in  their  mfinds^"  Who  can  estimate  th^  nature 
6t  tl^e  extent  of  the  influence  of  a  single  hour's 
intercourse,  betireen  the  monarch  on  his  throne, 
and  such  persons  .as  William  Allen,  jQsialh 
Forster,  Samuel  Gurney,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  7 
These  were  all  individuaijs,  not  only  of  religious 
ezperiencor  but  they  .had  also  mingled,  muck 
among  men,  both  in  foreig^n  countries  and  their 
own,  and  were  w^U  qualified  to  season  their 
cqhversation  with  the  discretion  and  practical 
truths  of  •  their  every  day  life,  add  with  appro- 
priate referel^^e8  to  those  great  ^Christian  princi* 
pies  aad  doctrines,  which,  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  accepted  in  their  fulness,  will  the  more 
thoroughly  develope  their  wonderful  adaptation 
to  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  consequences 
of  his  fall,, and  their  tendency  to  elevate  him  to  a 
position  niost  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  substantial  privileged  of  his  nature.  To  the 
writer  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  contemplate 
such  intercourse.  ,  The  King's  ^r  is  proverbially 
accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  courtier; 
while,  as  we  well  know,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  the  simple-hearted  and  honest 
Quaker  to  **  speak  the  trutl)  iu  love."  .  JHe  would 
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not  be  iikelji.froin  such  visitors  sb  these, -to 
have  the  realities  of  life  or  its  duties,  disguised 
by  a   false  colouring,  jaOr  his  rospousibilities 

weakened  by  an  attempt  to  urge  upon  him  the 

prerogatives  of  his  high  ppsitiou.     While  he  was 

honoured  as  the  father  of  his  people,  he  would 

be  reminded  that  he  should  rule  as  one  who 

must  render  an  account.    He  w6uld  hi  every 

sentence  have  impnressedjupon  him,  the  inestima* 

hte  and  ipalienable  rights  of^conscience,  no  less 

than  the  entire  practical  character  of  that  funda** 

mental  principle  in  government,  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  begun  tovget  a  glimpse  of  ^ix  hundred 

years  ago  at  Runny  Meade— which  they  still 

more  definitively  perceived  in  the  revolution  of 

1688,  and  which  even  yet  Princes  only  reipog- 

nise  with  an  in(]istinctne8s  which  should  serve 

to  convince  them,  that  the  plain  spoken  and 

utilitarian  Quakerj  is  still,  as  he  was  when  Wil- 
liam Penn  so  strenuously  contended  for  his  rights 

at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  least  a  century  in  advanee 

of  his  age.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  put  in 

words  the  principle  to  which   we  allude — iJiai 

governments  are  for  the  people,  not  the  people 

for  the  government.     It  is  indeed  curious,  and 

highly  interesting,  to  specalale  upon  the  proba;- 

ble  consequences  of  such  an  interchange  of  9enti- 

raent.     We  may  im^ine  the  truths  that  would 

be  spoken, — the  matter-of-fact  statements  that 

wduld  be  presented  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

conflict  of  feeling  that  would  be  produced  on  the 

other,  by  the  novelty  and  unflattering'  character 

of  the  views,  distinctly,  yet  respectfully  urged. 

When  in  Copenhagen,  in  1841,  with  her  brother 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  his  daughter  Anfia, — a 

notice  of  the  affecting  circumstances  of  whose 

death,  is  found  on  page  409  of  this  Review,— 

Elizabeth  Fry  gives  a  lively  description  of  a 

visit  they  paid  to  the  King  and  Queen,  which 

we  extract.     The  results  of  this  visH  maybe' 
-  referred  to  as  corroborative  of  the  views  just  ex- 
pressed.   It  is  generally  believed  that  to  the 

earnest  labours-  of  those  two  Friends  with  the 

King,  is  attributable  tlie  subsequent  abolition  of 

slavery  from  the  Danish  Colonies  in  the  West 

Indies.     "  The  King  and  Queen  were  kind 

enough,*'  says  she>  <«  to  invite  us  all  to  dine  at 

their  palace  in  the  country,  on  Fiffli' day ;  this 

was  a  very  serious  occasion,  as  we  had  so  much 

to  lay  before  the  King — slavery  in  the   West 

Indies-^the  condition  6/  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians here — and  the  sad  state  of  the  prisons.    I 

was  in  spirit  so  weighed  down  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  that  I  hardly  could  enjoy 

the  beautiful  scene.     We  anri\  ed  about  a  quarter 

past  three,  o^clock  ;  the  Queen  met  us  with  the 

utmost  kindness  and  coiidescensioiti  and  took  us 

a  walk  in  their  lovdy  grounds,  which  are  open 

to  the  public.     We  had  much  interesting  convert 

satioh,  between  French  and  English,  and  made 

ourselves  understood ;  -^when    our    walk   was 
.    finished,  we  were  shown  into  the  drawing-rooifk 

to  the  King,  who  met  u«i  very  courteously;  several  I  not  allow  to  pass  unimproved.    From  Amster- 


were  there  in  attendance.    Dimier  was  soon 
announced ;  imagine  me,  the  King  on  one  side, 
^and  the  Queen  on  the  pther,  and  only  my  poor 
French  to  depend  upon,  but  I  did  my  best  to 
turn  the  time  to  account.    ♦    *   .♦    *     *    The 
aftemodn  was  very  entertaining,  the  King  and 
Queen  took,  us  to  the  <}rawing-roam  window, 
where  we  were  to  see  a  large  school  of  orphans, 
proteges  of  the  Queen.    I  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  and  laid  the  slate  of  the  prisons 
before  t^e  King,  telling  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  a  petition  for  him  which  I  meant  to 
niake  before  leaving  the  palacer.     After  an  amua- 
ipg  time  with  the  poor  children,  my  brother 
Joseph  withdrew  with  the  Kiog  into  a  private 
room,  where  for  about  an  hour  he  gave  him  at- 
tentiouy  whilat  he  thoroughly  enlarged  upon  the 
state  of  their  West  India  Islands.    I  stayed  with 
the  Queen ;  but  after  awhile  went  in  to  them, 
and  did  entreat  the^Kingfor  the  poor  Baptists  in 
prison,  and  for  religious  toleration.    I  did  my 
best,  in  few  words,  to  express  my  mind,  and 
very  strongly  I  did  it    I  gave  also  Luther's  sen- 
timents upon '  the  subject."     ShJB.  says,  a  few 
days   afterwards,    «<  We  again  went  into   the 
country,  to   lay  all  our  statements  before   the 
King  and  Queen.    I  read  the  one  about  the 
prisons  and  the  persecuted  Christians ;  and  my 
brother  read  the  one  about  the  West  Indies ;  we 
httd^had  them  translated  into  Danish,  for  the 
King  to  read  at  the  same  time.    After  pressing 
these  things  as  strongly  as  we  felt  right,  we  ex- 
pressed our  religious  concern  and  desires  for  the 
King  and  Queen.'* 

,  Such  visits^  when  entered  upon  under  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  can  scarcely  fail  to  liberalize 
the  opinions  of  the  PrincJe,  and  lead  to  an  ex- 
tended acknowledgement  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject.'  May  Hve  not  also  hope  that  the  Re- 
deemer's Kingdom  may  be  advanced,  and  conr 
Sequently  man's  permanent  happiness  increased? 
When  Sobert  Barclay,  on  the  publication  of 
his  Apology,  was  writing  so  plainly,  and  ex- 
pressing such  home  truths  to  Charles  II.,  he  en- 
forced their  authority,  and  urged  their  recep- 
tion, by  the  unanswerable  appeal,  **  Thou 
knowe^t  and-  hast  experienced  the  fiutbfulnen 
of  Friends.^'  And  thus  should  it  ever  be  with 
him  who  preach.es  to  others^— he  should  be  able 
to  appeal  to  his  own  life — his  own  walk — his 
own  fruits,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrines 
he  recommends. 

Passing^.through  Holland  into  Germany,  they 
visited  the  settlementflf  of  Friends  at  Minden 
and  Pyrmont,  with  whom,  in  their  trials,  they 
were  brought  into  close  sympathy,  and  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  Christian  people.  In 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Antwerp,  &C'.,  abundant  open- 
ings for  service,  both  of  a  religious  and  philan- 
thropic character,  presented,  which  the  tndefc- 
tigable  industry  and  zeal  of  our  traveUers  did 
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dam,  E.  Fry  writet,  «  When  I  see  how  ripe  the 
fields  are  unto  harvest  every  wher^,  I  long  aqd 
pray  that  more  labourers  may  be  brought  into 
this  most  interesting,  important,  and,  may  I  not 
Bay,  delightful  service;  but  there  must  be  a  pre- 
paration for  it„  by  yielding  to  ,the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  oflen  deep  humiliations  and  much 
self-abasement  are  needful,  before  the  Lopd>make8 
much  use  of  us,  but  above  all,  we  must  yield 
ourselves  to  God,  as  ^  those  that  are  alive  from- 
the  dead ;'  He  will  then  fit  usfor  Jiis  own  work 
in  His  own  ivay." 

At  Dusseldorf,  «  weak  in  body,  and  rather 
low  in  spirits,"  and  ready  to  query  to  whom 
should  she  go?  she  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  in 
£iith  of  the  belief,  that-  ««  with  God,  all  things 
are  possible,**  and  she  found  it  in  her  own  ex- 
perience to  be  so,  for,  says  she, «  our  Lord  helped 
us,  and  regarded  me" — she  could  tbbn  i^turn 
thanks,  and  <<  eat  h^r  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  rf  hearts" 

After  her  return  home  in  the  Fifth  month,, 
she  received  a  favourable  reply  tb  the  address 
which  William  Allen  and  herself  had  believed 
it  their  duty  to  haVe  presented  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  when  they  were  in  Berlin^  and  respect- 
ing which,  he  had  reniarked  at  the  time  of  its 
presentation,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  must  have 
helped  them  lo.  express*  themselves  as  they  had 
done."  She  also  says,  ^^  There  certainly  is  the 
moat  extraordinary  opening  in  the  hearts  of 
those  in  authority  on  the  Uonlinent  to  receive 
me.''  '  '  . 

At  the  time  of  tfie  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  spring  of  1841,  she  accompanied 
Hannah  C.  Backhouse — ^whose  religious  services 
in  this  country,  a  few  years  ago,  many  of- us 
well  remember — into  the  men's  meeting,  where 
Elizabeth  Fry  expressed  her  belief  that  « if 
there  was  more  faithfulness  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places-^in  the  Market  place — in  the  Couni- 
ing' house — there  would  be  preachers  of  right- 
eousness, and  there  would  be  judge9  raised  u^ 
as  at  the  first,  and  cc(unsellor8  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; that  we  should,  as  a  people,  arise,  shin^ 
and  show,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  risen 
upon  us,  and  that  we  should  Uphold  our  im- 
portant testimonies  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
meekness.  I  also  showed  thosQ  who  were 
young,  how  gently  our  Lord  dealt  with  us,  how 
He  fitted  us  for-  Hia  own  work,  how.tte  gave 
us,  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love  and  of 
power  and  of  a  sound  mind.  I  also  expressed 
my  desire  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  discipline, 
that  their  spirits  might  be  covered  with  charity, 
that  they  might  seek  to  restore  the  offender,  re- 
memberingrthemselves,  lest  they  should  alto  be 
tempted ;  and  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
strengthen  the  things  that  remain  that  were 
ready  to  die." 

It  was  a  remark  of  John  Woolman,  that 
^  man*a  happiness  stands  not  in  great  possessions, 


but  in  a  heart  devoted  to  follow  Christ;''  and 
thus  it  evidently  appears,  believed  also  Elisabeth 
Fry.  In  early  life  she  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  she  was  not  to  be  ^  a  drone  ;" 
well  had  she  borne  the  impression  with  her  in 
the  prime  and  strength  of  her  day,,  and  now 
that  her  sun  had*  passed  its  meridian,  and  she 
was  sensible  that  the  shades  of  ^evening  were 
beginning  to  gdther  around  hej^^hastened  pro- 
bably by  a  life  of  unusual  exertion  and  many 
tribulations,  she  was  not  satisfied  to  conclude 
that  she  could  be  excused  from  labouring  in  the 
field  into  which  she  believed  heiself  led  by  her 
Divine  Master,  and  there  industriously  employ- 
ing the  talent  committed  to  her  care.  Though . 
she  shrank  from  the  etfort  of  leaving  ))ome,  and 
prayed  that  if  the  call  was  not  of  the  Lord,  she 
might  be  made  certainly  to  know  H^  she  again 
believed  it  right  to  visit  some  pli^ces  on  the 
Continent,  and  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Joseph,  she  reached  Eotterdam  the .  last  of-  the 
Seventh  month,  1 84*  1 . 

The  writer  does  not  design,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, to  follow  our  travellers  closely  in  their 
jouriieyings.  If  we  have  been  at  all  successful 
in  these  Jybtiets  in  giving  our  readiers  who  have 
not  perused  the  Memoir  of  her  Lifey  such  an 
idea  of  her  character,  her  views,' and  the  more 
especial  objects  of  her  solicitude,  as' we  have 
desired,  thev  will  be  able  to  picture  to  them- 
selves, much  of  what  actually  occurred  ad  she 
passed  through  some  of  the  princi^l  towns  of 
Holland,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Sile- 
sia. Her  heart  yearned  for  the  welfare  of  all 
classes,  and  ^he  endeavoured  to  help  all  on  their 
heavenward  journey,  by  preaching  to  them  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  reason- 
ing with  them  **  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come.**  .  In  the  palace,  the 
prison,  and  the  *<  little  German  pot-house,**  she 
equally  felt  the  incalcuhible- importance  of  a 
right  improvement  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon 
their  occupants,  well  knowing  that  for  that 
which  a  man  hath,  and  not  for  that  which  he 
hath  not,  he  nnist  give  an  account.  Before 
leaving  the  matters  connected  wish  this  lourney 
it  may  bfe  well  to  state,  that  Elizabeth  Fry*8 
chief  object  in  going  to  Berlin,  bad  reference  to 
the  prisons  in  the  Ppissian  dominions.  When 
she  arrived  there,  the  royal  family  had  gone 
into  Silesia,  whither  our  travellers  were  invited 
to  follow  them.  This  was  not  a  light  prospect 
to  her,  for  her  editors  say  that  she  had  naturally 
the  fear  of  man  deeply  implanted  in  her  cha- 
racter^ arid  she  feared,  lest  in  her .  intercourse 
with  these  noble  personages,  anything  might 
occuf,  cither  in  herself  or  her  companions,  that 
should, not  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Grod,  her  Sar 
viourr  They  had  a  most  interesting  meeting  in 
the  evening  atlHe  Countess  Reden's— where, 
by  the  way^  in  honour  of  the  English  ^ests, 
they  had  had    apple  dumplings  for  dinner, 
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*  which  were  really  rery  nice.'  The  Koyal 
&milyy  including  the  King  and  Queep,  were^-in 
attendance,  and  <<  the  poor  Tyrolete  flocked  in 
numbers.  I  doUbt,^'  saya  she,  '^'such  a  meeting 
ever  having, been  held  before  anywhere-^-the 
curious  mixture  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.   My 

ror  heart  almost  fidled  me  \  ihost  earnestly  did 
pray  for  best  help,  and  'n<3^t  unduly  to  fear 
nan."  <«It  Was>  solemti  time.''  'She  thought 
**  the  inhabitants  of  th^  mountains  of/  SUesta' 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  assemblage  of 
persons"  she  had  ever  met  with* 

la  the  firrt  month  of  1842  she  was  a  guest  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner.  Th^se  are  splendid  oc- 
casions, and  We  would  probably,  as  a  first  im« 
preseion,  be  likely  to  conclude,  rather  inappfo-^ 

!)riate  ones  for  the  nlain,  staid,  self*4enyihg* 
emale  Quaker  preacner  to  mingle  in.  The 
great  object  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  life,  Pursued 
ivith  almo$t  unexampled  industry  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  religious  career  to  its  close, 
"was  to  promote  in  spirit  and  in  troth  the  r^ 
lijfibn  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  labour  for 
the  gopd  of  her  fellow  creatures  in  every  way. 
¥ovk  the  great  and  the  lowly  she  was  equally 
solicitous,  for  she  believed  that  all  souls  were 
alike  precious  in  the  Divine  sight.  In  Eng- 
land— and  indeed  in  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments— ^it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  common 
subject  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  monarch,  qt  of 
those  in  high  stations  j  and  in  acc^ting  the  Iut 
vitation  to  this  dinner,  Elizabeth  Fry  only  car- 
ried out  her  own  long-settled  plan,  *f  to  avail 
hersejf  of  the  openings,"  But  let  us.heat  her  own 
description  of  it  in  it  letter  tq  her  sister,  ]Lady 
Buxton.  ^•'  ^ 

^  With  respect  to  toy  Mansion  House  visit,  it 
appeared  laid  upon  me  to  go,  th^efore  1  went ; 
also  at.  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress.  I  was  wonderfully  strength- 
ened, bodily  and  mentally,  and  believe  I  waiin 
my  right  place  there,  though  an  odd  one  for 
A)e.  I  sat  between  Prince  Albert  and '  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  dinner,  and  a  most  interesting 
time  we  had;  our  conversatrom  on  very  nu- 
merous important  subjects.  The  Prince,  MinisH 
iers.  Bishops,  Citizens,  Churchy  Quakers,  &cl, 
&c.',  all  surrounding  one  table,  and  such  a  feel^f 
ing  of  harmony  over  us  all.  It  was  a  very  re- 
markable occasion ;  I  hardly  eVerliad  mieh  kjnd- 
ness  and  respect  shown  )ne;  it  was  really  hum- 
bling and  affecting  to  m^,  and  yet  sWeet,  to  see 
such  various  persotisr,  whom  I  had  worked  with 
for  years  past,  showing  such  genuine  kindness 
and  esteem,  so  far  beyond  my  most  unworthy 
deserts." 

With  Prince  Albert  she  "spoke  very  serir 
ously  upon  the  Chtistian  education  of  their 
children,  the  management  of  the  -nursery,  the 
infinite  importance  of  a  holy  Und  religious  life ; 
how  I  had  seen  it  in  air  ranks  of  life  ]  no  real 
peace  or  prosperity  without  it." 


A  few  days  aftef  the  dinnef  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's,  Aie  /met  by  appointment  the  ^ng  of 
It'russia,  who  was  then  m  London,  and  arrange- 
ments were'  then  made  for  him  and  herself  to 
visit  Newgate  the  following  morning.    The 
plan  also  was  for  him  on  leaving  the  prison  to 
see  h^r  at  her  own  house  at  XJpton  Lane.   On 
the  first  of  the  2d  month'  she  writes:  "Yes- 
terday was  a  day  never  to  be  foi^otten  whilst 
memory  lasts.    We  set  off  about  eleven  o'clock, 
mv  sister  Gurney  and  myself,  to  meet  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Newgate.    I  proceeded  with  the 
Lady  Mayoress  to  Newgate,  where  we  were 
mfet  by  many  gentlemen.    My  dear  brother  and 
sister  Gurney,  and  Susannah  Corder,  being  with 
me,  was  ^  great  cbmfort.    W^  waited  so  long 
for  the  King  that  I  feared  he  would  not  come; 
however,  at  last  he  arrived,  and  the  Lady  May- 
oress and  r,  accompanied  by  the  SheriffijWentto 
meet  the  King  at  (he  door  of  the  prison.   He 
appeared  much  pleased  to  meet  our  little  partj; 
and  after  takiny  a  little  refreshment,  he  gave 
me  his  arm,  and  we  proceeded  into  the  prison 
and  up  to  one  of-  the  long  wards,  where  every- 
thing was  prepared ;  ihe  poor  women  round  the 
table,  about  sixty  of  them,  many  of  our  Ladies' 
Committee,  and  some  others^  also  numhers  of 
gentlemen  following  the  Ki6g,  Sheriffs,  &c  I 
felt  deeply,  but  quiet  in  spirit— fear  of  nan 
much  removed.     After  we   were  seated,  the 
King  oh  my  right  hand,  the  Lady  Mayoress  on 
mv  left,  I. expressed  my  desire  th^t  the  attention 
ofnone,  particularly  the  poor  prisoners,  might  be 
diverted  Irom*  attending  toour  reading  by  the 
company  there,  however  interesting^  but  thit 
we  should  remember  that  -the  King  of  kii^ 
and  Lord  of  lords  was  pre8ent,'in  whose  fear 
we  should  abide,  and  seek  to  profit  by  what  we 
heard;    I  then  read  the  12th  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans.   I  dwelt  on  the  mercies  of  God  being  the 
strong  inducement  to  serve  Him,  and  no  loi^r 
to  J>e  conformed  to  this  world.    Then  I  finished 
the  chapter,  afterwards  impressing  our  all  being 
menibera  of  one  body,  poor  and  rich,  high  and 
low,  all  pne  in  Christ,  and  members  of  one  an- 
other.  I  then  related  the  case  of  a  poor  prisoner, 
who  appeared  truly  converted,  and  who  became 
such  a  holy  exatnple ;  then  I  enlarged  on  bve 
and  forgiving,  one  another,  showing  how  Chris- 
tiahs  must  love  their*  enemies,  &c.,  &c.    After 
a  solemn  pause,  to  Vy  deep  humiliation  and  in 
the  cross,  I  believM  it  my  duty  to  kneel  down 
before  this  most  cuVious,  interesting  and  mixed 
company,  *for  I  felt  my  God  must  be  served  the 
same  every  where,  and  amongst  all  people, 
whatever  reproach  it  brought  me  into.    The 
King  afterwards  again  gave  me  bis  arm,  and 
we  walked  down  together :  there  were  difficul- 
ties raised  ai)out  his  going  to  Upton,  but  be  chose 
to  persevere.    I  went  with  the  Lady  Major«« 
ana  the  Sheriffs,  and  the  King  with  hi»  ova 
people*    We  arrived  first  j  I  had  to  hasten  to 
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tdce  oSjny  cloak,  and  then  .went  down  to  meet 
him  at  his  carria^e^opr,  with  my  husband,  and 
seven  of  our  sons  and  sons-in-law.  I  pres^ted 
to  the  King  our  eight  daughters'  and  daughters- 
in-law,  (R — —  E C—r  only  away)  our 

seven  sons  and  eldest  grandson,  my  brother  and 
sister  Buxton,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Pelly,  and 
my  sister,  Elizabeth  Pry— my  brother  and  sister. 
Gujrney'he  had  known  befcre-— and  afterwards 
presented  twenty*live  of  our  grandchildren. 
We  had  a  solemn  silence  before  our  meal, 
which  was  i^andsome  and  fit  for  a  King^yet  not 
extravagant^-e^ery  thing  roost  complete  and 
nice.  I  sat  by  the  King,  who  appeared  to 
enjoy  his  dinner,  perfectly  at  his  ease  and  very 
bap^y  with  us.  We  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  aft;er  another  sqlemn  silence,  and  a  few 
words  wtich  I  uttered  in  prayer  fdr  the  King 
and  Queen.  We  found  a  deputation  of  Friends 
with  an  address  to  read  to  him^-this  was  dc^ne; 
the  King  appeared  to  feel  it  much*  We  then 
had  to  paitf  »    ^     v 

'*  The  King  e^^pr^essed  hU  desire  that  bless- 
ings might  continue  to  rest  upon  our  house.'^ 

The  novelty  and  touching  interest  of  this  60 
casir>n,  will  excuse*  in  the  estimation  of  our 
readers,  the  length  of  its  description.  Who, 
even  in  this  country,  bow  thoroughly  .soever  re- 
publican his  sentiments  may  be,  but  i^ust  deeply 
sympathize  with  Elizabeth  Fry-^  woman  of 
keefn  sensibilities,  and  of  strong  parental  attach- 
ments— ^in  the  scenes  of  this  day!  >  To  have 
around  her  at  aach  a  time  fifteen,  who  called, 
her  motfieTy  and  twenty-five  of  her  Children's 
children,  was  calculated'  to  mellow  her  heart, 
and  prostrate  her^  iii  acknowledgment  of  the. 
Lord's  tender  ^iercies.  U.  M. 

(To  be  eoDUau«40 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  the  printed  minuter,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  the 
following  extracts  are  made : 

A  report  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Murray 
Fund*  waji  pt'e^ented  and  re^d.  It  is  truly 
acceptable  to  the  Meeting,  giving  evidence  of 
the  faithfulness  with  which  the  trust  has  been 
managed. 

The  Report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  as 

follows  :-r- 

<<  In  attempting  to  discharge  the  responsible 
duties  devolving  upon  them  the  past,  year,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Murray  fund  have  continued  to 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  their 
labours  are  yielding  fruit,  through  the  blessing 


*  This  land  is  uodtrttood  to  be  derived  from  tlie 
bequest  of  Lindley  Ulttrray,  Itte  of  EnffWmd,  bat  origin- 
nHy  of  New  York  ;  the  principal  object!  named  in  his 
will  being  to  print  and  circulate  books  calculated  to 
promote  piety  and. ▼irtue,  ahd  to  support  the  truth  of 
ChrimianitT,  and  to  assist  the  eolored  race  in  edacation 
and  other  fcipecti^ 


of  Him  who  has  said,^  In  the  morning  aow  th^ 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
h^nd,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  either  this  er  that.'  . 

'^  The  cause,  of  peace  has  renewedly  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Trustees.  Between  five 
and'sixiiunclred  copies  of  ^Dympndon  War,^ 
have  beej^  circulated  -,  and  two  hundred  dollars 
have  be^en  paid  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufierings,  t^ 
aid  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  that 
excellent  tract,  <  Considerations  on  the  Law- 
fulness of  War,  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation.' 

**  Through  the  agency,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, of  a  person  acting  especially  fpr  seamen, 
to  w^om  was  entrusted  the  disaemination  of  the 

*  Power  of  Religien '  amongst  them,  this  valuer 
ble  work  has  b^^n  extensively  spread.  The 
individual  writer,  that  it  has  continued  to  carry 
comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  has  heen  the 
means  of  confirming.,  the  faith  of  the  sailor,  on 
board  many  of  the  £i  pa  that  have  left  this  port. 
'  ^'  By  a  statement  from  the  Book  Committee^ 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  ]^ear,  there  have 
been  printed  three  tbousand^opies  of  ^  Dymond's 
Esftay  on  War,'  and  seventy^^three  Copies  of 
Penn'e<  No  Cross,  No  Crown,'. have  been  purr 
chased ;.  also,  that  one  ihousand  copies  of  the 

*  Power  of  Religipn,'  a.nd  five  hundred  of*  Mott'a 
Sketches,'  remaining  of  the  edition  of  last  year, 
have  been  bound  and  mostly  distributed.  The 
Committee  remark  that  these  volumes  have 
be^en  widely  spread,  and  they  believe,  usefi^ly 
BO  in  various  ways,  and  in  far  distant  climate^, 
where  they  will  dbubtless  ^exercise  a  religioua 
and  moral  influence. 

'<  Donations,  amounting  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, have  been  made  tp  the  Colored  Orphan 
A^lum  Soi^iety.  This  excellent  Institution  if 
calculated  to  call  forth  much  interest  and  sym-  ^ 
pdthy.  So  large  an  establishment,  though  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy^ 
is.  necessarily  attended  with  very  great  expense; 
and  it  has  been  with  much  gratification  that  this 
assistance  has  been  afforded. 

*^  The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year  has 
been  two  thousandthree  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars,  derivable,  from  the  same  sources  that 
have  been  stated  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
former .  years.  The  expenditures  have  been, 
through  the  Committee  on  Charity,  about  one 
thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  .sums  pre* 
viously  stated  in  this,  report,  a^d  firaaller  dona- 
tions, through  the  Committee  on  Colored  Per- 
sons, and  to  Friends'  Sewing  Societies  of  several 
de8cripti(>ns,  whose  labours  are  for  the  indigent 
not  of  our  Society,  comprise  nearly  the  amount 
of  receipts.^^    .  .       *    . 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee 
appointed  last,  year  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Scipio  as  follows : 

<<  The, Committee  appointed  in  the  case  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting ;  und'  ipstru^ted  to 
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endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love,  to  heal 
dissensioosy  and  promote  that  unity  which  be- 
comes Christian  hretbren,  that  the  proper  sub- 
ordination to  the  Yearly  Meeting  mvy  be 
restored — 

"  Repiort^That  five  of  their  number  attended 
that  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  sixth  month  last. 
In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  elei'k  of 
that  meeting,  it  became  necessary  that  one 
should  be  appointed  at*  its  commencement ;  and 
David  Thomas  being  proposed,  was  united  with, 
without  objection,  and  appointed  to  the  service. 

"  The  Committee  dSered  the  minute  of  their 
appointment  which  was-  freely  accepted,  and 
the  names  of  those  in  attendance  were  entered 
on  their  mihutes ;  and  they  laboured  according 
'  to  their  ability  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  Were  apjK)inted ;  arid,  though  objec- 
tions were  made  to  receiving  the  document 
containing  the  names  of  the  Correspondents  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had, 
eome  time  before,  been  forwarded  to  them  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  so  far  prevailed  that  the  objec*- 
tious  were  yielded,' and  the  document  was  re- 
corded ;  and  copies  of  it  were  directed  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  their  observance :  and  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  difficulties,  which 
had  for  some  time  existed  there,  would  be  re- 
moved. ■  Yet  the  Conitni^ttee  apprehended  that 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  required,  that 
they  should  attend  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and,  also,  the  Monthly  Meetings  ot  Scipio  and' 
Hector.  And  those  Monthly  Meetings  were 
requested  to  adjourn  to  times  proposed,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Committee. 

"The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Scipio  first' occur- 
red. Six  of. the  Committee  were  pr^esent.  At  this 
meeting  information  was  received  from  Scipio 
Preparative  Meeting-r—*  That  the  disunity  which 
had  for  a  considerable  time  existed,  had  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  the  member^ 
from  that  meeting,  who  had  iset  up  a  separate 
meeting.'  It  was  also  stated,  that  several 
members  from  other  Preparative  Meeting  had 
united  with  them.  None  of  these^  Were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Monthly  Meeting!  .  The  docu- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  Correspond- 
ents of  New  Eugland  Yearly  Meeting  had  been 
received  and  recorded  :  and  the  business  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  was  conducted  in  harmony. 

At  the  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  seven  of 
the  Committee  attended.  At  the  opening  of  it, 
on  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  laA  meeting  read, 
it  appeared  that  objections  had  been  made  to 
receiving  the  document  directed  down  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  the  subject  still  re- 
mained undecided.^ 

.  "  The  Committee  then  offered  the  minute  of 
their  appointment,  but  obfections  were  made  to 
receiving  it;  and,  though  its  reception  was 
strongly  urged  by  several  membei9»  as  well  as 


by  the  Committee,  the  opposition  Vras  such 
that  it  could  n6t  be  controlled;  and  after  a  long 
ditoussion,'  the  disaffected  part  of  the  meeting 
(the  clerk  being  united  with  them^,  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  business — wholly  rejecting 
the  Cofrimittee  and  the  authority  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.:  and  Friends,  finding  their  efforts  in 
support  of  right  order  unavailing,  quietly  re- 
mained in  their  seats  until  those  withdrew  from 
the  meeting  house;  After  which,  Friends  ap- 
pointed a  clerk  for  the  day,  and  prepared  a 
statement  of  what  tad  transpired^  and  directed 
it  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elderk,  those  members  of  it  wholfavoured  the  dis- 
orderly proceedings  above  described,  did  not  as- 
sen[U)le  with  Friends,  but  held  a  meeting  sepa- 
rate from  them. 

•*  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Dfscipline, 
eight,  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance. 
None  of  those  disaffected  members  from  Hector, 
or  those  wbd  had  withdrawn  from  th^  Society 
at  Scipio,  were  present,  but  held  a  meeting  by 
themselves,  nqt  far  distant. 

<^  No  report  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  De- 
ruyter  was  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting : 
and  from,  information  verbally  given  by  one  of 
the  representatives,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
clerk  of  that  meeting,  who  was  also  a  repre- 
sentative, had  conveyed  the  report  to  the  meet- 
of  Separatists ;  and  further  inquiry  confirmed 
this  apprehemrion. 

-  ^<  The  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
conducted  with  entire  unanimity. 

^'A  Committee  was  appointed  to  advise  and  as- 
sist Hector  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  difficuhiei 
that  would  be  likely  to  attend  H  in  its  reduced 
and  peculiar  situation.  And  another  Committee 
xvas  appointed  to  extend  such  care  and  labour 
in  the  case  of  Deruyter  Monthly  Meeting,  as 
might  appear  necessary. 

'*  ^  schism  has  thus,  taken  .place  In  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meeting,  an^  the  seceders  appear  to 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  separate  so- 
ciety— holding  meetings  of  their  own — calling 
themselves  the  Society  of  Friends — and  assuin- 
ing  for  their  meetings  the  names  of  those  from 
which  they  have  separated. 

Signed,  on .  behalf  ef  the  Committee. 

Thomas  Wo-ias." 

The  contents  of  the  foregoing  report  engaged 
the  very  serious  attention  of  this  Meeting.  It 
was  particularly  affecting  to  find  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  of  that  QDa^ 
terly  Meeting,  persisting  in  their  insubordinste 
course,  had  seceded  from  it,  and  had  set  up  a 
meeting  which  they  called  the  Quarterly  Mefi- 
ing  of  Scipio,  and  ^so  other  Meetings.  V» 
Committee  appointed  last  year  was  continued, 
and  requested  to  afford  such  assistance  to  Friendi 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio  as  their  case 
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•ball  demand ;  and  the  Committee  is  requested 
to  present  a  full  report  next  year. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  to  be  held  in  Canada 
as  noted  fn  our  last  week's  number,  to  be  iield 
in  the  following-manner,  viz. 

Yonge  Street  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held 
on  Fourth  day  after  the  third  First-day  in  Se- 
cond and  Twelfth  months  5  and  pn  Fourth-€ay 
after  the  fourtji  First-day,  in  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
months,  at  H  o'clock. 

Second  and  Ninth.months  at  Pickering.  .  . 

Sixth  and  Twelfth  months  at>Yonee  street. 

Meetingof  Ministers  and  Elders,  Uie  day  pre- 
ceding at  11  o'clock. 

West  Lake^  Quarterly  lyi ettrng,  to  be  held  on 
Fourth-day  after  the  last  First-day  in  Second 
month,  ou  Fourth  day  after  the  third  First-day 
in  Siicth  and  Twelfth  months,  ^nd  on  Fourth*^ 
day  after  the  fiik  Fii9t-day  in  Tenth  month,  at  1 1 
o'clock; 

Second  and  Tenth  months  at  West  Lake. 

Sixth  month  at  L^eds.  - ' 

Twelfth  month  at  Kingston. 

Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  pre<> 
ceding,  at  11  o?cl6ck.  . 

On  Sixth  day  morning,  a  proposition  was  very 
feelingly  made  in  this  Meeting,  attended  with 
deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved 
Society,  whether  essential  benefit  might  not  be 
hoped  for,  from  a  united.efforton<thepartbf  the 
different  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  relation  to*  our  }>resent  triedstate.  The  office 
of  Peace  Maker  Was  seen  to  be  iin  intetestinff  one, 
and  the  promise  appended  to  it  'still  is,  ^^Blessed 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  Children  of  God."  And  after  solemn  delibe- 
ration on  the  nature  and  great  importance  of  the 
object  in  view,  the  restoration  of  the  Society  to 
that  unity  and  fellowship,  that  formerly  charac- 
terized it,  the  Meeting  decided,  with  entire 
unanimiity,  on  making  an  appointment  for  this 
purpose ;  and  in  the  hope  that  our  dear  friends 
of  the  other  Yearly-  Meetings,  who  are  equally 
interested  with  us,  will  respond  to  the  proposi- 
tion, we  hereby  sdggeft  with  great  deference,  to* 
their  judgment,  that  if  th<e  way  opens  for  it, 
they  will  make  similar  appointments,  In  order 
that  such  Comthittees"  may  assemble  in  one  body 
as  the  Representatives  of  the  Society,  to  feel 
after  the  mind  of  truth  in  relation  to  this  con- 
c^era.  We  trust,  .that  Friends  coming  together, 
under  such  feelings  as  the  object  contemplated 
can  scarcely  fail  to  insj^^e,  and  with  a  deep 
feeling'that  our  dependence  fpr  instruction  &nd 
help  roust  be  on  the  Lord,  would  be  humbly 
prostrated  before  him.  It  is  a  Christian,  privi- 
lege for  brethren  to  meet  together,,  feel  and 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  their  varied  trials, 
and  ask  counsel  of  him  who  is  Head  over  all 
things,  to  the  Church.  The  object  proposed, 
though  of  great  magnitude,  is  nevertheless  simple 
ia  its  character,  uncopnected'  with  any  precon- 


elusions,  and -without  anjrthing  binding  upon  the 
Yearly:  Meetings*  We  have  appointed  I0  repre- 
sent us,  our  friends  Richard  Mott,  Thomas 
WilUs,  Henry  Rowntree,  Richard  Carpenter, 
Smith  Upton,  Wager  Hull,  William  F.  Mott, 
Paul  Upton,  Samyel  F.  Mott,  James  Brown, 
and  James  Congdbn; — and  we  would  proJ- 
pose  that  the 'Friends  who  may  be  appoint- 
ed, meet  lit  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Second- 
day,  in  Seventh  month,  1849,  unless  some 
other  places  mpre  suitable  jshall  be  designa- 
ted. It  was  concluded  that  the  information 
of  this  concern  and  movement  be  alluded  to  in 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Clerk  was  requested  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Minute  to  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Amcnca ;  and 
also  to  those  of  our  beloved  friends  in  London 
and  Dublin,  in  the  hope  ^hat  they  will  unite 
with  US'  in  this  concern )  it  being  the  comm(»> 
cause  of  the  Society  i  .  n' 

The  important  concerns  of  the  Meeting  being 
now  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  we 
have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  diiring  the 
several  sittings  of  it.  Christian  harmony  and  cqu- 
descension  have  prevailed,  and  that  in  unmerited 
mercy,  the  favour  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
Church  has  been  extended  unto  us — grateful  for 
his  goodness,  we  now  take  an  affectionate  leave 
of  each  other,  to  meet  again  in  this  capacity 
next  year,  if  our  Heavenly  Fatheir  shall  so  per- 
mit.     '  .      , 


Signed, 


Richard  Mott. 
Clerk  this  year. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETT. 

The  32d  anniversary  of  that  instiuition  was 
held  at.  New  York,  near  the  middle  of  last 
month.  .  From  the  report  presented  by  the  pro- 
per officers,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  dis- 
tributed within  the  past  ye^  no  less  than  655,066 
B'lblen  and  Teetaments,  being  an  increase  of 
28406  over  those  of  the  preceding  year ;  and 
forming  a  total,  since  the  formation  of  this  society 
of  5,760,095  copies..  Poor  thousand  mor« 
copiea  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  just-  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  There  have  been  1 16  auxiliary 
societies  added  during  the^year. 

Besides  numerous  grants  of  the  Scriptures  to 
individuals  and  to  feeble  auxiliaries,  others  have 
been  made  to  the*  American  Bethel  Society  for 
Boatmen^— the  American  Seanyen's  Friend  So- 
ciety for  Seamen  and  its'  Chaplains, -« American 
Protestant  Society — American  Home  Missionary 
Society,— American  Tract  Society, — American 
Sunday  School  Union,-^Methodist  Episcopal 
S.  S.  Union, — Foreign  Evangelical  Society,*- 
Presbyterian  and  the  American  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  Indian  Tribes.  Also,  for  Oregon, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.  Grants  of  money 
have  been  made  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  in 
France,  Switzetland,  Syda,  Persia  and  India. 
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.  Dr.  Tyng  con^ratubled  the  Preiident  -on  ttie 
,  discreet  manner  m  which  the  affair^  oC  the  iiisti- 
.tution  had  been  conducted,,  ihe  perfect  unaW 
Biity  of  fedttng  ptrevaiiing  among  ito  officers,  the 
discretion  and  moderation  exen^ised  by  them  4m 
all  poinit  calculate^  to  isUr  up  difference  of  feel- 
ing, and  finally  the  gre^t  efficiency  ckod  useful- 
liefis  of.  the  vork  in. which  th^y  were  eng^ped, 
and  the  fiatt^ring  prospects  of  thc^  ope^Ytng 
year.- 

Dr.  Pomeroy,  of  Maine,  said;  Cross  over*  to 

Europe  for  a  mo^ment,  and  take  <  your  station  ip 

the  Turkish  empire    Let  your  e^e  nnge  over 

Syria,  Chaldea,  Armenia,  Macedon  and  Greece, 

where  the  Fiblfi  first  esfme,  and  whe^e  the  foot 

.of  Jesus  trod.  .  Through  the  mylRleiious  provi" 

'  dence  of  God  the  light  has  long  since  goj^e  out, 

•and  darkness  has  rolled  back. and  rested,  for 

12.00  years  over  ihe  land.    If  you- will  looJL  at 

the  real  condition  of  men  .there,  you  will  see 

how  they  need  the  Bible. .  Ignorant,  debased 

knd. corrupt.    Perhaps  you  have  not  thonght  of 

it,  but  the  Bib^e  has  an  immense  power  in  the 

life  thai  now  is. 

Go  down  among  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
There  are  no  ro,ads,  no  carriages ;  camels  are 
jostling  one  another  in  tbe  narrow  streets  ;  men,' 
women  and  mules  ate  all  crowded^  together.— 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  houses  on  the  side 
.towahls  the  street,  unless  .  they  are  barricaded, 
and  why  ?  Because  no  man  can  trust  his  ne4gb* 
hour.— What  I  m«an  to  say  is,  if  yo^  can  put 
the  holy  scriptures  among  >thiB  l,30Q,Obo  souls 
there,  they: may  pull  down  the  grating  of  their 
windows,  and  generosity,  peace  and  pros{>erity 
will  dwell  there.  The  Bible  would  ^lake  Leba- 
non a  terrestial  paradise,  if  yon  will  only  send  it* 
thjBre.  '         - 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

PoLiTicA^.>-^The  Whig  Nationiil  Convention  as- 
sembled in  this  city  on  the  7th  inst.,  aud  adjournbd^ 
on  the  9th.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana, 
was  nominated  fois  President,  and  .Millard  Fill- 
more, of  New  York,  for  Vice  President^'  The 
Presidential  campaign  being  now  fairly  opened,  ive 
may  mention  a  third  nominiitioU,  wl^ich.has'  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  onr  paper.  The  National  Con- 
.vention  of  theLibeTi3r  Party,  held  at.  Buffalo  in  the 
,10th  month  last,  nominatea  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  President,  and. Leicester  King,  of 

Ohio,  for  Vice  President. 

I-     . 

CoNGtiBSs. — ^A^^  joint  resolution  for  the  adioumr 
ment  of  Congress  On  the  17th  of  next  naonthj  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Meiioo. — ^It  appears  thAt  the  Treaty  has  been 
ratified.  Official  mtelUgence  to  that  efioct  is  said 
to  have  been  reoeived-  at  Washington.  A.rrang'e- 
ments  were  making  in.MeJciCip,  for  the  Withdrawal 
of  the  American  army. 


firm,  but  without  much  actiyity.  "ths  growiqg 
crops  continue  to  present  ^  ye ry  promising  appear- 
ancey  bothin  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland:  The  Hoose 
of  Lords  has  rejected  the  Jewish  DiSBibiUUes  Bill, 
by  a  majority  of  five.  The  trial  of  Mitchell,  under 
the  crown  and  government  security  bill,  took  place 
in  Oublla  on  the  30lh.  His  counsel  made  a  leij 
bold,  speech  in  his  defence,  denoaacioff  the  lair 
under  which  Mitchell  bad  befen  arraigned.  T8Tiaw« 
ing  the  ponditio^t  of  Ireland|  strongly  conaemninff 
thc/condbct  of  the  Englwh  Gtiveramept  towanu 
her,  and  asserting  the  right  of  the  people  to  rise 
against  the  Oovernment.  He  was  freqaently  iater- 
rupt^d .  by  the  court,  but  insisted  on  hia  right  to 
prqcoed,  Th^  latest  re^oft'  was .  that  the  jiKj  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty:  France  appears  to  b« 
g^neially  quiet.  '  In  a  debate  on  the  sobject  of  Po> 
land,  in  the  Assembly  on  the  23d,  Lamarlinemade 
an  impre^ve  speech  in  defence  of  the  pacific  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Provi^onal  Government,  oppoq- 
iiig  armed  interference  in  behalf  of  PolaiuijOraf 
the  Italian  insniigpntfu  unless  the  latter  should  re> 
quest  it,  supporting  tne  policy  of  friendly  remon- 
strance in  favour  of  Polish  independence,  and 
urging  the  importance  of  general  peace.  .These 
remarks  were  received'  with  hood  at^plame,  and 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  oommiitee  on  fo- 
reign affairs,  with  a  resolution  virtually  spprorio^ 
the*  views  of  Lama^thie.  The  committee  00  the 
constitution  is  said  to  hi|ve  a«rreed  qn  the  following 
provisions.  A  President  of  the  Republic,  and  a 
sinjgle  Chamber,  to  be  elected  every  three  jearabj 
universal  suffrage.  Vlhe  magistrac;^,  ineludiof 
'.judges  of  all  courts,  to  be  also-  triennially  elected 
by  the  people,  dnthe  flkme  day"  with  the  elecUoai 
for  Premdeint  and  Representatives.  *  A, decree  ibr 
the  banishmisnt  of  .Lpdib  Philippe  and  his  iiamily, 
is  reported .  us  having  passed. the  Assembly  on  m 
26th,  by\a  vote  of  632  to  63.  Som^  disturbances 
took  place  in  Vienna  on  the  18th,  and  the  Emperor 
having  secYetly  left  the  city  the  same  evening,  u 
attem^  was  made  to  get  up  a  ^Republican  mof^ 
ment,  put  Uiis  was  suppreissed.  The  ministers  an* 
nounced  that  the  Emperor  had  only  departed  00 
account  of  his  health.  At  the  hat  report,  his  te* 
turn  was  hourly  expected,  and  qui/et  appears  t» 
have  .been  restored.  A  rebellion  has  broken  out 
iri  Greece.^  Treviso,  in  tbe  Yenitian  territory,  hw 
been  invested  by  the  AostroinS)  but  still  held  opt 
at  the  last  accounts.  The  combined  Sardinian 
and  NeapoUton  fleet.  Iiad  arrived  at  Yeoice.  A 
terrible  massacre  took  place  at  Naples  on  the  15th. 
It  appears  that  the  King  demanded  of  the  ParUa- 
ii;ient  that  on  their  oj^ing  th^y  should  take  ao 
oath  which  they  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
concessions. previously  made,  and  accordingly d^ 
manded  a  .modification  of  its  fonp.  The  Ku? 
having  refused,  and  ordeied  out  the  troop*,  the 
National  Onai^  erected  barrload  ea.  It  is  said  thtt 
the  King  then  consented  to  the  opening  of  Paris* 
ment  without  any  oath,  but  ^e  National  Goard 
demanded  further  concea^iions,  atnong  which  wai 
th0.ab(^ition  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers*  A  treinefl- 
dous' conflict  then  commenced  between  the  troop 
and  the  National  Guard,  and  the  lazzaroni  of  iht 
city  being  offered  the  plunder  of  the  booses,  toot 
part  with  the  troops,  massacred  the  Guards  and  th^ 
families  in  every  quarter,  and  pillaged  and  hnrm 
many  of  th^ir  nouses.  The  Guards  were  finally 
overcome,  after  a  long  and  bloody  oombat   Tbs 


Euaopc— Dates  from  Liverpoolarteto  the  i^th 
nit.,  by  the  Acadia.    Trade  generally  seems  dull ;  I  city  is  represented  as  presenting  a  horrible  apjjear- 
cotton  has  still  further  declined,  and  breadstuffs '  ance  after  the  contest. 
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ELIZABETH   FRT.  ' 

Mfice  of  tli%  Mimovr  of  her  Lif^* 

-  IGontlimed  horn  page  (fill.} 

**  If  I  wiH«  that  he  tarry  till  I  cdmoy  what  is 
that  to  th^e?— -follow  thou  me."  It  is  appre- 
hended that  the  lesson  meant  ti^  be  conveyed  in 
this  query  and  ipjunction,  was,  that  each  one 
should  mind  his  own  business^-^his  own  proper 
calling^ver  remembering  that  to  ^is  own 
master  each  one  must  stand  of;  fall.  The  neces- 
sity, however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  its 
reasonableness  doubted,  for  each  individual,  6ven 
in  the  performance  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
religious  duty,  to  be  careful  to  maintain  in  their 
purity,  and  act  in  all  deference  to  the  principles, 
and  in  due  subordination  tp  the  regulations,  of 
the  society  with  which  he  is'  in  connection.  The 
very  nature  of  religious  organization  ijtn plies  this. 
And  how  beafitiful  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  these  views,  if  we  were  not  so  slow  in 
carrying  them  out,  or  in  manifesting  a  proper 
appreciation  of  them !  or  were  not  so  prone  to 
mak^e,  the  enquiry  rather,  what  shall  this  mait 
do !  Perhaps  Peter,  in  moments  of  suppose^ 
strength,  though  of  real  weakness,  may  have 
belibved  it  more  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his 
Master  to  watch  over  others,  rather  than  himself—- 
to  point  to  their  duties,  gather  than  in  alLlowli- 
ness  of  mind,  to  fulfil  his  own.  That  some  of 
the  objects  of  Elizabeth  Fry'a  solicitude,  and 
her  manner  of  accomplishing  them,  were  obvir 
ously  out  of  the  usual  line,^nd  to  a  considerablq 
extent  peculiar  to  herself,  all  inusth^ve  observed 
who  have  perused  the  Memoir  of  her  Life,  or 
these  brief  J^ToHces.  But  they  were  the  objects 
to  which  she  believed  her  Lord  and  Master 
called  her  attention — ^and  the  course  she  pursqed 
was  that  pointed  out  to  her,~  as  she  apprehended, 
by  the  same  authority,  circumscribed  also,  as 
she  believedf  within  the  limits  of  true  bhristian 


liberty :  and  whoso  ventures,  under  a  feeling  of 
selif-righteousness,  to  make,  in  relation  to  her,  the 
enquiry  that  Peter'did,  may,  in  a  sober  moment, 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  receive  a  similar  rebuke^ 

In  the  6th  montfi  of  1842,  Elizabeth  Fry  paid 
"interesting  and  satisfactory  visits  to  the  Queen 
Dowageri  the  Duch^s  of  Kent,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester."  In  relation  to  them  she  remarks : 
•*I  went  with  my  heart  lifted  up  for  help  and 
strength  and  direction,  that  the  visits  might  pfove 
useful,  that  I  might  drop  the  word  ii;i  season,  and 
that  I  might  myself  be*  kept,  humble,  watchful, 
and  faithful  to  my  Lord.  I  have  fears  for  my- 
self iii.visitihg  palaces  ratlier  than  pris6as,'and 
going  after  the  rich,  father  than  the  poor,  lest  my 
eyes  should  become  blinded,  or  \  should  fait 
away  in  any  Uiing  from  the  simple,  pure  stand- 
ard of  truUi  and  righteousness.  ,  I  desired, 
wherever  I  could,  to  throw  in  a  hint  of  a  spirit* 
ual  kind,  and  was  enabled  to  do  it.  I  gave  the 
Duchess  some  papers,,  wi^  a  note  to  Prince 
Albert,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  suffering  state 
of  the  Waldenses  frotn  their  fresh  persecutions, 
before  Aie  Queen.'* 

These  fears  of  which  she  speaks,  were  evi- 
dences of  watchfulness  on  her  part,  and  often  led 
to  the  solemn  enquiry.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  dp,  and  what  to  leave  undone  ?  They 
appear  S^o  consonant  with  the  humility  of  the 
Christian  character-^o  mistrustful  of  self,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to^  the  extraordinary  duties 
of  her  life,  ^at  had  she  not  every  day  felt  them, 
and  acknowledged  them,  the  writer  would  have 
trembled  for  her  safety,  and  have  feared,  lest  her 
strength .  shbiild  indeed,  like  Ephraim's,  have 
been  devoured  by  strangers,  and  she  not  have 
known  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  her  enfeebled 
health,  Elizabe^i^F^ry  passed  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  at  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Samuel  Hoare,  at  Crpmer  in  Norfolk. 
The  fine  sea  views  which  it  commanded-^the 
pleasing  recollections  of  her  early  life,  which  its 
location  revived— And  the  relief  frorin  the  con- 
tinual tide  of  London  engagements;  which  'its 
comparative  seclusion  aiTprd^,  were  particularly 
grateful.  During  her  journey  thither,  she  writes 
thus  beautifully  and  feelingly.  *^  I  have  sought 
to  have .  my  sleppings  directed  by  Him,  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  us.  I  have  not  felt  a 
will  iaihese  arrangements^  and  I  desire  to  leave 
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all  to  lllm  who  orders  all  things  well.  I  at 
times  feel,  particularly  af  night,  so  sunk,  that  I 
am  ready  to  apprehend  iny  natural  powers  are 
really  failing.  I  occasionaUy  ask  in  prayer  for 
passing^  revival  ffom  my  states  of  suffering, 
which  prayers  are  often  Remarkably  granted ; 
but  I  am  not  disposed  really  to  ask  for  prolonged 
life,  because  I  fear  lest,  like  Hezekiah,  I  should 
live  to  transgress  before  the  Lord.  I  have'  pro- 
bably an  undue  fear  of  an  imbecile  or  childish 
state,  aml^  becoming  a  burden  to  others ;  at  the, 
same  time  the  idea  of  life  being  continued  to  me 
is  pleasant,  and  the'  fear  of  d6ath  and  the  grave 
to  my  nature  great;  not  that  I  fbar  for  the  eveic- 
lasting  state,  although  thi^confidencie  arises  from 
no  trust  in  any  thing  in  myself,  but  faith  in  the, 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  who  tasted  .death  for 
every  man«  and  a  full  belief  ihat  the  tender  mercy 
of  my  God  is  over  all  His  works;  and,  unworthy 
as  I  am,  that  through  His  mercy.  He  will  not 
oast  me  out  of  His  presence,  Twhich  I  delight  in,)  \ 
nor  shut  up  His  tender  mercies  from  me/' 

While  ^t  Cromer, .'sbe  s^ys,  "  1  hai^e  felt'  the 
weight  of  undertaking  to  establish  ^  library  and 
room  for  the  fishermeti,  and  something  of  a 
friendly  society^  as  ip  my  tender  state  the  grass- 
hopper becomes  a  burden.  I  was  encouraged 
however  in  the  night  by  these  words,  <  Steadfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.' "  The  main  object  she  had  in  view 
was  to  interest  die  fishermen. of  the.vici]iity  in 
reading,  and  thus  draw  ihem  from'  the  ]^ublic 
house  and  its  attendant  pvils. 

In  a  letter  written  from  her  retreat  to  a  co- 
labourer,  when  the.  Government  had  for  the 
first  time,  and  after  much  sol icitadon,  <  con- 
sented to  the  appfointmett  of  two  qaatrons, 
to  go  out  in  a  convict  ship  to  have  charge  of  the 
unhappy  Women  about  to  be  transported,  she 
makes  the  following  remarks :  '<I  am  often  in- 
expressil^ly  bound  and  ^brought  low  in  spirit 
when  I  look  at  the  standard  and  holy  example 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  then  behold  my  own 
ahort-coming.  I  long  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God,  for  myself,  and  all  that*  I  love ;  and  that, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  we  should 
more  constantly  prove  our  love  to  Him  who 
died  for  us,  and  hath  loved  us  with  an  everlast- 
ing love*  I  quite  feel  my  indMl^ent  life#  and  ani 
very  ready  to  work  wheb  my  Lord  may  enable 
me.  I  do  not  desire  to  save  myself,  unless  duty 
calls  me  to  do  it ;  indeed,  dear  friend,  I  have 
always  felt  it  ah  honour  I  have,  been  unworthy 
of,  to  do  any  thing  for  my  Lord,  and  to  be  made 
an  instruinent  of  good  to  mv  fellow-creatures.'' 

She  returned  hon^e  witli  her  health  spiilewhat 
restored,  and  again  in  the  4ih  month  of  1843  left 
it,  under  a  sense,  of  duty,  to  visit,  for  the  last 
time,  as  it  proved,  the  continent.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  one  of  her  daughters,  her  brother 
Joseph  and  his  wiTe,  and  Josiah  Forster.  The 
particular  object  of  attraction  was  Paris.  From 
her  first  acquaintance  with  the  French  people, 


upon ,  their  own  soil,  she  had  felt  peculiarly  in* 
terested  in  them.  She  was  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  labours  t>f  Ihia  joum&)r  might  be  blessed 
to  ihdividuals,  and  perhaps  to  communities.  She 
anticipated  the  satisfaction  of  finding  in  Gwzot, 
then  at  the  head  of  ^e  adnanistration  in  France, 
not  only  the  prudebt,  yet  fearless  politician,  bat 
the  enlightened  philanthropist,  already  prepared 
by  his  own  observations  atid  reflections  to  re- 
spbnd  so  lar  as  posi^ible  ^  ,tbe  suggesltons  she 
might  make  for  the  benefit  of  his'  countrymeo. 
Dining' at  his  house,. and  seated  at  his  side,  she 
felt  ,the  occasion  to  be  one  of  great  responsibility. 
**  She  was  encouraged  by  his  courteous  att^ntioa, 
unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subjects 
which  had  so  long  been  near  to'  h^r  heart. 
They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  origin,  itp  conse- 
quences, and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  its 
preventuon;^  of  the  treatment  of  criminals ;  of 
education  and  of  Scriptural  instruction." 

Tiie  attention  of  oiir  travellers  while  in  Paris 
was  directed  to  almost,  every  variety  of  object 
that  promised  to  he  useful.  One  day  thev  would 
attend'  the  simple  litde  meeting  of  Friends  in  the 
Faubourg  du  .Roule— another,  they  would  wait 
upon  the  theu^^  recendy  widowed  Duchess  of 
Orleans  at  the  Tuilleries — another  they  wodd 
visit  the  St.  Lazare  Prison,  amid  such  scenes  of 
disordei^  and  deep  evil  as  they  had  seldom  wit- 
neesed-r-and  another  they  would  be  sent  for  by 
the  King,  with  whom  and  th^  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Adelaide  they  had  *<  rather  a  remark- 
able" opportunity.  One  ^evening  they  would 
gather  around  them  at  their  hotel  ^  party  of  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  coloured  people,  mostly 
students  of  law  or  medicine,  natives  of  Haytl 
t)ie  Isle  of  France  or  Gaudaloupe — another  they 
would  receive  n  large  number  of  Greeks  and 
consult  with  them  on  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
their  country  men  with  books,  and  of  promoting  the 
education  of  the  common  pe6[^e,  the  regulation 
of  their  prisons,  and  the^  dissemination  in  the  land 
of  Epaminondes  and  Plato  of  the  saving  troths 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — ^another  they  myt  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  **  about  or\e  hundred'  pe^ 
sons,'*  perhaps  forty  pf  them  jpasteurs  and  mis- 
sionaries." Here,  to  use  her  own  language,  ^  I 
ventured  in  fear  to  open  my  mouth ;  an  interpre- 
ter ^  hand.  First,  on'  the  state  of  Protestaot 
Europe,  the  religious  persecutions  in  it,  and  de- 
pendence on  forms.  I  also  exprestsed  my  desire 
that  they  might,  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wheie- 
with  Christ  had  made  theiii  free,  and  not  be  agaia 
entangiej  with  an^  yoke  of  bondage ;  my  hope 
^that  they  might  anse^and  shine,  manifesting  tint 
their  light  was  come,  and  that  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had^isen  upon  theni;  and  further  said  that 
I  believed  this  would  be  the  case.  I  dien  sd- 
<ires8ed  the  pasteurs  only,  desiring  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  be  poui^ed  forth' upon  them, 
that  sinners  might  be  converted,  mourners  com- 
forted, and  the  weak  sttengthened.  t  felt  hum- 
bled afterwards,  ready  to  hide  my  head  from  the 
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sight  of  man ;  yet  I  retamed  home,  laid  me  down 
aud  skptyfor  the .  Lord  sustained  me.  Bat  he 
only  knows  the  deep  exercise  of  my  »pirit  at 
such  timeg.** 

Th»  French  character  s^ppears  to' have  been 
highly  attractive  to  Elizabeth  Fry/  Particnlar 
points  m  it— "^their  lively,  jret  sober  haljlts" — ■ 
w^re  agreeable  to  her,  and  very  much  cdrres-, 
ponded  with  the  complexion  of  lier  own  mind. 
We  are,  by  this  time  well  enough  acquainted 
with  her  to  conceive  how  she  would  pour  out 
her  heart — her  soul,  w^e  might  say— in  yearnings 
for  their  welfare— rhow  shi  would  expostulate, 
entreat,  and  travail  inspirit  for  all  with  whom 
she  mingled,  that  happily  Christ  might  be  formed 
in  them,  and  they  be  introduced  into  the  enjoy- 
ment' of  that  liberty  wl\ich  the  ^rufli  gives. 
There  were  n^^ny  hopes  and  proniises  for  the 
future  to  console  her  on^  leaving.  Paris:  there 
were  also  many ;  discou^emeats,  consequent 
upon  the  extentpf  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
the.  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  cure  them* 
She  wa&  particularly  affected  by  the  wretched 
and  ahnost  hopeless  .state  ofjkhe  St.  Lazare' 
prison  and  its  1200  inmates.  She*  however, 
endeavoured  to  discharge  her. duty  by  represent- 
ing to  many  per^ns  in  authority  the  sad  abus.e8 
of  this  Institutiou,  and  pleading  with'  them  «*  for 
reform,  religious  care,  and  jpripUiral  instruction.^' 

On  the  2 1st  of  the  dth  month  she  attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hertford..  The  cir- 
cumstance is  referred  to,  because  it  was  the  last 
time  she  lel^  home  expressly  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religions  service  of  this  nature. 

Increasing  symptome;  of  illness,  and  a  dedire 
to  be  near  her  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Fry,  with 
whom  she  had  for  many  years  been  closely 
united  m  religious  fellowship,  and.whode  life 
was  drawing  towards  ils  close,  induced  her  to 
remove  to  Sandgate,  where  she  found,  aa.  slie 
describes  it,  **.  a  lovely  place  hy  the  sea,  the  air 
delightful/ and  the  house  pleasanU  Thus'  the, 
Lord  provides  for  me  m  this  my  tried  estate.'* 
While  bfere  the  follpwipg  entry  appears  in  her 
diary,  made  on  a  first  day  afternoon,  wlveu  all 
the  family  were  out  but  herself..'  ••!  have  at 
times  passed  through  a  good  deal  .of  confiict  and 
humiliation  in  this  indisposition,  and  it  is  a  real 
exercise  of  faith  to  me,  the  way  in  which  I  am 
tried  by  my  illness.  |  suppose  it  arises  fro^m 
my  extremely  susceptible  nerves,  that  are  iso 
affected  when  the  body  ia,  out  of  i)rder,  as  to 
cast  quite  a  iveil  over  my  mind.  ^  I  am  apt  to 
query  whether"  I  am  not  deeeivliig  myself,  .in. 
supposing  I  am  the  setvant  of  the  £ord,  so  ill  to 
endure  suffering,  and  to  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  but  it.hais  been, my  earnest  prayer  that  I 
might.truly  say,.  *Not.a8  I  will,  but  as  T^ou 
wilu'  Lord!  help  me\  1  pray  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  cast  all  my  burthen  and  aU  my  care 
upon  Thee,  that  I  may  rest  inth©  full  assurance 
of  faith  in  Thy  love,  pity,  mercy,  and  grace." 

The  few  weeks  spent  at  Sandgate  were. on 


several  aoconnts  distfessing  ones.  Slaving  been 
removed  to  Tonbridge  Wells  she>ivrite8,  ««I 
desire  in  this  my  sorrow  and  suffering,  to  east 
myself  and  my  whole csure  on  my  Lord.  I  know 
that  I  am  poor,  miserable^  blind  and  naked,  and 
I  look  tomy  Lord  for  every  thing." 

She  returned  to  Upton  in  the  §th  inonth,  and 
remained  j^eady  enfeebled,  and  indeed  ill,  for  a 
considerable  time.  **6.be,  howev,er,"  «ay)her- 
daughters,  *<  oflen  tpld  those  around  her,  in  her 
great  bodily  suffering-^that  the-  everlasting  arms 
were  alw'ay^  underneath  her-— that  the  under 
current,  was  peace  and  comfort,  though  the  sur- 
face was  so  much  temptetptossed." 
..  In  the  Tenth  month  she  writes :  ««My  God 
hath  not  forgotten  to  be  graCioiiS)  er  shut,  up  His 
tender  mercies  fipm  me:  it  sippears  to  me  that  - 
all  of  nature  is  to  be  brought  low,  for  all  that  is 
of  the  Lord- only,  can  stand  jthe  day  of  humilia-* 
tien.  I  may  .thankfully  say,  I  am  quiet  and  sus- 
tained in  spirit,  but  do  no^  often  know  peace  to 
flow  as  a  liver,  as  at  some  ^former  times :  still 
help  is  constantly  near  from  the  sanctuary, 
though  I  abide  nnder  asense^  of  deep  unworthi* 
nefts  before  the ,  Lord  ;  ^ut  what  can  I  do  but 
wait  in  faith,  until  Hei>e  pleased  fully  to  clothe 
me  widi  the  garments  of  His  righteousness  and 
His  salvation,  1  feel  I  can  do  nothinir  for  my- 
self." 

She  freqtientiy  remarked  to  her  attendants, 
that  she  felt  the  foundation  .underneath  her  sure : 
saying  that  *«  religious  truth'  was  opened  to  hejr, 
and  flupplied  to  her  inwardly,  not  by  mdn's 
mlhistra{ion,  but  administered  according  to  her 
need."  She^said,  .^  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed»and  can  commit  a)l  ^>  him,  who  has 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  fqr  me,  whether  for 
life  or  death,  sjcknensQr  health,  titne  or  eternity." 

Here  for  the  present,  thus  striekea  and  laid 
Ipw^  we  .leave  her:  not"  indeed  as  one  without 
hope,  but  as  one  resting  in  humble  faith  upon 
her  Redeemer,  whom  she  had  long  sought  to 
serve.  He  doeth  all.  things  well— ^is  compas- 
sion fiuleth  no^his  tender  mercies  endure  for 
ever.  .     .      '       '  -  IL  M. 

(To  iMr  eoQUna«d.) 


•    >of  Frienii*  Heriew. 
OBSERVATICWS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 
.    (^onUnued  Uotn  page  6U.) 

Pinel  says  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  some  maniacs,  who,  intheir  lucid  intervals, 
are  justly  cbnsidered  models  of  probity,  cannot 
refrain  froni  stealing  and  cheating  during  the 
paroxysm.  Gall  mentiops  the  case  of  two  citi- 
zens of  Vienna,  who,  on  becoming  insane*  were 
distinguished  in  the  hospital  for  an  extraordinary 
propensity  to  steal,  though  previously  they  had 
liyed  irreproachable  lives.  Fritchard  recognizes 
a  propensity  tp  thefl,  as  being  often  a  feature  of 
moral  mania;  and  sometimes  the  leading,  if  not 
the  sole  character  of  the  disease.    This  propen- 
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sity  has  beett  known  to  follow  diseases  or  inju- 
ries of  the  braiii,  and,  therefore,  to  be  dlepend^nt 
upon  mc^al  actioQ.  Acrel  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  man,  who  ailer  receiving  a  severe 
wound  on  the  temple^  for  which  be  was'  tre^ 
panned,  manifested  an  inyincifatle  propensity  tb 
steal,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  his  ordinary 
dispositicfn.  After  committing  several  larcenies, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and .  woutd  have  been 
punished  according  to  law,  had  not  Acrel  de* 
dared  him- insane,  and  attributed  his  unfortunate^ 
propensity  to  a  disorder  of  the  brain.  The  fol- 
lowing pai^agraph  appeared  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris  in  1816.  "An  ex-cbmmissary  of  police, 
at  Toulouse  has  just , been  condemned  to  eight 
years^  confinement  ant!  hktd  labour,  and  to  the 
pillory,  for  having,  while  in  office,  stolen  some 
pieces,  of  plate  from  an  inn,  The  accused  pe]> 
sisted  to  the  last,  in  aii  odd  kind  of  defence ;  he 
did  not  deny  the  crime,  but  attributed  it  to 
mental  derangement  produced  by  wounds  which 
he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815. V  Dr. 
Smith,  of  New  Aaven,  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  luid  been  extrenjely  ill  with  tv»- 
phus  fever,  aiod  upon  recovery  manifest^ 
a  strong  propensity  ta  theA,  and  4n  fitot  did,  steal 
0ome  articles  of  Nothing  from  a  young  man  to 
whpm  he  was  under  great  oUigations  for  theeare 
he  had  taken  of  him  in  his  sickness.  He  at 
length  side  a  horse  and  .somjs' moneys  was  de* 
tected  and  punished.  The  doctor  took  pains  to 
enquire  into  the  young  man's  previous  character, 
and  found  it  good,  and  l^is  family  respectable. 

This  propensity  a ppeans  sometimes  the. only 
visible  symptom  of  insanity ;  at  others  it  is  ihe 
preliminary  to  general  mania.  Foder^  relates 
the  case  of  a  female  servant  in  his  own  family, 
who  could  not  help  stealing  secretly  from  himself 
and  others^. articles,  even  of  trifiinff  value ;  though 
she  was  intelligent,  modest  and  religious,  and. 
was  all  the  while  conscious,  of  and  admitted  the 
turpitude  of  her  actions. ,  He  placed  her  in  a  hosi, 
pital,  considering  her  insane,  and  after  apparent 
restoration  tfnd  a  long  trial,  he  again  took  her 
into  his  service.  Gradually,  in  spite  of  herself, 
the  instinct  again  mastered  her^  ^nd  in  the  midst 
of  an  incessant  struggle  between  her  vicious 
propensity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  conscientious 
horror  of  her  condition  on  the  othdr,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  mania^  and  died  in  one 
of  its  paroxysms.* 

Several  instances  are  related  by  Ae  author 
last  quoted  of  persons  labouring  under  a  strong 
propensity  to  commit  murder,'  .whose  minds 
were  sufficiently  clear  to  eotnpvehqtid  ^e  enor^ 
mity  of  the  crime,  and  to  request  that  they  might 
be  restrained.  Some  of  these  were  cases  in 
which  the  victims  proposed  were  objects  of  their 
tenderest  afieetiour  .  ^  '     •      ' 

The  following  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Otto,  of 
Copenhagen.  A  surgeon  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
■ '  ■ '      "  '  III.      II   ■    .      .  ,  .i< 
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quainted,  who  bad  served  several  campaigns 
against  the  French,  was  apparently  of  a  li¥ely 
and  cheerful  disposition, . tin  certain'. pteoniary 
matters  rallied  his  temper,  and  madi^  him  thonght- 
Ail  and  melancholy.  He  was  happily  manied 
and  had  four  chnaren.  One  morning  he  nm- 
moned  his  wife  and  childreli  into  Ihe  eoort  of 
the  house,  and  ther^  informed  them  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  kill  them  all,  and  afterwards  himwlf. 
He  descanted  coolly  on  the  propriety  of  homi- 
cide, and  told  his  wife  she;  must  first  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  destractibn  of  lier  Children,  and  then 
her  own  turn  wonld  come.  The  wdmaA  appears 
to  have  possessed  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
actc^  with  great  prudence  on  such  a  trying  oc- 
casion. ;  She  entirely  coincided  in  the  justness 
of  her  hustiand's  sentiments,  and  cheerfnlly 
^eed  to  the  proposed  tragedy.  But  she  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  recollect  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  herself  as  well  as  the  children,  to  con- 
fess and  take  t^  sacrament  previous  to  their 
appearing  before  their  final  judge, — a  ceremony 
which  would  necessarily  require  several  days' 
preparation..  The  monomaniac  replied  that  this 
was  a  reasonable  aiid  proper  proe^nre ;  bnt,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  took  some  person*?  lifo  Ihat  day.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  h^  instantly  set  off  for 
Satzbourg.  His  wife  having  placed  ihe  children 
in  security,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
above-mentioned  town,  and  went  directly  to  Pro- 
fessor 0.,  the  friend  of  her  husband',  for  advice. 
The  monomaniac  had  already  been  there,  and 
hot  finding  the  professor  at  home,  had  gone 
away.  The  woipan  now  recollected  aiid  told 
the  professor,  that  her  husband  had  threatened 
kis  life  for  some  imaginary  slight;  but  at  that 
time  she  thought  he  was  m  jest  About  mid- 
day the  raonoinaniac  came  back  to  the  professor's 
residence,  and  appeared  quit6  calm  and  peaceable. 
The  professd)r  invited  him  to  go  and  see  the 
hospital  of  the  toWn^  where  he  had  a  curious 
dissection  to  ipake^  and  they  sat  down  to  eat 
3ome  refreshments  before  proceeding-  thither. 
At  this  repast,  the  monomaniac  inform^  his  host 
that^he  had  lately  been  most  immoderately  dis- 
^posed  to  cpifimit  homtpide,  -and  that  he  had 
actually  iqurdered  a  peasant  that  morning  on  his 
way'  to  town.  He  confes^d  also  that  he  hsd 
entored  a  cofiee-house  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitdng  a  second  act  of  (his  kind,  but  had  been 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  The  murflerof  the 
peasant  was  a  fidtion,  as  was  afterwards  proved. 
The  professor  now  turned  the  discourse  to  other 
subjectiBi,and.on< all o&er  topics  the  nienbrnaniae 
was  perfectly  rational.  .  They  now  set  off  for 
the  hospital,  and  in  their  way  thither  the  mono- 
maniac met  with  an  old  acquaintance  and  feUow- 
campaigner.  While  they  were  ^eeti|ig  cadi 
other,  the  mononianiac  suddenly  struck  his 
friend  a  violent  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomacii, 
exclaiming  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  that  he  had 
dond  it  for  him,  as  he  h^d  hit  the  cceliac  plexus. 
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The  prefevaqr  reprimanded  htm  in  strong  terms 
for  this  dishonourable  and  €ruel  act,  at  which  the 
monomaniac  was  muc|i  snrpris^,  and  informed 
bis  preceptor  that  he  was  irresistibly  led  to 
commit  homicide,  an4  i^ared  not  who  wae  the 
Victim  of  this  probensity.  The^.  professor,  now 
asked  .him  somew^t  tauntinglyr  if  he  had  not  a 
design  agaipst  Ms  life.  The  monomaniac  ac-  ^ 
kttowledged  it;  but  added  that  he  had  sufficient 
control  over  himself  to  prevent  the  deatruction  of 
his  benefactor.  The  professor  <took.  his  arm 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  hospitiiU  where  the 
monomaniac  was  immediatedy  confined.  "-  He 
almost  instantly  bec^une  furiously  maniacal^  and 
in  a  few  months  after  died."*       . 

The  records  of  crime  sufficiently  establish  the 
fact,  that  csimes  of  almost  ev^ry  oescrip^n,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  most  revolting  ch^gracter, 
are  frequently  perpetrated  in  a  deliberate  manner, 
indicating  reflection  and  design,  while  the  cir- 
enmstanees  attending,  and  the  absence  of  .appre- 
ciable motire,  scarcely  leave  room  for  any  other 
exphnation  than  that  of  insanity. 

William  9rown^was  executed  at  l^[aidsU>ne, 
Eqgland,  in  1812,  for  Strangling  a  chikl,  whom 
he  accidentally  met  one  morning  while  w^lkinf 
in  the  country.:  He  took  up  the  body  and  laid 
lion  some  steps^  and  then  went  and  told  what 
he  had  done,  requesting  to  be  taken  into  custody* 
On  (he.  trial,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  the  child 
before,  had  no  malice  against  it,  and  could. assign 
no  motive  for  .the  dreadful  act.  He  liore  an  ex- : 
emplary  character,  and  had  never  been  suspected 
of  being  insane.*' 

The  following- case  js  related  by  Gall,  who 
obtained  it  froml)r.  Zimmerm&nn  of  Khimback. 
**A  peasant,  bom  at  Kronotback,  Swabia,  who 
never  enjoyed  very  good  health,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  unmarried,' had  been  subject  from 
his  ninth  year  to  frequent  epileptic  fits.  Two 
years  ago,  his  disease  changed  its  character 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  ever  since,  this 
man,  instead  or  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  has  been  Of 
tacked  wi^  an  irresistible  indination  to  commit 
tnarder*  He^  felt  the  approach  of  the  fit  many 
honrs,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day,  before  its 
invasion,  and  frDm  the  commencement  of  this 
pre^atiment,  he  begged  to  be  secured  and  chained 
that  he  might  not  commit  some  dreadful  deed. 
*  When  the  fit  comes  on,'  says  he,  *1  feel  under 
a  necessity  to  kill,  even  if  it  were  a  child.^  His 
parente,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  would  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  murderous  propensity*  <  My 
mother,'  he  cries  out  with- a  frightfol  voice, 
« save  yourself  or  I  must  kill  you.'  Before  the 
fit  he  complains  of  being  exceedingly  sleep jr,. 
without  being  able  to  sleep;  he  feels  depressed, 
and  experiences  slight  twitehings  of  the  limbs. 
During  the  fit,  he  preserves  his  consciousness, 
and  knows  perfecdy  well  that  in  committing  a 
murder,  he  is  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime*  W  hen 


he* is  disabled'  from  doing  injury,. he  makes  the 
most  frightful  contortions  and  gHmftces,  singing 
or  talking  in  rhyme.  The  fit  bsts  from  one  to 
two  days.  When  it  is  over>  he  cries  out*  •  Nt)w 
unbind  me.  Alasl  1  have  cruelly  sttfiered,.but  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  killed  nobody."        £.  L* 

"     tTo^  •oaUnued.) 
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PKOTBSTANX    SISTERHOODS, 

( Abridged -fnMn  the  EdlDbnrg  Reriew.) 
CCoDelttded  from  p«ge.606.) 

The  Directing  Sister  constitutes,. so  to  speak, 
the  Executive  power :  to  Uiis  extent  she  repre- 
sents Ae  association,  and  obedience  is  due  tp  her 
firom  the  othejr  Sisters.  The  Sisters  are  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  tweilty-one  and  thirty-five 
(subject  to  extraordinary  exceptions),  and  only 
with  the  x^onsent  of  their  families ;  unless  they 
eliQuld  be  orphans,  or  widows  who  have  either 
passed  the  annum  luctiig,  or  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and  they  inust,  in  all  casest  be  free 
from  special  family  duties^  On  their  admission 
they  are  first  received  as  Candidates  {aspiranies)^ 
dien  as  Assistants  {adjoinits)^  the  period  pf  pro- 
bfition  lasting  eighteen  months.  Every  Sister 
must  in  turn  go  ,throuffb  all  the  various  fiinctions 
of  the  establishment,  from  the  kitchen  upwards; 
but  after  her  final  ireceptioh  as  Deaconess,  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  branch  for  which  she  feels 
the  most  decided,  vocation. 

During  the  eighteen  months  of  their  novitiate, 
the  Sisters  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  400  fr.,  besides 
bringing  with  them  &  '.trotttseotf ;'  but,  in  excep* 
tional  cases,  gratuitous  or  semi-gratuitous  admis^ 
sions  may  be  granted  (funds  permitting)  by  the 
Directing  Council  After  her  admission  as 
Deaconess,  every  Sister  is  maintained,  in  health 
and  in  sickness^  during  her  years  of  service,  and 
afterwards  in  her  old  age,  by  the  association,  at 
a  cost  of  about  300  fr.  a  year.  All  that  she  may 
ihake  in  the  way  of  profit  by  her  labour  belongs 
to  the  asseciation,*-'whatever  fortune  she  may 
possess  remains  with  herself.  There  are  provi- 
sions for  indemnifying  Deaconesses  who  are  dis- 
missed ,  by  the  Council,  or  who  may  withdraw 
from  the  association  fo|r  reasons  to  be  approved 
of.  by  them  (marriage  being  one  of  these),  after 
four  years'  service  at  the  least  All  are  free  to 
leave  at  any  time,  although  a  moral  obligation  of 
serviee  for  a  definite  period,  or  of  otherwise 
indemnifying  the  association,  is  considered  to  at- 
tach to  those  who  have  received  gratuitous  or 
semi-gratuitous  admission. 
^  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Institution 
amounts  io  87^000  fr.,  being  somewhat  more 
than  its  receipts ;— yet  this  is  a  small  sum, 
Wirely,  wlien  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
establishment,  with  its  three  great  divisions,  its 
seven  distinct  yards  or  gardens,  its  427  rooms, 
148  bedft,  of  which  upwards  of  100  are  nighdy 
occupied,  and  the  800  persons  who  are  daily  re- 
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eeired  beneath  its  roof  fer  die  purpose  6fili6true^ 
tion  er  relief ;  besides  the  occupation  of  anodier 
house, — itsi^lf  6f  lai^^e  dmiensiofis  for  ahy  ordina^ 
ry  purpose,' — ^the  original  birth-place  of  &e  Insti- 
tute, and  8^'  the  private  home,  &»it  w'ere,  of  the 
Sister  themselves*  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  a  Hospital^  nor  a  School,  nor  a  Peni- 
tentiary ;  it  is,  w^  repeat  it^  a  great  Normal 
School  of.  Female  Charity.  Neimer  the  good 
education  afforded  within  its  Jbosomto  the  young, 
nor  the  care  to  the  sick,  nbr  the  wise  discipline  . 
to  the  vicious.  Can  ever  constitute  its  real  end, 
its  essenftil  perfection  ;  but  the  full  development 
and  wise  training  :of  all  the  iinpiillses  of  the 
female  mind,  which  may -best  serve  lo  promote 
and  fulfil  those  several  aims.  Considered  in 
this  lighty  variety  of  field  is  an  indispensabld 
oondjtic^n  to  its  dine  existence.  Some  minds  re- 
coil from  the  oAen  loathsome  dirties  of  attendance 
on  the  Bick,  yet  delight  in  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren*; other  wbmen,  again,  patient  watchers 
beside  a^  sick  bed,  are  incapable  of  syippathixing 
with  the  noisy  exuberance  of  ^animal  spirits  in 
childhood.  The  duties  of  superintei\dence  over 
the  penitent  female,  over  the  perverted  child,  are 
different  irom  either  of  the  formet  ones,  and 
indeed  different  in  themselves ;-- whilst  the  de-! 
tails  of  household  adminis|ratibn  frequeiitly  be- 
long to  another  character  altogether.  Yet,  what 
ought  to  be  the  moral  of  this  diversity,  supposing 
the  same  spirit  of  faiOi  and  love  to  inspire  th6m 
all  alike,  and  bind  theidn  together  by  the  golden 
link  of  heartfelt  sistefhood  ?  Surely,  that  the 
variety'  of  human  character  can  only  be  brought 
to  bear  its  most  efficient  results',  by  supplying  it 
with  a  variety  of  objects.  .     ' 

As  regards  the  spiritual  character  of  the  filsti- 
tate,  the  cdnsideration  of  which  would  need  far 
more  space  Chan  we  can  here  afford*  it,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  is  thoroughly  Protestant.  No 
vows,  no  poverty,  no  /monastte  ob^dience^  no 
celibacy,  no  engagements— ^ven  temporary — oo 
daustral  seclusion,  no  vain  practices,  no  domina^- 
tion  over  conscience;  no  tyranny  oVer  the  will^ 
— such  are  the  *  fundamental  principles,'  which, 
with  appropriate  developmenfi,  stand  at  the  head 
of  its  Statutes^  *     '     \   .   •'• 

AtSttasburg,  that  old  focus  of  Protestantism, 
M.  Hffirter,  has  presided  oyer  a  similar  Institjute, 
since  October,  1842.     ' 

It  has  for  its  object  <  to  offer  to' those  Christian 
women  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
Lord's  ^rvice  the  means  of.  qualifying  thein- 
selves,  either  to  become  .  teachers  in  infant 
schools  and  lower  girls*  schools,  or  nurses  >  for 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  private, 
houses,  or  again  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
superintendents  in  prisons,  asylutns,' houses  of 
refuge,  and  other  charitable  establisfatnente  where 
their  services  mav  be  required.' 

In  Switcerland  there  are  several  Deaconesses* 
Institutes— *^one  at  Echailens^  in  the  Pays  de 
Yai4d,  founded  by  M*  Gerinond;  aaotbf^  at 


Boudry>  in  NeuchHtel,  fbunded-  by  H.  Bovet, 
and,  we  believe,  others.        .' 

The  field  of  laboiir  assignedto  the  Deaeoneflses 
of  Echallensns  thus  set  forth  by  its  founder. 
Fir^,  the,  care  of  the  sick  at  their  own  bomes ; 
— ^the  importsnce  of  Which  department  is  spe- 
cially fek  in  times  of  epidemic.  For  senices  of 
this-  kind  the  demand  constaiptly  exceeds  the 
sup^ly^;  and  although  the  Director  of  the  estab- 
lishment 9atur^Iy  prefers  affording  indoor  le- 
lief,  where  practicable,  ontof  the  six  Deaconesses 
who  are  nsiKilly  attached  to  (he  pai^ent  Institute, 
on6  is  iset  apart  for  out-door  nursing.-  Secondly, 
the  care,  of  the  sick  in^or  at  the  expense  of, 
private  charitable  foundations,  of  which  many 
appear  to  have  been  created  in  Switzerland  of 
late  years ;  five  of  these,  besides  one  at  Lyons 
for  the;  Protestant  sick,  employ  sevc^n  Sisten. 
'"May  we  hot  hope,*, says  M.  Germohd,  'tbatas 
Christianity  shall  receive  a  more  practical  direc- 
tion, similar  establishments  will  becoine  multi- 
plied, till  there  shall  be  no  more  a  single  town  in 
bur  land  without  its  small  infirmary,  served  by  a 
Deaconess,  and  ready  to  receive  those  sick  per- 
sons who  c6tild  not  without  danger  be  transport- 
ed lo  a  greater  ^distance  ?'  Thirdly,  the  care  of 
the  side  in  pubKc  hospitals  employs  the  remain- 
ing Sisters,r-making  in  all  fifteen  Deaconesses 
received,  besides  one  who  had  completed  her 
no^itiat^,  aild  was  already  in  active  service,  with- 
out having  beea  definitively  admitted.. 
^  Situated  in  a  mixed  commune,  the  Institute  of 
Ethsllens  tf  nts  of  the  Municipality  a  wing  of 
the  former  Chateau.'  The  numbferpfsick  whom 
it  received  in  1844-5,  was  159,  of  whonr  134 
were  admitted  gratuitously.  Though  placed  in 
^thenridst  of  an  agricultural  populatioo,  far  from 
any  large  town,  and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity, 
at  no  more  than  three  leagues'  distance  of  a  Can* 
tonal  Hospital,  it  is  impossible  for  its  Directors 
to  comply  with  all  the  demands  for  admissioQ 
that  are  addressed  to  them.  Its  rec^pts,  fa 
l«44-5,  were  under  12,000  fr.  (480/.),  its  ei- 
pendittire  urider  7000  fr.,— the  difference  being 
owing  to  the  ondeavour  to  raise  funds  for  pQ^ 
chasinjg  a  Suitable  bouse.    *     [ 

We  n6w  come  to  the'  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  existing  Deaconesses^  Institutes,  that 
of  Kaiserswerthv  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Institute  numbers  n6  less^than  one  hun- 
dred and  one  sisters,  of  whom^  sixty-setea  ai« 
consecrated  Deac^nes8^*'and  thirty-fofir  Cantfr 
date  Sisters.  Their  Fabours^  are  distributed 
amongpublic'institiltions,  the  service  of  partico- 
lar  communes,  the  care  of  the  sick .  in  prirate 
houses,  and  the  various  departmrats  of  the  main 
establishment  at  KaisersWerth. 
'  One  of  the  most  interesting  featurw  of  the 
labourrof  "the  German  Deaconesses  is  the  re- 
cently de^loped  one  of  parochial  service  (p- 
mtindtpflege).  It  is  the  exact  reproduction 
of  the  functions  of  the  early  Christian  Deacon- 
esses, or  Servants  of  the  Church,  of  vhon 
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Phobe  of  Cenehrea  is,  by  name  at  least,  the 
apostolical  type.  The  Parisli,  6r  rather  Gom- 
mune,  deacoiie^i^t  t^as  t'a  visit  the  j;)oor  and  the 
sicl^  at  their  homes,  to  procure  fOr  them,*  as  far 
as  possible,  work  and^.clo^ing,  to  work  for  them 
at  her  ne^^y' instruct  poor  children  in  newing 
and  knitting,  either  singly^  or  in  classes  where 

Eracticable,^ giving  a  regular  account  'of- her 
ibours  to  the  cler^man,  the  diaconatev  and  the 
Lddies'  Charitable  Society,  where  sy'ch  exis^. 
Bat; even  nathout  being  regularly  attached, to  a 
particular  parish  or  congregation.  Deaconesses 
are  able,  from  their  experiebce  in  the  care  of  th6 
sick,  and  In  hoqsehold  managiement,  to  render 
the  most  imporiant  public  services  in  ^mes  of 
epidemic.  Look,  for  instance^  at  the  following 
picture:—  ' 

An  epidemid  nervous  fever  was  raging  in  two 
commtines  of  the  cirele  of  duisburg,  Gartrop, 
and  Gahlen.  Its  first  and  most  virulent  outbreak 
took  place  at  (Sartrop,  a  smaH,  poor,  secluded 
village  of  8Q2ircely  13.0  aouls;  withqut  a  doctor, 
without  an  apothecary  ^n  the  neighbourhood, 
while  tl^e  clergyman  was  upon  the /point  of  lea t^ 
ing  for  ^another  parish,  and  his  successor  had 
not  yet  been  appointed.  Four  Deaconesses,  in-v 
dudingthe  Superior  (i;orrfcA€rinii),Pastor  Flied-v 
ner's  wife,  and  a  maid,  hastened  la  tlie  sc^ne  of 
wretchedness,  and  found  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
fire  fever  patients  in  the  most  alarming  condi- 
tion,— a  mother  and  four  children  In  one  hovel,' 
four  other  patients  in  another,  and  so  on^-f^all 
lying  oti  foul  atnwpr  on  bedclothjss  that  had  not 
been  washed  for  weeks^  alnibst  without  food^ 
utterly  without  help.  Many  had  died  already ; 
the  healthy  had  fled ;  the  parish  doctor  lired 
four  German  le^es  bif,  and  could  not  come 
every  day.  Thie  fitit  carie  «f  tlie  Sisters,  who 
would  have  found  no  lodging  but  for  the  then 
vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  was  to  introdnce 
cleanliness  $nd  ventilation  in  the  narirowVabins 
of  the  peasants :  they  washed  and  cooked  bt 
the  sick,  they  watched'  every  night  by  turns  at 
their  bedside^  and  tended  them  with'  such  suc- 
eess,  that  only  four  persofls  died  af)er  theii*  arri- 
val, and  the  rest  were  left  convalescent  after  fbur 
weeks'  tfUy.  The  saboe  epidemic  having  broken 
out  in  the  neighbouring  commune  of  Gahlen,  in 
two  families,  of  whom  eight  members  lay  iU  at 
once,  a  isingle  Deaconess  had  the  happiness,  in 
three  weeksr,  of  ienying  every  patient  restored  to^ 
health,  and  of  having  prevented  the  further  spread 
of  the  disease.*  •      ,.    ,— » 


For  Friend*^  Rerlefr. 
THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Looking'  over  soihe  ancient  records  which  &. 
friend  has  kindly  placed  iii  my  hahds,  the  two  do- 
cuments copied  below  attracted  my' attention ;~ 
they  appeared  to  me  to  illustrate  the  simplicity, 
fervour  and  Christian  fellowship  of  the  brighter 
days  of  onr  religious  Society.    Compared  with 


theun,  the  style  of  ouf  official  papers  seems  cold 
and  formal.  Doubtless  as  the  necessity  of  issuing 
such  certificates  became  more  frequent,  it  was  to  be 
exjpected  that  they  should  be  limited  more  directly 
to  the  faMs  which  were  to  be  oommunicated. 
The  usages  of  our  times  do  jipt,  perhaps,  admit 
of  so  close  a  scrutiny  into  individual  character 
in  its  more  private  relations  ;■  and  as  the  fervour 
of  Christian  «e^,  and  the  glow  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship abated,  it  was  probably  well  to  abstain 
frona  the  frequent  use  of  words,  touching  indeed, 
and  impressive  when  flowing  from  hearts  under 
th6  influence  of  such  affections,  but  which  might 
be  wprse  than  a  form  when  ihe  impulse' which 
prompted  them  was^  withdrawn ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel,  that  those  who  could  address  each  other 
in  such  expressions  of  Christian  confidence  and 
tenderness ;  using  every  occasion  to  butld  each 
other  up  on  their  most  holy  faith:;  and  in  all 
sincerity  committing  their  absent  friends  to  that 
guidance  which  had  been  blejiSed\to  themselves, 
were  exemplifying  .some  of  the  most  bealitifui 
traita  of  ihe  religion  they  professed.  C. 

Philadvlphia^  31st  of  3d  mo.,  1706.  ^ 
To  our  dear  friends  of  Hdtford  (Haverfor(f) 
Monthly  Meeting y"*~i^  the  salutation  of  our 
sincere  love  in  the  Messed  Truth^  giving  you  to 
understand  that  our  friend  Mary  Williams  hav- 
ing desired  a  certificate  from  this  meeting,  con- 
cerning her  life  and  conversation  whilst  here ; 
andai&r  inquh-y,  as  also' from  our  own  know- 
liedgej  we'liave  to  B&f  that  she  has  behaved  her- 
self*'orderly  amongst  us.  With  much  simplicity 
and  paticince,  ih  the  exevcises  she  has  passed 
througli,  b.oih  as  widow  and'  wife,  as  also  we 
hope  in  a  good  degree  of  faithfulness  to  what  has 
been  manifested  to  her ;  and  it  is  our  desire  that 
ahe  may  be  preserved  in  that  innocent  life  which 
will  adorn  the  gospel  of  our' Lord,  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  yordtf  V  therefore,  with' much  love  we 
recommend  her  and  yOu  to  theprotection  of  His 
^ace  that  6eing  guided  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
mayaltogether  walk  in  th^t  way  which  the  way* 
iaring.  man,  though  a  fooU  shall,  not  err  lo,  is  the 
sincere  btc^diing  of  your  sisters  in  the  covenant 
of  Light  and  Life,  \ 

Signed  at  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia.        / 

To.  friends  in  Truth  whesresoever  this  may 
come,  with  the  salutation  of  our  love  to  all  the 
flock  and  family  of  hoAest  hearted,  wheresoever 
dispersed,  grac<j,  mercy  add  peace  be  multiplied, 
is  tlie  breathmg  desire  of  your  friends  and  breth- 
ren in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Amen. 

Whereas,  Jphft  Orpwood,  a  son  of  honest  and 
believing  parents,  belonging  to  our  meeting,  hav- 
ing signified  that  he  hath  a  strong  inclination  in 
his  mind  to,  take  a  voyage  to  seay  in  order  for 
the  West  Indies  or  for  Europe,  or  both,  and  re- 
questitkg  a  certificate  from  us  to  Frienda,  wherever 
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bis  lot  may  be  cast— ^Now  this  1x197  certify,  that 
after  enquiry  made,  we  find  nothing  but  Uiat  he 
hath  walked  circumspectly,  lv>Qestly  and  orderly, 
answering  .  his '  education '  and  professiop,  ^d 
that  be  is  clear  from  any  engagements  as  to  mar« 
riage,  «o  fai  as  we  can  find ;  so  giving  him  up 
to  the  protection  of  ^he  providential  hand  of  God, 
with  a-  request  to  all  Friends  amongst  whom  he 
may  come,  to  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  trutl^,  by 
such  counsel  and  advice  as  ipay  be  meet  in  the 
wisdom  oif  God ;  we  subscribe  your  friends  and 
brethren.  ,  .^ 

From  our  Monihly  Meeting  in  the  toyrnship 
of  Oxford,  in  the  county  oif,  Philadelphia,  and 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  America^  the  28tli 
of  9th  mo.,  1709.        . 

FRIENDS'  REVIRW. 

. ;— '. 1 . y^^ 

PHILADELPHIA^  SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1848. 


As  when  this  t  number  was  put .  to  the  preo?, 
we  had  not  received  the  miiiutes  of  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting,  we  must  defer  until  pext 
week  the  full  information  which  we  had  hoped, to 
supply  in  the  present.  We  are,  hpwever,  enabled 
to  furnish  bur  jfeadera  with  a^  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body. 

That  meeting  conjened  at  Newport,  fi.  L, .  on 
Seeo^id  day,  the,  12th  ifist.  The  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  Oa  the  Seventh, 
day  preoeding,  at  which  it  wa«  agreed  tb  liberate 
OUT  Friends  Anna  Jenkins  and  Susanna  Howla^d 
to  perform  i  religious'visft  to  iFriends  in  England } 
they  having  previously  obtained  the  necessary  Cer- 
tificates from'  their  respective  Monthly  and  Quair* 
terly  Meetings. 

Tlie  Yearly  Meeting  was  largely  attended ;  and 
a  number  of  ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  present;  including  our  Jbelbved  Friends 
Benjamin  Seebohm  and  tbbert  Lindiiay, ,  frohi 
Great  Britain.  Th&  proposition  from  NewYork^ 
relative  to,  a  geperal  oonferenoe,*  waa  brought 
under  consideration,  and  after  solid  deliberation, 
agreed  to*  A  delegation  of  seven  Friends  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  represent  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting  on  this  important  occasion.  Epis- 
tles to  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  prepared 
and  adopted.  The  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  harmony;  and  the  meeting  o6noluded  tiear 
the  middle  of  Sixth  day,  the.  16tb  inst, 


We  underatand,  tl^at  on  one  of  the  evenings, 
during  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport, 
a  large  number  of  Friends,  of  both  .sexes,  assem-^ 
bled  in  the  meeting  chouse,  in  consequence  of 

•  See  page  623  of  this  R^yiew,  for  a  copy  of  New 
York  minate. 


pflblip  notice  previously  given,  todriiberate  on  the 
subject  of  slavet-y ;' and  particularly  on  the  pro- 
priety of  abstaining,  as  far  as  practicable,  firom  the 
use  of  slare  grown  products;  and  encouraging  the 
production,  through,  the  inetrumentalitj  of  free 
labour,  of  those  articles  which  are  usually  procured 
through  the  agency  of  slaves.. 

The,  meeting  was  highly  interesting,  and  two 
fYieridrof  each  sex,  bel<mgtng  to  every  MQnthl]f 
Meeting,  were  notnij^aied  to  use  their  inflaencein 
iheif  respective  neighbourboods,  to  'promote  this 
concern. 

A  brief  notice .  will  be  found  in  our  cdumna  this 
week,  of  an  Institution  rfefcetitly  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  thaetate  of  Michigan,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectu^  character 
of 'the  coloured  race.  It  "spf^rs  that  the  Inedtn- 
tion  is  in  wapt  of  funds  to  tneet  the  neeeBsary  ei- 
pendituresj  and  we  would  wiUin|;ly  hope  that  some 
of .  our  readers  will  feel  a  freedom  to  ^contribute 
some  portion  of  their  substance  toward  the  cooBiun* 
mationof  this  desirable  object. 

'MARRi;ito,-^At  FxrcndB''  Meeting  house,  Mill 
Creek,  on  Fifjth  day,  the  18th. of  last  month,  Jobi 
BALfes^  to  Havnah,  daughter  of  Henry  ilale,  all  of 
Hendncks  county^  Indiana. 

-T— ,  At  Friends' Meeting  house,  Saleia,  Colum- 
biana' county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth  day,  the  31st  nk., 
Edward  W.  Fawcbtt,  to  Esther,  daughter  of 
John  Negus. 

'  '       ■-       '  ' 

Died, — At  his  residence  near  Mount  I^eannt, 
Ohio,  on.  the  5th  of  Fifth  month,  lB48j  aftar  a  shoit 
but  severe  illness,  Willxam  Lju)TD,  in  the  29tli 
year  of  his  age,  son  of  Isaac  and  Ruth  Llovcl. 
'  The  mind  of  this  dear  young  Friend,  nad,  for 
soitie  time  previoUi^  to  his  last  sidkness,  beeu  deeply 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  prc|ar- 
ing  for  eternity ;'  and  yieee  impresMons  ^ere  00 
doubt  atren^ened  by  the  sudden  and  unejpected 
death  of  h»  onlybhild,  an  interesting  little  bo^r, 
who  wa^  taken  away  about  two  weeks  before  his 
owii  rernqvalt 

In  speaking  of  this  trying  eventj  be  remarked  to 
his  wife,-  thit  he  believed  Providence  had  aea 
meet  thus  to  afflict  them,  in  order  to  wean  their 
hearta  from  the  things  of  th  is  world. 

Though  his  earthly,  career  w^  unexpectedly  ar* 
rested,  yet  he  was  enabled  in  t^e  hour  of  crett 
trial,  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  with  strong  faith, 
frequently  and  ferveUtly  to  sUpi^ticate  unto  Him, 
"  to  be  pleased  for  the  sake  of  hia  dear  son  to  for* 
give  hjs  uns;'.'  and  we  hunibly  believe  that  his 

Eetitione  were  heard,  and  an  evidence  was  granted 
im  that  his  sins  were  blgtted  out,  and  that  a  man- 
sion of  rest  was  prepared  for  him  in  Heaven. 

He  wae  enabled  cheerfully  to  rea^  all  the  en- 
dearing connections  of  life,  and  to  endure  hisbodilv 
sufferings  without  rourmurinff.  He  often  fiaid  it 
was  not  through'  any  inerit  of  his  own,  boi  alone 
through  the  unmerited  mercy  of  hia  dear  Redeemer 
that  he  was  forgiven* 
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Htssonl  reposed  on  his  Saviour  wilh  firnvand 
VQshakan  faith ;  at  one  time,  when  in  much  suffer- 
ing,  he  tsalmly  repeated  these  lines : 

"Jesus  can  make -a  dying  bed/ 
^eel  soft  as  downy  pllb.^s  are. 

While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head,,'. 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  tnere«^' 

He  at  one  time  obserred  he  would  rather  die 
than  live,  that  l^e  did  not  feel.afraid  of  death ;  and 
desired  W  friends  not  to  weep  for  him*;  soon 
after,  he  observed  he  longed  to  nee  away  and -be 
at  rest.  '   .. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  his  close,  with' a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  heafvenly  radiance,  he  said, 
*'  it  seema  to  me,  that  I  see  a  company  pf  ftngels 
in  heaven  rejoicing  over  a  redeemed  sinner;"  and 
a  little  after,,  (haying  had  his  lips  moistened  with 
water,)  '^  I  shall  not  need  this  much  longier,  I  will 
soon  be  where  streams  of  living  water  flow ;  all  id 
bright  and  blooming^  the  mostgloribns'prospect  is 
before  mor—the  beauty,  the  glory — -no  tonsue  can 
express."  He  then  B\ipplicated — "cctae  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly,  if  consistent  with  tliy  holy  will,  ana 
take  'me  to  thyself  J"  His  mind  remained  dear  to 
the  last,  and  ne  passed'  peacefully  away,  'and  we 
humbly  believe,  is  .now  enjoying  the  society  of 
angels,  and  of  the  .spirits  of  just  men.made  pertect. 

— -J  In  Carthage,  Rush  county,  Indiana,  on  the 
16th  01  last  monih,  after  a  painful  illness  of  three 
weeks,  Agatha  Hxjsskt,  widow  of  Jediah  HuQsy, 
aged  74  years.  She  was  a^kiiid  hearted  and  sym- 
nathising  friend,  and  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge 
Monthly  Meeting;         •,  ^  , 

',  On  the  2iih  of  Fourth  month  last,  in  the 

84th  year  of  his  age,  Caleb  JoHNSoN,~of  Hendricks 
county,  Indiana,  a  member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly 
Meetmg. 

r>  At  Liniington,  Maine,  on  Third  day,  the 

6th  inst,  after  a  kmg,  and  severe  sickness,  Ann^a, 
M^fe  of  Wingate  Frost,  aged  6$  yealrs.  She  x>ften 
expressed  her  willingness  to  die,  and  exhibited  a 
preciotis  evidence  ckT  her  readiness  for  the  event. 
Though  she  will  be  much  missed  in  her  family, 
and  in  Society,  wa believe  our  loss. is. her  eternal 

.    IRISH  BENfiyOLENCE,.  . 

An  assck^iatibn  of  benevolent  females  of  Ice« 
land,  s^led  the  ««BeKast  Ladies'  Relief  Adsooia- 
tion,  for  Connaaghlf'*  whose  object  is  to  instruct 
the  very  poorest  fenaales  to  lea^  to  sew  and 
luiit,  as  well  as  4o  read  and  write,  have  recently 
sent  to  Isaac  Cottins,  of  this  city;  a  box  contain- 
log  a  variecy  of  goode,  vi^. :  shawls,  hose,  oollars, 
mittens,  infants  froekS)  kbit  edging,  ^.,  &c.,all 
the  work  of  their  poor ;  some  of  whom,  never 
before  handled  a  needle  or  knew  a  letter  t>f  the 
alphabet 

The  goods  have  been  sent  to  the  Store  of 
Wm.  Curry,  50  Chesnut  street,'near  Second,  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poof  female  Irieh^ 
where,  we  cannot  doubt, they  will  ibe^t  with 
ready  safe. 

The  foUowiog  is  an  abridgn^ent  of  the  first 
anniversary  report  of  that  Association,,  whioh 
was  produced  in  the  10th  month  last 


The  year  1847,  noie  hasting  to  its  close,  will 
leave  a  memorial  aw'fuUyeublime.  Clouds  and 
d&rkneefs  rest  upon  it.  Widowrand  orphans  will 
look  back  to  it  with  melancholy^  inVerest  It' 
will  live  in  the  records  of  history  as  the  year  of 
fanzine  and^eath. 

The  sad  memorial -of  1847  will  live,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  heai^  of  the  poor*  ^d  be  seen  indeso* 
late  heaps,  where  once  lived  families  which 
have  ceased  to-be,  but  it  will  live,  too,  in  im- 
.poverished  families,  once  so  affluent ;  in  beroavefl 
families  pf  the  great  and  good,  who  fell  victims 
.to  their  benevolent  activity ;  and  in  the  Church 
also,  and  society  at  large,  deploring  the  loss  of 
many  ornaments  of  society  which  1847  tore 
away,       •       .      . 

The  scenery  of  1847  isnot,  however,  all  dark. 
Over  some  of  its  features  there  has  been  shed  a 
heavenly  brightness.  The  generosity  of  1847 
exceeds  all  the  pi^t.  ^  Individuals,  families,  whole 
kingdoms,  vied  with  eich  jother  in  the  richness 
of  &eir  contributions ;  and,  when  merchant  ves- 
seb  could-  not.  be  procured,  men*of-war,  once 
engines  of  death,  now  messengers  of  charily,  and 
peace,  and  plenty,  ^ere  d^patched  across,  the 
Atlantio  with  tlie^offerihgs  of  American  benevo- 
lence, for  the  Scoteh  and  Irish  poor. 

The  trials  of  1847  have  ppt  only  brought  dis- 
tant  nations  nearer,  but  denominations,  fsimilies, 
and  individuals,  nearer  too,' eit  hoine.  /  There  has 
been  a  happy  extension  of  acqtuaintanoB  and 
friendship;  Strangers  were  broi|ght  into  partner- 
sWp  for  good,»andj  in  l)ie>houF  of  darkness  and 
sorrow,  formed  friendships  which  will  be  inti- 
mate and  lasting.  The  poor  became  acquainted 
with  the  richr  and  their  envy  departed,  whil0 
they^c^sed  to  be  despised ;  the  rich  learned  to 
sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  found  in  them 
virtues  which  promote,  the  confidence,  and  com- 
fort, and  hope  of  their  own  minds. 

The  kind  mtercourse  of  ^  1847,  between  the 
rich  aiid  poor,  was  calculated  to  make  both  feel 
that>  their  interests  are  one,  that  one  cannot  pros- 
per whife  the,  other  is  going  to  ruin;  and  that 
each;  b^  promoting  it»  neighbour's  interests,  is 
promoting  its  own.    .     . 

The  efifects  of  the  distress  of  1847,  in  Yfh}cYi 
the  Belfast  Ladies'  Association  (of  Connaught 
are  speoially  ^interested,  are  the  openings  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  Spread  of  education  and  re- 
ligion. 

There  has  been,  throughout  Oonnaugbt,  a 
wonderful  opening  of  mind,  and  the  Ladies'  As- 
sociation for  Connaught  wish  to  embraee  the 
opportunity,  which  a  mysterious  Providence  has 
made. 

Our  effort  at  first  was  yery  small,  and,  even 
in  itfll  greatest  strength,  was  as  nothing,  in  com*^ 
parison  with  the  giganiie  machinery  brought  to 
bear  on  the  mtserjr  of  our  country.  But  God 
has  graciously  assigned  to  every  one^  a  suitable 
sphere ;  and  we  have  cause  of  gratitude  that  His 
command  is  not— Thomshalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
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God  with  tbe  strength  or  fervour  of  an^fels,  but 
with  all  thy  strength,  though  weak  as  infancy, 
and  all  thy  mind,  though  on  the  ^orderd  of  idiocy. 
The  little  we  hav^  done,  God  has  blessed ;  and 
to  Him  alone  be*  the  praise.    '       ' 

Of  140  gratuitous  almoners  of  our  bounty,  in 
different  districts,  nearly  every  one  was  known 
to  us  as  actively  benevolent — atiaSried  friend  of 
the  poor — and  many  of  (hem  as  prompted  by 
genuine  religion  to  promote^ the  spiritual  interests 
of  those  lyhom  they  laboured  to  save  from  ruin. 
Of  about  500  grants  made  througlrout  the  teri^le 
famine,  we  have  not  reason  to  regret  o^e,  nor 
have  we  had  cause  of  suspicion  that' we  were 
imposed'  on  in  a  singler  instance.  We  used  our 
best  effort,  it  is  true,  to  secure  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  our  bounty  ;  yet  not  to  this,  but!  to  th^ 
gracious  providenbe  of  God,  do  we  attribute  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  co-operation, 
throughout  Connaught,  of  many  of  the  iiiost 
prudent,  active,  and  coiucientioufl  friendb  of  the 
poor.  •        '  * 

During  the  pressure  of  distress  we  raised 
J64,500,  a  large,  portion  of  which  wa^  expended 
in  food  for  thode  perishing;  with  hunger.  No 
ca^e  properly  recomjnended  did  we  rtfuse,  nor 
did  we  hear,  through  oijr  whole  course,  a  single 
expression  'of  disapfiointment.  Every  repty  to 
oUr  grants  was  full  of  gratitude.  Thi^  kinq  con- 
fidence of  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  ei\a- 
bled  us  to  make  large  grafts  of  frothing,  and  of 
materials  for  clothing,  in  making  up  which  we 
have  afforded  employipent  to  many. 

We  reflect.  With  much  satisfajt^tion,  that  our 
bounty  has  been  chiefly  extended  to  remote  rural 
districts,  where  the  dispenseroP  charity  required, 
a  guide;  where  there  were  few  or  none  capable 
of  attracting  public  ^sistance  to  places  so  seclud- 
ed ;  and  where,  away  from  the  viceif  and  teinpta; , 
tions  of  large  (owns,,  benevolence  co^ld  labQuf 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  apart  from  the  ^vilst  of 
public  charity,  and  witji  all  tha  mutual  advah-' 
lages^  to  giver,  and  receiver,  wKich  the  exercise  of, 
private  charity  itf  c^culalted  to  bestow. 

When-  the  Government  toolr  eharge  of  Ihe 
poor,  we  ceased  te  give  mere  food,  and  turned  to 
thef  amelioration  of  the  people,  the  improvement 
of  their  condition,  the  preparation  of  their  hands 
and  minds  for  profitable  employment,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  sucJh  a  year 
as  1847. 

Often  had  we  felt,  while  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  starving,  that  whatever  momentary 

food  we  might  do,  much  more  was  required,  or 
rdand's  case  was  hopeless;  What  could  the 
wretched  possessor  of  three  or  fouracres.of  dear' 
land  do  for  his  miserable  family,  without  know- 
ledge, or  means  of  improvementr-^without  capi- 
tal, or  any  manufacture  or  handicraft..  His 
daughters  could  not  spin,s  and  if.  they  could,  it 
would  not  pay;  they  could  not  weave,  and  if 
they  did,  no  one  would  ^enumerate  them^-^there 
waa  no  mill,  no  manufacture  in  their  neighbour- 


hood,  where  toiling  early  and  4ate,  they  could 
earn  ;i  subsistence.  What  roforraation,  what 
prosperity  could  be.  expected  in;  :stt<^  ciicum- 
stances*?  They  are  ignorant,  hai  who  is  to 
blame  T  They  are  idle,  but  is  the  fanlt  their 
own?  Whence,  then,  is  ireformation  to  come? 
From  three  sources  assuredly-^ndustry,  edota- 
tipn,  religioti. 

This,  industry  is  to  be  pj^molai  amonf  fe- 
males, many  of,  whom  never  had  a  thimble  on 
their  finger,  nevet  Were  trained  to  work,  and, 
perhsps,  never  earned  a  penny  in  their  lires, 
unless  working  last  terrible  winter,  on  the  public 
rOads;  or  carrytng-  ,out  manure  tO"  the  potato 
ridge. 

If  people  are  to  be  eihployed,  tbe  fruits  of  their 
labour  must  be  sold  in  the  regulifir  market,  and 
for  their  labour  they  mUst  receive  the  regular 
market  price-^no  less,  no  more. 

No.  charitable  socie^  Aeed  attempt  to  compete 
with  a  mercantile  firm-— self-interest  is  stronger 
&an  charity,  and  no' one  can  be'expectedto  pay 
that  attei^tion.to  business  which  ensures  success, 
except  the -man  ^ho  feels  that  the  prosperity  of 
his  trade  depends  on  his  own  wisdom  and  in- 
dustry.     ■  ■  ■  ,  ' 

We  have  strictly  cha^rged  all  our  agents  togiw 
for  work  only  such  wages  as  work  will  bring,  and 
\o.  convince  all  that  the  whole  of  what  they  earn 
will  be  promptly  and  honestly  paid. 

In  the  <  first  place,  we  advance  materials,  at 
primd  cost;  secondly,'  we  bear  the  cost  of  losses 
in  first  aittempts  to  learn*;  thirdly,  we  find  a 
inarket  for  the  manufacture ;  and  lastly,  we  pro- 
^de  mistresses,  and  necessary  requisites  for  teach- 
ing trades;  Thus  charity  prepares  the  way  for 
self-interest,  the  benievolent  provide  hands  for 
the.  manufacturer,  and  painstaking  kindness  un- 
dergoes all  the  grinding  drudgery  of  teaching, 
flind'trainifig,  abd' securing  ptoper  habits;  ac- 
customing to  the  Sweets  of  industrial  profit,  and 
communicating  powers,  by  which,  while  the 
p(N>r  operative,  secures  an  independent  support, 
the  wanttfiof  socie^  aire  supplied,  and  the  coun- 
try prospers. 

A  shorf  experience  has  taught  us  that  onr  ex- 
pectations may  be  most  hopefully  connected 
with  tw4>  modes  of  employment— plain  knitting 
and  the  sewing  of  mttsiin.  Good  pliain  knitung 
comnfiands,  at  all  times,  ready  sale,-froni  the  im- 
mensity and 'Constancy  of  the  consumption,  and, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  no  power  of  ma» 
chin^ry  can /deprive  the  industrious  female  of 
her  regular,  though  v0igr  stinted  wages.  The 
embroid^iring  of  muslin  has  been,  for  many  yeaff. 
st^eadily  increasing,  and,  though  wases  have  fal- 
len more  than  one-Half,  yet  siiU  it  furnishea  an 
humble  livelihood  tb  many  thousands  in  Ulster. 
Qiie  Scotch  manufacturer  pays  annually,  in  the 
two  Small  villages  of  Donaghadee  and  Newtovo- 
ards,  to  young  females  for  sewing,  thirteen  thon- 
sand  pounds*        \. 

We  have  sent  ten  mbtresses  to  Connaught. 
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and,  in  the  beginning  of  next  week*  we  will  fiend 
&ve  more,  aU  of  th.em  to  ladies  of  high  standing 
and  jnnuence,  who  greatly  distinffuished  them- 
selves, throughout  the  famine,  by  their  sacrifices, 
their  ^sxduityi  and  their  increasing  attention  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  and  who  engage 
to  give  constant  attention  to  the  schools  placed 
under  then:  patronage.-  A  niiniber  more  mis- 
tresses have  been  applied  for/ and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  extend  thfs'  species  of  agency  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  our  means^  We  offer  to  the 
Christian  public  pur  best  services  for  elevating 
the  character  andvcondition  of 'Irish.females.f  our 
success,  by  the  Divine  blesaingr  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  support  and  pectiniajry  assistance 
we  receive. '  '         '. 

We  shall  take'the  liberty  of  submitting  various 
interesting  testimonies '  of  the  vaiua  attached  to 
ouf  schools,  their  ereat  popularity,  and  the  pro-, 
gress  of  our  pupQs;  but  the  most  sattsfectory 
testimooies  are  the  manufactures  of  dur  pupils, 
and  the  applicationa  for  mistresses,  with  oners 
of  free  sehool-rooniB,  each  week  at  our  meetings 
from  ladies  who  have  witnessed.^e  happy  fruits 
of  eur  labours..  ■  ,'  •     ' 

The  Belfast  Association  for  Cotinaughl  con- 
sists of  kdies  of  different  churchi»  and  creeds; 
but,  in  one  article  they  are  unanimous-^that  reli- 
gion is-  the  one  thing  ♦^ needful,  and  that  all  true 
religion  is  to'  be  obtained  by  a  belief  of  the  truth 
of  God. 

We  fondly  persuade  burselves  that  those  to 
whom  we  have  committed  our  yoiTngf  interesting 
school  mistresses,  ^hOw  and  love  the  truth ;  and 
we  have  all  confidence  that  not  a  few  of  those  to 
whose  c^re>  under  us,  the  youth  of  OonnaMght 
are  committed,  have  themselves  chosen  the  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away«        '  ^ 

The  poor  females  of  Connatight  are  ignorant, 
and  we  wish  to  teach  them,  bat  we  have  not  the' 
means;  they  are  idle,  though  willrag  and  able  to 
work ;  we  wish  to  employ  them,  but  our  capital 
is  small;  they  have  been  dependent  on  the 
world's  charity  tilj^the  world  refiises  to-  give 
more; -we  wish  to  make  them  independent  by 
their  own  industry,  and  we, ask, from  those  ii^ho 
know  the  sweets  o(  industry,'  a  little  help  a&  stock 
in  trade  ;  bat,  worst  of  alU  multitudes  of  t)ur  poor 
country-women:  are^unacquainted  witii  the  plan 
of  salvation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  tea^ches,  and 
the  wish  of  our  very  heart  being  ^hat  they  should 
know  God  and  Jelius  Christ  whom  He  has  senU 
we  furnish  them  with  pious  teachers,  whose  iq- 
stniction,  example^  and  mfluence  must  all'  be 
good.  We  exercise  them  d^ily  in  enlrghteped 
devotional  '  reading  of  the  Bible,  wh£h  the 
Hibernian  Bible  Society  generously  grants  us  in 
large  numbers  fo;r  their  use;  and -we  place  the 
whole  system  under  the^  local superiiTtendence  of 
influential  Christian  females,  wiio  have  won  our 
pupils*  love* 

It  would  ill  becomo  the  Belfast  LadiesVllelief 
Association  for  Oonnaught  to  meet  and  part  on 


their  first  anniversary  without  leaving- a  sacred 
record  of  gratitude  for  th^  Lord's  great  grace 
and^ goodness,  to  them,  not  merely  in  prospering 
the  work  of  their  hatids,  but  making  their  work 
-a  comfort\and  blessing  to  themselves.  Some  of 
us  who  met  at  first  as/ comparative  strangers, 
have  become  comjpanions  and.  intimate  friends. 
As  we  have  come  to  know  each  other  better  we 
have  loved  each  other  more.  We  can  truly  say 
that  Our  work  has  been  to  us  no  weariness ;  and 
to  the  last  moment  our  ipeetings  have  been  in^ 
creasing  in  interest*  in  cordiality,  and  happiness. 

From  tfaeAntl'SUT^rj  Reporter. 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
.    (CoDchidedfrom  fmge  A9^.} 
INCREASE  07.THB  9LAVE-TRADE   IN  COKNECTIOIT 

wrrH  th£  .6uoar  duties  act  or  1846. 
**  Can  yon  give  an  estimate  of  th&  number  of 
slaves  that  have  been  imported  into  Brazil  in  the 
year  1847?"— ^«  Yes,  aQcording  to  our  belief,;, 
but  itmay  not  be  quite  correct,  because  those 
who  bring  the  slaves  always  try  to  diminish  the 
number,  sa  as  to  make  the  price  rise  if  possible, 
while  l^ose  who  want  to  buy  elaves  always 
ireport  that  a  great  number  hftve  arrived ;  but  we 
supposiB  that  about  72,000  wereianded  last  year, 
but  bf  that  number  probably  65,000'only  lived  to 
be  .sold.  Between  the  14th  ef  Noveinber,  whei. 
I  came  .down  to  4he  coa^)»  and  the  8th  of;  De- 
cember^ when  I  left  it,  to  my  knowledge  4 JO  10 
were  invoiced  for  landing  in  one.  little  port  alone 
oh  the  coast.".  *'  Are  you  «ware  of  the  change 
of  duties  which  took  plarce  two  ye^rs  ago  in  this 
country?" — ''Yes,  I  am  aware,  of  it,'  "Can 
you  five  the,  Committee  uny  information  upon 
the  point,  whether  that  change  of  duties  has  in-, 
creased  the  cvAiivatioh*  of  BUffaT  in  the  Brazils  ?" 
«*  I  shpiild  say  decidedly  it  has.  I  think  up  to 
the  present  time  it  h2fi  been  rapidly  increasing.? 
"  You  are  not  a  sugar  plantejr  ?"  'f  No.  I  was 
inclined  to  buy,  for  a  son  I  have,  a  sui^ar  planta- 
tion. Since  yott  have  crushed  the  West  India 
islandsj  sugar  .plantations  in  l^razil  have  risen  up 
to  a  large  extent ;  because  if  a  man  has  a' shilling 
a  day  to  pay,- be  cannot  compete  with  men  who 
pay  nothing;  and  the  Government  of  Brazil  are 
now  nlakidg  very  extensive  estabfishmenis  on 
the  river  M—,  between  Bah^a  and  J;;  they 
have  offered  land  to  anybody  whp  will  go  and 
take  it ;  they  offered  some  to  me."  "To  what 
extent'  has  the  cultivation  'of  sugar  in  Brazil  been 
increased  7"^-^"  I  am  told  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  iti  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
no  doubt  fronf  tne  means  they  have  of  disposing 
of  their  sugar,  it  will  increase  much  more^  because 
stoves  Are  getting  cheaper."  "The  sugar  is 
grown  so  cheaply,  that  yen  fed  your  battle  and 
your  pigs  upf^n  the-  sugar  ?"-— "  1  did.  I  am  not 
a  regular  sugar  planter;  but  I  planted  sugar  in 
the  valley  for  those  purposes."  "  Are  we  to 
understand  yoUf  that  ^t  the  present  the  culti* 
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Tadon  of  sagar  in  Brazil  has  increa<ied  and  is  in- 
creasing very  largely ?'*-r^*« Yes,  it  is  said  so; 
and  I  know  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  it  is  rapidly,  increaaiag  in  some  parts  of 
Brazil."  "I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
slaved  hsye  fisdlen  this  year  m  pri«6,butyou 
think  the  demand  for  slaves  has  increased?" — 
**  Undoubtedly :  if  4,000  coine  on  Monday,  by 
Saturday  night  all  those  who  are  able  tp  stand  or 
walk  about  you  can  sell."  «*  Do  you- conceive 
that  the  increased  cultivation  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased 4he  demand  for  slaves  ?"—?«« I. think  so, 
because  nine-tenths  of  the  slaves  that  come  go  on 
to  the  sugar,  plantations*  Coffee  is  no  longer 
profitable,  and '  the  coffee  growers  do  not  buy 
any.'*  ;    ' 

INEFFICIEMOrr  OF    THB   CRVIZERS. 

'  <<  It  being  discovered  that  the  British  c):uiz6rs 
were  no,t  sq  effectual  as  had  '.been  supposed, 
Great  Britain  m^de  a  change  by  taking  th^ 
cruizers'off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  sending  them 
to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  what  happened  then  T"-:^ 
^^Frorn  our  understanding  the  nature  of  the  coast 
better  than'  the  British  crutzers  did,  and  from 
our  vessels  beiii^g  better  ^d^pted  for- going  up  the 
rivei-Sft  the  sl^ve-tra^e  Was  carried  on'  much  more 
extensively."  *«  Then,  in  fact,  tHe  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  Brazil  was  far  more  effectual  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-irade  than  the  blockade 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  ?"-^*  I  dp  not  think  that 
you  could  possibly  carry  into  effect  that  which 
you  were  estremely  designs  of  doing,  for  the 
slave-trade  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as 
we.  have  any  money  to  pay  for  slaves."  *•  Do 
not  you  conceive  that  if  there  was  a  very  close 
blockade  of  Brazil  we  should  be  able  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  V*-^^  If  you  subsidized  the  whole 
of  the  European  navies,  you  might  blockade  the 
whole  of  Brazil^  it  k  of  s.tich  an  extent^  that 
without  that  you  could  not  doit^  600  or  700 
ships  would  hardly  be  enough  to  blockade  the 
coast 'of  Brazil  from  sbvers."  "Are  yott  of 
opinion  that  any  system  of  cruizing,  either  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  or  on,  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
would  put  down  the  slave-trade  T**—^*  No,  for 
eighteen  years  you  have  been  trying  and  you 
have  not'  done  it  yet."-^Par.  Pap.  JSTo*  123, 
1848,  pp.  146—140. 

For  Friends*  ReTlew. 
AN  IMPORTANT  PECISION. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1847,Ooha'01eUaQ8 
and  twelve  other  persons,  all  of  them  eolotired 
men,  were  convicted  of.  riot  in  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Cumberland  County.  The 
eireumstanees  of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  are  im- 
portant to  this  narrative,  are  thits  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  chai^  of  Judge  Hepburn  to  the  jury  by 
whom  they  were  tried.  ' 

**  From  the  evidence,  whi«h  is  uncontradicted, 
three  slaves,  two  females  and  one  male,  escaped 
from  their  owners,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr..  Hol- 


lingsworth,  into  this  county^  T^  ^^^  P^'* 
sued  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  son  of  Mr. 
Hoiiingsworth— arrested  in  .this  town— curled 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  who  beaid  the  claim* 
ants,  and  gave  them  the  certificate  required  by 
the  law. of  Congress.  At  the  same  time  and  at 
the  request  of  the  claimants,  a  commitment  ms 
made*  out  a^iQtft  these  8lav^,'attd  they  were 
given  under  it  into  the  ciistody  of  Sheriff  HoiTer. 
Against  liim  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  w^s  sued 
out^^heard  before  me,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
makingno  provision  for  such  compiitment,  they 
were  Siaqhixg^  fromliis  custody,  iwd  of  coone 
ieU  back  into  the  custody  of  their  owners  under 
the  certificaie  which  has  been  granted  them  by 
Justice  Smith.  ^  These  sl^vee,  then,, agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  binding^  upon  every  iodi- 
vidoal  composing  a- portion  of  this  community, 
were  legally  in  the  custody  of  their  ownen  in  a 
mo^  desigpated  by  the  only  law  they  or  we  are 
bound  to  riegard— 'I  ibean  the  law  of  Congress " 

The  bill  of '  indictment  chaiged,  that  the  de- 
fendants:  *^  unlawfully,  riotously,  routously  and 
tumulttiously,  did  seize,  carry  away  and  resoie 
two  of  the  said  fugitives  from  service  or  labour, 
tp  wit,  the  said  Hesther-imd  Ann,  from  and  out 
of  4he  custody  and  from  tinder  the  control  of  ihe 
said  James  H.  Kennedy,  ^aad  did  thereby  then 
and  thene'  janlawfuUy,  riotously,  rontously  and 
tumultuQusly,  cause  and  procure  the  isaid  Heather 
and  Ann  to  escape  from  and  out  of  Ae  custody, 
and  from  under  the  control  of  the  said  James  H. 
Kennedy,  to  th6  great  damage  of  the  said  James 
H.  Kennedy^  in  contempt  of  the  lays,"  ^.&c 

Eleven  of  the  defendants  who  were  convicted 
by  the  jury  were  each  sentenced  by  Judge  Hep- 
buni  on  the  7th  of  September*  1B47,  to  suffer 
punishment  by  separate  or  solitary  confinemeot 
at.labour,  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  East- 
em  District,  for  the  period  of  three  year*— and  lo 
pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar  io  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  costs  pf  prosecution ;  and  in  accordant 
with  this  sentence,  they  were  itafely  lodged  in  the 
Penitentiary.  #  ^ 

A  writ  of  error  was  afterwards  granted  bytlx 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  appli' 
cation  of  the  counsel  for  i^  prisoners,  and  the 
case  was  argued  at  Harrisbux^  before  that  Court 
on  the  80th  of  bst  month,  all  the  Judges  bdof 
on  the  bench»  by  Charles  Gibbons,  Esq.*  «f 
Philadelphia,  for  the  prisoners,  and  J.  Ellis  to* 
ham,  E6q.,  of  Carlisle,  for  the  Commonwealth. 

"irhe  prisoners*^  counsel  took  the  ground  thtf 
the  sentence  imposed  by  Judge  Hepbmrn  vtf 
ynlawfiiL  That  ^though  other  persons  eoa- 
victe^  of  riot  in  this  state  had  sometimes  beta 
•sentenced  by  the  inferior  courts  to  solitary  cw 
fineinent  in  the  penitentiary  at  labour,  yet  dwc 
was.  no  law  to  sanction  it.  The  question  w* 
now  silbmi^tted  to,  the/Supreme  Court  ibr  the  fist 
time.  The  only  law  in  this  state  on  the  sabject 
was  passed ,  in  ITOiJ,  and'  provides  that  riot 
shall  be  punished  according^  to  the  laws  of  Eof* 
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land.  At  that,  period,  it  was  contended,  riot  waft 
ptiTiished  in  England  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
onty.  Imprisonment  at  labour  was  not  then 
known.  Labour  was  afterwards  substituted  in. 
Pennsylvania  in  all  cases  wh^re  the  pillory  or 
whipping  had  formerly  been  resorted  to,  but  riot 
was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  a  misdemeanor, 
punishnble  as  a  trespass,  by'^ne  or  imprisou* 
ment,  or  both;  but  never  by  ainy  degrading  sen- 
tence, as  in  convictious  of  theUt,  robbery  or  the 
like.     . 

Th^  Act  of  Assembly  ^ves  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  discretionary  power,  to  amend  or  reverse 
jadgments  by  the  inferior  courts,  in  crimi;ial 
eases^  The  counsel  asked  the  Court  tp  reverse 
this  senteiiee  and  dischai:ge  the  prisoners^^  It 
was  true  ihiey  had'^iolaied  the  laws  in  rescuing 
the  ediiveB  by  fwce^  but  he  -alleged  th^t  Uie  magis-. 
trate  and  officers  who.  had  them  in  cui^tQdy, 
then^selve^  acted  in  open  violatioh  of  the  law  of 
1847,  which 'prohibits  all  ptate  officjnrs  from 
taking  cognizance  of  the  case  of  any  fugitive? 
from  labour,  or  rgceiying  them  as  prisoners.  He 
considered  the  officers  to  be  the  true  instigi^ors^ 
of  die  riot,  and  we^e  moxe  to  be  censured  than 
the  unfortunate  and  more  ignorant  persons  on 
whom  thia  hard  sentence  had  been  imposed. 

The  opinion  of.  the  Cpuf t  ^as  delivered  by 
Jttdee  Bumside  on  the  5th  inst.  The  opinion 
itseu  has.  not  come  to  hand,  but  tlie  Court  re« 
veiled  the  judgment  of  Judge  Hepburn,  and  or-- 
dered,  oU  of  th€  prisoners  to  be  discharge. 
They  were  accordingly  released  oh  tlie  7th  Inst, 
and  restored^  amid  great  rejoicing,  to  their  fami- 
lies  and  friends.    .    . 


,^MORAL  8TATK  OF  SPAIN.. 

.   (Translated  from  the   Semeur.)  '  ,- 

Is  Spain  capable  of  .becoming  free  ?  ^This  is 
a  question  whiph  people. must  have  asked  them- 
selves many  times  within  the  last  seventeen 
years,  and  which. admiits  of  various  solutions.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  hitherto  the  Peninsula  has  not  been, 
really  free.  It  has  passed  from  excesses  of  the 
stneet  to,  those  of  the  palace  ;  no^  carried^way 
by  its  pronungidmenios,  to  the  most  turbulent 
demonstrations  of  ulu:a-liberali8m,And  anonsul);' 
jected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  some  chance  dic-^ 
tator ;  banishing  its  queens,  and  recalling  tliem ; 
making  new  constitutions  year  aifler  year^  and 
executini^  none ;  d'ragginff  out,  in  fine>  a  itiiserable 
life,  in  disorder,  financial  rUin,  uncertainty  of  the 
morrow,  and  the  constant  apprehension  of  fr^sh 
civil  wars.  \ 

It  is  of.  rude  use  to  borrow,  from  France  and 
England,  some  shreds  of  charters ;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  principles,  morals,  education,  and 
liabits  requisite*  to  maintain  those  exotic  institu* 
tions.  Hithei'to  it  does  not  apoear 'that  Spain 
liad  been  prepared  for  this ;  and  that  unhappy 
country^  dready  fallen  from  such  an  eininence, 
^%vithin  the  last  three  centuries,  seems  condemned 
'to  sink  still  deeper  in  its  abyss  of  degradation. 


Whence  comes  the  inaptitude  of  Spain  toenter 
seriously  into  the  domain  of  freedom  ?  It  is  not 
from  party  spirit,,  which  would  be  inexcusable 
in  so  grave  a  mutter^— it  is  with  a  profound  eon* 
viction^t  is  with  the  hope  of  giving  expression 
to  a  useful  truth  .that  we  reply  :-*-The  principal 
and  great  cause  of  the  miserable  stiite  of  the'Penin- 
sula  is,  both  in  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present,  Roman  Catholicism,  such  at'  least  as  it 
has  been  understood  and  practitedby  that  people. 

Nations  are  responsible,  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  course  of  their  history,  as  a  priv.ate 
individual  is  responsible  for  th^^acts  of  his  youth. 
There  is  Here  a  law  which  may  excite  astonish- 
ment, which  is  mysterious  to  ^e  best  mindsv 
but  which  is  founded  on  numerous  apd  in;efraga- 
ble  proofe.  A  nation  is  in  some  respects  that 
which  it  has  been :  it  inherits  the  good  and  the 
evil ;  it  profits  by  the  virtues  of  its  ancestors^ 
and  it  mudt  endure  'Uie.  consequences  of  their 
crfmept.  v  For  how  many  generations  does  this 
law  of  collective  responsibility  cdntinue  to  work 
out  its  results,  iu  relation  to  any  particular  human 
Society  ?  Does  it  requii;^  that  a  nation .  should 
bQ  renewed,  reanimated  by  fresh  bloody  as  hap^ 
pened  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
order  to  free  it  from,  the  burden  of  its  past 
history  ?  Must  it  be  overpowered  by  a  great 
invasion,  a  new  religion,  or  one  of  those  great 
events  which  change'  the  &ce  of  a  portion  cnT  the 
earth  T  We  know  not.  Th^  history  of  man-* 
kind  is  perhaps  at  present  too  short  to  elucidate 
these  obscure  problems.  But  one  thing  admits 
not  of  a  doubt ;  we  mean  the  law  which  We  have 
just  indicated,.  It  finds  its  applipation  every- 
where,  and  especially  ii^  Spain. 

The  Spanish  j)eople  have  consented,  for  a  long 
series  of  ages,  to  lie  prostrate  beneath  the  yoke 
of  priests,  and  of  financial'  and  sanguinary  in« 
quisiiors.'  To  then>  it  has  sacrific^  thought; 
volition,  li)»erty,  industry,  allits  social,  intellectual, 
and.moral  resources.  At  their  call,  it  hasexiled 
or  mqrdered,  Moors^  Jews^  heretics,  all  who  re^ 
fiise  to  bend  in  servile  submiitfsion  to  the  sceptre 
of  moaachism.  < 

'-  Such  is  what  Spain  has  been.  This  it  is  which 
islibw  weighing  her  to.th&'dust^  not  only  because 
it  has  left  her  a  poor  and  decreasing  population, 
not  only  because  this  sacerdotal  despotism  has 
imprinted,  on  that  people  ^  profound  impress,  bat 
still  fiirther,  and  especially  perhaps,  because  there 
exists  a  sovereign  justice  which- sooner  or  later 
punishes  the  great  crimfes  of  nations.  The  jus* 
tice  from  op  high  men  .see  not  acting  as  they  see 
human  justice ;  it  is  slow,  it  is  indirect,  and  this 
it  is  which  causes  it  to  be  foi^otten,  or  despised. 
But  it  is,real.  Under  whatever  banner  crimes  are 
perpetrated,  whether'  it  be  the  flag  of  Rome  or 
that  of  the^formatibn^  they  must  be  punished ; 
and  punisned  they  assuredly  arcr 

Such,  then,  in  our  eyes,  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  actual  calamities  of  the  Peninsula.>  But 
this  is  not  all.  Action  uniformly  provokes  equiva- 
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lent  reaction.  Thpde  amon^  Che. Spaniards,  who 
have  at  leivgth.broken  the  clerical  yoke,  are  thrown 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  From  abject  siuper- 
.  edition  they -paeo,  by  a  single  bound,  to  decided 
and  complete  impiety/  These  men  are  not  cs^lm 
logictaQS ;  they  are  declared  enemies  to  the  Romish 
faith,  who  not  knawing  wh&i  course  to  adopt, 
upon  what  convictions  to  rely,  because  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  thii  out  of  Romanism 
there  is  no  religion,  abandon  themselves  to  abso- 
lute infidelity. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  .thai  there  is  no 
true  middle  dasa  in  that  country.  We  would 
employ  the  same  Word,  but  in  applying  it  to  a 
morei  important  subject  than  industrial  and  social 
position.  The  Peninsula  has  no  middle  chss  in 
things  of  religion  and  faith.  On  the  one  hand, 
inlta'bitants  of  the  mountainous  and  rural  districts, 
in  the  remote  pJTovinc^es  of  superstitious  people, 
like  their  anc-estors;  kneeling,  like  them,  before 
Madonnas,  and  images  of  saints;  like  them, 
cruel,  merciless,' r^ady  to  shed  oceans  of  blood, 
ready  to  sMbject  dieir  victims  to  ktrocious.  pun- 
ishment, when  ft  priest  tells  them  that  the  honour 
of  God  is  at  stakes  It  is  these  unhappy  beings 
who,  year  after  year,  rekindle  the  torch  of  civil 
war^  and  who  scruple  not  in  the  name  of  a 
stupid  religion,  to  set  their  country  in  a  blaze. 
On  the  other  hand,  are  lawless  infidels,  admirers 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  full  of  liatred  to  all  who 
are  attached  (o  religious  faith,  and  rejecting  the 
Irutb  with  the  falsehood,  because  the  one  has 
been  so  .ttixed^  with  the  other  that  they  know  not 
how  to  distinguish  between  them.  -^ 

There>  may  be  exceptions,  doubtless.  We 
shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Spain  is  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  true  believers.  But  intelli- 
gent men  will  not  deny  ^hat'we  h^ve  diawn  a 
foithful  picture  of  the  geperal  condition  of  this 
people  with  regard  to  religion.  I(  is  either  fa- 
uatieidm  or  impiety,  and  thence  results  a  very 
eeriouis  aod  very  grieyoi|s  conb^quence«-the  ab- 
sence of  ^6y  sound  public  opinion  in  the  Penin- 
sula. .  They  lack  that  which  en^bl^s  men  to  )»p- 
predate  morality;  the  general  conscience  is 
wholly  depraved^  as  well^  arhong  the  superstitious  < 
as  among  the  infidels.  Tl^is  it  is  which  explains 
why  scandals,  caipefully  avoided  in  other  lands, 
or  at  least  banished  intp  the  shad^,  dare  appear 
there  in  open  day.  When  the  public  mind  is. 
perverted,  what  need  is  there  for  the  paxties'i.n 
question  to  impose  on  themselves  the  least  re- 
etraint  or  limit.! — Universe: 


THE  WOODSTOCK  MANUAL  LABOUR 
INSTITUTE 

For  coloured  people  aa^d  others,  is  ple^s^tly 
located  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  Lenawee  Co., 
Michigan.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  from  Toledo, 
by  the  way  of  .Adrian.  The  first  commence^ 
m^nt  here  was  made  in  the  woods  in  1844,  by 
Prier  Foster^  a  coloured  man,  for  the  special 


benefiit  of  his  oppressed  and  injjirf^d  brethren. 
A{. first,  prejudice  4md  opposition  were  experi- 
ence^ on  ev^ry  side.  A  petition  was  soon  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter,  but  with- 
out success; 'for  a  time, .things  appeared  dis- 
couraging to  the  extreme.  6ut  the  Legislature 
have,  during  the  past  winter,  granted  a  liberal 
charter.  Since  last  fall,  the  Institution  has  been 
under  the.  care  of  William  Pi  Kussell,  formerly 
of  Boston,  Titers  have  been  forty,  students  in 
attendance.  Abo^it  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
have  been  procured.  One  Institution  building, 
fifty  feet  long,,  thirty-five  feet  vide,  and  two 
stories  high,  is  )xp  and  enclosed.  Thopgh  not 
very  coinfortable .  yet,  it  has  been  occupied 
during  the  past  winter^'  This  we  hope  to  have 
finished  before  ivext  &11.  Some  other  smaller 
buildings  have  also  been  put  up,  for  thq  benefit 
of  the  Institution^  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
families  and  students.  Students^ can  receive 
employment  on  the  farm,  or  at  mechanical  busi- 
ness, by  which  they  xhay  defray  a  part  or  all  of 
their  expenses.'  The  lan^  around  the  Institution 
is  good,  and  easily  cult.i  vated«  Lots  of  from  one 
to  twenty  acres,' may  be  obtained  by  coloured 
people,  or  others  favourable  to  education,  kr 
a' very  reasonably  price.  As  the  iBstitotton 
is  especially  designed  for  the  .benefit  of  co- 
lored people,  it  is  hoped  ^hat  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  which  is  now  pre- 
sented, of  acquiring  an  education,  and  of  quali- 
fying themselves  for  exerting  a  salutary  and 
extensive  influence  in  the  ^orld. 

The  tvusteer  have  been  enabled  to  progres 
thus  far  by  the  donations  of  kind  friends,  to 
whom  they  feel  exceedingly,  grateful.  But  their 
circumstances  aire  such  that  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  appealing  again  to  the  benevolence 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of 
Coloured  people.  They  are  still  in  gDeatneed 
of  fuodsi    They  are  needed-^ 

Ist^  To  liquidate  certain  debts  which  are 
against  the  Institution  for  lartd,  the  erection  of 
building?,  tnalHrig  improvement,  &e. 

2d.  They  need  assistance  to  finish  those  build- 
ings which  have  been  commenced,  also  to  erect 
others,  for  the  accommodation  of  stadents  and 
teach^ii. 

3d;  As  URany  of  th^  coloured  people  are 
umible  tocfefray;  all  the  expefnses  of  an  education, 
they  Wish  to  be  able  to  ofifer  such  instnictioQ 
without  chatge,  so  that  whrle  they  labour  with 
their  hands  to  earn  their  board  and  clodiiiig, 
they  nee^  not  feel  the  additional  burden  of  pay- 
ing also  for  tuitioii. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  the  trustees  are 
authorized  to  establisli  an  Institution  for  the  in- 
^ruction  of  persons  of  colour  and  others,  in 
Ai\cient  and  Modern  I^anguages,  or  Literature, 
and  in  the  Art^and  Sciences,  and  shall  faith- 
fully apply  all  funds,  received  by  them  for  that 
purpoise  by  subscription,  bequest,  or  otherwise, 
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in  providing  8ilitjBib]e  baiIdiQg|8,  employing  pro- 
fessom  and  teachers,  proouriog  books,  maps, 
philosophical  and  other  apparatus  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  saccessful  prosecution  of  study  in 
said  Institution. 

Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  be  in  law  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  and  boldrn^  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant  or  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  sell- 
ing, conveying,  or  leasing  any  estate,  i^al,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  in  value  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  twenty-five'  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
said  Corporation,  and  for  the  interest  of  said  In- 
stitute and  no  other,  and  sh^Lll  be  liable  for  all 
debts  as  partners  in  trade,  after  the  Corporate 
property  shall  have  been  exhausted. 


COAL  ON  TQE  WEST  COAST  07  AMERICA. 

The  British  steam  frigate  Cormorant  recendy 
landed  at  Portsmouth  an]  excellent  specimen  of 
coal  from  Tancouver's  Island,  which  wad  con* 
sldered  by^  competeiit  judges  to  be  good  and 
serviceable  coal,  equal  to  any  in  the  British 
mines,  and  which  the  Cormorant  had  been  rieadi- 
ly  enabled  to  procure  at  the  rate  of  4  vhillings 
per  ton,  whilst  at  the  ^me  time  at  Valparaiso, 
the  price  of  British  coal  was  as  high  as  JS46  per 
ton !  The  following  particular^  respecting^  the 
position  of  these  coal  treasures  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, as  |t  is  earnestly  desired-that  these  rich 
and  valuable  deposits  may,  ere  long,  he  brought 
vithia  the  reach  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  com- 
merce on  the  West  .Coast  of  America  and  the 
Pacific.  r    . 

On  the  north  and  east  side  of  Vancouver's 
bland,  a  recently  discovered  river  debouches, 
into  Johnson's  Straits,  near  the  mouth  of  whish 
laige  seams. of  coal  crop  out  on  the  Surface'  of 
the  soil.    'At  this  point  the  -trading  steamer  of 
the  Hudson's    Bay  Company  .navigating   the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  liow  readily  obtains 
plentiful  supplies^  which  is  put  on  board  by  the 
Indians  at  a  oere  nominal  price.    Mr.  Dunn,  a 
trader  and  interpreter  of  the  Company,  states 
that  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of  this  coal  was 
as  curious  as  the  discovery  itself  was  impdrtaiuL 
Some  of  the  natives  at  Fort  McLoughltn  having> 
on  coming  to  the  Fort  to  tra(fic»  observed  Coal 
burning  in  the  furnace  of  the  blacksmiths.  In 
their  natural  spirit  of  ctiriosity,  made  several  in- 
quiries about  it ;  they  were  /told  that  it  was  the 
best  kind  of  fuel,  and  that  it  was  brought  over 
the  great  Bait  lake  six  months  journey.    They 
looked  sorprised,  and,  in  spite  of  their  habitual 
gravity,  laughed  and  capered  about.  .  The  peo- 
ple at  the  fort ,  were  surprised  at  their  unusuid 
antics  and  enquired  the  cause.     Th^  Indians  ex- 
plained, saying  that  they  had  changed  in  a  great 
measure  their  ojMnion  of  the  white  men  whom 
they  thought  endowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  with 
the  power  of  affecting  great  and  useful  objects/ 
as  it  was  evident  they  were  not  then  influenced 
by  His  wisdom  in  bringing  fuel  such, a  vast  dis- 


tance, and  at  so  cinuch  cost  They  then  pointed 
out  where  it  could  be  found,  of  the  richest  kind, 
and  close  to  the  surface,  rising  in  hillocks  and 
requiring  very  little  labour  to.  dig  it  out.  This 
intelligence  having  been  reported  at  Fort  Vatipon- 
ver,  orders  for  immediate  exploration  were  given, 
and  after  some  inquiries,  and  a  small  distribution 
of  rewards,  the  original  account  fiven  by  the 
Indians  was  found  to  be  true.  The  coal  tui'ns 
out  to  be  of  excellent  quality;  runfning  in  'exten* 
sive  fields,  and  even  in  clumpy  mounds,  and  most 
easily  worked  all  along  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  natives  were  anxious'  to  be  employed  to 
work  the  coal*  and  they  being 'so  numerous  and 
their  labour  so  cheap,  makes  the  es^perise  of  obr 
taining  it  but  the  trifling  sum  of  abqut  4  shillings 
per  ton  when  oh  board  ship. 


Jahes  Naylok's  last  testimony^  or  dying  wordst 
uHered  itbotd  two  hqurs  before  his  decease^  in 
the  presence  of  several,  vntnesses.* 
There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel  that  delights  to 
do  no  evil,  nor  to  revei^  aiiy  wrong,  but  de- 
lights to  endure  all  things  in  hope  to  enjoy  its 
own  in  the  ,end.  Its  hope  is,  to  outlive  all  wrath 
and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation 
and  cruelty  V  or  whatever  ir  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  itself,  dt  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations. 
As  it  bears  no.  evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none 
in  thought  to  any  other ;  if  it  be  betrayied,  it 
bears  it ;  for  its  ground  and. spring  is  the  mercies 
and  foigiveness  of  God.  Its  crown  is  meekness^ 
its  life  is  everla^tii^  love  unfeigned,  and  takes 
its  kingdom  with  entreaty,  and  not  with  conten- 
tion, and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind.  In 
Ood  alone  it.  c^n  rejoice^  though  none  else  regard 
it  or  can  own  xte  life.  It  is  conceived  in  sorrow^ 
and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it;  nor 
doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression'.  It 
n^ver  r6|oioeth  but  through  sufferings,  for  With 
the  worid's  joy  it  is  murdered.  .  I  found  it  alone 
being  forsaken.  I  have  fellowship  therein,  with 
thejnwho  lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  of 
the  earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  resur- 
rection and  eternal  holy  life.  i 

SONNET  TO  WOJBtDSWORTH. 
Wordrworth  1    Thy.  oamo  is.  preeioiis  to  miae  ear  I 
It  comes  not  on  my  spirit  like  the  shout 
Of  riotous,  mirth,  scattering  its  noise  about 
Till  joy  becomes  half  intermixed  with  fear. 
But  to  my  heart  it  sinks  in  tones  of  clear,  i 

Beep,  pore,  perpetual  music.    Mists  of  doabt, 
That  cling  around  my  b^ing,  and  put  out 
The  lij^tof  life,  at  thy  nam«  disappear; 
Oh  for  a  port's  voice,' that  I  misht  iWme 
A  lay  of  fitting  thanks  I    I  would  not  arng 
Like  the  proud  nightingale,  a  song  of  flame- 
But  like  tne  stock-dove's,  ever  murmuring 
Of  quiet  iniivard  blisft — ever  the  8a!me : 
Perpetual  as  my  thanks,  pure  as  their  spring. 


*  A  put  of  this  testimony  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished m  this  city ;  but  as  there  appeared  no  satislao- 
tory  reason  why  any  portion  of  it  should  be  omitted, 
it  is  her^  gi^en  entire,  as  printed  in  Sewell's  history. 
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THE  CHILD  OF  EARTH. 

BT  CA&OLIKR  E.  4.  NORTON. 

Fainter  her  slow  step  falls  from  day  to  day, 

iDeath's  hand  is  heavy^on  her  diarkening  browj 
Tet  doth  she  fondly  cling  to  earth,  and  say, 

<<  I  am  content  to  die;— but  oh  I  not  now ! . 
^ot  while  the  blossomi  oi  the  joyous  spring 

Make  the  warm  air  such  luxury  to  breathe ; 
Not  while  the  birds  suth  lays  of  gladness  singj 

Not  while-bright  flowers  around  my  footsteps  wreathe; 
Spare  me,  great  God !  lift  up  my  drooping  brow ; 
I  am  content  to  die-^^ut  oh  1  not  now !" 

The  spring  hath  ripened  into  summer  time  I 

The  season^s  viewless  boundary  is  post ; 
The  glorious. son  hath  reached  his  burning  prime ; 

Oh !  must  this  glimpse  of  beauty  be  .the  last ! 
<«Let  me  not.perish  while  o'er  land  and  lea, 

With  silent  steps,  the  lord  6(  light  moves  on  j 
Not  while  the  murmur  of  the  mountain'bee 

Greets  my  dull  ear  with  music  in  its  tone  I 
Pale  sickness  dims  my  eye  And  clouds  my  brow ! 
«I  am  content  to  die — ^but  oh !  not  now  1" 

Sammer  is  gone,  and  autumn's  soberer  hues 

Tint  the  ripe  fruits,  and  gild  the  waving  corn; 
The  huntsman  swifttlie  flying  game  pursues^ 

Shoute  the^  halloo !  and>  Winds  his  eager  horn. 
"  Spare  me  a  whilej  to  wander  forth  and  gaze 

on  the  broad  meadows,  and' the  djuiet  stream^ 
To  watch  in  silence  while  the  evening  rays 

Slant  through  the  fading  trees  with  ruddy  gleam ! 
Cooler  the  breezes  play  around  my  brow  j 
I  am  content  to  die — but  oh!  not  now  I" 

The  bleak  wind  whistles ;  sno'w-showers,  far  and  Dear> 
Drift  without  echo  to  the  whitening  grouod  t  ^ 

Autumn  hath  passed  away,  and  cold  and  drear, 
Winter  stalks  on  with  frozen  mantle  bound : 

y^  still  thi^t  prayer  ascends — «  Oh !  laughingly  f   ' 
My  Httle  brothers  roui^d  the  warm  hearth  crowdy 

Our  home-^re  blazes  broad,  and.  bright  and  high, 

.  And  the  roof  rings  with  voicea  light  and  load.; 

Spare  me  a  while !  raise  uo  my  drooping  brow  I 

I  am  content  to  die— but  on  \  not  now  I** 

The  spring  is  come  again— the  joyful  spring  f 

Again  the  banks  with'  clustering  flowers  are  spread ; 
The  wild  bird  dips  upon  its  wanton  wing : 

The  child  of  eatth  ia  numbei'ed  with  the  dead, 
<<  Thee  never  tnore  the  'sunshine  shall  awake. 

Beaming  all  redly  through  the  lattice  pane; 
The  steps  rff  friends  thy  slumbers  may  not  b^eak, 

Nor  fond  familiar  voice  arOuse  again  I 
Death's  silent  shtdow  veils  thy  daTk<jned brow; 
Why  didst  thou  linger  I — ^thon  art  happier  no;^  I 

SUMMARY  OF  NfiWS. 
Washington.  ^The  sixteen  millioa  Gotenunent 
loan;  has  all  been  taken.  The  bouse  of  Corcoran 
&  Riggs,  obtained  over  fonfteen  millions,  at  a  pi'e- 
mium  of  3.02  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this 
bid  isunderstpod  to  have  been  made  as  agents  for 
the  Barings,  of  London.  Senator  A.rthur  P.  Bagby, 
of  Alabama^  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Russia. 

West  Indies.— An  ifisarrection  of  the  slaves  has 
taken  place  in  the  Irfknd  of  Martinique.  The  ac- 
counts are  rather  confused,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Island  refused  to  comply  with  the 
decree  of  the  French  Government,  abolishing  slave- 
ry in  ihfe  colonies,— that  inany  of  the  negroes  rose 
in  arms,  kil^led.a  number  of  tKe  whites,  and  burned 
some  of  their  dwellings— and  that  the  Governor 
thereu)pon  yielded^  and  proclaimed  the  abolition. 
Tranquillity^  boweveff,  had  not  been  restoredj  and 


the  inhabitants  were  anxioosly  looking  for  the  &rri* 
vcd  of  the  new  Governor,  then  on  his  way  from 
France,  who,  as  it  appears,,  was  veiv  popular 
ai^ong  the  blacks^  and  was  also  confided  in  by  the 
whites,  and  who  was  expected  to  succeed  in  re- 
storing order.  This  insurrection  took  place  on  the 
22(1  ult.,  and  the  proclamation  of  liberty  vas  tnade 
on  the  23d.  The  (jroyernor  of  Guadaloup^.  without 
waiting  foran-iiisurrebtion^  immediately  abohshed 
slavery  in  that  islsmd  and  its  dependences,  where 
all  passed  off  quietly  and  in  order. 

Europe* — ^The  steamship  Amtrica  arrired  at 
New  Yor)^  on  the  night  of  the  13th  inst.,w}th  news 
irom  Liverpool  tathe  8d  j  having  made  the  paente 
in  ten  days  and  eight  hours,  of  which  about  eight 
hours  were  spent  ^t  Halifax.  John  Mitchel,  con- 
victed as  noticed  in  our  last,  was  sentenced  on  the 
27th  Ult'.,  to  transportation  lor  fourteen  years.  He 
was  then  hurried  on  board  a  steamer  ajod  dis- 

Kched  for  Bermuda,  there  to  be  imprisoned  on 
,rd  a  convict  hulk,  and  hie  property  wts  seized 
by  the  Government.  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
court  after  the  sentence  wasproBouBoedjdeelariog 
that  there  were  many  who  were  read?  to  follow 
hia  course,  an4  comparing  his  case  to  that  of  the 
Roman  youth,  who,  while  hia  hand  was  burning 
before  Porsenna,  told  the  king  that  three  hundred 
more  were  pledged  to  carry  out  his  enterprise. 
Immense  excitement  was  produced  in  thecooit 
room.  A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  by 
the  Irish  Repealers,  for  the  benefit  of  MilcheFfi 
wife  and  famuy,  and  his  conviction  appears  to  have 
only  had  the  effect  of  deepening  ine  hatred  of 
British;  rule  already  prevailing. 

The  French  Assem  oly,  at  the  last  accounts,  vera 
discussing  the  question  of  impeaching  Louw  Blanc, 
for  his  alleged^ share  in  thedistuTbanoesof  thelStk 
ult.  .The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  still  at  Inns- 
praclc,  and  had  refused  to  return  to  Yieona  until 
the 'people  d^ould -show  more  une<]uivocal  signs  of 
loyauty  than  they  had  lately  manifested.  On  the 
25th  ult.,  an  Imperial  decree  for  the  dissoluuon 
of  the  "academic  legion,"  (which  body  it  appears, 
took  a  pmn^inent  part  in  the  late  demonstration,) 
was  proclaimed  in  Vienna.  The  legion  at  ooee 
revolted,  the  people  joined  them,  t)arricades  vera 
raised,  and  the  Governotent  troQjM  were  defeated. 
The  people  demanded  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
academic  legk>n,  the  removal  ot  the  soldiers,  and 
the  return  of  the .  Emperor  within  eight  day?, « 
the  substitution  of  a  Prince  in  his  place:  and  it 
appears  that  the  Ministry  had  been  obfed  to 
comply.  The  two  Austrian  annies  in  Lombarfy 
4iad  enected  a  junction  at  Verona,  forming  a  body 
of  Ji0,060  men.  The  King  of  Naples  had  reealkd 
his  troops  from  Lombardy,  but  it  seems  theyie- 
fused  to  obey  him.  and  wou}d  not  return.  T^ 
Italian  squadron  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Venice, 
and  thus  proceeded  to  Trieste,  and  blockaded  tfiit 
port.  The  Geriman  Parliament  was  in  session  at 
Frankfbrt.  The  constitutional  oommittee  baa 
advised  tWe  AssemWy  to  declare  that  the  constitih 
tiOn  which  shall  be  agreed  to  by  f hem,  el^U  ^ 
into  operation  without  requiring  the  ratification  c 
the.States,  and  that  the  constitutions  and  lavscf 
the  States  shall  only  remain  in  force  where  they 
agree  with  it.  A  Constituent  AssemUy  has  ako 
been  opened  iiti  Prussia,  and  some  apprehensioes 
are  entertained  lest  the  action  of  this  body  way 
riot  harmonize  with  that  of  the  General  P^Kameat 
at  Frankfort* 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 
VO,   T. 

'    fCoatlaued  from  paga  eit.) 

R.  J.  TO  C,  Payton.* 

My  dear  and  much  estiemed  frun^^  C.  Pay- 
ion^ — ^Fe^ling  th/B  arising  of  divine  help  and  con- 
solatioa  in  my  soul,  after,  a  time  of  deep  wading 
and  trarail  in  spirit  before'  the  Jjord,  I  with  a 
^^teful  Aense  of  the  Balvatioo  of  a  graciotis  6od» 
and  the  leAder  care4hoii  expressed  for  my  welfare 
in  thy  last  letter  to  A.  B.,  havfl  set  jpen  to  pap^r 
just  to  aequaint  thee  that  I  am  alive* «nd,  blessed 
be  the  God.oC  my  life^  I  feel  an  iiicreaaing  love 
for  Truth,  foe  the  further  I  see  and  witness  of 
the  workings  and  power  of  it,  the  n^ore  I  rejoice 
in  Christ  Jesus  that  I  have  been  counted  worthy 
to  have  a  sense  of  it.  DcKrd  grant,  salth  my  soul, 
that  the  visitatioh  may  be  extended  to  thousands 
more^even  of  them  wno  at  present  seem  dead  in 
sins  and  trespasses^  (as  I  was  when  at  first 
reached*)  to  the  ^wakening*  quickening,'  and  jais- 
ing  from  a  state  -of  death  and  separation  from 
God,  to  a  state  of  favour  and  acceptance  with 
Him. 

My  dear  friend,  the  love  I  bear  thee  causes 
me  to  use  great  freedom.  I  diesire  if  thou  jSnd 
aoght  to  writer  thou  mayst  send  it,  for  in  a 
spiritual  relation,  I  can,  in  a  feeling  sense,  call 
thee  my  beloved  parent  in  Christ,  through  whom 
I  received  the  first  awakening  stroke.  Oh  may 
I  ever  bear  in  njnd  the  mercy  and  loving  kind- 
ness-of  God  to  my  soul :  for  a  sense'  thereof  h^ 
many  times  sweetened  and  made  easy  that  which 
to  the  creaturdy  part  was  hard  and  bitter.' 
I  would  not  burden  thee  with  many  words,  but 


*  C.  Payton  married  in  1772.  Of  coarse  this  letter, 
mrhieh  is  without  date,  was  written  before  that  time« 
It  ia  in  the  juvenile  haAd  of  R.  J.,  and  the  date,  It  is 
supposed,  should  be  1759.  If  so,  she  vras  then  about 
30  years  of  a^e. 


draw  quickly  to  a  conclusion,  for  I  trust  thou 
canst  feel  (though  at  a  distance  in  body,)  the 
civeuhtUon  of  th^t  spring  of  love  and  life  that 
cements  the  wlide  flock  and  family  the  w:orid 
over;  Out  youth  he^e  seem  wonderAilly  favour^ 
ed,  and  many  wfU,  I  hope,  be  made  useful  in  tbe 
Lord's  time,  and  qualified  to  fill  iip  the  places  of 
those  who  have  faithfully  served  Iffln  in  their 
day,  wheh  they  shall  be  called  from  woHls  to 
rewards.'  " 

'  Friends  here,  in  genial,  are  in  pletty  good 
health.  If  thou  shouldst  meet  with  Joseph 
White,  please  to  remember  my  love  to  him,  and 
teU  him,  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  that  his  family 
were  well,  and  the  young  m^n,  Benjamin  Hinton, 
who  had  appeared  at  the  Falls  Meeting,  seems 
to  grow,  and  promisingly  appears  a  well  con- 
cerned minister.        *     .  *  '     *        *  '     * 

In  a  copy  of  the  episile  from  the  Teariy 
Meeting  <yf  Women  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
heldvNinth  month,  1756,  to  the  corresponding 
body  of  London,  preserved  by  R.  Jones,  we  note 
the  followmg  paragraphs,  which  are  interesting 
in  the  present  connection,  as  C.  Phillips  had 
been  made  to  her  the  instalment  of  much  good. 
For  the  same  reason  we  in^eil  a  well  condensed 
sketch  of  her  life  and  character,  taken  from  a 
mandscript  copy  in  possession,  of  R.  J.  It  is' 
r^retted  that  we -have  not  been  able  to  find  their 
cotrespondenoe.  • 

««  We  have  to  inform  you  that  this,  our  annual 
assembly,  hath  been  lai^,  and  attended  with  the 
continuation  of  heavenly  and  merciful  regard, 
graciously  manifested  for  our  help  and  encourage- 
ment, bdth  inrmediately  and  instrumentally }  hav-» 
rng  been  favoured  at  these  opportunities  with  the 
C(^rhpany  of  our  worthy  and  well  esteemed 
friends  from  Europe,  Jonah  Thom^n,  Joshua 
Dixson^  Samod  Fothergill,'  Mary  Peisly,  and 
Catheritie  Payton,  whose  solid  and  edifying 
labours  of  love  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  bave 
good  groundslo  believe,  have  been  made  effectual 
to  the  awakening  of  some,  and  we  tru^  will  be 
bfest  by  Him  whp  gives  the  increase,  to  the 
bringing  them  into  a  nearer  acquaintance  withi 
the  one  Shepherd  of  Israel,  under  whose  teach* 
iqgs  they  may  be  favoured  to  find  tnle  rest  to 
their  souls."         *'      ♦        •        ♦        • 

•«  The  reports  from  some  quarters  further 
signify  that  a  rdigious  visit  to  Friends*  femilies 
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amongst  them,  has  lately  been  performed  to  fiK)od 
aatisiaction,  in  which  weighty  service  Friends  of 
this  city  are  now  engaged,  and  so  £ar  as  they 
have  proceeded,  haVe  met  with  satisfaction,  hav- 
ing therein  been  favoured  with  renewings  of 
strength  frpm  the  Divine  hand,  and  also  with 
the  acceptable  company  and  solidly  helpful 
labours  of  our  well  beloved  friends  Mary  Peisly 
and  Catherine  Payton."  ^ 

JBgtrad  from  the  Genileman^s  Magazine  for 
1796. 

I^ied,  at  Bednith»  county  Comwall,  at  «a  ad- 
vanced age,  Catherine  Phillips,  one  of  the  people 
caUeid  Quakers,,  relief  of  the  late  W.  P.,  a  gentle- 
man of  large  concerns  in  that  mining  country,  and 
'Of  great  respectability,  whom  she  married  late  in 
life.  Her  Ufa  and  talents  were  toaextraordi^^ary 
not  to  merit  record.  She  was  a  native  of  Dudley, 
county  Worc^ter^and.sis^c  to  4ie  late  James 
Pay  ton,  of  that  place.  Her  natural  powers  were 
uncommonly  comprehensive ;  and,  just  as  she 
arriv:ed  at  the  prime  of  life,  she  believed  it  her 
duty  to  give  up  all  other  considerations  to  engage 
in  the  Gospel  Ministry,  aq^ong  the  Society  in 
which  she  was  born.  Her  conceptions  of  the 
purity  and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  real 
#anctification  of  heart,  which' it  not'only  teaches, 
bat  furnishes  the  means  of  effecting,  were  deeply 
engraven  on  a  mind  devoted  to.  God,  and  filled 
with  love  towarda  mankind.  Thus  animated, 
she  visited  the  coitigregations  of  the  Society 
throughout  most  pails  of  England,  and  several 
tiijues  those  of  Ireland ;  and  with  the  concurrence 
necessary  by  the  dis4^ipline  established  amongst 
them,  slw  visit^sd  t)ie  Society  in  North  America, 
in  company  with  a  young  .woman  of  (reland  as 
extraoithnary  as  herself;  thus  forecoii^  ease 
and  affluence  for  |i  very  arduou9  and  laborious 
service.  Many  who  attended  her,  ministry, 
were  aurprised  at  finding  such  powers  of  unfold- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  in  a  woman  then  in 
her  youth;  and  a  dignified. clergyman,  we  are 
told,  once  said,  ^  he  wondered  wtiere  she  attain- 
ed them.'*  A  ainffnlar  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  preaching,  is  given  hy  a  persoa  of 
peat  credibiliiy.  A  gentleman  went  to  her  at 
Cambridge,  and  took  two  youths,  then  under  his 
care,  with  him,  on  purpose,  as  he  said,  to  con<- 
vince  them  of  the  futility  of  all  pretensioiis  to 
inspiration ;  b^t  owned  that  h^  left  the  assembly 
with  very  difierent  impressions  from  those  with 
which  he  entered  it.  She  had  very  considerable 
knowle^lge  in  medicine  and  botany,  and  published 
sometl^ing  on  planting^ and  beautifying  waste 

E)unas,  of  which  her  travels  and  practical 
owledge  rendered  her  a  good  judge.  Her 
charity  and  attention  to  the  poor  were  extensive ; 
and  she  was  3eeply<^nceraed  for  the  reformation 
of  their  morals.  With  this  view,  ahedrew  up  an 
addsess  to  the  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  who  were 
{net  a  few  years  since  on  th^  mining  concerns 
m  those  parts ;  and  on  the  agitation  of  the  public 


mind  since  the  French  Revolutiont  she  wrote  to 
the  minors,  to  convince  them  of  their  duty  ind 
interest  in  **  studying  tp  be  qaiet  and  mnd  their 
own  business.*'    This  she  knew  'would  be  her 
worthy  husband's  advice,  had  he  beea  living  at 
such  a  time^  who  had  great  influence  with  them. 
This  paper  was  ^ught  so  salutary,  that  a 
neighbouring  magistrate  had  it  printed  and  dia- 
pened  in  the  country.     She  was  an  trd^nt  well* 
wisher  toihe  Go^eroeis  aa  well  as  governed  of 
this  realm,  desirii^  io  ^see  that  nj^teownen 
which  Cxaiteth  a  nation  <<80  to  floarish  as  to 
draw  down  the  divine  blessing  on  this  island  and 
Its  dependencies."    For  some  years  before  her 
decease^  she  was  rendered  a  perfect  cripple  by  a 
rheumatic  gout;   and  during  the  confinement 
which  this  occasioned,  her  mental  faculties  svf- 
fered  with  the  body,  and  rendered  her^  like  some 
other  great  minds,  after  a  series  of  uncommon 
exertion,  an  object  of  commiseration.    From 
these'  clouds/ however,  she  at  times  shone  forth 
again,  and  wrote  with  precision  on  the  subjects 
alluded  to ;  and  also  a  tract  to  show  why  the 
Society  oLFriends  could  not  fully  unite  with  the 
Methodidts  in  their  missions  to  America  and  the 
Indies.     She  left  also  some  MS.  poems.  During 
this  time  she  coukl  not  distend  her  fingers  so  as 
to  write  in  the  usual  way.     To  the  last  of  her 
abihty,  she  endeavoured  to  devote  herself  to  the 
.service  of  mainkind,  and  has  left  an  example  of 
exalted  virtue,  although  in  a  line  unnsnal  to  the 
generality  of  her  sex.    Her  unilbrm,  apri^t 
conduct  in  her  own  community,  gdned  her  great 
esteem;  and  her  Christian  courage  to  oppose 
licentioasne^     among    the    gay,  eovetonsDett 
among  the  rieh,  and  fanaticism  among  the  weak* 
rendered  her  one  of  the  most  useful  and  distin- 
guished members  of  it. 

R.  J.  TO  M.  Rickey. 

PhOadeipkia,  1759. 
Respected  friend,-^lt  appears  to  me  plainly, 
that  the  query  proposed  to  thee  is  not  applicablet 
because  they  that  pretend  to  no  superaatunl 
wisdom  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  so 
differ  little  from  the  animal  part  of  ercatioD; 
although  a  measure  of  the  same  grace  and  good 
spirit  of  God  is  given  to  them  whereby  ihej 
may  know  the  mind  of  heaven  concerning  them,  i 
if  they  hinder  not  its  work  in  their  hearts  hy 
suffering  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of.  Bfe^ to  crowd  in  and  fill  np  the  heart. 
But  we,  who  profess  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  Truth,  and  are  sensible  that  we  havet 
mpniior  within  that  will  not  only  dictate  to  vs 
our  duties,  but  if  we  ask  in  faith,  nothing  dooht- 
ing,  will  also  give  ability  to  perform  that  which 
it  makes  known  to  be  consistent  with  the  will  of 
Providence^ — ^I  say,  we,  who  are  making  such 
a  profession  as  this,  are  not  only  *'  to  expect 
such  guidance,"  but  it  is  our  indispensaUe  doty 
to  seek  to  him  for  counsel  and  direction,  if^ 
expect,  from  him  a  blessing.    But  Ihcy  who  vt 
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regardless  of  their  future  welfare,  who  mind 
only  earthly  things,  set  their  affections  only  on 
visible  objects  £at  are  fading  and  transitory, 
they  look  no  further,  and  if  they  accomplish 
their  desires  hy  having  a  companion  to  assist  in 
this  life,  that  they  may  liye  comfortably  here, 
they  thii^  that  they  nee4  Ipok  no  further.    But 
they  who  ariS  favoured  with  a  prospect  of  a 
future  state,  and  compare  this  little  span  of  time 
here,  with  that  immense  ocean,  of  eternity,  are 
satisfied  that  their  chief  interest  lies  in  making 
preparation  for  it,  seeing  that  our  time  here,  when 
eompaied  with  eternity,  is  buias  a  drop  to  a  foun- 
tain.   But  at  the  same  time^  my  friend,  I  would 
remark,  that  if  we  4>nly  pretend  to  be  actnaited 
by  that  grand  and  noble  principle  of  Truth^-^if 
we  are  only  satisfying  ourselves  with  a  name  to 
Christianity^  and  at  tho  same  time  are  destitute 
of  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  we  are  moekinff 
God,  and  deceiving  our  own  poor  souls.    And 
such  as  tliose  are,  I  fear,  in  a  worse  state  than 
those  who  openly  rebel  and  manifest  tha^  tiiey 
sre  children  of  the  world,  and  so  enemies  to  the 
Cross;    because  they  are  true  to  their  king, 
though  he  be  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  of  loye 
and  light.     But  these  who  are  in  the  service  of 
the  devil,  and  yet  pretend  loyalty  to  God,  are 
deceivers  in  his  sight,  and  hebehdds  them  With 
derision.    In  short,  love  begets  love,  and  where 
'tis  from  a  motivle  of  love  that  is  pure,  and  the 
person's  expressions  agreeing  with  Truth,  (for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,)  when  we  see  that  they  are  founded 
upon  the  sure  immovable  foundation,  we  need 
not  fisar  adrersity,  neither  shall  we  in  prosperity 
be  lifted  up. 

It  is  religion  only  that  beautifies,  and  where 
that  is  wanting^  (I  don't  mean  a  name  only,)  the 
distinction  between  a  reprobate  and  a  Christian 
is  also  wanting.     I  hope  with  thee,  that  thoif 
mayst  with  sincerity,  seek  wisdom  and  counsel 
of  God*,  and  then,  if  it  is  with  sincerity,  he  will 
hear  and  answer  thy  request.    It  is  my  prayer 
that  thoQ  mayst  be  favoured  with  the  knowledge' 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  for  I  am  of  the  faith 
that  pvr  God  will  raise  up  from  amongst  the 
youth  of  this  generation,  faithful  men  and  true 
hearted  women  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  some 
laboncing  in  a  private  and  some  in  a  public  man- 
ner, for  the  exaltation  of  the  blessed  Truth,  if 
they  stifle  not  that  which  will  bui-ii  up  all  the 
chaffy  part,  and  purify  tiie  heart  thoroughly ,  and 
make  them  fit  vessels  to  contain  the  precious 
treasures  of  the  heavenly  giAs.    May  we  be  of 
this    happy  number,  that  we  may  know  the 
purging  power  of  Truth,  to  do  away  .all  that 
which    is  of  an  unsanctified,  unholy,  impure 
natare,  that  being  quickened  by  the  life  of  reli- 
gion, we  may  be  able  to  glorify  God  in  our  day, 
age  and  generation,  that,  whether  single  or  mar- 
ried, living  or  dying,  we  may  have  the  efridence 
in  ourselves  that  we  are  his,— is  what  I  eamestiy 
desire*  B.J. 


An  ancient  mansion  stands  No.  8,  Drinker's 
alley,  Philadelphia.  Its  kitchen  window,  which 
opens  to  the  westward,  afforded,  at  the  time  of 
whidi  we  wrHe,  a  cheerful  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
garden,  the  site  of  which  is  now  ixseupied  by  a 
smith's  shop.  On  a  pane  .of  said  window,  may 
be  read  the  name  of  Mary  Jones,  and  of  three 
others  (^  the  same  sirname,  inscrijSed,  probably, 
with  a  diam<md.  Here  dwdt  the  mother  of 
R.  Jones;  here*  Rebecca  and  her.  friend,  H« 
OatiirsU,  succeeded  her  in  her  scho(d,  whieh 
was  continued  in  this  place  till  the  depaiture  of 
the  fprmer  for  Great  Britain.  An  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  R.  Jones  and  John  WoolmaOf 
and  she  somietimes  spent  the  principal  part  of  the 
summer  yacation  at  his  house.  -We  have  lying 
before  us  several  specimens  of  his  more  careful 
penmanship,  in  writing  copies  performed  by  him 
to  be- imitated  by  the  pupils  of  his  friend,  and 
whidi  wore  used  in  her  sdliool,  of  which  he  was 
an  occasional  visitor. ' 

''Knowledge  shall  be  promoted  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise.'' 

^'  Happy  hours  are  quickly  followed  bjanuusing 
vexations.'* 

'^Just  be  thy  thouffht,  and  every- word  sincete. 
And  know  no  wish,  but  what  the  world  may  hear." 

'<  If  thou  knowest  Ch&ist  thou  needst  know  little 

more— 
If  not,  all's  lost  tliat  thou  hast  known  before."    - 

On  th^  night  sjucceeding  the  Select  Quarterly 
Meeting-day,  in  the  Second  month,  probably 
about  the  year  1762,  a  great  fall  of  snow  occurred, 
which  was  next  morning  piled  by  an  eddy  half 
way  up  the  door  and  window  of  our  friends  in 
Drinker^s  alley,  who  •  were  apprehensive  that 
they  might  i^t  be  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  snow  drifts  io  Quarterly  Meeting, 
R.  Jones  opened  the  door  to  sweep  the  snow 
from,  the  step,  and  found,  to  her  surprise,  the 
pavement  cleared,  and  a  path  made  down  the 
alley  to  Front  street.  Whilst  she  was  preparing 
tb^  morning  repast,  John  Woolmaa  entered, 
saying  tiiat  he  thought  he  had  earned  his  break- 
fast*  Having  spent  the  previous  night  at  Reuben 
Haines',  iu  High  street  near  F^qurth,  he  arose 
early,  and  remembering  the  lone  .sisters  in  their 
need,  and  ever  ready  lor  an  appropriate  labour 
of  love,  however  humble,  be  took  with  him  from 
his  lodgings,  a  spow  shovel,  proceeded  (wading 
through  the  deep  snow  from  Second  street  down- 
wards,) and  cleared  a  path .  from  R.  Jones*  to 
the  Bank  Meetiiig,  in  Front  near  Mulberry 
street  After  bre^fast  he  made  a  passage  to 
Second  street  for  the  beneft  of  the  scholars. 


He  that  never  changed  any  of  his|  opinions, 
neVer  corrected  any  of  his  oustakes ; .  and  he 
who  was  never  wise  enough  to. find  out  any 
mist^es  in  himself,  will  not  .be  charitable 
enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons  mistakes  iti 
Qthen. 
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Por  Friea^*  lUTtov. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

It  ts  eariouB   to  observe  the  osciDations  of 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  historic  faets 
and  characters.     Long^' after  the  prejinlices  en* 
gendered  in  the  heat  of  party  strife  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  subsided,  when  personal,  attach- 
ment oan  no  kn^ger  influence  the  deeision,  or 
private  interests  control  the  judgment,  we-  often 
find  questions  opened  which  we  imagined  had 
been  settled  for  a  century.     Sometimes  facts  are 
brought  to  tight  which  had  been  covered  bv  the 
dust  of  ages.   Sometimes  through  the  prevalence 
of  more  just  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  rulers, 
the  attractive  traits  of  individual  character  can 
no  longer  conceal  its  moral  turpitude.    A  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  howdver  munificent  his  patron- 
age of  genius,  cannot  finally  escape  the  con- 
demnation which  awaits  the  oppressor  of  his 
people.     Unhappily  religious  animosities  often 
survive  the  strifes  of  potiticians,  and  when  the 
sober  voice  of  hisUuy  has  pronounced  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  some  leader  in,  an  ace  of 
polemical  excitement,  that  judgment  is  liable  to 
be  called  in  question,  and  discussed  under  influ^ 
ences  too  closely  associated  with  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  to  be  easily  laid  aside,  and 
often  potent  enough  to  stifle  the  whispers  of  reason 
and  truth.    Two  historical  questions  have  lately 
been  reopened,  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
indulgence  of  personal  predilections,  than  because 
any  new  li^t  had  been  thrown  upon  the  points 
at  issue.    I  allude  to  the  somewhat  connected 
topics  of  the  character  of  the  puritan  founders  of 
^e  New  England  colonies,  in  reference  to  re- 
ligious intolerance ;  and  the  final  judgment  of 
history  upon  the  life  and  motives,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,    l^he  former  h&s  been  discussed  by 
the  defenders  of  the  colonists,  with  a^  temper 
more  indicative  of  zeal  than  of  discretion ;  and 
history  will  probably  decide,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  (tie  virtues  of  the, Pilgrims,  they  owe 
slender  thanks  to  those  who  have  lately  volun- 
teered to  exhibit  them  as  patferns  of  tolerance 
and  charity.     Few  characters   have  been  sub-: 
mitted  to  a  more  severe  exarainatioR  than  that 
of  Olivelr  Cromwell ;  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  of  the  most  extraordinary  period  of 
English  history.     His  great  success  as  a  leader 
of  the  Parliament's  army ;  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  advocated  the  rights  of  hi?  countrymen^ 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  the  glory  which 
he   threw  around  the  national  character;   the 
sagacity  and  firmness  by  which  he  crushed  his 
opponents;  and  for  a  time  the  reputation  of 
having  rejected  the  proffered  crown;  all  com- 
bined to  swell  the  praises  of  this  renowned  cap- 
tain.   The  bitterness  with  which  his  enemies 
heaped  reproaches  upon  his  memory,  reacted  in 
his  favour  witli  a  force  increased  by  the  weak- 
ness and  vioes  of  those  by  whom  he  was  aa- 
•ailed.    Time,  however,  passed  on;  neither  the 


brilliancy  of  his  genius,  nor  the  bitlemewof  his 
opponents,  could  permanently  afiect  the  verdict 
of  nistory  upon  his  character  :^8  a  leader  in  the 
revolution,  and  the  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  who  h^d  commenced  his  career  as  the  adTo- 
cate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty— ^ho  had  shed 
torrents  of  blood  in  defence  of  the  unalieiiable 
rights  of  Englishmei^-had  brought  the  moaarth 
to  the  block  a9  the  penalty  of  powers  asorped 
and  privileges  invaded — who  had  invoked, 
throughout  all  his  history,  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  in  defence  of  what  had  else  been  ad- 
judged atrocious  crimes ;-— this  champion  of  hu- 
manity and  the  ^pel,  was  convieiea  of  having 
overthrown  the  ancient  reprcdentative  goveni- 
ment^-^f  having  usurped  by  military  force, 
powers  which  no  finglishmonarch  had  elaimed- 
of  having  substituted  for  the  forced  loans  and 
occasion^,  imposts  of  the  king  he  had  deposed,  s 
system  of  taxation  resting  upon  his  meie  will, 
and  of  contributions  unheard  of  in  amouat,  and 
levied  upon  obnoxious,  but  ofWn  innocent  in* 
dividuals»  with  extraordinary  cruelty.  The  pro- 
f<tosed  advocate  of  religions  freedom  suffered  the 
dungeons  of  Uie  commonwealth  to  be  crowded 
with  thousands  of  her  mos^  virtuous  citiiens,  the 
victims  of  a  fierce  intolerance.  Loudly  ^n>fes»> 
ing*  habitually  to  seek  divine  counsel  by  fasting 
and  prayer,  and  to  conform  his  aims  to  the  high- 
est autliority  vouchsafed  to  man,  he  pnrsoed 
with  unfaltering  steps,  and  too  otlen  through 
scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  the  selfish  purpose 
which  ambition  dictated«  and  seems  to  have 
come  at  last  to  regarcl  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  the  prosperity  of  her  people,  and  the 
vaunted  rights  of  Englishmen,  for  which  he  vss 
ready 

f*  to  wade  thit>vgh  slaaghter  to  a  tfaroDe,** 

as  so  many  instruments  by  which  to  aggrandise 
himself  and  perpetuate  his  family. 

The  rmoral  to  be  drawn  froqi  this  wonderful 
story  seems  to  be  that  of  which  Hazael  has  af* 
forded  an  ancient  illustration.  Cromwell,  the 
retired  gentleman,  was  probably  a  man  of  piety; 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  freedom  to 
disseminate  religious  truth  w^  then  dear  to 
him.  Loyalty  to  her  institutions  influenced  his 
early  parliamentary  career.  Hut  success  poi- 
soned the  springs  of  action,  until  conscience  was 
stified,  patriotism  became  a  profession,  and  ^^ 
ligion  a  mask.  Such  it  appears  to  me  is  the 
solution  of  the  historic  doubts  which  have  lately 
been  thrown  around  his  extraordinary  career.  1 
cannol  but  think  that  hero-worship,  tlie  habitual 
exaltation  of  genius  above  those  moral  qualities 
by  which  the  ascent  is  gained  to 

**  regions  mild,  of  c^io  and  serene  air, 

Above  the  siDOke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,*' 

has  controlljcd  the  judgment  of  a  late  eminent 
biographer,  and  that  tiie  popular  historian  of  the 
Be&rmation  has  regarded  the  potent  chaapioi 
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of  Protestantism  with  a  favour  which  has  not 
permitted  him  duly  to  estimate  his  fatal  betrayal 
of  the  eaase  of  religion  and  liberty*  Whether 
or  not  we  reject  the  report  of  CromwelUs  dying 
remark,  that  he  was  safe  because  he  had  once 
been  jn  the  faith,  it  probably  reveals  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  near  the  close  of  his  won- 
derful .career.  ReooUections  of  loyal  impulses 
stifled  by  the  lust  of  power— -of  thepatriot's  aimfe 
supplanted  by  ambition — of  duty — 

"  Sterh  daughter  of  the  Toice  of  Gkxil'.'— 
silenced  amid  the  strifes  of  party,  too  obviously 
darkened  the  awful  hour.    Man's  fallible  judg- 
ment may  venture  no'fkrther. 

<*fi[e  who  his  being  gave, 
Shall  jadge  of  him  alone  V'- 

On  another  occasion  I  may  offer  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rcrview  a  passage  from  an  eminent  au- 
tiiority  in  support  of  the  views  taken  abdve. 


WORKING  A  TRAVERSE. 

The  following  anecdote  furnishes  an  agreeable 
illnstration-of  the  manner  in  which  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual were  made  to  depend  on  each  other.- 

In  the  year  1822,  LiS^oucher^,  who  is  now  a 
membet  of  the  British  Cabinet,  being  then  a 
clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Hope,  at  Amster- 
dam, was  sent  by  his  employer  to  Lord  Baring, 
the  celebrated  banker  of  London,  to  negotiate  a 
loan;  in  which  transaction  he  manifested  so 
much  ability  as  to  attract  the  atteniion  of  the 
English  banker.  As  the  latter  had  a  daughter, 
who  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  young  man,  he  re- 
quested of  the  father  permission  to  marry  her. 
The  wealthy  ba&ker  expressed  his  regard  for  the 
applicant,  but  hesitated  as  tO  his  daughter  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a  cotnmon  clerk.  Labouchere 
met  this  objection  by  a  proposal  to  become  an 
associate  with  his  employer  in  the  banking 
establishment  of  Amsterdam.  The  English 
banker  admitted  that  such  a  connection  would 
materially  lessen  the  inequality  between  them. 
Labouchere  returning  to  AmsterdaoL,  suggested 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  bank  of 
which  Hope  was  the  principal.  The  wealthy 
banker  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  clerk  had 
no  property  to  vest  in  the  concern.  '^But,*' 
«aid  he,  «<tf  I  were  a  member  of  Lord  Baring's 
fiunily  V^  <'  Indeed,''  said  the  banker, «'  in  that 
case,  i  would  take  you  into  partnership  at  once." 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  becoming  the  son-in- 
law  of  Baring,  depended  upon  a  parlnership 
with  Hope ;  and  the  partnership  with  Hope  de- 
pended upon  being  the  son-in-law  of  Baring. 
But  on  the  strength  of  these  promises,  the  aspi> 
ing  young  clerk  returned  to  England,  and  in  two 
months  was  married^  to  the  daughter  of  the 
London  banker,  and  by  virtue  of  this  marriage 
became  associated  with  Hope  in  his  banking 
establishment  at  AmsterdanL-r-JVo/.  Era, 


For  Fri«^i*  Bevievr. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

Jfotiee  of  the  Mmoir  qf  Aer  iit/e. 

(Conttnued  ffom  ^e  097.) 

«<My.  Covenant  was  with  him,  of  life  and  • 
peace;  ^nd  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear 
wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  was  afr^  before 
my  name."         '    ■  '" 

•«  Write,  blessed  are  the  d^d  which  die  in  tb6 
Lord." 

In  our  last  pumber,  we  left  Elizabeth  Fry  upon 
her  sick  bed,  j^nfeebled  by  disease  of  a  nervous 
chartUster,  and  particularly  distressing*  It  be* 
comes  us  in  tiie  remaining  remarks  thai  may  be 
offered,  to  contemplate  her  in  this  new  aspect. 
It  was  obvious  in  our  last  JfaHct^  that  we  had 
already  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  grasshop- 
per should  be  a  burden — ^that  we  were  approach- 
ing that,  when  w£  must  follow  her  through  die 
vdley  of  the  shadow  of  death-^when  the  golden 
bowl  must  be  broken*  a&d  the  dust  should  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it.  ^  Leaves  have  their  time  to  falU  and 
flowers  to  fade," — but  at  all  times^-Hsotin  winter 
only,  but  in  the  spring,  summer  and  autuma  of 
lifer-is  the  unrelenting  dart  wisely  sent  to  strike 
it»  victim. '**AU.  seasons  are  thine  own,  O 
death.** 

This  part  of  our  task  is  entered  upon  with 
misgivings.  There  is  a  saeredness  around  the 
death-bed  of  .the  man  of  strong  and  powerfnl 
mind,  who  has  neverdieless  been  broken  down 
under  the  discipline  of  the  Cross,  and  whose 
long  iife  of  devotedness  to  his  Lord  has  mani- 
fested that  his  own  yf^\  has  been  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  Divine  wiU-- 'there  is  a  halo  of 
beauty  hovering  over  scenes  like  this — ^a  partici- 
pation dven,  in  those  revelations  of  the  Spirit* 
^  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  mau,"  with  which 
no  stranger  should  lightly  intermeddle.  They 
who  have  been  privileged  to  mingle  and  symp»* 
thize  in  thcim,  feel,  should  they  attempt  to  de« 
scribe  them,  diat  they  tread  upon  holy  ground.. 
^  The  illness  of  Elizabeth  Fry  was  severe,  and 
for  inany  weeks.  )  During  its  continuance,  we 
eannot  but  be  sUrnck  with  the  nntiiing  assiduity 
with  which  she  was  watched  over,  and  most 
tenderly  nursed  by  her  family— not  only  by  her 
children*  but  b^  her  brothers  and  sisters  also. 
Indeed  tbia  tenderness  of  attachment— this  mutuai 
solicitude  for  each  other's  welfeie,  was  a  con« 
spicuous  trait  in  the  family  character*  The  only 
daughter  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some  time, 
came  to  her  in  the  lOtb  month,  1643,  and  found 
her  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  but  her  faith 
w;as  unshaken.  '*.The  complaint  being  so  much 
upon  the  nerves,  produced  sensations  of  irrepres- 
sible distress. and  discomfort'*  It  was  during 
this  Qonfineoaent  that  she  made  the  following 
very  remarkable  declaration  to  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters:   **I  can  say  one  thing:  eince  my  heartwaa 
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touched  at  seventeen  yeahi  old,  I  believe  I  never 
have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sidkhess  or  in 
healths  by  day  or  by  nightv  without  my  first 
waking  thoaght  being»  how  best  I  might  serve 
my  Lord." 

She  also  writes  in  a  letter  dated  lOih  month 
Sd,  *<  I  have  been  very  mlich  stniok  in  this  ill- 
iiess,  with  the  Biaaiier  in  which  my  cfafldren 
have  been  raised  up  as  my  helpers^  and  when  i 
hnik  back  upon  the  deep  and  unutterable  travail 
of  spirit  I  have  had  on  their  behalf  V  and  now 
that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord'  that  His  hand 
should,  ii»  som^  respects,  be  heavy^upon  me,  how 
it  ha0  pleased  Him  to  enable  ^m  to  minister  to 
my  support  and  help,  I  thinl  it  should  be  to  ail 
of  you  who  are  parents  au  encouragement  t<>  do 
your  best,  and  commit  the  rest  to  God.'* 
•  Her  soik  William,  who  was  at  the  time  watch- 
ing with  her,  saysy  the  erening  of  the  39th  of 
12th  month  was  one  of  the  jj^restest  suffering 
and  distress,  such  as  he  did  not  remember  ever 
to  have  Witnessed.  **  O  t  the  blessedness;"  said 
she,  **  of  liaviog  desired  to.  be  on  the  LoTrd's  side  1 
not  that  I  have  any  merit  -of  my  owu^  I  cannot 
express  even  in  n^  greatest  trials  and  tribula* 
tion»,  the  btessednesii  of  His  service;  My  life 
has  been  a  remarkable  one ;  much  have  I  had  to 
go  through,  more  thAn  mortal  knows,  or  ever 
can  know;  my  sorrows  at  times  have  been 
bitter ;  but  my  eohsc^ttoni  sweet !  In'  my  low- 
est estates,  through  grace,  my  love  to  my  Master 
has  never  failed,  nor  to  my  fatnHy,  nor  to  my 
Mow-mortals,  This  illness  may  be  for  dteth, 
or  it  may  not,  according  to  His  will ;  but  Hcf  will 
never  forsake  me,  even  should  He  be  pleaifted  to 
take  me  this  night." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  in  1844,  <<Jier 
suffiirings  became  most  afflieting.  Night  after 
night  a  sorrowing  band  was  mustered  for  the 
conflict/'  Her  appointed  time,  hoWever«  had 
not  yet  arrived,  for  it  pleased  Pivine  Providence, 
that,  as  the  8d  month  advanced,  there  should  be 
a  pereeptible  improvement.  She  felt  desiroue  to 
be  removed  to  B^th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
and  after  weeks  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  the  re- 
moval was  efiected.  Here  she  gained  strength, 
and  enjoyed  better  healdi  after  her  return  hom^. 

■  From  the  eviip  of  affliction,  however,  she  was 
not  to  be  exempted,  even  after  her  bodily  dis- 
eases w^re  mitigated.  To  her  husband's  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  she  had  been  loag^aifoctionately 
nnited— they  had  travelled  considerably  together 
on  religiooe  eewioes-^and  had  sat  side  by  side, 
year  after  year,  in  the  meeting  house  at  Piaistow. 
This  tie  was  now  to  be  broken.  She  died  4n 
the  7th  month,  finishing  her  course  in  hope,  and 
rejoicing  that  the  hour  of  her  d^liveraniiie  had  ar- 
rived. ^ 

Elizabeth  Fry  had  for  some  time  eamestfy 
wished  once  more  to  attend  the  meeting  fot  wor- 
ship at  Plaistow.  Several  attenrpts  were  made 
to  enable  her  to  do  so,  but  her  extreme  debility 
rendered  them  inefiectual.    Her  disappointment 


at  the  follnre  was  so  apparent^  that,  in  the  etdy 
part  of  the  8th  m<Nith,  «*  her  son  WOliam  nodor^ 
took  to  carry  out  her  wishes;  drawn  by  fainuelf 
and  a  younger  son  it  her  wheded  chair,  she  was 
taken  up  tike  meeting,  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Frienda  had  as8embkd,followed  by  her  hnibaod, 
her>€}uldren,  and  att^dants.  Her  son  WiHiao 
seated  himself  closely  by  her  side,  and  the  rat 
near  har.  The  silence  tint  prevailed  wis  sinfQ- 
larly  solemn*  After  some  tune,  in  a  elear  voice 
^he  addressed  the  meeting.  The  promineBt 
topic  of  her  discourtfe  was  » the  death  of  the 
righteous;'  she  expressed  the  deepest  ihaakAil- 
ness,  alluding  to  her  sister  Elizabeth  Fry,  for 
the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  '<Mie  who  having  la- 
boured amongst  them,  has  been  called  from  time 
to  eternity.'  She  quoted  that  text, 'Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  cease 
from  their  labours  and  their  woriu  do  follow 
them.'  She  dwelt  on  the  purposes  of  afflictioD, 
on  the  utter  weakness-  and  infirmity  of  the  flesh ; 
she  tenderly  exhorted  the  you^  'the  little 
children  amongst  us.'  She  urged  the  need  of 
devotedness  of  he4rt  and  steadiness  of  purpose: 
she  raised  a  song  of  praise  for  the  eternal  hope 
offered  to  the  Christian,  and  condaded  with 
those  words  in  Isaiah^^'  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty,  they  shall  behold  the 
land  that'is^  very  far  off.'  Prayer  was  soon 
afterwards  offered  by  her  in  much  the  same 
strain." 

How  inexplicable  are  the  ways  of  Providence! 
truly  they  are  not  as  cure— they  are  past  finding 
out.  This  same  afiectionate  and  devoted  son, 
however  unlocked  for  the  ev^nt  might  appear 
when  he  wJiited  with  sudi  filial  ttendcmees  upon 
his  mother  to  meeting,  Wae  shortly  to  be  sum- 
moned from  his  growing  family — from  the  nu- 
merous important  duties  of  an  active  life— and 
leaving  heir,  in  all  her  feeblenese  behind  him,  go 
in  the  streng^  of  hiir  manhood  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  ptewardship.  The  scarlet  fever- 
so  frequently  a  frightfiil  disease— had  already 
carried  off  one  of  his  children— -himeelf  soon  fol- 
lowed—«ixd  soon  another  child.  One  grave  con- 
tains the  fkther  and  his  two  datughters.  ''Can 
OUT  mother  hear  this  and  Hve  ?  Was  the  natuial 
ex<4amation  6f  her  children."  But  it  is  beauti- 
fiilly  remarked  by  her  biographers,  that  he,  bjr 
whom  the  bereavement  was  peribittedf  vouch- 
safed the  sustaining  in^uences  of  his  Holy 
Spirit;  and  reminding  her  that  no  sparrow  fell 
without  his  notice,  enabled  her  to  bear  the  Wow. 
**  The  Christian's  faith  proved  stiponger  than  the 
mothers  anguish."  On  the  29th  of  the  m 
month,  a  very  few  days  previous  to  the  death  of 
her  son  William'ff  second  daughter,  she  writes; 
•*  Sorrow  upofa  sorrow !  Since  I  last  wrote,  we 
have  lost  by  death,  first,  my  beloved  sister, 
Elizabeth  Fry ;  second,  Gurney  ReynoWJS  oor 
sweet,  good  grandson ;  third,  Jnliana  Fry,  my 
dearest  William  and  JnUa's  second  daoghter; 
and  fourth,  above  all,  our  most  beloved  son, 
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em, 


WtBiMikSlorrs  Frj^,  who  appeared  to  oatch,  the^ 
iilfeotioff  of  htalittk  ffr\i  andtj^d  oH  TUrdrday 
orscarlat  fever*  the  27Ui  of  this  month.  .  A  lo.S8 
inexpressible-^uch  a  son,  husband,  friend,  and 
brother !  but  I  trust  that  he  is  for  ev^r  at  rest  in 
Jesus,  through  the  fulness  of  His  Jove  and  grace. 
The  trial  is  almost  inexpressible.  Oh!  may  the 
Lord  sustain  us  in  this  time  of  deep  distreJIss. 
Oh!  dear  Lord,- keep •  thy  unworthy  ahd  ^poor 
stok  senFMit  in  this  time  of  undtterable  trial ; 
keep  me  sound  in  faith,  and  clear  in  mindy«nd 
be  very  near  ta  w.aU.** 

As  the  winter  of  1844-6  wore^way,  there  was 
some  revival  of  Jtrength.  "  She  resumed  some 
of  her  former  pursuit»— wrote  more  letters,  and 
took  more  part  in  the  daily  interests  of  life," 
and  was'  frequently  aUe  to  attend  her  meetings 
for  worship. 

The  increasing  infirmities  of  her  hroAer*in- 
law,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  had  for  some  time 
past  distinctly  intimated  t^a  her,  that  if  lift  be 
still,  for  any  considerable  length  pf  time*,  pro- 
longed to  her,  she  must  part  with. him.  This, 
her  fast  friend,  and  early  coadjutor,  died  on  the 
I9lh  of  2d  month,  1849.  . 

I^he  was  very  desirous  once  more  to  visit 
Norfolk.  With  difficulty  she  reached  Earlham, 
where  she  remained  many  ¥reeks,  eVijoying,  vo 
ht  88  she  was  eap&bk,  the  society'  and  kindness 
of  the  loved  ones  ^she  found  there.  Aithongh 
her  sufferings'  sometimes  overcame  her  and 
weighed  her  down,  yet  she  frequently  went  to 
meeting  at  Norwich.  She  was  drawn  up  the 
aisle  in  her  wheeled  chair,  and  thence,,  it  is  said, 
**  ministered  with  extraordinary  life  and  power 
to  those  present.'*  Here  we  cannot  withhold 
the  exclamation— -what  a  hiatory  had  hers  been, 
since,  a  wild  and  heedless^  gitl,  she  sat  in  that 
house  in  1798,  and  wept  tinder  the  ministry  of 
William  8avery.  How  remarkably  varied  had. 
been  the  eeanee  through  which  ebe  had  been 
led«-how  important  to  odiers^  in  miwy  respects, 
had  been  her  cheekered  path !  The  tears  were 
now  to  flow  ffom  other  eyes — and  hers  the  part 
to  minister  in  demonstration  of  the.  Spirit,^  and 
with  a  measure  of  tliat  same  power,  which  forty- 
seven  years  before,  had  mellowed  her.own^ 
heart— Kirawn  it  towards  her  God,  and  given  her 
a  glimpse  of  ^e  beauty  of  holiness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  month,  she  at- 
tended two  sittings  of  the  Women's  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London.  Here  she  enlarged-  upon 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  that  he.  is  the 
Vine,  and  hie  followers  the  branches— that  as 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  ca;i  they,  except  they 
abide  in  him.  She  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
she  should  ever  again  meet  her  beloved  friends 
in  that  place,  and  in  a  very  solemn  manner  ap- 
peared in  supplication  to  the  Most  High.  The 
rich,  full  tones  of  her  voice  filled  the  iMuse,  and 
she  condttded  with  the  acknowledgment,  "great 
and  marvellons  are  thy  woriLs,  Lord,  God  Al* 


mighty,  just  and.  true  are  thy  waysi  thou  Kiag 
ofeaintf." 

Ab  the.  Bummer  advanced,  sea  air  ^iFas  C4>n- 
sidered  likely  ^1^  advantageous,  and  she  went 
to  Ramflg^te,  where,  under  date  of  8th  month 
27thr  this  ^utry  appears  in  her  diary :  <^It  sl^U 
pteasea  mj  Heavenly  Father  that  a^ictione 
should  abound  to  ine.in  this  tabernacle,  as  I 
groan,  being  burthened.  Lord,  through  the  ful- 
nesB  of  Thy  love  and  pity;  aqd  uAjuerited  mercy, 
be  pkaaed  to  arise  for  my  helo.  Bind  up  ^y 
brdken  hevt,  he^  my  woun<lMi  spirit^  and  yet 
enable  Thy  servant,  through  the  power  of  Thy 
own  Spirit,  in  everything,  to  return  Thee  thanks^ 
and  not  to  faint  in  the  day  of  trouble,,  but  in  hu- 
mility^and jradly  fear  t^  shov  forth  Thy  praise, 
Ee^pi  me  Thine  own,  through  Thy  powet  to  do 
this,  and  pity  and  help  Thy  poor  servant  i? h<x 
trusteth  in  Thee." 

She  had  previonaly  wiritteii  in  a  letter  from 
the  same  place,  to  one  of  her  daughters,  **  I  desire, 
in  heart  ta  say, '  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  >rilt/ 
I  think  none  of  my  friends  need  fear  fas  1  believe 
they  used  to  do)  my  being  exalt^  \y  the  good* 
opinion  of  my^  fellow-mortals.'  I  think  my  state 
is  /cast  down  but  not  destroyed.'  May  my' 
Lord,  whom  I  have  loved  and  sought  to  serve, 
keep  me  alive  unto  Himself,  and  may  He  clothe 
me  tvith  His  armour  that  I  may « stand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  afler  having  done  8^,  sland.^  '* 

On  the  14th  of  9ih  month  riie  attended  the 
small  meeting  of  Friends  at  Drapers,  a  few  miles 
fipom  Ranisgate,  and  preaeh^  «  remarkable  ser^ 
mon  oa  the  nearness  of  4eath,  aii4  the  necessity 
of  immediate  preparation  and  rep^iitance.  Two 
days  afien^ards  the  last  entry  was  made  in  her 
Journal.  Two  or  three  weeks  subsequent  U> 
this,  in  a  Iremarkably  solemn  communication,^ 
she  uiged  the  awful  enquiry,  *^vre  we  all  ready  t 
If  the  Master  should  ^is  day  eall  us,  is  the  work 
cbmpl^rtely  finished  f  have  we  anything  left  to 
dpf'  solemnly  repeating  the  qneetion,  ^are.we 
prepared  r'  This  woe  kideed  a  searching  en« 
quiry  lo  herself  She  wae\  shortly  po  be  caQed 
from  the  &eld — the  opportunity  to  labour  was 
soon  to  be  withdrawn.  She  occasionally  rode 
out,  but  her  illness  continued,  and  was  attended 
with  great  acuteness  of  suffering.  The  privilege 
of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  was  the  point  most 
frequently  dwelt  upon.  The  worid,  even  in  its 
beauty  and  pleasantness,  appeared  to  have  lost 
nearly  all  its  attraction.  The  gr^%  object  of  hmt 
life-  had  been  to.do  the  wUi  of  Uod;  she  had  alsa 
learned  to  endure  and  to  trust  in  bis  goodnaea 
.  and  mercy«  She  had  believed  that  the  dread  of 
death,  **  in  tender  piercy  to  her  timid  natpre," 
wodld  be  taken  away,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
permitted  to  behold  him  in  his  terror.  On  the 
llth  of  ibth  month  «<she  was  seized  with  pres« 
sure  on  the  brain,  under  which  she  gradually 
sank  into  a  state  .of  insensibili^."*  The  last 
worde  she  uttered  were,  ^  O,  ray  dear  Lord,  help ' 
and  keep  thy  eervsint'*    Suddenly  oo  the  aom-' 
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mg  of  th0  Idth  of  thelOth  month,  1845,  '<  there 
was  a  change  in  the  breathing ;  it  was  but  a  mo* 
ment.  The  silver  cord*  was  loosed-*-^  ft w  sighs 
St  intervals — and  no  sbnnd  was  there.  Unut- 
terably blessed  wajf  the  lioly  calm— the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death..  She  saw  th6 
Kinz  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  for 
off.'^  She  died  at  Ramsgrate,  in  the  66th  year  of 
her^ge.     -     '    ' ' 

Her  remains  were  bronghf  to  her  home  at 
ITpton,  whence  they  were  tidien  and  deposited  in 
the  burying  ground  of  Friends  «t  Barking.  Glreat 
numbers  atteitded  her  funeral;  and  the  highesti« 
ination  iii  which  she  had  long  be^n  held,  was 
evinced  by  the  deep  feeling'  mat  penrtfded  the 
whole  country  on  tliis  melanchbly  occasion. 
'  In  a  ftiture  number  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
few  general  observations,  and  dose  oikr  Jfatiee^ 

.  U.  M. 

(To  b« 'eoAdMn*4 ' 

FKIENDSA  REVIEW^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1948. 

We  mentioned  last  week^  the  liberation  of  Anna 
A^  Jenkins  atid  Susan  Howland,  to  perform  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  in  England.  We  learn  l>y 
the  documents  'since  received,  that  the  prospect  of 
the  former  is^'.to^paya  visit  in,  the  lov0  of  the 
gospel  to  some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  attend  to  such  other  religious  en« 
gagements  in  thatland  as  may  b^requii^ed  ^her." 
The  lattdr  is  liberated  *<  to  attend  tbcr  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London  and  Ireland,  and  to  visit  in  the  leve^ 
of  the  gospel,  fl^e  meetings  constituting  them;  and 
also  to  visit,  as  ,way  may  op^n  for  it,  some  uf  the 
meetings  of  those  professing  \vitli  Friends  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  attend  tp  such  other 
religious  service  as  may  be  required  of  her." 


Mason  and  Dixon's  line. — A  correspondent 
enquires  where  this  celebrated  line  is.  It  may  be 
answered,  that  it  is  now  pfoyer^ially  the  division 
between  the,  slaveholding  and  non-slAveholding 
States. 

Jn  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.,  in  1632,  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  northern  boundary  of  Mary- 
land was  described  to  be  under  the  fortieth  de||^ee 
of  North  latitude,  with  the  proviso,  that  the  teiri*. 
tory  was  not  to  include  any  land  previously 
occupied  by  Europeana  The  charter  to  W.  Penn, 
issued  in  1681,  fixed  the  southern- boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
degree^of  North  latitude.  This  iniplied  that  the 
fortieth  degree  in  the  Maryland  patent  was  then 
understood  to  mean  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth, , 
or  the  latitude. of  thirty-nine%  These  grants  were 
ovidantly  mftde  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge- 


of  the>  geography  of  the  country.  Ilid  eoothen 
line  of  the  Penn^lvania  chader  was  dearly  xor 
tended  to  be  in  latitude  thirty  •nine.  But  the 
proper  question  Was,  whdre  the  northern  line  fA 
Maryland  had  beeti  previously  fixed.  For  a  gnnt 
of  territory  already  alienated'  could  not  be  Tahd. 
The  proprietors  construed  theit  pateotB  fayonrably 
to  their  respective  interests,  aud  ^  Ipog  continued 
contest  ensuet^.  The  dispute  was  not  finally 
settled  until  1761,  when  the  line  between  Feno- 
sylvania  and  Maryhmd  was  run  by"  Maeon  tad 
Dixon.  This  line  is  a  parallel  of  latitude  fiftees 
mfles  south  of  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia; 
and  of  course  is  nearly  in  latitude  3lK>  41' North. 
Thotgh  the  position  thus  assigned  to  the  dirisioa 
line,  does  not*,  correspond  to  the  deecriptioa  la 
eith^'  Charter,  it  seems  to  be  not  &r  from  w)iat 
was  originally  intended  by  both. 

T^Tien  this  number  was  nearly  ready  forthe  pre», 
a  copy  of  the  London  Friend  for  the  Sixth  month 
was- received,,  which  confains^a  notice,  cooeideTably 
in  detail,  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  thai 
ci^.  We  shall  probably  .fomisb  ^our  leadsn  neit 
week  with  the  principal  parts  of  this  report,  vhich 
are  likely  to.be  interesting.  A  very  brief  notice  ii 
all  that  tjtne  wilt  admit  in  the  present 

On  Sixth  dat  26th  of  Fifth  mouthy  the  state  of 
Society  being  under  consideration,  Ae  hnpoilance 
of  attention  to  the  restraining  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  in  their  wordiy  transactions,  was  pertinently 
mpressed  upon  the  meeting.'  Jt  )l)eing  obserred 
that  where  this  is  duly  rejgarded,  a  wisdom  supe- 
rior 40  our  9wn  is  often  experienced,  by  which  ihe 
simple-hearted  are  preserve^  from  reproach  Ths 
subject  of  books  claimed  particular  atteotioD,  and 
theVvil  eOKisequehces  of  reading  works  derogatory 
to  religion  were  pointed  but 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  the  dnty  of  roaiotaining 
the  testimonies  into  Which  our  Socie^  was  led  in 
the  beginning,  was  held  up  to^  view.  Many  opi- 
nions an4  practices  which  were  originany  en- 
braced  from  religions  conviction,  have  been  since 
adopted  by  others  as  rational  conclusions  j  bot 
Friends  are  lidmonished  to  remember  dnt  ihey 
were  given  to  no  as  religious  teslimonie^  a»i 
ought>to  be  maintained  on  their  primitive  groniML 

On  Third  day  30th,  the  minutes  of  the  Msedng 
for  Sufferings  being  read,  the  subject  of  sfaivsry  and 
the  slave  trade,  prodticed  an  animated  disoussioo. 
That  body  hiid  proposed  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  prohibition  of  the  slave-grown  eugars  a 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  On  the  expediency  of  such  ap- 
plication^ considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  ap- 
peared. An  appeal  was  made  te  Friends  to  abstaia 
from  the  use  of  the  productions  of  servile  bandf, 
and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  substitulioD  of  the 
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Products  pf  freeJaboQc  The  subject  at  large  was 
finaUj  jeferred  to  the  careful  attentioQ  of  the  MeeU 
ittg  for  SuQeiings. 

At  the  .mofuing  sitting  on  Sixth  day  the  2d, 
epistles  to  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  as  well  as 
the  general  epistle,  were  adopted  as  usual ;  and  the 
meeting  concinded.  The  womea's  meeting  closed 
near  the  same  time. 


DiEd,  at  Frederick.  Marvland,  on  the  10th  inst. 
of  an  injury  received  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroadmen  the  third, 'whilst  on  his  way  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  RicH>ap,son  of  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
both  of  Phihuielphia,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  * 

Although  the  QircuiQstanceq  attending  the  death 
of  this  young  mail,  are  of  thejnost  deeply  afEicting. 
character,  we  are  consoled  with  the  b<^hef  that  he 
was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  so  sudden,  and 
00  severe  a  stroke.  On  the  third  day  after  he  re- 
ceived his  injury,  he  stated  he  had  Seen  trying  to 
bow  the  knee,  for  the  past  three  months,  and  if  it 
was  the  Lord^  will  to  sfMre  him  now,  ae  would 
try  to  serve  ilim.  His  mind,  which  owiog  to  the 
enect  of  the  inniry  had  wand  ejed,  beiujg^  restored 
at  this  time,  anorded  hi(n  the  oj>portunity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  awfiil  change,  whion  he  was  told  in 
all  probability  awaited  him.  On  finding  there  was 
no  pope  of  recovery,  his  deep  mental  conflicts  Were 
agonizing,  and  his  iKxlily  suSerinffs  so  great,  that  it 
seemed  -as  though  unsupported  human  nature 
oould  not  have  endured  them.  He  said,  '<he  had 
been  a  siimer,  yes!  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and 
prayed  earnestly  for^forgiveness.  And  in  suppli- 
cation he  fervently,  said,  '<  Father  of  all  mercies, 
if  it  please  thee,  pass  this  bitter  cup  from  me ',  yet 
Dot  my  will  but  thme  be  done !"— Oa  Fifth-day  he 
sent  messages  and'wahiings  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  relatives;  the  import  of  whi^h  was  deeply 
interesting  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended ; 
accompanied  with  a  desire  that  they  migl^t  have 
witnessed  his  sufferings  and  the  angui^  of  his 
soul.  At  another  period  he  said,  he  nad  had  an 
evidence  ffiven  him,  and  that  not  a  Blight  one,  that 
he  would  be  accepted  .—Oir  Sixth-day,  he  ejacula- 
ted, ^VCohie,  eome.  Lord  Jesus,  take  me !  Come 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  die  I"  Soon  after  he  added ,  he  would  not  change 
his  situation  with  any  on^  living  and  enjoying  the 
things  of  this  earth.  His  boduy  sufferings  con** 
tinned  intense  until  near  his  clo^^,  but  his  mind 
remained  calm,  with  a  fihn  reliatice  upon  the 
Lord,  and  an  assurance  that  his  hopes  of  immor- 
tality were  based  upon  the  Sure  Foundation.— r&s 
Frund. 

NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLT-MBETING. 

Since  our  last  number  was  printed,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  ihe  minutes  of  t^iat  meeting, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracted. 
Second  day.  Sixth  numi^  12/A. 

W^  have  received  and  read  at  thfs  time  the 
printed  General  Epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London,  of  last  year ;  and  the  revival  of  the 
important  truths,  and  the  salutary  counsel  con- 
tained tbereinv  were' solemnizing,  instructive  ^and 
strengthening  to  us. 


We  have  also  received  epistles  addressed,  to 
this  Meeting  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana*  which  are  truly  acceptable,  and  haye 
proved  at  this  time  rene^edly  bpnfirming  to  ufl 
of  tlie^exceliepoe  and  benefit  of  (his  correspond^ 
ence^  wh^n  conducted  tmder.  the  qualifics^tioa 
and  influence,  under  which  we  unhesitatingly 
believe)!  was  established,'^ in  the  ordering  of  the 
Gkeat  Head  of  the  Church, 

.  A  cpqununicaiion  from  Dubliii  Yearly  Meet^ 
ing*  through  the  CQrreapqnd^lBr  acknowledging 
.the  receipt  of  an  ''accepti^k  epistle.'^  from  us, 
issued  to  them  by  this  Meeting*  last  year,  wae 
^Jso  reeved  at  this  time.* 

F(Airthdttytl6th. 
The  following  minute  of  New  York  Yearly 
Me.eting,t.referied  to  in  their  epistle  to  thU  Meet- 
ing, was  jkon  laid  before  us,  and  under  a  solemn 
covering  which  we  felt  to' be  mercifplly  extended 
over  us,  there  was  with  entire  unanimity  a  very 
full  and  deliberate  expression  of  unity  with  it, 
with  an  evidence,  a?  we  trust,  that  the  proposi- 
tion  originated  in  the  truth ;  and  a  fervent  desire 
was  fel^t  that  He  who  is  the  healer  of  breaches, 
as  He  is  .looked  unto  for  direction,  may  be 
pleased  to  bless  the  measure  to  the  good  of  the 
Church. 

At  a  subsequent  fitting,  the  following  Friends 
were  proposed  and  agreed  to  as  the  c6mmittee 
to  confer  with  the  committees,  .of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  vi:;, :  Rowland  Greene,  John  Warren, 
John  Osborne,  John  D.  La^,  Stephen  A. 
Chase,  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,aifd  David  Buffum. 

Proposals,  coming  from  several  quarters^  to 
change  the  place,  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting* 
to  a  moiiB  central  position ;  a  large  committe<il 
wiis  appointed  in  the  men^s  and  womeA^s  meet« 
ings,  to  take  the  subject  into  their  deliberate  con- 
sideration, ajod  report  their  judgment  thereon 
next  year. 

*The  following' is  an  sztractof  a  l^er  received 
fcom  a  Friend  of  New  England,  upon  whose  statements 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed.  . 

**A%  to  the  epistle  from  Ireland J-^ar  epistle  to 
them,  the  correspondents  officially  write,  was  received, 
was  acceptable,  and  was  referred  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, with  the  others,  to  a  large  Committee  to  write  os 
one  in  reply.  They  were  severslly  distrihnted  to 
small  siil^-coaimittees,andthe  sub-committee  to  whom 
ours  was  referred,  failed  to  produce  an  essay,  and  so 
informed  the  meeting  at  it*  laH  iitting*  There  seem- 
ed now  no  remedy  left  the  Yearly  Meeting,  hot  to 
direct  its  correspondents  to  inform  as  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  acknowledge,  on  it*  Ukalfy  the  receipt 
of  bur  <  acceptoble  epistle,'  and  of  the  disposition  timt 
was  made  of  itv;  that  we  might  not  infer  that  that  Meet- 
ins  was  not  disposed-  to  correspond  with  us.  This  is 
official  information,  commnnicated  to  as  by  ditectioa 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.^' 

t  This  minute  appears  ia  psgs  633  of  the  Review. .  . 
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The  Meeting  for  Suflerings  in  ite  ditcretton  is 
requested  to  eiiamine,  and*  cause  to  be  printed 
such  memorials  of  deoeafted  Friends  as  have  b^en 
approved  by  this  Meeting  sinee,  the  last  publlca-  ^ 
tion  of  these  teslimoniesy  a  concern  hafing  been:, 
feelingly  manifested  in  this  Meeting,  for  £e  eir* 
oulation  of  those  received  the  present  year. 
The  Meeting  for  Sutferings  Is  also  requested^  to 
6ause  to  be  printed  a  smcieQt  number  of  our 
Book  of  Discipline  for  the  supply  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  also  for  such  of  our  members  ^s  ntay 
desire  tabe  possessed^f  the  book,  to  befumisbed 
to  theni  at  cost ;  and  it  is  desired  to  jirefix  thefei- 
to,  if  way  should  open  for  \U  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  introduction  and  evtabliahmeiit  of 
the  Discipline  among  Friends.  . 

Fifth  day,  15th, 

The  Committee  jof  this  Meeting  to  attend  to 
our  concern  in.  relation  to  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Tribes  of  Indians,  repprt: 

l^hat  we  have  given  some  attention  to  the  obr 
jects  of  our  appointment,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  desire  expressed  last  year,  a  vi^it  has  been.per- 
formed  by  tWo  of  our  number  to  them.  Many 
of  &e  Penobsootir.  were  'absent  a^  the  time,  yet 
most  of  their  farming  operations  weVe  examined^ 
and  in  many  insifonces  a  commendable  improve- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  appearance  of  their 
farms,  ferming'.operations  and  manner  of  living. 
Several  of  them  keep  oxen  and  plows,  and  are 
employed  by  the  Agent,  in  plowing  for  the  tribe. 
They  have  sdso  ere&ted  some  new  hd^ises  since 
our  former  visit,  in  which  more  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness was  observed.  But  while  we  viewed  these 
improvements  with  sati^fiiction^  and  could  hold 
out  the  langu^e  of  encouragement  for  their  in- 
dustry and  good  management,  we  had  to  regret 
that  in  some  instances  there  was  a  itoanifest  de- 
cline m  4he  manner  ilnd  amount  of  tlieir  h«is-> 
bandry  and  of  their  domestic  comforts.  .  This' 
with  the  great  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop  has 
caused  a  great  decline  in  Aeir  bounty,  from, some 
previous  years. 

The  township  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indii^ns 
was  also  visited  for  the  first  time,  by  friends  of 
the  committee.  It  is  about  S.  by^  0  miles  in 
extent,  lying  on  the  Schoodiac  waters. .  Much 
of  its  soil  appeared  good  Yor  cultivation.  There 
were  forty-one  famiiiea  residing  on  it  at  the  time. 
of  the  visit,  mbst  of  whom  were  visited.  They 
have  four  framed  dwelling  houses  in  aU,  mi  the 
township,  the  rest  inhabit  wigwams,  with  little 
regard  to  cleanliness.  Three-: and  a  half  miles 
up  the  lakes  is  a  compacf  settlement  of  seventeen 
families,  jn  which  are  thirty-two  children  be- 
tween the  ages  g^  four  and  twenty«one  years, 
most  of  whom  can  speak  and -understand  the 
English  language.  At  this  place  they  have  a 
new  and  neat  meeting .  house,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  order.  The  soil  here  i9  good,  but  cul- 
tivated in  so  rude  and  unprofitable  a  manner  as 
to  produce  bni  litde  for  the  comfort  or  suppmi 


of  their  femtfies.'  The'  use  of  ^e  plow  has  not 
been  known  on  this  portii^  of  their  towmhip. 
In  short  their  general  appearance  is  eensiderahly 
behind  the  PenobecotB  ia  thenr  modes  of  ku- 
bandry,  and  in  the-  comforts  of  civflised  life. 
Some  of  them  keep  oxen  and  ^ws  and  loiiibar 
in  Uie  winter,  and  bunt  and  fish  in  sofflmer. 
From  the  letter  they  chiefly  obtain  their  niUisW 
ence. 

We  aneL.impressed  with  a  belief  that  if  a  soita- 
bly  qualified  perspn  could  be^i^daced  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  among  them,  iii  seed  time,  to  assist 
and  coui|9di  them  in  a  free  and  iamiKar  manner 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  improveiieat  of 
their  conditioUf  it  would  prove,  tin<kr  the  Ditine 
blessing,  an  important  service  to  them  and  pro- 
mote the  object  of  the*  Yeariy  Meeting. 
^  The  present  Yeariy  Meeting  h^viog  been  a 
aoleipn  and  intereisliQg  season,  in  whieh  we 
humbly  acknowledge,  unworthy  as  we. are,  we 
have,  as.  W0-  believe,  mereifully  wiuiessed  the 
presence  of  the  Uessed  Head  of  the  Ohnrch, 
with  feelings  of  gratttude,  and  in  love,  we  now 
sejparate,  proposing  to  meet  again  at  this  place, 
at  the  usual'  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Sajeusl  Boyd  Towby, 
CMcthisyw. 


For  Vrlevdt'  Rerlew. 
OBSESYATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  CBIHE. 
'  (CoAUnved  from  page  «lf .) 

.  And  here  let  me  introduce  an.  obeemtio&i 
which,  if  not  particularly  appHcaUe  to  the  sob* 
je|ct  under  iexamtnation,  m^  be  of  importanoe  in 
a  moral  point  of  view. 

A  large  partof  mylile  has  been  devoted  to 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  pupils  being  neuly 
all  young,  men  or  boys.  In  the  eaiiy  part  of 
this  course  it  was  my  lot  to  have  under  my  cars 
a  nnmber  of  boys  of  remarkably  vicioos  cbsf 
ratters.  Am  many  yoars  have  passed  sinee  the 
time  alluded  to,  these  boys  have  faaid  time  to  be- 
come men.  And  what  kind  of  men  are  thef 
now !  A  large  pa^rt  of  them  never  became  men ; 
they  died  before  reaching  maturity.  Of  the  few 
who  were  notoriously  vicioos,  daring  their 
boyish  years,  and  who  lived  to  be  men,  not  one 
to  the  best  of.  my  knowledge  arrived  at  middle 
age.  This  simple  fact  'suggests  a  SQq>leion,  that 
the  vicious  propensities,  which,  in  early  life 
sometimes  "set  order  and  discipline  at  defiance, 
are  not  unfrequendy  the  result  of  moral  insaniij. 
Hence  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  that 
teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  penal  lav, 
sometimes  puiush  the .  objects  of  their  care  for 
their  misfbrtunes  as  well  as  for  crimes.  V^^^^ 
ever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  extreme  propensitf 
to  vice,  sometimes  observable  in  children,  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  incipient  insanity,  or  the  indi- 
cation of  deep  moral  depravity,  the  consequence 
appears  clear  and  unquestionable.   Such  youth 
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of  penal  bfiictions  is  the  seourity  uf  soeiety  frotn 
the  depr^atloas  of  depray^  iadiriduals.    «>  Aa 
to  the  end  ot  final  cause  of  homan  ptmisfameDta,*' 
laya  Judge  Blaekstone,  ^this  is  not  by  way  of 
atonement  or  exptation  o/  tKe  crime  committed ; 
for  that  must  be  left  to  tbe  juat  determination  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  but  as  a  precaution  against 
further  offences  of  the  same  kind;    This  is  ef- 
fected three  ways :  either  by  Ihe  amendmoiit  of 
the  offender  himself— for  whfch  purpose  all  coi^ 
poreal  panishmentS)  fine,  and  temporary  lexile  or 
imprisonment  are   infficted;  "of    by  deterring 
others,  by  the  dread  /of  his  example,  from  offend- 
ing in  like  ;Hray,  that  the  suffering  of  a  few  may 
bring  fear  upon  all — which  givei  rise  to  «11  ignp- 
mioious  punishments,  and  to  such  executions  of 
jusdce  as  are  open  and  public  ;  or,  lastly,'  by 
depriving  the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do 
fetare  mischief^which  is  effected  by  either  put- 
ting him  to  death,  Or  by  condemning  him  to  per- 
pcinal  confinement,  slavery  or  etile.    The  same 
one  end  of  preventing  future  crimes  is  endeji- 
voored  to  be  answered  by  eaoh  of  thiese  three 
species  of  punishment.     The  public  gains  equal 
•ecurity,  whether  the  offender  himselfbe  amended 
by  wholesome  correction,  or  whether  he  be  dis- 
abJed  from  doing  further  harm ;  and  if  ihe  penalty 
fails  of  both  these  effects,  as  it  may  do,  still  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to 
other  citizens;    The  method  of^inflicting  punish- 
ment ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
p^ticular  purpose  it  is  inennt  to  server  and  by 
no  means  t6  exceed  it ;  therefore  the  pains  of 
death,  and  perpetual  disability  by  ^xile,  slavery 
or  imprisooment,  ought  never  to  be  infiicted  but 
when  the  offender  appears  incorrigible^  which 
may  be  collected  either  from  a  repetition  of  mi- 
nuter offences,  or  from  the  perpetration  of  some 
one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  demonstrates 
a  disposition  without  hope  or  probability  of 
amendment;  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  the  public  to  defer  the  punishmejit  of 
such  a  criminal  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
repeating,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  villainies.'** 


he  seems  to  have  taerdy  adopted  ihe  doctrine 
which  he  had  just  diliavowed.  And  .when,  hcf 
speaks  of  rendering  punishment  proportionate  to 
the  purpose  it  is  intanded  to  s^rve,  and  never  to 
extend  beyond  it,  he  evidently  has  in  his  mind 
the  idea  o£  making  the  degree  of  criminality  tf 
measure:  of  the.  punishment  to  be  awarded.  At 
this  day,  and  in  this  country,  ihe  opmion  is 
generaDy  discarded  which  led  to  the  infliction  of 


do  not  live  out  half  Aeir  days.  Upon  tbe  former 

supposition,  we  readily  perceive  that  a  morbid 

affection  begiiming  in  childhood  will  be  likely  to 

eoDsiga  its  possessor  to  an  early  grave.    Upon 

tbe  latter,  the  early  indulgence  of  the  vidious 

passions  will  alniost  unavoidably  lead  to  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  incbmisatibie  with  comfort, 

health  and  Idngevity. 
la  adverting  to  the  nature  of  punitory  laws,  it  ^  _ 

will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  primary  object,  oorporal  punishment,  or  public  locutions,  as 

•f  «««*!  :-^:^»i       :-  .t  ...__  i.  __.._.    !•  ^     means  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission 

of  simHar  offences.  Indeeda  careful  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ordt-. 
nary 'Springs  of  action,  can  scarcely  feil  to 
establish,  the  conviction,  that  sueh  punishments 
contribute  to  the  increase,,  rather  than  the  dimi- 
nution of  crimes.  The  sufferer -can  scarcely 
'  fsul  to  associate  the  idea  of  reveofPe  wi^  the  in- 
tentional inflictioii  of  pain ;  and  the  beholder  is 
very  liable  to  regard  .the  punishiteent  as  a  just 
reward  for  the  d^s  of  the  cplprit,  or  to  feel  an 
emotion  neariy  allied  to  resentment  towards  the 
agent  who  causes  the  suffering.  In  either  case, 
the  passions  which  are  roused  are  unfavourable 
to  a  sober  judgment,, and  moi'o  likely  to  promote 
vi<re  than  virtue.  So  funeral  Indeed  is  the  con- 
viction that  public  executions  are  deleterious  to 
the  community ,ihat  in  several  of  the  stateiB,  capi- 
tal punishnventa  are  infiicted  within  the  limits  of 
the  prison  yard.  This  ia^a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment, that  die  heaviest  visitation  of  penal  law 
does  not  operate  as  a  salutaiy  example.  And  if 
ihe  highest  penalty  of  the  law  does  not  thus 
•operate,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  those  of  a 
lower  grade  should  be  more  effective. 

If  we  fully  admit  the  doctrine  indicated  by 
^  Judge-  Blaekstone,  that  the  c|xpiation.  of  crimea 
^belongs  to  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  that  tbe 
proper  businesssof  huknan  tribuhds  is  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  it  will  probably  appear  na 
easy  task  to  reconcile  the  infliction  of  suffering 
upon  the  violators  of  law,  any  further  than  the 
security  of  the.  community  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offenders  may  require.  Punishments 
merely  vindictive  do  not  occupy  a  place  in  a 
system  of  pure  Christian  morality.  Their  in- 
troduction, however  disguised,  may  be  feirly 
traced  to  the  hidulgenee  of  the  malevolent 
passions,  and  thehr  tendency  is  to  awaken  cor- 
respondent passions  in  the  sufferers  and  behold- 
ers. 

That  penalties  inflicted  for  the  purpose  Of 
causing  an  offender  to  suffer,  aie  in  their  nature 
vindictive,  is  a  proposition,  which,  though  not 


doctrine  of  punishing  offenders  by  way , of  expi- 
ation for  their  offences,  justly  recognizing  the 
Divine  prerogative  indicated  by  the  decluraiion, 
*  vengeance  is  mine,  I  wiH  repay,  saith  the  Lord:"t 


yet  when  he  immediately  aAerwards  Speaks  of  the  depravity  of  the  will,  before  the  roan  is  liable 
the  public  execution  of  justice  upon  offenders,    ^ ""*' *      *"' '^'' '"  — :.v— ._ 


*  Coounentaries,  Vol.  4,  p.  11.    f  Rom.  12 ;  19. 


Here  the  learned  commentator  disclaims  the    generally  acknowledged  in  terms,  seems  io  be 


tacitly  admitted  by  legtd  authorities.  Judge 
Blaekstone  observes,  *«In  all  temporal  juris- 
dictions, an  overt  aot,  or  some  open  evidence  of 
an  intended  crime,  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 


to  punishment.  And  as  a  vicious  will  without  a 
vicious,  act  is  no  civil  crime,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unwarrantable  set  without  a  vicious 
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will  is  no  crime  at  all.  89  that,  to  coostttote  a 
crime  against  human  laws^  thece  roust  be.  first  a 
vicious  will,  and  secondly,  an  unlawful  act  con- 
sequent upon  such  vicimis  wHl. 

*«  Now  there  are  three  cases  in  which  the  will 
does  not  join  with  the  act:  1.  Where  there  is  a 
defect  of  the  understanding'. .  For  where  there  is 
no  discernment,  there  is  no  choice;  and  wheM 
there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be-  no  act  of  the 
will."*  The  other  cases  do  not  apply  to  our 
purpose..  .    ^  .  . 

The  Judge  proceeds  to  disouss.the  cases  in 
which  a  defect  of  understanding,  may  be  pre^ 
sumed  to  exist,  so  ds  to  exemot  the  act\Ul  vio- 
lator of  the  law  from  its  usuar  penalties.   JBere 
infancy,  idiocy,  and  lunacy  are.  examined,  and 
some  nice  distinctions  are  made  or. attempted  in 
relation  to  the  degree-  of  mental  imbecility, 
which  can  be  ui^ed  as  an  Available  excuse  for 
the  commissiioii  of  crimes.    The  decision,  bow- 
ev^,  turns  upon  ^he, single  point,  faow^  far  the 
offender  is  competent  to  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  crime.     The  degree  in  which 
the  safety  of  society  may  be  affected  by  the  va» 
rious  shades  of  rationality  ^)  the  mind  of  the  cul- 
prit is  not  examined.    It  seems  to  be  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  the  degree  of  consciousness,  whi^h 
must  unquestionably  render,  an  indWidual  ac- 
countable to  his  Maker,  is  that  which  must  also 
subject  him  tQ  punishment  by  huitian  authority. 
Is  not  this  to  usurp  the  prerogative  which  ha4 
been  expressly  disclaimed?     It  is  true  that  in 
adjusting  the  penalties,  to  be  awarded  to  par- 
ticular vic^ations  of  law,  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  such ,  violation  is  frequently  brought 
into  view,  yet  the  principle  is  generally  adniitied 
in  civil  society,  that  actions  which  do  not  indi*; 
cate  a  high  degree  of  moral  depravity,  ought  not 
to  be  visited  by  rigorous  penalties.    Justice  is 
said  to  forbid  it.    But  b^r  what  mode  of  reason- 
ing do  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Justine 
aUthprizes  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment  by 
human  authority  in  cases  oC  manifest  depravity, 
how  atrocious  soever  ?   The.opinion  can  scarcely 
be  defended  upon  any  other  principle  than  the 
supposition  that  the  punishment  is  expiatory. 
The  radical  idea  appears  to  be  tliat  the  man,  who, 
with  a  correct  perception  .of  moral  oblifi^ation,  is 
.guilty  of  crimes,  deserves  to  sufier.    The  truth 
of  the  proposition  is.  not  denied.;  but  the*  import- 
ant question  arises,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  cleai^ 
ness  and  force. of  that -poroeption,  and '^of  the 
measure  of  suffering  which  justice  demands? 
^he  answer  is  easy  and  conelnsive.  ThiB  Wisdom 
which  fathoms  the  oepth  of  the  human  heart, 
and  weighs  the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
men.    Human  tribunals  have  liitle  concern  with 
the  moral  depravity  by  whiph  act.iqnii'are  pro- 
duced, except  as  indications  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted,  for  the  security  of  society,  and  th^  re«> 
formation  of  the  offenders. 

. ,— a ^, : H — s '  I  ' 

*  Comm^tv ies^  Vol.  4>  p.  20.       ^    .- 


Now  it  appears  that  no  ineoBsideraUe  share 
oC  the  labour  and  embarrassment,  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  the  formation  and  administnuoa  of 
penal  laws,  would  be  avoided  by  dinging  the 
vindictive  or  expiatory,  principles  involTed  in 
out  pefiial  codes,  and  founding  them  entirely  upon 
a  conservative  and  resto^tiv^  basis. 

It  is  well  known  that  wh^n  persons  thai^d 
with  capital  crimes  arje  brouglit  upon  tnai,  and 
the  chaige  .is  likely  to  6e  sustained,  the  cooniel 
for  the  defendant  fr^qilently  resorts  to  the  plea 
of  insanity,  and  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  this  plea  is  ofien  oVerniled  ordisregarded,!!! 
cases  wherein  it  is  entirely  correct;.  Sinee  I 
began  writing  this  article,  1  have  faeaidof  a  isaa 
recendy  executed  for  murder  in  a  Qeighboarin^ 
state,  whose  insaS^ity  was  ascertained  by  a  post 
mortem  examination.  And  here  let  me  siddi  that 
if  criminals  must  be  executed,  it  seemVdesirabls 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  subsequent  in- 
spebtion,  so  as  to  furnish  such  warning  to  legi«- 
lative  and  executive  authorities  as  their  eases 
might  sufjply .  There  is  no  doubt  that  execations 
thus  foflowed  by  atrict  scientific  investigatioDf 
woq)d  sometimes  exhibit  evidence  of  insanity 
not  previously  suspected,  and  prodnce  a  men 
powerfiil  effect  in  diminishing  the  nnmber  of 
judicial  murders,  than  (he  example  of  these 
-punishm^ts  ever  has  had  vol  the  provention  of 
murd«r  without  law.  E»  L 

f  (Tq  be  eoaUnoed.) 


Yor  Friendt' 
PlftOLIFIC  ROSE  BUSH.* 
/rhe  writer  having  in  his  possession  a  GreTiDe 
rose,  of  almost  unprecedented  luxuriance  and 
beauty,  and  believing  there  are  many. subscribeis 
to  '♦'Friends'  Review,"  who  would  Jiel  interest- 
ed, iand  perhaps  gain  some  tostructTon  fmm  the 
treatment  of  his,  it  has  induced  him*  to  offer  the 
foUow^ing.  fbr  publication. 

The  bush  was  transplanted  to  its  present 
place,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  during  that 
summer  attained  the  height  of  .33  feet;  iilm 
since  spread,  and.  now  completely  covers  IW 
square  yardis  of  the  stone  dwelling  to  which  it  b 
attached^  , 

EJarly  in  the  spring  it^as  trained  clwely  to 
thebuiWing  by  means  of  wire,  afterwards  trimmioj 
off  the  small  lateral  branches  within  0  or  8  inches 
of  the  wail,  and  when  in  leaf,  concealing  Ae 
wires,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  clingiw 
creeper ;  it  is  at  present  filled  with  roses,  1^ 
having  earefulty  counted  them,  I  found  it  contained 
1020  clusters,  averaging  6  or  6  flowers  each,« 
different  colours,  making  the  almost  incredibfe 
number  jof  five  or  six  thousand  roses  fronia 
single  bush.    It  has  a  southern  exposure,  tho^ 

•A  friend  of  the  editor  in  this  city,  informs  hia 
that  he  had,  on  a  fine'  6r«viUe  roee  bush  in  his  y«^ 
this  season,  a  beaatiful  cluster  of  thirty-two  perieci 
flowers* 
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much,  shaded  by  treea^  the. soil  dark  and  rich; 
and  almost  constantly  moist.  '  K. 

Deer  Cretki  Md.^  6tb  mo.-13th,  1848. 


For  Friendi*  Rcrlew. 

It  has  probably  happened  to  others,  ^s  well  as 
myself,  to  feel  the  want  of  accurate  .information 
as  to  the  meaning  of  tbia  expression,  irhich  «o 
oAen  occurs  in  (he  Journals  of  our  early  Friends. 
"To  run  them  to  a  praemunire,"  w?is  a  very 
common  expedient  of  their  persecutors,  and,  per- 
haps, a -brief  ej^planatioh  of  the  origin  ot  the 
term,  and  the  penalties  resuUingfrom  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute,  may  afford  to  some  an  illus-. 
tration  of  the  tnalice  of  thei^  enbmies,  as  weH  M 
of  the  sqiTerings  of  these  elcellent  men. 

The  word  is  derired  from  the  terins  with 
which  the  writ  begins-^^^Pnemunlr^  facias/'' 
aaut  A.  S'  to  he  forewarned^  4hat  is  to  appear 
to  answer  for  a'  contempt    Its  origin  is  thus.ex- 
plained :  The  Roman  See  having  set  up  claims 
to  certain  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  England, 
these  /pretensions .  were  resisted  by  Edward.  I. 
and  his  succsssors,  by  imposing  penalties  upon, 
those  who  recognized  them.     By  the  statutes  of 
Richard  II.,  the  penalties  imposed    for    this 
offence,  w6re  the  putting  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, a  forfeiture  of  Itinds  and  goods  to  the 
kingaAd  attachment  of  the  person  ;  the  writ  for 
the  execution  of  these  statutes,  commencing  as 
above   mentidnedt  the  word   "pr«munire,'^  by 
one  of  those  singular  corruptions,  which  seem  to 
indicater  the  poverty  of  th6.  Unguage  of  the  law 
in  those  days,  came  to  signify  notonly  the  ioritj 
but  the  offence  itself  of  maintamiog  the  papal 
power.     All  the  strife  between  the  See  of  Rome 
and  the   English  monarehs  eontinued,  various 
additions  were  made  to  the  offences  included 
under  this  tetm ;  all,  however^  having  direct  re-^ 
ferenceioUie.introduptionof  a  foreign  spiritual 
jurisdiction  into  the  realm.    The  recognition  of 
euch  jurisdiction  was  considered  to  be  an  offence 
kniHediately  against  the  king,  because  it  Was  a 
diminution  of  the  authority  of  the    Crown. 
Hence,  in  those  times-  of  arbitrary  power,  the 
penalties  were  extrejmely  severe.    They  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Cokes  «' That  from  conviction, 
the  defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion ;  and  his  lands,  tenements  and  chattels  for- 
feited to  the  king,  and  Ais  body  ehaU  remain  in 
prison  ai  the  king's  pleasure f'  and  he  deelares, 
that  so  odious  was  this  offeree  of  frwmunirty 
that  a  man  that  was  attainted  of  it,4niffht  be  slain 
by  any  other  man  without  danger  of  the  law ; 
although  this  is  denied  by  later  authority,  yet  it  is 
admitted  that  a  person  so  situated  can  bring  no 
action  ibr  any  wrong,  how  atrocious  soever,  and 
no  man  can  wiA  safety  give  him  aid  or  relief. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  die  pains  of  pnemu- 
Hire  were  imposed  upon  persona  refusing  to  take 


the  oath  of«lipremacy,*  And  thus  it  was  that  our 
friends  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  these 
cruel  enactments,  although  wholly  innocent  of  the 
offence  at  which  they  were  aimed.  Their  con- 
scientious refusal  of  all  oaths,  subjected  them  to 
penalties  which  sometimea  involved  the  loss  of 
life  itsdf,  many  of  then:i  dyihg  in  prieon^  from 
which  there  was  under  the  law^  no  escape  but  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  monarch.       C. 

.  From  Chnaben*!  Ediobufgh  JoumaL 

The  ordinary  aqueous  meteor  called  *  fog,* 
admits  of  an  easy  and  natural  explanation,  as 
produced  by  the  precipitation  of  ,watery  vapour, 
held  by  the  iair  in  diffusion,  4hd  deposited  in  the 
form  of  opaque  spherules  of  water.  Although. 
iQcn  of  science  have  disagreed  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  most  probable  that  the  vapour,  in  its 
precipitation,  forma  minute  vesicles  or  bladders 
of  water,  containing  each  a  little- spherule  of  air. 
The  direct  causes  of  such  phenomena  are,  with- 
out, doubt,  principally  disturbances  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  often,  probably,  the  inter- 
mixture of  a  cold  current  from  the  north,  with  a 
warm,  water-laded  streanf  of  air  from  the  south 
or  south-west.  The  ]^ecoriar,  defiling,  world- 
renowned  opacity  of  a'  metrDp<ylitan  fog — a 
genuine  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  « pride  of  Novem- 
ber'— is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  infusion 
of  the  Smoke  of  a  million  chimneys.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  carbonaceous  particles  pos- 
sess a  great  avidity  for  the  absolution  Qf  different 
vapours  and  gases.  Absorbing,  then,  the  exces- 
sively saturated  air,  they  become  doubly  increas- 
ed in  weight ;  and  consequently,  instead  of  dis-^ 
sipating  by  the  ordinary  process,  they  sink  down,,  > 
covering  Ae  great  city  with  their  hateful  odours. 
These  few  preliminary  rema^rks  are  necessary, 
because  it  is  of  important;a  tp  distinguish  be- 
tween the  phenomena  classed  under  the  general 
head  *  fog.'  it  is  Chus  seeti  that  fog,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  is  simply  a  hydro- 
m^etieor,  connected  often,  though  probably  not 
invariably,  if  we  give  credit  to  M.  Peltier,  with 
dectric  phenomena. 

Dry  fogs,  distinguished  from  the  above  in 
origin  and  in  character,  cannot  well  be  described, 
except  from  the  appearances  which  attend  them.. 
A  mass  of  air  appears  of  a  dim  blue  colour ;  the 
aziire  of  the  sky  has  lost  its  ordinary  purity  of 


•  Wh^tt  Henry  VIIL;  renounced  the  aathority  ol'the 
pope,  an  act  of  pariianrant  was  obtained,  declaring 
him  thd  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
on  the  earth;  and  utterly  abolishing  the  aftthorityof 
the  Roman  pontiff,  within  the  British  dominions.  The 
oath  of  supremacy,  was  an  engagement  to  observe  the 
r^uisitions  of  this  act ;  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
king  and  his  successor  as  tb6  supreme  head  of  the 
English  church  on  earth,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  an-, 
thority  of  the  B^bop  of  Rome.  The  act  establishiDg 
the  supremacy  of  the  king,  was  rejpealed  in  the  time  of 
Mary,  but  revived  iipon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth. ^\  Ed. 
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lone,  ami  appears  mnddy;  objects  at  aay  dis* 
tance  are  either  altogfsther  removed  from  sight, 
or  are  shrouded  in  a  delicate  mantle  of  )ight-^lue ; 
the  sua  at  mid-day  is  shorn. of  much  of  its  btiU 
liancj/add  its  aspect  is  no  longer  golden,  but 
reddish ;  as  it  nears  the  horizon,  the  unprotect- 
ed eye  can  look  on  it  without  ,annoyaace,  and 
sometimes,  if  the  dry  fog  is  dense,  it  Is  lost  to 
sight  before  it  dips  iq  reality  beneath  the.  distant 
hills ;  lasdy,  there  is  ofiten  a  peculiar  odour  per- 
ceptible, and  electrical  and  even  volcanic  pheno- 
rnenaare  oflen  prevalent  about  the  same  time. 
Occasionally  dry  fog  reaches  an  intensity  great 
enough  to  attract  public^observation,  and  even  to 
claim  record  in  the  works  of  historical  authprs. 
In  1557^  after  a  very  hot  July,  Auguat,  and  Sep- 
tember^ thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  made  their  appear^ 
ance,  and  were  much  noted,  by  reason  of  the 
alarming  circumstances  which  followed  in  their 
train,  in  1733,  a  still  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  France,  According  to  De 
Jussieu,  '  fogs  more  dense  than  the  darkness  of 
Egypt,  and  of  a  most  offensive  odour,'  covered 
(he  land,  and  filled  the  inhabitants  widi  conster- 
nation. History  dlso  makes  mention  of  a  simi* 
lar  phenomenon  which  occurred  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  dreadfu\  earthquake  which  shook 
the  city  of  Lisbon  to  ruins.  This  fog  lasted  for 
eight  days,  and  for  density  and  opacity,  had  not 
been  equalled  for  a  century  previously.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1775,  the  district  of  Galloway,  in  Scot- 
land, was  visi^ted  by  a  dark,  dense  ibg,  which 
had  the  extraordinary  duration  pt  Jive  ^teks^ 
It  was  accompanied  with  -a  particplarly  dis^ 
agreeable  smoky  smell,  but  with  very  little  rain: 
the  wind  continued  pretty  steadily  from  the 
south-east.  During  the  whold  ]|)eriod  of  its  oon- 
tinuaoce,  the  sun  was  almost  wholly  obscured. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  fog  had  travelled 
northward  from  France,  as  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  had  ushered  thick  and  noisome  fqgs, 
with  concurrent  maladies,  into,  that  country^ 

We  believe,  however,  thatnoi since  the  dawn 
of  history  has  any  dry  fog  been  so  remarkable 
as  that  of  the  years  1782  and  1783.  This  phe- 
nomenon, in  fact^  deserves  a  most  conspicuous 
place  among  the  mtmor(AUia  of  meteorology ; 
its  like  has  never  been  seen  since,  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  a  similar  one  before.  It  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  ,pale  blue  haze ;  it  was  most 
dense  at  noonday ;  at  a  -little  distance,  objects 
were  totally  lost  sight  of;  the  sun,  at  his  meri- 
dian, looked  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  it  was  said  to 
possess  an  indescribably  peculiar  odour ;  drying 
properties  of  a  certain  kind  were  also  attributed 
to  it;  and  it  was  believed  to  'have  deposited  in 
Qome  places  drops  of  a  viscid,  acrid  liquid. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  was  its  ehonnous 
tract  of  distribution.  It  covered  the  immense 
region  extending  from  Ldpland  to  Africa!  Dr. 
Hamilton  writes,  thM  iu  England,  from  the  1st. 
Qf  January  to  the  end  of  May,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  ^eeks  of  that  period,  there  was  a  rer 


markably  gloomy  and  nncomnonly  distntbcd 
statQ  of  the  atmosphere.     Dr.  Darwin  adds  his 
testimony,  and  declares  that  th^  air  was.  quite 
muddy,  and  the  sun  for  many  weeks  obscured 
by  dry  fog,  so  as  to  appear  blopd-red.    At  the 
same  time  that  it  mantled  over   England,  it 
shrouded  P&ris ;  and  travellers   who  had  jusi 
come  from  Rome,  declared  it  to  be  just  as  thick 
and  hot  in  Italy;  and  even  the  Sammit^  of  the 
highest  Alps  were  covered  with  it..  Trav^ers 
from  Spain  affirmed  the  same  of  the  eoodition  of 
the  air  in  that  country.  ^  *  At  Dover/  says  a  con- 
tem|!^oraneoua  account,  Mhe  oldest  man. living 
could  not  remember  afiy  fog  of  so  long  a  eoatim- 
ance  ;*  and  it  was  stated  that  for  weeks  the  appo* 
site  shore  could  not  be  descried.    On  the  lOtk 
of  June,  it  appears  to  ha  vie  reached  aajextcaoidi- 
nacy  height  at  Jjincotn.  '  A  thick,  hot  vapoor 
filled  for  several  days  the  valley  between  the  bill 
on  which  the  upper  town  stands  and  that  which 
descends  from  tb^  hesth ;  so  that,  to  barrow  an 
expression  of  the  time,  the  sun  and  moon  ajH 
peared  *like  heated  brick-hats,'  and  as  tfaey  are 
sometimes  seen  through  a  mornidg  fqg  in  die 
metropolis.    The  captains  of  vessels  from  the 
Archipelago  aiid  Mediterranean,  declared  that 
the  fog  was  equally  defise  in  these  generally 
transparent  regions  ;  and  navigation  became  ex- 
cessively hazardous  in  consequence.     This  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  produced  the  greatest 
alarm.    The  churches,  and  cathedrals,  and  saints' 
shrines  on  the  continent,  wero  crowded  with 
panic4tricken  multitudes,  who  augured  from  it 
the  hn  mediate  dissolution  of  the  present  order  of 
things.    In  England,  serious  imptessions  of  a 
similar  1iind,  though  differently  inanifested,  wers 
awakened^^nd  ma^y  sober-mioded  ChristiaaB 
believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.    la 
Paris  thero  was  the  grbalest  eonstentation.     M. 
de  Lalande,  the  emhient  member  of  the  Royal 
French  Academy  .of  Sciences,  son^t  to  allay  die 
panie,  and  published  a  letter  to  the  editocs  of 
several  journals,  conveying,  his  Tiews  Dpon  the 
probable  catise  ^  of  the^phenomenon*     He  staled 
that  a  dry  fog,  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
though  of  coqrse  far  mote  circnmscribed,  had 
appea):ed  in  1704,  and  was  followed  by  storms 
and  hail.     Such,  hejpredicted,  would  very  likdy 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  present  visitatiaii ;  and 
the  event  showed  that  he  was  correct.     The 
grounds  on' which  he  thus  attempted  the  aolacioa 
of  the  difficulty  will  be  presently- stated. 

'fhe  most  tremendous  volcanic  "and  electricd 
phenomena  co-existed  with  the/og  of  1783,  aad 
succeeded  to  it.  Cdabria  was  rent  by  h  devas- 
tating earthquake,  and  in  Icdand  a  Tokaaic 
eruption  ofnnparalleled  violence  took  place,  the 
lava-stream  of  which  desolated  a  large  tract,  and 
burnt  up'  seventeen  villages.  The  thunder- 
storms were  of  terrific  eneigy*  One  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  was  de- 
stroyed. The  lightning  struck  it  in  nine  difierent 
places,  setting  the  city  on  fire  in  every  direeiioBiy 
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and  it  was  thas  bvrnt  to  tfie  'groood.    In  many 
parts  of  Germany  churches  were  stnick,  pubii<i 
edifices  seriously  damaged,  and  powder-maga- 
zines, blown  up. '  Silesia  was  distracted ^with  a 
succession  of  similar  catastrophes,  and  experi- 
enced in  addition  die  terrors  of  devastating  water- 
floods.    In  France*  etorms  of  wind  laid  the 
country  waste,  and  theharrestof  ten  domains 
was  altogether  destroyed  by  tempests  of  hail. 
In  England  the  ruin  was  awful.    In  the  course 
of  tw^ty  days,  at  least  eighteen  deaths  took 
place  by  lightning-stroke ;  not  to  mention  a  very 
laige  numl^ir  of  ^persons  who  were  struck,  but 
-escaped  dealh.    In  the,. county  of  Norfolk»one 
farmer  lost  forty  sheep,  and  several  horses,  by^ 
the  electric  ^oic| ;  the  aestmetionof  live-etock  in 
other  counties  was  very  great.  "  Fire-balls  fell 
upon  many  houses,  destroying  them,  or  setting 
them  on  fire,,  and  causing  the  deaths  pf  the  inha- 
bitants. ..  The  shipping  was  struck,  and  mady 
lives  lost ;  mills  were,  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
mansions  and  eottages  alike  were  smitten  with 
(he  roin-denlittg  bolts.    The  thohder  rolled  its 
deep    tones    incessantly  .  over    the    aArighted 
country,  and  appeared  to  intimate  the  arrival  of 
more  terrible  joSigments. '  The  lightning  assumed 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  globqlair, 
sometimes  in  broad  sheets,  and  sometimes  as  if 
it  were  emitted  from  the  month  of  a  cannon. 
The  rains  which  followed  wire  unusually^  heavy, 
and  many  discrictn  were  laid  deep  nnder  water. 
In  the  year  1814,  a  similar  obscuration  of  the 
air  took  place,  though  of  a  mote  limited  extent, 
and   accompanied  by  excessive  cotd.,   In  the 
metropoUs  and  in  Dublin  the  darkness  was  ex- 
treme 4  probably  much  more  so  than  in  the  case 
just  referred  to.    Many  persons  perished  by 
walkinjgr  into  canals  ana  rivers^    At  the  Dublin 
post-office, in  cons^uence  of  Hie  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  preventing  their  transport,  it  was 
calculated  that  at  least  ten  tons  of  newspapers 
lay   waiting  for  fair  weather*     Persons  who 
charitably  undertook  to  guide  others  through  the 
dim  air,  were  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind ; 
and  the  proverbial  catasttophe  in  more  than  one 
instance  followed.    The  atmosphere  of  the  year 
1831,  that  tnuch-to-be-remembered  period,  ex* 
hibited  «  similar  foggy  condition,  but  of  l^s  in- 
tensity,  and^  apparently  assimilating  closer  in 
character  to  that  of  1782-3.     Dr.   Hancock 
states  ^t  he  was  infqrnv.ed  by  an  intelligent 
captain  of  a  sailing-vessel  that  he  could  not  te- 
member  for  thirty  years  such  a  condition  of  the 
air  as  occurred  at  that  tim6 ;  and  added,  that  he 
bad  not  made  one  voyage  free  from  fog  for  the 
past  eighieen  months.    In  1834,  says  the  me- 
teorologist Ksmtz,  a  dense  dry    fog    was  ob- 
served, which  covered  a  very  large  portion- of 
Germany. 

(ToteftMitiBMd.) 

It  ia  said  there  are  now  forty-five  hundred, 
milea  of  iail«road  in  operation  in  the  U.  Stat^ 


loaacoo  siiokiiio* 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  pious  lady,  who 
was  much  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco.  She 
had  indulged  hersdf  in  this  habit  until  it  had  in- 
creased so  much  upon  heri  that  she  not  only 
smoked  ber  pipe  a  laige"  portion  of  die  day,  but 
freqnenUy  sat  up  in  bed  for  this  purpose  in  the 
night.  After  one  of  these  noetumal .  entertain- 
ments, she' fell  adeep,  and  dreamed  that  she 
died,  and  approached  heaven.  Meeting  ah 
angel,  the  asked  him  if  her'  name  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life.  He  disappeared  ;  but  replied, 
upon  returning,  thai  lie  could  not  find  it.  ^  O,** 
said  she,  **do  look  again;  it' must  be  there.** 
He  examined  again  r  b^t  returned  witb  a  soc- 
rowfui  face,  saying  that  it  was  not  there ! 

'  ^O^*  said  she,  ih  a^ny,  ««it  imuf  be  there! 
/  Jiave  an  asturtntce  that  it  w  ifAers  /  Do  look 
oneemore!*'  The  angel  was  moved  to  tears 
by  her  entreaties,  and  again  left  her  to  renew  bis 
search.  After  a  long  absence,,  he  cathe  back, 
his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  exclaimed,  ^  we 
have  found  it !  we  have  found  it ! — but  it  VKts 
90  clouded  arid  covered  vnth  tobacco  ^mo^e,  that 
we  could  hardly  see  it  !^  The  good  woman, 
upon  w^ing,  immediately  direw  her  pipe  away» 
and  never  imlulged  ia  smoking  again. 


THE  GREAT  REFXNEIU 
BT  a.  t.  oouu>« 

*Tis  Biveet  to  Veei  diat  He  who  tri^ 

The  silFer,  takei  his  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies; 

Lest  too  anteose  a  heat,  ;i 
Raised  to  consume  the  base  alloy, 
The  precious  metal  too  destroy. 

'Tis  good  to  think  bow  well  he  knows 
The  silver's  power,  Uf  bear 

The  ordeal  through  which  it  goes ; 
And  that,  with  skill  and  tare, 

He'U  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  'fit 

For  his  own  hand  to  polish  it. 

'Tis  blessedness  to  know  that  He 

The  piece  he  has  beeim 
Will  not  forsake,  'till  He  Can  see. 

To  prove  the  work  well  done. 
An  iipage,  bv  its  brightness  shown. 
The  perfect  likeneas  of  his  own. 

Bnt  tk  t  hoiy^^  much  of  earthly  moaM, 

Dark  relics  of  the  niine, 
Lost  from  the  ore  most  He  behold, 

ftow  long  most  He  refine, 
ICre  in  the  silver  He  can  trace 
The  first  folht  aerabhmee  to  his  Uoe$  I 

ThoQ  great  Refiner  t  ait  thon  by 

Thy  promise  to  fulfil, 
Moved  by  thy  hand,  beneatfathine  eye. 

And  melted  at  thy  will, 
O  n»y  thy  work  forever  ahine^ 
Rejecting  beraty  pore  aa  thine. 
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LiaRARUCS  III  THE  I7NITKD  BTATB8. 

'  According  ta  n  table  compiled  from  the  le- 
iiearches  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  New  York, 
.there  are  in  the  United^ States  no  lead  than  246 
pablic  librariee*  The  aggregate  number  of  toI- 
umea  is  set  down  ;at  2^51,860.  Itappears  that 
the  slate  of  New  York  has  83  yhrafiefb-  with 
174,000  voloines;  PernisylvaBta,  32  libraries, 
with  176,100  vokin(ies ;  Massachasetta^  80  tibra- 
Ties,  with  203,000  volumes  {  Ohio,  23  libraries, 
with  68,000  volumes;  Maryland,  II  hbrairies, 
with  54,200  volumes;  the  Distric)  of  Columbia, 
9  libraries,  with  75,00Q  volumes,  anci  the  other 
states  smaller  numbers.  .  Rhode  Island,  in  rpro- 
portioa.to  her  population,  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  any  state  la  the  U mon. 

Wit  is  brui»hwoad ;  judgment  is  timber.  ~  The 
first  makes  ihe  brightest  flame,  but  the  other 
^vc^  the  most  lasting  heat. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS.^ 

CoNGac88.-*'Senate.  The  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adufter&ted 
drugs,  and  a  joint  resolution,  authorising  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  series  of  United  States  weights  and 
measures  to  the  Government  of  France,  l^ave  been 
passed.  On  the  2l8t  uH.  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Post  Office  Committee,  providing  fqr  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage,  ^xmg  letter 
postage  at  three  cents,  or  five  cents  if  not  prepaid; 
and  newspapeift  at  one  cent,  or  if  not  prepaid,  two 
cents.  On  the  24th,  a  resolution,  offered  by  J.  P. 
Hale,  instructihg  the  CommiUee  On  the  District  of 
Colombia  to  report  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  tht3  District,  was  voted  down  by  yeas  7,  nays  36. 
On  the  26th  the  Senators  from  the  new  State  of 
Wisoonsin^Henry  Dodge  and  J.  P.  Walker — took 
their  seats. 

Political. — ^The  Cotivention  of  the  "  Bamburn- 
ers"  of  New  York,  held  at  Utica  on  the  22d  and 
23d  uU.,  is  represented  as  large  aqd  enthusiastic 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominateid  by  acclamation 
for  President,  and  tleinry  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  for 
Vice  President.  A  letter  fropi  M.  Van  Buren,  in 
reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  some  of  the  late 
delegates  to  Baltimore,  was  read.  He  takes  de- 
cided ground  in  favour  of  free  territory  and  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  says,  ^'  I  do  therefore  unhesi- 
tatingly approve  of  the  course  you  propose  to  pursue, 
in  witnhoiding  your  votes  from  Gov.  Cass,  and 
shall  do  ;k>  myself.  If  no  other  candidates  than 
those  now  before  the  country  are  presented,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  President."  A  Convention  composed 
o(  men  of  all  parties,  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory,  and  opposed  to  the  noiui* 
nees  of  the  Whig  and  Democrat ic  parties,  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  j^lst  ult ,  and  adjourned  on 
the  22d.  The  telegraphic  report  says,  "There 
were  about  400  delegates  present,  who  adopted  a 
strong  address  and  resolutions  favouring  a  separate 
organization,  and  a  National  Convention  to  meet  at 
Buffalo  on  the  9th  of  August  to  nominate  a  Free 
Territory  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  .  .  .  The 
Convention  resolved  to  support  none  but  Wilmot 
Proviso  men,  for  Congress  or  the  Legislature." 
MjsiGo.-*it  appears  that  General  Herrera  baa 


been  elected  President,  aad  has  declined,  and  that 
the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  were  exchanged  on 
the  30lh  of  5th  mo.  The  American  troops  had 
commenced-their  homeward  march.  Comn^issionQr 
Sevier  was  expected  to  return  home  shortly,  while 
Clifford  would  remain  as.  resident  Minister. 

Europe. — ^The  Britannia  brings  news  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  10th  uH.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
discounting  on  approved  securities  at  8  per  cent 
Cotton,  Flour,  Wheat. and  Corn  had  all  receded  in 
price.  The  contending  parties  of  Irish  Repealers 
nave,  it  appears,  asteed  to  unite  in  one  society,  to 
be  called  the  Irish  JLea^ue^  and  to  agitafe  the  ques- 
tion of  repeal  by  constitutional  means  alona.  The 
sale  pf  Mitchell's  furniture  'and  household  goods 
attracted  an  immense  attendance,  add  the  articles 
were  jDordhased  at  extremelv  high  prices,  as  relics. 
The  French  Assembly  had  passed  a  decree  for 
preventing. tumultuous  assemblies  in  thia  streets. 
The  demand  43if  the  ^rocureur  General  for  leave  to 
prosecute  Louis  Blanc  on  the  charge  of  participating 
m  the  insurrection  of  the  15lh  of  5th  month,  ^as 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  369  to  33-1.  Thiers  and  Louis 
Bonaparte  are  among  the  6andidates  recently 
elected  to  fill  vacaneies  in  the  Paris  representation 
in  the  Assembly,  In  Brunswick  (GermaQy )  a  law 
has  be^  promulgatedj  abolishing  all  diaqualifica- 
tionson  account  of  religion^  and  another  repealing 
the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between  Jews  and 
ChnstianS.  Italy .-;-Peschiera  surrendered  to  the 
Sardinians  on  the'30th,  and  en  the  same  day  a 
battle  took  place  at  Qoito,  on  the  MKicio,  between 
(as  reported)  15,000  of  the  Italian  troops  and  30,000 
Austrxans,  the  latteHteving  sallied  out  of  Mantos. 
"I^he  Austrians  were,  completely  defeated.  At 
Milan,  on  the  29th,  a  mob  seized  on  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  and  proclaimed  a 
'Republic  and  a^  new  Provisional  Government;  bat 
they  were  quiokly  dispersed  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  their  leaders  arrested.  The  balkA 
taken  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  questioB  of 
annexation  to-  Sardinia,  had  resulted  in  favour  of 
the  annexation,  by  37,250  votes  out  of  39,703.  It 
is  ^d  that  Sicily,  has  also  made  proposals  for  an- 
nexation. JiL  formidable  rising'  was  expected 
shortly  to  take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
is  reported  that  the  province  of  Calabria  is  already 
in  full  insurrection^  and  that  the  Sicilians  were 
crossing  over  to  join  the  insurgents.  It  Appears 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  Servians  of 
Southern  Austria  and.  Northern  TuTJcey,  includiag 
Croatia,  l^ilmatia,  Illyria,  (&c.,  for  national  inde- 
pendence—that the  people  are  arming,  and  hare 
called  together  a  numerous  Congress  or  Diet. 

.  WESt-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charjge  of  this  Institu- 
tion are  desirous  of  employing  a  competent  Friend 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  Department. 
Application  may  be  madet  to  Nathan  Sharpless, 
Conoond,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmingtoa,  Del.; 
Charles  Yarnall,  Philadelphia,  o^  Thomas  KraBs, 
Haverford)  Delaware  county.  Pa. — ^They  also  wish 
to  engRge  the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  tke 


Boys^'School. .  Apply  to  Samuel  Settle,  Philadel- 
phia; Nathan  Sharpless;  Joel  Evans^  Springfield; 
or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford.  tf 

D3^A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
bebwNTo^  16  J  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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.    Fo  Frieadi*  Ravlev. 
BLIZABETH  FETp 
Jfoiiee  of  the  Memoir  of  her  JUfe^ 

(CoMladed  from  pige  MS.) 

About  the  imddle  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  Society  of  Friend?  took  it^  rise^  England  ^^s 
greatly  agitated  and  convulsed.     It  wiais  a  peripd 
remarkable  for  its  unsettlementi  and  the  conflicts 
of  the  people  with  the  government,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  and  religious  matters.     Though  the 
reformed  I eligion  had. for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
been  estaJ^ished  in  England,  and  th^  people, 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility*  boasted  of 
tiieir  guaranties  of  lib6i:ty  under  Magzui  Charta^ 
yet  we  who  profit  by  the  s^dditionill  experijence 
of  two  cehturiesi  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  the  period  of-  which  we  speak,  our  fore- 
fathers had  but  imperfect  views  of  the  duties  of 
the  rulers,  or  the  privileges  of  the  governed. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  religious  toleration  were 
tery  indisUpotly  iinderstood,  for  it  would  appear 
as  if  many  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the 
long  ch^ishod  sentiment,  that  the  king  .  must, 
from   the  very  nature   of  his  position,  be  tlie. 
keeper  of  their  consciences  I  ^ 

We  of  this  day,  consider  the  penal  laws  pf 
that  age  as  unreasonable  and  cruel;  and  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show,  that  what  are 
now  regarded  as  thie  common  duties  of  humanity, 
and  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  Chris* 
tian  injuifction  of  doing  to.  men  as  we  wotild 
have  them  do  to  us,  were  in  many  instances 
overlooked,  or  disregarded.  A  high  profes^on 
of  religion  waJB  common,  but  its  spirit  was  not 
lived  in*  The  form  was  tenaciously  adhered  to, 
but  the  practical-— the  substantial  part  waa  too 
frequently  obscured  by  the  ctAd  dogmas  of  the 
echool8»  or  the  bigotry  of  sectarianism.  George 
Fox  says,  he  '*  was  sent  to.  turn  people  from 
darkDess  to  'the  light.**  It  was  an  important 
part  of  his  mission,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 


1  wants  of  his  age^  *'4o  direct  people  to  the  ^piriL'* 
I  He  says, '<«  when,  the  Lord  God  and  his  son 
Jesus  Christ  vsent  me  forth .  into  the  world,  to 
preach  his.  everlasting  gospel  end  kingdom,  I 
was  glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people 
to  that  inward  light,  spirit  and  grace,  by  which 
all  might  know  their  saltiU^on  and  their  Way  to 
God.'^  He  further  remarks  of  himself,  <«  I  was 
to  bring  people  off  from  the  wprld*0  religions 
which  are  ip  vain ;  that  they  might  kpow  th^ 
pure  religion;  might  visit  the  nrtherless,  the 
widows  and  the  strangers,  and  keep  themselves 
from  the  spots  of  the  world.**  >  li  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  inculcsUe  ihe  idea,  thai  these  were 
altogether  new  doctrines  in  Englandr— thsit  there 
were  no  true  spiritual  worshipperB7--or  thst  the 
obligations  of  man  Ip  jtadjx  werd  altogether  lost 
sigfit  ofi  There  were  bright  exceptions  to  this 
general  characteristic  of  the  times.  When  the 
views  of  Friends— rthe  broad  Christian  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament-^were  loudly  proclaimed 
from  onjB  end  of  Great  Bcitain  to  the  other,  and 
persecution,  in  all  its.  fierceness,  lent  its  aid,  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  both  of  George  Fox  and  his. 
followers,  disre  was  op^ed  to  those  who  em« 
braced  these  doctrines,  a  field  for  labour,  both  in 
religion  and  philanthropy,  broad  a9  the  family  of 
man,  and  co-extensive  with  the  afflictions  lo 
which  he  is  heir.  QudLerism  has  never  failed 
to  recognize  the  sentiment  boldly  advocated  by 
William  Penh,  that  property  should  be  held  by 
law  rather  than  opinion,  and  civil  rights  be 
beyond  ecclesiastical  interference. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  this  train  of 
thought.  We  consider  it  unpecessary*  The 
intelligent  reader  can  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
fill  up  the  outline  so  hastily  drawiu 

Hundreds  of  indlviduals-^meinbiers .  of-  oar 
Religions  Society— could  Vo  named,  who,  hav« 
ing  from  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
^e  expansive  nature  of  its  revelations,  become 
convinced  of  the  doctrines,  preached  by  that 
"worthy  elder"  George  Fox,  which  we  believe 
to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  laboured  faithfully,  as  eood 
stewards^  in  their  high  and  holy  calling.  Their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  were  blessed  with 
clearness  of  vision  by  the  Lord  himself,  to  per* 
ceive  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  contemporanes  ; 
and  were  quahfied  in  a  remarkable  manner,  by 
the  same  almighty  power,  to  administer  to  them% 
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We  are  well  aware  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
can  boa^  of  few  distinguished  philosophers,  and 
fewer  poets :  it  is  natural  that  it  sliotdd  b^  so, 
from  the  general  bearing  and  complexion  of  ihe 
Quaker  economy:  yet  the  w)k>le  leDdeney  of 
their  doctrines  is  ^racticaK'both  in  religion  lo 
porify  the  heart,  and  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  to  increase  its  comforts*  It  is  said  of'  our 
Saviour,  that  he  went  about  doing  good  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  mea;  §o  the  piomimnt 
characteristic  of  Quakerism,  is  empbatieally  to 
preach  eternal  salvation  dirough  faith  in  Jesns 
Christ,  and  to  promote  every  possible  meliorMioi^ 
of  the  cotidition  of  man.  In  lliese  respects, 
Elizabeth  Fry  stands  forth  in  bold  relief^  pre- 
eminently conspicuous,  even  among,  her  own 
people..  We  tnight  also  moreparticularly  allude 
to  such  men  as  William  l^^no,  Robert  Barclay, 
Thomas  Story,  John  Woolman,  Dr.  Fothergill, 
Anthony  Benezet,  apd  William  Allen.  Sudi 
were  ^ey  of  whom  the  apostle  spoke,  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy;  They  were  indieed, 
bright  examples  of  th&  Christian's  faith,  of.  the 
Christian's  practice^anj^of  the  breadth  of  the 
Christian's  duties.*  They  were  doubtless  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  atid  held  their  trea- 
sures in  earthen  vessels^  .We  never  supposed' 
they  wete  infallible ;  the  A()ostle  l^aul- disclaims 
the  idea,  that  himself  was  so ;  he,  as  all  others 
are,  was  only  safe,  as  he  continually  Wtedunder 
the  important  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to 
"watch." 

.  The  writer  loves  to  contemplate  a'  perfect 
character.  It  affords  >no  pleasure  to  scrutinize 
into  the  weak  points  of  eminent,\imd  particularly 
of  pious,  individuals ;  and  least  of  all,  would  he 
consider  himself  ju&tifiable  in  exaggerating  the 
failings,  and  placing  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
struction on  acta  of  doubtful  proprietjr*.  May 
it  ever  be  his  concern,  and  that  of  ■  his  readers, 
as  we  hope  for  Chtist's  sake  to  be  forgiven,  « to 
speak  gently  of  the  erring,"  and  not  to  judge 
when  judgment  does  not  t>eIong  to  us.  When 
we  indulge  a  disposition  to  speak  evil  6f  the 
absentr-^living  or  dead — striving  to  draw  un- 
fevourable  inferences,  we  certainly  forget  the 
nature  of  that  Christian  charity,  without  which 
it  is  declared  our  religion  is  vain ;  and  we  may 
be  sure,  the  exhortation  is  applicable  to  us — 
physician,  heal  thyself. 

The  individuals  named  above,  and  many 
others,  might  be  referred  to,  as  remarkably  quali- 
fied to  illustrate  in  their  lives,  their  Sims,  and 
their  works,  the  beneficent  character  and  tenf'^. 
dency  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  George  jl^ox, 

Mfreqaired  to  ,be  more  explicit,  we  fteed  dnlj- 
point  to  the  labours  of 'Friends^  in  relation  to  war, 
African  slavery,  the  use  of  Spfrituou^  liquors,  the  tee- 
lioration  of  the  penal  laws,  and  i^ison  disciplme,  the 
treatment  of  the  aborigine^  of  this  9ountry,  and  to  come 
doWta  to  the  present  hour,  their  exertions  on  behalf  of 
famine  stricken  Ireland,  under  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling visitations  of  modern,  tiinet..    ,     ,   > 


and  prove  tmquestionably,  as  we  belieYe^tbe 
thorough  accordance  of.  these  doctrines  with  the 
sentiment  proclaimed  at  theadventof  oar  Sarionr, 
*^peace  on  «arth|  good  will  toward  raes ."  Their 
lives  «|^ear  to  Sie  wiiter,  most  beantifiilly  to 
c6mmend  that  principle  which  William  Penn 
speaks  o^  as  cbeing  <*  the  perfection  6f  meekA^ 
and  divine  sweetness."  We  repeat,  they  were 
not  faultless.  Let  him  tfiat  is  so^  TeatQre  to 
str&e :.  but  let  us  noieneoorage  a  feelingi  which, 
as  one  of  crur  excellent  old  writers  hu  piihUy 
said,  '^  by  rtfiedion^  thinks  its  own  fiialts  to  be 
other  men's." 

W0  have  followed  Elizabeth  Fry  from  her 
childhood  through  a  life  of  remarkable  activity 
to  her  death  bed,  and  thence  to  her  grave.  We 
ha«re  seen  her  rdigion  in  her  fear  of  God,  and  ita 
demonstration  in  her  good  works.  In  all  ber 
afBictiona  the  angel  of  *  his  presence  comforted 
her  ;  she  cast  her  burdens  upon  the  liOrd  and 
he  «U8tained  her/  Had  she  been  perfect,  she 
had  been  Unlike  every  one  else,  for  weakness  is 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  writei^s 
views  in  relation  to.  particular  traits  ia  he^cha^ 
acter,  are  expifeased  In  ^e  earlier  numbers  of 
this  Reyiew*^-to  them  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  has  nioit'been  our  aim  to  make  these  traits  con* 
apicudus;  nor  have  we  deisired  to  estalt  the  cret- 
lure,  by  withholding  the  glory  frdtn  the  Creator. 
By  grace,  Elizabeth  Pry  was  whatshe  was ;  and 
every  good  gift  of  which  she  was  the  steward, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge,  came  from 
above.  For  the  exaltation  of  this  grace  of  God, 
which;  through  faith,  brings  salvation  to  all  who 
believe,  ahd  qualifies  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father 
in  heaveit,  have  we  written  these  JfoHces. 

Persltms  not  of  our  religious  society  have  ie» 
marked,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tbeex- 
traordinary  in^uence  of  Eltzabeth  Fry^  arose  iroor 
her  intimate  connection  with  Friends^that  ^is 
gave  her  a  vantage  ground,  and  placed  her  in  t 
position  particularly  favourable  tor  txsefulness  ii 
her  calling.  The  writer  h^  ho  doubt  of  it;  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  confirms  the 
opinion.  Her  faith  was  strong  in  the  immediate 
guidance  df  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Jiving  under  i 
^aily  etercise  to  act  in  simple  obedience  to  itf 
requiri^gs,  she  possessed  a  qualification,  which 
iii  its  extent  might  be  said  to  be  alm(»t  peculiar 
to  herself,  for  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  Ibr 
embracing,  as  she  termed  them,  ihe  •*  openings'* 
for  service ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  duly  with  her 
Uf  do  so,  for  she  believed,  as  we  suppose  ereiy 
one  else  does,  that  she  was  called  of  the  Lord  to 
labour  in  his  cause,  and  the  cause  of  her  fellov 
fnen;  and  above  iall  things  she  desired,  when  the 
day  of  reckonings  should  arrive,  to  be  able  to 
render  her  account  with  joy.  Her  life  was  t 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  religi<« 
— of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
qualify  for  every  good  word  and  work. 


*  See  pages  3, 17,  HS3* 
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lo  the  meiROrial  respecting,  her,  |»repftred  by. 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  lU^ff  and  Barking, 
Mi  published  under  the  saaction  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  ber  friends,  who  had  known 
heffrom  lier.  infancy,, among  whom cshe  lived 
and  died,  and  who  had  ioi^g  sympathized  with 
her  in  her  religious  exercise;^  and  who  miut  of 
necessity,' iiare  b^en  tl^oroughly  acquainted  witk 
her,  say :  ,  .    , .  ■ 

^Her  ministry  was  sound  in  doctrine,<piac-v 
tieal  aiid,  touching;  fr^ly.  conveying  the  glad 
tidings  .of  salvation,  comforting  the  mourners, 
affeciingly  warning  the  earelcMs  and  indifferent, 
and  richly  flowing  forth  ia  tender  lo^  which 
sought  to  gather  all  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer. 
Her  endearing  addreisses.  to  the  young  found 
remarkable  access  tp  their  hearts ;  and  her  vocal 
pnyersv  both  id  put^iic  worship-  and  in  the^o-^ 
mestic  circle,  were  feryeAt  and  deeply  impressive. 
It  was  humbling  tp  her  and  in  the  cross  to  her 
own  inclination  that  she  ventured,,  from  time  to 
time,  on  pubiic  service;  especially  when  adr 
dressing  tjiose  .^ho  were  not  of  our  Society :  but 
amidst  all  her  conflicts,  and  many  fell  to  her  iot 
both  from  without  and  frdm  srithin,  there  was  a 
fountain  of  living  water  which  supplied  ^  her 
need.  *  *  *  *    ;      * 

**  We  would  particularly  observe,-Jthattirhile  she 
felt  living  unity  with  the  true  disciples  of  phirist,; 
under  whatsoever  name,  she  lived  and  died  in 
faithful  attachment  to  those  GhrisUsi^testimpnies 
and  spiritual  views,  of  the  truth  of  which  she 
had  been  so  thoron^ly  convinced  in  early  life. 
It  was.  as  a  consistent  Frisind  that  she  trod  that* 
path  of  usefulness  which,  had  she  not  been  such, 
would  have^beeB  in  varibus  ways  ^circumscribed. 
She  moved  along  in  .the  obedience  of  faith ;.  and 
in  dependeoce  on  Divine  influence,  wes  enabled 
to  find  her  way  to  the  .heart  and  understanding 
of  tlie  duld  at  school,  the  sufferer  on  the  «ick 
bed,  the  hardened  crimiiial«  and  even  the  poor 
maniac :  we  believe  it  w^b  un<Ier  thia  influence 
that  she  first  entered  th^  walls  of  Newgate,  and 
sa.reoiarkably  succeeded  in  bringing  a  lawless 
multitude  of  hei^  own  aex  into  order,  and  after* 
wards  in  prosecuting,  oaan  extetided  scale,  her 
excelleat  plaiMi  for  the  reformation .  of  female 
criminals*  In  all  her  varied  services  she  wore 
the  ornament  of  a  ipeek  and  quiet  spiritt  accom- 
panied by  Christian  courage  and  sound  dis- 
cretion ;  and  jt  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
charactei:  of  our  departed  friisnd,  that  in^he  prison 
or  the  palace  her  demeanour  was  the  same ;  and 
before  the  mostexaitdd  among  men,  she.  boldly 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  (he  afllicted  and 
the  persecuted.        *        *        *.       *       * 

*«  While  we  thus  record  the  public  religions 
labours  of  our  dear  devoted  sis|er,  the  remem- 
brance is  precious  to  us  of  the  sweet  influence 
of  her  spirit  in  our  own  Monthly  Meetings 
always  promotii^  love, 'peace  and  union,  and 
feelingly  /Bympathizing  in  the  jovs  and  sprrows 
of  those  of  all  conditions  around  her.     Her  low 


estimate  of  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  prominent 
engagements,  and  her  resignation  and  hopeful 
trust  under  reVevse  of  circumstances  and  trials  of 
inaiiy  kinds,  which  her  susceptible  mind  had  to 
tindergo,  weite  alike  exentplary  and  instntptive." 
,  We  can  scarcely  dose  these  remarks  withpqt 
associating  William  AJlen's  name  with  that  of 
Giizabeth.  Fry.  They  were  fellow-UbotrrerSt 
and  probably  no  individual  of  latter  tide  could 
bp. named,  who* has  ^een  more  widely  instru- 
mental  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  t|ie  Gospel, 
and  beautifiilly  illustrating  them  in  their  lives 
than  they«  William.  Allen's  Journal  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  we  ever  perused.  The 
love  withoul  dissimulatipttr^tbe  **  milik  of  human 
kindness,"  that  appears  on  every,  page-^is 
meelmess,ever  regarding  others  better  than  him- 
self'^his  appai*ent  uncepsciousness  of  the  high 
position  he  actiially  occupied  among  his  fricEids 
and  countrymen  generally,  caat  a  colouring  of 
beauty  pver  hialife,  and  tlie  pages  which  record 
it,  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  attractive 
character,  and  which  has  been  rarely  equalled. 
We  would  be  inclined  to  pity  the  individual  who 
could  rise  from  the  Journal  of  hts  Life  without 
feeling  his  own.  inferiority,  and  the  conviction 
that  ne  ought  to  be  a  .better  man.  Two  such 
individuals  as  William  Allen  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
are  not  often  contempprariea.  Shoyld  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  within  the^  coming  hundred 
ye&rs  be  able  to  point  to  two  of  its  members,  as 
those  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  these  worthies 
ishall  have  fallen,  encouragement  may  be  derived 
from  the  fiact,  and  the  inference  fairly  drawn, 
that  the  Qlpry  has  not  departed  from  our  stricken 
Society.  >  U.  M. 

JPot,Frlendi»  Review. 

OBSERVATIONg.ON  INSANITY  AND  CRIME. 

<ConttiiuedfnMn  page  65>.) 

From  the  cases  recited  in  the  former  part  of 
this  essay,  and  a  greater  number  contained  in 
the  works  referred  to,  and  particularly  Ray's' 
Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  it  is  manifest 
that  with  our  present  system  of  penal  law,  the 
question  of  insanity  or  soundness  of  intellect,  on 
which  the'  fate  of  our  fellow  men  must  ojften 
depend,  will  unavoidably  be  generally  submitted 
to  men  totally  unqualified  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Dr.  Brigham,  the  Superintenden>t  of 
the  New  York  State  Asylum,  remarks,  **  to  my 
mind  there  is  no  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
abolishing  capital  punishment?  than  the  impossi*. 
bility  of  deter/ntnin^  whether  some  homicides  are. 
ifisahe  or  iiot.  Iriere  is  no  sure  criterion  of 
insanity ;  no  suDb  test  of  its  ei^steoee  by  which 
it  may  be  certainly  recognized.'**  If.  a  highly 
intelligent  [^ysician,  intimately  acquainted  with 
insane  patients,  coald  find  no  certain  test  by 

\      , ; — — ^ 

*  Report  of  CommittM  of  New  York  Legislature  on 
Capital  Punishments,  1847. 
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whidi  the  existence  of  insanity  coald  be- always 
detected,  it  ^ust  be  absurd  to  si]p]}08e  that  a 
conn  and  jury,  consisting  of  nien  who  have 
never  given  attention.to  the  subject,  will  be  likely 
to  decide  such  eases  'correctly. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  We  are  led,  is 
plainly  this :  that  sueh' questions  Heed  not  1)e  de- 
cided.  '  The  correct  administration  ofjtistice  can 
hardly  require  that  the.  capacities  or  the  mind 
should  be  fathomed,  and  the  morives  6f  ac'thm 
weighed  and  measured  by  human  sagacity.   The' 
actions  of  men  are  readily  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  and  can  be  compared  with  the  legal 
standard.      When   those  actions    become*  de- 
etructive  to  the  peace,  or  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  community,  the  offender^'  become  the 
proper  objects  of  penal  law.     But  the  legitimate 
procedure  boihts  to  reformation  and  security, 
not  the  infliction  of  pain.     A  person  may  be  a 
dangerous  member  of  society,  unfit  to  run  at 
large,  and  this  may  be.easily  perceived  by  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  decide  whether  his  pre- 
vailing prop^sities  arerthe  result  of  moral  de^ 
pravity,  or  of  some  of  the  endless  grades  of  in- 
sanity.    In  either  case  the  s&fety  of  the  con^mu- 
nity,  and  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  restrained;  This  restraint 
may  perhaps  involve  some  degree  of  physicsd 
suffering,  and  can-  scarcely  fail  to  operate  upon 
the  mind  as  a  punishment.     A^  hutnanity  dic- 
tates, that-  in  caseV  of  unquestioifable  insanity, 
the  restraint  should  not  be  rendered  needlessly 
irksome   or  severe,  and  that   the  appropriate 
n^eans  of  restoration  should  be  applied  ;  so  in  the 
case  of  moral  depravity,  a  Christian  spirit  would 
dictate  a  treatment  suited  to  moral  and  religious 
improvement,  accompanied  by  the  portion  of 
restraint,  and  that  pottioD  only,  whicn  the  cir- 
cumstances  require.     Happily,  where  security 
and  reformation,  and  not  vengeance,  are-  the 
objects  of  pen^l  law,  there  will  be  aS  little  differ- 
ence '  in  the  discipline  applied  to  the  offender, 
whose  criminal  propensities  arise  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  mralevolent  passions,  and  4he  mono- 
maniac who  is  vicious  Irom  moral  insanity,  as 
there  b  in  their  visible  and  predominant  propen- 
sities.  As  the  skilful  physician  adapts  his  pre- 
scriptions, not  merely  to  the  name,  but  to  the 
nature  and  syirtptoms*  of  the  disease,  so  tlie  treat- 
ment of  those  ^ho  are-  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with 
their  own  government,  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
subjection  of  the  reigiling  propensity.    Abandon 
the  idea  that  justice  requires  the  violators  df  the 
law  to  be  punished,  and  substitute  the  more  hu- 
mane and  ChristiaB  doctrine,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  ought  to 
be  directed  to  the»  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  w:e  shall  find  the 
question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  criminals, 
in  cases  admitting  of  reasonable  doubt,  a  matter 
of  little  importance. 

If  firom  any  cause,  known  or  unknown*  the 
malevolent  passions  of  an  individnal  have  so  far 


gained  the  ascendancy  as  to  prove  him  dangerons 
to  himself  or  to  the  eommunhy,  the  proper  sabjeet 
of  enquiry  is,  ^e  certainty  of  the  fact,  and  the 
method  of  preventing  any  disastrous  eonie- 
quences.  Jn  snch  case'resiraint  is  dbrionsly  the 
proper  expedient.  As  there  are  few  so  depraTcd 
as  to  be  totally  insensible  of  moral  and  rel^iom 
obligati6ns;  and  none,  but  the  nneqaivwiUy 
insane,  who  are  altogether  inaccessible  to  leaiton, 
there  can  be  little  danger,  in  the  manatement  of 
criminals,  whether  their  ofleoces-  onginale  io 
partial  insanity,  or  inexcusa'ble  depravity,  of 
going  i^tray  by  depending  chiefly  upon  monl 
remedies,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  with  as  Httle  mixture  of  punitory  infliction 
as  may  be  found,  cdmpatible  with  needfel  s^ 
.curity. 

We  often  hear  of  erimtnals  being  brevet  to 
justicBt  in  cases  where  vengeance  only  is  efieeted. 
A  man  has.  been  guilty  of  murder-*ke  ie  pre- 
sumed to  be  exeited  lo  the  act-  by  deep-eeated 
moral  depravity — is  tried,  convfeled,  and  ex^ 
cuted.  Then  justitee  is  said  to  have  oreritkes 
him.  The  barbarians  of  Melita  seem  to  have 
thought  the  viper,  which  fixed  npbn  the  Apoctk^f 
hand,  the  minister  ef  vengeance,  as  well  as  of 
justice.  We  are  told  that  Henry  VIII.,  of  Eng- 
land, onee  ordered  his  minister,  the  witty  8ir 
Thomas  More,  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  Fnnee 
a  message,  which  he  deemed  so  offensive,  itiat 
he  told  his  master  the  French  monarch  would 
cut  his  head  off  if  he  delivered  that  message. 
•♦If  he  does,**  said  Henry,  «I  will  cutofl'ihe 
head  of  every  Frenchman  in  England."  "But," 
respoinded  the  minister,  ♦<  that  will  be  no  todn 
pensationio  tne,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  Freneb* 
man's  head  \irill  fit  my  shoulders  as  well  as  my 
own.^*  This  is  something  like  the  juriiee  that 
is  usually  rendered  by  the  execution  of  1nuTde^ 
ers.  The  murdered  person  receives  no  more 
benefit  from  the  execution  of  the  murderer,  tban 
Thomas  More  would  have  received  from  ike 
decapitation  of  the  Frenchmen.  When  anmjnry 
is  done  to  person  or  property,  justice  seems  «> 
require  that' the  suflferer  should  be  restored,  if 
pbssible,  to  the  situation  in  which  he  ironic 
have  been,  in  case  the  injury  had  not  been  com- 
mitted ;  and  no  reason  appears  why  this  restoit- 
tron  should  not  be  efllbcted  by  the  exerlioos  of 
the  injurer.  But  as  the  infliction  of  an  equal  or 
greater  injury  tfpon  the  offender  is  no  reparau* 
to  the  original  sufferer,  it  is  fiitile  t6  speak  of  it 
as  justioe.  The  Locriin  law,  which  ordained 
that  he  who  stniek  out  the  eye  of  a  one-eyed 
man  should  lose  both  his  in  return,  llioogh  pro- 
noenced  hy  Blackstohe  to  be  judicious,*  wis 
evidently  vihdietive  $  but'  its  justice  is  another 
question.  -Wtiat  benefit  was  it  to  the  first  suf 
ferer,  that  the  author  of  his  blindness  was  alee 
made  blii^d  ? 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  it  is  obserrable 

•>Cominentariei,  Vol.  4,  p.  91. 
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that  lestitDtion  wa»  ia  proaiinent  object -with  the 
inspired  iegidator.*    It  js  true  that  many  of  the 
provisione  were  vindictive  rather  than  ireiatorative. 
But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  Mpse^  was  Le^- 
lalin^  for  a  people,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  rer 
ceptiott  of  the  CbrUdan  rieligion ;  and  that  oar 
Saviour  has  plainljr  informed  us  that  the  retalia- 
tory principles  of  the  Mosaic  co4e  have  no  place 
in  his  d4spen(sation«  >'  Ye  have  Ifeard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  im:  eye  for  an  eye  and  a'tootli  fqr  a 
tooth ;  bet  I  say  unto  yoU  that  ye  resist  not  evil, 
but  whosoover  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  tarn  to  hJm  .  the  other  also."    ThiB-is 
strong  language;  but  it  is  the  hinguageofithe 
New  Testana^t:  arid  whatererWe  may  judge  to 
be  its  exact,  meaning,  or  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation, we  must  agree  that  it  prohibits  the  retedi- 
ation  of  injuries.    That  this  applies  to  govern* 
ment^  as  well  «s  to  Individuals,  is  fairly  inferred 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  case  to  which  he 
alludes  is  one  which,  under  .the^  ancient  system, 
was  punishable  by  judicial  proceedings.  Besides 
it  would  be  a  strange  perversion  to  assign  one 
sal  of  principles  for  the  government  of  indiWdualsv 
and  another  to  regulate  their  actions  in  their  as* 
sociated  capacity.  ^  No  genuine  Christian  will 
deny  that  the  religion  which'our  Lord  has  offered 
to  odr  aoceptancei,  is  equally  binding  upon  the 
man  who  is  acting  for.  .himself,  and  upon  him 
who  is  acting  for  the  public:  and  whatever  his 
station  or  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  the  same 
Divine  law  must  regulate  his  conduct.     Hence 
I  ponddently  infer,  that  so  far  as  punishments, 
inflicted  by  law,  are  vindictive  or  retsiiatory,  so 
far  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  religion  which 
we  jili  profess.    And  if  such  laws  are  not  recon- 
cilable with '  the  principles  of  Christianity,  it 
would  be  useless^  not  to  say  impious,  to  enquire 
into  their  expediency.     For  as  the  Author  of 
nature  is  also  theFoun<ter.of  Ohristtanity,  what- 
ever is  conformable  to  the  latter  must  be  ulti-* 
mately  expedient  ,  > 

If  these  arguments  are  sound  in  relation  to 
punishmente  of  the  lower  mdes,  they-  apply 
with  tenfold  force  to  l^ose  of  a  capital  kind*  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  employ  much  time 
in  proving  that  capital  punishments  are  always 
essentially  vindictive.  As  the  punishment  of 
death  is  now  seldom  visited  upon  any  crimes 
but  real  or  imputed  murder,>my  remarks  will  be 
confined  to  such  cases. 

Judge  Blackstone  observes,  **  It  is  clear  ibat 
the  right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  bw  of 
nature,  as  liiurder  and,  the  like*  isi  in  s  st^te  of 
mere  nature,  vested  in  every  individual.  ^  In  a 
state  of  epciety,  this  right  is  transferred  ^m  In- 
dividuals to  the  sovereign  power,  whereby  men 
are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own 
causes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever 
power,  therefore,  individuals  had  of  punishing 
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offences  against  the  law  of  nature^  that  is  now 
vested  in  the  magistrate  alone,  who  bears  the 
sword- of  justice  by  the  consent  of  the  whole 
community."* 

This  natural  Tight  of  punishing  murder,  whibh 
we  are  told  was  vested  in  every  man,  is- neither 
m^re.nor  less  than  the  lex  tationis^  recognized 
and  acted  upon  by  nearly  all  savage  nations. 
The  son,  brother  or  nearest  friend  of  a  murdered 
man,  became  the  avenger  of  blood.    Among 
some  uncivilized  nations  it  has  been,  snd  proba- 
bly still  is,  held  to  be  an  indispensable  duty  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  father  or  friend.   Justice 
is  supposed  to  demand  it.     But  in  many  cases, 
the  vengeance  does  not  end  with  the  death  of  the 
fitet  criminal.    The  avenger  of  blood  himself  is 
regarded  as  a  nkurderer,  the  victim  of  a  second 
aven^r;  and  thus   the  tragedy  issues  in  a  pro* 
longed  series  of  murders.    There  c^n  be  no 
doubt  that  this  practice  arose  from  the  vindictive 
pjassions  of  men;  and^thsl(the  supposed  right 
and  duty  were  .derived  from  the  practice*    The 
transfer  from  individuals  tp  the  community,  ai^ 
thence. to  )he  civil  magistrate,  of  the  right,  or,  in 
the  opinion  of  somSyvof  the  duty,  to  punish 
murder  with^eath,  is  the  substitution  of  public 
for  private  vengeance.    The  vindictive  passions 
are/ probably  less  iatense  when  thus  transferred 
to  the  public;  yet  it  may  be  fdrly  questioned, 
whether  as  much  is  not  added  by  diffusion  as  is 
taken  off  in  intensity.     Wi^n  three  years  ago, 
an  innocent  boy  was  barbarously  murdered  near 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  county  was  tqused,  and 
the  murderer  consigned  to  the  gibbet,  apparently 
by  general  consent.    The  crime  admitted  of  no 
puliation,  except  that  of  moral  insanity ;  but  the 
execution  of  the  crimihal .  could  bring  no  conso- 
lation  •  to  the  afflicted  parents  of  the  boy.     Had 
,  this  .crime  been  perpetrated  in  savage  life,  the 
knife  or  tomahai^k  of  the  father  would  probably 
have  avenged  the  murder,  and  none  but  the 
friends  of  the  parties  liave  shared  in  the  exeite- 
ment.- 

If  when  individuals  are  the  judges  in  cases 
wherein  they  are  most  nearly  concerned,  their 
views  of  justice 'are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the 
passions,  and  the  trans4r  is  desigtied  to  remedy 
the  evib  arising^  {)rom  this  cause,  this  remedy 
cannot  be  complete  until  the  principle,  as  well  as 
mode  of  action,  shall  be  .changed.  While  murder 
continues  to  be.  expiated  by.  the  death  of  the  of- 
fender,, the  proceeding  is  the  same  in  princij^, 
wheAer  the  execution  is  effected  in  a  summary 
manner,  by  the  friend  of  the  deceased*  or  delibe- 
rately accomplished  by  tlie  mandates  of  the  law. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  less  liable  to  fall  upon 
an  innocent  person,  when  effected  by  law  {  but 
even  that  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  records  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  furnish  a  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  persons  who  have  suffered  under  the 
grave  and  deliberate  decisions  of  the  courts. 
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irhose  innocence  wa»  afterwards  ssiin&totiif 
proved.  And  here  it  may  be  lemarked,  that  an 
execution  by  legal  process  indicts  a  much  deeper 
and  more  permanent  wound  on  the  &Qiiiy  and 
friends  of  the  sufferer  than  private  assassination. 
Are  we  then  to  return  to  the  lex  taliotm  of 
savage  life?  Nay,  verily,  but  to  make  the 
rem^y  complete^  which  civilization  has  parfiaUy 
soppUedL  Divest  tb^  criminid  code  of  its  vin- 
dictive character,  and  apply'  to  criminals  in 
general  the  treatment  which  a  Christian  and  a 
father  would  desire  to  have  dispensed  to  hi8t>wn 
son,  in  case  of  his  falling  into  criminal  haJNts. 

(T'«b«  vonUaaedJ   ' 
^rom  ChuDbera*!  Sdiaburgh  JoOrnal. 

DKYFOGS. 

(C(ttdud6d  fKHvpttf*  659.} 

We  now  approach  one  of  &e'  most  interesting 
and  most  modern  exanAples  ofa  dr^fog.     In  the 

^rly  part  of  the  year  i846,  the  « Gardeners* 
Chronide'  gives  an  account  from  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  light  fog  or  haze,  which  wasobservied 
to  be  slowly  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the 

'  earth,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  In 
some,  districts  the  appearanees  were  very  re- 
markable;  dense  fogs  of  a  defined  outline,  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  were  seen  to  creep  over  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  covered  whole  districts. 
They  were  occasionally  accon4)anied  with  ex- 
cessive sultritiess,  and  the  manifestation  of  violent 
electrical  phenomena.  Theie  fogs  were  by  no 
means  limited  to  one  district,'  but  appeared  at 
different  periods  very  generally  over  the  country, 
and  were  partioolariy  remarked  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Those  who  encountered  them, 
state  that  they  j)Ossessed  a  very  peculi^  odour, 
a  sort  of  hdf-putrefactive,  half-sulphurous  stench. 
Finally,  it  ma^T  be  mentioned '  that  tp  ward  .'the 
close  of  |he  last  year  1647,  in  addition  to  an.un- 
jsually  disturbed  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  Registrar-Geiieral's  report  makes  mention  of 
a  period  of  very  unusual  darkness,  whicll,  being 
concomitant  with,  the  epidemio  of  the  period, 
lends  some  ptobability  to  the  belief  entertained 

.  by  many  that  that  Was  due  U>  the  presence  of 
*dry  fog*  in  the  air. 

,  In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  qbservationtf  we 
have  avoided  intermingling  the  consequences  of 
dry  fogs  With  the  accounts  of  their  occurren^; 
purposely,  that  this  very  reinarkable  portion  of 
our  subject  might  stand  ontin  clearer  relief  in 
its  present  position.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  peculiar  dry  fog  to 
which  all  along  reference  has  been  made,  is 
almost  invariably  followed  by -the  breaking  forth 
of  disease.  Be  the  nature  of  the  disease  what  it 
mny,  it  exhibits  this  remarkable  peculiarity^  that 
it  attacks  the  lower,  animals  as  well  as  human 
beings ;  very  frequently  it  also  affects  vegetables. 
Let  us  support  our  position.    In  die  instance  of 


1557,  the  dry  fog  iiad  not  lasted  more  than  a  few 
<lay#,  when  a  malignant  epidemic  of  extrene 
violence  followed.  In^  France,  a  ragiBg  epide- 
mic eatatth  immediately  succeeded^  to  the  desM 
dry  fog  occurring  in  1775 ;  and  iu  Eogiud, 
horqes  and  dogs  died  in  great  numbers  before  it 
appeared  amongst  the  people.^  The  rennrb- 
ble^phenomenon  of  17.8^2-41  was  stili  more  ex- 
tensively productive  of  disease ;  ^  severe  epide- 
mic eatarrb*^n  other  words,  iiifloenzar-ucoBi- 
p^yingit.  -  Men  and  bmteft  were  alikesufferen. 
A  remarkable. fact  has  been  mentioned, thst at 
St.  Petersburg,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  fog, 
the  thermometer  suddenly  roee  thirty  degrees, 
and  the  very  next  momingf  as  if  the  aerial  poison 
only  required  an  elevated  temperature  to  act  ex- 
tensively ^d  immediately, /or^y/AousonJ  per- 
sons  If  ere  laid  up  with  infloeusa  \  Need  ve 
remind  bereaved  friends  and  relatives,  whoK 
heartrWoonds  seventeen  years  have  scarcdy 
heded,  of  the  dreadful  scourge  which  viiiled  m 
in  1  S3 1-^the'  Cholera  ?  It  has  been  a  eomraoa 
inistake  lafiBly  to  State  thxi  the  lain  great  attack 
of  epideinic  influenza  preceded  the  cholera;  tbe 
fact  being  jast. (he  reverse,  for  the  influenza  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  that  disorder.  Now,  tiie 
atmosphere  in  1831  has  been  already  commemo- 
rated as  being  pervaded  by  dry  fog,  and  we  beg 
to  submit  the  foUdwing  striking  fact.  Dr.  Pnwi, 
for  several  weekffi)efor&jthe  arrival  of  cholera  id 
the  metro|f>dis,  had  been  engaged  in  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  ^  atmosphere ;  and  oo 
oiie  particular  occasion  he  found  it  suddenly  t»- 
creased.  Surprised  at  the  result,  be  repeatoithe 
experiment ;  but  the  increase  was  still  manifesL 
Mxt  day^  the  first  case  of  epidemic  chden  was 
reported  in  the'metrbpolis,  and  from  that  time 
&e  disease '  continued  to  spread  oyer  the  M 
ci^.  influcaiza  suceeeded,  and  prostrated  half 
the  population,  eUmped  manafadtories,  shot  op 
shops,  and  eloMd  the  theatres.  It  is  sofficientiy 
remarkable  that  the  peculiar  dry  fog  which  ap- 
pe&rp  thus  evidently  to  have  l>een  oonceniedio 
the  proddelion  of  these  two  extensive  disordm. 
was  accompanied  (as  uauel)  with  -remarkaUe 
electric  ph^omena,  especially  a  brilliant  aenn 
bqrealis,  with  tornados  and  earlhquakest  aad 
with  the  outburst  of  a  new  volcanic  crater  in  ifcc 
sea,  near  3ieily.  Facts  of  a  remarkable  kiod 
have  been  addnced  to  prove  that  the  dry  ftgs  o^ 
1845-6  were  intimately  oonneeted  with  tl« 
potato  disease.    The  recent  epidemic— contf- 

*  The  observation  that  epidemics  in  the  humiQi^ 
are  often  preceded  by  diseases  among  domestic  anioa^^ 
is  of  ancient  date.  Homer  repres^ts  Apollo,  wk« 
aboBt  to  assail  the  Grecian  hos^  as  ooamieaciBg  vifi 
an  attadk  jipoik  inferior  aaimaU. 

On  mjales  and  dogs  at  first  his  rage  began: 
And  last  his  vengeful  arrows  hxeii  in  man. 
,  The  plague  in  London,  in.  1665,  according  to  Xe*^* 
was  preceded  by  a  murrain  among  the  cattle ;  and-  '^ 
at  least  one  instance,  the  yellow  fever  in  Philtdelpta 
Was  foreshadowed  by  ^  renaarkable  mortality  ia  '^ 
felintf  race. — ££d. 
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ponding  M  it  did  lit  every  nspect  with  the  symp- 
toms of  prerious  epidemic  catarrhs— there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  safely  to  be  atti:ibuted 
to  the  presence  of  ,a  similar  impurity  in  the 
8tmo9phere ;  and  it  is  interesting  (o  remember 
that  the  period  was  particularly  observed  to  ie 
marked  by  electric  disturbances,  and  one  or  two 
ma^ificent  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  inquiry.'  now  arises— can  science  offer 
any  explanation  to  ^ese  phenomena  T  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  proposed  by  mea  of  eminence. 
Lalaade  believed  the  gr^  haze  of  1783r8  to  be 
caused  by  the  developgient  of  a  laige  quantity  of 
electricity  in  a  hot  summer  succeeding  to  a  moist 
winter.  But  however  we  may  be  disposed  to 
admit  the  actual  existence  of  a  large  electric 
ehaige  in  tiiis  fog,  it  is  difficnlt  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  or  absence-  of  electricity  could  pro- 
duce, in  the  first  place,  an  alteration  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  remarkable  morbific  eonseqoenees 
of  dry  fog.  Othi^r  meteoiologists  believe  it  to 
have  larisen  from  metallie  en^anattons.  We  may 
partictdariy  ahude  to  the  ingenioas  ^eory  of  Dr. 
Piout,  developed  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
One  of  the  most  alarmingly  destructive  and  de- 
leterious gases  known  to  chemistry,  is  seleniuret- 
ted  hydr<^en)  a  compound  of  the  metal  selenium 
and  hydrogen  gas.  Berzelius  h^s  the  honour  of 
its  discovery ;  but  he  himself  experienced  the 
powers  of  this  agent  Allowing  a  minute  bubUe, 
as  large  as  a  pin* 8  htad^  to  enter  his  nostril,  he 
was  immediately  sensible  .of  a  violent  pain,  and 
aU  the  symptimi  i/  «  very  sewrs  caiarrA  ensued, 
and  iasted  for  some  dayii.  '  Now,*  says  Dr. 
Prout,  "* selenium  is  a  volcanic  product;  dry. 
fogs  are  preceded  by  volcanic  disCtirbances ;  is 
it,  therefore,  conceivable  4hat  some  conipoupd  of 
seleninrettedhydr<^en,  perhaps  with  ammonia, 
is  tlie  esnse  of  the  dry  fog,  or  at  anyrate  of  \\b 
disease-prodncing  qualities  V    - 

It  wiU  be  eonsidered  a  plepnasm  to  sliy  that 
the  subject  is  altogether  involved  in  deep  obscu- 
rity. Chepistry  confesses  its  ignorance,  aijd 
meteorology  acknowledges  the  same..  The 
writer  of  mis  article  has  paid  some  attendon  to 
the  question ;  but  it  appears  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  to  arrive  at  any  accu- 
rate decision  on  the  subject.  l%r  is  of  conse-^ 
queliee,  however,  to  observe  that  only  ignore 
ance  or  prejodiee  wlU  seek  to  confound  the 
haxiness  of  the  atinpsphere  polluted  by  smoke 
with  the  singular  phenomenon  in  question. 
The  streets  of  every  large  city  in  which  mineral 
coal  is  c4>nBumed,  are  always  more  or  less 
shrouded  in  a  pale  blue  veil ;  but  this  will  not 
be  confounded  with  the  dry  fog,  so  frequently 
the  messenger  of  death  to  a  country,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Journal, 
mentions  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  ))lue  haze 
mantling  over  distant  objects.  Humboldt,  and 
other  travellers  in  tropical  climates,  speak  of 
similar  phenomena,  alluding  to  them  as  contribn- 


tive  bf  a  peculiar  grace  to  tlie  laud0ca)[>e.  But 
this  appears  principally.due  to  the  presence  of 
aquegus  vapour  in  the  heated  air.  Such  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion  humbles  ns*  But  the 
position.it  compels  us  to  assume  is- the  rijg;ht  one 
after  all.  It  may  legitimately  stimulate  fresh 
inquiry*  while  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  elevate  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  haa  given  power  to  an 
instrument  bf  correction  so  terrible  in  operation, 
so  fearful  in  effects !     , 


PASSI0N  F0R.SUSOERT. 

Theodore  S.  Fay,  in  a  letter  to  the  Home 
Journal^  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  Dief- 
fenhach,  the  celebrated  German  Surgeon,  whose 
recent  death  has  been  deeply  regretted  by  scien- 
tific men: 

.-  He  was  a  small  man,  with  a  high^shriU  voice, 
and  nothing  externally  remarkable,  except  a  pair 
of  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  a  good  deal  of  dash 
and  style  in  dress  and  equipage.  His  thirst  was 
for  those  terrible  operations,  for  which  he  was  so 
celebrated.  Among  others,  this : — He  one  day 
saw  a  student  in  the  street,  with  some  unhappy 
excrescence  growing  out  of  his  head  or  neck, 
and  that  glistening  eye  once  fixed  on  the  poor 
fellow,  it  was  not .  possible  to  escape.  Dieffen- 
baeh  addressed  him,  and  proposed  to  operate  for 
nothing.  The  man  refused.  He  offered  a  bribe. 
In  vain,  J^e  described  the  probable  course  of  the 
deformity*.  It  would  lead  to  tormentsr— to  death 
perhaps.  The  student  in4iatiendy  replied, 
^''when  he  felt  the  approach  of  those  grave  in- 
conveniences,^ he  would  address  himself  to  the 
operator,  and  not  before.*'  Dieffenbach  left  him 
at  length,  and  the  young  ibllow  returned  to  his 
books,  pipe,  and  lecture,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
perseverance  of  his  formidable  enemy,  and  con- 
gratulating hiniself  upon  a  happy  escape.  But 
one  morning,  about  daybreak,  a  knock  at  his 
door  announced;  as  the  sleeper  supposed,  the 
boot  eleaner,  who  usually  came  at  that  hoar. 
He  arose,  unlocked  the  door, -and  lo  1  Diefien- 
baeh  stood  before  him,  with  those  supernatural 
eyest  and  four  stoi^t  niedical  students  iit  his  back. 

'«  We  have  qome  to  operate  upon  you !" 

«« No  !*'  cried  the  student. 

The  snrgeon  made  a  sign.  The  subject  was 
then  thrown  upon  the  bed  and  held  there  by  firm 
force.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  express  his 
sense  of  his  treatment,  by  certain  German  ex- 
clamations, when  his  frightful  infirmity  was 
whisked  off  from  him,  and  he  lay  a  month  or 
two  in  bed,  recovering  from  the  effects.  He 
did  fetover,  completely,  and  the  students,  the 
subordinate  agents  in  (his  offen^ve  transaction, 
declare  that  tlie  ungrateful  patient  was  no  sooner 
on  his  legs  again,  a  corrected  and  mended  man, 
than  he  went  and  sued  his  benefactor^-and  re 
covered  heavy  damages. 

Another  person  had  a  protuberance  upon  the 
end  of  his  tongue.    Up  to  a  certain  day  the 
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history  is  the  sama  as  the  preceding.  On  that 
day,  Dieffenbachi  having  received  a  final  negative 
to  all  bis  prayers  and  remonstrances,  requested 
at  least  one  farewell  look  at  the  beantiful  object 
of  his  desires.  The  unsuspecting  patient  put 
out  his  tongue,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
there  was  a  needle  through  it,  about  half  a  foot 
long,  retaining  it  immovably  in  its  place,  and 
cutting  short  ^11  expressions  of  disapprobation 
and  inefiectual  arguments.  The  happy  artist 
now  had  everything  his  own  way.  And  what 
his  own  way  was,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.   > 
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PHILADEU^HU,  SEVENTH  MONJH  g,  1848. 


The  present  number  .contains  the  concluding 
notice  of  our  correspondent  U.  M.,  respecting  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  As  we  are  about  to  take 
leave,  for  the  present,  of  this  remarkable  indivi- 
dual, the  edhor  may  be  indulged  with  a  few  part- 
ing words. 

In  what  has  been  or  may  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  dispcsitioa  to  indulge  in  that 
species  of  vanity'  which  leads  to  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  or  garnish  the  sepulchres  of 
the  righteous.  The  important  lessqn  taught  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  every  one  jengaged  in « religious 'and  philan- 
thropic labours.  Whetf  ye  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  yt>u,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants;  that  which  we  hare  done, 
was  our  duty  to  do.  ^  To  this  doctrine  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  no  stranger.  That  she' was  actuated  by 
an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  in  the  various 
labours  which  constituted  the  great  business  qf  her 
life,  in  promoting  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  most  degraded  portion  of  our 
race,  and  that  she  looked  to.  a  wisdom  superior  to 
her  own,  as  a  lamp  to  enlighten  her  path,' in  these 
arduous  and  complicated  engagements,  must  be 
evident  upon  a  hasty  inspection  of  her  diary.  That 
she  was  enabled  to  accomplish  more,  in  the  sphere 
wherein  she  was  principally  engaged,  than  any 
other  woman  who  ever  lived,  will  probably  be  ad- 
mitted byaJI  who  have  taked  the  paius  to  trace  her 
active  and  energetic^  career.  And  this  suocess 
may  be  considered  as  no  equivocal  evidence  of  the 
general  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  she 
acted.  : 

The  situation  in  which  she  was  placed;  the  asso- 
ciations by  which  she  was  surrounded,  the  service 
in  which  she  was  engaged,  And  the  agents  whom 
she  necessarily  called  to  her  aid,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  exterior  other  chairac- , 
.ter«  Her  labours  bringing  her  frequently  into  con- 
tact with  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex,  and  her 


miiBSion  of  love  leading  her  to  alhite  those  victims 
of  negligence  into  the  paths  of  rectitude,  by  hold- 
tngtip  to  their  view  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  rether 
than  by  denounc^i^g  the  terrors  of  the  law;  she  was 
unavoidably  led  to  look  for  and  discover  the  amiable 
traits  of  character^  and  to  strengthen  every  glim- 
mering of  .virtuous  resolution,  in  those  vrhom  she 
was  labouring  to  improve^  Her  frequent  and  inti- 
mate association^  in  her  philanthropic  labours,  witb 
persons  whose  habits  of  hfe  and  modes  of  thinking 
were  widely  different  from  her  Own ;  and  the  con- 
viction that  much  of  her  usefuhiess  must  depend 
upon  the  aid  of  such  hidividuals,  woflld  naturally 
lead  her-  to  dwell  upon  the  points  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  which  she  could  agree  with  her  friends 
and  coadjutors,  as  well  as  tl^ose  in  which  she  was 
cofistralned  to  dissent.  Hence  it  was  easy  for  her 
to  view  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  religions  pro- 
fessors of  other  persOasions^  with  an  apparent  or 
real  cbmplacency  of  which  it  is  difficult  forpemns 
of  different  mpntal  structure,  and  unaccastomei 
to  such  associations,  to  form  a  correct  conception. 
Whether  situated  as  she'was,  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  Friend,  she  did  not  sometimes  allow  this  com- 
placency too  Wide  a  range,  is  a  question  which  we, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  probably  bnt  im- 
perfectly qualified  to  decide  j  nor  is  a  decision  oa 
our  part  needful.  To  her  own  Master  let  her  stand 
accountable.  The  readers  of  her  life  may  proba- 
bly deduce  one  useful  lesson  from  it,  if  they  should 
be  led  to  a  serious  enquiry  whether  they  are 
lahourmg  aa  earnestly  as  she  was  toperfona  their 
daty  to  their  Creator  and  to  their  fellow  men. 


We  have  given  place  in  theprcysent  number  to  a 
notice,  considerably  abridged  from  the  narrative  of 
the  traveller,  to  whom^  we  ^re  indebted  for  it,  of 
the  remnant  of  the  ntftiye  tribes,  who  once  occnpied 
the  country  which  we  claim  ar  our  own.  Ths 
present  condition  of  these  once  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  w^o  can.  feel  for  tho  sufferings  and 
privations  of  our  fellow  men.  Little  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  one-third  of  the  life  oi  an  an- 
tediluvian, these  people  were  the  undisputed  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  from  the  Mexican  gulf  to  the 
northern  bay  ]  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  But  these  sons  of  the  forest,  like  the  forests 
themselves,  ajid  the  game  oti  which  they  relied 
for  support,  have  disappeared  before  the  march  of 
the  white  man.  It  is  reported  that  ian  Indian,*  when 
beholding  the  comet  of  1682,  was  asked  the  meao- 
ing  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  that  he 
replied,  it  indicated  that  the  Indians  would  melt 


«  This  is  related  by  Jacob  Taylor  in  ooe  of  his 
ahnanacsy  printed  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago. 
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away,  and  the  oouatry  be  odGii|>ied  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent race  of  men.  This  prophecy,  whether  real 
or  fictitfouB,  is  in  the  way  of  fulfilment.  But  the 
means  of  its  Accomplishment  involve  a  heavy  load 
of  lesponsibifity  upon  their  successors.  Experi- 
ence sufficiently  proves  that  an  lincivilized  people 
cannot  long  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
highly  oivilzed  nation  3  aind  if  we  would  preserve 
that  noble  race  from  uttej  extinction/ it  must  be 
>  done  by  extending  to  Xhem^he  blesnnga  of  civiiU- 
Kition  and  Christianity.  There  are  comparatively 
few  who  are  properly  qualified  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  jpagau  tribes  j  but  every  true  Christian  is  pre- 
pared, and  required  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  the 
gospel  in  his  life  and  conduct  If  our  pagan  neigh- 
bours could  se^  in  th^ir  intercourse  with  Christiab 
professors,  the  genuine  fruits  of  .the  gospel  spirit; 
this  could  scarcely  fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
truths  of  the  Chrijitian- religion:    And  Christianity, 


wherever  it  has  been  embraced,  .has  always 
operated  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  progress  of 
civilization. 


The  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, was  abridged  from  the  London  Friehd.^  The 
notice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  DulJlin  was  ob- 
tained from  the  British  Friend,  printed  at  Glasgow. 
It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  f  u  rnish  our  readers  wit  h  a  more  particular  account 
of  that  meeting. 

Dicn.— Suddenly,  at  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,dn 
the  17th  ult..  agea  ^1  yeses,  Aachel  W.,  wife  of 
David  K»  Akin,  a  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly 
Ikleeting. 


CONDITION  OF  TB^  INDIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

When  our  friend  Thomas  Wells  was  in  this  city 
last  fall,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  native  tribes  re- 
siding in  New  York  and  Canada)  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  requested  him  to  transmit,  when  conveni- 
ent, some  account  of  the  condition  and. prospects 
of  those  people,  as  tkey  shouki  appear  in  his  view. 
In  conformity  .with  this  request  a  oommunioation 
iias  been  received  from  the  aboye-meotioned 
Friend,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  below;> 

At  Ooeida,in  Madison  Co.,  about  l£0  natives 
reside,  chiefly  an  two  tracts  situated  two  or  three 
miles  from  each  other.  About  eight  yean;  ago, 
the  Indian  lands  at  that  place  were  surveyed  by 
the  legislature,  and  assigned  to  the  people  in 
severalty,  amoonttng  to  about  74  acres  to, each 
iadi V  idual.  Many  of  them  sol  d  their  possessions 
and  removed  to  Canada  and.  other  places,  where 
they  joined  other  tribes,  v  Those  who  regain 
and  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  are  improving 
their  farms,  erecting  comfortable  dwellings,  and 
planting  orchards  of    excell^n^  fruit;.      Their 


farms  are  estimated  from  71  to  75  acresi  amount- 
ing eoliectivdy.to  nearly  700  acres,  on  which 
they  raise  a  sufficient  sopj^y  for  th^ir  own  con- 
sumption, and  something  to  spare.  They  have 
about  fifty  children  of.  an  age  to  attend  school : 
and  a  pious  female,  of  the  Methodist  persnasion, 
Jias -conducted  a  school  during. part  of  the  year, 
in  which  about  thirty  children  and  sixteen  adults 
have  received  instruction.  They  have  a  meeting 
house  erected  by  the  Methodists,  and  a  mission- 
ary visits  ^  them  pnoe  in  two  '  or  three  weeks. 
They^  have  several  church  members,  and  one 
native  preacher  among  them. 

Friends,  during  several  years,  employed  a 
family  to  instruct  these  people  in  tlie  arts  of 
civilized  life ;  and  the  natives  still  remember 
their  labours,  and  regret  their  withdrawal. 

The  Onandagos  reside  in  the  county  of  tha$ 
name,  and  their  present  number  may  be  esti- 
mated at  300.     Their  remaining  possessiona 
include  about  84  miles  square,  which  they  hold 
in  common,  each  individual  cultivating  whatever 
portion  he  pleasee,  provided  he  does  not  en- 
croaeh  on  his  neighbours.    Their  lands  are  said 
to  be  pretty  well  cultivated;  and  they  have  a 
tolerable  supply  of  catde,  iiorses,  sheep,  and 
farming  utensils.     A  number  of  women  among 
the  Onandagos  are  native  Oneidas,  who  have 
appropriated  the  produce  of-  the  sale  of  their 
lands  to  the  erection  and  furniture  of  their  present 
d  welUnga.    Among  them  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  oomlbrt  might  lead  a  stranger  to  forget 
that  he  was  travelling  through  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion.     Thiey  have  upwards  of  one   hundred 
young  persons  requiring  education.    The  State 
of  New  York  has  buiU  them  a  school  house, 
and^ppropriated  $200  a  year  towards  support- 
ing a  school.     But  the  Indians,  kte'  divided  into 
two  parties — Christians  and  Pagans-^^-between 
w;hom  a  spirit  of  ahtniosity,  quitfe  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  education,  prevails.    Friends 
formerly  laboured  among  these  people,  instruct* 
i'ng  their  youn^  men  in  farming  and  mechanical 
trades,  and  the  girls  in  sewing,  spinning  and 
knitting.    These  labours  have  been  discontinued 
during  a  number  of  years  past,  yet  there  are  still 
to  be  fouud  at  their  former  residence,  a  number 
of  spinning  wheels,  and  about  fifty  copies  of 
John's  Gospel  history,  printed  in  the  English 
and  Mohawk  languages.    Th^e  books  appear 
to  have  lain  neglected  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
The  Me|hG|dists.are  labouring  among  them,  and- 
have  about  sixty  church  members* 

The  pagan  party  are  in  the  practice  of  burning 
9  white  dog  annually,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.  This  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  imperfect  information' 
respecting  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  received  from 
the  white  people. 

The  Cataraugiis  reservation,  containing  about 
5jk  miles  square,  is  occupied  by  Senecas,  Cayu- 
gas,  Onandagos,  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
ambtinting  collectively  to  nearly^  three  thousand. 
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of  whom  the  Senedas  and .  Oityagas  eompose 
much  the  largest  part.  The  land  there  is  held 
ia  commoiu  each  individual  holding  by  tempo^ 
rary  oecopaney. .  They  conaiet  of  275  fanities, 
«nd  Uieir  farms  are  estimated  froni  fire  acres  to 
two  hundred.  This  land  appears  under  pretty 
good  cultivation«  and  produces  a  supply  more^ 
Sian  adequate  to  their  consumption.  They  have 
orchards  of  well  selected  fruit,  and  not  \w  th^n 
thirty^it  frame  houses,  numbers  of  them  newly 
-erected  by  Indiao  carpenters.  Their  farms  are 
supplied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  horses, 
cattle,  d&c,  wi^  a  considerable  number  ^fwafions. 
They  have  seventeen  men  who  follow  mechani- 
cal employments,  viz. :  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  tanners,,  and  wagon-makers^  and 
twenty  #ho  are  capable  of  nsins  the  pen  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  .  They  nave  nad  among 
them  two  ^clioc^,  conducted  by  the  Pieshy- 
terians,  and  one  boarding  school,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Hieksite  society.  In  thi4  school 
the  mimber  of  pupils  average  twenty-four ;  and 
the  teacher  is  a  pious  female  of  th6  Methodist 
persuasion,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  iier  pupils. .  The  girls  are  instnicied 
in  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  &c.  A  school 
house  has  been  recently  erected  therC)  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  State^  and  funds  provided, 
from  the  same  sonrce^for  supporting  the  school. 

Th^  Presbyterians  have  two  congregations  on 
^is  reservation,  and  a  number  of  dhurch  mem- 
bers. Their  meeting  houses  are  neat  fratoe 
buildings,  erected  by  nativo  workraeui  ftnd  at  the 
cost  of  the  Indians. 

Th^  Committee  appointed  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Frieods,  hold  a  farm  of  about 
400  acres  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  reservation,  but 
have  no  person  employed  there  to  attend  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives.  Some  of  those  people 
expressed  a  desire  that  Friendi  of  Philadelphia 
should  open  a  Manual  Labour  School  among 
diem. 

The  Indians  on  the  Alleghany  are  supposed 
to  number  about  900^  of  whom  800  are  Senecasi 
They  consist  of  about  150  families.  . Their ^ 
.principal  reservation  extends  Along  the  river, 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line,  upwards,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-two  miles.  The  width  is  generally 
Qne  mile,  with  the  river  in  the-  middle :  yet 
through  "^  part  of  its  length  the  width  is  con- 
mderably  greater.  On  this  reservaliQn  the  land 
is  held  in  common, each  individual  being  allowed 
to  occupy  whatever  portion  he  may  improve  and 
cultivate. 

Besides  this  reservation,  there  is  a  tract  on 
tiie  river  a  few.  milee  soutb  of  the  New  York 
line^- which  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Compianter,  a  w^ll  known  Seneca 
chief.  This  tract,  consisting  of  040  acres,  is 
not  the  property  of  the  nation,  but  is  held  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  grtotee. 

Fifty  families  on  this  river  are  living  in  frame 
houses,  a  number  of  which  have  been  erected 


within  the  last  fire  years.  Tliese  are  genenUy 
larger  and  .better  finished  than  those  of  an  older 
date. .  The  fpmiture  and  apparent  neat&ess  of 
many  of  these  habitations,  exhibit  an  air  of  com* 
fort  not' commonly  found  among  the  aborigines 
of  our  country.  Their  improved  condition  is 
fairly  traced  to  the  labours  of  Friends  and  the 
Presbjterian  missionaries. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing have  a  farm  of  six  or  seven  hundred  aeres 
adjoining  ^is  reservation^  on  which  are  ereded 
a  good  dwelling  houses  two  frame  bams,  and  two 
tenant  houses.  The  Tunessaesa  Creek  fioving 
through  this  farm.  Friends  have  erected  on  it  a 
griat  and  saw  mill,  which  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  advantage  of  the  natives.  A  Friend, 
Ebenezer  Worthy  has  been  several  years  nse- 
iully  and  acceptably  employed  at  this  station,  in 
superintending  the  Indian  interests.  Two  schools 
are  usually  kept  in  operation  under  his  guardian- 
ship. One  of  *which  he  mostly  teaches  himsdi 
As  the  permanent  improvement  of  these  people 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  progress  of  the 
females  indomestic  economy,  the  committee  hare 
been  for  some  lime  desirous  to  procure  the  8e^ 
vices  of  a  weU  qualified  Friend  and  his  wife,  in 
(he  instruction  of  the  native$  on  this  resecTation. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  above-mentioned, 
there  are  usually  two  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbyterians,  si&pported  by  funds  appropriated 
by  the  general  government. 
^  As  the  river  ilow9  through  tfiis  reserratioii, 
th^ughput  its  whole  le];)gth,  it  gives  vitality  to 
an  active  commerce,  particularly  in  lumber;  and 
many  of  the  Indian  men  are  induced  to  engige 
in  rafling  timber  down  the  river,  to  fhe  negleet 
of  their  slower,  but  surer,  agricultural  conccnis. 
The  river  furnishing  a  number  of  valuable  water 
powers,  they  are  commonly  occupied  by  white 
people,  whose  society  and  example  are  generaBj 
more  likely  to  inculcate  the  vices,  than  to  promote 
the  improvements  of  civilized  life.  Yet  amidst 
all  discouragements  and  difficulties,  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  these  people  by  Friends  and 
others,  has  evidently  bel?n  productive  of  very 
import:^nt  improvements. 

The  Tuscaroras,  in  number  about  three  hns' 
dred,  reside  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario, 
Niagara  Co.,  and  possess  a  tract  of  more  thai 
sit  thousand  aciBs»  which  b  held  in  common. 
Some  have  upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  winter 
wheat,  and  twenty  of  spring  wheat,  besides  other 
small  grains.  Their  farms,  ^held  of  cowse  by 
simple  occivpancy,  ate  supposed  to  average  forty 
acres,  though  some  of  them  extend  to  two  hn»- 
dred.  Their  buildings,  some  of  which  are  of 
respectable  character,  are  the  work  of  die  natiTes. 
Their  stock  and  farming  utensils  indicate  a  ««• 
ditiOn  far  above  the  usual  poverty  of  Indians* 
But  the  women  appear  much  less  advanced  ii 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  the  men.  Tb* 
.  Presbyterians  have  been  labouring  among  th* 
tribe  for  iM  least  fifty  years,  and  have  now  sixty 
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church  members,  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  there  are  no  pagans  among  fhem. 

The  Tpnawandos,  residing  in  Genessee  Co., 
are  esUmated  at  450,  and  occupy  a  reservation 
of  19,800  acres.  This  reservation,  it  mav  be 
remembered;  was  conveyed  to  the  Ogden  Com- 
pany in  the  compulsory  treaty  of  1838,  and  the 
cession  confirmed  by  the  stapplementary  treaty 
of  1842.  But  the  Tonawando  chiefs  refused  to 
mga  the  latter  treaty  or  accpt  the  proffered  payr 
ment :  and  the  people  appear  disposed  to^retain 
possesiBion  of  the  8oil4]ntil  forced  to  abandon  it. 
They  are  of  course  in  ?i  veiry  unsettled  condition« 
and  little  iinprofement  can  noiir  be  reasonably 
estpectcd  an)ong  them*  They  are  afraid  to  see 
a  stranger,  lest  his  object  should  be  to  promote 
their  expulsion  from  (heir  precarious  pos- 
sessions. 

The  Baptists  had  a  Manual  Labour  Boarding 
School  in  successful  operafton  anipng  the  To- 
nawandotffor  twienly  years,  in  which  about  eight 
hundred  young  persons  of  both  sexes  were  pre- 
pared for  nsefulnesi)  in  civil  and  religious  society. 
A  number  of  those  who  Were  educated  at  this 
seminary,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  were,  distinguished  for  their 
manners  and  intelligence.  But  this  school  is 
now  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  Ogden  claims.  In  closing  thie 
exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  native  tribes,  a 
few  facts  were  supplied  from  the  editor's  own 
personal  knowledge,  he  having  been  ^  nmhber 
of  years  conversant  with  the  Indian  concerns. 

THEl  YEARLY  MJIETING  OF  LOITDON. 

That  body  convened  on  Fourth  day,  the  24lh  of 
5th  month.  The  number  in'  attendance  in*  the 
Men's  Meeting  was  rather  siAaller  than  usual, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  la^e  season  of 
commercial  distress,  and  the  uncommon  prevalence 
of  disease.  The  same  difference  was  not  ob- 
servable in  the  Women's  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  Second  day,  the  22d,  at  which  time  onr  Friends 
John  and  Martha  Yeardley  were^  liberated,  in  con- 
formity with  a  certificate  granted  by  Grace  Church 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by  London 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
German  colonies  in  South  Russia,  especially  the 
Crimea,  and  to  the  countries  of  Brandenbui^ 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  together  with  some  parts  of, 
Switzerlaud,  Frances  and  Belgium. 

Fourth  dtKy  Jlfomtnj^.— «EpistIes  from  Ae 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  as  lisual. 
In  the  Epistle  from  New  York;  the  disuse  of 
slave  produce  was  ireferred  to»  as  a  great  means 
o€  overthrowing  the  system  of  slavery.  But 
little  notice  was  taken  in  the  other  American 
Epistles  of  any  progress  in  their  eflGorts  towards 
negro  emancipation  in  the    respective   states. 


Reference  waf  madebya  Friend  to  thisxymission, 
in  which  our  Friends  m  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  do  themselves  justice,  considering  how 
ipuch  activity  on  this  great  qoestiorT  has  been 
manifosted  amongst  them,  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the- Epistles.  This  remark  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ja  testimony  to  the  value  of  that 
righteous  coneetn,  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  which  the  Society  has 
Ao  long  cherished.  It  is  a^  concern  which  has 
never  inteifered  with  (he^ireligious  progress  and 
health  of  the  church ;.  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  individuals  amongst 
us  have  been  aroused  to  their  own  spiritual  in- 
tereiBts,  in  connection  with  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  die  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The 
speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Meeting 
would  stand  open  to  any  opportunity  that  might 
offer,  for  testifying  its  continued  exertsise  on 
account  of  the  Mrickedness  and  the  sufferings 
ipcident  to  slaviery  and  the  slave-trade. 

•^«rfioQn.*— George  Btaeey  was  aJ)pointed 
Clerk,  and  John  Pease  and  William  Tanner, 
Assistants.  The  answers  io  thev^queries  were 
commenced  with  this  sitting,  and  continued  until 

Fifik'^ay  afternoon. — ^The  consideration  of 
the  religious^  state  of  the  Society  was  entered 
into  at  the  afternoon  sitting,,  «id  a  General 
Epistle  agreed  to  be  issued.  Advice  wae 
extended  from  several  Friends,,  relative  to 
the  attendance  x>f  our  Meetings ;  and  the  great 
cause  pointed  out,  of  ^e  ileficiencies  which  exist 
in  this  and  othei^  particulars,  in  the  union 
amongst  us  of  tliOse  wha  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  come  under  the  transforming  power  of 
the  Divine  spirit. 

A  letter  from  our  aged  Friend,  William  Gun- 
dry,  of  Calne,  was  read  at  the  condusion  of  the 
morning  sitting.  This  Friend  has  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  50  years,  with  one  exception, 
but  is  inow  confined  to  his  home  in  consequence 
of  bodily  infirmity.  The  letter  chiefly  bore 
upon ,  tv^o  points,  the  Ovila  of  party  spirit,  and 
the  benefit  of  fully  acting  out  our  principles  of  a 
simple,  spiritual  Christianity,  in  all  their  ramifi- 
cations. It  was  very^acoeptable  to  the*  Meeting. 
^  S^ixth  d^y  Afternoon — Was  occiipied  with  a 
further  consideration  ^  the  state  of  the  Society. 
The  cases  of  exception  to  the  Sixth  Query, 
chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Meeting,  and 
much  pertinent  counsel  was  uttered  in  reference 
iko  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  spirit 
of  money  ^eulation.  Some  of  die  reported 
cases  belong  no  doubt  to  the  ordinary  catalogue 
Of  failures ;  some  have  fallen  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,' and  though  there  may  not 
have  always  been  that  amount  of  careful 
invcfstigfttion,  forethought,  and  diligent  seeking 
of  the  best  guidance  that  there  might  have  been, 
are  cases  to  which  we  should  scarcely  go  so-  far 
as  to  attach  the  character  of  blame;  but  there  is 
a  third  class,  consisting  of  those  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  limitations  of  trnth,  and  plunging 
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into  the  current  of  eaccitemetit  around  them,  have 
brought  ruin  upon  themselves/ and  I088  and  suf- 
fering upon  others.  All  men  are.  not  equally 
gifted  for  commercial  transactions;  bul  even 
where  the  intellect  is  less  powerful  and  the  judg- 
ment less  sound  than  in  others,  there  is  granted 
to  those  who  seek  it,  a  .Festraining,  dhrecting 
wisdom,  a  wisdom  which  has,  over  and  over 
again  in  bur  Socie^r,  preserved  .  the  simple- 
hearted  from  reproach. 

Amongst  the.  other  points  of  Christian  conduct 
which  claimed  attention,,  may  he  named  that  of 
Reading.  In  the  advjce  which  was  in^parted  on 
this  head,  the  error  of  indiscriminate  reading 
was  pointed  out,  and  a]so  of  not  allowing  su^ 
ficient  time  for  that  kind  which  edifies  the  soul; 
the  perusal  of  '*  Friends!  books*'  was  particularly 
recommended,  and  especially  the  promotion  of 
such  reading,  amongst  apprentices  and  others 
who  are  not  resident  .under  the  parental  roof. 
Just  stress  was  also  laid  upon  the  harm  which 
the  minds  of  young  persons  in  the  present  day 
suffer  from  works-  of  **  wit  and  humous,"  in 
which  common  and  religious  subjects  are  placed 
in  a  ridiculous  light.  . 

Seventh  day  Morning. — ^In: the. course  of  a 
protracted  discussion,  wnich  occupied  nearly  the 
entire  sitting,  we  were  particularly  gratified  by 
some  seniiments  which  were  uttered  00  the 
subject  of  unity  in  the  Church.  Oh  the* nature 
of  a  Christian  church,  it  was  observed,  that 
where  there  is  the  bond  of  love  to  the  one  Divine 
Head,  an  acceptance  of  the  same  great  religious 
principles,  and  the  belief  that  those  principles 
lead  into  the  same  practices,  there  a  church  may 
beeaid  to  exist — sl  part  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Our  own  Yearly  Meeting  was  agitated  at  an 
early  period  by  the  question  of  what  an  oath  is, 
in'  what  the  ground  of  our  testimony  against 
swearing  really  consists.  ^  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  the 
patience  which  Friends  exercised  towards  one 
another  was  rewarded^  by  an  eventual  union  of 
sentiment.    <  . 

Some  .very  inlerestinff  considerations  were 
thrown  before  the  Meetmg,  upon  the  position 
which  we  hold  in  the  world  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, and  our  dut^  in  respect  of  it«  It  ha?  been 
in  accordance  with  the  Will  of. our  Heavenly- 
Father,  that  in  these  present  times  there  should 
be  a  great  advancement  in  knowledge  and  science, 
and  in  every &tng.  that  relates  ta  tlie  concerns  of 
this  life*  And  aiong  with  this  advance  via  what 
pertains  to  the  present  wprid,  there  is  al&p  a 
greater  enlightenment  in  spiritual  matter^ ;  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  aa  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  men  have  become  wiser,  they  have 
b^un  to  regard  aa  true  .many  of  those  views  and 
practices  which  were  adopted  two  centuries  ago 
by  a  comparatively  few  unlearned. and  ignorant 
men.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
views  and  practices  have  not  *'  turned  to  their 
advocates  for  »  tetiintony/^  and  that  therefore 


we  as  Friends  cannot  form  a  union  with  others 
on  the  same  ground  as  we  could  ot)ierwise  do. 
In^  any  Alliance  we  may  fprm  for  mocal  and  re- 
ligious objects,  it  is  of  vital  consequence  tout, 
not  \f)  sacrifice  a  tittle  of  iainy  of  our  teslimonies, 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  resulis  however  impoii- 
ant, 

.  .third  day  Morning.-^The  selected  miouttt 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufieringa  brought  a  variety 
of  business  before  us  hi  this  and. the  sgoceediug 
sitting.  A  letter  of  counsel,  and  sympathy  was 
read,  addressed  to  the  members  of  ouip  Society  ia 
foreign  parts..  There  are  about  150  of  this  class 
scattered  in.Europe,vA:ustralia^  and  parts  of  Asia. 
At  the  request  of  some  Friends,  it  was  directed 
.that  copies  of  -the  Epistle  »hould  be  sent  down 
to  the  Monthly  Meetings;  but  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings .  is  to  take  charge  of  forwarding  it  tu 
the  parties  addi^essed,  and  to-  other  individuals 
abroad  who  have  been  connected  with  as.  lih 
terestii^g  reports  on  Indian  afiairs  from  some  of 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  at  this 
or  the. afternoon  sitting.  A  minute  on  the  Slave- 
trade  and  Slavery  was  read.  The  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  preferred  leaving  it  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  petitioi]  Parliamtot  npon  t^is  subject, 
if  the  Way  should  open.  An  aQimaied  discussion 
ensued^  on  the  nature,  of  such  petition.  The 
Meeting  was  united  in  a  strong  feeling  of  duty  in 
regard  tQ  the  public  expression  at  dtis  time,  of 
our  convi|;tions  against  the  sin  of  the  Slave-trade 
and  of  Slavery;  but  considerable  diversity  of 
sentiment  was  exhibited,  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
ask  the  legislature  to  do  in  the  matter.  The 
object  proposed  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
viz.,  the  prohibitioii  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils,  did  not  meet  with  general  concurrence, 
some  regardiqg  it  as  a  compcooiise  of  principle, 
to  ask  for  the  exclusion  of  one  article  of  slave- 
produce  only ;  and  others  maintaining  that  the 
legal  prohibition  of  sfave  sugar  would  be  wholly 
inoperative  towards  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the 
extinction  or  diminution  of  the  Slave-trade.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  Friends  to  abstain  from  aU 
atticles  of  slave-production,  and  forcible  reasons 
were  advanced  for  this  sacrifice.  It  was  thought 
toQ  by  some  who  spoke,  that  we  cannot  consist- 
ehtly  approach  the  l^islature,  for  the  exclosion 
of  any  of  the  productions  of  unrequited  labour, 
until  we  have  done  all  in  our  pqwer,  as  indir 
vidUals,  to  substitute  for  them  free-labour  articles. 
'A  Committee  was  eventually  appointed  to  con- 
eider  the  subject,  and  if  they  should  see  fit,  to 
bring  in  the  draft  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Comnvons  on  the  general  Question,  care  beii^ 
taken  in  praying  for  legislative  interference,  that 
our  testimony  against  the  use  of  armed  vessels 
should  be  fully  set  forth.  The  Committee,  made 
report  to  a  subsequent  sitting  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  a  petition  for.  the  adopiioo  of 
the  Meeting,  but  recommended  that  the  subject 
should  be  left  to  the  watchfh}  oversight  of  the 
Meeting  for  Suffering9t  which  was  ^kgreed  to. 
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The  rejport  of  the  Boqk  Depository- was  ac- 
companied with  hiformalion  as  to  some  donations 
of  Friends*  book»  which  have  been  made,  es- 
pecially to  the  Qnarterly  Meetings  in  Indiana. 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  books  to 
preaeQt^  to  public  libraries,  and  for  copies  of 
Penn's  Jfo  Cross  Jfo  Crdvm^  which  ^re  printed 
for  gratuitoo»  cirettlation  amongst  person^,  not 
members  of  our  Society,  firpm  the  legacy  of  a 
Friend.  Friends  were  also  advised  to  see  that 
their  libraries  are  well  snpplied  with  our  ap- 
proved writings,  especially  With"  Georfe  Fox's 
journal.  Several  works  recently  published  by 
t)^e  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  repommended 
to  the  attention  of  Friends.  Thef  are:  A  new 
edition  of  the  Sdedion  from  Gwge  Fox'i 
Epistles;  A  Letter  of  S.  Crisp,  addressed  to 
Friends  everywhere ;  Account  of  the  Sluveryof 
Friends  in  Barhary;  and  a  volume  of  Tracts  on 
Doctrine,  &c.  On  the  suggestion  of  some 
Friends,  it  was  agreed  that  a  grant  of  ^150,  or 
thereabouts,  mighl  be  allowed  to  Friends  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  aid  of  suits  at  law  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty  to  coloured ,  person^.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  has  recognized'  the  efforts  of  our 
American  Friends  in  this  way  for  thirfy  or  forty 
years ;  and  (he  reduced  number  of  our  ny embers 
in  the  Stale  above  bientioned,  haa  rendered  them 
unable,  of  late,  \x^  raise  the  funds  Fcquisite  for 
prosecuting  this  work  of  mercy. 


ter  of  national  custom,  ^nd  is  of.no  legal  or  reli- 
gious significance.  It  was  also  concluded  to 
discontinue  the  cpsiom  of  appointing  one  or  two 
Friends,,  as  evelrseefs,  to  attend  at  the  house 
where^the  marriage  entertainment  takes  place. 
It  was  considered  that,, where  good  order  is 
likely  to  be  maintained^the  appointment  is  need- 
less, and  that  the  deviations  in  our  Society  at  the 
present  day  consist  in  superfluous  dress  and  en- 
tertainment, rather  thah  in  unseemly  demeanour, 
or  intpmperapc'e,  which  have  declined  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  It  was  also  sng^stp 
ed,  that  no  neeessity  exists  for  suph  oversight, 
that  is  not  quite  as  incumbent  on  any  i^rdinaiy 
social  occasiop.  > 

On  Sixth-day  evenings  at  the  last  sitting,  the 
epistles  prepared  hy  the  various  sub-committees 
were  read  and  adopted. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  DUBLIN. 
This  meeting  assenfbled  on  the  Second  day,  the 
let  of  pth  month.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
nearly  as  usnaL  Two  Friends  in  the  ministry, 
from  England,  viz.,  Richard  T.  Foster  and  James 
Jessup,  were  present.  The  paucity  of  En^ish 
Friend*  was  viewed  as  rather  remarkable*.  The 
epistles  from  ^he  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  and 
from  those  in  America,  were  read,  and  referred  as 
usnal  to  a  committee. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  proposed 
some  changes  in  the  rules  respecting  Appeals 
and  Marriages,  which,  af\er  some  deliberation, 
were  agreed  to.  The  Committee,  whether  Of 
the  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting,  appointed  to 
decide  an  appeal,  Is  po  longer  to  be  appointed  in 
the  open  meeting.  It  is  to  cofisist  of  thirty-two 
representatives  from  the  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
meetings  not  appealed  against;  or,  if  there  be 
not  ao  niany  representatives,  the  number  is  to  be 
made  up  by  appointment  from  amongt>ther  suita- 
ble Friends  then  present*  Other  small  altera- 
tions in  eases  of  appeals  were  chtefiy  approxi- 
mations to  the  English  irules  regulating  such 
matters. 

In  accomplishing  a  marriage^  the  woman  is 
now  to  sign  her  own  name,  not  that  of  her  hus- 
band, as  hithertb.  This  innovation  excited  un- 
easiness in  some  mhids,  until  it-  was  stated,  that 


THE  EPISTLE  FROM  THE  YEARLY  MEETING, 

Held  in  London^  hy  adjournments^  from  tlie 
2^th  of  the  Fifth  Month  to  the  td  of  the 
Sixth  Month,  inclusive,  XSiB* 

To   TB^    QUARTflRLY,  AND   MoNTHLY   MEETINGS 

OF  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 

ELSEWHERE.  ^ 

Dear  Frietidsi — In  comlnz  together  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church;  we 
have  been  Brought  low  under  a  setise  of  our 
manifold  shortcomings :  but,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  been  conn 
forted  together  in  Him ;  our  strength  has' been 
renewed,  our  faith  and  hope  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  our  hearts  have  been  warmed  with 
love  one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  our 
dear  absent  brethren  eyeiy where. 
'  The  answers  to  the  queries  annually  brought 
up  to  this  Meeting  are  designed  to  laj  before, 
ue  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
especially  to  show  how  far  our  members  are 
faithful  in  the  suppoH  of  (^r  various- Christian 
testimonies;  On  this  occasion,  as  in  former 
years,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  which  they  furnish  on 
these  important  particulars.  But  whilst  thus 
entering  into  the  details,  we  have  also  been  led 
to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Tbese  testimonies  concern  the  several  branches 
of  n  religious  life  and  converBation;  and  the 
queries  which  relate  to- them  m9j  be  all  in- 
cluded in  one  comprehensive  inquiry,  What  is 
the  state  of  the  tree  ?  Jf  ihe  tree  -be  corrupt, 
the  fruit  must  be  evil ;  if  the  tree  be  good,  tne 
fruit  will  be  good  alto.  Htfve  we,  dear  friends, 
known  that  change  of  heart  whereby  the  tree 
beconies  good,  and  without  which  it  js  impoasi- 
ble  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  d'the  Spirit?  Have 
we,  through  repent«n(;e  towajfd  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  experienced  a 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  ririiteon»> 


the  aignature  on  such  occasions  is  merely  a  mat- 1  jieasl    Are  we  united  unto  Christ,  the  true 
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vine  ?  Do  we  know  the  operation  of  the  Holy. 
Spirit  in  the  ^  soul,  even  ^as  the  sap  circulates 
through  the  branch ;  and  are  we  willing  to  be 
subject  to  its  quickening,  renovating  and  re- 
straining influence  in  our  daily^life?  These  are 
solemn  inquiries,  in  which  we  are  deeply  con- . 
cerned-  May  they  be  brought  home  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  otte  of  us. by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth ' 

The  primitive  believers  in  Christ  are  de*' 
scribed  as  <<  walking  in  the  fear  9/  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  HoTy  G4)o^>'  The 
fear  of  Grod,  which  thus  marked  the  disci  pled'  at 
the  beginning,  was  also  an  eminent  character- 
istic 01  the  religious  experience  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Truth  :  they  were  made  to  tremble 
before  the  Lord,  under  the  sense  of  their  own 
corruption  in  the  fall,  and  of  Kis  holiness;  and 
wiien  brought,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to 

Krtake  of  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing,  this 
iy  reverence  and  awe  dwelt  with  increasing 
power  upon,  their  spirits,  kept  them  in  watch- 
fulnesa  and  tenderness,  and  in  a  remarkable 
manner  accompanied  tKe  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  for  services  in  the  Church.- 
Abtndant  are  the.  evidences  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  df  the  blessed  effects  of  this  fear  of 
ike  Lord,  in  preserving,  against  temptation,  and 
in  giving  a  practical  sense  that  God  is  every- 
where present,  and  knoweth  even  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of .  the  heart*  It  is  not  the  fear  in 
which  there  is.  bondage;*  it  is  a  filial  fear,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  love  in  which  the 
child  of  the  Lord  breathes  the  language  of 
adoptidn,-^Abba,  Father !  It  grows  with  his 
growth ;  aad  the  further^  bis  advancement  in 
Christian  experience,  the  morc^  place  wiU  it 
have  in  his  heart,  the  more  powerful  and  con-, 
stant  will  be  its  influence  over  his  actions^  his 
words,  and .  iiis  ve^y  thoughts.  As  hie  comes^ 
through  faithfulness  to  the  teachings  of  >the 
Holy  Spirit,  to .  be  qqick  of .  understanding  in 
this  fear,  what  carefulness  does  it  work  in  him! 
not  only  restraining  him  from  the  abuse,  bat 
limiting  him  in  the  use  of  outward  things :  it 
leads  to  a  vigilant  discharge  of  his  stewardship 
of  time,  of  talents  and, of  substance ;  the  pur- 
suits of  business^  of  intellect,  and  of  taste,  will 
be  subject  to  its  holy  restraints.       . 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  and  with  a 
€0lnpreh^B8ive  view>  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  law,  we.are  brougbt  to  the  Christian 
standttd  of  truthfulness  ^nd  simplicity  in  lan- 
guage, and  of  plainness  and  self-denial  in 
clothing,  in  furniture,  and  i^  deportment;  and, 
as  becometK  men  professing  godiine^  we  are 
led  out  of  a  conformity  to  the  varying  faishions 
of  the  day,  and  restrained  from  the  pursuits  of 
music  and  ^ncing,  from  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  from  vain  sports  and  other  frivolous 
and  hurtful  amusemcfnts  of  the  world.  Suffer 
then,  we  beseech  you,  the  word  of  exhortatioa. 


Be  willing  to  be  kept  within  the  bonn^  of  this 
holy  fear.  >  Abide  in  it  all  the  &y  long.  Allow 
its  restraints  to  be  so  laid  upon,  you  that  your 
moderation  may  be  known  unto  all  men,  and 
that  being  preserved  by  it  in  a  quiet  and  lowly 
mind,  you  may^  undef  its  influence  and  in 
simple  dependance  upon  Christ,  witness  for 
yourselves  the  evangelical  blessing  promised  by 
the  Lord  through  his  Prophet, — <'  Unto  you 
that  fear  my  hBxne  shall  the  Sun  of  righteoos- 
ness  arise  with  heaKng  in  his  wtngs.^ 

^  The  events  which  have  been  recently  pass- 
ing  in  surrounding  nations  cannot  fail  to  ha?e 
seriously  impressed  those  wlio  sympathize  with 
the  social  condition  of  their  fellow  men.  Truly 
the  vanity  of  trusting  in  princes  and  in  armies 
has  been  strikingly  exhibited  f  and  whilst  wit- 
nessing  the  workings  of  the  wrath  of  man,  we 
have  been  afresh  tadght  that  the  Lord  doeth 
according  to^his  will  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  and  that  none  can  stay  his-  band,  or 
say,  What  doest  thou!  >  It  is  not  for  us  to  un- 
fold the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  permitting 
the  events  which  have  been  passing  before  us, 
but  we  think  they  clearly  proclaim  that  it  is 
righteoqsiiess,  and  righteousness  ^one,  which 
forms  the  true  basis  for  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  nations.  We  rejoice  with  trembling 
in  contemplating  the  condition  of  comparative 
order  and  tranquillity  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country.  W^  have  not  been  without  threaten- 
i|igs  and  Warnings.  May  they  lead  us,  indi- 
vidually, and  as  a  nation,  into  a  close  examina- 
tion of  bur  state,  and  into  a  fuller  recognition 
of  the  Divine  laws  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth, 
as  the  governing  principles  of  national  as  well 
as  individual  action. .  It  is  out  prayer  that  all 
the  turnings  and 'ovfrtiirnings  pf  kingdoms  may 
be  overruled  to  the  spreading  of  the  Truth,  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  govenmieftt  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  4he  chUdken  of  men :  and  may  it 
please  the  Lord  to  continue  his  potecting  care 
to  our  beloved  Queen,  to  ^ndue  tier  counsellon 
with  wisdom,  and  in  his  unmerited  mercy,  to 
grant  a  continuance  of  peace  and  internal  tran- 
.qujllity  to  our  country. 

.  May  we,  dear  friends,  be  individually  pre- 
served from  the  excitement  and  strife  into 
which  many  are  hurried  by  the  things  which 
ar&  passing  .  around  them !  Let  us  rather  be 
concerned  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to  know 
what  is  our  own  duty,  whether  civil  or  reli- 
gious, and  in  humility  and  without  self-seeking, 
to  fulfil  it  ^ri^htoB  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto 
men..  And  whilst  taking  our  part  in  endea- 
vouring to  relieve, the  wants  of  the  poor, and  to 
promote,  in  accordance  with  our  Christian  prinr 
ciples,  their  religious,  moral  and  social  ame- 
lioration, may  we  be  kept,  from  an  undue 
meddling  with  political  aflatrs^  lest  they  diaw 
us  aside  from  our  proper  sphere  of  action,  and 
from  t^Mit  quiet,  retired  and  trustful  mind  which. 
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sa  becomes  the  disciples  of  Him  who  declared,. 
«  My  kiDgdom  19  not  of  this^  world," 

Amidst  the  rumours  of  wars  prevailing  around 
MSy  we  continue,  to  feel  the  value  of  ttie  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given  us  to  bear  agaiost 
the  use  of  arnus  and  against  all  war,  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive.  But  in  uttking  this  decla- 
ration, we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  difference 
between  bearing  this  testimony  in  a  season  of 
peace,  and  in  a  time  of  actual  war  or  civil  out- 
break. It  is  therefore  our  earnest  desire  that  it 
may  be  given  to  all  our  dear,  friends,  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  so 
to  feel  for  themselves  individuuly  the  ground 
of  the  testimony,  and  ior  be  so  strengthened  of 
the  Lord  for  its  support,  that  they  iriay  act 
therein  with  Christian  boldness  and  consistency 
IB  all  things.  And  may  they  be  so  preserved 
in  watchfulness*  against  any  compromise  of 
principle,  trusting  not  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  but 
in  the^  Lord  alone,  that  this  priBcious  part  of  our 
cbri^ian  profession  may;  be  maintained  inviolate, 
and  through  their  fa[ithfulnes8  more  widely 
diffused  in  the  earth. 

Our  tender  sympathy.has  been  excited  towkrdr 
many  of  our  dear  friencis  who  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all,  or  nearly  all  that  they  possessed,  by 
the  severe  commercial  distress  through  whieh 
this  country  has^  been  passing;  and  we  desire 
that  they  naay  receive  a  full  m^asiire  of  the  help 
and  of  the  true  religious  concern  of  their  breth- 
ren. In  some  instances  we  doubt  not  these  ca- 
lamities have  fallen  upon  them  without  any 
breach  of  integrity,  or  possibly  any  want -of 
commercial  prudence;  at  least  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  ]^ut  we  believe  that  we  might  appeal  to 
some  of  our  friends^,  even  of  thifs  class,  who 
would  have  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
if  there  had  been  a  closer  adherence  to  the  con- 
victions and  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  referemie  to  their  religious  and  temporal  duty, 
they  might  have  escaped  some  of  the  trials 
which  have  thus  overtaken  them.  Our  main 
concern,  however,  at  this  time,  applies  to  the 
future  course  of  alt  who,  from  whatever  cause j 
have-been  bronght  into  pecuniary  difficulty.  For 
you,  dear  friends,  whoai'e  thus  ciroiimstaiiced, 
and  for  your,  families,  we  feel  an  earnest  desire 
that  you  may  be  preserved  froaa  yielding  to  the 
peculiar  temptafions  incident  to  your  situation ; 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  n6e  of 
your  trials,  and  that,  through  the  b^lp  of  the 
Lord,  the^e  trials  may  WorK  together  for  your 
good.  We  believe- that  vour  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind,  your  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  all 
good  men,  and  your  future  success  in  life  will 
be  materially  promoted  by  a  willingness  to  come 
down  at  once  to  the  true  level  which  your  al- 
tered circumstances  require.  Few  things  are 
so  dangerous  in  cases  like  ypurs  as  to  attempt  to 
maintain  in  aome  degree  the  appearances  pt 
your  former  condition*     Endeavour  to  depend 


to  as  small  an  extent  as  possible  upon  borrowed 
capital,  and  should  the  Lord  crown  your  honest  in- 
dustry and  your  prudent  and  contented  economy 
with  that  prosperity  which  is  often  the  blessing 
of  the  upright,  be  pejrsuaded  not  to  r9gard  the 
fhiits  of  success  as  fairly  your  own;  until  yoti 
have  paid  all  your  former  creditors  in  full* 
Nothing  less  than  this*  is  consistent  with  that 
Hincompromising  integrity  into  which  true  Christ 
tian  principles  lead..    .    ,     , 

We  have  in  usual  course  received  accounts  of 
the  Bufferings  of  our  members  in  Great  Britarki 
and  Ireland,  in  the  maintenanceof  our  testimony 
against  -all  ecclesiastical  claims.  The  amount 
thus  reported,  including  the  costs  and  charges  of 
distraint,  is  upwards  of  nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  We  would  again  commend  this, 
our  Christian  testimohy«  to  the  continued  laith-. 
ful  support  of  all  our  friends,  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  be  placed,  whether  as 
owners  or  as  occupiers. 
.  'Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  in  this 
Meeting  from  our  dear  friendis  in  Ireland,  and 
from  those  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  qf 
Friends  in  North  America. 

Ficfally,  dear  friends,  let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue. It  is' the  token  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  who  is  emphatically  love.  It  is  the  evi- 
dence that  we  beloi^g  to  Christ.  The  Psalmist 
compares  the  unity  of  brethren  to  the  anointing 
oil  and  fertilizing  dew.  Where  it  is  wanting 
there  is  no  true  Iragrance  or  fruitfulness  in  the 
Church.  May  the  Lord  himself  cause  this  fra* 
grance  and  this  fruitfulness  to,  abound  yet  more 
and  more  amongst  you  to  .his  praise ! 

Grace  be  with  yojA  and  with  all  them  ^  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus,  Christ  in  sincerity.  Amen. 

Signed;  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
George  Stacet, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 

'   TSEATI^  WITH  N£W  ORXNADA. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  ratified  the 
treaty  made  by  James  A.  Bidlack,  Chaige- 
d^Affaires,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada, 
the  terms  of  which  are  highly  important.  It 
removed  the  heavy  discriminating  duties  against 
ua  in  the  ports  of  that  republic,  from  which 
other  rival  nfations  have  been  exempt,  and  which 
have  neariy  destroyed  our  commerce  in  that 
quarter,  and  guarantees  to  the  Government  alid 
people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  passage 
across  ttie  Isthmus  of  Panama^  by  railroad  or 
canaL  The  importance  of  t^is  treaty,  both 
politically  and  eoromercialiy,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated, and  it  will  give  an  impulse  to  capitalists 
to  commence  and,  complete  at  an  early  day,  the 
great  connection  of  the  Adantic  and  Pacifie 
Oceans. — Exchange  paper. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginmng  of  wis- 
dom.—Pnov. 
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SUMMARY  OF.  NEWS. 

Congress — ^Senate. — The  Senate  has  for  a  con- 
siderable .time  past  had  the  Oregon  bill  under  con- 
sideration ;  the  principal  question  in  .dispute  being 
that  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  ijnl the  territory r 
Senators  Hale,  Niles,  Dix  and  Phelos  have  spokeir 
in  favour  of  the  prohibition,  and  Calhoun,  Berrien, 
and  others^  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  On  the  27th  ult  a  memorial 
from  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  a  female  wholias  become  dis^ 
tinguished  for  her  eiforta  in  behalf  4>f  the  insanej 
-was  presented,  praying  that  portions  of  the  public 
Und^  in  the  several  ^ates,  amoonting  to  five 
millions  of  jEicres,  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  in«tituUous  for  the  insane, 
JO  the  di^eireat  States.  The  laemonal,  which  is 
said  to  contain  much  valuable  information  on  the 
Bubjer.t,  was  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

A  resolution  of  instructions  against  the  exten- 
ma  of  slavery  into  free  territory,  has  pa^d  the 
Senate  of  Wisconsin.  Both  her  Senators  are  de- 
ojded  Wilmot  proviso  men.  Martin  Van  fiuren 
has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Barnburners' 
Couvention,  but  Senatoi'  Dodge  has  declined  it, 
and  considers  himself  bound  tb  support  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Baltimore  Convention.    " 

AIkzjco. — The  last  account  is  that  Qen.  Herrera 
has  finally  consented  to  accept  the  Presidency.  Tt 
appears  toat  the  last  of  the  American  troops  left 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  12th  uh.   '" 

Venezuela .*^The  civil  war  in  this  State,  (for  an 
account  pf  the  origin  of  which  see  page  400  of  this 
Journal,)  ajppears  to  be  at  present  favorable  to 
President  llt£>nagaB.  Maracailx),  the  principal  plhce 
held  by  the  Paez  party,  was  evacuated  by  them 
early  in  test  month,  apd  oocupied  by  the  troops  of 
Monagas.  The  Paez  men  went  on  board  their 
ileelj  and  set  sail,  with  the  supposed  intention  of 
making  a  descent  upoO' another  part  of  the  coast.' 
Gen^  Paez  himself  was  in  New  Granada,'  waiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  return  to  Venezuela. 

"Europe." -By  the  arrivai  of  the  Cambria,  dates 
fiDm  Liverpool  to  the  17th' ult.  have  been  received. 
Trade  generally  continued  very  "dull,  and  both  cot- 
ton and  bread  stuffs  had  a  declining  tendenV^y. 
The.  prospects  of  the  growing"  crops  m  England 
were  very  favourable.  England  and  IreHmd  i^^ere 
tolerably  quiet.  Sir  H.  L.  Balwer,  the  English 
Minister  to  Madrid^  having  been  sommarily  dis- 
missed by  the  Spanish  (Government,  apparently  on 
euspic^on  of  having  fomented  a  recent  insurrection 
in  that  country,  the  Comraissioner  sent  b-f  that 
Government  to  London,  to  make  oxpkinations  in 
regard  to  the  act,  was  unable  to  obtam  a  hearing, 
and  both  his  and  the  Spajiish  Minister  at  London, 
had  returned  to  Spain.  Thbugh  the  British  Ministry 
disclaimed  hostile  intentions,  the  result  was  looked 
for  with  some  anxiety  and  apprehension.  .''Paris 
was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  The  election 
of  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  Assembly,  and 
his  expected  arrival  in  Paris,  had  revived  tlie  old 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. for  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  populace  were  shoutings 
for  an  Umpire,  with  Prince  Louis  as  its  bead.  The 
Government  were  pouring  soldiers  into  Paris,  and 
it  was  sugposed  that  not  less  than  100,000  troops 
of  the  line  were  within  the  capital.  ^  On  the  12th 
the  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  keeping  in  force 
agaimst  Louis,  tne  law  of  the  nionarcny.  banishing 
the  Bonaparte  family  from  France.  The  e;ceite- 
ment  of  the  people  increased  j  it  is  said  that  bar- 


rioades  were  attempted,  and  only  prevented  by 
the  immense  military  foroe  which  nlled  the  city. 
Disaffection  appeared  among  the  soldiery,  and 
some  regiments  of  both  the  regulars  and  National 
Guard  joined  in  the  shout  of  *' Vive  TEipTpereor !" 
The  decree. of  banishment  was  opposed  as  pre- 
scriptive, by  several  delegates,  wno  lill  STowed 
the  warmest  attachment-  to  the^  Bepublic,  and  dift* 
ckkimed  entirely  any  wish  for  the  finipire;  and  <a 
the  13th  it  was  revoked  by  a  laige  majority.  The 
popular  feeling,  w^s  not  by  anv  means  unanimous 
m  favour  of  the  Empire,  and  stiould  a  forcible 
attempt  be  made  to  establish  it,  a  frip;htfu}  civil 
war  >Ki\]  undoubtedly  be  the  result  PierrA  Booa- 
parte  denied  in  the  Assembly^  that  Louis  had  any 
desire  for  the  crown ;  he  believed  that  the  move- 
Tneiit  was  Withoiit  his  knowledge  or  coasentr  The 
latest  telegraphic  despatch,  received  previous  to 
the  sailing  of  the  last  steamer,  dated  Paris,  Jane 
16th,  announced  that  the  Prince  had  written  to 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  resigning  his  seat. 
We  do  not  yet  "despair  of  the  Hepnblio."  Italy— 
The  vote  of  the  people  of  Lombardv,  on  the 
question  of  imnexatipn  to  the  Sardinian  dominions, 
is  stated  thus,— 561,"oa2  votes  for  immediate  an- 
nexation, and  .6S1  votes  for  the  postp9nement  of 
the  question  till  the  dose  of  the  war. 

The  city  of  Naples  itself  was  quiet,  though 
another  struggle  was  expected.  It  is  repented  that 
a  Provisional  Government  has  been  constituted  by 
some  of  the  insurgent  Southern  provinces;  that 
1000  Sidilians  had  already  entered  .Cala];)ria,  and 
that  6000  more  would  soon  follow. 

The  Danish  war,  of  the  close  of  which  by  foreign 
mediation,  hopes  were  recently  entertained,  has 
been  renewed  with  great  Visor.  The  committee 
of  the  German  Parliament  or  Constituent  Assembly, 
are  aaid  to  hi^vo  agreed  to  propose  the  following 
plan  for  A  Supreme  Government,  to  ekercise  the 
executive  power  until  the  adoption  of  a  Constita- 
tion .  A  fede ral  Di  recto ry  of  th ree  persons  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Assembly,  of  whom  one  is  to  be 
nominated  by  Austpa,  one  by  Prussia,  and  one  by 
the  remaining  States.  It  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
go>^ernment,  hy  means  of  miuisters  to  be  appointed 
by  it,  who  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  constituent 
assembly,  and .  no  ordinance  to  be  valid  unless 
Countersigned  by  at  least  one  responeible  minister. 
In  the  Prussian  Assembly,  a  decuiratorv  motion  of 
an  abstract  nature,  recognizing  the  events  of  the 
18th  and  19th  of  Match  as  a  Revolution  which 
had  dethroned  the  King,  and  organized  a  new 
constitutional  system,  is  reported  to  have  bees 
negatived  by  thef  close  vote  of  196  to  177. 


WE^T-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this  Instito- 
tion  are  desirous  of  employing  a  coinpeteht  Friend 
to  teach  Latin  aud  Greek  in  the  Boys'  Departmeni. 
Application  may  be  made  to  Nathan  sharpteM) 
Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel  Hilles^  Wilmington,  Vel] 
Charles  Yamall,  Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evass, 
Haverford,.  Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish 
to  engage, the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Applv  to  Samuel  Beltle.  Philadel- 
phia -J  Nathan  Sharjpless ,  Joel  Evatis,  ^ringSeld; 
or  Thot^as  Evans,  Haverford.  tf 

Q!^A  Friend  with  a>  small  family  wishes  to 
obtain  a  couple  of,  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  abore  Tenth. 
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For  PrlendB*>  Bev!«w. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  INSANITY  AND  C 
(Concladed  from  pag«  M9.) 

It  is  admitted,  on  aU  hands,  that  violations  of 

law  which  originate  in  disorders  of  the  intellect, 

ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  penalties  usually 

provided  for  rational  transgressors^-an  infallible 

evidence  of  the  vindictive  character  of  bur  penal 

codes — and  that  the  sentence  of  guilty  shoald 

never  be  pronounced  where  any  reasonable  doubt 

of  guilt  remains*     It  is   also  proved  that  the 

indications  of  insanity  are  frequently  too  nice 

for  the  perception  of  the  liiost  skilful  jtidges ; 

and  that  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  the 

guilt  of  the  defendant,  may  %till  be  compatible 

with  his  innocence ;  hence  must  be  evident  the 

rashness,   may   we  ,not   say  the    impiety^  of 

entrusting  to  a  tribunal  pf  men,  who,  however 

disposed  to  arrive  at  a. correct  conclusion,  are 

liable  to  be  deceived  by  delusive  appearances,  or 

warped  by  prejudice,  the  decision  of  a  question 

involved  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity;  and 

rendering  the  life,  and,  for.  aught  we  knoW;  the 

eternal  destiny  of  a  fellow  being,  dependent  upon 

the  decision. 

The   argument  against  capital   punishments 
has  thus  far  been  raised  chiefly  on  the  difficulty, 
sometimes  amounting  to  impossibility,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  rational  and  insane  offenders. 
This    argument  is  sustained  by  the  doctrines 
usually  admitted  by  the  most  decided  supporters 
of  capital   punishments.     It  is   agreed  on   all 
hands*  that  the  actions  of  maniacs,  however  in- 
consistent with  our  ideas  of  moral  rectitude, 
ought  not  to  be  visited  with  the  highest  penalties 
of  the  law.     This  being  admittedy^the  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  the  punishment  of  death  ought 
never  to  be  inflicted  in  cases  admitting  of  reason- 
able doubt     If,  as  Dr.  Brigliam  asserts,  there  is 
no  test  by  which  the  existence  of  insanity  can 
be  certainly  recognized,  the  result,  even  upon 


the  principles  universally  acknowledged,  is,  that 
it  cannot  be  prudentiy  inflicted  at  all. 

The  inquiry  whether  rfiis  penalty  ought  ever 
to  be  applied,  in  cases  where  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  is  not  clearly  estaUished,  requires  no 
examina^tion.  And,  as  already  intimated,  the 
question  of  innocence  or  guilt  is  oflen  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity,  as  to  baffle  the .  most 
patient  investigation.  Circumstantial  testimony 
may,  to  the  mmds  of  some  merv,  be  quite  satis* 
factory,  while  in  the  view  of  others,  it  may  be 
altogether  inconclusive.  When  an  act  of  unusual 
atrocity  ha6  been  certainly  committed  by  an 
unknown  individuU,  and  the  supposed  ofiender 
is  brought  to  trial,  under  circumstances  which 
furnish  a  strong  probability,  but  nothing  morie, 
of  his  guilt ;  it  would  he  more  than  We  could 
reasoi^ably  expect  of  a  jury,  however  honesUy 
disposed,  that  they  should  entirely  escape  the 
popular  excitementi  The  voice  of  the  multitude, 
ill  such  cases,  calls  for  a  victim :  and  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  public  suspicion  first  centers 
is  likely  to  be  that  victim.  The  vengeance  of 
the  law  being  poured  upbn  the  head  of  the  sup- 
posed oflender,  justice  is  considered  as  eflected, 
and  the  popular  mind  setdes  into  a  calm.  The 
voice  of  the  accused  is  silenced  for  ever ;  and  if 
succeeding  events  should  happen  to  prove  that 
the  suflbter  was  actually  innocent,  the  case  is 
added  to  th6  list  of  occasional  errors,  into  which 
human  tribunals  must  be  expected  sometimes  to 
fall.  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  we  have  an  unan- 
jiw^rable  objection  to  capital  punishments,  with- 
out claiming  any  other  principles  of  action  than 
what  are  universally  admitted.  Agree  that  no 
individual  whose  sanity  and  guih  are  not  in- 
fallibly proved,  shall  suner  the  penalty  ^  death, 
and  the  gibbet  will  become  merely  an  historical ' 
term. 

8o  numerous  and  weighty  are  the  objections 
to  capital  punishments,  and  so  great  the  aversion, 
among  the  considerate  class  of  the  community, 
to  their  infliction,  that  their  advocates  appear 
bound  to  prove  that  they  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  that  their 
abolition  would  be  destructive  to  the  order  and 
peace  of  society.  The  burden  of  proof  properly 
falls  on  the  advocates,  not  oa  the  oppotaents,  ot 
capital  punishments. 

Every  Christian  will  agree,  that  the  salvation 
or  perdition  of  an  immortal  soul  incalculably 
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outweighs  the  fleeting  and  tran«itory  interests  of 
the  preseiU  life.  It  will  also  be  admitted  that 
cutting  off  the  life,  of  an  individual  in  the  midst 
of  a  sinful  career,  and  thus,  as  far  as  human 
agency  can  efiect  it,  sending  hm  to  his  final 
account  with  his  sins  upon  his  head,  involves  a 
responsibility  of  fearful  ezteift;  a  responsibility 
]|ot  to  be  assumed  on  m^ely  negative  evidence. 
The  necessity  and  duty  of  the  measure  should 
be  clearly  and  unanswerably  demonstrated,  or 
the  practice  fbf  ever  abolished.  Here,  then,  I 
might  close  the  discussion,  and  wait  for  the 
proofs  which  the  advocates  of  the  death  penalty 
have  hitherto  failed  to  supply.  A  few  addi- 
tional observations  will,. however,  be  subjoined. 

In  most  inquiries,  the  writer  who  assumes  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  is  necessarily 
placed  in  an  unfavourable  position.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  law  that  a  negative  cannot  be  proved. 
Yet  the  task  of  the  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ments is  something  like  proving  a  negative.  It 
can  be  efiected  only  by.showing  the  insnfficiency 
of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
establish  the  affirmative. 

The  leading  argument  by  which  the  advocates 
of  capital  punishments  generally  endeavour  to 
prove  their  position,  is  drawn  from  a  paas^  in 
Genesis.  Judge  Blackstone  re8or,ts  to  it  ais' 
authority  for  putting  homicides  to  death**  This 
text,  so  oAen  quoted,  in  our  common  translation 
is  in  these  words.  *  And  surely  your  blood  of 
your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the  hand  of  every 
beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man  ; 
at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man.  Wh6$(h  ghedddk  manU  bloody 
by  man  shall  hU  blood  he  shed^  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man.'t 

Now  a  careful  examination  of  this  passage, 
even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  translation  is 
entirely  correct,  will  leave  at  least  a  serious 
doubt  in  jrelation  to  the  conclusioi^  usually 
deduced  from  it.  The  portion  of  the  text  wiiich 
I  have  italicised,  being,  the  only  one  from 
^hich  the  authority  in  question  can  by  any 
latitude  of  construction  be  derived,  is  rather 
declaratory  than  prescriptive.  It  requires  a 
strained  construction  to  infer  either  duty  or 
authority  from  it.  Besides,  it  we  construe  it^ 
a  command,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  closing 
jpart  of  the  sentence  applies  to  the  case.  Man 
being  made  in  the  image  pf  God,  is  a  forcible 
reason  why  his  blood  should  not  be  shed  by 
humaa, hands;  but  does  not  appear  a'  rieason 
why  the  homicide  should  have  his  blood  shed 
by  his  fellow  man. 

But  the  absurdity  of  ah  imperative  construe^ 
tion  to  the  text  must  appear  from  the  reflection, 
that  thus  construed  it  proves  too  much.  The 
precept  appears,  as  a  general  one,  without  dis- 
tinction of  cases:  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  bloody 


«  Book  4,  p.  9. 
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by^man  shall  ki^  blood  he  shed.  No  rational 
believer  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
volume  will  admit  that  the  man  who,  by  acci- 
dent, without  any  evil  design,  destroys  the  life 
of  another,  must  he  put  to  death,  in  compliance 
with  this  mandate'.  Nor  will  the  advocate  of 
the  death  penally  agree  that  the  executioner 
must  be  put  to  death.  Tet  these  are  as  clearly 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  precept  as  the  ori- 
ginal homicide.  We  find  here  no  trace  of  those 
well  known  legal  distinctions  between  justifi- 
able, excusable,  and  felonious  homicides.  The 
Noachic  precept,  liticrally  construed,  places  them 
all  in  the  same  category.  Our  modern  divisions 
of  murder  into  firtt  and  second  degrees,  with 
that  of  manslaughter,  must  be  regarded  as 
unauthorized  innovations,  if  this  text,  with  a 
mandatory  construction,  is  (o  be  taken  as  onr 
guide.  Thus  we  find  the  casuists  who  UTge 
this  passage  as  authority  for  punishing  murder 
with  death,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting 
that  a  law,  divinely  appointed,  must  be  subjected 
to  limitationsand exceptions, devised  and  applied 
by  human  sagacity. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  precept  is 
as  applicable,  so  far  as  the  terms  are  concerned, 
to  those  who  shed  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  as 
to  the  private  as&tassin;  yet  neither  the  advo- 
cates nor  the  oj^onents  of  capital  pujiishraents 
will  agree,  that  every  man  who  sheds  the  blood 
of  another  in  authorized  war,  must  or  ooght  to 
be  put  to  death.  Here,  then,  is  an  ezcepuon 
much  broader  than  the  rule;  for  there  are  pro- 
bably an  hundred  who  perish  in  war  for  one 
who  falls  by  private  murder.  And  yet  we 
should  find  it  no  easy  task  to  show  th«t  a  war, 
entirely  aggressive,  is  less  criminal  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  jpriVate  revenge.  When  we  thus 
admit  these  exceptions,  of  human  devising,  we 
at  oncfe  divest  the  precept  of  the  character  first 
assigned  to  it — that  of  a  mandate  dirinely  ap- 
pointed for  the  government  of  man. 

The  passage  in  question,  however,  appears  to 
be  errp^neously  tiranslated  in  our  common  ver- 
sion. We  may  infer,  from  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  has  been  rendered,  that  it  is  not 
easily  understood.  And  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  passage, 
that  doubt  must  be  conclusive  against  the  autho- 
rity in  question ;  for,  ieis  already  observed,  the 
advocate  of  the  death  penalty  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce the  proof.  Of  ten  or  twelve  translations 
,now,be/ore,  me,  our  common  English  and 
Luther's  German  are  the  only  ones  which  caa 
be  strained  into  an  injunction  to  shed  the  blood 
of  a  murderer.  The  precept  appears  declaratory, 
not  imperative,  in  all  the  rest. 

An  article  in  the  Non-Slaveholder,  Vol.  3, 
under  the  head  of  Biblical  Investigations,  con- 
tains the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  thb 
text  which  has  ever  /alien  under  my  view.  The 
following  is  given  as  a  literal  translation  of  the 
6th  verse.  **  Shedding  blood  of  the  man-^in  man 
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blood  of  HIM  will  be  shed— because  in  the 
image  of  GOD — HE  made  the  man/'  Here  the 
prououns  him  and  he  being  referred  to.  the  same 
antecedent,  the  concluding  member  of  the  sen- 
tence bears  directly  and  .ifmphBtidally  upoi^  th^ 
preceding ;  and  the  doctrine  announced  by  our 
Saviour  in  Matt  xxv.  40,  45,  is  plainly  inti- 
mated. •  . " 

Here  is  a  consistent  and  intelli^bte  translation 
of  a  passage  which  has  occasioned  no  little 
difficulty  and  perplexity  aniQng  Biblical  critics ; 
and  being  such,  1  shall  now  consider  this  as  the 
correct  version;  And  so  considering  it,  we  must 
admit  that  a  more  solemn  prohibition  of  the 
destruction  of  human  life  by  the  instrumentality.of 
man,  could  scarcely  have  been  uttered.  As  this 
precept  was  announced  to  the  fathers  of  the 
postdiluvian  world,  upon  their  caress  from  the 
ark,  we  may  fairly  consider  it  as  designed  to  be 
of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation. 

The  patriarchal  history  sufficiently  proves 
that  a  very  deptaved  morafitysoon  overspread 
the  world,  and  that  practices  werp  indulged 
among  the  best  class-  of  men,  which  ean  have 
no  place  in  a  system  of  nniversal  righteousness. 
Among  these  practices  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  was  unquestionably  one.'  In  ll)e  Mosaic 
code,  the  le^  talionis  was  recognized  and  sub- 
jected to  regulation.  The  punishment  of  death 
was  authorized,  but  not  in  conformity-  to  the 
Noachic  precept,  but  no  doubt  for  the  same 
reason  that  t^e  practice  of  divorce  was  allowed, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Under 
the  laws  of  Moses,  murder  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  erimes  which  were  capitally  punished. 
We  cannot  plead  the  Mosaic  code  in  defence  of 
our  penal  laws,  without  admitting  a  principle 
which  must  lead  to  some  embarrassing  results. 
That  code  was  divinely  prescribed  for  the  people 
of  Israel — its  injunctions  were  imperative.  If 
we  take  it  as  autljority,  we  must  receive  it  ara 
law.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  o.ne  of  its 
precepts  and  reject  the  rest. 

But  the  proper  inquik*y  is,  "what  the  principles 
and  precepts  of.  Christianity  authorize  and  en- 
join ;  and  when  the  'questipn  of  penal  kws  is 
tested  by  4he  precepts  of  the  gospel,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  shadow  of  sanction  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  .  £•  L. 

For  Priendt*  Review.  ^ 
SAI-EM  QUARTERLY  MEETING  IN  IOWA. 

It  is  well  known  how  rapidly  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  our  country  is  setting  West,  and  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  does  its  full  share  in  sus'^ 
taining  it.  The  recolleeti(>ns  of  the  writer,  who 
is  hardly  willing  to  be  classed  an^ong  old  men, 
readily  extend  back  to  the  perjod  when  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  family  or  two  going  from  Bur- 
lington county  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  ^new 
countrieSf^^  and  settling  at  Redstone,  now 
Brownsville,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  talk, 


which  was  of  a  highly  interesting  imd  exciting 
chamcter  to  his  boyish  enterprise  and  cariosity* 
He  very  well  remembers  when  Zadok  Street 
loosened  his  stakes-tit  Mannington,  near  Salem, 
N.  1.,  and  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Colunibiaua 
county,  Ohio ;  he.  located  himself  where  Salem 
now  stands,  and  was  the  fatlier  of  that  thriving 
tQwn  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  his  soiis,'4i8 
we  ha^e  learned  from  the  newspapers,  penetrated 
further  and  further  ,West,  establishing,  as  they 
passed  x>n,  a  Salem  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and* 
now  one  of  them  is  still  the  active  spirit  at 
Salem,  in  Iowa,  at  which  place,  as  a  ^near  rela- 
tive of  the  writer  informed  him,  more  than  three 
years  ago,  there  were  at  least  300  persons  in 
regular  a^ttendance  of  the  First  day  meeting. 
Since  th^t  time  .Friends  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  an  application,  was  made  to  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  peiliaps  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
for  the  .establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Iowa.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  .  visii  the .  meetings,  iind 
Friends  in  those  distf^nt  settlements,  but  it  waa 
concluded  that  the  proper  time  for  granting  the 
request  had  not  yet  arrived. 

By  a  letter  recently  received  fronr  a  yalued 
friend  at  Carthage,  in  Rush  county,  Indiana,  we 
learn  that  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  fall,  held  at . 
White  Water,  the  Western  Quarteriy  Meeting* 
reported  that  Salem,  and  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly 
Meetings,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
Qu^rteriy  Meeting  at  Salem,  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  on  the  thira  Seventh  day  in  the  Second, 
Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Eleventh  months,  to  be  knowit 
by  the  name  oi  Salem  Quarterjy  Meeting,  which 
claimed  serious  consideration,  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  united  in  granting  the  request:  the 
meeting  for  Ministers  and  Eiders,  to  be  held  on 
the  day  preceding ;  all  tp  begin  at  1 L  o'clock* 
A  eon^ittee  of  Men  and  Women  Friends  was 
appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting-  to  attend  at  its 
opening,  which  was  agreed  to  be  on  the  20th  of 
Fifth  mon^h  last.  In  carrying  out  this  conclu* 
sion,  most  of  (he  committee  attended,  as  did  also 
a  large  number  of  their  own  members.  Our  in- 
formant, who' attended  as  one  of  the  committee,' 
says:  <«They  had  built  a  substantial  brick 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  •  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which,  when  completed,  will  perhaps 
be,  if  not  the  best«  among  the  beat,  belonging  to 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem  and 
Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meetings.     The  meet- 


*This  Quarterly  Meeting  is  held  in  Indiana — the 
writer  supposes  in  Park.e  county,  more  than  300  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Salem.  Iowa — and  Salem  must  be 
more  than  900  miles  in  a  direct  line  across  the  country 
to  the  place  where  the  Y-early  Meeting  is  held.  The 
easiest,  most  dirject,  and  cheapest  ronte,  for  Salem 
Friends  to  get  to  Yearly  M<ieting,  I  apprehend,  would 
be  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio,4]p  that  river 
to  Cincinnati,  then  across  tne  country,  say  60  miles,  to 
Whitewater;  a  round  of  some  nine  or  ten  hundred 
miles. 
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ifigs  for  worship  are  Saieniy  Cedar  Creek; 
Pleasant  Plain,  Richland,  New  Garden,  East 
Grove,  and  Spring  River,  There  are,  besides, 
two  or  three  oth^r  places  where-  Friends  have 
settled,  who  are  taking  measures  to  have  meet- 
ings established.  There  was  some  enumeration 
two  years  ago,  when  they  numbered  about  300 
families.  There  has  been  a.large  emigration  to 
that  country  since^  and  it  would  probably  be 
safe  now  to  set  them  down  at  four  to  fi^ve 
hundred  families,  emigrated  from  almost  all 
places  where  there  are  any  Friends." 

The  above  statements  are  made  to  the 
Editor  under  an  apprehension  that  they  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  readers,  as  all  must  feel  an 
interest  in  these  evidences  of  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  our  Religious  Society,  in  those  dis^ 
tant  regions  of  the  West. 

It  is  understood  that  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
our  friends  at  Salem^  in  building  so  spacious  a 
house— which  they  expect  soon  to  fill-^have 
been  highly  praiseworthy,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
complete  the  building.  To  do  this,  would  in- 
volve them  in  a  considerable  debt,  which  must 
rest  heavily  upon  them.  Labour  is  dear»  and 
money  very  scarce.  Z. 


For  Frl«Ddt^  Rerfew. 
MILTON. 

Our  great  poet's  fame  must  ever  rest  upon  his 
noble  epic»  though  his  Comus  and  a .  few  of  his 
lyrics  and  sonnets  are  quite  enough  to  fill  the 
measure  of-  another's  reputation.  The  subjects 
upon  which  he  employed  a  prose  style  a^  chaste 
and  nervous  as  any  of  which  our  language 
affords  an  example,  were  chiefly  controverdial« 
and  to.  this  probably  is  to  be  attribnted  the 
failure  to  appreciate  his  merit  in  this  department 
of  literature.  There  are,  however,  many  passa- 
ges of  exguisite  finish  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
crabbed  discussions  of  polemical  or  political  ques- 
tions. It  was  impossible  for  his  earnest  and  im- 
passioned spirit,  chafed  as  it  was  by  the , oppres- 
sion and  licentiousness  which  her  witnessed 
around  him,  to  treat  any  topic  without  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  eloquence  worthy  of  him 


•  who  rode  sublime 


Upon  tl|e  senph  wings  of  ecstasy  .'^ 

The  following  passage,  whiohi  with  others  of 
transcendent  force  and  beauty,  adorns  a  discus- 
sion of  Prelacy,  may  properly  find  a  place  in 
your  columns  f<ff  other  reasons  than  its  elo- 
quence. •  ^  0. 

'<  For  me  I  have  determined  to  lay  up  as  the 
best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God 
Touchsafe  it  me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech 
from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  available 
in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good. 
For  if  I  be,  either  by  disposition,  or  what  other 
cause,  too  inquishive,  or  suspicious  of  myself  and 
mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  it  ?    But  this  I 


CVRl^VS  FACTS  IN  NATtTBAL  VISTOET. 

The  ratdesnake  finds  a  superior  foe  in  the 
deer  and  the  black  snake.  Whenever  a  bud^ 
discovers  a  rattlesnake  in  a  situation  which 
inVites  attack,  he  loses  no  time  in  preparii^  for 


foresee,  that  should  the  ch^reh  be  tnrought  under 
heavy  oppression,  uid  God  have  given  me  ability 
the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should 
be  the  author  of  so  fdul  a  deed  ;  or  should  she, 
by  blessing  from  above*  efn.  the  industry  and 
courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distract- 
ed  estate   into  better  days,  without   the  least 
furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talenti 
which  God. at  that  present  had  lent  me;  I  fore- 
see what  stories  I  should  hear  within  myself^  all 
my  life    afWr,   of   discourage    and    reproach. 
Timorous 'and  ungrateful !  the  church  of  God  is 
now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  eneaues, 
and  thou  bewailest;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or 
thy  bewailing  ?     When  time  was,  Uion  conldst 
not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou  h^t  read  or 
studied  to  utter  in  her  behalf.     Yet  ease  and 
leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts, 
out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.    Thon  hasi  the 
diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a 
vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified; 
but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was 
to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was 
given  thee  which  thon  hast^  God  listened  if  be 
could  hear  thy  voice  amonghis  zealous  servants ; 
but  thou   wert  dumb  as  a  beast     From  henee-      i 
forth  be  what  thine  own  brutish  silence  hadi      j 
made  thee. — Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the 
otlier  ear ;' — slothful  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by, 
the  church  hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses, 
aAer  the  unwearied  laboiirs  of  many,  her  true 
servants,  that  stood  up  in  her  defence  ;  thon  also 
wotild  take  uponlhee  to  share  amongst  tbera  of 
their  joy:  but  wherefore  thou?     Where  canst 
thou  shew  any  word  or  deed  of  thine  which 
might  have  hastened  her  peace?     Whatever 
thou  dost  now  talk,  or  write*  or  look,  is  the  alms      ' 
of  other  men's  prudei^ce  and  zeal.     Dare  not 
now  to  say  or  do  anything  better  than  thy  former 
sl6th  and  infancy :  or  if  thou  darest,  thou  dost 
impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of  boM- 
ness  to  thyself  out  of  the  painful  merits  of  other 
men  f  what  before  was  thy  sin  ia  no^thy  doty, 
tf>  be  abject  and  worthless.     These,  and  soch 
like  lessons  as  these,  I  know  would  have  been 
my  matin's  duly^  and  my  even-song.     But  now, 
by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privily  1 
have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints,  to  daim 
my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulatioDs  of  the 
church,  if  she  should  sufier,  when  others  that 
have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake;  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  mourners.     But  if  she 
lift  up  her  djrooping  head  and  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  than  wisdied  her 
welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  re- 
joicing to  me, and. my  heissi" 
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battle.  He  makes  up  to  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  the  snake—then  leaps  forward  and  aims 
to  newer  the  body  pf  the  snake  with  his  sharp 
bifureated  hoofs.  The  firat  onset  is  most  com- 
monly sneoessful ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  buck  re- 
peats the  trial  until  he  cuts  the  snake  in  twain. 
The  rapidity  and  fatality  of  his  skilful  mahoBuvre 
leave  but  a  slight  chance  for  its  victim  either  to 
escape  or  to  inject  his  poison  into  his  more  alert 
antagonist.  The  black  snake  is  4sd  more  than 
an  equal  competitor  against  the  rattlesnake. 
Stfih  is  its  celerity  of  motion,  not  only  in  running, 
but  IB  entwining  itself  round  its  victim,  that  the 
rattlesnake  has  no  way  of  escaping  f^om  its  fatal 
embrace.  When  the  black  and  rattlesnake  ste 
about  to  meet  for  batde,  the  former  darts  forward  ^ 
at  the  height  of  his  speed,  and  strikes  at  the 
neck  of  the  latter  with  unerring'certainty,  leav- 
ing a  loot  or  two  of  the  upper  part  of  his  own 
body  at  liberty.  In  an  instant  he  encircles  him 
within  five  or  six  folds ;  he  then  stops  and  looks 
the  strangled  and  gasping  foe  in  the  face,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  produced  upon  his  corseted 
body.  If  he  shows  signs  of  life,  the  coils  are 
multiplied  and  the  screws  tightened-^the  opera- 
tor all  the  while  narrowly  watching  the  counte- 
nance of  the  helpless  victim.  .  Thus  the  two  re^ 
main  thirty  or  forty  minutes«->the  executioner 
then  slackens  one  coil,  noticing  at  the  same  time 
whether  any  sirns  of  life  appear ;  if  so,*  the  coil 
is  resumed,  and  retained  until,  the  incarcerated 
wretch  is  completely  dead.  The  moccasin  snake 
is  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 

From  Cbo«aben*t  Edlabargli  JouMti. 

HISTORY  OF  A  SOD.  ^  .  ' 
'Always  examine  what ^tber men  r^ect  as  worthless.' 
We  may  perhaps  be  thought  jesting  when  we 
affirm  that  the  history  of  a  sod  of  grass  is  one  of 
great  interest ;  and  we  are  content  to  refer  to 
what  follows  for  our  jus^Cktion,  as  'we  state 
our  serious  conviction,  that  the  reflections  to 
which  a  little  clump  of -green  turf  gives  rise,,  are 
replete  with  instruction  of  no  mean  order.  The 
sod  before  ns,  and  the  pen  in  hand,  we  must 
proceed  methodically  to  our  investigation-^inves- 
tigate  it  historically^  botanically,  and  chemica}iy. 
Observing  this  order,  we  may  first  inquire  how 
the  sod  took  origin.^  If  we  examine  its  struc- 
ture, we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  thick  and  consistent 
mass  of  roots,  which,  by  their  coundess  entas^- 
glements,  have  enclosed*  a  quantity  of  the  soil 
beneath  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  separated  from  them^  This  structure  enables 
ns  to  remove  the  sod  wholly  from  the  surikce  of 
the  place  upon  which  it  is  found.  How,  then, 
was  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  this  mass  of 
vegetable  fibres  and  mould  laid  t  If  our  sod  was 
cut  from  the  stony  bosom  of  a  rock,  the  answer 
lies  far  back  in  ages  gone  by.  A  tiny  lichen 
began  the  work  there ;  and  af^er  serving  its  pur- 
pose in  coating  the.  naked  and  desolate  surface 
with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  it  was  at 


length  vanquished  by  a  stronger  than  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  waving^  clusterinff  moss.     The  winds 
and  tempests  of  jrears  tried  the  courage  of  the 
moss,  and  man}^  times  threatened  its  utter  de- 
struction ;  but  it  still  held  firm.     The  lichen 
which  preceded  it  had  roughened  the  hard  sur- 
face,, bnd  the  clasping  fibres  pf  the  moss  laid  hold 
ofthe  smallest  inequalities.    The  rain  descended, 
and  the  winds  blew  ;  butueither  conquered;  for 
the  moss  fiourished,  and  had  a  thriving  family, 
which  being  rapidly  joined  by  vagrant  relations 
and  friends,  the  rock  began  to  look  green.    This 
was  the  first  robe.     By  and  by  the  birds  of  a 
distant  region  found  rest  6n  the  rock,  and  left 
behind  them   the  undigested  grains   of   herbs 
plucked  and  devoured  many  miles  away.     Of 
these-,  some  lived,  some  remained  dead.     Of  the 
living  opes,  eventually  only  a  few  survived,  for 
some  were  too  delicately  appetised  to  exist  on 
the  thin  face  of  their  neW  cradle,  and  became 
rapidly'  choked  by  those  sturdy  rustics  who 
were  content  With  a  draught  of  rain  ^containing 
a  fraction^  of  ammonia,)  and  with  sucn  a  minute 
amount' of  alkalies  as  was  leflby  the  mosses  and 
lichens  in  their  decaying  remains^  'A  wiry  ve^ 
tation  was  now  busy  in  coristructinff  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  future  sod.    Little  roodets,  tough  as 
cords,  and  '  pushing  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion,* bound  together  the  loose  and  incoherent 
mass  of  decaying  tissues,  sand,  ^nd  degraded 
sdil,  which  the  previous  o;^cupants  had  left  be- 
hind them.    The  rock  itself   suffers  change. 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  attack  it,  and  it  slowly 
crumbles.    The  plants  now  formed  help  the 
work;    they  appropriate  its  ingredients;    the 
depth  of  soil  increases.     It  has  also  become 
richer ;  consequently  a  better  class  of  plants  can 
live  thereon;      Now  the    faardy-constitutioned 
wiry  grass  either  dies  of  too  much  food,  or  is 
choked  in  retribution  by  the  descendants  of 
those  whiph  it  formerly  killed.    The  soft  green 
blades  of  fragrant  grasses  come  up,  and  paint  the 
once  gray  and  dreary  landscape  in  the  most  re- 
freshing colours.     Year  sucdeeds  to  year  ;  the 
winter  kills  some ;  the  spring  awakens  others ; 
and  tlie  summer  ripens  the  seeds  of  a  multitude 
of  grasses   which   the   autumn  shakes    to  the 
earth,  and  fay  its  heavy  rains,  causes  to  take  root 
in  the  soil.    Layer  after  layer  of  roots  overtops 
the  last.    AH  traces  of  the  early  mosses  are  lost 
in  the  brown  humus  at  the  bottom,  so  that  one 
could  scar<iely  form  even  a  conjecture  as  to  how 
the  work  began. 

But  possibly  our  sod  has  been  taken  from  a 
rich  meadow,  lying  along  the  sides  of  a  deep 
inland-penetrating  i^ream,  thick,  rank,  and  luxu- 
rious, with  crowding  blades  and  towering  stems. 
This  green  meadow  w^  once  a  quiet  lake,  or 
perhaps,  a  part  of  a  more  tumultuous  sea.  From 
those  *  heaven-kissing  hills'  which  form  the 
rough,  uneven  outline  of  the  horizon,  and  from 
which  the  stream  takes  origin,  centuries  have 
washed  down  tons  upon  tons  of  alluvial  soil. 
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The  waters  of  the  lake  grew  shallow,  aquatic 
plants  fringed  its  edges,  and  assisted  the  pro- 
cess. The  waters  sauk»  the  land  rose.  No 
sooner  did  it  appear  above  the  surface,  than,  as  if 
with  wings  j  the  seeds  of  numberless  grasses  an<l 
other  plants,  flew  thither,- and  rapidly  colonised 
the  spot.  But  though  the  surface  looked  quickly 
green,  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  due 
thickness  of  a  sod  is  formed.  Many  a  contest 
also  will  take  place  between  sturdy  docks,  and 
noisome  weeds,  and  the  sweet-leafed  grass,  before 
the  latter  gains  the  entire  supremacy ;  and  in 
fact  this  it  never  absolutely  succeeds  in  effecting 
without  aid  from  raaa.  In  a  few  years  this 
work,  too,  is  completed,  and  the  surface  over 
which  in  Jbygone  times  tlie  ripple  rolled,  or  the 
billow  heaved,  now  rejoices  in  a  waving  garment 
of  the  freshest  green.  •  ' 

So  far  for  the  pufre  history  of  the  eod ;  now 
for  its  botany.  Tho^e  who  have  never  taken 
the  pains  to  examinie  the  herbage  of  a  sod,  will 
be  disposed  to  believe  all  grass  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same,  if  indeed  a  difference  be  admitted 
at  all.  We  believe  very  few  are  really  aware  of 
the  immber  and  beauty  of  the  species  which  may 
be,  and  often  are,  contained  within  an  area  to 
which  a  hat  would  form  an  ample  tent.  Mr. 
Curtis,  well  known  fdr  his  various  works  on 
hatural  history  and  botany,  tried  a  curious  ez- 
perimebt  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend.  Sods 
of  grass  six  inches  only  in  dia[T\eter  were  cut 
from  nine  different  places  in  Hampshire  aiid 
Sussex,  and  were  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  spots  whence  they  were  removed.  They 
were  then  planted  in  Mr.  Curtis*«  garden,  where 
they  thrived  luxuriantly.  On  being  examined, 
the  following  interesting  discovery  was  made : 
One  piece  of  sod  from  Selborne  Common,  six 
inches  in  diameter,  contained  fourteen  different 
species  of  grass ;  and,  singular  enough,  a  similar 
sod  fro^  Ringmer  Down  contained  an  equal 
number.  Others  bore  respectively  nine,  3even, 
six,  and  five  species — ^none  contained  fewer 
than  three»  Who  has  not  inhaled  with  pleaslire 
the  sweet  perfume  of  new  hay  ?  This  perfume 
is  due  to  the  piesence  of  the  Anthoxanihum 
odoraium  (sweet-scented  vernal  gras9.)  Even 
the  green  leaves  of  this  graceful  grass  reaifily 
impart  this  perfume  to  the  fingers  by  which  they 
are  bruised.  Another  species,  somewhat  like  it 
in  appearance,  is  the  fox-*tail  grass  ;  but  iv  is 
more  coarse  in  foilage,  and  is  destitute  of  the  fra- 
grant odour  of  the  former.  Another,  and  a  more 
elegant  species,  is  the  well-known,  almpst  ubiquit- 
ous, Poa  pratensiif  which  springs  up  alike  on 
our  old  walls  and  on.  the  fostering  bosom  of  our 
fertile  pastures^  Every  one  must  have  admired 
the  beautifully  fine  hair-like  grass  which  clothes 
the  surface  of  our  dry  heaths, downs,  and  sheep- 
walks — ^a  grass  upon  whose  v6lvet-like  surface 
the  foot  is  seldom  weary  of  resting.  This  grass 
is  called  the  Agrostis  capillaris,  in  evident  allu- 
sion to  its  character ;  and  being  admirably  Con- 


atitutedso  as  tp  endure  heat  and  drougbt,  it  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  food  to  the  mountain-fed  sheep, 
that  would  otherwise  be  altogether  destitate  it 
such  seasons,  or  could  feed  only  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  these  regionSr    Another  grass  equally 
adapted   for  rz   peculiar  situation,  and  almost 
certain  to  be  fbund  in  our  luim>  of  sod,  if  it  was 
taken  from  the  hard  bosom  of  a  northern  lime- 
stone, rock,  is  called  tlie  blue  dojgV/ot/  ^nss; 
and  for  such  sitoatioiM  as  it  is  found  in,  it  is  well 
ad^ted,  from  its  at  all  times  affording  sheep  a 
tolerably  fair  pasture;     Beside  these,  there  m 
probably  in  our  sod  the  cara6us,  incoDstant,  yet 
common  grass  caUed  rye-grass,  or  Lolium  p^ 
renni^  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  in  ridi 
meadows  greedily  consumed  by  cattle.    Mr. 
Curtis  says  that  this  grass  'appears  to  vary  ad 
infinitum  eve^  in  its  wild  state :  he  had  seen  a 
variety  of  it  with  double  flowers,  anj  one  with 
awns,  bbth  of  which  are  very  uncommon.  In 
some  pastures,  such  as  are  not  very  moist,  the 
stalks  are  sometimes  viviparous  towards  antumo; 
sometimes  it  produces  scarcely  any  stem,  and 
iiiiich/ foliage;   at  others^  little  foliage,  and  an 
abundance  of  flowering  stems.    It  is  a  coriou 
fact,  that  if  we  examine  this  same  sod,  havisf 
returned  it  again  to  the  eartli,  in  the  next  year, 
or  in  the  year  following,  we  shall  in  all  proba- 
bility find  that  an  entire  change  of  species  hu 
taken  place.     Some  that  are  now  luxuriant  will 
then  have  degenerated,  and  some  that  are  now 
weak  will  then  have  become  entirely  removed 
from  the  army  of  green  blades.  ,Why  isthis! 
It  is  found  that  if  the  grasses  are  kept  close 
shaven  to  the  ground,  or  are  fed  down,  to  use 
the   agricultural    phrase,   this    deterioration  » 
avoided;  whereas  it  is  idmoet  sure  to  follow  if 
the  herb  is  allowed  tp  run  to  seed.    It  is  a  sort 
of  natural  rotation.     Changes  in  the  soil  very 
probably  take  place  which  are  favourable  to  the 
other  varieties,  but  detrimental,  or  less  favoun- 
ble  to  these ;  and  the  natural  consequence  is, 
that  the  healthiest  wins  the  field.. 

(To  be  conUnued.j 


CONNECTION  PF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Between,  the  physical  sciences  and  the  arts  of 
life  there  subsists  a  constant  mutnal  interchaogc 
of  good  offices,  and  no  considerable  progre^^ 
bet  made  id  the  one  without  of  necessity  giriog 
rise  to  corresponding^  steps  in  the  other.  On  ^ 
one  hand,  (every  in  u  in  some  measure,  id 
many  entirely,  dependent  on  those  very  powcfl 
and  qualities  of  tne  material  world  which  it ^ 
the  object  of  physical  inquir>'  to  investigate  isi 
explain ;  and,  accordingly,  abundant  examples 
might  be  cited  of  cases  where  the  remarks  of  ex- 
periencedartistSfOr  even  ordinary  workmen,  bait 
led  to  the  discovery  of  natural  qualities,  elcin«i* 
or  combinations  which  have  proved  of  the  high«i 
importance  in  physics.  Thus  (to  give  an  in- 
stance) a   soap-manufacturer  remarks  that  the 
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residuam  of  his  ley,  when  eithausted  of  the 
alkali  for  which  he  employs  it,  produces  a  cotro- 
sion  of  hi^  copper  boiler  for  which  he  canoot 
account    He  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scien- 
tific chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  is  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  Iqi- 
portant  chemical  elements — ^iodine.     The  pro* 
perties  of  this,  being' studied,  are  found  to  occur 
most  appositely  in  illustration  and  support  pf  a 
variety  of  new,  curious   and  instructive  views 
then  gaining  ground  iti  chemistry,  and  thus  ex- 
ercise a  marked  influence  over  the  whole  body 
of  that  science.    Curiosity  is  excited :  the  origin 
of  the  new  substance  is  traced  to  the  itea-plants 
from  whose  ashes^  the  principal  ingredient  of 
soap  is  obtained,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea-water 
itself.    It  is  thence  hunted  through  nature,  dis- 
covered in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued 
into  all  bodies  which  have  a  marinfe  origin; 
among  the  rest,  into  sponge.    A  medical  prac- 
titioner then  calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  one  <of  the  most. grievous  and  un- 
sightly disorders  to  which  the  human  species  is 
subject — the^  goitre — which  infests  the  inhabi- 
tants of  mountainous  districts  to  an  extent  that^ 
in  this  favoured  land,  we  have  happily  no  expe- 
rience of,  and   which   was  said  to  have  been 
originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt  sponge. 
Led  by  this  indication,  he  triea  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  thai  complaint,  and  the  result  establishes 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  this   singular  sub- 
stance, taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost 
promptitude   and  energy  on  goitre^  dissipating 
the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time, 
and  acting  (of  course,  like  all  medicines,  even 
the  most  approved,  witli  occasional  failures^)  as 
a  specific,  or  natural  antagonist,  against  that 
odious  deformity.    It  is  thus  that  any  accession 
to  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  make  itself  felt  in  some  practical  applica- 
tion, and  that  a  benefit  conferred  on  science  by 
the  casual  observation  or  shrewd  remark  of  even 
an  unscientific  or  illiterate  peirson  infallibly*  re- 
pays itself  with  interest,  though  often  in  a  way 
that  could  never  have  been  at  first  contemplatea. 
In  needle  manufactories^  the  workmen  who 
point  the  needles  are  constantly  exposed  to  ex- 
cessively minute  particles  of  ste'eV  which  fly 
from  the  grindstones,  and  mix,  though  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye  as  the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and 
are  inhaled  with  their  breath.    The  effect,  though 
imperceptible  on  a  short  exposure,  yet,  being 
constantly  repeated  from  day  to  day,  produces  a 
constitutional   irritation  dependent  on  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  termi- 
nate  in    pulmonary  consumption ;    insomuch, 
that  persons  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  used 
scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years. 
In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before 
its    entry,  into  the  lungs .  by  gauzes  of  linen 
guards  ;  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to 
be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients,  till  some 
ingenious  person  bethought  him  of  that  wonder- 


ful power  which  every  child  who  searches  (or 
its  mother's  needle  with  a  magnet,  or  admires 
the  motions  and  arrangement  of  a  few  steel 
filings  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees  in 
exercise.  Maskto  of  magnetized  steel  wire  are 
now  constructed  and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
workmen.  By  these  the  air  is  not  merely 
strainedt  but  Btarchtd  in  its  passage  through 
them,  ^nd  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested  and  re- 
moved.— Herschd. 


ANTHONY  PEARSON  TO  GJEORGE  FOX. 
30M  of  bth  month  \lth  mo.]  I664. 

Most  DbaIilt  Bblovsd,— ^The  lasfnightv  but 
one,  I  came  to  my  dwelling  at  [name  not  dtar.^ 
I  left  Francir  HowgiU  and  Edward  Burrough, 
John  Camm  and  Richard  Hubberthorhe  in  Lon- 
don, the  second  day  of  last  week.  At  Iiondoui 
we  found  very  many  who  have  a  true'  principle 
of  honesty  in  them ;  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  so  high  flown  in  wisdom  and  notions,  that 
it  is  hard  to  reach  them :.  nothing  c^  enter  till 
their  wisdom  be  confounded;  and  if  they  be 
judged,  then  presently  they  rage,  and  their  wrath 
is  stirred  up,  and  so  the  simplicity  is  trampled 
upon.  Much  wisdom  is  to  be  used  amongst 
them,  until  the  truth  be  clearly  understood ;  and 
then  to  speak  to  that  iu^  their  consciences,  to  the 
raising  up  of  the  witness,  to  let  them  aee  them- 
selves ;  and  then  to  pass  judgment  upon  them, 
i^nd  so  to  keep  them  under  from  disputing  and 
questioning.  This  we  found  the  most  profitable 
ministry ;  and  few  words  must  be  used :  for  they 
have  [held]  the  Truth  in  notions ;  and  all  cry 
out,  **  What  do  these  men  say,  more  than  others 
have  said:"  but  to  bring  them  to  silence  con- 
founds their  wisdom. 

•Oh!  that  none  might  come  to  London,  but 
thos6  who.  are  raised  up  into  the  life  of  Tiruth, 
who  dwell  in  the  living  power  of  God,  whose 
words  may  have  authority:  for  there  are  so 
many  miffhty  in  wisdom  to  oppose  and  gitinsay, 
that  weaK  ones  will  eufifer  the  Truth  to  be 
trampled  on;  and  there  are  so  many  rude  isavage 
apprentices  and  yonng  people  and  Ranters,  that 
nothing  but  the  power'  of  the  Lord  can  chain 
them.  Dear  heart,  let  none  go  to  London,  but 
in  the  dear  and  pure  movings  of  thfe  Spirit  of 
Life;  that  the  blessing  may  rest  upon  them* 
And  great  is  the  harvest  like  to  be.  in  tluit  city ; 
hundreds  are.  cojivineed,  and  thousands  wait  to> 
see  the  issuer. who  have  persuasions  that  it  is 
the  Truth.  Very  many  societies  we  have  visited, 
and  are  now  able  to  stand :  many  honest  hearts 
,are  among  the  Waiters,  and  some  that  are  joined 
to  the  Ranters  are  pretty  people.  The  living 
power  of  Ood  was  made  manifest  to  the  con* 
founding  of  all,  and  we  were  carried  kbove  our- 
selves, to  the  astonishnusnt  both  of  ourselves  and 
others:  we ,  were  made  to  speak  tremblingly 
amongst  them  in  dread  and  much  fear. 

When  I  can  hear  where  thou  art,  I  must  come 
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to  th^.  Dear  heart,  pray  for  me  and  all  with 
me,  that  we  may  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
to  thQ  prilise  of  his  great  name. 

The  bearer  hastens  me,  and  t  can  now  write 
no  more,  only  my  wife's  and  family's  love  to  all 
Friends.  Anthony  Pbabson* 

[From  a  copy^^ 
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PfllLADELPfflA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1848. 

By  the  notices  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  which  hare  been  reoeived  from. several 
quartersi  of  which  a  part  was  published  in  onr  last 
number,  we  luire  reason  to  b'elieye  that  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  is  engaging  the  in- 
creased attention  of  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  propriety  of  abstaining,  as 
far  as  practicable,  Tmm  the  use  6f  those  articles 
which  are  produced  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  is  evi- 
dently forcing  itself  on  the  minds  of  Friends  there. 
According  to  one  account,  the  proposal  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favour  of  excluding  the  slave-grown 
sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  was  opposed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Friends  on  the  ground,, that  from  their  al- 
most universal  implication  in  the  products  of 
slavery,  their  own  hands  could  not  be  said  to  be 
clean;  hence  their  appearing  before  Parliament, 
wpuld,. under  these  circamstances,  be  only  ex- 
posing their  o^n  inconsistency.*  The'  Society  of 
Friends,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  un- 
questionably bestowed  a  great  amount  of  labour 
upon  this  interestiiig  subject ;  yet  we  must  adcnow- 
ledge  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  And  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  he  that  hath  clean  hands  that 
shall  be  stronger  and  stronger. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  probably  Friends  as- 
weU  as, others  might  take  a  lesson  to  advantage 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  degradation 
of  slavery  has  subjected  the  coloured  race  to  ,a  pre- 
judice which  greatly  obstructs  their  rising  in  civil 
society:  and  frprn  this  prejudice  it  is  difficult  for 
their  best  friends  to  keep  entirely  clear. .  At  a  late 
Anti-Slav«ry  Meeting  in  London,  the  assembly  was 
ably  addressed  by  a  black  Episcopalian  minister  of 
New  York,  who  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
remarked;  that  upon  landing  in  England  he  was 
received  with  a  hospitality  and  kindnesr  that  as- 
tonished him.  The  change  was  so  great  from  a 
country  where  colour  cf  skin  is  shunned  as  a  plague 
spot,  to  one  where  persons  of  all  -colours  are 
treated  without  distinQtion,  as  men  and  citizens, 
that  he  hfirdly  knew  whether  it  ,was  fiction  or 
reality. 


♦British  Friend  of  5th  month,  iai8. 


When  our  paper  of  last  week  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  some  notices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London  were  overlooked,  which  we  insert  bekw, 
from  the  British  Friend. 

^^Seventh  day,  5th  mo,  27.— The  Meeting  had  its  at- 
tention directed  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  situation  of  Frieuds,  of  the  different  Yearly 
JVfeetings  on  the  American 'Continent.  Both  by 
the  Friend  who  introduced  the  snbject,  and  by 
others,  allusion  was  made  to  the  secessions  vbich, 
of  late  yejairs,  have  unhappily  taken  place  among 
our  American  brethren ;  first,  that  of  the  Hicksiles; 
then  that  of  a  more  recent  period,  viz.,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Friends,  in  Indiana ',  and  lastly,  that  vhich 
occurred  tWO  years  ago  in  New  England.  The 
evils,  both  of  a  religious  and  social  character, 
which  had  sprung  from' these  painful  intenuptiom 
to  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  body^  irere  ad- 
verted to  in  very  impressive  and  affecting  terms } 
and  the.  Meeting  was  desired  to  dwell  under  the 
feeling  which  such  an  aspect'' of  things  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  in  order  that  it  might  befaToured 
with  a  sehse  and  judgment^  wlietherthere  was  not 
called  for  at  its  hands,  the  issuing  of  a  general 
epistle  in  Gospel  love,  to  those  of  our  brethren  in 
iGnerioa  who  are  in  correspondence  with  this 
Yearly  Meeting :  setting  forth  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  true  Cnristian  unity,  and  declaring  our 
continued  adherence  to  those  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  which  first  brought  this  So- 
ciety together  as  a  church,  and  had  bound  us  to* 
gether  Up  to  the  present  day. 

The  originator  of  the  proposed  address  did  not 
feel 'anxious,  as  to  whether  Friends  should  see 
their  way  at  the  present  time  to  its  issue;  hot  had 
rather  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  the  matter  being 
siinply  considered,  and  in  the  event  of  a  committee 
being  appointed,  tnat  they  should  be  left  at  libertr 
to  report,  either  to  this,  or  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting.'' 

A  committee  wa^  appointed,  oonsisting  of  nine 
or  ten  Friends,  to  consider  of  and  prepare  the 
epistle,  and  bring  in  the  same  to  the  present  or  t 
future  Yearly  Meeting. 

''The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  Episiie 
to  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  reported,  that 
after  several  conferences  on  the  suDJect,  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  produce  such  an 
Epistle  tefore  the  occurrence  or  another  Yearly 
Meeting.  They  submitted,  however,  the  following 
Minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting:— 'In  the 
course  o^  our  deliberations,  we  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  deep  reljgiotts  concern  for  the  pn^ 
servatioil  of  our  Society  every  where,  as  a  united 
body  j  upholding  our  ancient  standard  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  all  its  fubess^  spirituality,  and  sim- 
phcity,  and  we  desire  to  dwell  under  the  weight  of 
this  concern.' 

This  Minute  being  acceptable,  it  was  directed  to 
be  introduced  into  «dl  the  American  fijnstles." 


The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  in- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  to 
adopt  the  unusual  resolution  to  resign  his  office, 
we  insert  in  our  present  number  ihe  letter  ly 
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which  that  resolution,  was  carried  into  effect.  The 
letter  and  its  attendant  circumstances  appear  par- 
ticularly impressive. 

MARatCD,— At  Friends*  Meeting,  at  Short  Creek^ 
on  Fifth  day,  the  ^Tth  uf  4th  mo.,  1848,  Cyrus 
McNDENHALL,  of  Lake  Superior,  to  Anna  T.,  daugh- 
ter of  D.  and  JEL  T.  Updegraff,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  South  Fork*  Chatham 

Co.,  N.  C,  on  Fifth  day,  the  30th  of  3d  mouth  last, 
Thomas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring,  Randolph  Co.,  to 
Nan CT  Pacs,  of  the  former  place. 

,  At  Friends*  Meeting,  BurlingtOD,  N.  J.,  on 

Fifth  day,  the  6th  inst. ,  Dillwyn  Smith  to  Ex.iza- 
B£TU  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Morris. 

Died, — At  the  residence  of  her  parents,  on  Third 
day  morning,  the  9th  of  5th  mo.,  in  the  24th  year 
of  nerage,  Rebecca  A.  Cattell.  wife  of  J.  D.  Cat- 
tell,  of  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  and  daughter 
of  DaTid  and  Rebecca  T.  Updegraff,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

Possessing  a  vigorous  and  well  cultivated  mind, 
characterized  by  a  noble  generosity  and  truthful- 
ness, united  to  great  natural  vivacity  and  warmth 
of  affection,  she  was  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  who  deeply  mourn  her  loss. 

I>uring  a  long  and  painful  illness  she  expressed 
the  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  fre- 
quently saying.  '<The  Lord's  will  be  done,  I' wish 
to  have  no  will  of  my  own^  I  am  willing  to  die  or 
to  live."  A  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  seeing 
her  friends  weeping  around  her,  raising  her  voice 
in  a  clear,  sweet,  though  tretmuloiis  tone,  she  said. 
"  If  1  die,  I  don't  want  you  to  weep  for  me ;  I  shall 
make  a  glorious  exchange  for  this  oed  of  suffering; 
I  shall  go  to  that  city  whose  gates  are  pearl,  whose 
inhabitants  are  angels;  whose  King  is  Jesus;  I  shall 
obtain  a  crown  of  glory  through  the  infinite  miercy 
of  my  Saviour.  0  nothing  that  I  have  done — all  is 
infinite  raercy.  All. our  own  righteousness  is  filthy 
rags— we  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  infinite 
mercy  of  Jesus.''  The  dav  before^ her  departure, 
bidding  each  member  of  the  family  farewell,  she 
gave  to  all  her  dying  blessing,  saying,  ^' don't ^weep 
lor  me,  but  prepare  to  meet  me  m  Heaven.  0,  if 
this  little  circle  should  be  broken,  if  we  should  not 
all  meet  in  Heaven" — here  her  voice  failed  from 
emotion;  reviving^  she  said,  *'0  this  littU,  little 
earth,  how  insignincant !  .  We  mistake  our  passage 
for  our  port,  and  think  of  this  world  as  our  homef 
instead  of  our  pathway  to  bliss.''  At  one  time, 
gazing  upward  with  an  expression  of  intense  ear- 
nestness and  ]oyj  she  said.  <^0  the  harp— the 
crown— the  throne  of  Jesus ;''  and  again,  "  Heaven 
is  a  glorious  place-nleath  has  no  stingy  and  the 
grave  not  one  terror.  Atl  my  trust  is  in  the  Sa- 
viour. Now  I  prove  the  truth  of  those  blessed  words, 
'  God  is  Love ;'  my  frail  bark  totters  on  the  wave, 
but  oh  the  glorious  haven  beyond!"  Tlie  last 
words  she  was  heard  to  utter  were,  *' Blessed  Sa- 
viour, open  the  gates  of  pearl."  * 

*  The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  obituary  notice  6f 
this  youn^  woman,  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Era  o£  the  15th  ult.  "  From  the  early  a^e  of  twclvp 
year9>  at  mach  tocrifice,  she  refused  to  partake  of  the 
luxuries  of  oppression;  and,  among  her  last  requests; 
desired  that  no  article  contaminated  with  the  touch  of 
slavery,  might  be  used  for  her  interment*^' 


ACKWORTH  SCHOOL. 

'  The  adjourned  General  Meeting  for  this  semi- 
nary was  held  on  the  23d  of  5th  month,  the  day 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  well  attended. 

"The  current  expenditure  of  the  past  year  has 
been  unusually  hrge^  and  has  exceeded  the  in* 
come  by  dS1262  Us.  2d.  In  explanation  of  this 
circumstance,  it  was  stated,  that  more  than  half 
the  excess  had  arisen  from  the  unusually  high 
price  of  provisions  in  1847,  and  from  the  ex- 
penses belonging  to  the  general  vacation.  The 
remaining  portion  must  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent increase  of  the  exjpenditure  of  the  Institution, 
and  a  cprresponding  addition  to  the  income,  say 
of  not  less  than  iS6Q0  p^  annum,  will  be  required. 
The  cause  of  the  additional  expenditure, is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  number  of  teachers,  and 
in  the  higher  salaries  which  they  receive.  la 
order  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Institution  to  a 
levef  with  its  present  expenses,  the  CommiUees 
brought  forward  an  important  proposition  in 
regard  to  the  rate  of  paymetlt  by  the  scholars. 
Instead  of  the  uniform'  rate  of  JSIO,  they  propose 
a  scale  of  three  different  rates,  namely  j6 10,  JS15 
and  j820,  but  it  is  not  intended,  as  the  Meeting 
was  informed,  that  the  standing  of  the  children 
in  file  school  shall  be  in  any  degree  affected  by 
such  an  arrangement  It  was  urged  that  many 
children  are  ^ucated  at  Ackwoi^,  whose  pa- 
rents are  able  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  their 
board  and  instruction  ;  that  it  is  more  just  that 
this  payment  should  be  made  as  a  debt  due  from 
them  to  the  school,  than  in  tbe  shapis  of  a  sub- 
scription through  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  that  the 
children -of  indigent  parents  have  the  first  cLahn 
OB  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Friends,  and 
on  the  prooerty  of  the  Institotion }  and  that  the 
proposed  distinction  of  terms  is  suited  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  the  Friends  whp  send 
their  children  to  Ackworth.  Much  discussion 
ensued  upon  the  proposition,  but  the  explanations 
which  we  have  glanced  at;  appealed  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  Friends  as  to  th^  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  agreed  to  re« 
commend  the  adoption  of  it  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  ^ 

.In'  the  Vearly  Meeting  on  Second  day, 
"the  report  of  the  General  Meeting  for  Ack- 
worth School  produced  a  very  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  proposed  alteratipn  in  the  terms. 
It  was  however  agreed  that  the  Committee 
should  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  graduated  scale. 
The  chief  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition,  appeared  to  lie  in  tlie  supposed  in- 
crease which  it  would  occasion  in  the  class  of 
children^  whose  parents  abe  able  to  pay  the  high- 
est rate,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
poorest  class,  for  whom  it  was  agreed  the  Insti- 
tution had  always  been  primarily  designed.  No 
fears,  however,  of  such  a  result,  seem  to  be  en- 
tertained by  those  who  have  examined  the  ques- 
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tion ;  and  as  to  the  special  object  of  Ackworth 
School,  this  was  stated  to  be,  in  tha  words  of  its 
original  title,  to  educate  the  children  of  Friends 
not  in  affluent  circumstances;  and  it  was  added, 
that  (he  records  of  the  Institution  show  tliis  in- 
tention of  embracing,  namely,  a  larger  class  than 
Jhat  of  the  very  poor,  to  have  been  always  kept 
in  view.  Subscriptions  have  been  and  are  re- 
commended to  be  paid  by  those  who  can  afford 
it,  to  assist  in  making  up  the  los&  which  the  In- 
stitution sustains  in  educating  their  children  at 
so  trifling  a  cost;  and  about  dBlSO  annually  have 
been  received  m  this  way.  To  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  alteration,  it  was 
stated,  that  about  70  children,  out  of  the  300,  arc 
sent  to  Ackworth,  either  at  the  expense  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting,  or  from  the  proceeds  of  chari- 
table fundr;  that  probably  with  regard  to  about 
70  more,  the  present  admission  charge  of  j610  is 
as  great  as  they  are  in  a  condition  to  defray; 
and  that  the  increased  rates  for  the  remainder 
would  be  cheerfully  met  by  the  parents,  as  a  debt 
due  from  them  to  the  Institution.  The  invested 
property  of  Ackworth  School,  and  the  annual 
subscriptions,  would  thus  be  turned  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  proper  object  only,  the  education 
of  children  unable  to  pay  the  whole  cost.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  alluded  to  another 
means  of  increasing  the  income,  viz.,  by  raising 
the  bill  of  admission  to  £\Z.  Some  Friends 
seemed  to  prefer  this  mode,  but  it  was  finally 
abandoned,  unless  the  former  should  prove  un- 
successful, in  which  case  it  was  supposed  such 
a  step  might  be  inevitable."— £o»(^n  Friend. 

WONDERFUL  NATIOl|rAL  CLOCK. 
A  great  clock  is  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  occupy  the  tower  of 
the  new  English  House  of  Parliament  It  will 
be  when  completed  the  most  powerfiil  clock  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. ,  According  to  the  speci- 
fication, it  is  to  strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  from 
eight  to  ten  tons,  and,  if  practicable,  chim^  the 
quarters  upon  eight  bells,  and  show  the  time 
upon  fbur  dial«  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
With  but  one  exception  the  above  dimensions 
surpass  any  other  clocTi-face  in  Europe,  TKe 
dial  of  St  Paul's  is  as  yet  the  largest  in  England 
with  a  minute  hand— it  is  eighteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Most  clocks  with  large  bells  have  tb  be 
wound  up  cycry  day— but  this  one  is  an  eight 
day  clock,  and  every  resource  of  modem  art 
will  be  made  use  of  to  render  it  a  perfect  stand- 
ard. The  franie  is  to  be  of  cast  iron,  wheels  of 
hard  bell  metal,  with  steel  spindles,  working  in 
bell  metal  bearings,  and  to  be  so  arranged  that 
any  one  may  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaned  without 
disturbing  the  others.  Accuracy  of  movement  is 
to  be  insured  by  a  dead-beat  escapement,  com- 
pensating pendulum  and  going  fusee.— The  first 
blow  of  the  hammer  when  striking  the  hour  to 
be  within  a  second  of  the  true  time*    There  ia 


to  be  a  galvanic  commqnication  between  tbe 
clock  and  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
The  striking  detent  js  to  have  such  parts,  that 
whenever  need  shall  arise,  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing plans  may  be  adopted,  either  that  tbe 
warning  ifioyement  may  make  contact,  for  a  bat- 
tery, or  that  the  striking  movement  may  produce 
a  magneto-«lectric  current.     Apparatus  is  to  be 
provided  which  will  enable  the  aUendant  to  shift 
the  connection,  by  means,  of  the  clock  action, 
^successively  to  different  ^{rea  of  different  hours, 
in  case  it  shall  hereafter  be  thought  desirable  to 
convey  the  indications  of  the  clock  to  aevenl 
different  places.     Should  this  plan  be  carried 
out,  a  signal  may  be  conveyed  to  Greenwich 
with  dvery  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and  thus  in- 
sure an  accuracy  never  before  attempted.  There 
are  three  candidates  for  the  honour  of  making 
this  National  Clock  :  Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  states 
his   grandfather  to  have  been  clock  maker  to 
George  H. ;  Mr.  I>ent,  the  maker  of  the  Royil 
Exchange  Clock  j  and  Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Derby. 
Two  estimates  have  been  sent  in,  one  of  JB1600, 
the  other  j63379,  but  owing  to  some  difference 
in  opinion,  ami  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  two  of 
the  names,  the  maker  does  net  appear  to  hare 
been  decided  on.     Mr.  Dent  has  already  made 
the  best  clock  in  -England ;   it  is  so  true  that  a 
person  standing  in  the  street  may  take  correct 
time  from  Uie  face ;  the  first  atroke  of  each  hour 
is  correct  to  a  second.     The  explanations  to  the 
plans  drawn  up  by  the  competitors  contain  re- 
marks, among  other  matters,  as  to  the  relatire 
merits  of  cable-laid  catgut,  or  wire  rope  for  lines 
to  the  new  clock.     Wire  rope  is  used  for  the 
Exchange  clock;  and,  according  to  the  mans- 
facturer,  a  wire  rope  half  ao  inch  in  diameter 
will    bear    eighteen  hundred    weight  withoot 
breaking.      The  four  sets   of  hands  with  the 
motion    wheels,  it  has   been   calculated,  wiQ 
weigh  twelve  hundred  weight ;  the  head  of  the 
hammer  two  hundred  pounds ;  the  weights  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
One  of  the  candidates  proposes  to  jewel  the 
escapement  pallet  with  sapphires,  as  preferaUe 
to  stones  generally  made  use  of.     The  hands 
are  to  keep  going  while  the  clock  is  wound  up, 
but  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand  is  not  to  be 
constant;  it.  will  move  once   or  twice  every 
twenty  seconds,  when  it  will  go  oyer  a  space  of 
nearly  four  inches. 

In  many  of  the  clocks  on  the  continent  ef 
Europe,  the  whole  of  the  works  arc  highly 
polished — a  luxury  which  it  has  been  suggested 
had4)ett0r  be  done  away  in  this  instance,  as  it 
creates  trouble  from  the  tusting  of  the  wheels, 
without  adding  in  the  least  to  the  value  and  le- 
curacy  of  the  mechanism.  Mr.  Airy  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  has  drawn  up  the  specifications 
for  it,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  under  his  directions. 
He  recoinmends  the  utmost  facilities  to  visitors, 
and  sa3rs  that  this  clock  shall  be  one  of  which 
tbe.  nation  may  feel  proud,  and  in  which  the 
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maker  ought  to  feel  that  his  credit  is  deeply  con- 
cerned. He  also  proposes  that  the  ac^ss  to  it 
should  be  made  good,  and  ornamented,  and  that 
facility  should  be  given  to  the  inspection  of  the 
clock  by  mechanics  and  foreigners.  The  Shan- 
non, clock  in  LimTerick,  Ireland,  just  completed, 
is  the  largest  at  present  in  the  world.  '  It  is 
wound  up  on  the  principle  of  the  capstan  of  a 
ship,  and  its  striking  can  be  heard  within  a 
radius  of  five  miiea.— Scientific  American, 

TEARLT   VALUE   OF    AGRICULTURAL    PROPUCTS   IN 
FRANCE. 

We  extract  the  annexed  interesting  tabular 
statements  from  a  communication  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (27th  of  March, 
184S)  by  M.  A.  Moreau  de.Jonn^  who  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  fiAeen  years  in  studying 
the  subject  of  the  wealth  of  France. 

General  Table  of  the  Mean  Yearly  Value  of  the 
Agricultural  Products  of  France.    (1840.) 


Gross  annual  revenue  from  cultures,  5,092,116,000 
pastures,     646,794,905 
forests, 
nurseries,  &c.^  283,258.325 


(I 


Total  revenue  frorti  Vegetable  prod. .    6,022, 169,230 

Gross        "        «  domestic  animals,     767,251,000 

"  "        "  animals  slaughtered,  698,484,000 

"  "        <*  bees- wax  and  honey,  15,000,000 


Total        «        "  animal  products,     1,480,735,000 

Total  agricultural  products,        7,502,904,230 
or  $1,500,580,890 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

PEAK  OF  POPOCATAPETL. 

A  party  of  American  officers^  together  with 
an  Englishman  who  is  a  Pi^ofessor  in  a  College 
at  Mexico,  have  ascended  the  peak  of  Popo- 
cataped.  A  dei^ription  of  the  ascent  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  party,  who  signs  himseif  State- 
burg.  The  original  party,  on  leaving  the,  capital, 
consisted  of  about  twenty-five  ofRcers,  with  an 
escort  of  about  seventy  dragoons,  and  several 
citizens,  both  American  and  fereigiK  This  was 
on  the  dd  of  April.  On  the  6th  they  reached 
the  village  pf  Asumba,  at  the  western  base  of  the 
mountain.  On  ^he  morning  of  the  7th,  having 
procured  guides,  they  commenced  the  ascenu 
That  night  they  spent  at  a  herdsman's  hut, 
only  occasionally  inhabited,  near  the  limit  of 
vegetation. 

We  arrived  at  the  hut  (says  the  narrative)  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  t{ie  evening 
a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
now  far  below  us,  and  distant,  thundef  announced 
the  approach  of  a  storm.  We  watched  the 
heavy  masses  of  vapour  piling  themselves  about 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  rolling  up  its  steep 


sides, .  until  they  broke  upon  us  with  driving 
sleet  and  snow,  and  sent  us  shivering  i^ith  cold 
to  our  tents.  All  night  the  fierce  lyind,  rumbling 
with  dismal  soOnas  along  the  ravines,  and 
whistling  .through  the  torn  branches  of  the  pines 
around  us,  continued  to  drive  the  snow  upon  utf. 
At  one  time  we  were  startled  by  an  explosion 
like  the  sharp  report  of  a  long  eighteen,  and 
next  morning  we  found  a  pine,  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  place  where  we  had  been  lying, 
shattered  by  the  bolt.  A,i  daylight  it  ceased 
snowing,  but  the  wind  continued,  and  whirled 
the  dense  clouds  about  us,  so  that  we  could  dis* 
tinguish  no  landmarks,  and  our  guides  said  that 
it  would  be  pure  folly  to  attempt  moving.  Our 
impatience  would  listen  to  no  reason,  and  at 
length,  yieldidg  to  our  importunities  and  to  the 
possibility  of  the  weather's  growing  better  aAer 
sunrise,  ^ey  consented  to  lead  us  on.  Leaving 
our  escort  and  attendants,  except^  a  few  who 
wished  to  accompany  us,  we  quitted  our  camp 
at  six  o'clock',  and  a  brisk  walk  of  an  hour 
brought  us  to  the  limit  of  vegetation.  The 
weather  had  not  grown  more  favourable,  and  our 
-guides  declined  going  any  further. 

After  toiling  through  about  two  miles,  and 
gaining  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the  cold  became 
severely  biting,  and  a  fine  sleet  beating  upon  our 
faces  annoyed  us  excessively.  Some  of  our 
companions  and  jittei^dants  began  to  drop  back 
and  return ;  but  others,  more  obstinate,  pushed 
on»  At  about  five  hnndretl  feet  greater  height 
the  thermometer  stood  at  33°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  weather  continued  lo  be  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
frozen  mist  formed  icicles  on  our  hair,  beards 
and  eyelashes,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  pierce 
us  through  and  through.  We  had  now,  out  of 
about  thirty  who  had.  set  out  in  the  morning, 
only  seven  lefl.  The  wind  had  taken  Ijieut, 
Stone's  hat  from  him,  and  sent  it  at  railroad 
speed  across  the  field  of  snow ;  and,  continuing 
on  bareheaded,  he  soon  became  complete!y 
chilled..  Whilst  we  were  stopping  under  the 
shelter  of  a  cliff  to  rest  ourselvt^s,  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  snow  and  fell  asleep.  Fearing 
that  he  wa^  more  nearly  frozen  than  he  was 
willing  .to  a4mit,  we  insisted  on  his  getting  up 
and  returning  iminediately,  and  Capt.  Sibley, 
2d  Dragoons,  returned  with  him.  This  left  but 
five  of  us — four  officers  and  a  soldier.  It  may 
appear  extravagant  to  speak  of  feeling  the  cold 
so  severely,  but  it  must  be,  remembered  that  the 
transition  from  tropical  heat  to  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  and  cold  twelve  degrees  below  freezing 
point,  was  sudden,  and  that  many  had  not  made 
sufficient  preparations  to  encounter  it.  The 
remaining  five  ascended  about  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  then,  completely  baffled  by  project- 
ing clifi*s,  and  unable  to  discern  any  landmarks, 
we  reluctantly  gave  up  and  turned  to  retrace  our 
steps.  The  landmark  which  had  served 'others 
aa  a  guide  was  a  very  prominent  conical  rock, 
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shooting  up  from  the  mountftin  side  seventy  or 
eighty  &et  high,  and  is  situated  ab6ut  one  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  crater ;  it  is  called  the  Pico 
del  Frayle.  Those  who  have  previously  noiade 
the  ascent^  describe,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
rock,  the  only  practicable  route  so  accurately, 
that  no  one  could  fail  in  fallowing  their  steps. 

We  felt  confident  at  the  time  we  turned  back 
that  we  could  not  be  very  &r  from  Frayle ; 
aome  thought  that  we  had  got  above  it ;  but  we 
could  not  be  positive  as  to  our  position  at  tiiat 
time.  When  we  had  descended  about  half  way 
to  the  pines,  the  sun  suddenly vcame  out;  and, 
on  looking  back,  we  felt  increased  disappoint- 
ment at  discovering  that  we  \i2Ld  been  *  near  the 
base  of  this  peak,  and  we  instantly  resolved  to 
urge  a  second  attempt  next  day.  The  sun  was 
DOW  shining  brighdy  above,  but  below  us  rolled 
a  tumultuous  sea  of  clouds,  sometimes  com- 
pletely engulfing  the  lower  world,  and  leaving 
us,  like  wrecked  mariners^  upon  a  desolate 
island^-eometimes  disdoising  fieeting  views  of 
landscapes  lighted  by  a  «momentary  ray.  We 
remained  catching  the  succession  of  beautiful 
contrasts  presented  to  us  by  this  strange  sight, 
until  the  recollection  of'  the  long  and  tiresome 
walk  to  camp  forced  us  away.  On  arriving  at 
the  camp,  we  found  that  some  of  the  party  had 
already  given  up  all  hbpe  of  success,  and  gone 
down  to  the  village  of  Asumha,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  those  remaining  were  for  ahandpn- 
ing  the  undertaking.  A  few,  however,  were 
willing  to  make  a  second  .  attempt  next  day, 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  better  weather. 
Before  much  time  had  elapsed  some  faint'  com- 
plaints began  to  be  made  about  inflamed  eyes. 
To  compiamts  succeeded  groans,  and  finally, 
towards  midnight,  all  who  had  been  up  the 
mountain  were  fairly^  screaming  with  torture. 
I  was  not  amongst  those  who  suffered  most 
severely,  and  yet  I  never  felt  such  tormenting 
pain  in  all  my  life  before.  No  one  slept  a 
moment..  Most  were'  unable  to  sit  or  lie  still  at 
all,  and  were  walking  about  nearly  all  night.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  hospital  in 
Mexico  was  there  (hat  night  as  much  keen  suf- 
fering as  there  was  in  our  camp.*  The  next 
morning  our  guides  prepared  a  wash  fpr  us, 
which  allayed  the  pain  consideraUy,  and  even 
enabled  a  few  of  those  who  were  the  least  in- 
jured to  open  their  eyes  slightly,. and  to  see  a 
few  paces  before  them.  Of  course  our  condition 
utteriy  forbade  anything  like  the  renewing  of  our 
attempt,  and  we  descended  to  the  town  of 
Ameika,  nearly  all  being  still  so  blind  as  to  re- 
quire being  led  every  step  of  the  way. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  town  we  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Alcalde,  who  gave  us  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  which  soon  reduced  the  in- 
flammation. The  next  morning  our  party  split. 
More  than  half,  with  Capt.  Sibley,  of  the  dra- 
goons, and  Gapt.  Porter,  of  the  Riflemen,  went 
off  with  the  mounted  portion  of   the  escort. 


towards  Cuernavaca;  some  six  or  eight  others 
returned  to  Mexico ;  and  seven  officers  and  Mr. 
Baggally  remained  at  Ameika,  determined  on 
seeing  the  crater  of  Popocataped.  The  officers 
who  composed  this  last  party  were  CapL  Bom- 
ford,  Capt.  Fowler,  Lieut.  Newton,  Lieut.  Btone, 
Lieutfl.  Kirkham  and  Buckner,  and  myself. 

We  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  lOth 
in  Ameika,  and«  being  almost  entirely  reco- 
vered, we  set  out  puce  again  for  the  mountain. 

CTo  be  conlittued.) 


RESIGNATION  OF  GOVERNOR  SHUNK. 

Harrisbvro,  July  9, 1848. 
To  the  People  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  havmg  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  strength  necessary  to  the  fiirther 
discharge  6f  the  duties  of  your  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  to  lay  me  oh  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which 
I  am  acmionished  by  my  physicians,  and  mj 
own  increasing  debility,  I  may  in  all  homan 
probability  never  rise,  t  have  resolved  upon 
mature  reflection,  under  a  conviction  of  duty,  on 
this  day  to  restore  to  you  the  trust  with  which 
your  suflrages  have  clothed  n)e,  in  order  that 
you  may  avail  yourselves  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  choose,  a  successor  at  the  next 
General  Election.  I  therefore  hereby  resign  tlie 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  apd  direct  this/ my  resigaatioD, 
to  be  flled  in  the  office  o^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  taking  leave  of  you  under  circumstances 
so  solemn,  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  me,.  My  prayer  a 
that  peapp,  virtue,  intelligence  and  religion  may 
pervade  all  your  borders ;.  that  the  free  institu- 
tions you  have  inherited  from  your  ancestors 
may  remain  unimpaired  until  the  latest  posterity; 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  has 
already  so  signally  blessed  you,  may  conduct 
you  to  a  still  higher  state  of  individual  and 
social  happiness;  and  when  the  world  shall 
close  upon  you,  as  I  feel  it  is  soon  about  to 
close  upon  me,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  conso- 
lations of  the  Christian's  faith,  and  be  gathered, 
without  a  wianderer  lost^  into  the  fold  of  the 
great  Shephei^  above. 

Francis  R.  Shuhk. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  PORTU- 
GUESE  COLONIES. 

The  following  is  a  decree  of  the  Government 
of  Portugal,  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the 
rortuguese  possessions : 

*'Mabinb  Department. — ^The  slave-trade 
being  already  prohibited  by  law  and  treaties  in 
all  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  it  being  also 
in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  justice  and 
equity,  on  which  all  good  policy  rests,  that  an 
end  should  be  put  to  negro  slavey,  still  tolerated 
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and  permitted  in  these  possessions,  the  public 
weal  requiring,  however,  that  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  .social  state  of  those  countries 
should  be  made  with  such  prudence  and  fore- 
thought that  fortunes  may  not  be  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, nQr  the  grant  of  liberty  serve  as  an  oc- 
casion for  the  slaves,  to  abuse  that  benefit,  which, 
though  entirely  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
humanity, cannot  bnt^entail  a  serious  sacrifice  on 
the  State,  as  well  as  on  the  slave-owners — I  am 
pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  following 
members: 

**The  Councillors  and  Honorary  5f  iuisters  of 
State,  Jose  de  Sousa  Pinto  de  Magalhaes  and  U^- 
defonso  Leopoldn  Bayard ;  the  Councillor  Anto- 
nio Ramalbo  de  Sa,  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of 
6oa ;  the  Councillor  Jose  da  Costa  Carvalho, 
captain  in  the  navy,  the  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
Faastino  da  Gama;  the  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
Jose  Joaquim  de  Andrade  Pinto ;  the  Bachelor 
Carlos  Zeferinb  Pinto -^oelno  de  Castro;  the 
first  of  whom  shall  act  as  President,  and  the  last 
as  Secretary;  whichcommittee,  taking  as  a  basis 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  keeping 
in  view  the  laws  and  practice  established  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  and  also  the4essons  of 
experienc'e  offered  by  those  regions  where  slavery 
has  been  abolished,  and  other  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  shall  propose  to 
me  the  most  efficacious  and  proper  practical 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  existing  in  the  Portuguese  ultramarine 
territories,  and  shall  prepare  the  necessary  pro- 
jects of  bw  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  that 
object 

<«The  Minister  of  Marine,  Sic. 

•♦Palace  of  the  Necessidades,  14th  April,  1848. 
♦•Rainha. 
"  Barao  de  Vuxa  Nova  djb  OuiiEM.*' 

J^ational  Era.    ' 


METHOD  OF  TAKJLNG  VOTES  IN  PARIS. 

We  take  from  a  recent  number  of  a  French 
newspaper  (La  Yraie  Republique,  2&th  of  April, 
1848,)  the  following  ingenious  contrivance  pro- 
posed for  determining  the  votes  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  frequently 
been  solicited  of  late  to  different  projects  for  a 
similar  purpose.  But  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  one  upon  this  principle<i-and  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  among  the  moet  simple 
and  feasible  of  them  all« 

Each  deputy  is  to  have  a  ball  of  equal  sixe 
and  weight;  at  each  9eat  are  to  be  placed  two 
small  tubes,  and  the  occupant  of  the  seat  drops 
his  ball  into  one  or  the  other  of  these,  according 
as  he  wishes  to  vote,  aye  or  nay.  Under  each 
of  the  corridors  which  separate  the  ranges  of 
seats  are  placed  two  larger  tubes,  extendijdg  from 
the  eztremiites  of  the  hall,  into  one  of  which 
open  all  the  tubes  destined  to  carry  the  affirma- 


tive, and  into  the  other  those  destined  to  carry 
die  negative  votes.  These  tubes  are  established 
with  properly  calculated  slopes,  so  as  to  bring 
the  balls  certainly  and  rapidly  along  them,  and 
each  terminates  in  a  counterbalanced  reservoir, 
the  adjustment  of  which  allows  the  appreciation 
of  all  weights  from  that  of  a  single  ball  up-  to 
that  of  nine  hundred  (the  number  of  votes  in  the 
Assembly*)  Each  reservoir  acts  upon  a  sepa- 
rate index  hand,  Tthat  for  the  affirmative  votes 
being  white,  that  |or  the  negative  black,)  which 
move  over  a  semicircular  dial  sufficiently  large 
to  be  divided  into  the  requisite  number  of  parts 
easily  visible  from  all  parts'  of  the  ball.  The 
position  of  the  hand  will  then  at  once  indicate 
the  number  of  votes,  aye  and  nay.^^oumal  of 
the  FrwMin  Inetittde. 


DIVERSITY  OF  GIFTS. 

«  There*  are  dWenlllee  of  operaUoni,  bal  It  la   the  sum  Ood 
wbleh  v<}fkelh  ail  to  eU."— 1  Cok.  sli .  0. 

Some  beli^ers  are  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  trials,  eveh  unto  death ; 
others  for  liveliness  and  activity,  in  duty;  others 
for  wisdom  and  prudence;  others  for  their  zeal 
in  defence  of  the  truth ;  others  for  spiritual 
knowledge ;  others  for  meekness  and  patience ; 
others  for  outward  usefulness ;  and  some  for  an 
inward  and  spiritual  life  of  communion  with 
God.  But  all  these  are  the  various  giAs  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  dividing  severally  to 
every  man  as  he  willeth,  and  are  given  to  profit 
withal,  accordii^g  to  the  place  allotted  to  each  in 
the  church,  or  in  the  world.  My  fellow  Chris- 
tians, let  us  hence  learn  a  lesson  of  forbearance 
to  our  brethren.  It  is  not  right  to  judge  of  an- 
other by  our  own  pattern.  Art  thou  a  warm 
and  active  Chns^an?  Condemn  not  him  whose 
mind  may  be  more  placid  and  contemplative  than 
thine.  He  who  now  creeps  in  humble  silence, 
may^  in  a  moment,  be  raised  higher  than  thoa 
art  The  same  may  bis  said  of  other  difTerences 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Let  us  then  no 
longer  envy  one  another,  or  indulge  a  rash  and 
censorious  spirit ;  but  rather  covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts,  such  is  meekness  and  love;  and,  by 
the  help  of  Difine  grace,  faithfully  improve  the 
talent  committed  to  our  trust,  that  each  of  us 
may  receive  that  heart-reviving  address,  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  oi  thy  Ijord.' — Boga/;r«&y's  Golden 
Treasury. 

THB   WORD  **S9UkH.'' 

The  translators  of  the  Bible  have  left  the  He- 
brew word  Se/oA,  which  occurs  uo  often  in  the 
Psalms,  as  they  found  it,  and  of  course  the  Eng- 
lish reader  often  asks  his  minister,  or  some 
learned  friend,  what  it  means,  and  the  minister 
or  learned  friend  has  often  been  obliged  ta  confess 
ignorance,  because  it  is  a  matter  in  r^rd  to 
which  the  most  learned  have  by  no  meads  been 
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of  one  mind.  The  TargumB,  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  give  to  the  word  the 
meaning  of  eternally^  forever.  Rabbi  Kimchi 
regards  it  as  ^  sign  to  elevate  the  voice.  The 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  translation  iappear  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  musical  or  rhythmical  note. 
Herder  regards  it  as  indicating  a  change  of  tone. 
Matheson  thinks  it,  as  a  musical  note,  equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  repeat.  According  16  Lhther  and 
others,  it  means  silence  !  Gesenius  explains  it 
lo  mean,  ''Let  the  instruments  play,  and  the 
singers  stop."  Wocher  regards  it  as  equivalent 
to  aursum  corda — up,  my  soul ! — Sommer,  aftfer 
examining  all  the  seventy-foitr  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  recognizes  in  every  case  "  an 
actual  appeal  or  summons  U>  Jehovah.  They 
are  calls  for  aid,  and  prayers  to  be  heard,  ex- 
pressed either  with  entire  directness,  or  if  not  in 
the  imperative,  'Hear,  Jehovah  I'  or,  *  Awake 
Jehovah  !^  apd  the  lil^e,  still  earnest  addresses 
to  God  that  he  would  remember  and  hear,**  &c. 
The  word  itself,  he  regards  afl  indicating  a  blast 
of  trumpets  by  the  priests.  Selah  itselfy  he 
thinks  an  abridged  expressioB  used  for  Higgaion 
Selah^— Higgaion  indicating  the  sound  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  Selah  a  vigorous  blast 
of  tru  m  j^e\s,^Biblioiheca  Sacra* 


OPPRESSION  IN  THK  WEST  INDIES. 

The  terrible  massacres  of  Hayti  and  Martin- 
ique seem  to  have  taught  no  lesson  to  the  tyrants 
of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Like  the  Boui^ 
bons  of  France,  the  Governors  of  those  Islands 
never  learn  anything  from  the  current  of  events,, 
and  though  the  oppressed  of  almost  every  clime 
have  lately  risen  to  assert  their  rights,  we  find 
thes^  petty  island  despots  displaying  no  lack  of 
tyranny.  The  late  acts  of  the  Grovernor  of 
Cuba  are  an  .example,  but  Porto  Rico  now 
furnishes  another.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. — 
JV.  American. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  mercantile  house  in 
this  city  for  copies  of  three  *<  bandos,"  qr  proo- 
lamations  issued  by  Count  Prim,  Captain 
General  of  the  Spanish  Island  of  Porto  Rico;  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the  French 
Islands  of  Martinique  Iknd  Guadaloupe.  The 
first  of  these,  dated  May  31,  prescribes  severe 
punishments  for  all  offences  of  a  violent  nature, 
and  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  committed 
by  persons  of  negro  race — the  bando  taking 
cognizance  of  all  such  offences  from  the  civil 
tribunals  and  giving  it  to  a  council  of  war,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Captain  General,  with  ex- 
press prohibition  of  interference,  under  any 
circumstances,  by  the  civil  tribunals. 

For  instance,  a  coloured  man  v^ho  lifts  a 
weapon  against  a  white,  if  a  slave,  is  to  be  put 
to  death— if  a  free  man  to  have  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  or,  if  the  white  man  is  wounded,  the 
black,  though  free,  is  to  be  put  to  death. 


For  insulting  speech  or  ^sture  to  a  white, 
the  slave  is  to  b6  imprisoned  five  years— the  free 
black  to  suffer  a  minor  punishment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  tribunal. 

Other  cases  of  offence  are  provided  for  in 
terms  of  corresponding  severity  ;  and  sentence 
is  invariably  to  be  followed  by  execution  within 
twenty^four  hours. 

Another  bando,  issued  on  the  9tb  of  Jane,  de- 
fines and  explains  the  various  provisions  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  informs  the  inhabitants  of 
Porto  Rico. that  they  may  rely  upon  the  tigi- 
lance  and  energy  dfihe  Captain  General  to  avert 
the  danger  menacing  them,  adding  that  he  had 
sent  an  offer  of  military  assistance  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Danish  Islands  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  St.  Thomas,  in  case  there  should  be  any  feai 
of  disturbance  there. 

The  bandos  sent  to  us,  in  the  original  Spanish, 
are. accompanied  by  the  following  memoranda, 
written  apparently  by  some  American  resident 
of  the  island : 

~  <'  In  doing  this,  the  Captain  General  usurps  all 
the  authority  in  the  island  ;  when  the  tribunals 
opposed  him,  he  threatened  to  send  them  all  to 
Spain.    His  despotism  prevails ;  no  one  dares 
oppose  him  ;  his  will  is  law.     This- cannot  last, 
and  he  will  find  as  the  homq  Government  will 
learn,  that  such  proceedings  will  not  be  endured. 
The   bandos*  were   entirely  uncalled  for,  and 
have   created  great  dissatisfkction  among  the 
coloured  population ;  they  have  excited  feelings 
which  never   existed  before,  and   which  may 
never  be  allayed.    A  more  impolitic,  ill-judged 
act  could  not  have  be^n  promulgated  at  this 
time.     Our  Government  should    instruct  all 
vessels  of  war  cruising  on  the  West  India  station 
to  call  at  the  convenient  ports  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba ;  our  .^merchants  have  large  interests 
in  both  islands,  and  should  have  Govemmeot 
protection.  .  We  know  that  seeds  of  discontent 
exist  between  the  Government  and  the  Engli^ 
consuls.    Great  Sritain  will  send  their  fleets  to 
both  Islands."     . 


.CONWAT  TUBULAR  BRIDQB   COHPLETBD. 

This  project  of  Mr.  Stephenson  has  been 
looked  upon  with  great  doubt  by  some,  and 
almost  ridiculed  by  others,  while  a  third,  bat  not 
over-numerous  class,  have  anticipated  his  entire 
success— consequently  its  completion  has  been 
looked  to  with  much  interest  by  all;  and  it 
affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  before  oar 
readers  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  subject, 
from  the  Railway  Chronicle  of  the  22d  April, 
which  informs'  us  of  its  entire  success,  and 
establishes,  more  firmly  if  possible,  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  projector,  as  an  engineer.  The 
Chronicle  says :  ' 

"The  completion  of  the  great  iron  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Conway,  and  die  consequent 
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opening  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
aie  events  of 'sach  importance,  "both  to  the  cona- 
munication  with  Ireland,  and  to  the  character  of 
railway  engineering  in  this  country,  that  we 
most  refer  to  them  pnc^  again.  We  formerly 
noticed  the  happy  transference  qf  the  lube  from 
the  workyajd  to  its  position  between, thie  oppo? 
site  piers.  But  it  was  then  $  great  depth  below 
its  final  place.  It  had  still  to  be  pumped  qp  by 
a  Bramah  p^ss  and  steam  engine,  to  its  height. — 
The  pmnping  up  of  this  groat  mass— nearly  as 
large  as  one  of  the  rows  of  houses  in  Great 
George  street — by  the  two  ends,  is  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  lift  ever  attempted.  Jt  was 
elTected  at  the  rate  of  aboi^  two  feet  per  hour, 
and  was  done  uniformly,  quietly,  and  so  insen- 
sibly from  the  large  mass,  that  it  seemed  rather 
that  the  ground  and  sea  and^houSes  sank  down 
below  the  bridge  than  that  tlie  bridge  itself  was 
in  motion.  Trains  have  passed  through  with 
great  loads,  and  without  producing  vibration^ 
We  understand  that  Capt.  Wynne,  the  inspector 
general  of  railways,  has  sanctioned  the  whole 
line,  with  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction, 
having  made  3  very  minute  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  it.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
having  thus  converted  one  *  impossibility*  more 
into  a  practical  fact.  We  hope  he  will  not 
delay  to  give  the  profession  an  account  in<letail 
of  all  the  difficulties  encountered  anid  conquered. 
H is' Menai  bridge  wiU  give  him  little  trouble, 
we  trust,  after  this  ;  of  which  the  difficulties  are 
difierent  in  degree  rather  than  kind.'* 


MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  .who  was 
finishing  a  statue.  Soma  time  afterward  he 
called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work. 
His  friend  looking  at  the  figure  exclaimed, 
«*You  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last." 
•*  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor  f  **I  have 
retouched  this  part,  and  polished  that ;  I  have 
softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle ; 
I  have  given  more  expression  to  this  lip,  and 
more  energy  to  that  limb."  "  Well,  well  "  said 
his  friend,  •*  but  all  these  are  trifles."  »*  It  may 
be  so,"  replied  Angelo,"  "but  recollect  that 
trifies  ftiake  perfection,  and  that  perfection  -  is*  nfi> 
trifle." 


KISERIES   OF  WAR. 

We  had  a  visit  yesterday  from  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  late  a  Sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Regu^ 
lars,  but  now  discharged  because  he  was  so 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Mexico  as  to 
disable  him  for  farther  duty.  He  was  crippled 
by  a  ball  through  the  leg,  and  had  one  eye 
blinded  and  his  head  scientifically  kid  open  by 
a  sabre-eat,  which  barely  missed  killing  him. 
So,  being  no  longer  **  avaHabK"  be  was  sent 


adrift  with  an  allowance  of  ons  ceMamile  where* 
with  to  make  his  way  home^  and  a  pension  of 
fwir  dollars  a  month  hereafter.  The  gentlemen 
who  make  wars  and  tell  the  country  how  glo- 
rious they  are,  vote  themselves  from  $25,000  a 
year  down  to  $50  per  week,  with  forty  cenU  per 
milo  for  travelling,  while  they  vote  the  men  who 
stop  the  bulleta  and  blunt  the  sabre-edges  one  cent 
a  mile  for  travelling  expenses,  and  almost  ninety 
cents  a  week  ip  Iiv«  on !— JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   PLAOTTE. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  plague  was  unknown. 
Although  .densely  populated,  the  health  of  the 
ii^habitants  was  preserved  by  strict  attention  to 
sanitary  regulations.  But  with  time  came  on 
change— and  that  change  was  in  man.  The 
serene  climate,  the  enriching  river,  that  fruitful 
soil  TemaHied;  but  when  the  experience  of 
2000  years  was  set  at  nought, — when  the  pre- 
cautions previously  adopt^  for  preserving  the 
soil  from  accumulated  impurities  were  neglected^ 
— when  the  sepulchral  rites  of  civilized  E^rypt 
were  exchanged .  for  the  modem  but  barbarous 
practices  of  interment,'— when  the  land  of  mum- 
mies  became,  as  it  now  is,  one  vast  chameU 
house— -thp  seed  which  was  sown  bropght  forth 
its  bitter  fruit,  and  from  dangerous  innovations 
came  the  most,  deadly  pestilence.  The  plague 
first,  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  year  542,  two 
hundred  years  after*  the  change  had  been  made 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  mode  of  sepnl- 
ture;  and  evj^ry  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  Egypt,  will  at  once  recognize 
in  the  soil,  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  dreadful  malady  which  constantly  afiiicts  the 
people.— JMr.  Wtdkwon  the  Metropolitan  Grave 
Yards.  . 


"  0ns  is  your  Masier,  sven  Christy  and  all  w  ar0 
iretkren*^'^^*  see  that  y  love  one  another?^ 

.  Teach  ,us  true  self-deniai^-we  who  seek 
To  plack  the  mote  out  of  our  brother's  creeds, 
Till  eharitf^a  forgotten  plant  doth  ask 
For  water — droop^  and  die.    With  zeal  we  watch    - 
And  weigh  the  doctrine — ^while  the  spirit  'scapes  \ 
And  in  the  caring  for  our  caoKnin^seeds, 
Our  metaphysical  hair-splittings,  fail 
To  note  the  orbit  of  that  ttar  of  love, 
WUch  never  sets. 

Yes,  even  the  heathen  tribes—     i 
Who  from  our  lips,  amid  their  chaos  dark. 
First  heard  the  "fiat  lux,"  and  joyous  came 
Like  Lazaras  from  his  tomb— do  wildered  ask 
What  guide  to  follow :  for  they  see  the  men 
They  took  for  angels,  warring  in  their  paths, 
For  Paul  and  for  Apoilos,  till  they  lose 
The  certainty  that  they  are  '*o?m  in  Christ;'* 
That  simple  clue  which  through  life's  labyrinth  leads 
To  heaven's  gate. 

Each  different  8ect>  whose  base 
Is  on  the  same  pure  Word,  doth  strictly  scan 
Its  neighbour's  superstructure — ^point  and  arch> 
Buttress  and  turret— till  the  hymn  of  pruy 
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That  from  each  temple  thoald  go  up  to  God, 
Sinks  in  the  critic's  tons,    AH  Christendom 
Is  one  continued  burnishing  of  shields,  . 
And  putting  on  of  armor.     So  the  heit 
Of  border  warfare  checks  salvation's  way. 
The  free  complexion  of  another's  thought 
Doth  militate  against  him :  aqd  those  phades 
Of  varying  opinion  and  belief 
Which  9weetly  blended,  with  the  skill  of  love, 
Would  make  the  picture  beautiful,  are  blamed. 
As  features  of  deformity. 

We  toil 
To  controvert,  to  argue,  to  defend, 
Camping  amidst  imaginary  foes 
And  visioned  hieresies.    Wen  brethren  deem 
A  name  of  doctrine,  or  a  form  of  wore) a, 
A  dsnss.  partition  wally  tho'  Christ  has  said, 
«  Su  that  JI9  lovs  saeh  othsr,** 

80,  come  forth, 
Te  who  have  safest  kept  that  Saviour's  law, 
Green  as  a  living  germ  within  your  sbuls-7- 
Followers  of  the  Lamb,  stand  meekly  forth, 
And  with  the  gentle  panoply  of  love 
Persuade  the  Christian  churches  to  recall 
Their  wasted  energies ;  and  consecrate. 
In  one  bright  focal  point,  their  quenchless  zeal — 
Till  from  each  region  of  the  darkened  globe. 
The  everlasting  gospel's  glorious  wing 
Shall  wake  the  nations  To  Jshovah's  praiss, 

L.  H.  SioouaiiBr. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Congress.-- >In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Oregon  bill  has  been  continued  by  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia,-Johnson  of  Georgia,  Davis  ot  Massachusetts, 
and  Johnson  of  Maryland.  On  the  lOih  a  bill  was 
passed,  authorizLOff  Alexandre  Vattenu^re  to  frank 
and  receive  free  pf  postage,  documents,  books  and 
letters  for  international  exchanges.  This  individual 
has  been  for  some  time  in  this  couQtry,  endeavoring 
to  brine  about  a  system  of  international  exchanges 
of  public  and  offi(^ial  documents,  &c.  On  the  6th, 
the  PredMent  aent  in  to  Congress  the  ratified  Mexi- 
can Treaty.  In  the  House,  on  the  5th,  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and.navij^ble  rivers,  was  passed, 
yeas  128,  nays. 55.  A  bill  was  reported  for  the 
purchase  of  the  papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton. . 

Francis  R.  SHrNx.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
resigned  that  office  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  consequence 
of  extreme  ill  health.  By  t  his  resignation,  William 
F.  Johnson,  of  Armstrgng  Co.,  t^e  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  becoriies  acting  Governor  of .  the  State. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  in  c^se  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  office  of  Governor,  more  than  three 
months  before  the  annual  election,  a  successor  shall 
be  chosen  at  that  election.  The  election  will  occur 
this  year  on  the  l(hh  of  10th  month,  and  ihe  indi- 
Tidual  then  elected  would  assume  the  duties  of 
Governor  on  the  16th  of  1st  month  next ;  but  the 
North  American  points  out  a  difficulty  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Election  Law  oU  1839  direct^  that 
the  writs  of  election  to  supply  the  vacancy  shall 
be  issued  by  the  acting  Governor  at  least  three 
months  before  the  election,  which  it  is  now  too 
late  to  do.  The  above  paper  recommends  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  remedy  this  difficulty. 

Europe.— The  steamship  Caledonia  brings  news 
from  Liverpool  to  the  24th  ult.  T^e  slate  of  trade 
was  considered  rather  more  favourable.  The  long 
expected %otion  of  Joseph  Hume,  for  the  reform 


of  the  representation,  extension  of  taffrage,Tole 
by  ballot,  and  triennial  Parliaments,  came  on  ou 
the  20th,  when  he  presented  a  vast  number  ol 
petitions,  and  made  a  Ions  and  able  speech,  ia 
support  of  his  motion^  and  the  Premier,  Lord  John 
Russell,  replied,  in  direct  and  decided  opposiiioa 
to  it.    In  Ireland,  clubs  were  forming  very  extea- 
sirely,  the  mereliers  of  which  are  said  to  meet  re- 
gularly for  military  training.    It  w  stated  tint  in 
Dublin  alone  there  were  forty  clubs  of  300  mem- 
bers each.    A  newspaper  to  be  called  The  Iriik 
Feloiif  was  to  appear  on  the  34th,asa  succeseorts 
Mitchell's  United  Irishman,    France  appears  to  bo 
in  a  great  ferment    Disorders  have  taken  plaee  in 
several  departments,  and  in  Paris  the  Bonaparte 
excitement  has  resulted  in  a  bloody  insurrection. 
At  the  last  telegraphic  despatches  trora  that  city, 
it  was  announced  that  barricades  had  been  erect- 
ed, and  the  troops  and  National  Guards  were  fight- 
ing  deroeiately  witb  the  people.    Still  later  ac- 
counts Irom  London  say  that  all  commaaication 
with  Paris  appears  to  be  cut  off.    The  AoBtrians 
have  gained  some  important  advanuges  in  the 
Venetian    country,    having;   taken   Vicenza  and 
Pad  oa.    The  insurrection  is  spreadilig  in  the  pro> 
vinces  of  Naples,  and   Provisional  Govemmenti 
have  been  formed  at  Cosenza  and  Potenza.   It  is 
stated  that  the  Swedes  hare  commenced  Eendin{( 
troops  into  Denmark  to  assist  the  Danes  against 
Germany.    It  is  also  reported  that  a  large  number 
of  Russian  men  of  war  are  collected  in  the  Baltic, 
and  large  Russian  armies  are  gathering  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany.    In  Berlin,  the  Goards  bar- 
ing wounded  some'  menin  endeavoring  to  disperse 
a  crowd  of  workmen  who  had  gone  to  the  Minister 
to  demand  work  or  money,  Uie  people  took  np 
arms,   threw  up  barricades,  and  seized  on  the 
Arsenal.  It  appears  that  the  Assembly  had  agreed 
to  a  motion  to  send  aWay  the  troops  and  put  them- 
selves imder  the  protection  of  the  people.    At  the 
last  accounts  the  city  was  quiet    Austria  is  in 
great  confusion — the  races  composing  the  empire 
appear  to  be  separating.    Bohemia  nas  ibr  some 
time  been  in  a  semi-insurrectionary  state,  and  a 
Provisional  Government  had  been  constituted  at 
Prague.    The  Emperof   haring  refused  to  con- 
firm this  Go¥emment,  .the  people  rose  in  anu, 
and    the    royal   troops    thereupon    commenced 
cannonading  the  city  from  the  Datteries  around. 
It  is  reported  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  roins 
with  a  terrific  destruction  of  life.  .  It  is  also  said 
that  a  band  of  Servians  had  marched  into  Hnngarr, 
and  that  a  Russian  army  had  entered  Wallacha, 
in  Turkey.     Ana:rchy  and  bloodshed  seem  close  at 
hand  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
danger  of  a  general  European. war  appears rei; 
imminent. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE  IN  OHIO. 

We  are  informed  that  a  Free  Produce  Store  is 
about  to  be  opened,  under  the  care  of  Joseph  WD- 
liams,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  which  a  general 
assortment  of  goods  produced  by  the  labour  of  free- 
men will  be  offered  to  the  public.  The  aboT^ 
mentioned  Friend  ia  now  in  thia  city  making  up 
his  supplies. 

D^A  Friend  with  a  small  fnoily  wishes  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 
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/A  TESTIMONY 

From  Hardshaw  West  Jfhnthly  Meding  toh- 
earning  Elizabeth  RoBaoSt  deceased. 

Thi8»  odr  beloved  friend,  the  yoangest  daught^sr 
of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Stephenson  of  Bri<&ing- 
ton  Quay,  in  Yorkshire,  was' born  there  on  the 
25th  of  the  6th  months  1771.  Of  her  early  re- 
ligious impressions  we  have  but  few  particulars, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  very 
young;  her  mind  was  pneciously  favoured  with 
the  visitations  jof  Divine  love.  On  one  occasion, 
nvhilst  but  a  child,  her  parents  being  absent  from  j 
home,  her  youngest  brother  wa^  much  distressed 
«t  bmng  left  wi&out  them  ;  observing  this,  and 
participating  in  the  same  feeling,  she  knelt  down 
and  fervently  implored  the  Pivine  preservation, 
which  had  a  calming  influence  upon  their  tender 
minds. 

.  After  the  decease  of  her  parents,  she  resided 
with  her  brother,  Isaac  Stephenson,  at  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  until  the  year  1796,  when  she  was 
united  in  marriage  with  our  .friend,  Thomas 
Bobson,  then  of  Darlington,  a  anion  which  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  for  the  spwe  of  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  - 

.  For  sevei^al  years  she  had  to  paas  through 
many,  spiritual  exercises  and  conflicts  of  mind,  a 
preparation,  no  doabt,  for  thftt  service  to  which^ 
she  was  aAerwards  called.  As  the  work  of 
Divine  grace  progressed  in  her  own  soul,  her 
interest  in  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  fellow*pro- 
fessors  increased  also,  an4  she  was  at  times  con- 
strained to  give  expression  of  her  feelings  in 
meetings  for  discipline.  .  Ip  the  year  1808  she 
was  made  willing,  in  a  Meeting  for  Worship,  to 
express  her  desire  *•  that  those  who  were  quali- 
fied for  service  in  the  church  might  come  for- 
ward in  their  ranks  in  righteousness."  After 
this  act  of  dedloatioOf  she  told  her  husband  that 
her  mind  felt  ^  clothed  with  the  garment  of. 
praise."    Being  faithful  ia  the  litde,  ahe  became  r 


ruler  over  more ;  yet  she  was  deeply  solicitous 
th&t,  in  so  solemn  an  eng^ment,  ^e  might  be 
preserved  from  moving  without  the  renewed 
putting  forth  of  She^  Heavenly  Shepherd. 

In  Uie  year  1810,  she  was  recorded  as.  an  ac- 
kaowledged  minister,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  with  her  husband  and  family  to  Sunder- 
land, within  the  compass  of  Newcastle  Monthly 
JVIeeiii^.  From  a  very  early  period,  after  this 
time,  she  was  for  several  years  largely  engaged 
in  religions  service  in  niany  parts  of  England, 
ai|d  in  18 Id,  in  compathy  with  her  hrother^  Isaac 
Stephenson,  she  visited  Ireland.  Of  one  of  the 
services  on  this  journey,  she  thi)s  writes.:  *«  We 
have  had  about  ode  hundred  and  twenty  family- 
sittings  at  Cork  ;  the  cup  which  hath  been 
handed  to  us  hath  been  mixed,  both  bitter  and 
sweet,  but  without  tlie  (ormer  we  cannot  expect 
to  enjoy  the  latter,  so  that  I  desire  to  be  thankful 
for  both."  She  also  visited  the*  Scilly  Islands, 
and  had  extensive  labour  amongat  the  Jtniners 
and  sea-faring  men  in  Cornwall,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  amongst  whom,  it  is  believed, 
that  ^als  to  her  ministry  remain  to  this  day.  _ 

In  the  year  181 6^  she  was  deeply  exercised 
under  a  belief  that  it  was  required  of  her  to  visit 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
company  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  (daughter  of 
William  Stori:6  Fry,)  she  entered  upon  Uiis  ardu- 
ous engagement,  in  which  th^y  were  joined  by 
William  Alien  and  his  wife.  After  travelling 
tlirough  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  this  little  company  was 
brought  into  much  afiliction  at  Geneva,  by  the 
illness  of  Charlotte  AUen,  whose  decease  joon 
afterwards  took  place  in  that  city.  This  was  to 
Elizabeth  Robson  and  her  companion  a  distress- 
ing and  discouraging  circumstance ;  but  their 
friend,  William  Allen,  m  the  midst  of  his  own 
affliction,  was  made  instrumental  lo  their  help, 
and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  their  reli- 
gious engagement,  remarking,  that  "we  ought 
not  to  dispute  in  the  dark  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  light."  Upon  leaving  Nismes,  whilst  on 
this  journey,  she  thus  wrote:  "Soon  after  we 
set  ofl*,  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into  silence,  and 
such  a  flow  of  peace  filled  my  heart,  for  s  coor 
siderable  time,  as  I  have  seldom  experienced;  \m 
which  I  rejoiced,  and  a  song  of  praiss  was  raised 
in  my  soul  for  the  many  favours  extended  in 
divers  ways  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature." 
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Ib  the  certificate  from  the  Friends  at  Minden, 
this  visit  is  recorded  in  the  following,  terms  : 
<*  By  their  ministry,  receiyed  of  the  Lord,  both' 
in  meetings  and  in  families,  they  have  enlivened, 
watered,  watched,  and  strengthened  the  seed  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  we  have  cause  to 
be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Great  Father  fpr  this 
extension  of  his  favour." 

During  the  five  following  years  she  was  much 
engaged  in  religious  service,  having  in  that 
period  visited  Scotland,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 
southei-n  counties  of  England,  and  some  parts  of 
Wales,  also  Ireland  a  second  time. 

In  the  year  1821,  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band and  family  to  Liverpool,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  Respecting 
this  change  of  residence  she  remarks,  **  I  soon 
found  an  extensive  field  of  labour  opened  for 
me,  not  only  among  Friends,  but  also  among  the 
people  generally."  Many  public  tneeting^  were 
soon  afterwards  held  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity, 
and  in  other  parts  of- Lancashire.  The  sweet 
peace  and  cheerful  composure  which  usually 
attended  her  at  the  conclusion  of  these  engage- 
ments evinced,  as  she  frequently  remarked,  that 
she  had  not  expended  her  ow^  su^gth,  and 
that  He  whom  she  was  endeavouring  faithfully 
to  serve,  was  a  good  and  gracious  Master. 

With  that  dedication  which  marked  her  ser* 
vices,  she  continued  to  labour  diligently  amongst 
Friends  and  others  in  Varions  parts  of  this  nation, 
until  the  year  1824,  wlien  she  entefed  upon  a 
visit  to  the  continent  of  North  America.*  This 
engagement  occupied  four  years,  during  -which 
flhe  had  many  deep  baptisms  and  conflicts  to 
endure.  These  were  greatly  increased  by  hav- 
ing to  contend  against  the  unsound  principles  6o 
mournfully  prevalent  there  at  that  time ;  herein 
she  had  often  to  encounter  inuch  opposition,  yet 
she  was  enabled,  in  the  spirit  of  nieekness,  un- 
flinchingly to  uphold  our  belief  in  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
OhcisL  Referring  to  this  engagement  she  re- 
marks, "Thus,  after  many  perils  by  sea  and 
land,  and  amongst  false  brethren,  I  was  permitted, 
through  adorable  goodness,  to  readh  my  -own 
dear  home,  and' to  meet  my  beloved  husband  and 
children  in  sweet  peace,  to  our  humble  rejoiciilg; 
everlasting  praise  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord  for  his 
care  and  protection  to^one  of  the  least  of  his 
flock."  *  - 

In  1831,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  ahe 
again  visited  some  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  holding  meetings  with  those  under  our 
name,  and  with  serious  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations in  Germany^  Switzerland,  and  the  South 
of  France.  From  the  year  1832  to  1837,  she 
continued  to  be  diligently  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  various  religious  services  ;  and  in  the 
year  1838,  accompanied  by  her  beloved  husband, 
she  embarked  a  second  time  for  America,  in 
which  country  she  laboured  abundantly,  much 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  Friends.    She 


also  held  numerous  meetings  with  the  inhabitants, 
both  white  and  coloured,  in  many  parts,  not 
only  where  Friends  are  settled,  but  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  remote  from  any  of 
their  meetings.  We  find  the  foUotring  memo- 
randum written  during  the  course  of^is  journey : 
^  The  pure  seed  of  life  seems  to  lie  very  low  in 
many  places,  and  much  obscured  by  an  earlbly 
mind  and  a  spirit  pf  ease  ;  and  sometiones,  afier 
feeling  entirely  divested  of  all  sense  of  good, 
wh^  theihe  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  death  to 
be  experienced^  I  have  found  that  by  keeping  my 
eye  directed  to  my  gracious  Master,  a  little  light 
has  arisen  out  of  the  darkness,  like  a  little  spring 
of , life,  which,  by  attending  to  it,  h^s  increased, 
and  strength  has  been  afforded  and  matter  sup- 
plied to  advocate  the  precious  cause  of  truth; 
and  in  the  fresh  opening  cipse  doctrine  has  been 
handed  forth  in  gospel  authority,  in  love,  and 
without  fear  of  giving  offence,  the  slavish  fear  of 
man  being  taken  away.  AAer  such. seasons  of 
great  exercise,  sweet  peace  has  been  my  portion, 
and  my  spirit  at, times  has  bowed  in  reverent 
thankfulness,  to  my  heavenly  Father,  in  that  He 
is  pleased  to  make  use  of  so  unworthy  a  erear 
ture,  and  desires  have  been  renewed  that  I  might 
be  increasingly  prepared  for  his  most  blessed 
work  and  service."  She  returned  from  this  ex- 
tensive field  of  labour  in  the  year  1842,  in  the 
possession  of  that  peace  and  comfort  vhich 
abundantly  compensated  for  all  her  labours,  and 
for  which  her  heart  was  often  filled  whh  grati- 
tude to  her  gracious  Lord, 

She  regairded  this  a$  an  evening  8acri6ce,  and 
with  the  exception  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends  in  her  own  Monthly  Meeting,  a 
visit  to  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  attending  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  she  spent  the  short 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
home,  to  which  she  had  naturally  a  peculiar 
attachment.  '  This,  however,  did  not  prcmt 
her  frt)m  being  again  made  willing  to  forego  her 
domestic  comforts  for  the  service  of  her  Divine 
M&ster,  and  at.  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  oa 
the  30th  of  the  11  th  month,  1843,  she  acquainteil 
her  friends  that  she  apprehended  it  was  required 
of  her  to-visit  Friends  gf  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  her  sense  of  the  diminution  of  her 
bodily  powers,  but  desiring  that  her  little  remain- 
ing strength  might  be  spent  in  the  service  of  ha 
Lord.  She  wa^  cordially  liberated  for  this  work, 
but  on  the  following  day,  whilst  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey,  she  was  seized  with  a 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  suddenly  reduced  her 
to  a  state  of  helpilessness,  and  nearly  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  speech.  Under  these  ci^ 
cumstances,  almost  precluded  from  any  expres- 
sion, and  awakening  but  at  distant  intervals  to  & 
transient  stale  of  consciousness,  the  patieoj 
endurance  of  her  afifiiction,  the  ealmnets  aad 
serene  repose  which  rested  upon  her  coonte- 
nance,  and  the  precious  feeling  atlendii^  fu^ 
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Buhed  abundant  evidencff  that  ail  was  peace 
within. 

In  (his  state  she  continaed  until  the  11th  of 
the  I2th  month,  when  her  purified  spirit,  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  wa9  permitted, 
we  reverently  trust,  through  the  mercy  and  medi* 
ation  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  to  join  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-i>orn  which  are 
written  in  heayea,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect. 

She  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age, 
having  been  a  minister  about  thirty^iz.  years. 
Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
^ound  at  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  of  the  13th 
month,  1843,  on  which  occasion  a  large  and 
Bolemh  meeting  was  held,  and  many  testimonies 
were  borne  to  the  poWer  and  efficacy  of  that 
grace  by  which  she  had  become  what  she  was. 

Our  dear  frien^  deeply  felt  the  need  of  renew- 
ed baptisms  preparatory  to  any  public  servii^  in 
the  cause  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  it  was  only 
to  those  most  intimate  with  her  that  what  she 
experienced  on  these  occasions  was  known,  ihe 
being  concerned  to  observe  the  injunction,  **  But 
thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face ;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men 
to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 

She  was  largely  gifted  for  religious  service, 
sound  and  scriptural  in  doctrine,  firmly  uphold- 
ing the  religiotts  testimonies  more  peculiar  to 
our  Society,  and  never  shrinking  from  the  faith- 
ful declaration  of  them.  She  was  often  led  to 
unfold  and  explain  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  her  illustrations  of  which  were  strikuigly 
appropriate,  and  we  believe  that  to  many  her 
Gospel  labours  were  blessed.  In  expostulating 
-with  the  careless,  the  lukewarm,  the  woddly- 
minded,  or  the  rebellious,  she  was  earnest  and 
persuasive.  In  religious  meetings,  with  those 
not  of  our  own  Society,  she  was  eminentl]^ 
qualified,  and  in  her  private  labours  in  the  fami- 
lies of  Friends,  (a  service  in  which  she  was 
often  engaged  during  the  whole  of  her  course  as 
a  minister,)  she  was  frequently  led  to  exhort 
them  to  simplicity  and  moderation  in  all  things, 
setting  forth  the  safety  of  stich  a  state,  and  how 
greatly  it  tends  to  relieve  the  mind  from  undue 
anxiety  and  unnecessary  burdens. 

In  the  diligent  occupation  of  her  time  our  dear 
friend  was  a  striking  example,  being  always 
careful,  when  not  called  into  public  religious 
service,  that  it  should  be  coQjStantly  and  usefully 
employed.  In  her  private  walk  she  was  careful 
to  observe  that  simplicity  and  moderation  which 
she  was  ofton  engaged  to  recommend  to  others, 
and  she  was  mu(£  beloved  for  her  humility  and 
meekness.  She  deeply  felt  for^  and  sympathized 
with,  those  in  affliction,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  and  amongst  the  many  outward  trials 
which  it  was  her  own  lot  from  time,  to  time  to 
endure,  she  was  preserved  in  much  patience  and 
resignation,  and  favoured  to  maintain  great 
equanimity  and  cheerfulness. 


In  her  dedicated  course  has  been  fulfilled  that 
declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  «« The  p^th  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'' 

Prom  Cbamben**  Edinbargh  Jounial, 

HISTORY  OF  A  SOD. 

'  Always  exaimne  what  other  men  reject  as  worthless.' 

(Concluded  from  page  678.) 

Let  US  lay  thograss  stem  under  the  knife.  On 
renloving  its  leaves  from  the  distening  surface  of 
the  stem,  they  will  be  foqnd  attached  at  their 
base  to  adjoint,  which  they  also  partly  embrace. 
What  are  these  joints?  Passing  the  kuife 
through  the  stem,  it  is  found  that  it  has  this 
Striking  difference  from  other  plants:  it  is  a 
hollow  tu^,  and  at  each  joint  a  sort  of  diaphragm 
or  eross  partition  is  stretched  so  as  to  divide  the 
stem  into  a  number  of  closed  cylinders,  each 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  one 
above.or  below.  This  is  exactly  the  structure 
of  ahamboo.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  great 
botanist  had  deelared  that  our  tiny  inhabitants  of 
the  sod,  which  we  have  been  wont  to  despise 
and  trample  under  foot,  belong  to  a  noble  family, 
which,  under  favouring  influences  of  sun  and 
warmth,  carry  theii  heads  near  ten  times  higher 
in  the  heavens  t)ian  we  ourselves*— these  are  the 
bamboos.  In  his  own  words— >the  words  of 
Nees  Von  Esenbeck^-grasses  are  but  dwarf 
bamboos.  The  microseope  only  can  reveal  the 
true  beauty  and  structure  of  the  minute  flowers 
which  adorn  th&,lowly  grasses.  Thus  examined, 
they  present  a  pleasing  and  interesting  study. 
Everyone  must  have  seen  the  ^  curious  little 
spikeiets  of  the  brome,  or  me^ow  grasses  ;  and 
the  at|entive  eye  will  have  marked  here  and  thero 
a  yellow  stamen  peeping  out  of  its  unaturactive 
flower.  The  microscope,  or  a  good  lens,  reveals 
the  &ct,  that  every  spikelet  is  made  up  of  many 
flowers  beautifully  arranged  together,  as  if  they 
were  the  coverings  of  one  which  does  not  appear. 
B9ch  litde  flowei  consists  of  a  couple  of  tiny- 
scales,  supporting  the  hairs,  or  brisdes  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Thfese  litde  scales-— 
technically,  po/ecB— cover  two  other  smaller 
scales,  which  appear  to  be  the  rudimentary  calyx 
or  corolla  of  the  flower ;  and  these,  with  the 
others,  enclose  and  shelter /ihe  stamens  and 
ovary..  With  the  struptiire  of  the  seed  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  deal.  Suffice  it  to  add, 
that  in  the  counsels  of  a  watchful  Providence,  it 
has  been  so  ordained  tliat  that  rapidity  of  growth 
which  is  essential  to  the  s{>eedy  covering  of  the 
earth  with  her  green  mantle,  has  been  both  fore- 
seen and  beautifully  provided  for  in  its  fabriea* 
tion. 

We  may  consider  that  two  chemical  processes 
meet  in  our  sod-— the  one  belonging  to  the 
chemistry  of  life,  the  other  to  that  of  decay  and 
death.  To  take  the  last  first.  If  tlie  roots  of 
the  sod  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  not  be 
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difficult  te  separate  the  living  from  the  dead ; 
and  the  latter  class  includes  the  decaying  and 
decayed.     The  brown,  friable,  pulverulent  matter 
which  is   called  mould,  and  composes  a   con- 
siderable portion  of  the  underground  mass  of  the 
sod,  is  vegetable  fibre,  having  imdeigone  its  com- 
plete decay.     Chemists  call  it  humus.     It  is  in- 
soluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water ;  it  cannot,  there* 
fore,  although  rich  in  carbon,  contribute  any  of 
that  element  direcdy   to   the  thick   vegetation 
fiourishrng  abover  Yet  it  was  loiig  considered 
that  this  irery   humus  was   the  real  and  only 
origin  of  the   wood  of  plants.    As,  however, 
plants  can  only  receive  sohible  particles  by  their 
roots,  and  those  of  humus  are  insoluble,  it  is  a 
very  simple  and  just  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that 
the  source  of  carbon  in  vegetation  lies  not  for 
the  most  part  in  the  soil.     The  thin  air  and  the 
viewless  winds  will  better  answer  the  question. 
Is  the  humus  of  the  sod,  then,  altogether  useless  ? 
Not  so.    It  is  the  reservoir  of  3l  the  alkaline 
and  mineral  ingredients  of  the  last  generation  of 
plants,  and  these  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well-being,  even  to  the  existence  of  vegetation. 
In  the  undisturbed  greensward,  allowed  to  lie  for 
years  by  the  grazier,  this  stock  of  salts  amounts 
to  a  large  quantity ;  and  if  the  plough  is  now 
sent  through  it,  the  smiling. sod  torn  up,  broken, 
and  crushed  and  sown  for  wheat,  a  crop  of  vast 
luxuriance  follows.     But  thii^  only  lasts  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  land  returns  to  its  former 
average,  or  possibly  falls  under,  for  reasons  not 
to  be  here  entered  into.     In  the  upper  layers  of 
tlie  sod,  vegetable  fibre  in  the  actual  process  of 
decay  is  sure  to  be  found.     It  may  be  recognised 
by  its  crumbling  character  and  brown  colour. 
Possibly  it  consists  of  the  slain  bodies  of  the 
grasses  which  were  felled  by  the  last  winter's 
frosts. '  Water  and  air  are  busy  here ;  the  work 
of  destruction  hastens  on ;   the  woody  fibres 
undergo  ^eremecausis,'^  to   use    the   Liebigian 
phrase — that  is,  they  are  slowly,  or  by  degrees 
consumed.    In  so  doing,  they  are  continually 
evolving  small  porvlonsr  of  carbonic   acid  gas; 
the  fibres  become  more  and  more  broken  up ; 
until  at  length  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  pulverulent  humns  above-mention*^ 
ed.     In  this  process  all  the  sahs  and  mineral 
constituents  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  original  fibres  are  again  surrendered  to  the 
■oil  in  their  turn,  to  enter  into  new  rebtibns,'and 
to  serve  new  purposes   in  the    physiological 
economy  of  another  generation.     The  carbonic 
acid  gas  eliminated  in  decay  is  not  produced  in 
vain.     When  the  rooUets  of  the  young  grasses 
are  feeble,  while  the  growing  stem  and  leaves 
draw  much  upon  them,  the  genial  rain  descend- 
ing dissolves   this  gas,  and   supplies  it  to  the 
ipongioles  of  the  roots  in  a  liquid  form,  to  be 
then  carried  up  into  the  vegetable  system,  and 
there  decomposed.     So  far  for  the  chemistry  of 
death  in  the  sod.     How  little  do  we  prize  the 
purifying  influence  of  our  green  fields !     How 


little  value  the  myriads  of  minute  laboratories  in 
the  greensward,  which,  busy  all  the  day  Ion|f, 
drink  up  the  detrimental  carbonic  acid  gas  of  our 
empoisoned  air,  and  pour  out  in  return,  volume 
for  volume,  invisible  fountains  of  ptirest  oxy^n ! 
Such,  humble  as  they  are^  is  their  high  vocation, 
so  far  as  it  directly  relates  to  man.  That  fatal 
gas  whieh  he  aiid  his  manufactures,  and  his 
humbler  relatives  in  the  zoological  sebeme— 
animals,  birds,  and  tlie  almost  invisible  insect^ 
alike  eombine  to  produce,  the  cheerful  sward 
feeds  upon,  gladly  appropriates,  makes  into 
wood,  turns  into  leaves  and  stems,  and,  move 
useful  still,  converts  into  health-austaining  food 
for  man  and  beast.  During  the  shades  of  night 
the  grass  lands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  vege- 
tation, evolve  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  preponde> 
ance  is  incomparably  in  favour  of  the  oxygen 
evolution  during  the  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tender  blades  whieh 
crown  our  sod  as  forming  food.  The  chemical 
analysis  efieoted  by  Sir  H.  Davy  shows  that 
the  following  principles  in  the  grasses  are  those 
by  the  possession  of  which  it  is  adapted  for  this 
end.  Their  remarkable  simplicity  will  not  fail 
to  be  observed :  mucilage,  sugar,  bitter  extractive 
matter,  a  8ut>8tance  analogous  to  albumen,  and 
various  saline  ingredients. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  history  of  a  sod.  The 
desire  has  been  to  exhibit,  however  imperfectly, 
the  rich  and  varied  amount  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion which  maybe  made  to  fi:ow  out  of  the  con- 
templation of  one  of  the  commonest  objects  in 
nature* 

For  Friradt*  Re«1ev. 

anthracite:  coal. 

The  increasing  business  of  our  city  and  coun- 
try, the  multiplication  ot  our  manufactures,  and 
Xhe  steady,  ai^nual  addition  to  our  agricultural 
productions,  are  QOt  unfVequent  topics  of  con- 
versation, or  of  newspaper  paragraphs.  Indeed, 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  terms, tncretise,  fro- 
gresSj  &^.,  that  we  do  not  always  cdnfine  onr 
application  of  thetn  to  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
midtiplylng  population  of  our  country,  bat  are 
quite  ready,  foraooth,  to  refer  them  to  ourselves, 
and  not  a  few  have,  rationally  enough,  as  they 
believe,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  our  intel- 
lectual developmentiB  here  in  the  United  States, 
have  progressed  and  progressed,  until  we  have 
really  got  ahead  of  all  our  transatlantic  conlem- 
poraries !  Now  these  latter  suggestions  of  our 
vanity,  it  is  true,  are  all  silly  enough :  and  we 
will  say  but  little  about  our  wisdom,  as  one  is 
not  apt  to  place  much  confidence  in  ihat  which 
openly  puts  forth  its  claim  U>  superiority.  Bat 
if  we  refer  the  terms  I  have  used  to  many  cir- 
cumstances around  us,  it  would  really  seem  as  if 
we  had  good  ground  for  dbing  so.  -  Divine  Pio- 
vidence  has  permitted  us  to  move  on  in  an 
almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  Pr^ 
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gress,  to  an  unprecedented   extent,  has  beeii 
stamped  upon'  our  earthly  concernB. 

There  scarcely  need  he^  produced  a  more 
striking  instance  of  this*  in  a  new  line  of  busi- 
ness^^a  new  channel  for  enterprise— than  the 
coal  tnide  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pioneers  of 
that  experiment  are  yet  living,-^ctive  mei), 
somewhat,  indeed,  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  but 
still  well  able  1o  plan  and  to  execute;  Maqy  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review  in  this  ^ity,  will  re- 
member when  a  few  tons  of  coal  were  brought 
here,  and  persons  could  ffcarcely  be  found — not 
to  buy  iw— but  who  were  willing  to  revive  it  as 
a  gift,  and  consume  it  as  an  eoiperiment,  in^their 
houses.  When  the  Legislature  in  1818  gave  to 
Josiah  White,  and  two  'or  three  others,  authority 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  their 
project  was  considered  so  chimericyiU  it  was  a 
common  opinion,  even  among  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  themselves,  that  the  applicants 
had  only  received  legal  authority  to  facilitate 
their  own  ruin.  In  1820,  after  overcoming  dif- 
ficulty that  followed  difficulty,  the  Lehigh  Jfavv- 
gation  and  Coal  Com;)any— -which  -particular 
circumstances,  that  I  need  not  stop  here  to  ex- 
plain, had  called  into  exists nce-:-^ucceeded  in 
sending  365  tons  of  opal  to  Philadelphia.  This 
quantity  completely  stocked  the  market,  and  it 
was  not  easily  dispotsed  of.  The  next  year  the 
title  of  the  company  was  changed  to  that  by 
which  it  is  now  known — The  Lehigh  Coal  and 
jYavigaiion  Coikpany,  and  a  little  more  than 
one  thousand  tons  of  coal,  were  landed  at  our 
wharves,  principally  at  Walnut  street.'  This 
business,  from  the  small  beginning  we  have 
glanced  at,  has  been  steadily  increasing:  and 
there  is  no  question  but  the  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  beautiful  city,  is,  under  Pro- 
vidence, mainly  attributable  Ux  the  opening  of 
these  nel¥  and  vast  resources  for  fuel,  and  the 
timely  introduction  of  the  Anthracite  coal. 

About  10,000  tons  are  now  daily  sent  from 
our  mines.  For  the  week  ending  the  13th  inst, 
the  Reading  Rail  Road  carried  35,100  tons. 
There  were  shipped  in  the. same  time  from  the 
Lehigh  region,  !i0,714  tons,  and  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal,  there  were  sent  down  13,613  tons. 
Last  year  about  2,000,000  of  tons  were  trans- 
ported on  our  three  great  thoroughfares— the 
Lehigh  Navigation,  the  Reading  Rail  Road,  and 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  Already  this  season, 
nearly  1,100,000  tons  have  been  seat  to  find  a 
markeU  About  5000  tons  are  daily,  except  First 
day,  deposited  by  the  Reading  Rail  Road,  at  its 
depot,  at  Richmond,  some  two  or  three  miles  up 
the  Delaware.  Most  of  this  is  shipped  to  feed 
the  furnaces  and  engines  of  our  eastern  friends ; 
and  with  40  or  50  vessels  continually  loading  at 
the  wharves,  we  find  Richmond  one  of  the 
busiest  places  we  have  seen  :  as  bustling  and  as 
dirty  as  the  heart  even  of  a  steam  engine— -were 
we  allowed  to  speak  of  Ihe  physiology  of  a 
maehiae — could  desire*    It  is  well  worth  while 


for  our  own  citizens  and  strangers  to  put  on  their 
every  day  clothes  and  examine  it  for  themselves. 
.  Z. 


For  Friend**  Review. 

^    BROTHERLY  KINDNESS. 

Not  only  in  spirituals,  but  also  in.  matters  re- 
lating to  this  life,  are  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
tore  ofWntimQS  highly  instructive.  What  a 
valuable  lesson  may  even  the  selfish  man  derive 
from  Prov^  xi.  24,— »,*  There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 
The  following  verse  also— ♦*  he  that  Walereth, 
shall  be  watered  also  himself— conveys  a  lesson 
of  the  same  character,  and  may  incit^  us  all  to 
«'be  kindly  afifectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  love.'*  The  folio wiiig  incident  is  illus- 
trative of  the  texts  I  have  quoted,  and  shows  to 
advantage  the  natural  tendency  of  a  kindly  act,  to 
be  reflected  back  upon  him  who  performs  it. 

^*  A  story  is  told  of  two  travellers  in  Lapland, 
which  throws  more  light  on  the  art  of  being 
happy  than  a  whole  volume  of  precepts  and 
aphorisms.  Upon  a  very  cold  day  in  the  winter, 
they  were  driving  along  in  a  sledge,  wrapped  up 
in  furs  from  head  to  fooU  Even  their  faces 
were  closely  covered ;  and  you  could  see  hardly 
anything  but  their  eyebrows;  and  these  were 
white  and  glistening  with  frost.  At  length  they 
saw  a  poor  man  who  had  sunk<^  down,  benumbed 
and  frozen,  in  the  snow.  *  We  must  stop  and 
help, him,*  said  one  of  the  travellers.  'Stop 
and  help  him?'  replied  the.other;  *you  will 
never  think  of  stopping  on  such  a  day  as  this ! 
We  arehalf  frozen  ourselves,  and  ought  to  be  at 
our  journey  V  end  as  soon  as  possible.*  *  But  I 
cannot  leave  this  man  to  perish,'  rejoined  the 
more  humane  traveller ;  *  I  must  go  to  his  relief;' 
and  he  .stopped  his  sledge.  'Come,'  said  he, 
«come  and  help  me  to  rouse  him.'  *Not  I,'  re- 
plied  the  other,  «f  have  too  much  regard  for  my 
own  life  to  expose  myself  to  this  freezing  atmo- 
sphere more  than  is  necessary.  I  will  sit  here, 
and  ke^p  myself  as  warip  as  I  can  till  you  come 
back.'  So  saying,  he  resolutely  kept  his  seat; 
while  his  com|)an^on  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
the  perishing  man,'  whom  they  had  so  provi- 
dentially discovered.  The  ordinary  means  for 
restoring  consciousness  and  activity  were  tried 
with  complete  success.  But  the  kind-hearted 
traveller  was  so  intent  upon  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  own 
exposure;  and  what  were  the  consequences T 
Why,  the  very  effort  which  he  had  made  to 
warm  the  stranger,  warmed  himself !— And  thus 
be  had  a  two-fold  reward.  He  had  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  he 
also  found  himself  glowing  from  head  to  foot,  by 
reason  of  the  exertions  which  he  had  made.  And 
how  was  it  with  his  companion,  who  had  been 
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so  much  afraid  of  ^posing  himself?  He  was 
almost  readj  to  freeze,  notwithstanding  the 
efforui  he  had  been  making  to  keep  warm/' 


.  For  Frlendi*  Reriew. 
A  FLY  IN  THE  TELESCOPE. 

I  remember  readings  many  years  ago,  a  story 
of  an  astronomer  who  was  viewing  the  sun 
through  a  telesoope,  and  was  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  monster  on 
the  face  of  that  luminary.  From  the  known 
dimensions  of  the  sun,  and  tlie  portion  of  its 
surface  which  was  occupied  by  the  newly  dis- 


For  Frieadi*  Reriew. 
SAGACITY  AND  ATTACHMENT  OF  A  HORSE. 

Instances  frequently  occur  in  which  domestic 
animals  are  evidently  made  instrumental  to  the 
preservation  of  life  by  the  application  of  a 
sagacity  which  does  libt  fall, within  the  Usual 
range  of  their  intellects.  The  following  circunv* 
stance  was  related  t<i  me,  soon  after  its  occur- 
rence, by  a  man  upon  whose  veracity  I  can 
rely,  who  received  it  immediately  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  natrative. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  J.  B.,  who  resided 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  not  far  from 
the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  was  re- 
turning home  on  horseback,  at  a  time  when 
that  stream,  across  which  his  road  lay,  was 
much  swollen  by  rain  or  melting  snow»  The 
depth  and  force  of  the  current  dislodged  him 
from  his  seat,  and  he  was  cast  upon  a  bank, 
formed,  I  think,  by  a  cake  of  ice,  where  his  Ufe 
was  in  evident  jeopardy.  The  horse  in  the 
mean  time,  released  f^om  restraint,  made  his  way 
to  the  shore ;  but  instead  of  running  away,  he 
stopped  on  the  bank,  looked  round*  and  neighed. 
Perceiving  his  master  in  his  perilous  situation, 
surrounded  by  the  rushing  torrent^  the  sagacious 
animal  returned  into  the  water,  and  coming  close 
to  him,  stood  there  till  he  was  securely  seated 
on  his  back.  And  this  could  not  be  very  hastily 
done,  as  the  man  was  advanced  in  years  ai^d  his 
clothes  saturated  with  water.  Not  being  able  to 
regain  the  ford,  the  pair  arrived  at  the  margin*  of 
the  stream,  at  a  place  where  the  bank  was  too 
steep  to  be  mounted  by  the  horse  with  his 
burden.  Help  at  length  came,  and  the  hone 
and  his  rider  were  extricated  from  their  dan- 
gerous position;  but  the  former  was  so  much 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  that  he  lay  down  and 
stretched  himself  out  as  if  dying.  He  however 
recovered,  and  his  owner  assured  my  informant 
that  no  price  that  could  be  offered  should  ever, 
while  he  lived,  transfer  the  noble  beast  to  another 
master.  This  attachment  to  the  horse  was 
pleasing  and  natural,  but  I  should  consider  the 
principal  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  an  overruling 
nand  which  directed  the  sagacity  of  the  animal 
to  the  object  and  the  means  of  preserving  the 
life  of  the  owner.  L. 


covered  monster,  it  was  not  difficult  to  compate 
its  magnitude,  which  appeared  alarmiogly  great 
As  the  creature,  whatever  it  was,  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  life,.the  degree  of  heat  which  it 
was  able  to  endure  became  a  subject  of  calculs- 
tion,  and  was  found  of  course  to'  be.  manj  times 
greater  than  that  of  red  hot  iron.  Its  traBdatioa 
from  one  part  of  the  sign's  disc  to  another,  when 
viewed  at  the  distance  of  ninety-four  milltons  of 
miles,  indicated  an  as^nishing  power  of  keo- 
motion.  This  momentous  discovery,  with  the 
results  scientifically  deduced  from  the  pheno- 
mena, being  duly  announced,  nunierous  specta- 
tors  wer#  attracted  to  witness  and  admire  the 
appalling  appearance.  All  was  astonishmeDt 
and  fear ;  and  none  could  question  the  realitj  of 
what  was  plainly  visible  to  every  eye  which 
was  applied  to  tiie  telescope.  At  length  one  of 
the  spectators,  rather  more  shrewd  than  the 
rest,  suggested  the  expediency  of  examining  the 
interior  of  the  instrument|  when  it  wss  disco- 
vered that  a  small  fly  was  lodged  on  one  of  the 
glasses. 

Now  before  weT  laOgh  at  the  credulity  of  the 
astronomer,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
whether  we  do  not  sometimes  commit  a  similar 
or  more  important  blunder.  The  supposed  dis^ 
covery,  while  admitted  to  be  real,  could  hardly 
lead  to  any  injurious  practical. results.  The  fly 
might  have  ^rai^led  but  of  the  field  of  view,  aod 
the  phenomenon  have  been  (^nsidereii  as  one  of 
the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  nature. 

Bi|t  when  we  see  persons  viewing  the  con- 
duct of  others,  apparently  with  critical  accuracy, 
and  discovering  ejrrors  and  faults  which  are  not 
visible  to  common  observers,  we  may  very 
justly  sjuspect  that  a  fly  has  got  into  the  tele- 
scope. 

When  we  hear  political  opponents  discussing 
the  plans  afnd  designs  of  each  other,  and  per- 
ceiving evideKvpe  of  folly  and  knavery  in  all 
their  measures,  we  naturally  suppose  that  the 
instrument  ox  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  looking  furnishes  a  distorted  image  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  object  We  readily  ima- 
gine there  is  a  fly  in  the  telescope. 

When^we  find  religioufi  professors  scrutinizing 
Xhe  opinions  and  practices  of  others  with  a  zeal 
in  which  charity  cannot  mingle,  and  pbicing  on 
their  sentiments  and  actions  the  most  unfavour- 
able construction  they  can  bear,  we  would  do 
itrell  to  exaniine  whether  there  is  not  a  fly  in  the 
telescope. 

In  the  opinions  which  we  venture  to  form  and 
promulgate  respecting  those  with  whom  we  ait 
connected,  either  in  social  or  religious  commu- 
nion, it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  remember 
our  own  fallibility;  and  to  be  careful  never  to 
announce  as  blemishes  In  others  what  may  pos- 
sibly be  nothing  elsie  than  defects  in  the  organ 
of  vision ;  and  to  reflect  that  we  only  expose 
our  own  credulity  if  we  mistake  a  fly  in  the 
telescope  for  a  monster  in  (he  sun.  L- 
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LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 
A  qaestion  of  considerable  importauce  has 
been  recently  tried  in  New  York,  in  which  the 
liability  of  Kailroad  Companies  to  damages  for 
injuries  to  cattle  which  may  be  found  on  their 
track,  was  brought  to  a  legal  diecision. 

A  farmer  in  Gates  had  a  pair  of  oxen  which 
broke  out  of  his  enclosure  into  the  highway, 
and  thence  wandered  upon  the  track  of  the 
Towando  railroad,  where  they  were  killed 
during  the  night  by  the  train.  The  owner  sued 
the  company  for  the"  value  of  the  oxen,  before  a 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Monroe  county,  and 
obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour.  From  this 
judgment  a  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  the 
case  being  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  re- 
versed. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  been  very  closely 
examined,  and  the  records  of  legal  decisions 
carefully  explored.  The  repon  of  the  case 
occupies  eight  columns  in  the  American  Rail- 
road Journal;  but  the  principles  on  which  the 
decision  was  made  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
lines. 

The  cattle  were  not  dn  the  highway  for  any 
of  the  purposes  designed  by  public  roads*  Those 
roads  belong  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling,  not  for  pasturage;  Of  course  the 
oxen  were  trespassing;  when  wandering'  on  the 
highway,  and  their  entry  on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  railroad^  was  a  trespass  on  the 
property  of  the  company.  It  does  not -appear 
that  there  was  Intentionid  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  xof  the  oxen,  or  of  the  conductors 
of  the  train.  But  as  the  lobs  of  the  cattle  was 
the  consequence  of  a  trespass,  arising  from  their 
owner^s  neglect,  he  could  not  recover  from  the 
owners  of  the  lend.  Their  d^tmction  may  have 
arisen  from  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
company  or  its  agents;  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  committing  a  trespass  constitutes  a  decisive 
obstacle  to  any  recovery  of  damages  for  such 
injury. 

**  One  who  complains  of  another's  negligence, 
should  himself  be  without  fault  Where  the 
plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  injury  was 
trespassing  on  the  defendant,  or  otherwise  wrong 
in  the  particular  act  complained  of,  such  delin- 
quency alone,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  a 
decisive  answer  to  any  ckim  for  damages  founded 
on  the  defendant's  negligence. 

**  Negligence  is  a  violation  of  the  obligation 
which  enjoins  care  and  caution  in  what  we  do. 
Bat  this  duty  is  relative ;  and  where  it  has  no 
existeuee  between  particular  parties,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  negli|enoe  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  term.  But  injuries  inflicted  by  design 
are  not  thus  to  be  excusJed.  A  wrong  doer 
ifl  not  necessarily  an  outlaw,  but  may  justly 
complain  of  wanton  and  malicious  mischief. 
Negligence,  however,  even  when  gross,  is  but 
an   omission  of  duty.    It  is  not  ^signed  and 


intentional  mischief;  although  it  may  be  cogent 
evidencer  of  such  an  act.  Of  the  latter  a  tree* 
passer  may  complain,  although  he  eannot  be 
allowed  to  do  so  in  regard  to  the  former." 

As  the  principles  here  expounded  are  appli* 
cable  to  similar  cases  in  other  States,  we  may 
consider  it  as  law,  that  domestic  animals,  if 
suffered  to  wander  on  the  track  of  railroads,  are 
there  at  tlie  risk  of  their  owners ;  and  if  injured 
by  the  trains  without  such  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  conductors,  as  to  afford  evidence  of  mali- 
cious int0ntton,  the  company  or  its  agents  are 
not  liable  for  damages. 


COKSGIXNCB  A9D  CHAHmT. 

Fourth  of  Fourth  month,  1758.  Orders  came 
to  some  officers  in  Mount  Holly,  about  one 
hundred  soldiers.  An  officer  and  two  other 
men,  all  inhabitants  of  our  town,  came  to  my 
house.  The  officer  told,  me  that  he  came  to 
desire  me4o  provide  lodging  and  entertainment 
for  two  soMiers,  and  that  six  shillings  a  week 
per  man  would  be  allowed  aa  pay  for  it  The 
case  being  new  and  unexpected,  I  made  no 
answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time  silent,  my  mind 
being  inward.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
proceedings  in  wars  are  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  to  entertain 
men,  who  were  then  under  pay  as  soldiera,  was 
a  difficulty.  I  expected  they  had  legal  authority 
for  what  they  did ;  s^d  after  a  short  time  I  said 
to  the  officer^  if  the  men  are  sent  here  for  enteN 
tainment,  I  believe  I  shall  not  tefuse  to  admit 
them  into  my  house ;  but  I  cannot  keep  them  on 
hii^ :  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he  thought 
I  might  do  it  consistently  with  my  religious 
principles.  To  which  I  made  no  reply,  believing 
silence,  at  the  tinte,  best  for  me.  Though  they 
spake  of  two  there  came  only  one,  who  tarried 
at  my  house  about  two  weeks,  and  behaved 
himself  civilly.  When  th^  officer  came  to  pay 
me,  I  told  him  I  could  not  take  pay,  having 
admitted  him  into  my  house  in  passive  obedience 
to  authority.  I  was  on  horseback  when  he 
spoke  to  me,  and  as  I  turned  from  him  he  said 
he  was  obliged  to  me,  to  which  I  said  nothing; 
but  thinking  on  the  expression,  I  grew  uneasy; 
and  afterwards,  being  near  where  he  lived,  I 
went  and  told  him  on  what  crounds  I  refused 
taking  pay  for  keeping  the  soldier. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Thomas  a  Kempis 
lived  and  died  in  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  and  in  reading  his  writings, 
I  have  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  true 
Christian  spirit,  as  fully  so  as  many  who  died 
martyrs  because  they  could  not  ioin  with  some 
superstitions  in  that  church.  All  true  Chris- 
tians are  of  the  same  spirit,  but  their  gifts  are 
diverse;  Jesus  Christ  appointing  to  each  one 
his  peculiar  office,  agreeably  to  his  infinite 
wisdom. 

John  Huss  contended  against  the  errors  which 
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had  crept  into  tlie  church,  in  opposition  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  which  the  historian  re- 
ports to  have  consisted  of  some  thousand  persons. 
He  n^odestly  vindicated  the  cause/  which  he 
believed  w^s  right  {  and  though -his  language 
and  conduct  towards  his  judges  appear  to  have 
been  respectful,  yet  he  never  could  be  moved 
from  the  principles  setded  in  his  mind.  To  use 
his  own  words :  «*  This  I  mosi  humbly  require 
and  desire  of  you  all,  even  for  his  sake  who  is 
the  God  of  us  all^  that  I  be  not  oompelled  to 
the  thing  which  my  conscience  doth  repugn  or 
strive  against.'*  And  again,  in  his  answer  to 
the  Emperor:  ^I  refuse  nothing,  most  noble 
Emperor,  whatsoever  the  councirshall  decree  or 
determine  upon  me,  only  this  one  thing  I  except, 
that  I  do  not  offend  God  and  my  conscience.*' 
[Fox's  Acts. and  Monuments,  page  233.]  At 
isngth,  rather  than  act  contrary  to  that  which 
he  believed  the  Jiord  required  of  him,  he  chose 
10  suffer  death  by  fire.  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
without  disputing  against  the. articles  then  gene- 
rally screed  to,  appears  to  have  laboured,  by  & 
pious  example,  as  well  •  as  by  preadhiilg  and 
writing,  to  promote  virtue,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  religion  ;^  and  I  believe  thtey  w^re  both 
sincere-hearted  followers  of  Christ.  True  charity 
is  an  excellent  virtue ;  and  sincerely  to  labour 
for  their  good,  whose  belief  in  all  points  doth 
not  agree  with  ours,  is  ^  happy  state.'—JdAn 
Woolman. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1848. 


We  introduce  to  our  leaden  in  the  present  num- 
ber, a  testimony  respecting  a  deceafied  minister, 
who,  though  her  removal  is  hot  of  a  very  recent 
date;  is  no  doubt  stiir  vividly  remembered  by  many 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  T6  her^  we 
apprehend;  may  be  justly  applied  the  declaration  of 
holy  writ;  '^  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord ;  they  shall  rest  Arorh  their  labours  and  their 
worjcs  do  follow  them/' 


The  reader  will  find  in  our  columns  of  this  week, 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  speech  lately  delivered 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon .  As  the  speech 
in  its  whole  extent  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
the  Review,  the  selections  which  have  been  made 
necessarily  exhibit  the  arguments  in  an  imperfect 
form.  Though  we  do  not  wish  to  endoi-de  the 
opinion^  of  the  speaker  in  every  part,  we  think  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  B[)eech  of  remarkable 
clearness  and  force.  The  opinion  has  beeji  fre* 
quently  advanced  that  the  diffusion  of  the  slaves  over 
a  greater  extent  of  surface,  adds  nothing  to  their 
.mimber,  and  consequently  does  not  increassr  the 


evil.    This  opinion  the  speaker  before  us  has  suc- 
cessfully assailed  and  exposed. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  and  paitieulaily  Its  exten- 
sion ever  territories  from  which  it  is  now  excluded, 
has  become  a  subject  intensely  interesting  to  the 
philanthropist  of  our  day ;  and  while  we  wish  to 
keep  clear  of  political  excitement,  we  cannot  fail  to 
desire  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  may 
duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  &eir  position; 
and  the  influence  which  they  must  exercise  on  the 
advancement  and  civilization  of  (he  world. 


PEAK  OF  POPOCATAPETL. 
(Concluded  from  p«g«  6S4.) 

Profiting  by  our  experience,  we  went  this 
time  well  prepared  with  green  veils  and  specta- 
cles, warm  gloves  and  thick  sacks.  Since  the 
day  of  our  failure  we  had  had  fine  sunny  weather, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  snow  that  had  fallen  then, 
had  melted  away.  We  left  the  escort  at  the 
Vacaria,  and  proceeded  with  bur  attendanu  and 
a  few  soldiers  who  wished  to  accompany  ua,  ts 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, where  we  pitched  our  tents.  The  night 
was  far  different  from  the  first,  being  as  clear 
and  calm  as  could  be  desired.  We  rose  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  ^nd  w^re  on  our  way  at  haU^ 
pi|St  two.  In  order  to  ^ave  Qur  strength  as  much 
as  we  could  for  the  tug  above  the  Fico  del 
Frayle,  we  determined  to  ride  our  horses  as  far 
as  possible,  and  then  send  them  back  to  camp. 
The  volcanic  sand  which  lies  between  the  limit 
of  vegetation  and  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and 
which,  from  iu  depth,  is  usually  more  fatiguiof 
to  travel  over  than  the  anow  itself,  was  now  for- 
tunately froaen  so  hard  that  our  horses  carried 
us  with  great  ease  nearly  two  miles  beyond  the 
pines.  It  would  have  been  quite  practicable  to 
ride  still  further,  bui  H^  did  not  care  to  jade  our 
horses  by  forcing  them  up  the  ascent,  which 
was.  now  becoming  very  steep  {  and,.  moreoTer, 
our  bendmbed  fingers  and  toes  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  climb  than  to  ride. 

Qamberingupthe  steep. slope  was  exceedingly 
(o\lsonie,  and  we  began  also  to  feel  theeflfectof  die 
xarefabtion  of  the  air.  -  We  could  not  walk  more 
than  thirty  steps  without  stopping  to  recover 
breath.-— The  sun  rose  beautifully  clear  when 
we  wei'e  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  we  enjoyed  at  that  moment  another 
singularly  striking  sighU  The  huge  shadow  of 
the  mountain  was  thrown  across^e  valleys  at 
its  feet,  over  the  range  gf  mountains  to  die  west 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  far  across  the  distant 
valley  of  TolucSrand  finally  vanished  in  a  dimly 
blue  point  several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  la 
the  purple  light  which  was  spread  over  the 
country  cavered  by  the  shadow,  only  the  bills 
and  vdleya  and  prominent  features  of  the  land- 
scape could  be  faintly  distinguished,  whilst  on 
either  side  everything  was  glittering  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine.    Far  away,  to  the  west  we 
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coald  see  the  white  cap  of  the  snow  mountain 
of  Toluca,  and  towards  the  South  our  view  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
gradually  growing  less  and  less  distinct,  until  at 
length  all  seemed  to.  vanish  in  a  boundless  sea. 

At  this  elevation  the  snow  lay  a  few  inches 
deep.  We  were  about  one  mile  in  distance,  and 
about  seven  hundred  feet  perpendicularly,  below 
the  Pico  del  Frayle.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock 
we  reached  that  point.  From  it  ^e  could  see 
the  extreme  peak  about  a  thousand  feet  above 
M.  Leaving  the  Frayle,  we  followed,  for  about 
taro  hundred  yards,  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  .situate 
ed ;  then,  quitting  this  ridge,  we  descended  to 
the  sntall  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  which  sepa- 
rates the  ridge  of  the  Pico  from  the  next  ridge 
towards  the  East,  and  followed  this  ravine  to  its 
head.  This  brought  us  to  the  final  ascent. 
The  saow  was  now  much  above  our  knees,  and 
this,  with  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
caused  our  progress  to  be  very  slow.  It  was 
not  possible  to  walk  more  than  twenty  steps 
without  stopping  to  recover  breath.  We  felt  no 
difficulty  or  pain  whatever  in  breathing  when 
not  exerting  ourselves.     .    '  ^       ■ 

On  reaching  the  final  slope  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  we.  directed  our  steps  towards  a 
black  rock,  sitqa^d  near  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
about  the  ;niddle  of  its  south  side.  At  about  ten 
minutes  p^t  ten  o'clock,  Lieut.  Stone  was  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  before  the  rest 
of  us  had  arrived  he  had  already  fastraed  the 
stars  and  stripes  to  his  staff,  and  planted  them 
on  the  very  loftiest  peak  Qf  the  mountain--the 
highest  point  of  oiir  continent.  Mr.  Baggally 
arrived  soon  after,  and  placed  close  by,  the  cross 
of  St.  George. 

Now  for  a  peep  at  the  crater.  It  appears  to 
be  perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  diameter.  The  plane  of  its  moutk 
inclines  from  the  south  to  the  nortli,  making  the 
northern  side  about  sixty  feet  lower  than  the 
southern.  Its  depth  is  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  its  sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  the 
walls  of  a  house.  I^  its  bottom  on  the  north 
side  are  fifteen  or  twenty  chimneys,  apparendy 
about  five  feet  high,  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
their  mouths.  From  these  there  is  constandy 
emitted  a  dense  yellowish  smoke.  The  chim- 
neys appear  to  be  pure  sulphur,  and  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  erater  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  the 
same.  From  a  great  many  crevices  a,nd  fissures 
in  the  sides  of  the  crater,  smoke  and  gaseous 
vapors  are  ascending.  From  some  tliey  pour  in 
continuous  streams ;  from  others  they  come  in 
regular  and  sudden  puffs,  as  though  caused  by 
water  dripping  on  burjiing  matter.  The  smoke 
which  comes  from  the  chimneys  is  generally  so 
dissipated  before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  that  it  is  not  distincdy  perceived  there ; 
but  I  have  on  some  occasions  seen  it  from  the 
valley  of  ^uebla  alscending  quite  densely.  There 
is  a  suffocating  stench  of  gases  about  the  crater. 


The  odour  of  sulphiTretted  hydrogen  is  the  most 
distinct  and  unpleasant  From  many  different 
circumstances  we  all  agreed  in  rejecting,  as  per- 
fectly absurd,  the  idea  of  any  body's  ever  having 
decended  by  any  means  whatever  to  the  bottom 
of  this  crater.  The  only  founds^lon  for  such  a 
story  is  Carter's  statement  that  he  procured 
sulphur  from  a  mountain  that  burned  with  fire 
and  smoke.  But  tis  a  itiouutain  may  mean  any 
mountain,  we  are  quite  sure  that  PbpocatapeU 
was  not  the  mountain.  We  had  splendid  views 
towards  the  east  and  north,  but  clouds  had  begun 
to  accumula^  around  the  mouixtain,  and  were 
Ifanging  over  the  other  quarters.  We  saw 
Orizaba  very  plainly,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
heavy  douds  fiying  about  its  summit  we  believe 
that  we  might  have  seen  the  Gulf.  Our  view 
of  Mexico  was  intercepted  by  clouds,  but  we 
could  see  Puebla  as  if  at  pur  very  feet^  The 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  gases  did  not  permit 
us  to  remain, long  on  the  e^e  of  the  crater,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  we  commenced 
our  descent,  and  at  half-past  two  were  again  at 
our  camp,  having  been  just  twelve  hours  in  ae- 
complishing  the  ascent  and  descent.  The 
thermometer  stood  at  26  Fahrenheit  on  the 
highest  peak — that  is  warmer  by  several  degrees 
than  it  had  been  two  thousand  feet  lower  down 
on  the  day  that  we  failed.  Others  who  have 
ascended  to  the  crater  were  either  less  fortunate 
in  their  route  than  we,  or  else  they  magnified 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  vastly;  but  we  fol- 
lowed their  descriptions  exactly,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  gone  far  out  of  their  way.  They 
spe^k  of  having  to  .pull  themselves  over  crags 
and  precipices  with  ropes«  We  met  no  such 
'Obstacles*  They.did  not  encounter  snow  until 
after  passing  Frayle ;  we  fell  upon  it  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  below,  therefore  we  had  more  to 
contend  with.  They  also  give  nearly  double 
what  we  give  as  the  dimensions  of  the  crater. 
They  call  it  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  twelve, 
or  fifteen  hundr«d  fee\  deep.  We  place  botb 
these  dimensions  at  about  half,  and  think  it  grand 
enough  at  ,that,  without  needing,  exaggeration* 
There  are  no  traces  or  signs  of  the  crater  hav- 
ing undergone  a^ny  material  tfhapge  for  centuries 
back.  The  elevation  of  the  crater  above  the 
valley  of  Mexico  is  about  ten  thousand  feet. 
This  is.  about  equally  divided  by  the  parts,  above 
and  below  the  limit  of  vegetation.  Without 
becoming  at  all.  stunted  in  their  character  or  ap- 
pearance,  the  pines  cease  suddenly  at/  about 
twelve  thousand  feet ;  very  good  s[nd  luxuriant 
grass  grows  abo  at,  this  point.  Beyond  vegeta* 
tion,  and  to  about  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  is  a 
belt  of  deep  volcanic  sand ;  and  above  the  sand 
hard  compact  lava  e]^tends  to  the  crater.  The 
elevation  ,of  the  crater  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is,  according  to  various  measurements  that  have 
been  made  and  which  agree  very  closely,  about 
17340  feet.  .    . 

The  precautions  that  we  had  taken  this  time 
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saired  us  from  feeling  any  ill  consequences,  and 
we  came  down  unscathed  and  delighted. 

StaTeburo. 


Prom  the  Brltitii  Friead. 
THE  FLOOD  IN  THE  MACQUJ^RIE.  . 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  hid  Journey  into  the 
interior  of  Australia,  in  1845-6,  was  witness  to  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable,  and  to  hier 
suffering  party,  of  a  peculiarly  seasonable  kind. 
The  drought  had  been  onimerrupted,  and  the 
ground  was  so  parched  as  almost  to  preclude 
travelling,  and  also  to  bring  on  severe  attacks  of 
ophthalmia.  But  on  the  18th  of  the  Second 
month,  1846,  an  extraordinary  change  took 
place,  which  is  thus  related : 

"To  my  most  important  question,  'What 
water  was  to  be  found  lower  down  in  the  rivej/ 
the  reply  was^very  satisfactory,  liamely,  *  Plenty, 
and  z  flood  coming  down  from  the  Turon  moun- 
tains.' The  two  policemen  said  they  had  tra- 
velled twenty  miles  with  it,  on  tbe  day  prievious, 
and  that  it  would  still  take  some  time  to  arrive 
near  our  camp.  About  noon,  the  drags  arrived 
in  good  order,  having  been  en<iamped  where 
there  was  no  water  about  six  miles  short  of  our 
campf  the  whole  distance  travelled,  from  Can- 
nonbk  to  the  Macquarie,  having  been  about  nine* 
teen  miles.  In  the  ai^rhoon,  two  of  the  men 
taking  a  walk  up  the  river,  reported  on  their 
return  that  the  flood  poured  in  upon  them  when 
in  the  river  bed,  so  suddenly,  that  they  narrowly 
escaped  it.  Still  the  bed  of  the  Macqgarie  before 
our  camp  continued  so  dry  and  silent,  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  the  flood  coming  to  be 
real,  and  so  near  to  us,  who  had  been  put  to  so 
many  shifts  for  want  of  water.  Towards  even- 
ing, I  stationed  a  man  with  a  gun  a  little  way  up 
tbe  river,  with  orders  to  fire,  on  the  flood's  ap- 
pearance, that  I  might  have  time  to  run  to  the 
part  of  the  channel  nearest  to  our  camp,  and 
witness  what  I  had  so  much  wiilhed  to  see,  iis 
well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades 
of  evening  came,  however,  but  no  flood,  and  the 
man  on  the  look-out  returned  to  the  camp. 
Some  hours  later,  and  ailer  the  moon  had  risen, 
a  murmuring  soimd  like  that  of  a  distant  water- 
fell,  mingled  with  occasional  cracks  as  of  break- 
ing timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  river  bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound 
grew  loader,  and  at  length  so  audible  as  to  draw 
various  persons  besides  from  the  camp  to  the 
river-side.  Still  no  flood  appeared,  although,  its 
approach  was  indicated  by  the  occasional  rend- 
ing of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.  Such  a  pheno- 
menon in  a  serene  moonlight  night  was  quite 
new  to  us  all.  At  length,  the  rushing  sound  of 
waters  and  loud  cracking  of  timber,  announced 
that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed 
into  our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a 
moving  cataract,  tossing  before  it  ancient  trees, 
and  snapping  theni  against  its  banks.    It  was 


preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  pick- 
ing its  way,  like  a  thing  of  life,  through  tbe 
deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry,  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river.  By  my 
party,  situated  as  we  were  at  that  time,  beatii^ 
about  the  country,  and  impeded  in  our  jooraey 
solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  ta^ 
fering  excessively  from  thirst  and  extreme  beat, 
I  am  convinced  the  scene  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Here  came  at  once  abundance,  tbe  prodoct  of 
storms  in  the  far  ofi"  mountains  that  overlooked 
our  homes.  My  first  impulse  was  to  have  wel- 
comed this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  sceoe 
was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject,  an  abus< 
dance  of  water  sent  to  us  in  a  desert,  greatly 
heightened  the  efleet  to  our  eyes.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  ia 
all  my  Australian  travels.         *        •       * 

"The  river  gradually  filled  up  the  chamiel 
nearly  bank  high,  while  the  living  cataract  t^^ 
veiled  onward,  much  slower  than  I  had  expected 
to  see  it,  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  more  than  ao 
hour  aAer  its  first  arrival,  the  sweet  music  of  the 
head  of  the  flood  was  distinctly  audible  from 
my  tent,  as  the  murmur  of  waters,  and  the  dii* 
pason  crash  of  logs  travelled  slowly  through  die 
tortuous  windings  of  the  river  bed.  I  was  finally 
lulled  to  sleep  by  that  melody  t>f  living  waters, 
so  gratefiil  to  my  ear,  and  evidently  so  unwonted 
in  the  dry  hed  of  the  thirsty  Macquarie." 

FAMILIES  OF  LITKRARY  MEN. 

The  Qoartferiy  "Review,  in  discussing  the  copy- 
right bill  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  which  vas 
taken  by  Sir  Edward  Siigden,  gives  some  very 
curious  particulars  about  the  progeny  of  liteiary 
men. 

**We  are  not,'*  says  the  writer,  "going  to 
speculate  about  the  causes  of  the  fact,  but  a  fact 
it  is,  that  men  distinguished  for  any  extraordi- 
nary in  telleetual  power  of  any  sort,  rarely  leare 
more  than  a  very  brief  line  of  progeny  behind 
theni.  Men  of  genius  have  scarcely  ever  done 
so;  men  of  imaginative  genius,  we  might  sayi 
almost  never.  With  the  one  exception  of  the 
noble  Surrey,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  point 
out  a  representative  in  the  male  line,  even  sn^r 
down  as  in  the  third  generation,  of  any  English 
poet;  and  we  believe  the  saqoe  is  the  case  ii 
France.  The  blood  of  b^ngs  of  that  order  can 
seldom  be  traced  far  down,  even  in  the  female 
line.  With  the  exception  of  Surrey  and  Spea- 
ser,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  gi«at  Enghf^ 
authpr  of  at  all  remote  date,  from  whose  body 
any  living  person  claims  to  be  descended.  Tbeie 
is  no  other  real  English  poet  prior  to  the  middk 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  believe  no 
great  author  of  any  sort,  except  Clarendon  tad 
Shaftesbury,  of  whose  blood  we  have  anyij^ 
heritanee  amongst  us.  Chaucer's  only  sod  died 
childless;  Shakspeare's  line  expir^  in  ^ 
daughter's  only  daughter.    None  of  the  other 
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draraatista  of  thai  age  left  any  progeny;  nor 
Raleigh,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Cowley,  nor  Butler. 
The  grand-dtughter  of  Milton  was  the  last  of  his 
blood.  Newton,  Locke,  Pope,  Swift,  Aubuthnot, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Walpole,  Cavendish, 
(and  we  might  greatly  extend  the  list,)  never 
married.— Neither  Bolingbroke,  nor  Addison, 
nor  Warbarton,  nor  Johnson,  nor  Burke,  trans- 
mitted their  blood.  M.  Renouard*s  last  argu* 
ment  against  a  perpetuity  in  literal  property  is, 
that  it  would  be  founding  another  noblesaee. 
Neither  jealous  aristocrapy  nor  envious  Jacobin^ 
ism  need  be  under  much  alarm.  When  a  human 
race  has  produced  its  'bright  consummate 
flower,*  in  this  kind  it  seems  oommpnly  to  be 
near  its  end.*' 

Poor  Goldsmith  might  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  above  list.  The  theory  is  illustrated  in 
our  own  day.  The  two  greatest  names  in  science 
and  literature,  of  our  lime,  were  Davy  and  Wal- 
ter Scott.— The  £rst  died  childless.  Sir  Walter 
left  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  dead ;  only 
one  of  whom  (Mrs.  Lockhart)  leaving  issue,  and 
the  fourth  (his  eldest  son)  though  living,  and 
long  married,  has  no  issue*  These  are  curious 
facts.— Do/ter  Paper. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR 
DIX, 

Of  JV'eto  York,  on  the  Oregon  biU,  6th  mo.  26M, 
1848.  ^ 

The  measure  before  us  contemplates  an  act 
of  legislation ;  it  proposes  a  law  containing  pro- 
visions to  be  enforced  and  to  control  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  district  of  country'  more  than  two  hun*- 
dred  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  By  this 
act  we  are  literally  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
foture  empire. 

The  questions  tp  which  tfie  discussion  of  the 
bill  has  given  rise,  are  of  the  highest  moment. 
They  concern  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  slavery  in  such  territory. 
Nor  is  this  all.  They  involve  not  only  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
regulate  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  persons  in- 
habiting or  occupying  the  public  domain  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  States,  but  they  may  affect,  for 
an  indefinite  period,  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  entire  communities.  They  may  vitally 
concern  the  prosperity  of  the  future  millions  who 
are  to  fill  the  valleys  and  cover  the  hills  of 
Oregon ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  that  it  should  be  discussed  with  calmness 
and  without  asperity  either  of  feeling  or  of  laiv- 
guage. 

Conducted  in  such  a  spirit,  discussion,  even 
if  it  were  unnecessary,  could  do  no  harm,  how- 
ever widely  we  may  differ,  or  however  delicate 
the  questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Indeed, 
it  is  always  possible  the  very  conflict  of  opinion 
may  strike  out  light  and  truth,  and  furnish  a 


basis  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  irreconcilable* 
It  may  be  a  vain  hope  to  expect  to  harmonize 
those  who  are  now  so  wide  apart ;  but  if  it  prove 
a  delusion,  it  may  nevertheless  be  profitable  fo 
indulge  it.  h  may,^  at  least,  «erve  to  moderate 
the  tone  of  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  and  other 
kindred  topics,  various  propositions  have  been 
advanced;  and  they  have  been  sustained  with 
distinguished  ability. 

There  is  ai  queistion  which  lies  beyond  all  die 
pi^opositions,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  must  be  decisive  of  them  all,  because 
it  includes  them  all.  Has  Congress  die  rightt 
under  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  for  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  United  StaleSt  organize  governments 
for  the  inhabitants  residing  in  such  territory,  and 
regulate  within  it  all  matters  of  local  and  domestic 
concern?  I  believe  this  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  the 
power,  to  this  unlimited  extent,  can  be  sus- 
tained— 1st,  by  cotemporaneous  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  the  intention 
of  its  framers ;  2d,  by  judicial  interpretation ;  and 
3d,  by  the  whole  practice  of  the  government, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day* 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  passed  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  relation  to  the  territory  North- 
west of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  Has  been  quoted 
to  prove  the  illegality  of  tliis  ordinance.  This 
being  Conceded,  it  cannot  by  any  supposed  con- 
sequence or  analogy  have  any  bearing  on  the 
power  of  legislation  by  Congress,  under  the  con- 
stitution, in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  th6  territories  of  die  United  Stales.  The  or- 
dinance, as  we  know,  was  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  though  it 
was  ratified  by  the  first  Congress  which  as- 
sembled under  the  constitution.  Any  inference 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  one,  so  far  as  the 
question  of  power  is  concerned,  would  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  other.  But  I  hold,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  that  the  very  argument  in 
which  Mr.  Madison  dented  the  authority  of 
Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787,  had  for  its  object 
10  prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  power  in  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposed  existence  of  the 
power. 

Let  me  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  acts  of  Congress  by  whidh  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution  is  supported,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  force  it  derives  from  legislative 
precedents. 

I.  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  recognized  by 
chapter  8,  1st  session.  1st  Congress.  The  pre- 
amble recites  that  "it  is  requisite  eertain-  pro- 
visions should  be  made,*'  dz;c.,  in  order  that  the 
•aid  ordinance  **  may  continue  to  have  full  effect.'* 
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There  was  no  division  in  either  house  upon  its 
passage.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  ob- 
jection to  it. 

The  first  precedent  irhich  I  cite,  has  all  the 
force  of  cotemporaneous  exposition.  It  is  coeval 
with  the  birth  of  the  hew  government.  It  may 
almost  be  denominated  the  work  of  the  fnHiiers 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  recorded  among  the 
earliest  acts  by  which  that  instrument  was  put 
in  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  first  footsteps  b^ 
which  the  movement  of  the  new  government  is 
to  be  traced  out  of  the  darkness  in  which  its 
dawn  was  enveloped,  into  the  clear,  broad  sun- 
light of  its  stability  and  strength.  The  act  was 
signed  by  General  Washington., 

That  the  ordinance .  was  not  deemed  by  its 
framers,  or  by  the  Congress  which  continued  it 
in  force,  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  freedom 
from  restraint,  w^ich  may  be  justly  claimed  as 
essential  to  political  liberty,  is  apparent  from  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  itself.  The  articles,  of 
which  the  sixth  and  last  prohibited  slavery,  were 
expressly  declared  to  be  adopted, '« for  extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
publics, their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected ; 
to  &x  and  establish  those  principles  as  the  basis 
of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governmenfs,  which 
forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  ter- 
ritory ;  to  provide  also  for  the  establishment  of 
states,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent 
with  tlie  general  interest." 

Several  considerations  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  this  subject : 

1.  Neither  the  framers  of  the  ordinance  nor 
the  first  Congress  considered  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  davery  in  the  northwest  territory 
incoQsistont  with  the  admission  of  the  states  to 
be  formed:  out  of  it  into  the  Union  on  <'  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states."  .  Neither  the 
actual  tenure  of  slaves,  nor  the  right  to  hold 
them«  could  .have  been  Considered  essential 
to  the  full  fruition  of  the  political  liberty 
which  the  states  possessed  as  members  of  the 
Union. 

2.  The  prohibition  was  not  considered  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  cession  of  the  territory 
by  Virginia  in  1784<,  which  required  that  the 
States  to  be  formed  out  of  it  should  be  <<  repub- 
lican states,  and  admitted  members  of  the  Fede- 
ral Union,  having  the  same  Hghts  of  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence."  These  rights  of 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  there- 
fore, which  the  meipbers  of  the  Federal  Union 
enjoyed,  were  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confe<Je- 
ration,  and  the  first  Congress,  deemed  fully  pos- 
sessed, although  the  right  to  hold  slaves  -was 
prohibited*  Virginia  concurred  in  passing  the 
ordinance  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 


in  1787,  and  in  continuing  it  In  force  in  tbefiist 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  1789. 
^  Whatever  doubt  th^re  may  be  as  to  the  origi- 
nal validity  of  the  ordinance,  I  believe  its  an* 
thoriiy  has  always  been  respected  by  responsible 
tribunals.  I  will  read  a  decision  from  the  So- 
preme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  of 
Merry  vs.  Chexhaider,8  Martin's  Reports,  (new 
series,)  689.  *         - 

"  ^peal  from  tke  Court  of  ike  Fir$t  i)wfnrf. 

"Porter,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  The  plaintiff  sues  in  this  action  to  re- 
cover his  freedom,  and  from  the  evidence  on 
record  is  clearly  entitled  to  it.  He  was  bom  io 
the  northwestern  territory  since  the  enactment 
of  Congress,  in  1787,  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  that  ccamtry,  according  to  the 
6th  article  of  which,  there  could  be  therein 
neither  slavery  nor  in voluntaiy  servitude.  This 
orditiation  fixed  for  ever  the  character  of  the 
population  in  the  region  over  which  it  is  ex- 
tended, and  takes  away  all  foundation  from  the 
claim  set  up  in  this  instance  by  the  defendant. 
The  act  of  cession  by  Virginia  did  not  deprive 
Congress  of  the  power  to  make  such  a  regit* 
lation. 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  d^ 
creed,  that  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  be 
afiirmed  with  costs." 

This  decision  was  pronounced  in  1830,  and  H 
fully  sustains^  the  view  of  the  subject  I  hare 
taken. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  wu 
passed^  dividing  Louisiama  into  two  territories, 
and  providing  for  the  temporary  government 
thereof.  All  that  part  of  the  territory  south  of 
the  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  now  the  sootben 
boundary  of  Arkansas,  was  erected  into  the  te^ 
ritory  of  Orleans. 

The  10th  section  of  the  apt  had  three  pro- 
visions in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  territorj: 
1.  The  importation  of  alaves  from  any  pl«« 
without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  w 
prohibited;  2.  The  importation,  from  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  of  dam 
imported  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798,  wzs  p 
hibited  ;  and,  3.  The  importation  of  slafes,  ei- 
cept  by  a  "citizen  of  the  United  Stales  T^ 
moving  into  said  territory  for  actual  settlement, 
and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal  bontfide 
owner  of  such  slaves,''  was  pibbibited. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  case  to  diow  the 
control  Congress  has  exercised  over  the  subjed. 
Slavery  existed  in  Louisiana  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  Congress  did  not  m^ 
any  restriction  on  the  tenure  of  slaves  then  held 
In  the  territory,  that  might  have  impaired  Te^?^ 
rights  of  property  under  the  local  law,  which 
the  United  States  had  covenanted  in  the  treaty 
of  cession  to  maintain  and  protect.  But  Coo- 
gress  not  only  proceeded,  at  once,  to  prohihii 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  coantrie^ 
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but  to  prohibit  their  introduction  from  the  States 
of  the  Union,  excepting  when  accompanying 
and  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
moving  into  the  territory  to  Jbecome  residents. 
This  was  to.  impose  restrictions  upon  its  ex- 
tension, even  within  the  territory  in  which  it 
existed.  It  was  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade.  It  was  an  exercise  of  power, 
in  respect  to  the  territories,  which  Congress  did 
not  possess  in  respect  to  the  States.  It  was  an 
anticipation,  by  four  years,  of  the  time  at  which 
Congress  was  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  original  State?.  This  act 
was  signed  by  Jefierson. 

I  intend  to  say  nothing  in  regard  to  private 
interests  excepting  this — that  there  is  no  propo- 
sition before  us  to  interfei^e  with  slavery  where 
it  exists — ^no  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate or  personal  rights  within  the  sphere, of  the 
local  laws  under  which  they  arise.  The  que»> 
tion  before  us  is,  whether  slates  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  introduced  into  Oregon,  or  whether 
their  introduction  shall  be  prohibited.  It  is  a 
remote  territory,  generally  conceded  (though  in 
this  I  do  not  concur,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain 
more  fully) '  as  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
slaves,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  carried  there. 
The  fact  that  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  unfit 
for  slave  labour  must  divest  the  question  of  all 
practical  infringement  of  private  rights,  even  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  take  extreme  views 
of  the  subject.  '  I  shall  therefore  consider  it 
only  in  its  bearing  upon  great  public  interests. 

I  consider  this  question,  in  the  form  it  has 
assumed,  as  involving  the  extension  of  slavery. 
I  consider  it  so  under  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  12th  section,  which  substantially  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Oregon.  But  it 
is  made  so  more  particularly  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  which 
provides — 

<<  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
BO  construed  as  to  authorize  the  prohibition  qf 
domestic  slavery  in  said  territory  whilst  it  re- 
mains in  the  condition  of  a  territory  of  the 
United  States.". 

I  understand  this  as  an  assertion  of  the  right 
:o  carry  slaves  into  Oregon  both  a^nst  the 
nterference  of  Congress,  and  the  desire  of  the 
nhabitants  to  exclude  them.  I  understand  it 
IS  maiotaiDtng  the  right  to  introduce  domestic 
lavery  into  Oregon.  This  is  extension,  and 
igainst  ttie  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  who  have 
prohibited  its  introduction.  Let  me,  then,  pre- 
ent  some  considerations  concerning  thu  whole 
ubject  of  extension. 

Those  who  oppose  the*  extension  of  slaveiy 
>  wider  limits,  believe  that  such  extension  pro- 
totes  the  multiplication  of  riaves.  On  the 
ther  hand,  it  is  contended  that  it  makes  no 
idition  to  their  numbers,  but  merely  spreads 
lem  over  a  broader  surface.    This  position  is 


believed  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  the 
received  laws,  of  population.  The  tendency  qi 
the  human  race  is  to  increase  in  a  compound 
ratio  of  the  extent  and  productiveness  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  is  sustained.  The  highest 
possible  impulse  is  given  to  this  in  an  unoccu- 
pied country,  distinguished  for  its  fertility,  and 
offering  certain  rewards  for  the  products  of 
labour.  This  is  the  character  of  our  own  soil. 
Wherever  slave  labour  can  be  carried,  it  will, 
for  a  time,  be  productive.  Missouri  affords  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  truth  Of  this  proposi- 
tion. That  State  lies  wholly  north  of  36°  30, 
north  latitude,  excepting  a  strip  about  thirty 
miles  wide  on  th^  Mississippi,  running  down  to 
the  thirty-six  parallel,  aiKi  yet,' though  so  far 
north,  slavery  made  rapid  progress  there  after 
her  admission  into  the  Union.  By  the  census 
of  1820,  there  were  10,222  slaves;  in  1830-, 
24,820,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  in  1840,  58,240, 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fiVe  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  For  several  years,  the  slave 
population  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  free. 
In  all  new  and  fertile  soils,  where  the  demands 
for  labour  are  urgent,  this  will  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  multiplication  of  the  human  species 
is  governed  by  laws  as  inflexible  and  certain  as 
those  which  govern  the  reproduction  of  vege- 
table life.  In  both,  the  stimulus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  constitutes  the  law  of  the  increase.  I 
am  aware  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Missouri, 
both  in  respect  to  the  white  and  the  black  race, 
was  materially  modified  by  immigration;  and 
to  that  extent  the  result  is  independent  of  thc^ 
application  of  the  principle  I  have  stated.  But 
it  can  hardlv  be  denied  that  surface,  productive 
surface,  is  the  great  element  in  bur  extension. 
It  is  this  alone  which  has  carried  the  ratio  of 
our  increase  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  people. 
If  we  had  been  restricted  to  the  area  of  the 
thirteen  original  States,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  result  of  our  decennial  enumera- 
tions !  The  same  principle  governs  the  white 
and  the  black  races.  The  laws  of  labour,  sub- 
sistence, and  population,  act  on  both,  though 
not  everywhere  with  the  same  intensity. 

(To  b«  eootlBoed.) 


.    riRX  AND  rrs  ravaobs. 

The  editor  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  a 
note  appended  to  Mr.  Meek's  paper,  attempts 
some  statistical  computations  of  the  value  of 
property  annually  swept  away  by  fire.  He 
gives  a  list  of  great  fires  (omitting  all  Where  the 
loss  did  not  exceed  §50,000)  that  occarred,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  ten  years— from 
1836  to  1846:  and  although  the  list,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
one,  it  represents  the  total  value  of  property 
annihilated    to   an  amount  of  •137,302,050« 
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Adding  omissions,  and  the  infinite  number  of 
minor  conflagrations,  he  supposes,  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  it  will  be  fair  to  estimate  the  entire 
loss  for  ten  years  at  $275,000,000 ;  or  $27,500^- 
000  per  annum. 

Of  his  catalogue  of  fires,  $37,000,000  of  loss— 
or  more  than  one-fourlh  the  whole — occurred  in 
the  United  States,— equal  fo  $3,700,000  a  year. 
Allowing  for  unrecorded  fires,  and  «*  the  nume- 
rous direct  and  indirect  losses,''  and  adding  **  the 
expense  of  the  fire-departmont,"  &e.  &c.,  be 
rates  the  annual  loss  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  at  from  eight  to  nine  millions, 
and  supposes  that  we  may  aAticipate  a  future 
loss  of  from  at  least  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
a  year, — ^an  amount  sufficient  for  us,  he  says, 
*^  to  carry  on  the  railroad  proposed  from  Lake 
Michigafn  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  fast  as  labour 
could  urge  it" 

This  is,  indeed,  a  prodigious  waste  of  pro- 

Eerty,  and  elevates  fire,  which  man  has  made 
is  servant,  into  the  dignity  of  a  tyrant,  a 
mighty  destroyer  of  his  works  and  his  wealths 
But  let  us  not  even  do  fire  injusdce.  Its  powers 
of  destruction  are  not  so  great  as  those  of  man 
himself.  It  took  ten  years  for  fire  to  consume 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven— or  at  best,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars' 
wort,h  of  property.  Eighteen  months  of  war 
have  annihilated  for  the  American  government 
treasure,  doubdess,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  first 
named  sum;  and  if  wo  add  the  moneys  sunk 
by  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  losses  of 
individuals  of  both  nations,  we  shall  perhaps  find 
the  total  waste  equal  to  the  last  named  sum. — 
Fire  is  a  fierce  destroyer ;  but  the  folly  of  bad 
rulers  is  still  more  ^destructive.  War  is,  in  fact, 
a  more  consuming  fire  than  fire  itself.  Against 
the  fury  of  flames  we  have,  besides  the  courage 
of  firemen,  the  protection  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies, which  can^  make  us  compensation  for  our 
tosses.  There  are  no  underwriters  to  take  the 
real  war-risks  of  war,  the  losses  from  which  are 
irremediable.  Soldiers  fight  and  victories  are 
won ;  but  the  treasure  that  is  expended  can 
never  be  reclaimed ;  and  the  blood  that  falls  in 
batde  Is  lost  for  ever.  .  ,       ' 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  TO  pHILt^RRN. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporeal  punishment,  or  by 
words  alone.  There  is  one  means  of  govern-, 
ment,  the  power  and  importance  of  which  are 
seldom  regarded — I  refer  to  the  human  voice. 
A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,,  accom- 
panied with  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract 
entirely  its  intended  eflfect;  or  the  parent  may 
use  language,  in  the  correctipn  of  the  child,  not 
objectionable  in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  more  than  defeats  its  influence.  Let  any 
one  endeavour  to  recall  the   image  of  a  fond 


mother  long  since  at  rest  in  Heaven.  Her  sweet 
smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are  brooght 
vividly  to  recollection;  so  is  also  her  voice; 
and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  ^s  endowed  with 
a  pleasing  utterance.  What  is  it  which  Inlli 
the  infant  to  repose  ?  It  is  not  any  array  of 
mere  words.  There  is  no  charm  to  the  on- 
taught  one  in  letters,  syllables,  and  senteoeei. 
It  is  the  sound  which  strikes  its  little  ear  that 
soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  lotes, 
however  unskilfully  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  Boii 
tone  are  found  to  possess  a  magic  inflaence. 
Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the 
cradle  ?  No :  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and 
ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  under  the 
parental  roof.  Is  a  boy  growing  rude  in  manna 
and  boisterous  in  speech?  I  know  of  Doionni- 
ment  so  sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the 
gentle  tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to 
her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to  his  conduct  the 
sanction  of  her  own  example.  She  ponn  oil 
on  the  already  raging  flame.  In  the  pres^re  of 
duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter  ourselves  hastily  to 
children.  Perhaps  a  threat  is  expressed  in  i 
loud  and  irritating  tone :  instead  of  allayii^  (he 
passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to  in- 
crease them.  Every  fretful  expression  awaka 
in  him  the  sakne  spirit  which  produced  iu  So 
does  a  pleasant  voice  call  up  agreeable  feeling 
Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  we  would  en- 
courage in  a  child*  the  same  we  should  maniiiest 
in  the  tone  in  which  w^  address  it 


vBLOcmr  OP  ^LECTEicrrr. 

The  immense  velocity  of  electricity  makes  it 
impossible  to  calculate  it  by  direct  observatioo; 
it  would  require  to  be  many  thousands  of  leagoej 
long  before  the  result  could  be  expressed  in  tke 
fractions  of  a  second.  Yet,  Professor  Whea^ 
stone  has  devised  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
among  which  is  a  double  metallic  mirror,  is 
which  he  has  given  a  velocity  of  eight  hnM 
revolutions  in  a  second  of  time.  The  Profecff 
calculates,  from. his  experiments  with  thisappi- 
ratus,  that  the  velocity  of  electricity  through  i 
copper  wire  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  thicLa- 
ceeds  the  velocity  of  light  across  the  planeiziT 
spaces,  and  that  it  is  at  least  288,000  mdespff 
second.  The  Professor  adds,  that  the  iifhiof 
electricity,  in  a  stale  of  great  intensity,  docs  Mt 
last  the  millionth  part  of  a  second ;  but  that  ^ 
eye  is  capable  of  distinctly  perceiving  obj?* 
which  present  themselves  for  Uiis  short  spaced 
time.— ^Aarps'f  Magazine, 


From  the  TriboM. 

DECREASE  OF  POPULATION  IN  CCBi. 

The  last  number  of  the  Verdad  has  a  seiic^ 
ing  analysis  of  the  statistical  report  of  the  U^ 
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of  Cuba  for  1847,  which,  it  says,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  **  inscrutabl';  wisdom  of  colonial 
omnipotence,"  suppressed.  By  comparinj^  the 
population  statistics  of  1841  with  those  of  1847, 
it  will  be  perceif  ed  there  is  a  decrease  of  1 12,736 
slaves,  in  six  years : 

White.  Frfe  Coloured.  8!«ve«.      Total. 

CenBOsof  1841  418,291  152,838  436,4B5  1,007,624 
Censas  of  1847  425^770  159,233  323,759     898,752 


Diminution, 


11^,736    108,872 


It  will  be  seen,  if  La  Verdad  has  quoted  cor- 
rectly the  Government  returns,  that  this  blotting 
out  of  a  ninth  part  of  the  population  of  this 
Island  has  not  resulted  from  war,  pestilence,  or 
emi^atioYi.  It  is  an  absolute  extinction  of  over 
01U  hundred  thousand  slaves.  They  have  not 
passed  by  emancipation  into  the  raqks  of  the 
free  coloured  population,  for  the  increase  of  that 
class  is  but  6,38S  on  152,838,  a  moderate  ad- 
vance through  births  alone  in  six  yftars.  As 
little  can  they  have  disappeared  by  emigration, 
for  there  is  no. perceptible  departure  of  coloured 
persons  from  Cuba— there  is  no  outlet  for  that 
class  of  its  inhabitants.  What,  then,  becomes  of 
the  slaves  that  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  a-year  ?  Hear 
the  answer  of  La  Verdad,  a  Spanish  American 
paper  printed  ^here,  but  having  its  editorials  on 
Cuba  prepared  in  Havana,  within  sight'  and 
hearing  of  the  palace  of  the  Governor : 

**Tho  real  explanation  is  that  the  coloored 
race  exists  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  hardship 
unfavourable  to  life,  and  the  country  is  still  less 
favourable  to  increase  than  the  cities,  on  account 
of  the  greater  seVerity  of  labour,  the  paucity  of 
females  in  proportion  to  men,  the  stinted  and 
inferior  quality  of  food,  the  harsh  exposure,  and 
the  want  of  needful  rest  and  sleep.  All  these 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  the  faculties 
of  man,  moral,  intellectaal  and  physical,  what- 
ever may  be  the  colour  of  his  skin  or  the  lati- 
tude of  his  birth.  Add  to  these  causes  the 
horrid  slaughter  made  by  the  military  commission 
of  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  in  which  eight  Or  ten 
thousand  negroes  were  murdered  in  Matanzas 
and  Cardenas  alone,  by  eight  or  ten  thousand 
modes  of  torture,  to  vetify  a  supposed  con- 
spiracy, which  in  any  case  could  not  have  been 
koourn  to  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  race,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  the  loss  of  the  slave 
popalatioQ.*' 


exercise,  but>  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
he  relinquished  the  achievement,  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now  tried 
his  hand,  but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill 
than  his  predecessor ;  fori  after  twisting  the  poor 
horse*8  neck  almost  to  strangulation  and  the 
gi^eat  danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless 
task,  pronouncing  that  the  horse's  head  must 
have  grown  (gout  or  dropsy)  since  the  collar  was 
put  on,  for  he  said  it  was  a  downright  impossi- 
bility for  such  a  huge  osfrontis  to  pass  through 
so  narrow  a  collar  I  Just  at  this  instant  a  ser^ 
vaQt  girl  canae  near,  and,  understanding  the  cause 
of  our  consternation,  **  La,  master,*^  said  she, 
«*you  don't  go  about  the  work  iii  the  right  way. 
Tou  should  do  like  this,"  when,  .turning  the 
collar  completely  upside  down,  she  slipped  it  off 
in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  won- 
derment, each  satisfied  afresh  that  there  were 
heights  of  knowledge  in  the  world  to  which  we 
had  not  yet  attained.-^»C(»///e's  Life  of  CoUr^ 
ridge* 


Slandering  is  like  opening  a  door,  by  which 
the  faults  of  the  slanderer  himself  are  more  ex-* 
posed  than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  while  the 
errors  or  indiscretions  of  those  who  show  no 
disposition  to  undervalue  or  backbite  others^ 
are  easily  passed  by  and  forgotten. — Dillwyn, 


THRfeB  FOBTB  IK  ▲  PUZZLB. 

I  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a  fresh 
perplexity  arose.  I  removed  the  harness  with- 
out difficulty,  but,  af\er  many  strenuous  attempts, 
I  could  not  remove  the  collar.  In  despair  I 
called  for  assistance,  when  aid  soon  drew  near. 
Mr.     Wordsworth  brought  his  ingenuity  into 


Selfcied  for'  Vrieoda*  Review. 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  AN  INVALID. 

PArents,  sisters,  embrace  the^,  and  brothers  are  near, 
A.nd  gnests  often  enter,  thy  spirits  to  cheer ; 
The  smiles  of  affection  around  thee  are  shed, 
And  the  bosom  of  kindness  oft  pillows  thy  head ; 
But  tell  me,  sweet  sufferer,  if  each,  all,  impart 
A  full  cup  of  bliss  to  thine  oft-thirsting  heart. 

.  When  loved  ones  are  sleeping  and  visitors  gone, 
And  thy  drowsy  nurse  nods  by  thy  bed-side  alone ; 
When  the  slow  waning  candle  bnfns  dim  to  thy  sight. 
And  each  scene  around  tbee  confesses  to  night  \ 
Then  tell  me,  sweet  girl,  if  a  Being  is  there, 
Who  can  sooUie  every  sorrow,  and  shield  from  despair. 

When  pain  racks  thy  form,  and  thy  low  struggling  breath 
Seem^  almost  engrossed  by  the  stem  victor  Death  ; 
When  all  hearts  seem  bursting  with  agonized  sighs. 
And  the  fountains  of  sorrow  are  flooding  all  eyes  ; 
Then  tell  me,  sweet  friend,  if  no  bright  rays  illume. 
No  dove  with  her  olive  appears  o'er  the  tomb. 

How  charming  Is  earth — ^how  enchantingly  dear 
Are  the  ties  and  the  treasures  that  fetter  us  here. 
Yet  all  that  we  love  from  out  sight  must  depart, 
Every  tendril  be  severed  that  clings  to  the  heart. 
And  the  Oiver  of  all,  in  His  purity  known. 
To  reign  in  our  bbsottis  and  worshipped  alone. 

Then  from  sadness  and  darkness,  what.visioos  of  light 
Would  mantle  the  future  and  burst  on  the  sight ; 
A  prospect,  whpse  glories  no  fancy  can  trace. 
All  fadeless  in  beauty  and  boundless  in  space  ; 
Exhaustless  in  bliss  and  from  mortal  ills  free, 
The^home  of  the  sinless,  a  dwelling  for  thee. 
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To  the  disenthraled  spirit,  that  rises  sublime 
O'er  its  ruin  of  clay,  and  the  turrets  of  Time, 
This  life  seems  a  shadow,  a  dark  troubled  dream, 
A  bubble  that  floats  6n  Time's  rock  bedded  stream  { 
A  desert  that  borders  a  region  of  bloom ; 
And,  in  short  what  it  is — a  sure  path  to  the  tomb. 


Go  ask  the  bright  spirits  that  Rarth  once  have  trod. 
If  aught  here  could  tempt  them  from  bliss  and  their  God; 
Go  offer  the  joys  of  life's  sunniest  day — 
And  they'd  smile  on  the  giver — ^yet  spurn  them  away. 
The  harp  of  the  angel — and  seraphim's  lyre, 
They  would  tell  thee,  is  theirs — and  nought  else  they 
desire. 

And  list,  gentle  spirit,  methinks  a  glad  strain, 

Even  now,  lingers  'jround  thee,  beguiling  each  pain  ,* 

A  minstrelsy,  fraught  with  no  accents  of  woe, 

Ko  earth-tainted  notes  with  the  sweet  numbers  flow-^ 

But  rapturous,  full,  is  the  melody  given, 

And  answering  echoes  are  warbled  from  heaven. 

Then  rest  thee,  sweet  sufferer,  thy  friend  bids  thee  rest, 
While  she  chases  each  phantom  of  fear  from  thy  breast, 
And  offers  to  heaven  a  low  whispered  prayer. 
Invoking  His  blessings,  protection  and  care ; 
His  arm  to  support  thee,  when  friendship  is  gone, 
And  his  spirit  to  guide  thee;  through  all,  to  thy  home. 

But  when  health  strews  her  roses,  and  life  spreads  its 

charms, 
And  pleasure  invites  thee  with  smiles  to  her  arms, 
Wilt  thou  pause  in  thy  mirth,  and  remember  that  power 
That  enfolded  thy  spirit  in  sorrow's  dark  hour  / 
And  would  shelter  thee  still  when  afflictions  impend; 
Thy  Father  and  God,  thy  Redeemer  and  friend. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORESs. — Seoate.^Hunter  of  Virginia  and  Davis 
of  Mississippi  have  spoken  on  slavery  in  the  territories, 
in  connexion  with  the  Oregon  Bill.  On  the  12th  J.  M. 
Clayton  moved  that  the  Bill  and  all  the  proposed 
amendments  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  eight, 
four  from  the  North  and  four  from  the  South,  equally 
divided  also  as  to  their  party  politics,  and  to  be  selected 
by  ballot,  who  shall  report  what  proposition,  if  any, 
can  be  accomplished.  This  motion  was  finally  carried, 
.  31  to  14.  The-committee  consists  of  Senators  Clayton, 
Atchison,  Calhoun  and  Underwood  from  the  South, 
and  Bright,  Dickinson,  Phelps  and  Clarke  from  the 
l^orth.  The  amendments  relate  to  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territory,  and  one  of  them  proposes  the 
.extension  of  the  <*  Missouri  Compromise  Line"  to  the 
Pacific.  The  adoption  of  this  proposition  would  not 
affect  Oregon,  the  whole  of  which  lies  North  of  that 
line,  but  the  object  of  the  Southerners  is  to  procure  the 
recognition  of  slavery  South  of  the  line,  in  the  newly 
acquired  Mexican  territories. 

House  of  Representatives. — On  the  11th  the  remain^ 
In^  River  and  Harbor  resolutions,  of  which  the  first 
was  noticed  last  week,  were  passed.  The  second  reso- 
lution declares  "  that  the  interests  of  our  national  com- 
merce, the  common  defence,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  require  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  fore- 
going power."  Yeas  1 12,  nays  53.  The  third  declares 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  for  his  veto  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  passed  at  the  close  of 
last  session,  to  be  <*  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory." 
Yeas  91,  nays  71.  The  fourth  decbires,  « that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  give  the  general  consent  of  Congress, 
in  advance  of  legislation  by  the  States,  to  the  impo- 
sition of  tonnage  duties  by  the  several  States,  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  ports  and  harbors  at  which  such  duties 
may  be  levied."    Yeas  109,  nays  59. 


Mkxico.^ — The  American  troops,  on  l)oth  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Rio  Grande  lines,  are  rapidly  evacuating  the 
country.  An  insurrection  against  the  government  has 
broken  out,  headed  by  Gen.  Paredes.  Guanajoato  and 
Lagos  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  The  rero- 
lutionists  repudiate  the  treaty  and  the  ceaaion  of  terri- 
tory, and  call  upon  their  countrymen  to  put  down  the 
government  that  agreed  to.the  treaty.  The  plan  puh- 
lished  by  Paredes  contemplates  a  national  conventioa 
of  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States- the  government  to  be  conducted  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  by  an  executive  body  of  three 
or  five  members,  elected  by  a  junta  of  one  deputy  from 
each  State,  Territory  and  District.  A  single  chief, 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Legislatures,  is  to  exerciis 
the  whole  executive  power  until  the  latter  body  is 
organized. 

£uaopx.— The  steamship  Nia^ra  reached  Boston 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  in  ten  days  and  aixteea 
hours  iirom  Liverpool,  including  six  hours  spent  at 
Halifax.  Her  dates  are  consequently  to  the  Ist  inst. 
The  English  money  market  was  easy, — state  of  trade 
favourable,-— com  not  much  changed,— cotton  rather 
lower.  The  manifestations  of  disaffection  in  Irehnd 
were  increasing.  The^  terrible  news  from  France, 
however,  engrosses  almost  the  entire  attention  of  the 
newspapers.  The  insurrection,  the  commencement  of 
which  was  noticed  in  our  last,  was  an  awfully  bloodv 
one,  and  althouf^h  the  government  finally  trinmpbed, 
the  struggle  was  long  and  aeyere.  The  first  bsinricades 
were  erected  on  the  night  of  the  22d  ult.  On  the  23d 
partial  conflicts  took  place,  and  the  insurgents  took  pos- 
session of,  and  fortified,  an  immense  extent  of  the  city. 
On  the  24  th,  the  combat  raged  with  terrific  fnrj.  The 
Assembly  dieclared  itself  «n^rfMa*MnM,  the  Executive 
Government  resigned,  and  General  Cavaignac  was  in- 
vested with  the  sole  executive  power.  Vast  bodies  of 
troops  poured  in  from  the  departments  around.  One 
account  states  that  there  were  250,000  troops  of  the 
line,  Guards  Mobile,  and  National  Guards,  opposed  to 
about  40,000  insurgents,  the  latter  fighting  with  des- 
perate fury,  from  behjnd  almost  impregnable  tortifica* 
tions.  The  contest  continued  unabated  through  the 
whole  of  the  25th,  and  on  the  26th,  the  force  of  the  insur- 
gents was  at  last  completely  broken,  and  their  remain- 
ing positions  taken.  On  the  27th  tlM  insurrection  was 
considered  completely  crushed.  AIL  accounts  agree 
that  the  slaughter  has  l>een  horrible,  particularly 
among  the  troops.  By  some  it  is  estimated  that  10,<K>0 
of  the  troops  were  slain,  while  others  place  the  entire 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  at  35,000. 
The  Archhishop  of  Paris  was  killed  by  the  insmxents, 
whilst  approaching  their  barricades,  on  a  mission  of 
peace  ;  6000  prisoners  are  said  to  be  in  custody,  and  a 
aecree  for  their  transportation  beyond  tlie  seas  ha^ 
passed  the  Assembler,  the  punishment  of  denth  Sk 
political  offences  havug  been,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, abolished  by  the  Provisional  Govemmeat, 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  The  causes  of  this 
terrible  insurrection  do  not  seem  to  be  clearly  knows. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  Bonaparte  moTemest. 
The  red  flag  of  the  Socialists  and  ultra  Republicans  wai 
hoisted  on  the  barricades*  It  is  alleged  that  great 
quantities  of  gold  had  been  distributed  among  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  published  a  decree,  sccar- 
ing  to  the  members  of  the  Assembly  the  usual  pri- 
vileges of  legislators,  of  freedom  firom  arrest,  and  iirc« 
accountability  for  words  or  votes  in  the  Asaetnblj. 
The  cholera  is  said  to  be  very  severe  at  Moscow,  it 
appears,  that  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  recognise  the  ' 
independence  of  Sicily.  The  mposed  constitution  w£ 
Sicily,  now  before  the  Assembly,  provides  for  a  limited 
Monarchy,  with  two  Chambers.  The  Catholic  rel^ioa 
is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exrlusioa  of  all 
others,  . 
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A  TESTIMONY 

From  the  Wutem  Mojiihly  Meeting  ofDevon* 
ahire^  Eng.^  concerning  Sarah  Abbott*  who 
died  afPlymouih  the  lei  of  1th  month,  184*3, 
aged  Si  yeare;  a  Minieter  about  4^^  ye&re. 

Whilst  recordmg  a  few  particulars  of  the  life 
and  last  hours  of  a  devQted  servant  of  the  Lord) 
and  noticing  the  Christian  virtues  that  adorned 
her  character,  it.  is  hot  our  intention  to  eulogize 
or  exalt  the  creature,  but  to  show  forth  the  efficacy 
of  that  divine  grace  which  brings  salvation ;  that 
by  her  example,  survivors  may  be  animated  to 
pursue  the  same  blessed  couiise,  and  enabled  to 
reap  the  same  reward  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy,  ascribing  the  honour  and  praise  to  Him 
alone  to  whom  they  are  due.' 

The  subject  of  this  testimony,  our  much  be- 
loved and  valued  friend,  Sarah  Abbott,  was  the 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rachel  Wilson,  of  Kendal, 
ivhose  rdigious  characters  and  services  are  well 
known  in  our  Society.  She  was  born  there  the 
11th  of  the  6th  month,  1759,  and  is  described 
by  an  elderly  Friend  who  remembers  her  when 
young,  as  being  naturally  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, manifesting  early  a  serious  state  of  mind, 
and  much  interested  in  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
poral  welfare  of  those  around  her ;  visiting  and 
relieving  the  poor,  particularly  in  sicknessi  and 
evincing  that  alacrity  in  doing  whatever  her 
hands  found  to  do^  which  so  remarkably  cha- 
racterised her  in  after  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  deceased  Friend 
has  left  any  memoranda  of  her  religious  experi- 
ences, but  she  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say, 
that  *«  from  early  childhood  she  had  mercifully 
known  tlie  drawings  of  the  Father's  love,  through 
the  Spirit  of  his  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Advo- 
cate and  Mediator,  and  that  she  could  testify  to 
the  all-sufficiency  thereof,  to  sanctify  and  redeem, 
to  strengthen  and  lead  alongr,  in  tlie  way  of  safety 
and  of  peace;*'   and  having  found   the  yoke 


of  Christ  easy,  and  his  ^burden  light,  shJe  was 
earnestly  desirous  that  others  might  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good.  She  expressed  an  humble 
opinion  of  herself,  and  observed,  she  could  feel- 
ingly unite  with  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  it 
is  *<  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

it  appears,  by  the  mhiutes  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Kendal,  that  she  was  acknowledged 
a  minister  in  the  year  1794,  and  that  whilst  she 
was  a  member  of  it,  she  was  frequently  engaged 
in  religious  visits  to  the  meetings  and  families  of 
Friends  iii  different  parts  of  Uie  kingdom,  and 
occasionally  had  meetings  with  others  not  pro- 
fessing with  us,  in  all  which  we  believe  her 
labours  of  love  were  highly  acceptable. 

On  her  marriage  with  our  late  dear  friend, 
John  Abbott,  in  the  year  1806,  she  came  to 
reside  in  Plymouth,  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  her  example,  both  in  a  religious  and  social 
capacity,  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  among  us. 
Tne  predominant  feature  S  her  mind  was  uni- 
versal love — it  was  manifested  in  her  daily  walk 
through  lifCr  and  was  strikingly  conspicuous  in 
her  ministry,,  qualifying  her  to  impart  counsel 
and  encouragement  to  the  rightly  exercised,  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted,  and  warning  to  the  luke- 
warm and  the  transmssors. 

During  her  residence  at:  Plymouth,  she  was 
several  times  liberated  with  certificate  from  her 
Monthly  Meeting,  for  religious  services  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  believe  these  en- 
gagements tended  to  the  edification  of  others  and 
to  her  own  peace.  She  was  much  interested  in 
the  right  administration  of  our  discipline,  esteem- 
ing it  essential  to  the  good  order  and  Christian 
character  of  the  Society;  and  although  con- 
siderate; toward  human  infirmity,  she  saw  the 
need  that  moral  delmquency  should  be  subjected 
to  right  judgment.  Whilst  confidently  believing 
in  the  truth  of  our  Christian  principles,  she  was 
charitable  in  judging  others  who  differed  from 
her  in  religious  profession,  and  evinced  a  due 
re^d  for  the  sincere  of  all  denominations. 

In  th6  domestic  circle,  she  was  kind,  affection- 
ate, and  considerate,  and  this  extended  to  every 
branch  of  her  household.  Being  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  disposition^  her  society  was  both  plea- 
sant and  instructive  to  young  peo{>le,  many  of 
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whom,  connected  with  her  own  and  her  late 
husband*6  families,  ehe  had,  at  different  periods 
of  her  life,  taken  under  her  immediate  protection, 
to  whom  her  warm  affection,  unceasing  sdlicitude, 
and  truly  parental  kindness,  greatly  and  de- 
servedly endeared  her. 

She  was  an  example  of  Christian  disinterest- 
edness in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  She  sym- 
pathized deeply  wi^  the  poor  in  their  dis- 
tresses, and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  them  and 
to  institutions  for  their  benefit,  experiencing,  we 
doubt  not,  the  truth  of  our  Lord*s  declaration, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

About  the  seventy-second  year  of  her  age,  she 
^  met  with  an  injury  from  a  fall,  which  occasioned 
lameness  the  remainder  of  her  life.  This  was 
peculiarly  trying  to  one  of  her  active  habits,  but 
it  was  bortie  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation^  under  the  belief^  that  <*all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
Notwithstanding  this  infirmity,  she  was  diligent 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings,  although  it 
subjected  her  to  great  personal  inconvenience 
and  sufifering,  regarding  it  as  a  peculiar  privilege^ 
and  believing  that  many  sustained  great  loss 
from  the  neglect  of  it. 

With  advancing  years  her  bodily  strength 
gradually  declined,  but  she  was  favouced  to  retain 
her  mental  faculties  with  great  clearness.  .  About 
five  years  previous  to  the  dose  of  her  life,  she 
had  an  illness,  apparently  near  unto  death, 
during  which  she  was  mercifully  preserved  in 
patience,  uttering  many  impressive  observations. 
Ou  one  occasion,  after  much  bodily  sufieriug, 
having  obtained  some  hours  of  refreshing  sleep, 
her  lively  sensie  of  gratitude  was  expressed  in 
these  words  of  elevated  thanksgiving :  *'  Ado^ 
ration  unto  Him  who  is  above  all  knowledge 
and  beyond  all  praise ; — magnified  be  his  pame 
who  has  so  helped  me  this  night."  Another 
time,  being  asked  by  one  of  her  daughters  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  everlasting  arms  underneath,  she 
replied^**  Yes: — I  have  remembered  the  language, 
*  He  uphol(Jieth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.' "  A  remark  being  made  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  being  able  to  say  «*  Thy  will  be 
done,"  she  responded,  "  It  has  been  my  desire : 
Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,  O  God  !"  An- 
other time  she  said,  "  I  am  not  anxious  about 
getting  better,  but  desire  to  leave  every  care  to 
the  Judge  of  all — my  great  concern  is,  that  love 
may  prevail  over  all."  Being  for  a  short  time 
supported  in  bed,  she  broke  forth  Jti  a  strain  of 
devotional  fervour  ever  memorable  to  those 
around  her,  '*  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not 
dismayed^  I  am  thy  God.  The  eternal  God  is 
my  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  evierlasting 
arms ;  yes,  this  is  his  assured  language.  Trust 
in  the  Lord  at  all  times,  and  no  disappointment 
will  attend.  I  have  no  anxiety,  but  if  it  please 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  sustain  me  a  little  longer  in 
this  dark  valley,  all  is  safe.  The  good  Shepherd 
has  been  with  me  all  my  life  long."    On  the 


words  in  Revelations  being  repeated  to  her, 
'^Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  she  instantly,  in  a 
sweet  and  powerful  voice,  continued  the  context, 
"  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  ^nd  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing,"  for  evermore. 

The  illness  which  terminated  the  life  of  our 
beloved  friend  was  only  of  ten  days  condnuance, 
during  which,  from  the  oppression  of  disease, 
she  was  incapable  of  much  conversation  of  any 
kind,  yet  at  intervals,  not  a  few  precious  and 
consoling  expressions  fell  from  her  lips,  evincing 
that  her  soul  reposed  ii^  peaceful,  humble  confi- 
dence in  her  God  and  Saviour,  whether  for  life 
or  death,  being  ena^bled  to  commit  aU  into  the 
Divine  hand,  to  cast  herself  in  the  full  assurance 
of  faith  upon  Him  who,  she  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, had  helped  her  even  from  early  youtli. 
Gratitude  for  present  mercies  seemed  to  be  the 
covering  of  her  spirit,  and  solicitude  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  her  household, 
continued  prominent  even  in  this  state  of  weak- 
ness. To  one  of  her  young  relations  who  kindly 
attended  her,  she  said  with  much  fervour,  *' My 
dear^  seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength ;  seek  his 
face  evermore ;"  and  clasping  her  hands,  repeated, 
«« seek  his  face  evermore."  During  much  of  the 
last  night  of  her  life,  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  with  her  were  impressed  with  the  per- 
suasion, that  whilst  the  redeemed  spirit  yet  lia- 
ge^ed  here,  something  of  a  foretaste  of  the  hea- 
venly joy  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  was 
already  granted  her.  That  universal  love  which 
had  distinguished  her  character  and  conduct 
through  Hfe,  was  still  conspicuous  as  she  ap- 
proached the  immediate  presence  of  Him  who 
is  love  itself.  On  being  asked  whether  she  had 
any  particular  message  to  her  friends,  she  an- 
swered, "  Love  to  all,"  adding  with  affectionate 
emphasis,  *^  most  sincerely,  I  wish  none  may  be 
lost."  Not  many  hours  preceding  the  close, 
she  uttered  the  vocal  tribute, ''  Render  unto  the 
Lord  thanksgiving  and  praise,"  and  remarked, 
in  evident  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  dissolution, 
**  His  own  appointed  time  is  best,  I  hope  my 
head  will  b,e  kept  above  the  waters,"  which  was 
indeed  graciously  realized,  and  we  doubt  not  she 
was  found  among  the  number  of  those  servants, 
who,  when  their  Lord  coraeth  are  found  watch- 
ing, with  their  loins  girded  about,  and  their 
lamps  burning ;  that  to  her,  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory,  and  that  she  has  entered  into  the 
joy  of  her  Lord. 


COST   OF   ANIMOSrriBS. 

One  cannot  pass  over  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
without  being  struck  with  the  immense  expendi- 
ture which  has  been  lavished  upon  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  two  countries.  We  hear  with  astonish- 
ment of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds  raised 
in  England,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible 
through   the  world;    of  J^0,000  per  annom 
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rai«ed  to  send  mmsionjuries  to  communicate  to 
heathen  nations  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Sufh .  exertions  excite  our  admiration,  elevate 
our  country  in  our  eyes,  and  even  exalt  our 
nature.  But  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  opposite 
picture,  and  observe  ten  times  these  enormous 
sums  expended  upon  twenty  acres  of  land  at 
Dover,  and  as  many  at  Calais;  not  to  promote 
civilization  or  happiness,,  but  for  purposes  of 
mutual  hoatiUty,  defiance,  aggression  and  jblood* 
shed.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  true,  genuinCi 
valorous,  military  spirit,  is  the  true  and  genuine 
spirit  inspired  by  the  money  of  man ;  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  never  refuse  or  be  ashamed  to  avow 
these  strange,  extraordinary  sentiments.— r.  jP. 
Buxton, 


For  Fiitndi'  Review. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

English  history  is  a  story  which  has  no 
parallel,  and  which,  more  than  any  other,  illus- 
trates the  inseparable  connection  between  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation  in  its  highest  develop* 
meots.  Of  all  the  writers  upon  this  great  subject, 
a  living  author  seems  to  have  found,  or  at  least 
to  have  succeeded  in  conveying  to  his  readers, 
the  truest  conception  of  Its  moral  bearing. 
Hallam*s  **  Constitutional  History  of  England," 
is  a  picture  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress, 
traced  by  a  master  hand.  It  does  not  deal  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  military  achievements, 
but  records  the  triumphs  of  mind.  It  shews  how 
the  increasing  sense  of  moral  obligation  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  equal  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  liberty  ;  it  records  the  gradual  re- 
cognition of  individual  rights,  as  both  the  cause 
and  tlie  result  of  social  progress ;  and  the  final 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  law,  as 
secured  not  so  much  by  physical  force,  as  by 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  that  developinent 
of  mind  which  Christianity  alone  produces, 

Hallam's  standard  of  morality  is  not  a  perfect 
one ;  but  by  that  standard  he  tests  the  actions 
which  he  relates,  with  singular  impartiality.  So 
curiously  do  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
connect  themselves  with .  the  history  of  the 
British  Constitution,  that  it  were  too  much  to  say 
that  party  views  never  intrude  upon  his  discus- 
sions. But  it  is  difi^cult  to  read  the  calm,  lucid 
and  logical  disquisitions  upon  tlie  great  topics 
included  in  his  narrative,  without  the  conviction 
that  he  brought  to  his  task  a  higl^  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  history,  with  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  critical  acumen,  A  perfect  master  of  his 
native  tongue,  his  writing  may  be  studied  as  **  a. 
well  of  English  undefilea,"  while  the  formation 
of  the  English  constitution,  from  its  rude  begin- 
nings under  our  Saxon  ancestors,  until  its  great 
oatline  was  clearly  defined  in  the  reign  of  William 
II,  and  the  wonderful  elasticity  by  which ,  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  every  successive  stage  of  social 
progress — subjects  which  must  ever  form  promi- 


nent topics  in  the  history  6(  our  race — are  illos* 
trated  by  a  comprehensive  intellect,  thoroughly 
stored  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  our 
times.  I  proceed  to  extract  from  this  great  work, 
a  comparison  between  Napoleon  and  Cromwell, 
which,  as  the  testimony  of  one,  the  bias  of 
whose  opinion  was  cenainly  not  towards  the 
Stuarts,  mi^st  have  weight  in  our  estimate  of  tlie 
Protector's  character.  C. 

**  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  have 
overlooked  the  general  resemblance  in  the  for- 
tunes and  character  of  Cromwell^  and  of  him 
who  more  recently,  and  upon  an  ampler  theatre, 
has  struck  nations  with  wonder  and  awe.  But 
the  parallel  maybe  traced  mote  closely  than  per-* 
haps  has  hitherto  been  remarked.  Both  raised 
to  power  by  the  only  merit  which  a  vevolution 
leaves  uncontroverted  and  untarnished,  that  of 
military  achievements,  in  that  reflux  of  public 
sentiment,  when  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  de- 
mocracy gives  place  to  disgust  at  its  excesses, 
and  a  desire  of  firm  government  The  means  of 
greatfiess  the  same  to  both ;  the  extinction  of  a  re- 
presentative a8sembly,once  national,  but  already 
mutilated  by  violence,  and  sunk  by  its  submission 
to  that  illegal  force,  into  general  contempt.  In 
military  science,  or  the  renown  of  their  ex- 
ploits we  certainly  cannot  rank  Cromwell  by 
the  side  of  him  for  whose  genius  and  ambition 
all  Europe  seemed  the  appointed  quarry ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  former's  .exploits  were  as 
much  above  the  level  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
more  the  fruits  of  an  original,  uneducated  capacity. 
In  civil  government  there  can  be  no  adequate 
parallel  between  one  who  had  drunk  only  the 
dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom 
the  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were  open. 
But  it  must  be  here  added  that  Cromwell,  far  un- 
like his  antitype,  never  showed  any  signs  of  a 
legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  fix  his  renown 
on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions.  Both  were  eminent  masters  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  played  with  inferior  capacities 
in  all  the  security  of  powerful  minds.  Though 
both,  coming  at  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  for 
liberty,  trampled  upon  her  claims,  and  some- 
times spoke  disdainfully  of  her  name,  each 
^knew  how. to  associate  the  interests  of  those 
who  had,  contended  for  her,  with  his  own  as- 
cendancy, and  made  himself  the  representative 
of  a  victorious  revolution.  Those  who  had  too 
much  philosophy  or  zeal  for  freedom,  to  give 
way  to  popular  admiration  for  these  illustrious 
usurpers,  were  yet  amused  with  the  adulation 
tliat  lawful  princes  showered  on  them,  more 
gratuitously  in  one  instance,  with  servile  terror  in 
the  other.  Both,  too,  repiid  in  some  measure  this 
homage  of  the  pretended  great,  by  turning  their 
ambition  towards  those  honours  and  titles  which 
they  knew  to  be  so  little  connected  with  high 
desert.  A  fallen  race  of  monarchs,  which  had 
made  way  for  the  greatness  of  each,  cherished 
hopes  of  resftoratioo  by  their  power,  till  each,  by 
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an  inexphble  act  of  blood,  manifested  his  de- 
termination to  make  no  compromise  with  that 
line*  Both  possessed  a  certain  coarse  good  na* 
ture  and  affability,  that  covered  the  want  of 
conscience,  honour  and  humanity;  quick  in 
passion,  but  not  vindictive,  and  averse  to  un- 
necessary crimes.  Their  fortunes  in  the  con- 
clusion of  life  were  indeed  very  different ;  one 
forfeited  the  affections  of  his  people,  which  the 
other,  in  the  character  at  least  of  their  master, 
had  never  possessed  ;  one  furnished  a  moral  to 
Europe  by  the  continuance  of  his  success,  the 
other  by  the  prodigionsness  of  his  fall.  A  fresh 
resemblance  arose  aAerwards,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  those  royal  families,  whom  the  ascendant 
had  kept  under,  revived  ancient  animosities,  and 
excited  new  ones ;  those  who  from  love  of  de- 
mocratic liberty  had  borne  the  most  deadly 
hatred  to  the  apostates  who  had  betrayed  it,  re- 
covering some  affection  to  their  memory  out  of 
aversion  to  a  common  enemy." 


From  CUamben'i  Journal. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  INFANT  CRETINS. 

The  unfortunate  beings  whose  destiny  forms 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  are  well  known  to 
travellers  in  BwitEeiland,  whose  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  that  glorious  country  has  often 
been  clouded  by  the  sight  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  considered  as  incurable  suffering.  The 
benevolent  have  sighed  over  their  degrMHation; 
the  political  economist  has  calculated  the  dead 
weight  that  they  must  prove  on  so  poor  a  popu- 
lation, and  the  Christian  has  mourned  over  im- 
mortal souls,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  chrysalis; 
which  will  open  only  when  the  cerements  of  the 
tomb  shall  burst. 

They  have  existed  ibr  centuries — indeed,  no 
one  in  the  country  knows  the  time  when  there 
were  no  cretins  in  the  land  ;  they  have  existed 
as  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  no  means  had  hitherto 
been  sought  to  tnrn  away  so  great  an  affliction, 
or  modify  its  intensity,  tUi  one  of  those  noble 
and  unselfish  characters,  which  the  world  sees 
from  time  to  time  stand  forth  from  the  crowd, 
rose  up  to  help  them,  giving  his  powers  of  miml 
and  energies  of  heart  to  the  subject,  and  devoting 
himsdf  entirely  to  the  cure  or  amelioration  of 
infant  critinB. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  simple-hearted 
and  benevolent  Pr.  Guggenbtthl  founded  his 
asylum  on  the  heights  of  the  Abendberg,  a  spot 
which  poets  and  painters  might  choose  as  the 
scene  ef  their  reveries,  and  which  is  singularly 
well-calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inmates 
Ibr  their  physical  and  intellectual  development. 
A  purer  air  cannot  exist,  nor  a  scene  of  more 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  an  open  space,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brients,  and 
overhanging  the  towns  of  Interlacken  and  Unter- 
\  \  below,  the  mountain  is  thickly  covered  by 


a  fine  forest,  and  opposite  ri^es  the  giant  form  of 
the  glorious  Jungfrau — a  sovereign  among  the 
mighty  Alps.  The  buildings  which  form  the 
hospice  are  extremely  modest,  but  convenient ; 
and  on  that  height  is  to  be  found  neariy  all  the 
necessaries  of  daily  life.  The  produce  of  the 
kitchen-garden  is,  in  general,  very  abundant ; 
and  India))  com,  and  even  other  corn,  grows  well 
there.  The  inmates  bake  their  own  bread,  and 
sometimes  kill  their  own  meat.  Poultry  and 
goats  complete  their  stock. 

Alnofost  always  the  winter,  which  is  severe  in 
the  valley,  passes  gently  over  the  heights.  Two 
unfailing  springs  of  water  supply  them  amply 
with  baths,  as  well  as  what  is  wanted  for  house- 
hold use. 

In  this  retirement,  with  all  the  ardor  with 
which  discoveries  inspire  genius,  and  the  patience 
and  affection  with  which  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  has  filled  his  heart,  the  young  and 
scieintific  physician  we  have  named,  has  resolved 
on  spending  his  life,  surrounded  by  objects  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  disgusting  nature,  and  with- 
out companions  of  like  education  with  himself, 
except  in  the  valley  below.  Before  this  livmg 
example  of  Christian  love  we  bow  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  veneration  ;  for,  when  he  began  his 
work,  there  were  no  adnairing  crowds  to  fan 
enlhusiasm  ;  there  was  everything  to  fear  from 
want  of  funds,  and  little  co-operation  to  hope  for 
from  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country. 
There  were  deep-rooted  prejudices  to  overcome. 
Money  never  is  abundant  in-  Switzerland,  and 
one  canton  takes  but  little  interest  in  the  instim- 
tions  of  another. 

Once  inspired  with  this  generous  detennina- 
Uon,  and  prompted  by  scientific  knowledge,  Dr. 
Guggenbiihl  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the 
probable  causes  of  this  mysterious  disorder,  and 
of  the  probable  means  of  curihg  it.  For  this, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  researches  and  opinions 
of  others,  and  also  of  what  is  always  a  sure 
guide— the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  where  cretinism  is  most  preva- 
lent. 

He  found  that  from  the  celebrated  De  Sans* 
sure,  down  to  the  living  physicians  of  Switzer- 
land, all  agreed  that  the  disorder  never  showed 
itself  above  the  height  of  four  thousand  feet  on 
the  mountains ;  and  that  children  attacked  by  it, 
and  immediately  carried  up  into  a  purer  and 
keener  air,  were  sure  to  recover,  and  even  to  be 
more  lively  and  forwarder  on  returning  again 
into  the  valleyS|  at  the  approach  of  winter,  man 
the  other  children  of  those  parts ;  but  also,  they 
easily  fall  back  again  into  the  same  state  as  before, 
and  require  more  than  one  summer  spent  upon 
the  heights  to  free  them  entirely  from  all  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder. 

He  found,  also,  that  those '  who  were  rich 
enough,  sent  their  offspring  away  while  infants 
to  healthier  spots ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
SioD,  in  the  Valalsy  who  possess  mayatSf  or 
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pastures,  and  chalets  on  the  heights,  send  their 
wives  ap  lo  them,  to  be  delivered  there,  with 
the  coQirietion  that  the  infants  so  born  are  freer 
from  attacks  of  cretinism  than  those  hori>  in  the 
vaileys.  All  these  undoubted  facts  led  him  to 
found  his  establishment  at  the  height  so  indicated, 
and  in  the  healthiest  spot  possible,  where  the 
litde  creiins  can  spend  &e  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer  in  comfort,  and  be  not  only  under  the 
care  of  nurses  and  physicians,  but  also  under 
that  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  so  re- 
ceive bodily  care  and  intellectual  instruction  at 
the  same  time*  ^ 

He  began  in  the  spirit  of  Franke,  whose  ex- 
ample he  so  often  alludes  to ;  and  relying  on  the 
fulness  of  Christian  benevolence  to  realize  what 
he  felt  sure  of  executing,  were  the  means  ob* 
tained.  His  difficulties  were  great,  and  the 
sympathy  he  met  with  at  first  amongst  his  own 
countrymen,  next  to  nothing ;  but  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  neighbourhood  of  Interlacken,,  which 
in  summer  is  filled  with  tourists  from  every 
country,  as  a  most  providential  circumstance  for 
the  success  of  the  rising  hospital. 

The  first  news  that  we  received  of  its  existence 
was  from  the  graphic  pen  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Russian  ambaissador,  (the  Baron  de  Km- 
dener,^  then  at  Interlacken,  who  had  accom- 
paniec  the  Princess  Rephia  on  a  visit  to  it,  and 
irho  described  its  very  infancy  with  enthusiasm. 
Some  time  after,  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  while 
resident  at  Interlacken,  inspected  it  himself,  and 
gave  substantial  marks  of  his  interest;  and  the 
scientific  of  all  cimntries,  as  well  as  the  philan- 
thropic and  the  curious,  who  visit  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  have  spread  a  knowledge  of  its  foun- 
dation throughout  the  continent,  more  rapidly 
than  otherwise  eould  ever  have  been  hoped 
for. 

Nevertheless,  ill-natured  doubts  were  thrown 
on  the  facts  which  Du  Guggenbiihl  published, 
and  ridicule  even  was  not  wanting  to  dishearten 
and  distress  him.  Some  generous-minded  per- 
sons were,  however,  to  be  found,  who  held  out  a 
helping  hand,  and  assisted  him  to  put  his  benevo- 
lent designs  in  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  establishment  was  opened,  the 
government  of  Berne  granted  it  a  sum  of  six 
hundred  livres;  and  those  of  Fribourg,  the 
Valais,  and  Su  Grail,  sent  cretin  children  to  be 
maintained  there  at  dieir  expense.  The  king  of 
Prussia  likewise  took  notice  of  it,  and  ordered 
two  chihlren  to  be  placed  there  from  the  prinei- 
pality  of  Neufchatel;  the  Countess  of  Hahn 
Hahn,  who  had  taken  her  daughter  to  the 
Abeadberg,  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  her 
cure,  (but  her  age,  sixteen,  rendered  it  impossi* 
ble,)  with  a  most  natural  sympathy  for  others 
similarly  afflicted,  requested  that  a  Valaisan 
child  should  be  always  maintained  these  at  her 
expense,  to  be  called  her  chUd^  one  succeeding ' 
the  other  when  cured,  and  for  which  she  gave 
the  necessary  funds. 


Associations  began  then  to  be  formed  in  many 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  beginning  with  Ham* 
bu rgf  Amsterdam,  ^. ;  and  finally,  Dr.  Troxler, 
professor  of  Berne,  gave  the  establishment  the 
sanction  of  his  powerfMl  name.  Subscriptions 
were  made  which  have  enabled  Dr.  Guggenbiihl 
to  extend  his  operations  wider  than  he  possibly 
coukl  have  done ;  and  last  year  he  ventured  to 
add  a  second  building  to  the  original  one,  that 
the  children  might  be  enabled  to  continue  their 
gymnastic  excercises  through  the  winter,  whereas 
before  they  could  only  be  performed  in  the  open 
air.  He  has  also  added  two  or  three  rooms  in 
the  new  building,  which  can  be  occupied  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  who  may  wish  to  remain 
with  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time;  for 
among  the  sick,  whom  Dr.  Guggenbithl's  rising 
reputation  has  brought  to  the  Abendberg,  are 
some  of  high  rank,  who,  though  not  precisely 
cretins,  were  yet  of  thatdass  of  patients  in  whom 
the  brain  appears  not  to  have  been  properly  de- 
veloped ;  and  to  these  he  has  been  of  very  great 
use.  When  we  visited  him  in  J846,  and  fully 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  so  much  natural  and  moral 
beauty,  we  saw  two  titled  little  girls  who  had 
been  taken  to  him  from  Germany,  to  die,  as  it 
was  thought,  but  who  have,  on  die  contrary, 
lived  and  prospered  under  his  roof. 

Of  the  number  of  children  hitherto  admitted, 
one-third  have  been  sent  back  to  their  families 
quite  cured,  others  more  or  less  ameliorated,  and 
some  few  have  died.  In  general,  Dr.  Guggen* 
biihl  complains  that  they  are  not  left  long  enough, 
and  assures  us  that  a  long  spac;e  of  time  and  con- 
tinued care  are  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
perfect  success ;  notices,  he  reckons,  than  three 
years  in  general.  Some  have  appeared  to  baffle 
every  efibrt,  their  bodies  presenting  an  ensemble 
of  deformity,  their  tongues  obtruding  from  their 
mouths,  their  heads  hanging  down,  their  skin 
wrinkled  like  a  person  of  eighty,  their  limbs 
dwindled  to  nothingr  their  bodies  enormous,  and 
neither  sign  of  intelligence  nor  any  articulate 
sound  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  these,  by 
his  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  by  unwearying 
care,  by  baths,  by  aromatic  frictions,  by  electri* 
city,  by  goats*  milk,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  by  every  means  of  in&nt  development, 
playing,  taftung,  laughing,  by  lessons  with  pie^ 
tures,  and  by  singing-— even  thset  have  acquired 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  the  power  of  speech,  the 
faculty  of  learning;  and  have,  after  a  long  stay 
on  the  Abendbeig,  been  sent  back  as  well  as« 
and  even  more  forward  in  most  branches  of  in^  / 
suruction,  than  the  generality  of  children  of  their 
age.  Their  progress  is  never  uniform  or  regular* 
but  always  by  fits  and  starts,  and  all  at  once,  as 
if  a  cell  were  opened  in  their  brain,  or  a  veil 
withdrawn  from  their  understanding,  and  that« 
too,  when  least  expected*  Parents  and  school- 
masters might  learn  many  a  useful  lesson  on  that 
Alpine  height,  and  find  data  which  would  save 
more  than  one  dunce  from  the  rod,  and  teach  thf 
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master  that  he  is  far  more  to  blame  than  the 
scholar. 

His  great  principle  b  to  strengthen  the  body 
before  he  attempts  to  develop  the  mind.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  to  venture  on  the 
second  before  the  first  is  accomplished,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disastrous  consequences ; 
and  were  his  warning  voice  but  listened  (o,  how 
many  victims  of  precocity,  how  many  little 
wonders,  who  minister  to  parental  self-love  for 
a  time,  and  then  sink  into  mediocrity  afterwards, 
might  be  saved  from  subsequent  suffering  and 
nervous  irritability  ! 

Dr.  GuggenbUhl  divides  cretinism  into  several 
different  species: — Istf  Atrophy,  in  which  the 
spinal  marrow  has  suffered  mostly,  and  the  ex- 
tremities are  nearly  paralyzed:  2d|  Rachitic, 
where  thie  bones  have  become  soft  and  spongy, 
and  out  of  proportion  :  3d,  Hydrocephalic ;  the 
disorder  being  occasioned  by  water  formed  in 
the  cells  of  the  skull  which  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  the  brain;  4th,  Inborn,  of  which  the  germ  is 
in  the  infant  at  its  birth,  and  which  presents  any 
or  all  of  the  foregoing  principles,  and  varies  in 
intensity,  from  the  slightly  affected,  down  to  the 
mass  of  animal  matter  which  lies  where  it  is 
placed,  and  can  neither  move  nor  speak.  In 
this  class  are  to  be  remarked  those  who  have 
imperfect  bodily  growth,  and  the  head  out  of 
proportion  to  the  body  ;  and  also  those  who  do 
not  speak,  yet  are  not  deaf,  but  who  have  great 
difficulty  in  articulating,  and  are  too  lazy  to 
attempt  it. 

We  might  give  some  striking  extracts  from 
the  German  report  published  by  I)r»  GuggenbUhl 
in  1846,  illustrative  of  each  of  these  forms  of 
cretinism ;  but  perhaps  the  following  case  of  the 
first-mentioned  form  of  cretinism  (atrophy)  will 
be  considered  sufficient  in  a  non-professional 
journal  like  this. 

•*  L— ,  a  little  girl  of  six  months  old,  was 
brought  to  us.  Her  mother  is  strong  and 
healthy,  but  her  father  weak  and  scrofnlous.  Till 
she  was  four  months  old  she  was  in  good  health, 
but  weaker  than  children  of  that  age  generally.' 
A  violent  cold  was  the  beginning  of  her  iUness  ; 
and  when  brought  to  our  house,  het  appearance 
was  so  wretched  as  to  procure  her  t^e  name  of 
the  fUtle  warm  from  the  Princess-Royal  Henri- 
etta of  Wurtemberg,  during  her  visit  to  us ;  and 
truly  was  she  so  named,  for  she  was  frightful 
to  look  upon.  Her  body  was  more  like  a  skele- 
ton covered  with  skin  than  anything  else,  and 
that  skin  was  cold  and  wrinkled.  All  her  mus- 
cles were  immovable/and  the  extremities  of  her 
body  like  miniature  hands  and  feet.  Her  face 
was  deadly  white,  ber  forehead  and  cheeks 
wrinkled  like  an  old  person's,  while  her  black 
and  piercing  eyes  had  a  singularly  knowing  look. 
She  slept  ill,  her  pulse  was  feeble,  and  she  had 
no  natural  heat.  She  came  to  us  in  July  ;  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  keenness  of  our 
mountain  air,  the  uninterrupted  sunshine  of  our 


undouded  sky,  the  electricity  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  atmosphere,  all  which  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  our  invalids,  were  furthered  bj 
strict  regimen  and  constant  care.  This  delicate 
little  creature,  who  so  soon  after  her  birth  had 
begun  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  a  human  being, 
and  that  so  rapidly,  now  made  as  rapid  strides 
towards  recovery.  In  three  months  time,  the 
deformities  of  her  person  began  to  disappear, 
her  skin  recovered  its  natural  warmth,  the  wrin- 
kles vanished,  and  her  face  grew  young  again, 
with  the  hue  and  the  charm  of  infancy ;  aud  at 
the  same  time  her  smile,  and  Uie  manner  in 
which  she  took  notice  of  those  around  her, 
showed  that  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were 
awakening  also.  In  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
she  had  lost  the  appearance  of  a  lirde  doll,  and 
had  regained  that  of  children  of  her  own  age- 
proof  sufficient  of  the  efficacy  of  proper  treat- 
ment begun  without  loss  of  time,  and  of  the  dis- 
order being  more  efficaciously  treated  in  eariiest 
infancy  than  at  a  later  period.  It  is  now 
eighteen  months  aince  she  left  us,  and  we  have 
had  the  happiness  of  learning  from  the  Pastor 
Bitzius  of  Lutzelfliick,  (so  well  known  as  a  popu- 
lar writer,)  in  whose  parish  ehe  is,  that  she  con- 
tinues in  perfect  health,  and  can  talk  and  express 
herself  well." 

To  he  conlinafed. 


From  Chamben*  Journal. 
MOROCCO. 

Few  persons  in  Europe  are  awar6  of  the  ex- 
traordinary policy  of  the  emperors  of  Morocco, 
and  few  therefore  were  prepared  for  the  solid 
support  received  by  the  Sultan  Abd-er«Rahman 
from  his  subjects  when  attacked  by  so  formidable 
an  enemy  as  Abd-el-Kader  had  proved  himself 
by  his  religious  and  military  prestige,  as  much 
as  by  his  unbounded  activity  and  energy. 

The  policy,  however,  which  has  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Edrisite  dynasty,  has  at  all  times 
been  a  very  simple  one — namely,  with  Ibrei^ 
powers,  no  relations,  complete  isolation ;  and  at 
home,  alliance  with  all  the  great  famlia  ofihi 
kingdom.  This  doable  line  of  conduct  explains 
the  existence  and  the  strength  (if  «*unio& 
is  strength")  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Let  us 
enter  more  fully  into  the  particulars  of  this  two- 
fold system,  the  originality  of  which  will  not 
fail  to  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
Oriental  monarchies. 

Morocco,  in  its  geogi^phical  position,  stands 
almost  isolated.  It  is  bonnded  on  the  west  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  MediterraneaOf 
on  the  east  by  Algeria,  which,  up  to  the  period 
of  the  French  conquest,  seventeen  years  ago, 
counted  as  nothing ;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Desert,  and  different  tribes  who  obey  no  form  of 
government.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for 
the  founders  and  successors  of  the  dynasty  of 
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Morocco  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  moral  manner 
within  a  species  of  insurmountable  barrier — -that 
is  to  say,  to  have  no  relation  with  foreign  powers. 
This  they  have  done.  No  commercci  no  diplo- 
macy. They  have  imprisoned  themselves  in 
their  own  country ;  they  have  lived,  and  made 
their  subjects  live,  in  a  perpetu^  enclosure,  the 
country  sufficing*  by  its  own  resources,  for  the 
few  wants  of  its  inhabitanlB.  What  has  been 
the  result  of  this  singular  policy  ?  That  this 
monarchy  has  had  to  engage  in  no  foreign  wars, 
and  thus  has  been  enabled  to  consolidate  itself 
without  fear  of  any  dangerous  foe. 

Being  unapproachable  by  enemies  from 
without,  they  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
avoiding  hostility  in  their  own  territories,  and 
the  following  is  the  plan  they  haye  adopted  for 
centuries : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty,  every 
reigning  monarch  has  taken  a  wife  from  every 
important  family  of  the  country.  Any  of  those 
who  have  reigned  twenty  or  thirty  years,  like 
the  two  last  sovereigns,  Molei'-Sleinau  and 
Moulei'-Abd-er^Rahman,  have  numbered  two  or 
three  thousand  wives  from  the  great  families 
alone.  At  the  present  moment,  Abd-er-Rahman 
has  no  less  than  seven  hundred  lawful  consorts — 
namely,  two  hundred  at  Morocco,  two  hundred 
at  Mecknez,  and  three  hundred  at  Fez.  It  is  to 
this  multitude  of  ladies,  whose  support  is  ruinous, 
that  the  low  state  of  the  imperial  treasury  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed.  They  are 
seven  hundred  daughters  of  the  great  families  of 
the  empire,  who  wait  for  a  marriage,  to  retulrn 
then  to  their  paternal  home,  with  a  young  chertf, 
son  of  the  sultan!  The  result  of  this  matrimo- 
nomania  ia,  that  the  emperors,  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixty,  like  Abd-er-Rahman,  can 
number  hundreds  of  male  children  fit  to  carry 
arms,  thousands  of  grandsons*  and  thousands  of 
nephews,  and  grand-nephews.  If  you  unite  to 
this  litde  army,  which  derives  its  blood,  its  life, 
from  one  single  source— the  fathers-in-law, 
brother8-in-law>  the  cousins  to  the  sixth  degree 
inclusively — you  will  arrive  at  the  strange  but 
positive  conclusion,  that  of  eight  millions  of  sub- 
jects, one  million  of  individuals  belong  by  tlie 
strongest  ties  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 

This  may  seem  monstrpus,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  exact  truth.  There  are  whole  towns 
and  distracts  whose  inhabitants  are  offshoots  of 
the  imperial  family.  Thus  all  the  Chourfas  of 
Tafilet  are  cousins,  in  various  degrees  of  the 
emperor. 

But  the  imperial  policy  does  not  stop  here. 
All  those  with  whom  the  emperor,  from  peculiar 
considerations,  cannot  form  connections  by  ties 
of  blood,  such  as  Rioors,  Jewd,  and  Christians, 
if  they  be  of  any  weight,  he  chains  to  his 
chariot  by  the  link  of  commerce,  of  which  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  monopoly.  He 
not  only  gives  to  some  the  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  snoh  and  such  an  article  in  such  and 


such  a  port,  but  he  constitutes  himself  their 
banker,  and  lends  them  tlie  money  necessary  for 
their  trade.  Some  of  these  loans  Jiave  amounted 
to  Jg80,000.  When  the  Prince  de  Joinville  bom- 
barded Mogador,  he  was  told  that  the  merchants 
of  that  place  owed  J8800,000  to  the  emperor. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  holds  in  his  hand^, 
either  by  relationship  or  by  interest,  almost  all 
the  chief  resources  of  his  kingdom.  His  patron- 
age and  his  strength  are  increased  by  the  prestige 
of  holiness  which  he  derives  from  his  titles  of 
^<  Lineal  descendant  of  the  Prophet,"  and  the 
"  Head  of  Islamism  in  the  West.'*  At  the  hour 
of  need,  he  could  also  count  on  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  the  order  of  Moulei'Tatebj  a  religious 
association,  as  powerful  as  it  is  numerous,  and 
whose  chief,  being  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctioning  the  nomination  of  the  emperors,  is 
necessarily,  from  his  positioa,  devoted  to  the 
existing  dynasty. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIAN  RUBBER  SHOES. 

The  man  of  the  house  returned  from  the  forest 
about  noon,  bringing  in  nearly  two  gallons  of 
milk,  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  daylight 
in  cdlectin^  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees 
that  had  been  tapped  upon  the  previous  morning. 
This  quantity  of  milk  he  said  would  suffice  for 
ten  pairs  of  shoes,  and  when  he  himself  attended 
to  the  trees,  he  could  collect  the  same  quantity 
every  morning  for  several  months.  In  making 
the  shoes,  two  girls  were  the  artists,  in  a  little 
thatched  hut  whi^h  had  no  opening  but  the  door 
From  an  inverted  water-jar,  the  bottom  of  which 
had  been-  broken  out  for  the  purpose,  issued  a 
column  of  dense  white  smoke,  from  the  burning 
of  a  species  of  palm  nut,  and  which  so  filled  the 
hut,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  inmates.  The 
lasts  used  were  of  wood,  exported  from  the 
United  States,  and  were  smeared  with  clay,  lo 
prevent  adhesion.  In  the  leg  of  each  was  a  long 
Slick,  serving  a&  a  handle.  The  last  was  dipped 
into  the  milk,  and  immediately  held  over  the 
smoke,  which,  without  much  discolouring,  dried 
the  surface  at  once.  It  was  then  re-dipped,  and 
the  process  was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  until 
the  shoe  was  of  sufficient  thickness,  care  being 
taken  to  give  a  greater  number  of  coatings  to  the 
bottom.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  smear- 
ing of  the  last  to  placing  the  finished  shoe  in  the 
sun,  required  less  than  five  minutes.  The  shoe 
was  now^  of  a  slightly  more  yellowish  hue  than 
the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  became  of  a  reddish-brown.  Afler  an  expo- 
sure of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured  as  we  see 
upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is  done  by  tlie 
girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard  wood,  or  the 
needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the  palms. 
Stamping  has  been  tried,  but  without  success. 
The  shoe  is  now  cut  from  the  last,  and  is  ready 
for  sale,  bringing  a  price  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
vintens  or  cents  per  pa^r.    It  is  a, long  time 
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before  they  assume  the  black  hue.  Brought  to 
the  city,  they  are  assorted,  the  best  being  laid 
aside  for  exportation  as  shoes,  the  others  as 
waste  rubber. — Edumrds'  Voyagtup  tfuAmazm. 


FRIENDS^  REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1848. 


By  a  late  number  of  the  Western  Friend,  pub- 
liflhed  at  Cincinnati^  we  are  informed  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Indiana  have  issued  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of   Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  some  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  relation 
to  the  people  of  colour.    The  enactments  of  which 
they  complain  are  usually  termed  the  "  black  laws 
of  Ohio."    The  address  appears  without  date,  but 
from  circumstances  known  to  us,  is  believed  to 
have  been  recently  issued.    It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Indiana,  on  behalf  df 
which  that  Meeting  for  SufTeringg  has  acted,  in- 
cludes a  number  of  Quarters,  and  consequently  a 
arge  body  of  Friends,  resident  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.    It  is  understood  that  this  subject  has  also 
engaged  the  consideration  of  Friends  in  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  but  wp 
do  not  find  that  they  have  appealed  to  the  public 
or  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  that  account. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  the 
State  of  that  name  is  a  part,  was  carefully  guarded 
against  the  intrusion  of  slavery ;  and  that  to  this 
circumstance  the  unparalleled  advancement  of  the 
State,  in  population  and  wealth,  has  been  generally 
and  justly  attributed.    It  roust  then  be^  a  cause  of 
poignant  regret,  that  a  State  thus  favoured  should 
permit  ito  statute  book  to  be  stained  with  enact- 
ments so  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  free 
government,  as  the  black  laws  of  Ohio  ceruinly  are. 
The  Constitntion  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  and  its  avowed  object  was  "to 
establish  justice,  promote  the  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity :"  yet  as  early  as  1804,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  prohibits  black  or  mulatto  persons  from 
settling  or  residing  in  the  State,  unless  they  should 
first  produce  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  some 
court  withm  the  United  States,  attested  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court.    An  inhabitant  of  the  State  is 
not  at  liberty  to  hire,  or  in  any  way  employ,  a  black 
or  mulatto  person  who  is  not  possessed  of  such 
certificate,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars;  one-half  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  State.    The  employer 
being  required,  iu  addition  to  this  penalty^  to  pay 
the  owner  of  such  black  or  mulatto,  in  case  an 
owner  is  found,  the  sum  of  fif:y  cents  for  every 


iiay  he  or  she  was  employed|  baibonred^^r  con- 
cealed. * 

In  1807,  an  act  amendatory  of  the  preceding, 
provided  that  no  negro  or  mulatto  should  emigrate 
into,  or  settle  in  the  State,  without  entering  into 
bond  with  iwo  freehold  securities  in  the  sum  of 
$500,  to  be  of  good  behaviour ;  and  moreover,  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  maintainance  in  case  they 
should  be  found  unable  to  support  themselves. 
Any  inhabitant  of  the  State,  who  shall  empfey, 
harbour  or  conceal  any  negro  or  mulatto,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  rendered  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  flOO;  and  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  negro  or  mulatto,  in  case  he  or 
she  shall  become  incapable  of  self  support.     An- 
other section  of  the  same  act,  provided  that  no  black 
or  mulatto  person  shall  be  permitted  to  give  evi- 
dence in  any  court  of  record  in  the  State,  in  any 
cause  where  either  party  is  a  white  person,  or  in 
any  prosecution  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
against  a  white  person. 

These  are  the  principal  but  not  the  only  acts 
against  which  our  Friends  of  Indiana  Meetings  for 
Sufferings  have  issued  their  remonstrance.  The 
injustice  of  some  of  these  provisions,  in  relation  to 
the  white  as  well  as  the  coloured  race,  is  clearly 
exposed.  The  following  extract  may  afibrd  to  our 
readers  a  view  of  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  ad- 
dress: 

•'<  Let  us  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  4th  section 
of  the  law  of  1807,  disqualifying  coloured  persons 
from  giving  evidence.  &o.    As  every  act  of  iegiala- 
tiou  is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  redress  some 
evil,  or  to  procure  some  advantage,  we  naturally 
inquire,  what  was  the  evil  to  be  redressed  or 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  provision  of  law  ? 
Was  it  supposed  that  negroes  and  mnlattoes  were 
too  much  addicted  to  mendacity,  and  too  artful  in 
concealing  their  falsehoods  from  the  penetratioo  of 
judges  and  jurors^  to  be  trusted  to^ve  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law  ?    If  that  opinion  was  entertained| 
why  were  they  permitted  to  give  testimony  in  any 
x^ase?  or  was  it  deemed  less  desirable  that  the 
truth  should  apoear  when  coloured  only  were  con- 
cerned, than  where  one  or  both  parties  happened 
to  be  white  ?  or  may  we  not  fear  that  the  object 
was  to  prevent  the  people  of  cok)ur  from  obtaining 
redress  for  outrages  committed  u^n  their  persons, 
or  property,  by  unprincipled  whites?    Whatever 
the  motive  o/^  the  legislature,  may  -have  been; 
whether  the  act  was  designed  to  secure  the  people 
of  our  own  colour  against  the  just  demands  of  Qmb 
negro  race^  or  whether  it  was  dictated  by  that 
cruel  and  meffable  contempt  with  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Africa  have  long  been  regarded,  the 
effect  of  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.     While  this 
provision  stands  unrepealed,  the  coloured  inhab** 
Vtnts  of  the  State  have  little  to  expect  from  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  even  in  cases  of  the  grossest  ont- 
ra^.    And  now  let  us  soberly  ask,  what  possible 
injury  could    be  apprehended    from    permitting 
persons  of  every  complexion  to  state  what   thev 
know  in  courts  of  law,  and  siibjectin^sr  their  tes- 
timony to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of   the  bar^  to  tba 
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expIanatiooB  of  the  bench,  and  the  dednotions  of  the 
jury  box  ?  Is  it  reatwuable  to  believe  that  more 
falsehoods  could  be  palmed  upon  the  commuDity 
aad  left  undetected  than  now  are  ? 

Ab  these  people  are  debarred  by  the  terras  of  the 
Constitution  from  participating  m  the  choice  of 
onr  legislators,  and  of  course  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol over  the  taws  by  which  they  are  governed,  a 
situation  which  we  snoold  hardly  think  equal  and 
just,  if  placed  in  it  ourselvesi  this  circumstance 
famishes  a  forcible  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  and 
increases  the  resportsibility  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  legislation  of  the  State.  For  "  he  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 
If  we  regard  these  people  as  strangers,  and  not  as 
fellow  citizens,  we  ought  to  remember  that  among 
the  chosen  people  of  old  they  were  commanded  to 
have  *<  one  law  to  him  that  is  home  born  aifd  nnto 
the  stranger  that  eojourneth  among  yon."  And 
the  cause  of  the  stranger  was  frequently  and  for- 
cibly recommended  to  their  attention. 

The  C^hristian  relipfion  has  broken  down  thevrall 
of  partition  betvireen  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  teaches 
us  to  regard  every  man  as  our  neighbour,  whom  we 
are  commanded  to  love  as  ourselves. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  serionsly  inouire 
whether  the  acts  of  viotence  and  outrage  by  which 
the  coloured  population  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  hjive  not  brought  a  weight  of  guilt 
upon  our  country  which  we  are  bound  to  expiate, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  according  to  them  a  liberal 
participation  in  the  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
which  have  been  poured  on  our  favoured  land. 
Can  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  above 
all,  as  professors  of  the  benign  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, give  countenance  to  laws  which  we  should 
deem  unjust  and  oppressive  if  subjected  to  them 
ourselves;  which  evidently  originated  in  a  cruel 
prejudice,  and  which  are  calculated  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  that  very  degradation  of  moral  and 
intellectual  character,  which  are  urged  in  their  de- 
fence." 


In  our  41  St  number  we  inserted  a  communicatioa 
from  a  valued  correspondent  in  relation  to  the  life 
and  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  writer  expresses  an  expectation  of  com- 
municating, on  a  future  occasion,  a  passage  from  an 
eminent  author  in  support  of  the  view  which  he 
had  given.  The  expectation  then  expressed  has 
been  verified,  and  the  passage,  extracted  from 
Hallam,  with  some  judicious  preliminary  observa- 
tions, will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 

DtKO. — On  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  near 
Bristol,  England,  Daniel  Wheeler.  He  was  the 
youn^rest  son  of  our  late  beloved  friend  Daniel 
Wheeler,  and  possessed  many  of  those  traits  of 
character  whicn  distinguished  his  eminent  father. 
Havin"-  chosen  the  Medical  profession,  he  was 
parsain^  his  studies  in  England,  when  the  series 
jf  severe  afflictions  to  which  the  family  at  Shoos- 
•lary  ware  subjected,  called  him  to  reside  for  a  time 
n  that  inhospitable  climate.  After  the  death  of 
lis  father,  he  returned  to  his  native  land— his  sister 
tnci  himself  constituting  the  only  survivors  of  thai 
nee    numerous   family  circle.     In  the  Seventh 


month,  1846,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Rachel  Priestman,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  well  known  to  many  Friends  here,  during 
her  acceptable  religious  labours  in  our  land.  His 
health  had  long  been  precarious,  and  he  nn? "J 
sunk  under  the  pulmonary  disease  which  tiad 
proved  fatal  to  several  members  of  his  family. 

As  the  editor  of  his  fSather's  Journal,  he  evinced 
considerable  ability  as  well  as  a  just  estimate  ot 
those  great  doctrines  of  which  that  beloved  parent 
was  favoured  to  be  an  able  advocat  e,  both  in  the 
ministry  and  by  a  life  of  remarkable  dedication  to 
the  Divine  Will.  We  have  no  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  close  of  his  life,  yet 
we  were  not  willJhg  to  withhold  this  brief  notice 
of  one  who  had  participated  so  largely  in  the  altec. 
tion,  the  counsel,  and  the  trials  of  a  faithful  servant 
of  Christ,  and  whose  departure  has  left  a  void  'U 
the  hearts  of  those  most  nearly  connected  with 
him,  which  claims  our  deepest  sympathy. 

,  Suddenly,  of  erysipelas,  at  East  Vas»l- 

boro,  Maine,  on  First  day  eveninfi|,  the  2l8t  of  5th 
month  last,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  Franklih 
Dow,  a  member  of  Vassalboro  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  left  a  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

,  Of  apoplexy,  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours, 

at  her  residence  in  New  Garden,  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  22d  nh ,  Hamnah,  wife  of  Caspar 
Williams,  aged  about  55  years.  She  was  a  beloved 
friend,  and  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting. 

For  Fiiendt'  Review. 

I  have  read  the  enclosed  article  in  the  "New 
York  Dry  Goods  Reporter,"  with  much  in- 
terest. Although  somewhat  foreign  to  the  design 
of  "  The  Review,"  yet  from  its  capability  of 
general  application,  not  only  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  the  education  and  government 
of  children,  and  the  management  of  our  domestic 
affairs,  I  am  induced  to  offer  it  for  pnblf 
cation,  hoping  that  tlie  perusal  of  it  may  awaken 
some  who  are  in  the  too  common  practice  of 
withholding  praise  where  it  is  due,  and  neglect- 
ing to  reprove  when  needed.  A.  U.  £• 
COMMENDATION. 

In  no  branch  of  mercantile  pursuits  are  the 
good  effects  of  commendation  so  plainly  evinced 
as  in  that  to  whicli  this  journal  is  devoted.  The 
reason  we  presume  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
branch  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  personal 
address  and  exertion  of  the  merchant's  assists 
ants.  .  . 

These  two  things  are  jthe  great  prerequisites ; 
without  them  success  is  problematical  at  least. 
Country  merchants  who  visit  our  cities,  and  cus- 
tomers who  throng  our  retail  stores,  are  wont  to 
trade  only  where  suavity  of  disposition  and  ur- 
banity of  manners  characterize  the  salesmen. 
We  all  know  that  high  salaries  are  paid  to  sales- 
men possessing  these  qualities,  because  goods 
offered  by  a  clerk  morose  in  disposition  and  re- 
miss in  his  effort*  to  please,  will  be  neglected, 
no  natter  at  what  prices  they  may  be  offered. 
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And  while  saletmen  possessing  the  qualifieations 
of  politeness  of  manners  and  an  obliging  dispo- 
sition,  (if  combined  with  a  prudence  and  know- 
ledge of  their  business,)  are  sought  after  as  assist- 
ants, and  success,  when  merchandizing  on  their 
own  account,  is  morally  certain;  the  business 
qualitications  of  the  morose  and  unaccommo- 
dating clerk  must  be  very  brilliant,  if  he  is  not 
frequently  in  want  of  a  clerkship*  or  if  he  is  sac* 
cessful  when  an  employer. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  from  an 
examination  of  and  reflection  upon  the  causes 
which  produce  these  two  distinct  classes  of  men, 
and  have  come  Co  the  conclusion,  in  our  own 
minds,  that  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  employers,  in  not  tendering 
to  the  clerk  a  word  of  commendation  when  cir^ 
cumstances  will  permit,  and  believe  that  *<  many 
an  employer  hath  erred  in  that  he  withheld  re- 

Eroof-^but  more  have  mostly  sinned  in  with- 
olding  commendation  where  it  was  due." 
We  have  noticed  two  boys,  both  equal  in  pro^ 
mise,  start  in  life :  the  one  engaged  to  an  em- 
ployer who  accorded  to  him  the  meed  of  praise 
when  he  had  acted  well  his  part,  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful soothed  his  chagrin,  and  encouraged  him 
to  try  again,  following  strictly  in  the  belief  of  a 
writer  who  says,  *'  Wilt  thou  that  one  remember 
a  thing?  praise  him  in  the  midst  of  thy  advice. 
Never  yet  forgat  man  the  word  whereby  he 
hath  been  praised."  The  other  thrown  into  the 
circle  of  one  who  met  his  efforts  with  the  freez- 
ing look  of  indifference,  and  chilled  the  fountain 
of  exertion  with  the  sullen  frown  of  dissatis- 
faction. We  have  traced  these  two  boys'  after 
life.  We  find  the  one  who  lived  under  the 
genial  sun  of  judicious  commendation,  become 
an  ornament  to  his  pursuit,  a  successful  merchant, 
and  one  whose  opinions  were  sought  for  and 
respected.  While  the  other,  soured  in  dispo- 
sition and  disgusted  with  customers  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  real  worth,,  condemned, 
through  the  fault  of  his  business  education,  to 
fill  a  subordinate  place  in  a  first  class  house,  or 
accept  a  situation  which  added  but  little  to  his 
business  prospects. 

We  can  trace  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  ap- 
preciation of  early  efforts  upon  the  characters  of 
men  in  e^ery  pursuit  of  life.  It  is  the  greatest 
spur  to  exertion,  and  increases  in  the  youthful 
mind  that  determination  and  resolution  which 
enables  them  to  conquer  difficulties  heretofore 
deemed  insurmountable.  The  love  of  it  pervades 
the  breast  of  all;  it  is  inherent  in  our  natures, 
implanted  within  us  by  the  Almighty ;  it  accom- 
panies us  through  all  the  walks  of  life ;  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  many  of  our  noblest  efforts,  and 
accompanies  us  to  the  end  of  our  existence. 

Take  the  old  man  whose  head  is  frosted  by 
the  snows  of  fourscore  years,  and.alihongh  he 
may  not  remember  the  ovents  of  yesterday,  yet 
he  perfectly  recollects  the  stranger  who  met  him, 
when  a  village  school  boy,  took  from  him  liis 


copybook  and  praised  his  early  efforts.  Nature, 
truif  to  her  course,  here  re-asserts  her  sway,  and 
the  old  man  again  revels  in  the  remembraace.  of 
the  days  of  his  youth.    Do  not  rest  under  the    | 
belief  that  business  talent  will  develop  itself.  We    { 
do  see  instances  where  some  giant  muds  hare    | 
burst  through  the  bonds  of  coldness  and  apathy    | 
with  which  they  were  sunounded,  and  stood    , 
before    their    astonished    associates   with  the 
strongest  claims  to  talent  and  respect,  their  bril- 
liancy rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  daA-    I 
ness  by  which  they  were  sunounded ;  but  tboa-    i 
sands  of  gems  lie  buried  beneath  the  dark  clouds    i 
of  chilling  indifference,   who,  had  they  been    ^ 
placed  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  would  hare 
graced  the  palace  of  a  merchant  prince. 

The  mind  of  man  is  sympathetic  as  well  si 
progressive ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.     Example  is  followed,  and  to    , 
a  more  considerable  extent  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed.    This  may  be  amusingly  testeid  by  watdh 
ing  the  passengers  on  a   doubtful  rainy  day. 
Two  persons  will  meet,  the  one  with  his  nm- 
brella  closed^  the  other  with  his  raised;  ther 
meet  each  other,  and  before  ekher  passes  a  block, 
it  is  very  likely  that  you  will  see  the  one  who 
had  his  umbrella  closed  raise  it,  and  vice  \em. 
Such   is  the  effect  of  example.    What,  then, 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  carelessness  and  no- 
roseness  upon  the  tender  mind  of  youth  j  and 
the  mind  is  never  still  in  anything,  it  continoes 
to  grow  more  and  more  mieanthropic,  until  ctw 
life  is  a  burden,  and  all  the  social  feelings  of  the 
man  are  sunk  and  swallowed  in  those  of  the 
cynic. 

We  say  accord  to  the  employee  commendatioB 
where  it  can  be  done.  So  shalt  thou-encounge 
a  fainting  heart  Kind  words  cost  no  more  than 
harsh  words  and  sour  faces ;  anil  the  coin  is  ftf 
more  appreciated — beside  the  feeUng  that  wffl 
gladden  us  in  after  years,  that  we  have  not  only 
educated  a  merchant,  but  we  have  made  a 
friend. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECH^OF  SENATM 
DIX. 
(ConelMdcdO 

If  these  conclusions  are  just,  an  enlargeni«t 
of  the  surface  over  which  slaveiy  is  sprwd  cip- 
ries  with  it,  by  force  of  invincible  laws,  a  multi- 
plication of  the  race  held  in  bondage ;  in  other 
words,  a  substantial  increase  of  the  number « 
slaves.  Extension  in  respect  to  surface  is  nsl- 
tiplication  in  point  of  number.  The  two  propo- 
sitions cannot  be  legitimately  separated  either 
in  reasoning  or  in  practice.  In  this  view  ol 
the  subject,  the  extension  of  slavery  is  a  repW" 
duction  of  the  original  responsibility  of  intwj 
ducing  it ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  a  room 
bearing,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  cannot  be  indifferent. 

There  is  nothing  in  the   history  of  hunaa 
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society  so  calculated  to  exalt  it  as  the  spectacle 
we  present — receiving  into  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  admitting  to  the  rights  of  citizenship^ 
the  surplus  of  the  over-peopled  and  over- 
governed  countries  of  Europe.  These  annual 
additions  constitute  an  element  of  no  inconsid- 
erable force  in  the  ratio  of  our  progression. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — ^about  the 
period  we  take  for  a  duplication  of  our  numbers 
—we  have  received  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  immigrantsi  and  from  continental  Europe 
we  have  h^  large  additions.  These  drains 
on  the  one  hand,  and  accessions  on  the  other, 
are  not  only  likely  to  continue,  but  to  increase 
in  force.  A  surplus  population,  provided  for 
by  emigration,  is  certain  to  be  regularly  produced. 
Europe,  therefore,  will  not  be  numericallv 
weakened  by  these  annual  drains,  even  though 
they  should  be  inde6nitely  augmented;  and 
every  additioa  to  our  numbers  from  abroad 
renders  the  A)rce  of  immigration  more  intense, 
by  relaxing  the  ties  which  bind  to  their  native 
Boil  the  kindred  multitudes  left  behind. 

For  an  indefinite  period,  then,  we  may  calcu- 
late on  large  and  constantly  increasing  additions 
to  our  population  by  immigration;  and  the 
natural  multiplication  of  our  own  people,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  powerful  stimulants  con- 
:ained  in  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
in  the  superabundant  supply  of  food,  will  doubi- 
ess  maintain  our  past  rate  of  increase^  and  give 
IS,  at  the  close  of  the  present  century,  a  hundred 
nillions  of  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
)roblems,  both  for  the  American  statesman  and 
>hiIosopher,  is  to  determine  of  what  race  or 
aces  this  vast  population  shall  consist ;  for  on 
he  solution  which  future  generations  shall  give 

0  it,  will  essentially^  depend  the  prosperity  of 
he  community  or  'communities  they  will 
onstitute,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  such  a 
)rm  of  government  aa  shall  secure  to  them  the 
lessings  of  political  liberty,  and  an  advanced 
ivilization. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  races  by  which 
ie  earth  is  peopled,  though  the  varieties  are 
ifinite,  there  are  but  four  grand  divisions — the 
siatic,  the  Caucasian,  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
idian.  The  whole  surface  of  Europe,  with 
»me  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  occupied  by 
le  Caucasian  race — ^by  the  descendants  of  the 
lergetic  and  independent  hordes,  which,  from 
le  shores  of  the  Caspian,  spread  themselves 
rer  Germany,  and  ultimately  over  Western 
arope,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  nearly  half 
e  civilization  the  world  contains.  From  this 
ido-germanic,  or  Caucasian  race  we  are  our- 

1  ves  descended ;  and  we  are  doing  for  the  New 
''orld  what,they  did  for  the  Old — spreading 
rselves  over  and  subduing  it — not,  indeed,  by 
ms,  but   by  the  arts  of  peace.    In  whatever 


portion  of  Europe  emigration  to  the  United 
States  takes  its  rise,  it  brings  with  it  homoge- 
neous currents.  The  same  blood  fills  the  veins 
of  all.  If  shades  of  variety  exist  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  characteristics  of  the 
multitudes  who  come  among  us,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  influences  which  diversities  of  soil, 
climate,  and  government  have  exerted  upon 
them  in  the  dififerent  sections  of  Europe  in  which 
their  lot  has  been  cast.  In  the  great  outlines 
of  this  physiognomy,  animal,  and  moral,  they 
are  identical ;  and  they  are  distinguishable  from 
all  other  races  by  peculiarities  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
that  the  continent  of  North  America,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  inconsiderable 
districts,  is  ultimately  to  be  peopled  by  the  same 
race  which  has  overspread  Europe,  and  made  it 
what  it  is  in  science,  in  art,  in  civilization,  and 
in  morals.  We  may,  by  a  misapplication  of 
the  means  at  our  command,  thwart  for  a  season 
the  divine  purpose:  we  may  postpone  the 
consummation  of  the  end  we  have  to  accomplish; 
but  the  deeply-seated  causes  which  are  at  work 
will  ultimately  triumph  over  all  obstacles. — 
Years,  possibly  centuries,  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  this  process ;  but  it  must,  in  the  end, 
be  completed. 

I  believe  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  free  black  population  in  the  Northern  States 
does  not  increase  by  its  own  inherent  force.  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  fully  reproduced.  In  fpur 
of  the  New  England  States — Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut — ^the 
black  population,  from  1820  to  1840,  materially 
decreased.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maine,  there  was  an  increase  during  the  same 
period;  but  this  was,  doubtless,  due  to  the 
immigration  of  manumitted  blacks  from  the 
South,  finding  their  way  to  the  principal  com- 
mercial States.  Without  these  accessions,  the 
results  in  these  States,  would  probably  have  been 
the  same  as  in  the  four  New  England  States 
referred  to. 

What  is  the  true  policy  of  the  country, 
looking  at  its  rapid  growth  and  to  the  steady 
extension  of  our  people  over  the  unoccupied 
portions  of  this  continent  ?  There  is  a  grave 
cause  for  reflection  in  the  unexampled  increase 
of  our  population  by  its  inherent  force,  and  still 
more  in  the  vast  accessions  annually  made  to 
our  numbers  by  immigration.  The  public  order 
and  prosperity  depend  in  some  degree  on  giving 
to  these  accessions,  foreign  and  domestic,  a 
uniform  and  homc^eneous  character.  We  could 
not  divert  the  current  of  immigration  if  we  were 
disposed  to  do  what  every  dictate  of  humanity 
repels  and  condemns.  It  is  in  the  vast  and 
fertile  spaces  of  the  West  that  our  own  descend- 
ants, as  well  as  the  oppressed  and  needy  multi- 
tudes of  the  Old  World,  must  find  the  food  they 
require,  and  the  rewards  for  labour,  which  are 
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necessary  to  rive  them  the  spirit  and  the  inde- 
dendence  of  freemen. 


With  regard  to  the  policy  of  peopling  this 
contineat  by  the  highest  race  in  the  order  of 
inlellectual  and  physical  endowment,  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.     No  man  can 
hesitate  to  say  whether  the  condition  of  this 
continent,  in  all  that  concerns  its  government, 
morals,   civilization,  prtwperiiy,  strength,  and 
productiveness,  would   be  most  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  peopling  it' with  the  race  from 
which  we  are  sprung,  or  with  the  descendants  of 
the  Ethiop  and  the  Caffre.    There  may  be 
jwrtions  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  the 
chmate  and  objects  of  cultivation  require  the 
labour  of  blacks.    I  pass  by  all  considerations  of 
this  character,  for  an  obvious  reason.    If  there 
are  portions  of  the  Union  which   can  only  be 
cultivated  by  the  African  race,  they  are  em- 
braced withintbe  territorialboundaries  of  organ- 
ized States,  over  whose  domestic  condition  and 
relations  the  federal  government  has  no  control. 
The  question  concerns  only  them,  and  I  forbear 
to  touch  it   But  admitting  the  necessity  of  slave 
labour  there,  the  admission  furnishes  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  African  race  to 
territories  in  which  no  such  necessity  exists* 
_  The  character  of  the  population,  by  which 
this  continent  is  to  be  occupied,  is  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  section  of  the  Union. 
The  strength  of  the  whole  is  concerned,  and 
wtth  its  strength,  its  security  from  external  ag- 
gression and  intestine  disorder  and  violence. 

It  18  generally  conceded  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  climate  or  productions  of  Oregon,  which  re- 
quires the  labour  of  blacks.  If  this  be  so,  slavery, 
if  introduced,  would  gradually  give  way  in  the 
competition  with  free  labour.  Notwithstanding 
this  inherent  tendency  in  slavery  to  wear  itself 
out,  in  districts  to  which  it  is  not  indispensably 
necessary,  it  will  be  pro6table  for  a  time  in  new 
countries  where  there  are  lands  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  where  there  is  an  urgent 
demrfhd  for  labour.  But  for  a  temporary  purpose 
— with  the  assurance  that  it  must  eventually  be 
eradicated— would  it  not  be  uiyust  and  unwise, 
considering  the  question  in  its  political  bearing 
alone,  to  decline  to  exchide  it,  and  to  make  the 
prohibition  absolute  ? 

Gentlemen  have  said,  that  slaves  will  never 
be  taken  to  Oregon.  With  all  deference  to 
their  opinions,  I  differ  with  them  totally.  I 
believe,  if  permitted,  slaves  would  be  carried 
there,  and  that  slavery  would  continue  at  least 
as  long  as  in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  Pacific 
coast  is  totally  different  in  temperature  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  far  milder.  Lines  of  equal 
temperature — isothermal  lines,  as  they  are  tech- 
nically denominated— traverse  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  curves  of  varied  eccentricity  in  reference 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude.  These  curves  are 
nowhere,  perhaps,  greater  than  on  this  conti- 


nent. In  the  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
is  bound  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  fettenof 
ice,  snow  on  the  Pacific  does  not  lie  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Wilhamette,  above  the  45th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude— the  parallel  of  Montreal--gn88giowi  the 
the  whole  winter,  and  cattle  are  rarely  if  ever 
housed.  Green  peas  are  eaten  at  Oregpu  city, 
in  the  same  parallel,  at  Christmas. 

When  I  say  this  is  a  practical  question,  I  do 
liot  rely  on  reasoning  alone.  The  prohibitioi 
of  slavery  in  the  laws  of  Oregon  was  adopted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  slaves.  A 
few  had  been  brought  in  ;  further  importatioos 
were  expected ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  pot 
a  stop  to  them  that  the  prohibitory  act  nv 
passed. 

Shall  we,  then,  refuse  to  ratify  this  probibh 
tion?  Are  we  unwilling  to  extend  totlie 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  a  privilege  they  %kk 
themselves  t  Shall  we,  by  our  judgment  »• 
lemnly  pronounced  here,  declare  that  the  tenh 
tory  of  Oregon  shall  be  open  to  the  introdnctia 
of  slaves,  unless  the  people,  through  their  legif 
lative  Assembly,  re-enact  the  prohibitioa!  I 
might  go  further,  and  ask,  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  amendment,  whether  we  are  prepued 
to  say,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitant!, 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  intoOregoadnll 
not  be  prohibited? 

I  desire  it  not  to  be  understood,  in  potti^ 
these  Inquiries,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  leaviovto 
the  inhabitants  of  territories  the  decisiooof  a 
question,  not  only  affecting  them,  bat  of  ntil 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  coo- 
munity«  I  have  always  regarded  it  asoneoftix 
high  duties  of  the  federal  government,  to  gin 
direction  and  shape  to  the  institutions  of  Ik 
inhabitants  of  a  territory,  while  preparing  the» 
Selves  for  admission  into  the  Union.  TbisteD' 
porary  subordination  wa^  deemed  necesaiy  fa 
the  northwest  territory,  even  though  s^ 
by  the  unmixed  population  of  the  thiileea 
original  States,  trained  to  self-govemroeot  u^ 
to  the  exercise  of  political  rights  under  imtits- 
tions  of  the  most  faultless  character.  How  sad 
more  necessary  is  such  a  supervision  now,  vka 
territories  are  becoming  annexed  to  the  UiuoCi 
inhabited  by  the  most  heterogeneous  races,  ai^ 
wholly  unused  to  the  enjoyment  or  exeiciieof 
rational  freedom  ? 

I  conclude  by  saying  forNewYork,asIlliiflk 
I  am  authorized  to  say  by  her  legislative  mo* 
lotions,  that  while  she  will  adhere  stedfastij  ta 
all  the  compromises  of  the  ConstitulioQf  ao^ 
while  she  will  resist  all  interference  withsk^^esr 
in  the  States,  as  unauthorized  and  di8organizia|? 
she  will  never  consent  to  its  extension  to  teni- 
tory  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist,  and  spe- 
cially where  it  is  now  prohibited.  On  ibe 
contrary,  she  will,  in  every  constitutional  nnfk, 
oppose  all  such  extension,  as  of  evil  tendency  Ib 
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royerDxnent,  wrong  in  itself^  and  repugnant  to 
he  humanity  and  civilization  of  the  age. 


For  Frleodt*  Review. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM   J.  WOOLMAN'S 

JOURNAL. 

**  In  my  youth  I  was  used  to  hard  labour,  and 
boQgh  I  was  middling  healthy,  yet  my  nature  was 
lot  fitted  to  endure  so  much  as  many  others. 
king  ofien  weary,  I  was  prepared  to  sympathize 
lith  those  whose  circumstances  in  life,  as  free 
aen,  required  constant  labour  to  answer  the  de- 
Hands  of  their  creditors ;  as  well  as  with  others 
nder  oppression ;  in  the  uneasiness  of  body, 
rhich  I  have  many  times  felt  by  too  much 
U)our,notas  a  forced  but  a  voluntary  oppression, 
rhich  is  imposed  on  many  in  the  world.  The 
itter  part  of  the  time  wherein  I  laboured  on  our 
lantatton,  my  heart,  through  the  fresh  visitations 
f  heavenly  love,  being  of\eii  tender,  and  my 
Msure  time  being  frequently  spent  in  reading  the 
ife  and  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  the 
ccount  of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  the 
istory  of  the  first  rise  of  our  Society,  a  belief 
ras  gradually  settled  in  my  mind,  that  if  such 
8  had  great  estates,  generally  lived  in  that  hu- 
aility  and  plainness  which  belong  to  a  Christian 
fe,  and  laid  much  easier  rents  and  interests  on 
leir  lands  and  monies,  and  thus  led  the  way  to 
right  use  of  things,  so  great  a  number  of  people 
light  be  employed  in  things  useful,  that  labour, 
odi  for  men  and  other  creatures,  would  need  to 
e  no  more  than  an  agreeable  employment,  and 
ivers  branches  of  business,  which  serve  chiefly 
»  please  the  natural  inclinations  of  our  minds, 
nd  which  at  present  seem  necessary  to  circulate 
lat  wealth  which  some  gather,  might  in  this  way 
fpnre  wisdom  be  discontinued.  As  I  have  thus 
insidered  these  things,  a  query  at  times  hath 
risen :  Do  I,  in  all  my  proceedings,  keep  to  that 
le  of  things  which  is  agreeable  to  universal 
ghteousness  ?  And  then  there  hath  some  degree 
r  sadness  at  times  come  over  me ;  because  I 
xustomed  myself  to  some  things  which  have 
ccasioned  more  labour  than  I  believe  Divine 
isdom  intended  for  us." 

The  practical  testimony  of  John  Woolman 
rainst  oppression,  evinced  by  his  abstinence 
om  its  productions,  appears  to  be  increasingly 
aiming  the  attention  of  Friends.  While  there 
'e  many  who  have  the  means  readily  to  meet 
le  additional  expense  that  might  arise  from  the 
se  of  free  produce,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
lere  are  others  to  whom  this  testimony  is  equally 
recious,  who  are  obliged  to  labour  hard  to  pro- 
ire  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  being  involved 
I  straitened  circumstances,  oAen  burdened  with 
»il  and  care,  they  feel  that  in  order  to  be  disen- 
iged  from  being  customers  in  the  market  of 
avery,  they  might  subject  themselves  to  an  ad- 
itionai  **  voltintary  oppression.**  In  taking  this 
ew  of  the  subject,  do  not  those  who  realize 


that  they  are  but  almoners  of  the  Lord's  bounty, 
perceive  that  there  is  a  field  of  usefulness  open 
before  them,  in  placing  the  productions  of  free- 
dom within  the  comfortable  reach  of  the  poor, 
thus  enabling  them  to  bear  testimony  against  op- 
pression without  oppression?  May  the  poor  be 
encouraged  to  toil  on.  May  the  rich  be  •'  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate."        J. 


For  Fjriendt*  Review. 
BANGER  OF  HASTY  JUDGMENT. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  when  on  his  visit  to 
Roine  in  1840,  was  informed  of  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  there  a  short  time  previously, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: 

An  Englishman  arrived  there  during  that  year, 
who  was  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
Italian  language.  He  heard  many  frightful 
stories  of  robberies  and  assassinations,  and  pru- 
dently resolved  neither  to  travel  alone,  nor  to  be 
out  after  dark.  Bui  dining  one  day,  with  one 
of  his  friends  not  far  from  the  city,  he  was  so 
long  detained  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  re» 
turning  alone  after  night.  The  undertaking  ap- 
peared terrific,  but  he  braced  up  his  courage  by 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  set  out  alone  about 
ten  o*clock.  Walking  hastily  in  the  dark,  he 
came  into  contact  with  a  man  who  was  walking 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  alarmed,  and 
the  tales  he  had  heard  recurred  to  his  memory ; 
but  the  man  passed  quietly  on.  In  a  short  time 
the  Englishman  thought  of  his  watch,  and  upon 
examination,  finding  it  was  gone,  turned  hastily 
back,  seized  the  man,  and  vehemently  exclaimed, 
**  Monirey  Montre"  *  The  supposed  pickpocket 
trembled,  and  very  reluctantly  yielded  up  the 
watch.  On  reaching  his  residence,  he  recounted, 
with  no  little  exultation,  his  heroic  exploit ;  and 
declared  that  if  the  rest  of  the  world  would  act 
as  he  had  done,  robbery  would  cease  at  Rome 
in  a  fortnight.  When  he  had  finished  his 
oration,  his  sister  said,  '^  All  this  is  very  strange, 
for  after  you  went  out  I  saw  your  watch  hanging 
in  your  room,  and  there  it  is  now."  Sure 
enough,  there  it  was.  So  it  appeared  beyond 
dispute  that  he  had  actually  committed  a  robbery 
himself.  M. 

POWER  OF  LOVE. 

The  following  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
power  of.  love  over  the  hardest  hearts  will  be 
acceptable,  and  we  trust  profitable,  to  our  readers. 

The  Colony  of  Petitbourg  is  an  establishment 
for  die  reformation  of  juvenile  oflTenders— for  in- 
struction of  abandoned  children  (boys)  who  are 
found  without  any  parental  care,  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  boys  are  taught  all 
sorts  of  oui-door  and  in-door  work,  and  have 
regular  seasons  of  recreation.    When  any  one 

•Watch,  Watch* 
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commits  a  fault  requiring  grave  punishment,  the 
whole  of  the  boys  are  assembled  as  a  sort  of 
council,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  sort  of 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  which  consists  usually 
of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  a  number  of 
days,  and  of  course  no  participation  in  the^recrea- 
tions  of  the  community. 

There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  in  the  institution.  Now  here  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  discipline.  After  sentence  is 
passed  by  the  boys,  under  the  approval  of  the 
director,  the  question  is  then  put,  *  Will  any  of 
you  consent  to  become  the  patron  of  this  poor 
offender,  that  is,  to  take  his  place  now  «nd 
suffer  in  his  room  aiid  stead,  while  he  goes  free  V 
And  it  rarely  happens  but  that  some  one  is  found 
to  step  forward  and  consent  to  ransom  the  of- 
fender by  undergoing  his  punishment — the  of- 
fender being  in  that  case  merely  obliged  to  ac&s 
porter  in  carrying  to  his  substitute  in  the  dungeon 
his  allowance  of  bread  and  water  during  all  the 
time  of  his  captivity.  The  effect  has  been  the 
breaking  of  the  most  obdurate  hearts  of  the  boys, 
by  seeing  another  actually  enduring  willingly 
what  they  deserved  to  suffer. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  lately.  A  boy 
whose  violent  temper  and  bad  conduct  had  pro- 
cured his  expulsion  from  several  schools  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  in  the  fair  way  of  becoming 
an  oudaw  and  a  terror  to  all  good  people,  was 
received  into  the  instiuition.  For  a  while,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  the  society,  the  occupation, 
&c.,  seemed  to  have  subdued  his  temper ;  but  at 
length  his  evil  disposition  showed  itself,  through 
his  drawing  a  knife  on  a  boy  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  breast.  The 
wound  was  severe  but  not  mortal ;  and  while  the 
bleeding  boy  was  carried  to  the  hospital  of  the 
colony,  the  rest  of  the  inn^ates  were  summoned 
to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  criminal.  They 
agreed  at  once  in  t  sentence  of  instant  expulsion, 
without  hope  of  re-admission.  The  director  op- 
posed this,  and  shewed  them  that  such  a  qourse 
would  lead  this  poor  desperate  boy  to  the  scaffold 
or  the  gallows.  He  bade  them  think  of  another 
punishment.  They  fixed  upon  imprisonment 
for  an  unlimited  period.  The  usual  question  was 
put,  but  no  patron  offered  himself,  and  the  cul- 
prit was  marched  off  to  prison. 

After  some  days  the  director  reminded  the 
boys  of  the  case;  and  on  the  repetition  of  the 
call,  •  Will  no  one  become  the  patron  of  this  un- 
happy youth  ?'  a  voice  was  heard,  *  I  will  !* 
The  astonished  boys  looked  around  and  saw 
coming  forward  the  very  youth  that  had  been 
wounded,  and  who  had  just  been  discharged  from 
the  sick  ward.  He  went  to  the  dungeon  and 
took  the  place  of  his  would-be  murderer,  (forbad 
the  boy*8  physical  strength  been  equal  to  his 
passion,  the  blow  must  have  been  fatal,  both  boys 
being  only  about  nine  or  ten  years  old ;)  and  it 
was  only  after  the  latter  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried the  pittance  of  food  to  his  generous  patron, 


and  seen  him  still  pale  and  feeble  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound,  suffering  for  him,  privations  of 
light,  and  liberty,  and  joy,  that  his  stout  heart 
gave  way,  and  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
director,  confessing  and  bewailing  with  bitter 
tears  the  wickedness  of  his  heart,  and  expressiof 
the  resolution  to  lead  a  different  life  for  the  time 
to  come.     Sach  a  fact  needs  no  commenL 


SINGULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOLOKANERS, 
.    OR  MILK-EATERS. 

Shores  of  the  Baltic,  May,  1848. 

I  have  recently  obtained  some  intelligence  re- 
specting a  Russian  colony,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, singular  origin,  and  very  uncommoa  attain- 
ments; of  which,  though  prevented  by  reasons 
affecting  its  political  security  from  quoting  all 
the  sources  of  my  information,  I  may  convey  to 
your  readers  some  very  interesting  parttco- 
lars. 

Although  doubdess  the  name  of  Temperance 
Societies  was  never  heard  of  in  the  wide  Steppes 
of  Russia,  the  thing  itself  is  not  unknown  to  a 
simple  and  true^iearted  community  of  dissenters 
from  the  Russian-Greek  Churcb«  whose  cod- 
tinued  existence  and  even  increase,  during  many 
years  of  persecution,  seem  to  have  borne  some 
resemblance  to  Israel's  experience  in  Egyp:; 
while  their  present  comparative  iranquilliiy  ii 
the  land  of  their  banishment  equally  displays  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  truth  of  the  de- 
claration that  ^  when  a  man's  ways  please  ±t 
Lord,  '*  lie  will  make  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him."  The  first  detailed  accoac: 
which  I  saw  of  the  Molokaners,  or  Milk-eaten, 
was  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Roth,  one  of  the  Basle  MissionarieSr  whose 
station,  Helendorf,  may  well  be  described  ts 
situated  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Christendom. 

*^  The  Milk-eaters  separated  themselves  free 
the  Greek  communion,  avowedly,  on  accoaot  <x 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  various  masses,  cb« 
worship  of  the  pictures  and  relics,  ihe  prescribe- 
use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  similar  siipe> 
stitious  observances,  insisted  on  by  the  Gmi 
Church.  In  short  they  took  eonscientioos  n- 
ception  against  every  part  of  the  public  woisb : 
of  that  Church,  excepting  the  sermon,  ^htci. 
however,  (more  especially  in  the  eoQD:Ty 
parishes,)  is  almost  always  omitted  as  superfi:- 
ous.  After  enduring  in  their  birth-place,  wil}:^ 
was  situated  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  unspe^k^ 
ble  hardships  and  oppressions,  and  seeinjr.  jei: 
after  year,  many  of  their  leaders  exiled  lo  Sibcn 
as  obstinate  heretics,  it  was  matter  of  thaalu .  - 
ness  to  them  when  the  Russian  government  car. t 
to  the  determination,  some  eight  or  nine  j^x*^ 
since,  to  banish  the  whole  of  this  pestilen:  srr. 
to  the  Schamachian  district  in  the  provinoe 
Grusia.".  «*This  punitive  measnre  was  w 
doubt  meant  fur  their  hurt,  but  God  turned  i;  '- 
good,  and  as,  like  Israel  of  old,  the  more  ihef 
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were  oppressed  the  more  >hey  multiplied  and 
grew,  the  Rassian  governmeat  may  well  have 
felt  surprise  at  the  amount  of  immigration  to 
which  this  sentence  of  banishment  gave  rise ; 
for  there  now  exist  in  that  wild  region,  from 
sixty  to  eighty  villages  containing  many  thousand 
families.     The  norm  of  their  faith  is  simply  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  their 
hymns  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Bible 
knowledge  possessed  by  both  men  and  women 
among  them  may  be  justly  term^  extraordinary. 
Their  public  worship  commences  with  the  sing- 
ing of  a  psalm ;    then  follows  an  extempore 
prayer  by  one  of  their  elders,  who  afterwards 
reads  and  expounds  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  much 
in  the  manner  it  would  seem,  of  our  Wurtem* 
berg  scripture  readers.     ♦     *     »    The  children 
of  both  sexes  are,  generally  speaking,  instructed 
by  their  own  parents,  although,  where  a  person 
fitted  for  the  task  can  be  found  in  a  village,  a 
regular  school   is  maintained.     But,  however 
accomplished,  the  result  is  a  most  happy  one, 
since  not  one  child  above  twelve  years  of  age 
can  be  found  among  this  people  who  does  not 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  as  well  as  a  rich  store  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages  committed   to   memory.     In    respect  of 
morals,  they  are  so  exemplary,  that  few  denomi- 
nations of  German  Christians  may  bear  compari- 
son with  them.     When,  for  example,  a  dispute 
arises  between  two  Molokaners,  (which  is  said 
to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,)  they  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  so  literal  a  fulfilment  of  the  aposto- 
lic admonition,  *  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath,'  that  they  make  a  rule  of  seeking 
out  each  other  and  shaking  hands  before  sunset. 
A  liar  or  a  drunkard  is  unknown  among  them  ; 
indeed,  the  majority  of  them  drink  no  species  of 
fermented  liquor,  ^although  the  use  of  such  is 
not  absolutely  forbidden,)  and  hence  the  appella- 
tion  of  Milk-eaters,  by  which  they  are  now 
generally  known. 

The  existence  of  such  a  spiritual  oasis,  amid 
the  sterile  wastes  of  Russian-Greek  superstition, 
is  a  cheering  subject  of  contemplation  to  the 
Christian  heart,  and  may,  in  some  small  measure, 
neutralise  the  fears,  at  this  moment  strongly  felt 
by  thinking  men,  that  Russia  may  use  the  mo- 
ment of  almost  universal  abeyance  of-  all  social 
order,  and  long  venerated  institutions,  for  an 
irruption  with  her  countless  hordes  on  the  dis- 
organised, and  therefore  helpless  states  of  Ger- 
many.— British  Friend, 


THB    FIRST  AMERICAN   COTTON  FACTORY. 

At  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  old  mill 
of  Samuel  Slater,  being  the  first  building  erected 
in  A  merica  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
It  is  a  venerable  wood-built  structure,  two 
stories  ia  height ;  bearing  numerous  evidences 
»f  its  antiquity,  and  we  believe  was  erected  in 
1793.      Two  spinning  frames,  the  first  an  the 


mill,  are  still  there,  and  are  decided  curiosities 
in  their  way.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  old  building,  time*battered  and 
weather-browned,  was  the  first  to  spread  its 
sheltering  roof  Over  the  young  pupil  of  Ark- 
Wright,  and  that  those  dwarf  frames,  rusty  and 
mildewed  with  inactivity,  are  the  pioneer  ma- 
chines o^  that  immense  branch  of  our  national 
industry — ^the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  was  so  closely  watched  at  the 
£nglish  custom-house  that  he  could  not  smuggle 
over  a  drawing  or  pattern.  He  had,  however, 
acquired  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Arkwrigbt 
principle  of  spinning,  and  from  recollection  and 
with  his  own  hands,  made  three  cards  and 
twenty-two  spindles,  and  put  them  in  motion 
in  the  building  of  a  clothier,  by  the  water- 
wheel  of  an  old  fullirig  mill.  Fifty-four  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  the  business  has  in- 
creased beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of 
manufactures.  Our  rivers  and  wild  waterfalls 
that  then  flowed  and  bloomed  in  solitude,  are 
now  propelling  thousands  of  mill-wheels,  and 
millions  of  shuttles  and  spindles. — Exchange 
paper* 

LEAD   AND   ZINO   MINES  OF   KENTUCKY. 

We  understand  that  in  the  valuable  lead 
mine,  lately  discovered  in  Crittenden  county, 
a  large  deposit  of  zinc  ore  accompanies  the 
vein,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  the  ore 
had  been  taken  out  and  thrown  aside  as  value- 
less, until  the  recent  visit  of  a  practical  German 
chemist,  who  pronounced  it  far  more  valuable 
than  the  lead,  and  equal  in  its  quality  and  ex- 
tent to  the  best  zinc  ore  of  Germany,  where  the 
zinc  mines  are  sources  of  great  wealth.  We 
believe  there  are  no  zinc  mines  ever  yet  dis- 
covered in  this  country  of  sufficient  value 
to  pay  for  working.  Cobalt  and  cadmium 
blende  have  been  found  in  the  same  vein.  The 
latter  is  found  in  the  zinc  ore,. and  yields  an 
unusually  large  percentage.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  metals.  We  look  forward 
with  deep  interest  to  the  future  developments 
in  the  mining  region  in  Crittenden  county. 
The  lead  from  that  section  is  in  high  repute 
here.  It  is  a  soft  and  superior  article,  and  meets 
with  great  favour  in  this  market. 

LouisviUe  Journal. 


Selreted  for  Friends*  Review. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  LIGHT. 

Walk  in  the  light  I  so  shalt  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
His  Spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 
Walk  in  the  light ! — and  sin  abhorred, 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again ; 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord^ 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 
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Walk  in  theligbt !— and  thon  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  hit, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudlesa  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light ! — and  thou  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  passed  away. 
Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone, 

In  which  is  perfect  day« 

Walk  in  the  light !— «nd  e'en  the  totnb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear ; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom. 

For  Christ  hath  conquered  there  f 
Walk  in  the  light !— and  thou«halt  be 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright ; 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell. in  thee, 

And  God  himself  is  light  I 

Bvaif  ARp  Barton. 


THE  BIBLE. 
A  man  of  subtile  reasoning,  asked 

A  peasant,  if  he  knew 
Where  was  the  internal  evidence 

That  proved  his  Bible  true  7 
The  terms  of  disputative  art 

Had  never  reached  his  ear ; 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

And  only  answered — Here, 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNGBKfls.^Sepate.  The  Special  Committee  on 
the  Ore&:on  bill,  to  which  committee  the  subject  of 
iTerritonal  GoTernmetlts  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia was  also  referred,  reported  a  bill  on  the  18th 
inst^  establishing  a  Government  in  each  of  those 
territories.  For  each  Territory,  a  Grovernor.  Secre- 
tary, Attomev  and  Marshal,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  but  liable  to  removiil  by  the  President. 
Three  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  ap* 
pointed  in  the  same  manner,  for  Oregon,  the  same 
number  for  California,  and  two  for  New  Mexico. 
They  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  and  each  of 
them  is  to  hold  a  district  court  in  the  district 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  him;  each  territory 
being  divided  into  as  man]^  judicial  districts  as  it 
has  judges.  The  law-making  power  in  Oregon  is 
vested  in  a  Legislative  Assemoly,  consisting  of  a 
Council  of  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty-six 
members,  elected  for  one  year.  The  number  of 
Representatives  may  be  increased  by  the  Assem* 
bly.  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but 
ehall  never  exceed  thirty-nine.  Section  6,  relating 
to  Oregon,  is  as  follows :  "That  every  free  white 
male  m habitant,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  said  ter- 
ritory at  the  time  of  the  j^ssage  of  this  act,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  hrst  election,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  an^  office  withip  the  said  territon^ ;  but 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  holding  office,  at 
all  subsequent  elections,  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly.  Provided, 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  holding  office  shall 
be  exercised  only  bv  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  those  who  shall  have  declared,  on  oath,  their 
intention  to  become  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act."  In  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  the  law-making  power  is 
vested  in  the  Governors,  Judges  and  Secretaries. 


AH  the  territories  are  prohibited  from  paasing  laws 
interfering  with  the  primary  disoposal  of  the  soil, 
taxing  the  property  of  the  Unitecf  Slatea,  or  taxing 
the  property  of  non-residents  more  than  that  of 
residents.  California  and  New  Mexico  are  also  for- 
bidden to  pass  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  respecting  slavery.  AJl  territorial 
laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  dis- 
approved by  them,  shall  be  null  and  void.  The 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
tended over  the  territories.  The  qtiestion  of 
slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico  will  thus,  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  until  Congress  shall 
legislate  fuither,  be  made  a  judicial  one.  dependent 
on  the  United  States  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
existing  laws  of  the  Provisional  Crovemment  of 
Oregon,  not  incompatible  with  the  Constttntion  or 
with  tKis  act,  are  to  oontinne  in  force  for  three 
months  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Asaonbly, 
subject  to  be  repealed  by  the  said  Assembly.  One 
of  these  laws  prohibits  slavery  in  the  Territory. 
The  people  of  Oregon  are  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to  serve 
two  years.  An  appropriation  of  S5,00b  is  made  to 
purchase  a  territorial  library  for  Oregon,  and  two 
sections  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township  of  the 
same  territory  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  aappon 
of  schools. '  The  Governor  of  each  Territory  acu 
also  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  hie 
salary  is  ^3,000.  Salary  of  Secretaries  and  Judges, 
each  $1,800.  Members  of  the  Oregon  Assemblr 
are  to  receive  three  dollars  each,  per  day  of  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions,  and  mileage  of  three  dolkn 
per  twenty  miles. 

Ex-Governor  Shunk  died  at  about  7  o'clock  gd 
the  eVening  of  the  20th. 

EnaoPB. — The  Hibernia  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  21st,  with  news  from  Liverpool  to  the  8th. 
The  state  of  trade  was  iinproving,  and  the  money 
market  easy.  Bread  stuffs  were  firm,  and  cotton 
Brightly  advanced.  Hume's  motion  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  is  stated  to  have  been  negatived  on  the 
6tb,  by  a  vote  of  84  in  favour  of,  and  351  against 
it.  France  seems  comparatively  quiet,  and  Gea. 
Cavaignac,  as  almost  absolute  Dictator,  appears  to 
be  carrying  matters  on  with  a  strong  anil  reaoiute 
hand.,  In  the  discussion  on  the  constitution,  in  the 
Assemblv,  Thiers  has  made  an  able  speech  ia 
favour  ot  making  the  Legislature  consist  of  two 
Houses,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  instead  cf 
one,  as  proposed  by  the  committee.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  has  been  again  elected  to  the  Assembly 
for  Corsica.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  re- 
taken nearly  all  the  Venetian  territories,  and  to  be 
threatening  Venice  itself.  The  German  Parliament 
has  elected  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  Laea- 
tenant  Geneml  of  the  German  Empire.  This  U 
considered  an  important  step  towards  Germaa 
unity.  The  news  from  Berlin  make  the  startlici^ 
announcement  that  Kussia  has  declared  vrar  a^in^ 
the  whole  German  Gonfedemtion.  But  infomn- 
tion  of  a  later  date  renders  this  account  ratbef 
questionable. 

The  cholera  is  reported  to  be  very  destradivc 
at  Petersburg,  where  numbers  are  said  to  haw 
died  in  a  few  hours  after  they  were  attacked 
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A  TESTIMONY 

Of  iht  MoniMy  Meeting  of  ComuMr  JV.  7., 
concerning  D&yid  Sands. 

He  was  the  eon  of  Nathaniel  and  Mercy 
Sands,  of  Cowneck»  on  Long  Island,  and  was 
bora  the  4th  day  of  the  1 1th  month,  1745.    He 
came  aau»Dg  Friends  by  convincementy  and  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry  about  the  27th  year  of 
his  age, in  which  service  belaboured  abundantly 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  having  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  from  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry*  to  visiting  Friends,  and  in  appointing 
maetings  amongst  other  denominations.     And 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  l)een  in- 
stmmental  in  stirring  up  and  convincing  con- 
•iclerable  numbers,  in  many  places,  as  he  was 
led  to  feel  and  sympathize  with  the  religiously 
exercised  of  all  denominations ;  and  he  was  often 
qualified  to  reach  those  in  a  more  insensible 
state.    He  visited  New  England  divers  times,  in 
the  course  of  his  life ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  field  of  religious  exercise  and 
labour  with  him.    On  his  first  visit  in  these 
parts,  there  appeared  to  be  very  litde  convince- 
meat  in  many  places ;  but  by  faithfully  labouring 
in  obedience  to  divine  direction,  he  was  made 
metnimental    in    gathering    several    meetings. 
Where  he  travelled  and  labbured  in  some  parts 
of  thai  country.  Friends  have  so  far  increased 
aa  now  to  bold  both  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings. 

He  also  visited  Pennsylvania  several  times, 
and  aome  of  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  per- 
formed several  religious  visits  to  the  families  of 
F'riends  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila^ 
delphia.  He  likewise  laboured  extensively 
wiihin  the  compass  of  the  yearly  meeting  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  was  particularly  useful 
in  the  first  rise  and  spreading  of  the  Society  ol 
the  west  side  of  Hudson  River,  within  the  verge 
of  Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting. 


He  also  visited  Europe ;  and  informed  us  on 
his  return,  that  he  had  visited  the  Islands  of 
Great' Britain,  Ireland,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey; 
and  attended  all  the  meetings  of  Friends,  which 
he  had  an  account  of,  on  the  continent.  He 
also  travelled  much  'm  iPrance,  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  in  which  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  religious  conferences 
wi  Ji  others  not  of  our  Society ;  and  his  returning 
certificates  evinced  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends 
with  his  religious  services  among  them.  After 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  visited  occasionally 
many  places  within  the  verge  of  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  also  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Csp 
nada,  and  the  city  of  Quebec^  in  die  winter 
season.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  set  out  on 
his  last  visit  to  New  Englandt  in  which  he  was 
from  home  about  a  year. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  experienced  man^ 
vicissitudes  and  trials  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
temporal  Qoncerns  through  life,  and  was  fre* 
quently  iried  with  much  bodily  indisposition  i 
however,  none  of  these  things  seemed  to  abate 
his  concern  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  religious  duty.  He  appeared  to 
be  much  exercised  on  account  of  many  specu* 
lative  and  unsound  opinions  that  are  circulating 
in  the  present  day,  and  was  often  led  to  caution 
his  friends  lest  they  should  be  drawn  aside  by 
them,  and  recommended  them  to  maintain  that 
simplicity  and  stability  in  principle  and  practice, 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  our  worthy  ances* 
tors.  He  was  very  particular  in  noticing 
strangers  that  attended  our  religious  meetings,  as 
well  as  in  exercising  a  fatherly  care  and  sympa* 
thy  with  the  members  of  our  Society,  who  were 
within  the  compass  of  his  labours. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  be  oc« 
cupied  very  much  about  home ;  and  was  made 
particularly  useful  in  bringing  forward  some 
under  religious  exercise  in  his  own  neighbour* 
hood ;  and  near  his  close,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
femily  visit  to  Friends  of  Cornwall  Kfonthly 
Meeting,  which  he  partly  accomplished;  and 
was  favoured  to  attend  our  first  day  meeting  the 
same  week  he  died.  Whilst  on  his  way  there, 
he  signified  he  thought  it  would  be  the  last  ha 
should  ever  attend.  He  appeared  to  be  much 
strengthened  in  the  public  testimony  he  bore  ia 
it;  and  at  his  return,  he  expressed  that  he  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  being  there ;  and  that  a  more 
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than  ordinary  sweetness  seemed  to  cover  his 
spirit.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
might  not  experience  mneh  bodily  pain  in  the 
closing  scene,  and  was  favoured  to  have  his 
desiro  granted,  and  to  part  with  his  friends  in 
much  composure  and  quietness,  as  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  6th 
month,  1818,  aged  seventy-two  years,  having 
been  a  minister  about  forty-five  years. 

Tlius  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  mo^h 
beloved  friend,  who,  alkr  a  iSfe  of  many  and  close 
conflicts,  and  great  travail  and  exercise,  was  fa- 
voured, we  trust,  to  arrive  safe  in  the  haven  of 
everlasting  rest,  out  of  the  reach  of  storms  and 
tempest,  and  beyond  the  noise  of  archersv  May 
we^  his  survivors,  be  engaged  to  imitate  him  in 
all  his  virtues  and  religious  industry ;  that  so,  in 
the  conclusion  of  time,  we  also  may  be  favoured 
with  the  reward  of  that  peace  and  everlasting  con- 
6olation,which  we  humbly  hope  is  now  his  portion. 

The  date  of  the  Memorial  is  not  given ;  bnt 
probably  it  was  issued  in  1818,  the  year  of 
I>avid  Sands'  decease. 

For  Prlendi'  Review. 
THE  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon  having  adopted 
the  conclusion,  that  all  the  processes  of  nature 
occupied  some  portion  of  time,  was  led,  as  he 
informs  us,  to  a  reflection  which  was  amazing  to 
himself.  When  looking  upon  the  starry  heavens, 
he  enquired  whether  he  beheld  the  wonders  of 
creation  as  they  existed  at  the  time,  or  as  they 
had  been  at  some  previous  period.  This  con- 
sideration involved  a  philosophical  question 
wliich  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
intellect  This  question  is,  whether  light  occu- 
pies time  in  its  progress  from  one  part  of  space 
to  another.  Though  this  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  doubt,  yet  there  are  probably  few, 
even  in  our  day,  who,  when  viewing  the  stars 
which  spangle  the  firmament,  form  any  other 
conception  than  that  they  are  beholding  the 
objects  as  they  exist  at  the  time.  The  suppo- 
sition that  any  of  those  brilliant  luminaries  which 
decorate  the  vault  of  heaven,  may  possibly  have 
been  for  years  or  ages  expunged  from  creation, 
appears  too  extravagant  fat  admission.  Yet 
strange  as  this  supposition  may  at  first  appear, 
ihe  discoveries  of  modem  science  have  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  many  of  the  stars  which  we  now 
^behold,  and  particularly  those  that  are  brought 
4o  view  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  and  are 
thence  named  telescopic  stars,  are  rendered 
irisible  by  light  which  has  been  for  years,  or 
ages,  travelling  through  the  intervening  apace. 
Consequendy,  if  their  fires  were  extinguished, 
we  must  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  event. 

In  those  observations  which  are  confined  to 
the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  progress  of  light 
appears  instantaneous.  When  we  behold  a  gun 
fired  at  a  distance,  and  observe  a  sensible  inter- 


val between  the  flash  and  the  report,  we  alirajs 
^consider  that  interval  as  the  time  which  the 
soufd  occupies  in  passing  to  «s.  We  suppow 
the  flash  to  be  seen  at  the  instant  it  oecorB.  Yet 
a  little  neflection  must  satisfy  us,  that  theinterrsl 
in  question,  is  actually  the  difierenee  of  time  o^ 
cupied  by  sound  and  light,  in  traversing  the 
space  between  the  observer  and  the  object. 

The  velocity  of  light,  must  at  first  view  appeir 
too  difficult  a  point  for  man's  ingenuity  to  deter- 
mine; and  until  the  telescope  was  applied  to  the 
heavens,  no  means  were  known  by  which  that 
velocity  could  be  estimated.  Though  the  sa- 
gacity of  Bacon  could  develope  the  great  idea, 
that  the  phenomena  which  he  beheld,  might  po§- 
sibly  belong  to  a  time  that  was  past,  science  was 
then  only  preparing  die  means,  which,  in  a  sub- 
sequent day,  furnished  an  answer  to  this  coriooi 
enquiry.  • 

The  telescope  was  first  applied  to  the  heavens 
by  Galileo,  who  was  a  few  years  younger  thai 
Bacon;  and  by  that  instrument  die  satdlitei  of 
Jupiter  were  first  brought  within  the  reach  of 
human  vision.  Who  then  would  have  dreamed, 
that  the  discovery  of  these  distant  and  apparently 
diminutive  objects,  could  lead  to  the  solution  of 
Lord  Bacon's  doubts?  The  fact,  however, ii, 
that  these  telescopic  satellites  eventually  f«^ 
nished  the  means  of  discovering,  not  merely  that 
light  is  actually  progressive,  but  also  the  \eloeitf 
with  which  it  moves. 

Roemer,  a  native  of  Denmark,  remoTed  to 
France  in  1672,  where  he  was  engaged,  in  era- 
junction  with  Dominique  Cassini,  in  determining 
the  motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Thoe 
bodies  in  their  revolutions  round  their  primary, 
are  frequendy  eclipsed  by  its  shadow,  and  the 
determination  of  the  immersions  and  emersions  of 
the  secondaries  was  an  o'bject  which  engaged 
their  particular  attention ;  and  it  was  ohwrrcd 
by  the  Danish  astronomer,  that  the  times  it 
which  the  satellites  appeared  to  fall  into  the 
shadow  of  the  primar}^  or  to  emerge  from  it, 
were  subject  to  irregularities  which  could  not  be 
explained  upon  the  principles  then  genenlly  a^ 
mitted.  Light  was  till  that  time  supposed  » 
pass  instantaneously  from  one  part  of  space  n 
another.  But  Roemer  observed  that  the  edipfei 
of  the  satellites,  when  viewed  from  that  part  of 
the  earth's  orbit  nearest  to  Jupiter,  appeared  too 
early,  and  when  seen  from  the  parts  mostreoofc 
appeared  too  late  for  this  theory.  But  hy  tf* 
signing  to  light  a  velocity  by  which  it  woii^ 
move  through  the  radius  of  the  earth's  oihit  is 
about  eight  minutes  of  time,  the  phenoDen 
w^re  dearly  explained.  Hence  it  was  easij 
inferred  that  light  moves  with  the  amazing  ^ 
locity  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miks  is  > 
second  of  time.  This  discovery  has  giveot 
degree  of  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Roemer,  wbick 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  gained. 

A  subsequent  age  brought  into  view  anodiff 
method,  still  more  curious   and  surprising,  of 
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eompating  the    velocity  of   the    swift-wibged 
Arrows  of  light. 

In  the  year  1726,  Dr.  Bradley  (afterwards 
Astronomer  Royal)  undertook  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, in  order  to  determine  the  angle  sob- 
tended  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  when 
viewed  from  one  of  the  fixed  stars — y  Draconis— 
with  a  view  of  computing  its  distance  from  us. 
Though  the  discovery  of  Roemer  was  no  doubt 
well  known  to  him,  ^e  does  not  appear  to  have 
anticipated  the  effect  upon  his  observations, 
which  must  be  produced  by  the  progressive 
motion  of  light  But  he  had  continued  his  ob- 
servations only  a  short  time,  before  he  discovered 
a  change  in  the  visible  position  of  the  star, 
which  greatly  puzzled  him.  After  repeated  and 
various  observations,  during  upwards  of  a  year, 
tliis  profound  astronomer  was  at  length  led  to 
the  reflection,  that  as  both  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  earth  were  in  motion,  the  direction  in  which 
the  former  would  strike  tlie  eye,  must  depend 
upon  their  direction  and  relative  velocities. 
When  the  earth  is  moving  directly  towards  or 
directly  from  the  star,  no  change  of  visible  po- 
sition can  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  whatever  relation  its  velocity  may  bear  to 
that  of  light.  But  in  all  other  cases  the  apparent 
position  of  a  star  would  be  changed  by  the  bimul- 
taneous  motion  of  the  earth.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  familiar  circumstance.  When  a 
ship  is  at  anchor,  or  is  moving  directly  with  or 
against  the  wind,  the  flag  at  the  masthead  points 
out  the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  if  the  vessel 
is  moving  in  a  course  oblique  to  that  of  the  wind, 
the  position  of  the  flag  will  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  flag,  not  its  actual 
course. 

This  change  in  the  visible  position  of  the 
fixed  stars,  in  which  they  appear  to  perform  an 
annual  revolution  round  their  true  place,  is  now 
denominated  the  aberration  of  light ;  and  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  principles  of  motipn, 
astronomers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
Telocity  of  light  is  about  10,131  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit ;  and  as  the  latter 
is  known  to  move  in  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty-nine  tliousand  miles  in  an  hour,  or  upwards 
of  nineteen  miles  in  a  second,  it  follows  that 
light  must  move  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles 
in  a  second,  which  is  not  widely  difl*erent  from 
the  determination  of  Roemer,  And  this  agree- 
ment furnishes  an  evidence  of  tlieir  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

If,  now,  we  could  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars,  we  might  determine,  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  correctness,  the  time,  which  the  light 
by  which  they  are  seen,  has  occupied  in  passing 
through  the  space  that  separates  them  from  us. 
Although  the  determination  of  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  (the  angle  subtended  by  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  when  viewed  at  right 
angles  from  the  star)  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
astronomers  for  naore  than  a  century,  their  efibrts, 


in  nearly  every  case,  have  only  proved  that  the 
angle  is  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the  best  instru- 
ments. In  one  instance,  however,  a  series  of 
observations  appears  to  have  brought  the  distance 
of  a  star- within  the  reach  of  calculation :  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  star  in  question  is  about  502,204 
times  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun.  Hence,  reckon- 
ing the  velocity  of  light  at  102,000  miles  in  a 
second,  we  arrive  at  the  amazing  conclusion  that 
the  light  from  that  star,  probably  one  of  the 
nearest,  which  now  renders  it  visible,  was  emit- 
ted more  than  nine  years  ago. 

As  science  has  not  furnished  the  means  of 
determining  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
stars,*  we  can  form  noAing  more  than  plausible 
conjecture  upon  the  subject.     The  probability 
is,  that  those  which  appear   with  the  greatest 
brilliancy  are  the  nearest;  and  that,  in  general, 
the  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude  results 
from  an  increase  of  distencc.    Now  among  the 
stars  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  astro- 
nomers usually  reckon  six  magnitudes;  assign- 
ing the  lowent  number  to  those  of  the  greatest 
brilliancy.     If  we  suppose  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  to  be  six  times  as  distant  as  one  of 
the  first,  and  then  recollect  that  the  only  star 
whose  distance  has  been  determined  is  so  remote 
that  the  light  occupies  more  than  nine  years  in 
travelling  from  it  to  us,  we  should  thence  infer, 
that  the  rays  issuing  from  some  of  the  stars, 
which  are  seen  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope, 
were  launched  on  their  voyage  d\iring  some  time 
in  the  eighteenth  century.     But  it  may  be  ob- 
served  that  the  light  which  reaches  us  from 
Sirius,  the  brightest  in  the  train,  is  considered  by 
astronomers  as  being  more  than  three  hundred 
times  as  great  as  that  of  an  average  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.     Consequently  sueh  a  star  as 
Sirius  must  be  placed  at  more  than  seventeen 
timest  its  actual  distance,  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  an  average  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. 
For  the  quantity  of  light  which  we  receive  firom 
a  luminous  point,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  is  augmented.    If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
light  from  Sirius  to  be  nine  years  in  reaching 
us — and  all  we  know  on  the  subject  leads  to  the 
concluiiion  that  it  cannot  be  less — we  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  some  of  the  stars  which  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  seen  by  light  which 
issued  from  theni  at  least  150  years  a^o. 

Still  we  are  only  in  the  vestibule  of  creation: 
we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  sUrs  which  are 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Every  person 
who  has  the  usual  powers  of  vision,  must  have 
observed  that  beautiful  phenomenon,  the  milky 
way ;  which  to  the  naked  eye  appears  as  a  lumi- 

*Lo !  what  a  j^lorious  star  doth  yonder  rise; 
1  think  'tis  Sirius,  brightest  in  the  skies ; 
When  lo,  another,  of  inferior  light, 
Appears,  so  small,  it  almost  'scapes  the  sight. 
Pray,  tell  me  which  w  larger  of  the  two : 
That's  more,  my  friend,  than  mortal  man  can  do. 
fThe  square  root  of  300  is  a  fraction  more  than  17. 

i,  Tayloe. 
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nous  portion  of  ibe  visible  heavensy  but  when 
examined  by  a  telescope  of  sufficient  poweft  is 
found  to  consist  of  numerous  stare,  distincdj 
separate,  but  apparenUy  very  near  to  each  other. 
This  milky  way  may  then  be  considered  as  a 
cluster  of  stars,  many  of  which  are  too  distant  to 
be  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  tele- 
scope. Other  clusters  are  discovenble,  es* 
peoially  when  the  telescope  is  applied;  and 
when  the  instrument  is  sufficiently  powerful, 
these  luminous  appearances  are  generally  re- 
solved into  separate  stare.  These  clustere  are 
termed  Nebuls* 

From  these  phenomena  a  magnificent  infer- 
ence has  been  deduced.  The  fixed  stare  are 
believed  to  be  grouped  in  clustere  or  nebula ;  our 
sun  and  the  stare  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  even  many  telescopic  ones,  are  Hop- 
posed  to  belong  to  that  nebulae  wfaiob  eonstitutes 
the  milky  way*  The  memben  of  the  milky 
way,  including  those  countless  numbere  which 
the  telescope  has  brought  to  our  view*  aiay 
be  considered  as  neighbouret  when  compared 
with  the  luminaries  which  compose  the  remote 
and  telescopic  nebuls. 

Within  our  own  particular  nebula,  the  nearest 
star  appeare  so  remote,  that  its  light  cannot  reach 
us  in  less  than  nine  years;  and  estimating  the 
distance  of  the  most  remote  by  the  feebleness  of 
their  light,  we  can  compute  the  time  of  iis  transit 
only  by  centuries. 

The  latest  improvements  of  the  telescope  have 
firiven  a  power  of  penetrating  into  space,  but 
little  less  than  five  hundred  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  unassisted  eye.  Yet  we  have,  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  still  reach  the 
bounds  of  creation.  Our  discoveries  extend 
with  the  increasing  powen  of  the  telescope. 
The  distance  passed  over  by  the  rays  of  light, 
from  the  most  distant  visible  parts  of  the  uni* , 
veree,  and  the  time  occupied  by  their  transit, 
almost  baffle  comprehension  and  stagger  belief. 

Without  further  enquiries  respecting  the  more 
distant  parts  of  this  stupendous  frame,  let  us  look 
for  a  while  upon  the  parts  nearer  home.  The 
sun,  the  mat  source  and  centre  of  light  and  heat 
to  the  pTauetary  systemt  is  known  to  be  about 
870,000  miles  in  diameter.  Our  globe,  great  as 
it  appears  to  its  occupants,  is  only  one  of  the 
orbs,  and  relatively  a  small  one,  that  revolve 
round  the  lord  of  day.  Here  we  see  life  and 
motion,  in  endless  variety,  pervading  ^most 
every  part  of  this  globe.  We  behold  in  the 
rotations  of  the  other  planets,  an  evident  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  animal  existence,  similar 
to  what  we  experience  here.  Hence  we  ration- 
ally conclude, that  those  orbs,  like  our  earth,  are 
designed  for  the  habitations  of  organized  and  sen«- 
sitive  beings.  And  may  we  not  justly  and  reve- 
rently conceive  that  these  bodies  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, occupied  by  rational  creatures,  as  ca- 
pable as  ourselves  of  appreciating  the  wondere 
of  creative  wisdom  and  power?    May  not  the 


voice  of  adoration  and  praise  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  ascend  from  the  occupants  of  these,  to 
us  inaccessible  worlds  ? 

Conceiving,  then,  that  these  countless  twink- 
ling luminaries,  which  the  eye,  aided  by  the 
telescope,  is  able  to  perceive,  are  snns  like  our 
own,  with  their  respective  systems  of  planets 
circuUting  round  thenk--eaeh  planet,  ineinding 
its  appropriate  variety  of  animated  beii^gs— what 
a  magnificent  and  overwhelming  prospect  of 
creative  power  is  presented;  Wett  night  the 
pious  Psalmist,  to  whom  the  wondere  revealed 
by  the  telescope  were  unknown,  exebim, 
^  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  woik  of  thy 
finffers ;  the  moon  and  the  stare  which  thoa  hast 
ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindlbl  of 
him?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  viaitesl  hisi  V* 

E.L. 


Jm  Friend*^  Re«1«v, 
THK  ACADIANS. 

History,  in  its  stately  march,  eoncems  itself 
with  the  great  events  which  change  the  coarse 
of  human  affaire,  oAen  overlooking  those  minor 
incidents  which,  however  deeply  they  may 
affect  the  happiness  of  small  commvnittes,  or 
whatever  lessons  of  patient  endurenee  or  of  re- 
tributive justice  they  may  afford,  do  not  materi- 
ally influence  the  relative  position  of  nations. 
Such  an  episode  in  American  history  is  the 
story  of  the  simple  people  who  occupied  the 
vallies  of  Aoadie  or  Nova  Scotia  for  a  hundred 
yeare,  terminating  about  the  middle  of  the  18di 
century.  It  is  the  history  of  an  isolated  coouna- 
nity,  devoted  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits, 
peaceful,  amiable,  and  religious,  made  the  vic- 
tims of  pditical  jealousy  in^amed  bj  bigotry* 
and  torn  from  their  homes  under  circumstances 
of  cruelty  of  which  happily  there  are  few  exam- 
ples on  record.  If  tlie  suin  which  this  great 
crime  has  fastened  upon  some  of  our  nor&era 
colonies  cannot  be  effaced,  let  us  at  least  seek  u> 
derive  from  it  a  lesson  of  forbeannce  and  charity, 
and  dwell  with  gratitude  upon  the  efficacy  of 
those  ChristisB  principles  by  which  our  hxhen 
were  drawn  to  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  people, 
widely  differing  from  themselves  in  faith  and 
practice,  yet  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  lm»ther- 
hood  and  of  sorrow. 

*The  territory  of  Aeadie,or  Nova  Scotia,  had 
long  been  disputed  ground.  Its  supposed  dis- 
covery by  Cabot,  in  1407,  was  the  pretext  under 
which  it  was  claimed  by  the  English,  while 
France,  denying  that  this  early  navigator  had 
ever  seen,  much  less  landed  upon  it,  founded  her 
right  upon  settlements  actually  made  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  17th  century.  Captured  by  the 
English,  restored  by  treaty,  again  seized  opoo, 
and  again  relinquished,  it  remamed  in  the  nndis- 


*The  details  which  follow  are  mostly  takeo  fhNBi 
very  interestiog  paper  in  the  North  American  Review, 
for  the  First  month  of  the  present  year. 
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turbed  poBsesMm  of  the  French  cettlers  long 
enough  io  gain  them  «  firm  foothold ;  and  to 
whichever  power  the3r  were  transferred*  thej 
continued  devotedly  attached  by  nannera,  lan- 
guage* and,  that  strongest  of  tiea,  religious 
opinion,  to  the  country  of  their  origin.  When, 
in  1714,  Eagland'  obtained  final  possession  of 
the  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Aeadi- 
ans  opposed  no  resistance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, but  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  might 
oblige  them  to  make  war  upon  their  ancient 
sovereign.  The  English  setdement  increased 
slowly — the  French  had  secured  the  affections 
of  the  Indians,  and  with  their  aid  maintained  a 
eort  of  neutrality  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  their  Puritan  neighbours.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  opening  of  the  year 
1755.  Let  as  now  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  character  of  the  little  community  thus  singu- 
larly situated.  The  Abhi  Raynal  has  described 
them  in  lively  colours.  It  i«  a  picture  which  re- 
minds one  of  Sir  Thomas  Moi*e*«  Utopia. 

**  No  magistrate  was  appointed  to  govern  them. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  English  laws.  No 
tax,  tribnte^or  service  was  ever  required  of  thenf. 
Their  new  eovereign  seemed  to  haxre  feigotten 
them ;  and  he  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  them. 
Hunting  and  fishing,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  still  have 
supported  it,  no  longer  suited  a  simple  and  amia- 
ble people  who  had  no  love  of  Mood.  Agricul- 
ture was  their  occupation.  They  had  established 
it  in  the  lowlanda  by  protecting  them  with  dikes 
against  the  sea  and  the  rivers  which  used  io 
inundate  these  marshes.  At  first,  they  gathered 
from  these  meadows  crops  of  fifty  to  one,  and 
afterwards  of  fiAeen  or  twenty  at  least.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  the  grains  that  succeeded  best 
there,  but  rve,  bariey*  and  maize  also  grew.  A 
ipreat  abundance  of  potatoes,  the  use  of  which 
had  become  common^  was  found  there. 

**  Immense  meadows  were  covered  with  nnmer- 
ovs  herds.  They  numbered  sixty  thousand 
head  of  horned  catde.  Hostof  the  families  pes- 
aessed  several  horses,  although  the  labour  of 
tillage  was  doae.  with  oxen. 

**  The  houses,  almost  all  of  whidi  were  built 
of  wood,  were  very  convenient,  and  furanhed 
with  the  neatness  which  is  sometimes  found 
among  onr  European  labourers  in  the  most  easy 
circumstances.  They  raised  a  great  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  poultry.  These  served  to  diversify 
the  food  of  the  colonists,  which  was  generally 
wholesome  and  abundant  Their  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  fleeces  of  ^tr  sheep,  furnished 
them  with  their  ordinary  clothing.  From  these 
they  manufactured  common  linens  and  coarse 
cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  a  little  taste  for 
luxury,  they  procured  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
from  Annapolis  or  Lonisburg.  These  towns  re^* 
«eived  in  return  com,  catde,  and  furs. 

**  The  neutral  French  had  nothing  Ase  to  give 
their  neighbonn.    The  barters  they  carried  oii 


among  themselves  were  still  less  eonsiderable, 
because  each  family  was  able  and  aQCustomed  to 
provide  for  all  its  wants.  Thus  ^ey  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  paper  money,  so  extensively 
circulated  in  North  America.  The  litde  coin 
which  had,  a^  it  were,  slipped  into  the  colony 
did  not  create  tlie  activity  which  constitutes  its 
true  value. 

«« Their  manners  were  extremely  simple. 
There  never  was  a  civil  or  criminal  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  carried  into  the  court 
of  justice  estaUisfaed  at  Annapolis.  The  little 
disputes  whi^  might  arise  between  the  colonists 
from  time  to  time  were  always  amicaUy  termir 
naled  by  the  elders.  Their  religious  pastors 
drew  up  all  their  documents  and  took  chaige  of 
all  their  wills.  For  these  civil  functions,  and  iM* 
those  of  the  church,  the  peophi  voluntarily  paid 
them  a  twenty-ssventh  part  of  the  harvests. 
These  were  so  plentiful  as  to  fiurnish  more  means 
of  generosity  than  there  were  opportunities  lor 
its  exercise.  Misery  was  unknown,  and  benefi- 
cence aiUlcipated  poverty.  Jitsfortunes  were 
repaired,  so  to  speak,  before  bmng  feli.  Good 
was  done  without  ostentation  on  tb^  one  side  and 
without  humiliation  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
society  of  brethren,  equally  ready  to  give  and  to 
receive  what  they  believed  the  common  right  of 
all  mankind. 

**  As  soon  as  a  young  man  had  reached  the  suit- 
able age  for  marriage,  a  house  was  built  for  him, 
the  grounds  about  it  were  cleared  and  planted,  and 
the  pecessaries  of  life  were  provided  for  a  year. 
There  he  received  the  partner  whom  he  had 
chosen,  and  who  brought  him  flocks  for  her 
portion.  This  new  family  grew  and  prospered 
like  the  rest.  In  1749,  the  population  consisted 
altogether  of  eighteen  thousana  souls." 

In  the  year  1755,  the  defeat  of  General 
Braddock  spread  alarm  through  the  American 
colonies ;  other  unsuccessful  movements  of  the 
English  armies,  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with 
France,  although  war  had  not  yet  been  ^declared, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  colonial  authorities 
against  the  French  setders  in  Acadie.  Their 
.anomalous  position  as  neutrals,  tesidinf  on 
British  soil,  and  their  known  influence  wiui  the 
natives,  induced  the  fear  that  they  mi^ht  unite 
with  disir  feltow-countrymen  in  Canada  in  an 
effort  to  restore  the  dominion  of  their  ancient 
sovereign.  In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  a  large 
force,  raised  in  the  New  England  colonies,  had 
been  despatched  to  reduce  the  ports  sdll  iu  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  re- 
sistance was  made,  biit  the  whole  territory  was 
soon  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  English,  the 
French  expressing  their  great  astonishment  that 
they  were  tlius  attacked  in  time  of  peace,  and 
only  surrendered  on  the  express  agreement  that 
they  ware  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  condition 
in  which  their  conquerors  had  found  them.  The 
Acadians,  a  term  which  had  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  Freoch  settlers  within  the  acknowledge^ 
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British  territory,  had  not  generally  been  impli- 
cated in  the  military  movements.  Some  had 
indeed  been  seduced  by  their  early  attachments 
into  a  violation  of  their  neutrality,  but  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  the  villages,  absorbed  in  their 
quiet  occupations,  complied  with  every  demand 
which  was  made  upon  them,  except  that  of 
taking  an  unconditional  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
English.  They  surrendered  their  arms  and 
furnished  the  supplies  exacted  from  them,  by  the 
military  commanders.  Relying  upon  the  faith 
of  the  English,  and  conscious  of  no  guilt,  they 
suffered  the  tide  of  war  to  roll  past  their  peaceful 
communities,  but  took  no  part  in  its  tumults. 
Such  were  the  people  whose  destruction  was 
plotting  in  the  provincial  councils.  The  object 
of  the  hostile  invasion  was  seemingly  secured. 
All  opposition  had  ceased.  No  chaige  was 
■brought  against  the  harmless  Acadians ;  when 
secret  orders  were  given  to  the  troops  to  occupy 
their  villages,  convert  their  places  of  worship 
into  bamwkSy  and  prepare  to  force  them,  with- 
out warning,  from  their  cherished  homes,  to  be- 
come houseless  wanderers  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  people  speaking  an  un- 
known tonffiie,  and  despising  them  as  the  profes- 
sors of  an  idolatrous  creed. 

(To  1m  cootinued.)' 


Por  Friends*  RvTlew. 
AN  EPISTLE  TO  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Among  some  ancient  manuscripts  I  find  the 
following  epistle^;  of  the  writer  I  know  nothing, 
having  l^en  able  as  yet  to  find  no  mention  of 
him  in  the  Volumes  which  have  come  under  my 
notice.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  religious  experience,  and  the 
paper  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  is  the  fruit 
of  deep  concern  for  the  well  being  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  sententious,  weighty  epistle,  containing  solid 
instruction  applicable  to  our  own  times,  as  well 
as  to  those  in  which  it  was  written.  C. 

London,  the  5di  of  6th  mo.,  1730. 
Ho  Friends  in  Pennsylvania^  Maryland^  and 
the  several  Provinces  in  •America, 

Dear  Friendsr^ln  that  love  which  I  bear  to 
you,  and  all  them  that  the  Lord  has  graciously 
visited  in  those  countries  with  the  day  spring 
from  on  high,  I  do  hereby  salute  you  with  de- 
jiires  that  you  may  not  only  seek  to  know  that 
you  are  born  of  the  divine  nature,  but  that  yon 
may  also  grow  up  in  it.  So  you  may,  liko  the 
Pximitive  Christians,  be  complete  in  Him  who 
is  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers ;  and 
they  that  witoess  this,  will,  no  doubt,  show  forth 
the  natore  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  loving  their  enemies,  and  forgiving  injuries, 
and  doing  good  for  evil.  May  you  all  live 
according  to  His  holy  doctrine,  whose  followers 
you  profess  to  be»  that  so  you  may  be  as  so 


many  lights  and  way  marks  in  the  several  places 
where  your  lots  are  cast ;  and  as  it  is  so,  yoo 
may  be  instrumental  for  the  gaining  of  others  to 
the  truth.  The  prophet  saith  that  die  righteous 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteomsness,  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  I  believe  that  many 
have  been  very  much  won  upon  by  the  carefnl 
walking  and  good  conversation  of  many  of  oar 
pious  Friends. 

And  dear  friends,  I  tenderly  desire  that  you 
may  all  be  careful  to  keep  to  tfie  heavenly  sah 
in  yourselves,  and  then  it  will  naturaUy  Mlow, 
that  you  will  have  peace  one  with  another;  hot 
how  many,  for  want  of  keeping  to  this,  have 
given  way  to  a  quarrelsome  spirit,  and  have 
come  to  be  troublesome  in  the  church,  and  so 
have  given  an  ill  savor ;  but  I  very  much  desire 
that  you  may  carefully  guard  against  all  things 
that  may  tend  to  divide  you,  and  be  very  tender 
of  one  another's  reputations,  and  endeavoor  to 
discourage  all  tale-bearing  and  whispering  that 
may  tend  to  the  defaming  of  one  another ;  and 
where  any  Friends  are  cdled  to  suffer  for  refus- 
ing to  bear  arms  or  upholding  a  ministry  that 
they  cannot  own,  I  desire  that  they  may  snfier 
cheerfully,  for  there  is  great  reward  in  suflering 
for  the  truth's  sake. 

And  I  very  much  desire,  that  where  Friends 
are  sensible  that  any  are  in  danger  to  marry 
with  them  of  other  professions,  or  that  are  near 
of  kin,  that  they  may  endeavour  to  discourage 
such  things  eariy.  May  the  Lord  guide  you  in 
his  wisdom  and  counsel,  that  by  your  wise  and 
prudent  conduct,  you  may  be4nstrttmental  in  his 
hand  for  the  help  and  preservation  of  the  youth 
amongst  yon ;  and  as  many  Friends*  children 
have  been  greatly  hurt  through  being  brought  up 
too  high,  I  wish  that  you  may  be  careful  that  die 
high  mind  may  not  be  gratified  in  ihem,  for  the 
more  that  pride  is  gratified,  the  more  it  wants  to 
be  gratified :  the  best  way  to  conquer  that  which 
is  wrong,  is  not  at  all  to  gratify  it.  And  now, 
dear  friends,  as  the  Lord  has  greatly  blesni 
many  of  you  whose  b^innhdgs  were  but  sauJi, 
I  desire  that  you  may  daily  live  in  a  holy  sense 
of  his  kindness  and  mercy  every  way  extended 
to  you,  that  so  you  may  walk  humbly  before 
Him,  and  as  becomes  a  people  that  he  has 
favoured.  So  with  desires  that  you  may  live  ia 
heart  to  the  Lord ;  that  yoo  may  show  iorth  hs 
praise  and  glory  while  you  have  a  being  here, 
that  in  the  end  you  may  have  evidenee  of  hb 
favour  and  love,  I  remain  with  tme  love  to  yon, 
your  friend  and  brother  in  the  truth, 

Bknj.  Houoes. 

Pos/tseript-^ks  I  make  no  question  but  that 
many  of  our  good,  friends  have  enjoyed  gresi 
peace  from  the  Lord,  in  their  suffering  for  lefas- 
ing  to  bear  arms,  and  not  paying  to  support  a 
ministry  that  they  could  not  own»  I  desire  that 
^ou   may  be  zealously  concenled  to  maintain 
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Aese  great  branches  of  oar  testimony,  which  the 
Lord  has  called  you  to  bear  in  all  its  branches, 
that  he  that  blessed  the  house  of  Obed  Edom, 
and  all  that  app^tained  to  him,  may  bless  you 
and  your  families.    Farewell.  B.  H. 


INSANITY  IN  THE  HORSE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  animals  which  we 
have  subjuffated  possess  many  of  the  same 
mental  faculties  as  the  human  being — volition, 
memory,  attachment,  gratitude,  resentii^ent,  fear, 
and  hatred.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  plain 
and  manifest  display  of  these  principles  and  feel- 
ing in  our  quadruped  dependants  ?  The  simple 
possession  of  these  faculties  implies  that  they 
ma^  be  used  for  purposes  good  or  bad,  and  that, 
as  in  the  human  being,  they  may  be  deranged  or 
destroyed  by  a  multitude  of  causes  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  particularise.  In  the  quadruped 
Ba  in  the  biped,  the  lesion  or  destruction  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  brain  may  draw  aAer  it  the 
derangement,  or  disturbancCt  or  perversion  of  a 
certain  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  because 
the  mental  faculties,  and  good  as  well  as  bad 
properties  of  the  inferior  beings,  have  been  so 
lately  observed  and  acknowledged,  that  any 
donbt  on  this  point  can  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained. The  disordered  actions,  the  fury,  the 
caprices,  the'  vices,  and  more  particularly  the 
frenzy  and  total  abandonment  of  reason,  which 
are  occasionally  shown  by  the  brute,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  analogous  to  certain  acts  of  in* 
sanity  in  mau. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor  Rodet,  of 
Toulouse,  for  the  anecdotes  which  follow : — A 
horse,  seven  years  old,  was  remarkable  for  an 
habitual  air  of  stupidity,  and  a  peculiar  wander- 
ing expression  of  countenance.  When  he  saw 
anything  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to,  or 
beard  any  sudden  or  unusual  noise,  whether  it 
was  near  or  at  a  distance,  or  sometimes  when 
his  com  was  thrown  into  the  manger  without 
the  precaution  of  speaking  to  him  or  patting  him, 
he  was  frightened  to  an  almost  incredible  degree ; 
he  recoiled  precipitately,  every  limb  trembled, 
and  he  struggled  violently  to  escape.  After 
several  useless  efforts  to  get  away,  he  would 
MTork  himself  into  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  so 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him.  This 
state  of  excitement  was  followed  by  dreadful 
convulsions,  which  did  not  cease  until  he  had 
broken  his  halter,  or  otherwise  detached  himself 
from  his  trammels.  He  would  then  become 
calm,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  led  back  to  his 
stall :  nor  would  anything  more  be  seen  but  an 
almost  continual  inquietude,  and  a  wandering 
and  stupid  expression  of  countenance.  He  had 
belonged  to  a  brutal  soldier,  who  had  beaten  him 
shamefully,  and  before  which  time  he  had  been 
perfectly  quiet  and  tractable. 


A  Piedmentese .  officer  possessed  a  beautiful 
and  in  other  respects  servicable  mare,  but  which 
one  peculiarity  rendered  exceedingly  danger- 
ous^-that  was  a  decided  aversion  to  paper, 
which, she  recognised  the  moment  she  saw  it, 
and  even  in  the  dark  if  two  leaves  were  rubbed 
together.  The  effect  produced  by  the  sight  or 
sound  of  it  was  so  prompt  and  violent,  that  she 
several  times  unhorsed  her  rider.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  objects  that  would  terrify 
most  horses.  She  regarded  not  the  music  of  the 
band,  the  whistling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring  of 
the  cannon,  the  firing  of  the  bivouacs,  or  the  glit- 
tering of  arms.  The  confusion  and  noise  of  an 
engagement  made  no  impression  upon  her ;  the 
sight  of  no  other  white  object  affected  her.  No 
other  sound  was  regarded ;  but  the  view  or  the 
rustling  of  paper  roused  her  to  madness. 

A  mare  was  perfectly  manageable  and  be- 
trayed no  antipathy  to  the  human  being,  nor  to 
other  animals,  nor  to  horses,  except  they  were 
of  a  light-grey  colour;  but  the  moment  she  saw 
a  grey  horse,  she  mshed  towards  it,  and  attacked 
it  with  the  greatest  fury.  It  was  the  same  at  all 
times,  and  everywhere.  She  was  all  that  could 
be  wished  on  the  parade,  on  the  route,  in  the 
ranks,  in  action,  and  in  the  stable;  but  if  she 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grey  or  white  horse, 
she  rested  not  until  she  h^d  thrown  her  rider  or 
broken  her  halter,  and  then  she  rushed  on  her 
imagined  foe  with  the  greatest  fury.  She  gene- 
rally contrived  lo  seize  the  animal  by  the  head 
or  throat,  and  held  him  so  fast  that  she  would 
suffocate  him,  if  he  were  apt  promptly  released 
from  her  bite. 

Another  mare  exhibited  no  terror,  except  of 
white  inanimate  objects, as  white  mantles  or  coats, 
and  particularly  white  plumes.  She  would  fly  from 
them  if  she  could ;  but  if  she  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  she  would  rush  furiously  upon 
them,  strike  at  them  with  her  fore  feet,  and  tear 
them  with  her  teeth. 

These  instances  are  Weeted  from  various 
others,  because  they  approach  so  nearly  to  what 
would  be  termed  insanity  in  the  human  being. 
It  is  confined  to  one  object, — it  is  a  species  of 
monomania,  and  as  decided  insanity  as  ever  the 
biped  discovered.  One  of  these  horses,  tlie 
second,  was  by  long  and  kind  attention  divested 
of  this  insane  terror,  and  became  perfectly  quiet 
and  useful ;  but  the  other  three  bade  defiance  to 
all  means  of  cure,  and  to  coercion  among  the  rest. 
If  sufficient  attention  were  paid  to  the  subject, 
many  of  the  obstinate  caprices  and  inexplicable 
aversions  which  we  can  neither  conquer  nor 
change,  would  be  classed  under  the  term  insanity. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  analogy,  than 
that  which  sometimes  exists  between  the  insanity 
of  man  and  these  singularly  capricious  fancies  in 
animals.  7%e  subject  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Has  the  principle  of  hereditary  predisposition 
been  applied  to  any  of  these  anomalies  ? — You* 
ottantAe  Horse. 
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Oivmo  irp  ALL  fOSL 

In  Brttiflh  India,  when  a  native  receires  bap* 
tism,  and  pota  on  Christ,  he  loaes  his  all — his 
property,  his  friends,  his  eonnections-r-and  be- 
comes a  completely  isolated  being  in  the  niidat 
of  thousands.  A  young  man  in  the  institution 
of  the  London  Missionary  Socie^  of  Calcutta 
received  baptism.  From  his  position  in  society 
and  connections,  he  was  in  the  possession  of 
property  wortb  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  besides  being  the  only  mde 
heir  to  four  properties.  By  his  simple  act  of 
baptism  and  profession  of  Christ,  he  became  a 
complete  beggar,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
missionary.  The  day  before  his  baptism  he 
would  have  been  worshipped,  for  he  was  a 
Brahmin  of  the  highest  caste ;  but  the  day  after 
his  baptism,  not  one,  from  the  highest  servant  in 
the  house,  to  the  meanest,  would  have  done  him 
the  most  necessary  office;  and  these  are  the 
losses  to  which  our  native  Christians  are  ex- 
posed on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ 
Who  among  us  would  be  willing  to  give  up  as 
much  for  Christ?— S.  S.  Mvocate. 


M  it  caaoot  beieasooablydeaiedi  thatthesystea 
of  slavery,  with  its  attendant  evils  and  atrocitiei^ 
must  depend  apoo  the  omrket  for  the  piodnots 
arising  from  siava-labear,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
effort  to  turn  a  part  of  the  streaaii  of  oommerce  inio 
an  unpolluted  channel,  may  receive  tl^  needial 
patronage  and  enooufagement. 

As  this  sabjeot  haa  occupied  considecable  ^pace 
in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Review,  it  is  not 
thought  needfnl  to  introdnce  tl»  report  at  large; 
particutariy  as  we  understand  it  is  about  to  appear, 
with  some  nnimportant  omissions,  in  the  Nsn- 
Slaveholder. 
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Within  a  few  days,  the  Editor  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Managarsof 
the  Free  Produce  Association  of  Friends  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting.    Among  the  proceedings  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1847,  we  find  a  particular 
reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Society  against 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  enslaving  our  fellow  men ; 
and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for 
Safierings,  with  an  intimation  that  their  members 
should  be  pressingly  invited  to  a  deep  and  weighty 
•oonaideratioB  of  the  leaponsibility  that  rests  upon 
them,  and  cautioned  not  to  lend  their  inflnenoe  in 
any  way,  to  the  extension  or  support  of  the  slave 
power.    With  a  view  of  giving  a  practical  effect  to 
this  concern,  the  managers  have  promoted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  store,  in  which  the  articles  offered 
for  sale,  should  be  the  products  exclusively  of  free 
labour.    Of  the  opening  of  that  store,  by  Lindley 
M.  Hoag  and  George  Wood,  notice  has  already 
appeared  in  the  17th  number  of  this  Review.    To 
this  effort  to  supply  the  community,  as  far  as  their 
limited  means  will  allow,  with  those  articles  which 
are  usually  obtained  through  the  medium  of  shi- 
very, entirely  through  the  instrumentality  of  com. 
pensated  toil,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause  is  particularly  solicited.    This  store  is  not 
under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  their 
connection  with  it  extending  no  further  than  to 
know  that  it  is  properly  conducted. 


Notice  was  published  in  our  5th  number,  that 
our  friend  Thomas  Wellsy  had   been  liberated  by 
his  Monthly  and  Q<aarteriy  Meeting,  to  a  religioaa 
aervioe,  iaoluding  a  visit  to  the  remnaat  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  as  far  north  as  Caaada^aad  as  liar  east 
as,New  England;  and  in  the  42d nnaaber  we  in. 
sorted  a  notice  of  the  condition  of  several  Indian 
tribes  resident  in  the  state  of  New  YoHt,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  communications  of  the  above 
mentioned  Friend.    From  a  letter  dated  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  27th  of  las:  month,  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  still  engaged  in  the  service 
to  which  he  was  liberated ;  and  that  he  has  re- 
cently visited  two  bands  of  aborigines  on  Long 
Island,  one  on  Ithode  Island,  three  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  two  on  Cape  Cod.    To  maey  of  oar 
readers,  the  existence  of  these  soattered  renusaBta 
of  a  once  numerous  race,  is  probably  almoat  im- 
known.    It  is  hoped  that  some  future  nmnber  of 
the  Review  may  furnish  a  more  particular  aocoont 
of  these  isolated  bands.    It  is  satis£au;tory  to  find, 
that  in  addition  to  these  visits,  the  coloured  pec^le, 
and  those  outcasts  of  society,  tenants  of  priaona^ 
have  claimed  a  share  of  his  sympathy  and  eom* 
■liseration;    Onr  Divine  Maater  declared  tkat  hs 
oame  not  to  call  the  nghteoos  bnt  aioDers  to  n* 
pentanoe ;  and  there  are  few  eraploymenta  aieie 
congenial  to.  the  Christian  character,  than  U^t  ni 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  occupants  of  oor  priaoas 
and  penitentiaries  from  their  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation ;  and  to  allure  them,  by  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  into  the  paths 
of  rectitude. 


Died,— At  her  residence  in  this  city,  after  a  few 
hours  illness,  on  Seventh  day  last,  the  29th  nh^ 
Beulah,  wife  of  David  Comfort,  late  of  Byberrv, 
Pa.,  aged  75  years. 

.  At  her  resideeee,  in  Btemt  Holly,  oa  the 

39th  nit.,  Elizasbth  Csaft,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Craft,  a  valuable  minister  of  our  religioas 
society. 
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Jnm  Chuobrrt'i  Jouml. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  INFANT  CRETINS. 
(Conchidfld  from  pmga  710.) 

Dr.  Guggenbiihl  makes  a  wide  dietinction  be- 
tween cretinism  and  idiotism,  and  after  illus- 
trating his  ideas  on  the  subject  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  two  brothers  who  are  in  his  institution-* 
the  one  cretin*  the  other  idiot — ^he  proceeds 
thus:— 

*«  Cretinism  shows  itself  sometimes  in  the 
physical  development,  and  sometimes  in  the 
intellectual,  and  sometimes  in  both,  to  about  tiie 
same  degree.  It  is  always  accompanied  by 
some  great  defect  in  tiie  constitution ;  while  the 
Intellect  is,  nerertheiess,  capable  of  being  acted 
upon. 

**  Idiotism,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found  in 
a  beautiful,  well-proportioned  body.  It  is  occa- 
sioned, without  any  exception,  by  a  fault  in  the 
formation  of  the  brain — sometimes  too  larg&^ 
or  an  oiganization  of  it  which  excludes  the 
possibility  of  any  but  a  very  slight  degree  of 
cttUiFation. 

^  Anatomical  researches  on  the  bodies  of  cre- 
tins have  shown  that  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is 
almost  always  in  the  brain.  Sometimes  its  sub- 
stance differs  from  that  of  healthy  subjects  by 
being  too  hard  or  too  little ;  sometimes  it  is  wa- 
tery, and  sometimes  its  fibres  are  flat  and  small, 
as  in  animals.  Yet  a  cause  still  hidden  from 
us,  either  before  or  after  birth,  hinders  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  both  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  the  progress  of  the  child. 

*« Cretinism  is  ako  closely  allied  to  scrofula: 
the  symptoms  of  tiie  latter  being  often,  if  not 
always,  found  in  cretins,  and  the  same  remedies 
being  generally  good  for  both.  Goitres,  also, 
often  accompany  or  precede  it,  and  are  some- 
times enormous  in  ola  cretins.  Scrofula  is  fre- 
quent in  the  valleys,  very  fatal,  and  its  ^effects 
dreadful,  even  where  it  does  not  kill." 

Such,  then,  is  cretinism — a  disorder  which  is 
sometimes  brought  into  the  world  b^  the  unfor* 
tunate  child  at  its  birth,  and  which  m  that  case 
has  a  stronger  hold  over  the  constitution  than 
vhen  it  attacks  it  at  a  later  period ;  but  which  the 
oOenest  shows  itself  in  the  first  few  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  of  its  existence:  seldom  or 
never  after  the  age  of  seven  years ;  and  if  met  by 
a  change  of  air  and  diet,  by  strengthening  and 
exciting  remedies,  by  action  on  the  nerves,  the 
bones,  and  the  muscles,  can  be  stopped  short 
and  finally  cured,  if  taken  in  time  after  the  mo- 
ment when  it  first  manifests  itself,  and  if  the 
treatment  is  continued  long  enough :  and  which 
can  almost  always  be  modified:  thus  differing 
entirely  from  idiocy,  which  is  incurable  and  un- 
modifiable.  Cretins  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
disorder  never  live  longer  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  pass,  as  it  were,  at  once  from  childhood  to 
eld  age  in  their  appearance. 


They  are,  even  in  that  extreme  state  of  dis- 
gusting helf^essness,  the  objects  of  tenderness 
and  superstitious  revereQce  in  their  families; 
according  lo  the  beneficent  dispeasation  of  a 
meipiful  God,  ^bo  never  permits  a  want  in  the 
human  race  without  implanting  a  leeliog  in  the 
human  heart  which  is  to  lead  men  to  minister 
unto  it.  Their  heads  are  almost  invariably 
larger  than  those  of  other  men,  and  offer  some 
sii^ar  and  defective  forms,  through  which  one 
feature  runs  without  exception— the  depreesioa 
of  the  forehead.  Unfortunately,  those  prejudices 
which  exist  everywhere  amongst  the  poor,  hav^ 
hithertogreati V  hindered  all  anatomical  researches 
in  cretins,  and  rendered  the  study  of  the  cauHS 
of  cretinism  so  vague  and  tinsatisfactory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Uie  remedies  which 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  employed  witii  the  greatest 
success,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the  notiee 
and  use  of  the  scientific  world. 

They  are,  in  general,  the  same,  with  little  va* 
riation;  and  consist  in  electric  shocks  on  the 
head  and  on  the  feet,  given  during  sleep  or  in 
tiie  baUi,  where  generally  tiie  litde  patients  pro* 
nounce  their  first  distinct  words;  of  aromatic 
frictions  on  the  back,  witii  batiis  of  the  same ; 
of  preparations  of  steel,  bark ;  of  the  waters  of 
Wiet^g,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood ;  of 
cod-liver  oil ;  of  iodine ;  of  juglam  regia ;  of  a 
diet  composed  of  goats'  milk,  which  is  pecu* 
liariy  aromatic  on  the  mountains ;  of  meat,  some 
few  v^etables,  with  the  entire  exclusion  of  po- 
tatoes ;  but  above  all,  and  the  most  important, 
is  oontinued  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunshine— 
those  who  cannot  walk  being  laid  out  on  the 
grass  to  inhale  the  wholesome  breezes  of  that 
high,  pure  air  ;*  cold  baths  they  cannot  bear* 
Gymnastic  exercises,  which  require  the  daily 
use  of  every  muscle,  are  also  veiy  important,, 
and  excite  the  children  to  emulation  in  their 
feats ;  whilst  the  exercise  of  tiie  feculties  of  tiie 
mind  are  equally  carried  on  in  mental  gymnas- 
ties,  according  to  the  powers  of  each  little  scho- 
lar. Music  has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  aid, 
soothing,  interesting,  and  refining ;  and  we  can 
bear  witness  ourselves  to  the  thriUiBg  effect  of 
the  voices  of  the  happy  littie  group,  who  sang 
to  us  in  their  infantine  manner  the  piaises  irf 
their  God.  Few  persons,  we  think,  could  have 
restrained  their  tears  while  listening  td  that  infant 
choir,  and  reflecting  tiiat  but  for  the  Christian 
love  which  has  watched  ov^  them,  their  voices 
m^ht  still  have  uttered  notiuQg  bnt  groans, 
and  their  souls  rttnained  ignorant  of  God  their 
Maker. 

Let  ns  now  tnm  to  the  difficult  question— 


*  Messrs.  Schoblu  and  Buzzorini  have  shown  by 
their  experiments,  that  the  human  lungs  absorb  in  the 
mountain  air  a  much  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  than 
in  the  plain ;  for  which  reason  the  nervous  system  is 
more  active,  animal  heat  is  stronger,  and  the  nourish- 
ment given  to  the  body  oiore  abundant. 
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^hat  art  the  causes  of  cretinism  ?  and  set  forth 
the  various  suppositions  which  have  been  given 
down  to  the  present  day. 

From  aH^  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  6og- 
genbUhl  himself,  and  collected  by  him  from 
others,  from  those  also  published  by  the  different 
societies  which  have  examined  into  it,  there 
seems  to  remain  no  doubt  that  it  arises  from 
local  causes  affecting  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  children  are  bom  or  live.  That  it 
is  necessarily  hereditary,  docs  not  appear ;  for 
children  of  parents  half  cretin,  or  with  some 
^igns  of  the  aisease,  o(\en  escape ;  whereas  very 
lively  and  healthy  persons  oilen  have  cretin 
ehildren,  when  living  in  a  close,  steamy  air,  in 
valleys  where  there  is  not  a  thorough  renewing 
of  the  air,  or  where  stagnant  vapours  remain  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  by  the  waters  coming  down 
from  the  heiglits,  and  being  held  in  by  a  ledge 
of  rocks  or  a  belt  of  trees.  We  must  add  also 
the  want  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  the  ha- 
bitations, which  are  but  too  often  devoid  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  windows,  and  which  are 
generally  ornamented  in  front  by  a  large  dung- 
hill, surrounded  by  a  pool  of  infectious  water, 
from  which  emanations  exhale  which  must  ne- 
cessarily form  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
interior  of  the  dwellings.  Want  of  cleanliness 
in  their  persons  also— 4he  use  of  fresh  water  be- 
ing no  part  of  their  education ;  and  lastly,  the 
miserable  food  that  the  peasants  in  general  live 
upon,  consisting  of  salt  meat  at  times,  black 
bread,  hard  cheese,  and  potatoes. 

What  seems  to  justify  this  theory  is,  that 
along  with  the  advancement  of  civilization,  ^the 
consequence  of  long  peace,)  of  much  travellmg, 
of  money  flowing  into  places  which  formerly 
were  never  visited  by  strangers ;  in  consequence 
also  of  the  progress  made  in  comfort  in  the 
houses,  of  cleanliness  in  particular,  (partially  in- 
troduced,^ of  drainage,  of  better  roads,  &c.,  it  is 
certain  tnat  the  very  most  disgusting  form  of 
cretinism  has  nearly  disappeared.  Those  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  could  neither  move,  speak, 
nor  show  any  sign  of  humanity,  except  in  its 
most  degraded  form,  are  scarcely  now  to  be  met 
with.  Such  were  those  frightful  objects  which 
the  French  soldiers  fired  at  on  their  first  entrance 
into  Switzerland,  not  from  cruelty,  but  from  tlie 
horror  with  which  they  inspired  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  also  at  the  same  time  become 
more  active,  laborious,  and  sober  by  their  inter- 
course with  other  countries  ;*  and  the  great  fa- 
cilities of  land  and  water  carriage  have  intro- 


*  It  18  ft  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  the  route  into 
Italy  by  the  Simplon,  the  number  of  such  wretched 
beings  has  much  diminished  all  through  the  Valais. 
Only  since  then,  the  banking  up  of  the  Rhone  has  taken 
place,  and  is  still  prosecuted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
canton,  by  which  the  marshes,  which  formerly  were 
under  water  on  each  side  of  the  river,  are  drained,  and 
formed  into  a  fertile  and  salubrious  country. 


duced  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  and  finbsu- 
tuted  a  much  more  wholesome  vpecies  of  food 
than,  the  indigestible  cheeses,  curds,  salt  pork, 
and  greasy  bacon,  which  before  ccmstitoted  their 
only  nourishment. 

Formerly,  also,  cretins  but  a  step  remoTed 
from  the  state  we  have  described  were  unfortu- 
nately permitted  by  the  andiorities  to  intermarry, 
and  thus  became  the  parents  of  wretches  jet 
more  unhappy  than  themselves.  Now,  1oa^ 
riages  amongst  near  relations,  especially  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  disorder,  are  much  dis- 
couraged, as  being  fatal  to  the  health  of  their 
children.  We  may  therefore  hope  that,  if  do 
great  pressure  of  misery  should  fall  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Alpine  valleys,  every  succeeding 
year  may  bring  amongst  them  some  of  those 
habits  which  are  the  best  preventiTes  of  soo- 
fula,  goitre,  and  cretinism. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Abendberg. 
There  have  been  founded  two  other  hospices  in 
imitation  of  it-»the  one  in  Wnrtemburg,  by  i 
few  Christian  friends  associated  together,  and 
which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Riisch; 
the  other  in  Saxony,  formed  by  the  nnweaiied 
efforts  of  Dr.  Cams,  physician  to  the  king. 
In  Austria,  researches  are  making  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Baron  de  Funcbterale 
ben,  but  no  establishment  has  yet  been  made; 
and  through  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  inquiries 
are  going  on  by  the  great  Russian  occulist,  Pinf- 
off,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  science. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  also  has  taken  up  the 
subject  with  royal  munificence,  and  ordered  \\ 
investigation  of"^  every  parish  throughout  his  do- 
minions, which  has  been  now  at  work  for  many 
months,  and  the  report  of  which  is  expected  to 
be  published  speedily. 

Dr.  GuggenbUh^s  second  report,  as  yet  ody 
published  in  German,  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  of  affection  and  eocoo- 
ragement,  addressed  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  by  men  of  science,  learning,  philaii- 
thropy,  and  Christian  principle,  many  of  whoa 
havO  visited  the  Abendbei^,  and  give  their  wit- 
ness to  its  success.  They  are  in  some  instances 
accompanied  by  the  diplomas  of  different  learned 
societies. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  our  humble  tribute lo 
the  beauty  and  the  importance  of  Dr.  Gugges- 
bUhl's  bold  undertaking  in  a  medical,  a  scieotifie, 
a  philanthropic,  a  political,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
Christian  point  of  view ;  and  we  can  fearlessly 
call  on  all  those  in  our  own  happy  land,  where 
cretinism  and  goitres  are  unknown,  to  whom  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind  is  doii 
to  come  forward  with  the  abundant  riches  with 
which  prosperity  and  commerce  have  blessed 
us,  so  different  from  the  scanty  resources  of  poor 
revolutionized  Switzerland,  and  help  one  of  tlK 
noblest  and  the  most  unselfish  enterprises  that 
the  age  can  boast  of. 

Jjot  not  his  confidence  in  the  sympathy  aad 
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tbe  assistance  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every 
country  be  disappointed,  but  let  those  who  are 
unscathed  by  such  afflictions  build  here  an  altar 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  !* 

Prom  ttie  Nev  Eoglmnd  Fanner. 

BENEVOLENCE  IN  BIRD&-THEIR    USEFUL- 
NESS. 

While  residing  in  Lancaster  a  few  years  since* 
ive  were  locat^  near  the   river  which  runs 
through  the  town,  whose  banks  and  intervals  are 
ornamented  with  numerous  fine  elms  and  other 
trees,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  this 
pleasant  village;  in  these  trees  the  birds  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers  and  rear  tlieir  young»    A 
gigantic  elm,  the  admiration  of  travellers  and  tbe 
pride  of  the  village,  threw  oat  its  wide  spreading 
branches  over  the  cottage  in  which  we  dwelt, 
and  while  it  shielded  us  from  the  scorching  sun, 
afforded  in  its  ample  head  (a  forest  almost  in 
itself)  a  secure  retreat  for  a  great  variety  of 
birds,  whose  movements  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment for  the  family.    Among  these  birds  was  a 
pair  of  crow  black-birds,  who  bad  selected  the 
fork  of  a  partly  decayed  limb,  very  high  in  the 
tree,  as  a  place  to  buUd  their  nest  and  rear  their 
young.     Having  in  my  juvenile  days  some  pre- 
judice against  this  bird,  as  I  was  taught  that  with 
the  crow  it  would  dig  up  the  newly  sprouted 
corn,  and  commit  sundry  other  depredations, 
I  viewed  them  with  a  suspicious  eye  as  I  saw 
them  in  company  from  day  to  day  upon  my 
newly  planted  grounds,  busily  engaged  in  help- 
ing themselves  to  what  they  liked  best.    I  satis- 
fi^  myself  soon,  however,  that  they  had  been 
vilely  slandered,  and  that  they  were  friends  and 
not  enemies :  it  was  evident  they  were  clearing 
my  grounds  of  grubs  and  worms  at  a,  great  rate. 
They  soon  found  that  I  was  no  enemy  to  them, 
and  consequently  became  quite  tame  and  familiar, 
following  the  plough  or  harrow  with  nearly  as 
much  confidence  as  the  domestic  fowls.    It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  good  state  of  feeling 
among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
tree,  eonsisting  as  they  did  of  so  many  families, 
embracing  the  robin,  blue-bird,  sparrow,  goldeu 
robin,  and  a  variety  of  others,  and  things  seemed 
to  prosper  among  them  and  go  on  well,  until  the 
night  before  the  election,  (a  fatal  day  to  the 
feathered  tribd:^  during  that  night  there  was  a 
very  high  wind:  early  in  the  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  an  unusual  clamor  among  the  birds, 
and  rose  to  asceruin  the  cause  ;— 1  found  that  the 
decayed  limb  on  the  fork  of  which  was  thecrow- 
black-lfird*s  nest,  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
wind,  and   the  nest  and  contents  (five  young 
ones)  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  that  four  of 
them  were  dead  or  dying.    The  surviving  one 

*  A  large  number  of  the  children  admitted  are  very 
poor,  and  many  pay  nothing,  the  benevolence  of  the 
founder  preventing  his  turning  them  away  from  his 
door. 


was  nearly  fledged,  and  could  fly  a  little.  I 
picked  iiup  from  the  grass  and  placed  it  in^ 
secure  situation,  supposing  the  distressed  parents 
would  take  care  of  it.  The  old  ones  continued 
their  clamor  all  the  morning,  which,  with  the 
sympathizing  cries  of  the  other  birds,  formed  a 
melancholy  concert. 

While  the  black-birds  had  perched  upon  a 
neighbour  tree  near  the  road,  still  giving  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  a  boy  passed  with  his  gun,  fired, 
and  brought  them  both  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
them  away  in  triumph :  luckily  for  the  boy,  I 
did  not  witness  the  barbarous  deed,  but  it  was 
noted  by  one  of  the  fetmily  and  soon  reported  to 
me.     As  I  had  become  somewhat  interested  in 
the  unfortnnate  orphan,  I  proposed  to  my  chil- 
dren that  they  should  feed  it  with  worms  unUl  it 
could  take  care  of  itself,  and  accordingly  placed 
it  in  a  pen  under  the  tree  and  relumed  to  my 
work  near  by.    It  was  not  long  before  I  heard 
from  the  young  bird  its  peculiar  note  which  it 
uttered  when  its  parent  brought  food,  and  on 
looking  up,  saw  that  it  had  hopped  up  on  to  a 
joint  to  which  the  board  fence  was  fastened,  and 
to  my  great  delight  and  surprise,  beheld  a  blue- 
bird in  the  act  of  feeding  iU    That  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  scripture  flashed  upon  my  mind^'*  Are 
not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthii^  ?   and 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God."     My 
curiosity  was  now  raised  to  see  what  would  be 
the  issue,  and  I  soon  found  that  any  further  care 
on  my  part  would  be  superfluous,  for  the  young 
chap  had  fallen  into  better  hands.    It  was  with 
the  deepest  interest  I  watched  the  movement  of 
this  devoted  pair  of  blue-birds  to  tlieir  adopted 
one,  for  it  appeared  that  both  male  and  female 
had  taken   part  in  this  work   of  disinterested 
benevolence,  and  devoted  themselves  with  unre- 
mitting attention  to  its  wants,  until  it  was  able  to 
take  care  of  iiselt    For  a  couple  of  days  it 
remained  near  the  spot  where  I  first  saw  the 
birds  feeding  it,  and  being  near  a  window,  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  how  thirigs  went  on 
between  them.     It  appeared  that  the  young  one 
kept  his  benefactors  pretty  busy ;  for  their  inces- 
sant labours  could  hardly  satisfy  the  young  gor- 
mandiier,  as,  upon  an  estimate    af\er    maeh 
attention,  he  received  a  portion  of  food  every 
two  and  a  half  minutes  during  the  day,  which 
appeared  to  consist  of  worms  and  grubs.    The 
black-bird  probably  weighed  twice  as  much  as 
both  blue-birds,  and  when  it  opened  its  capacious 
mouth  to  receive  the  food,  it  seemed  as  though 
its  kind  friends  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  swallowed  whole.    The  blue-birds   ap- 
peared alternately  with  the  food,  and  lit  down  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  bird  on  the  fence,  and 
viewed  with  apparent  astonishment  flie  extended 
mouth  of  the  young  one  for  a  second,  then 
hopping  up  deposited  the  food,  then  as  quick 
back  to  the  first  position,  regarding  for  another 
second  wiUi  marks  of  satisfaction  the  object  of 
I  charity,  and  then  away  for  a  new  supply. 
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In  a  few  dajt  the  yonng  bird  foond  the  use 
of  its  wioga,  and  was  followed  from  tree  to  tree 
«pon  the  premises  by  its  faithful  providers,  for 
nearly  a  week :  it  had  by  that  time  learned  to 
find  its  own  food ;  and  soon  it  fell  in  company 
with  some  of  its  own  kith  and  kin,  and  i  could 
reco^ize  it  no  more.  Whether  it  ever  returned 
to  express  its  gratitode  to  its  foster  parents,  we 
have  never  learned. 

Many  of  my  neighbours  could  testify  to  the 
above  facts,  as  some  of  them,  called  daily  to  see 
for  themselves.  , 

J.  Bbsck. 


For  PriMMla*  Aavlev. 
LIFE— ANIMAL  HEAT. 

In  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  enquiry, 
there  is  nothing  more  completely  inexplicable — 
that  more  entirely  baffles  the  researches  of  the 
keenest  intellect,  than  the  phenomenon  of  life — 
either  vegetable  or  animal.  While  we  laugh  at 
the  logic  of  De3carte8,  who  fancied  that  he 
could  prove  his  existence  from  the  fact  that  he 
thought— co^o,  ergo  sum — as   if  he  did  not 
substantially  beg  as  important  a  question  as  that 
which  he  attempted  to  prove — we  must  also 
smile  at  every  effort  to  define  in  terms,  what  is 
life.    We  are  told  in  mechanics,  and  we  know 
it  is  true,  that  motion  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  application  of  an  adequate  force.    PJow 
growth  presupposes  motipn,  and  we  perceive 
motion   produced  in  the  se^d — in  the  germ, 
when  it  starts  into  life,  without  any  external  mo- 
tive power.  The  seed  appears  to  possess,  inherent 
In  itself,  what  has  been  sometimes  termed,  a 
force  in  a  state  of  rest — a  source  of  growth — a 
potentiality  of  increase,  which  we  speak  of  as 
the  vital  force,  or  vis  vita — vitality.    So  with 
regard  to  the  blood  in  animals.    This  the  scrip- 
tures declare,  is  the  life.      It   possesses  the 
principle  of  vitality,  infused  into  it  by  the  Cre- 
ator, and  acts  in  a  manner  totally  inexplicable 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  laws.    Its  action, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  are  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  this  subject :  I  know 
my  incompetency  to  do  so* 

Animal  heat  affords  another  question  for  deep 
reflection,  and  the  phenomena  connected  with 
it,  are  exceedinglj'  curious* 


^  -        ^.  „.  hiirdly 

observed  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  m 

celebrated  of  living  chemists,  and  that  the  re^ 
suits  of  his  experiments  have  enabled  him  to 
throw  before  the  world  much  useful  information. 

Z. 

The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that 
in  all  climates,  in  the  temperate  zones  as  well  as 
at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  temperature  of 


the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  ecnnmonly 
called  warm-blooded  animds,  is  invariably  the 
same;  yet  how  different  are  the  eiroomstances 
under  which  they  live ! 

The  animal  body  is  a  heated  mass,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  surrounding  objects  as 
any  other  heated  mass.  It  receives  heat  when 
the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses  heat 
when  they  are  colder  than  itself. 

We  know  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  increases 
with  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  heated  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium ;  that  is,  ^e  colder  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, the  shorter  the  time  required  for  the  cool- 
ing of  the  heated  body. 

How  unequal,  then,  must  be  the  loss  of  heat 
in  a  man  at  Palermo,  where  the  external  tem- 
perature is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  polar  regions,  where  the  external  tempera- 
ture is  from  70**  to  90*  lower. 

Y^  notwithstanding  this  extremely  nneqaal 
loss  of  heat,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  circle,  has  a 
temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  native  of  the 
soum,  who  lives  in  so  different  a  medium. 

This  fact,  when  its  true  significance  is  per- 
ceived, proves  that  the  heat  given  off  to  the  sur- 
rounding medium  is  restored  within  the  body 
with  great  rapidity.  This  compensation  takes 
place  more  rapidly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  at 
the  pole  than  at  the  equator. 

Now,  in  different  climates  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  introduced  into  the  system  of  respiration, 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  extern 
nal  air ;  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  in- 
creases with  the  loss  of  heat  by  external  cooling, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  neces- 
sary to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  the  heat  lost 
by  cooling,  is  effected  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspined  oxygen, 
which  combine  togetlier.  To  make  use  of  a 
familiar,  but  not  on  that  account  a  less  just  ilhis- 
tration,  the  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  as 
a  furnace,  which  we  supply  with  fuel.  It  sig- 
nifies nothing  what  intermediate  forms  food  may 
assume,  what  changes  it  may  undergo  in  the 
body,  the  last  change  is  uniformly  the  conversion 
of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  of  its  hjdro- 
ircn  into  water.  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  must  vary 
the  supply  of  fuel  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  that  is,  according  to  the  snpfAj  of 
oxygen. 

In  the  animal  body  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  with 
a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  we  obtain  the  heal 
Itiven  out  during  its  oxidation  or  combastioD. 
In  winter,  when  we  take  exercise  in  a  eoM 
atmosphere,  and  when,  consequendy,  the  amount 
of  inspired  oxygen  increases,  the  necessity  for 
food  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases 
in  the  same  ratio ;  and  by  gratifying  the  appe* 
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tile  thus  ezeited,  we  obtain  the  most  efficient 
protectkm  agaioflt  the  most  piereinff  cold.  A 
starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  animals  of  prey  in  the 
arctic  regions,  far  exceed  in  voracity  those  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air,  which 
incessantly  strrves  to  consame  the  body,  urges 
man  to  laborious  efforts  in  order  to  furnish  the 
means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  the  necessity  of  labour  to  provide  food 
is  far  less  urgent. 

Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a 
certain  amount  of  food.  The  more  warmly  we 
are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes  the  appetite 
for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  am) 
consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied 
by  the  food,  is  diminished.     ^ 

If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage 
tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoy- 
edes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume 
ten  pounds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps,  a  dozen  of 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  as  warmly 
clad  travellers  have  related  with  astonishment 
of  these  people  1  We  should,  then,  also  be  able 
to  take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train  oil 
without  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  these  substances  would  only  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  external 
temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies. 

According  to  the  preceding  expositions,  the 
quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
respirations,  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

No  isolated  fact,  apparently  opposed  to  this 
statement,  can  affect  the  truth  of  this  natural 
law.  Without  temporary  or  permanent  injury 
to  health,  the  Neapolitan  cannot  take  more 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  shape  of  food  than 
he  expires  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and  the 
Esquimaux  cannot  expire  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen  than  he  takes  into  the  system  as  food, 
unless  in  a  state  of  disease  or  of  starvation. 
liOt'  us  examine  these  states  a  litde  more 
closely. 

The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret 
the  disappearance  of  his  appetite,  previously  a 
aoQTce  of  frequently  recurring  enjoyment;  and 
he  succeeds  by  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper  and 
the  most  powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  him- 
self to  take  as  much  food  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  eat  at  home.  But  the  whole  of  the  carbon 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  is  not  con- 
sumed ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  too  high, 
and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active 
exercise,  and  thus  to  proportion  the  waste  to  the 
amount  of  food  taken ;  disease  of  some  kind, 
therefore,  ensues. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  sends  her  sick, 
whose    diseased    digestive  organs    have  in  a 


greater  or  less  degree  lost  the  power  of  bringing 
the  food  into  that  state  in  which  it  is  best 
adapted  for  oxidation,  and  therefore,  furnish  less 
resistance  to  the  oxidising  agency  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  is  required  in  their  native  climate,  to 
southern  regions,  where  the  amount  of  inspired 
oxygen  is  diminished  in  so  great  a  proportion ; 
and  the  result,  an  improvement  in  the  healdi,  is 
obvious.  The  diseased  organs  of  digestion  have 
stifficient  power  to  place  the  diminished  amount 
of  food  in  equilibrium  with  the  inspired  oxygen  ; 
in  the  colder  climate,  the  organs  of  respiration 
themselves  would  have  been  consumed  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  resistance  to  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 


For  Friends*  Reriev. 

HOUSE  OF  BEFU<3E  FOtl  COLOURED  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENTS. 

In  the  19th  number  of  this  Review  a  brief 
notice  was  given  of  the  Twentieth  Annnal  Re- 
port of  the  Philadelphia  House  ef  Refuge.  This 
institution  was  brought  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deep-seated  conviction,  in  the  minds 
of  some  philanthropic  citizens,  of  the  deleterious 
consequences  necessarily  resulting  from  confining 
juvenile  offenders  in  the  public  prisons,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  contaminating  influence 
and  vicious  tuition  of  experienced  and  hardened 
transgressors.  A  public  meeting  was  convened 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  when 
it  was  determined  to  form  a  House  of  Refuge ; 
and  means  were  adopted  for  procuring  an  act  of 
incorporation,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  funds. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  speedily  granted, 
and  the  funds  obtained  from  private  subscriptions 
and  legislative  appropriations,  enabled  the  ma- 
nagers to  proceed  upon  a  limited  scale;  and 
near  the  end  of  the  year  1828,  the  house  was 
formally  opened,  and  the  first  inmate  admitted* 

The  object,  the. plan  and  the  result,  are  briefiv 
indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  aa  ad* 
dress,  on  an  occasion  to  be  hereaHer  explained. 

**The  question  was  frequently  asked,^Whal 
do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  the  House  of 
Refuge?*  The  answer  was:  «We  expect  to 
employ  the  idle,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
reform  the  depraved,  to  relieve  the  wretched, 
and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  virtuoos  society.' 
And — '  What  are  the  means  by  which  you  pro- 
pose to  arrive  at  the  desired  end  ?*  *By  a  firmt 
kipd,  and  parental  discipline;  by  gaining  the 
confidence  and  winning  the  affections  of  the 
pupil ;  by  convincing  him  that  his  respectability, 
his  usefulness,  and  happiness  are  the  objects  of 
all  our  endeavours ;  by  impressing  on  his  mind, 
with  constant  and  zealous  care,  the  important 
truth,  that  the  path  of  duty  is  also  the  path  of 
happiness;  that  integrity  and  industry  lead  to 
independence  and  honourt  whilst  depravity  and 
idleness  bring  disgrace,  poverty,  and  punishment '; 
'  that  reformation  is  never  bopelessy  nor  sincere 
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endeavours  ever  unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer 
may  at  length  return  after  all  his  errors ;  and  that 
he  who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above, 
shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before 
him.*  Above  all,  by  using  every  effort  to  im- 
plant in  the  youthful  heart  the  principles  of  piety 
and  religion.'  Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  a  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a  prison ;  that  its 
object  is  to  «ave,  not  to  punish. 

'*  It  was  soon  apparent  that  additional  accom* 
modations  were  absolutely  necessary.  They 
could  only  be  provided  by  borrowing  the  required 
funds.  To  leave  the  Institution  in  its  ctrcum" 
scribed  condition,  was,  in  effect,  to  allow  it  to  be 
comparatively  useless,  and  the  managers^  feeling 
that  they  could  rely  for  aid  on  the  generous 
sympathies  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  commu- 
nity, determined  to  proceed  in  erecting  the  ad- 
ditional buildings  that  were  needed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exercise  an  exact  economy,  that  a 
fund  should  be  provided  that  would  eventually 
enable  the  Board  to  dischai^e  the  debt  which 
was  incurred.  This  has  happily  at  length  been 
accomplished. 

''  The  House  of  Refuge  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment Upwards  of  2250  young  persons 
have  enjoyed  its  advanta^^,  and  we  can  now 
speak  from  experience.  We  can  see  those  who 
were  formerly  inmates  of  the  Refuge,  pursuing 
a  career  alike  creditable  to  themselves,  and  useful 
lo  the  public — contributing  by  their  enterprise 
and  industry  both  to  their  own  honourable  ad- 
vancement, and  to  Uie  general  prosperity. 

^  Whilst  we  have  so  much  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  exertions 
which  were  made,  there  was  one  cause  of  deep 
regret — that  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
managers  did  not  warrant  the  outlay  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
coloured  children.  Though  the  measure  was 
unavoidably  postponed,  it  was  always  kept  in 
view,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  from  time 
to  time  invited  to  it.  In  the  Annual  Report  for 
I343,  the  Board  presented  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
again  called  to  it  in  that  for  1845.  In  January , 
1846,  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  requesting  the  appointment  of 
^  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
iSociety  on  tlie  best  means  of  establishing  a 
Refoge  for  coloured  children.  After  a  confer- 
ence, tlie  board  of  managers,  on  the  third  of 
March,  1846,  adopted  a  resolution,  pledging  the 
Institution  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  erection  of  a  Refoge  for 
coloured  children,  provided  a  similar  sum  should, 
within  one  year  from  that  time,  be  contributed 
by  private  subscription,  and  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Refuge. 

'*0n  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  friendly  to  the  object  in  view,  was  con- 
vened at  the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the 


establishment  of  a  Refuge  for  Coloured  Childrm 
cordially  approved  of,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  make  collections. 

u  About  16,000  dollars  have  been  subscribed ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  paid.  Not- 
withstanding this  sum  fell  so  far  below  that  an- 
ticipated, so  pressing  appeared  the  necessity  of 
making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  coloured 
youth  of  our  Slate,  that  the  managers  determined 
to  proceed.  They  believed  that  the  measure 
would  be  approved  by  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
be  sustained  by  their  liberality.'* 

A  lot  of  about  eleven  acres,  as  mentioned  in 
our  report  at  page  207,  was  purchased,  on  which 
die  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  coloured  delin- 
quents has  been  commenced.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  last  month,  on  which  oe- 
casion  an  address,  froin  which  the  preceding 
extracts  were  made,  was  delivered  by  James  J. 
Barclay,  A.  M.»  Secretory  of  the  Institution. 

AAer  menUoning  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone,  Uie  speaker  proceeded :  ^'  The  fostering 
aid  of  the  public  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  an  under- 
taking in  which  all  are  interested ;  for  iu  benefits 
will  be  as  extensive  as  the  boundaries  of  our 
commonwealth— and  your  bounty  will  be  twice 
blessed.  It  will  bless  «'him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes."  The  appeal  is  made  for  the  neg- 
lected outcaet,  for  the  helpless  child  of  sorrow 
and  of  misery ;  for  the  wretched  youth,  corrupted 
by  pernicious  example,  and  unholy  counsels;  for 
those  who  have  strong  claims  upon  your  sym- 
pathy, and  who  look  to  you  for  protection  and 
relief  f  who  ask  you  to  shield  them  from  the 
terrible  consequences  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
degradation  and  infamy.  You  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  noblest  feelings  of 
your  nature,  the  roost  generous  emotions  of 
your,  hearts.  Embrace  it,  and  give  comfort, 
respectability,  and  the  means  of  future  usefulness 
and  support,  to  those  who  have  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  forsake  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  who 
have  been  tempted  to  tread,  for  a  while,  in  those 
of  sin.  Snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning! 
Bring  the  wanderer  back  tQ  the  fold. 

**  Our  object  is  to  prepare  those  placed  under 
our  care,  by  proper  education,  to  discharge  faith- 
fully the  duties  incident  to  the  station  in  life  in 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  place  them,  and  to 
bring  them  up  in  his  fear  and  admonition.  Such 
is  the  design  of  the  asylum  now  in  the  course 
of  erection.  To  carry  out  that  design,  the  best 
exertions  of  the  Board  of  Managers  will  be 
steadily  and  perseveringly  directed.'*  L. 


For  FriendB*  Review, 
PRACTICAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  following  paragraph  is  cut  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Enquirer  of  this  day.  I  have  00 
means  of  ascertaining  its  correctness,  but  the 
writer  appears  to  have  had  good  authority  ibr 
his  statement.     More  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
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freely  giveo  in  the  period  of  a  few  months  for 
the  porpoee  stated  below,  certainly  speak  loudly 
for  the  true  Christian  beneTolence  of  oar  trans- 
atlantic friends.  A. 

Sth  mo.  1st. 

**  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England  have  contributed,  according  to  a  schedule 
of  Uie  receipts  and  disbursemente  of  the  Dublin 
committee,  the  munificent  sum  of  ^8200,600, 
exclusive  of  donations  of  wearing  apparel,  for  the 
relief  of  Iri«h  distress.*' 


DEATH'S  VISITS  TO  THE  VILLAGE. 

Death  came  upon  the  village ;  it  was  in  the 
sPEiNo;  the  fresh  leaves  were  budding  forth, 
and  the  snowdrops  were  peeping  out  of  the 
ground.  He  went  into  the  thatched  cottage  b^ 
the  ash  tree,  where  sat  old  Roger  Gou^h  ia  his 
arm-chair,  with  his  brow  wrinkled^  and  his  hair 
white  as  flax.  Roger  was  taken  with  the  cramp 
In  his  stomach,  and  soon  ceased  to  breathe. 
««The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  and 
ten  J  and  if  by  reason  of  ^ren^h  they  be  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sor- 
row 5  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away,*' 
Psa.  xc.  10. 

The  wheelwright's  wife  sat  with  her  baby, 
her  first-born,  in  her  lap.  It  smiled  as  it  lay 
asleep,  and  breathed  softly.  The  mother  went 
OD  mending  stockings,  every  now  and  then 
casting  a  fond  look  at  her  little  treasure.  That 
day  week  its  gentle  spirit  departed,  leaving  its 
fond  parents  half  heart-broken.  How  uncertain 
is  human  life!  '*It  is  even  a  vapour;  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanishcth 
away,"  James  iv.  14. 

Death  went  down  the  village  in  the  summer  ; 
the  heavens  were  bright  with  sunbeams^  and 
the  earth  seemed  to  smile;  the  gardens  were 
in  their  glory,  and  the  merry  haymakers  were 
busy  in  the  fields.  The  sexton's  son  had  lopg 
been  ailing,  and  all  agreed  that  he  could  never 
struggle  through  the  winter.  The  red  tinge  on 
his  cheek  was  not  of  a  healthy  hue ;  consump- 
tion had  marked  him  for  (he  grave.  He  had 
taken  to  his  bed  a  fortnight,  when  his  head  fell 
back  gently  on  his  pillow,  and  he  went  off  like 
an  imant  going  to  sleep.  ^*As  for  man,  his 
days  are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it 
no  more,"  Psa.  ciii.  15,  16. 

Butcher  Hancocks  was  the  strongest  man  in 
the  parish.  His  chest  was  broad^  his  arms 
sinewy  and  strong,  and  his  frame  bulky  and 
well  knit  together.  ^  As  hearty  as  Hancocks," 
was  a  common  saying.  No  matter!  sickness 
soon  robs  the  stoutest  of  his  strength,  and  pulls 
down  the  tallest  man  to  the  ground.  The  fever 
fastened  upon  him,  so  that  one  hour  he  raged 
with  heat  and  thirsti  and  ,the  next  his  teeth 


chattered  with  cold:    the  strong    man    sooa 
bowed  before  the  stroke  of  Death. 

Death  crossed  the  village  in  the  autumn  ;  the 
orchard  trees  were  bending  beneath  their  load, 
the  sickle  was  at  work  among  the  wheat,  and 
the  scythe  was  sweeping  down  the  barley. 
Never  was  known  a  more  abundant  year* 
Farmer  Blount  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  was  in 
the  corn-field  with  the  reapers  when  be  sud^ 
denly  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  qaid  that  he 
was  atruck  by  the  sun,  and  others  that  it  was  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  Farmer 
Blount  never  spoke  after.  Truly  may  each  of 
us  say,  <<  There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death,"  1  Sam.  xz»  3. 

Widow  Edwards  lived  in  the  abed,  at  the 
back  of  the  pound.  It  was  a  wretched  habi* 
tation ;  but  the  poor  cannot  choose  their  dwell- 
ing places.  The  aged  widow  had  wrestled  hard 
with  poverty :  her  bits  and  drops  were  few  and 
far  between.  Her  son,  who  ought  to  have  beeo 
a  staff  for  her  old  age  to  rest  on,  was  at  sea.. 
Death  found  the  widow  alone,  lying  on  the 
straw.  No  one  was  at  hand  to  comfort  her  or 
to  close  her  eyes.  "  Watch  therefore :  for  ye 
know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come^^ 
Matt.  xxiv.  42. 

Death  went  round  the  village  in  the  winter  > 
the  icicles  were  a  foot  long)  hanging  from  the 
pent-house  in  the  carpenter's  yard,  and  the 
snow  lay  here  and  there  in  heaps,  for  it  had 
been  shovelled  away  from  the  front  of  the  cot- 
tages.  Not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  finger-post, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  dwelt  Abel 
Froome,  the  clerk's  father:.  For  years  he  had 
been  afiHicted,  but  his  mind  was  stayed  upon 
Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  he  loved  to  think 
of  eternal  things.  He  had  lived  to  a  goodly  old 
age,  and  as  a  shock  of  corn  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
he  was  ready  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner. 
He  had  applied  his  heart  nnto  wisdom,  and 
he  knew  Him  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life. 
Death  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the 
Bible  in  his  aged  hands,  and  the  last  words  that 
faltered  from  his  lips  were,  <<  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  S8dv»- 
tion,"  Luke  ii.  29,  30. 

The  habitation  of  Harry  Tonks  was  in  a 
wretched  plight  when  Death  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold.  Harry  was  an  infidel,  and  scoffed  at  holy 
things.  His  days  were  mostly  spent  in  idle- 
ness, and  his  nights  in  poaching  or  in  tippling. 
Often  had  Harry  defied  Death  at  a  distance,  but 
when  he  came  in  reality,  he  trembled  like  a 
child.  Pain  racked  hira,  and  poverty  distressed 
him ;  but  that  was  not  all,  for  his  conscience 
was  at  work  within  him,  'and  his  mind  was  diiK 
turbed.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his 
infirmity ;  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?" 
Prov.  xviii.  H.  It  was  a  horrid  sight  to  see 
Harry  clenching  his  hands,  tearing  his  clothes, 
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gnadiing  his  teeth  in  anguish ;  and  quite  as  had 
to  hear  the  curses  he  uttered  in  his  despair. 
He  died  as  the  wicked  die^  without  hope, 
^drivea  from  light  into  darkness,  and  chased 
out  of  the  world,**  Job^  zviii.  18. 

If  thus  Death  goes  up  and  down,  and  acrooi 
and  around  the  village  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  if  he  takes  awaj  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  how  long  will  he 
pass  by  thee?  Surely,  he  is  every  moment 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  thee !  b  it 
thy  prayer,  <(Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  bis?*' 
Numb,  zziii.  10.  Is  Christ  thy  hope,  thy 
trust,  and  thy  salvation  ?  Dost  thou  expect  to 
live  because  he  died  for  thee  1  Art  thou  trust 
kig  wholly  in  him  ?  If  so,  thou  mayest  indeed 
rejoice,  and  say  with  exultation,  <<  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  ait  with  me ;  thy 
cod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me,"  Psa.  vxiii.  4. 

ALL'S  FOR  THE.  BEST. 

All's  for  the  best  I  be  tanguine  and  cheerful, 
Troable  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise; 
Nothing  but  folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful. 
Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise. 
All's  for  the  l»est — if  a  man  would  but  know  it. 
Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest ; 
This  is  no  dream  of  Pandit  or  Poet, 
Heaven  is  gracious,  and  all's  for  the  best. 
Airs  for  the  best  I  set  this  on  your  standard^ 
Soldier  of  sadness  er  pilgrim  of  love, 
Who  to  the  shores,  of  despair  may  have  wandered, 
A  way  wearied  swallow  or  heart  stricken  dove. 
All's  for  the  best!  be  a  man  but  confiding. 
Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest, 
Asd  the  frail  bark  of  his  creatures  is  guiding 
Wisely  and  warily — all  for  the  best. 
All's  for  the  best!  then  fling  away  terrors. 
Meet  all  your  fears  and  foes  in  tlie  van, 
And  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers  or  errors 
Trust  like  a  child,  while  you  strive  like  a  man. 
All's  for  the  best ! — unbiassed^  unbounded. 
Providence  reigns  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
And  by  best  wisdom  and  mercies  surrounded, 
Hope  and  be  happy  that  fdl's  for  the  best  f 

M.  F.  TupFsa. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNoaB88.--In  our  last  nmnber,  the  general  pro- 
visionfl  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Oomproraise 
bill  were  detailed.  This  bill  had  the  fate,  often  ex- 
jterieiioed  by  profested  compromise  acts,  to  be  en* 
tiiely  acceptable  to  very  few.  On  the  question  of 
slavery,  waich  indeed  constitntes  the  real  difficulty 
in  the  case,  the  people  of  the  south  considered  it  as 
ceding  too  much  to  toe  north.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  opponents  of  slaverv  extension,  regarded  it  as 
yielding  every  thing  to  the  south. 

If  this  bill  had  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
wasoffered,  the  introduction  and  detention  of  slaves 
in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  must  have  en* 
eountered  some  legal  impediments. 

But  as  the^  authority  to  retain  their  slaves  could 
not  be  set  aside  without  a  legal  decision,  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  toat  slavery  might  be 


introduced  and  nltimatelv  estabhshed  by  usage. 
For  the  slaves  could  notoe  expected  to  possess 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  means  to  prosecota 
their  claim  to  freedom. 

The  subject  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
26th  ultimo,  and  the  members  of  that  body  became 
at  length  so  fully  determined  upon  pressing  it  to  a 
conclusion,  that' every  attempt  at  an  adjournment 
was  defeated,  and  the  session  was  prokmged  vntil 
nearly  eight  o'clock  on  the  m^rainjg  of  the  27thy 
when  the  bill  ^as  adopted  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
votes.  This  session  is  said  to  have  lasted  twenty^ 
one  consecutive  hours.  On  the  28th,  this  bill  com- 
ing under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  fable  was  carried 
by  112  ayes,  against  97  noes. 

The  compromise  bill  having  thus  apparently  re- 
ceived its  quietus,  Senator  Hannegan  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  respecting 
the  territories  of  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  C^li* 
fomia,  the  purport  of  which  is  understood  to  be  a 
proposition  to  admit  th<>m  at  once  as  States. 
Whether  this  project  will  be  r^iaided  vrith  favonr 
by  an  V  sections  of  the  Union,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Whitney's  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  conti- 
nent, was  called  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  28th  nk- 
by  the  chairman  oi  the  conmiiltee  to  which  it  had 
been  referred;  but  after  some  opposition  from 
Senator  Benton,  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  21. 

EuBOPB.— -The  European  steamer  arrived  at  Bos* 
ton  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  ult.,  having  left 
Liverpool  on  the  evening  of  the  15ih.  By  the  news 
received  from  this  arrival,  it  appears  there  has  been 
a  rise  in  the  British  cotton  market,  and  an  increased 
demand  for  Indian  corn  and  meal.  This  demand 
is  caused  by  a  new  alarm  of  the  potato  rot ;  bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  disease  has  been,  thos  far, 
of  such  extent  as  to  famish  any  certain  intimatioa 
of  its  final  result. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Fiance,  and  partien- 
larly  in  Paris,  continues  exceedingly  unsettled. 
The  disturbances  which  have  long  agitated  the 
Capital,  must  have  greatly  diminished  the  means 
of  life  among  the  poor.  It  is  reported  that  forty 
thousand  labourers  nave  proposed  to  march  to  the 
National  Assemblv  and  demand  peremptorily  to  be 
fed  or  put  to  deatn.  This  indicates  a  tearful  con- 
dition of  things.  The  people  of  Paris  appear  to  be 
governed  chieflv  by  military  force. 

Ireland  is  still  greatly  agitated,  and  a  nuaber  of 
arrests  have  been  recently  made. 

The  cholera  appears  to  be  raging  with  great  in- 
tensity at  Moscow.  From  the  12th  to  the  19f  h  of 
Sixth  month,  there  were  1724  new  cases,  and  928 
deaths  reported ;  and  the  disease  waa  spreading 
through  various  other  parts  of  Russia. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  nf  this  Institu- 
tion are  desirous  of  employing  a  competent  Friend 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  l>epartiDent« 
Application  mav  be  made  to  Nathan  Sharpless, 
Concord,  Pa.;-  aamoel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del^ 
Charles  Yaraall,  Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Rvans, 
Haverford,  Delaware  county.  Pa. — ^They  also  wish 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boj's'School.  Applv  to  Samuel  Settle,  Philadel- 
phia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans,  Springfield  } 
or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford.  ^   tf 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Baronet t  with  adeciions  from  his  correspond- 
ence* Ediied  by  his  son^  C/iarles  Buxton^ 
Esq.  8vo.  pp.  600.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray.    1848. 

The  preceding  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  volume  which  has  recently  issued 
from  the  press.  The  name  of  this  extraordinary 
man  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
observed  the  movements  of  the  British  nation, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  relation  to 
the  various  improvements  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  tlie  public,  among  which  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  tlie  melioration  of  the 
penal  code,  are  conspicuously  marked. 

in  the  labours  by  which  these  meliorations 
were  effected,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took 
an  active  part,  and  the  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  engaged  in  philanthropic  mea- 
sures in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  improvement  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  render  his  life  the  proper  object  of  a 
notice  in  this  Review. 

The  birth  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  slavery  of  the  African  race, 
atid  the  traffic  in  their  persons,  were  engaging 
tlie  particular  attention  of  philanthropists  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  Thomas  Clarkson  gave  to  the  world  his 
dissertation  on  the  slavery  and  commerce  of  the 
human  species,  which,  in  a  Latin  dress,  had  on 
the  preceding  year*  gained  the  highest  prize  in 
the  University  at  Cambridge.  Three  y^ars 
before,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  presented 
to  Parliament  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  ;*  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
,  year  (1783)  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 

*  Oa  the  presentation  of  this  petition,  Lord  North 
expressed  his  regret,  that  the  slave  trade  against  which 
it  was  so  justly  directed,  had,  in  a  commercial  view, 
become  necessary  to  almost  every  nation  of  Europe. 


offered  an  address  to  the  continental  Congress, 
soliciting  the  interference  of  that  body  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  that  odious  traffic.  This  address 
was  signed  by  535  Friends.  It  was  in  the  year 
last  mentioned,  that  the  meeting  was  held  which 
has,  since  that  day,  been  deemed  so  remarkable, 
when  six  Quakers,  without  political  influence  or 
notoriety,  assembled  to  consider  what  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  relief  and  liberation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  year  following  his  birth,  the 
ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  confederation 
was  passed,  by  which  the  territory  on  the  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  was  definitively  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  slavery;  a  measure,  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  fully  attested  by  the 
rapid  growth  and  accumulating  wealth  of  that 
section  of  our  country.  It  was  during  the  early 
years  of  Buxton's  life  that  the  British  public 
witnessed  the  labours  of  Claikson  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  atrocities  inseparable  from  that 
guilty  commerce,  and  the  efforts  of  Wilberforce 
and  his  parliamentary  coadjutors  to  prohibit  their 
fellow  subjects  from  trading  in  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  men.  It  was  while  he  was  but  a  child 
that  the  pamphlet  of  Fox,  vindicating  abstinence 
from  West  India  sugar  and  rum,  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  African  slaves,  was 
thrown  before  the  public.  This  pamphlet  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  operate  directly  upon  such 
a  child ;  but  we  are  told  that  his  elder  sister, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  William  Forster,  declined 
the  use  of  slave  grown  sugar ;  and  though  he 
ridiculed  her  conduct,  it  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject.  His  mother  had  imbibed  a  strong 
and  just  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade ;  and  whether  she  laboured  to  impress  his 
youthful  understanding  with  corresponding  senti- 
ments or  not,  he  attributed  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  his  feelings  in  subsequent  life,  to  the 
transfusion  of  her  opinions  during  his  puerila 
days. 

These  circumstances  were  evidendy  calculated 
to  give  to  the  labours  of  his  riper  years,  the  par- 
ticular direction  which  they  took ;  yet  neither 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
in  his  youth,  nor  the  favourable  associations 
which  he  afterwards  formed,  could  have  imparted 
to*  his  character  the  indomitable  energy  and 
firmness  with  which  he  pursued  his  efforts  for 
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improving  the  conditioa  of  our  race.  It  was  a 
strong  and  abiding  apprehension  of  religious 
obligation  that  steeled  his  mind  and  nerved  his 
arm,  in  his  assaults  upon  the  evils  of  society, 
which  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  nations. 
From  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  the 
religious  profession  to  which  he  adhered,  it 
would  be  futile  to  expect  that  the  opinions 
which  he  maintained,  or  the  conduct  in  which 
he  indulged,  should  be  in  all  cases  such  as  the 
writer  of  this  review  could  approve.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  in 
which  he  continued  to  indulge  till  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  which,  when  viewed  from  this  side 
of  the  ocean,  sttems  to  cast  a  shade  on  his 
character.  His  dogs  and  his  gun  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  space,  which  might  probably  have 
been  filled  by  objects  better  suited  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  senator *and  philanthropist;  and  to  the 
still  higher  character  of  a  Christian.  Still,  an 
impartial  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  leave  the  impression,  that 
thrpugh  great  part  of  his  extremely  active  life, 
he  was  labouring  zealously  iind  faithfully  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  station ;  and  that  he  was 
much  more  solicitous  to  stand  approved  in  the 
Divine  sight,  than  to  win  the  applauses  of  men. 

In  the  case  before  us,  as  in  others  of  a  similar 
aature,  we  find  the  efiect  of  religious  sensibility 
manifested  in  a  solicitude  for  the  happmess  of 
the  human  race,  without  distinction  of  nation, 
colour  or  creed.  And  perhaps  we  should  not 
be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  should  lay  it  down 
as  a  criterion,  by  which  to  distinguish  a  religious 
zeal,  which  springs  from  the  fountain  of  purity, 
and  one^  that  is  engendered  by  the  activity  of 
man ;  that  the  former  is  expansive  in  its  nature, 
seeking,  like  its  author,  to  collect  the  wanderers, 
to  save  that  which  is  lost ;  while  the  latter  is  ex- 
elusive  in  its  affections,  and  ready  to  say,  stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou.  If  we  judge  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  by  this  criterion,  we  must  conclude 
that  his  religion,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
some  of  his  opinions,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
genuine  Christianity.  For  we  find  him  ever 
ready  to  give  his  countenance  and  support  to 
such  measures  as  appeared  calculated  to  relieve 
the  distresses,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  commiserations  were  extended 
to  the  naked  negro  gasping  for  breath  in  the  hold 
of  a  slaver ;  to  the  labourer  toiling  beneath  a 
vertical  sun  under  the  lash  of  a  driver;  to  the 
criminal  pining  in  the  prison,  without  friend  or 
instructer  to  dissipate  the  horrors  of  despair ; 
and  io  the  victim  of  a  cruel  superstition,  perish- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband. 

Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  the  same  name, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1786.  The  elder 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  was  esteemed  for  his 
kindness  and  hospitality;  and  being  appoinfed 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  he  availed  himself  of 


the  authority  of  his  office  to  reUeve  the  miseries 
of  the  prisoners  under  his  8operintendan<». 
During  the  prevalence  of  a  jail  fever,  he  was 
assiduous  in  his  visits  to  them.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  humanity  which  so  conspicuously 
marked  the  character  of  the  younger  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  was,  in  some  measure,  hereditary. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  father  was  devoted 
to  the  sports  of  the  field.  Hence  ve  my  con- 
jeoture  that  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  deeeas- 
ed  parent  may  have  influenced  the  habits  of  the 
son.  The  father  died  in  1792,  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  these  memoirs,  who  was  the  eldest  son, 
only  about  six  years  old. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the  mother,  we 
are  told,  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
such  cases  the  children  are  not  likely  to  be 
strictly  educated  in  the  profession  of  either 
parent.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  compromise 
had  been  effected,  by  consigning  the  religious 
education  of  the  boys  to  the  father,  and  that  of 
the  girls  to  the  mother.*  Bui  as  Thomas,  the 
eldest  boy,  was  but  about  six  years  old  when 
his  fiither  died,  the  charge  of  his  education  must 
have  devolved  chiefly  on  his  mother ;  and  if  she 
had  been  zealously  attached  to  her  own  religious 
profession,  the  result  must  have  been  an  effort 
to  educate  her  children  in  a  manner  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  that  society.  We  find, 
however,  that  she  made  little,  if  any,  eflTort  to 
induce  her  sons  to  adopt  the  profession ;  yet  she 
was  anxious  to  establish  sound  moral  habits,  and 
to  instil  a  deep  regard  for  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  circumstaiiices  in  which  the  subject  of  our 
notice  was  placed  at  an  early  age,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  his  character 
through  the  whole  of  his  future  life.  He  was 
permitted  by  his  mother  to  assume  a  station  in 
the  family  little  removed  from  that  of  the  master ; 
and  in  most  instances  to  choose  and  judge  for 
himself.  Yet  when  she  apprehended  it  needful 
to  interpose  her  authority,  she'  admitted  neither 
dispute  nor  appeal ;  *'  implicit  obedience,  ancon* 
ditional  submission,"  was  her  maxim.  Being 
thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  with  the 
occasional  and  infrequent  interposition  of  paren- 
tal authority,  he  appears  to  have  early  acquired 
a  firmness  and  decisiveness  of  character,!  which, 
under  the  influence  of  religious  convictions, 
sometimes  carried  him  successfully  through  diP 


*T.  F.  Buxton  had  t^o  brothers  and  two  sisters | 
all  of  whom,  except  Anna  Forster,  are  deceased. 

t  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  native  energy  of 
character,  which  was  manifested  before  it  had  time  to 
be  developed  by  education.  It  is  related  of  him^  that 
when  quite  a  child,  as  he  was  walking  with  his  imcie, 
he  was  requested  to  deliver  a  message  to  a  pig  dnvA 
who  had  passed  along  the  road.  He  set  off  ia  pars«iir, 
and  notwithstanding  he  soon  lost  one  of  his  shoes  in 
the  mud,  h^  pushed  on  through  lonely  and  intricate 
lanes,  tracking  the  driver  by  the  footmarks  of  the  pigs, 
nearly  three  miles ;  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  had  oi*er- 
taken  the  man  and  delivered  his  message. 
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jcuhies  and  oppoaitiM,  before  which  a  feeble 
mind  would  have  quailed  and  sunk.  He  was 
introduced  at  an  early  age  to  the  a  ports  of  the 
field,  in  which,  as  already  observed,  he  continued 
to  indulge  till  near  the  close  of  his  days.  His 
instructor  was  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  but  who  was  possessed  of  uncommon 
shrewdness.  As  he  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  his  remarks  and  admonitions  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful 
master  and  pupil.  Thus  while  young  Buxton 
was  acquiring  a  species  of  education  which 
might  have  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  frivolity 
anu  dissipation,  he  was  also  imbibing  from  a 
humble  domestic,  the  noblest  sentiments  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour.  Of  his  character  for 
integrity  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  the  fol- 
lowing instance  is  related.  Being  at  the  school 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  he  was  charged  by  the  usher 
with  some  disorder  in  school,  and  a  task  was 
imposed  upon  him  as  a  punishment  When 
Dr.  Burney  came  in,  the  young  pupil  appealed 
to  him,  and  stoutly  denied  the  charge,  which  the 
usher  as  strenuously  asserted ;  but  Dr.  Burney 
•topped  him  wiih  the  remark*  ^  I  never  found 
the  boy  tell  a  lie,  and  I  will  not  disbelieve  him 
now.'*  Such  a  declaration  from  a  judicious  and 
respectable  tutor,  would  probably  do  more  to- 
wards establishing  the  habit  of  speaking  the 
truth,  than  any  punishment  for  real  or  imputed 
inen(tecity;  as  it  must  impress  the  conviction 
that  he  had  a  character  to  sustain. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  afVer  spending  eight 
years  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Burney,  without 
making  any  great  advances  in  his  learning,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  persuaded  his  mother  to 
allow  him  to  reside  at  home :  and  there  he  passed 
a  number  of  months  in  a  manner  ill  calculated 
to  prepare  him  for  usefulness  and  respectability 
in  life.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  idle 
sports  or  desultory  reading. 

But  a  ciroumstance,  apparently  accidental  in 
lis  nature,  but  which  he  considered  as  providen- 
tial, soon  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  pursuits,  and 
remodelled-his  character  and  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  with  which 
his  own  was  distantly  connected.  This  family 
consisted  originally  of  eleven  children,  seven  of 
whom  were  females,*  the  mother  having  been 
several  years  deceased.  *«  He  was  then,"  says 
his  biographer,  **  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was 
charmed  by  the  lively  and  kindly  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  whole  party ;  while  he  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  all,  even  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  family,  zealously  occupied  in  self- 
education,  and  full  of  energy  in  every  pursuit, 
whether  of  amusement  or  of  knowledge.  They 
received  him  as  one  of  themselves,  early  appr^ 


^One  of  thete  daughlen  wu  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
had  bsen  married  in  the  preceding  year,  and  of  coqrse 
was  not  one  of  the  resident  members  ot  the  &mily 
when  this  visit  was  paid. 


ciating  his  masterly,  though  jitill  uncultivated 
mind ;  while  on  his  side,  their  cordial  and  en* 
courageing  welcome  seemed  to  draw  out  all  his  > 
latent  powers.  He  at  once  joined  with  them  in 
reading  and  study,  and  from  this  visit  may  be 
dated  a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  tone  of 
his  character :  he  received  a  stimulus,  not  merely 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  for- 
mation of  studious  habite  and  intellectual  tastes." 

John  Gumey  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  family, 
manifested  little  or  nothing  of  the  strictness  of 
the  profession;  and  the  impressions  which 
young  Buxton  received  by  his  visit  there,  though 
of  incalculable  importance  to  the  developtaient  of 
his  intellect,  do  not  appear  to"  have  been  direcdy 
conducive  to  religious  improvement.  Many 
years  afterwards,  he  thus  refers  to  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed : 

**l  know  of  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature 
for  which  I  ought  to  render  so  many  thanks,  as 
my  connection  with  the  Earlham  family.  It 
has  given  a  colour  to  my  life.  Its  influence  was 
most  pregnant  with  good,  at  that  critical  period 
between  school  and  manhood.  They  were 
eager  for  improvement — ^I  caught  the  infection, 
I  was  resolved  to  please  them,  and  in  the  College 
of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from  all  my  friends  and 
all  control,  their  influence,  and  the  desire  to 
please  them,  kept  me  hard  at  my  books,  and 
sweetened  the  toil  they  gave.  The  distinctions 
I  gained  at  College,  (little  valuable  as  distinc* 
tions,  but  valuable  because  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance  and  reflection  were  necessary  to 
obtain  them,)  these  boyish  distinctions  were  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  the  animating  passion  in 
my  mind,  to  carry  back  to  them  the  prizes  which 
they  prompted  and  enabled  me  to  win." 

The  force  of  these  observations  will  probably 
be  appreciated,  if  we  recollect  that  an  attachment 
to  J.  Gufney's  fourth  daughter,  which  he  dated 
(rom  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  ripened 
into  a  marriage  engagement,  which  was  con- 
summated very  shortly  after  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

Hence  we  may  peroeive  that  a  feeling,  the 
same  in  its  nature,  which  sweetened  and  short- 
ened the  seven  years'  servitude  of  the  patriarchal 
shepherd,  and  which  nrged  the  knights  of  chivalry 
to  engage  with  alacrity  in  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  interprises,  impelled  the  youthful 
Buxton  to  devote  his  energies  to  his  literary  and 
scientific  enquiries,  with  an  artlor  and  persever- 
ance which  soon  rendered  him  conspicuous 
among  the  votaries  of  learning.  This  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  miracles  produced  by  a 
virtuous  attachment. 

As  Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  expected  to  in« 
herit  considerable  property  in  Ireland,  it  was 
concluded  that  his  education  should  be  com- 
pleted in  that  country;  and  in  1802,  a  short 
time  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  he  entered 
a  family  on  the  confines  of  Dublin,  the  mttter 
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of  which  was  employed-  in  preparing  pnpili  for 
the  University.  When  he  entered  this  family, 
he  found  himself  inferior,  in  classical  attainments, 
to  every  one  of  his  companions ;  but  he  applied 
himself  so  closely  to  his  studies,  giving  the  time 
of  vacation  to  his  books,  that  he  soon  left  his 
competitors  behind  him.  Adverting  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  number  of  years  afterwards, 
he  remarked :  **  I  considered  every  hour  as  pre- 
cious, and  I  made  every  tiling  bend  to  my  determi- 
nation not  to  be  behind  any  of  my  companions ; 
and  thus  I  speedily  passed  from  one  species  of 
character  to  another.  I  had  been  a  boy  fond  of 
pleasure  and  idleness,  reading  only  books  of  un- 
profitable intertainment.  I  became  speedily  a 
youth  of  steady  habits,  of  application,  and  irre- 
sistible resolution.  I  soon  gained  the  ground  I 
had  lost,  and  I  found  those  things  which  were 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  my  idleness, 
easy  enough  to  my  industry  ;  and  much  of  my 
happiness,  and  all  my  prosperity  in  life,  have 
resulted  from  the  change  I  then  made." 

E.L. 

(To  be  cooUoued.) 


I'or  Friends'  Rerfeir. 
*   THK    ACADIANS. 
(ComiDued  from  page  786.) 

With  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  unhappy 
Acadians  were  permitted  to  gather  in  the  har- 
vests which  were  now  ripe,  but  which  they 
were  not  to  enjoy.  No  sooner  had  these 
labours  been  completed,  and  while  they  were 
doubtless  anticipating  the  sweet  reward  of  toil,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  both  old 
men  and  young,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten 
years  of  age,  to  attend  at  their  place  of  worship, 
in  Grand-Pr^,  to  receive  the  communication 
there  to  be  made,  and  declaring  that  no.  excuse 
would  be  admitted  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

**  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  assembled  in 
the  church,  on  the  appointed  day.  They  were 
immediately  surroumied  by  the  soldiers,  and 
Colonel  Winslow,  in  a  speech,  which  is  pre- 
served in  his  manuscripts  and  printed  by  Hali- 
burton,  explained  to  them  *  his  Majesty's  final 
resolution.'  He  declared  that  the  part  ot  duty  he 
was  now  upon,  though  necessary,  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  his  natural  make  and  temper,  but 
that  he  should  proceed  to  deliver  without  hesita- 
tion, his  Majesty's  orders  and  instructions,  to  the 
effect  that  the  lands,  tenements,  cattle,  and  live 
stock  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  them,  were  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  and  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  province ;  and  ended  with 
declaring  all  the  persons  collected  at  Grand-Pr^ 
the  king  s  prisoners.. 

**  A  fleet  of  transports  had  been  hired  to  convey 
these  unhappy  people  from  their  native  land  into 
perpetual  exile.  Governor  Lawrence's  instruc- 
tions to  Colonel  Winslow  were  not  merely 
severe,  but  shocking  to  every  sentiment  of  hu- 


manity. « If  you  find  that  fair  means  will  not 
do  with  them,  you  must  proceed  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures  possible,  not  only  in  compel- 
ling them  to  embark,  but  in  depriving  those  who 
shall  escape  of  all  means  of  shelter  and  support, 
by  burning  their  houses,  and  destroying  every 
thing  that  may  afford  them  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence in  the  country.' 

**  These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter.  In 
the  district  of  Minas,  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  forced  on  board  the  transport,  as  soon 
as  the  preparations  for  their  embarkation  could 
be  made.  Some  delay  took  place  before  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  arrived ;  during  this 
time,  the  people  suffered  immense  hardships,  in 
being  suddenly  torn  from  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  their  homes,  and  subjected  to  the 
rigid  itirveiilance  of  their  captors.  Twenty 
were  permitted  to  be  absent  for  a  day  at  a  time, 
to  visit  their  families  and  collect  provision  for 
the  prisoners.  The  embarkation  commenced 
on  the  1 0th  of  September ;  it  being  judged  ex- 
pedient to  place  the  young  men  on  board  first, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  selected  and 
commanded  to  proceed  to  the  vessels.  They 
peremptorily  refused  to  be  separated  from  their 
families,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  advance 
upon  them  with  bayonets  fixed.  The  prisoners 
were  thus  forcibly  driven  to  the  shore.  They 
went  slowly  and  reluctantly,  weeping,  praying, 
and  singing  hymns ;  the  road  being  crowdoi 
with  women  and  children,  «  who,  on  their  knees, 
greeted  them,  as  they  passed,  with  their  teais 
and  their  blessings.'  Then  a  portion  of  the 
elders  were  embarked,  with  the  same  circum- 
stances of  woe.  Five  transports  were  thus 
laden  with  these  wretched  people.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  of 
Acadie  were  kept  in  confinement,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  other  vessels  to  take  them  off;  and 
the  whole  process  of  embarkation  was  not  com- 
pleted in  less  than  eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  the 
other  districts,  the  proclamation  was  not  so 
generally  obeyed,  and  greater  cruelties  were 
practised  and  more  distress  suffered  before  the 
Acadians  were  secured.  From  all  the  districts, 
some  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they  joined  the 
Indians  ;  a  few  escaped  to  Canada ;  and  many 
died  from  fatigue,  exposure,  and  starvation.  The 
mixed  population  of  the  Madawaska  territory 
are  the  descendants  of  Acadian  and  Indian  pro- 
genitors. 

**  In  the  district  of  Minas,  the  territory  was 
ravaged,  and  the  houses  and  buildings  of  ererj 
description  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Wins- 
low sets  down  in  his  journal,  with  the  accoracy 
of  an  accountant,  the  items  of  destruction  : — 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  bams,  one  hundred  and  fifly.five  out- 
houses, eleven  mills,  and  one  *  mass-house/ 
making  a  sum  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.  The  number  of  persons  embarked  under 
the  direction  of  Winslow  was  fiAeen  hundred 
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ftnd  ten.  The  Acadians,  thus  abducted  from 
their  pleasant  homes,  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  English  colonies  on  the  seaboard. 
They  were  mostly  divided  among  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Maryland,  and  Caroliua,  and 
some  were  sent  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  The 
instructions  were^  to  load  the  vessels  at  the  rate 
of  one  person  for  every  two  tons  of  tonnage ; 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  exceed  this  pro- 
portion. 

^  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  dreadful 
business,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  families 
and  connections  from  being  separated  and  sent 
in  diflferent  directions.  Many  oases  occurred  of 
members  of  the  same  household  being  transport- 
ed to  remote  points,  and  spending  their  whole 
lives  in  fruitless  efforts  to  find  each  other.  The 
amount  of  misery  caused  by  this  circumstance 
alone  was  incalculable;  but  when  we  add  to 
this  all  the  other  terrible  and  cruel  accompani- 
ments, the  picture  becomes  one  of  the  saddest 
in  the  history  of  human  suffering.  A  peaceful 
and  prosperous  people,  of  simple  manners, 
ardently  attached  to  their  religion,  living  in 
abundance,  if  not  affluence,  suddenly  torn  by 
military  force  from  their  ^homes ;  their  lands 
confiscated,  their  houses  pillaged  and  burned, 
their  church  desecrated  by  the  occupation  of 
armed  men,  and  then  destroyed ;  crowded  on 
board  ill-furnished  ships  hired  for  the  purpose 
by  the  month,  with  scanty  provisions  and  no 
comforts  for  the  aged  and  sick ;  husbands  sepa- 
rated from  their  wives,  parents  from  children, 
friends  from  friends ;  in  the  inclement  weather, 
at  the  close  of  a  northern  autumn  and  the  open- 
ing of  winter;  borne  away  as  prisoners  to  a 
people  of  another  religion  and  speaking  another 
language, — a  people  who  disliked  them  from 
national  antipathy,  who  abhorred  their  worship 
as  superstition  and  idolatry;  in  poverty  and 
exile ;  placed  at  the  mercy  of  town-officers,  and 
living  on  thei  means  grudgingly  doled  out  to 
them  as  town-paupers ;  their  motions  watched 
with  suspicion ;  their  liberty  restrained  by  the 
most  vexatious  regulations;  all  pining  with 
home-sickness,  many  dying  of  broken  hearts, 
and  finally  the  wretched  survivors  of  a  seven 
years*  captivity  bending  their  weary  way  pain- 
fully back  towards  their  desolated  country,  that 
they  might  at  least  end  their  days  upon  the  soil 
of  their  birth,  where  every  object  filled  them 
with  the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  happiness, 
^nrhich  should  never  more  revisit  them  on  this 
earth. 

^  The  captains  of  the  vessels  received  their 
directions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  prisoners, 
with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies 
among  which  they  were  to  be  distributed.  It  is 
to  tlie  honour  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
that  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  exigency 
and  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  wretchedness  of 
I  he  captives.  In  November,  the  transports  began 
to  arrive.    Several  bound  for  Southern  ports  put 


into  Boston  harbour,  and  ^ere  permitted  to 
leave  a  portion  of  the  prisoners,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  the  suffer- 
ing and  sickness  which  already  made  it  danger- 
ous for  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Gov. 
Shirley  was  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the 
province,  and  the  legislature  disposed  of  the 
Massachusetts  portion  of  the  prisoners  as  they 
came  in.  Many  committees  were  raised  upon 
the  subject,  but  the  general  plan  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  body  of  captives  was  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  towns,  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  to  place  them  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the 
poor.  The  legislature  were  careful  to  forbid 
their  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
to  empower  the  town  functionaries  to  bind  out 
to  service  or  trade  the  children  of  the  French,  as 
they  might  any  other  persons  who  came  under 
their  oniciad  control.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  from  time  to  time,  restraining  them  from 
travelling  about,  without  special  permission  from 
justices  of  the  peace  or  other  responsible  citizens. 
**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  statement  made  by 
some  historians,  that  the  Acadians  refused  to  do 
any  thing  for  their  pwn  support,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  is  sustained  by 
facts,  at  least  in  the  unqualified  form  in  which  it 
is  usually  made.  The  neutral  French  were 
subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  could  not 
have  been  viewed  as  prisoners  of  war;  their 
state  was  an  anomalous  one,  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  a  most  tyrannical  exercise  of  supe- 
rior force,  resting  for  its  justification,  not  upon 
sufficient  proofs,  but  an  alleged  inevitable  suite 
necessity.  So  far  as  the  Acadians  quartered 
upon  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  there  is 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  they  were  not  only 
willing,  but  eager,  to  support  themselves  by  their 
own  industry ;  and  that  many  of  them  did  so, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  But  they  were  among 
strangers,  whose  modes  of  employment  were  not 
the  same  as  those  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  they  had  brought  with  them  no  materials 
or  tools ;  they  were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion. Many  had  been  broken  down  in  heart 
and  constitution,  by  the  unparalleled  sufferings 
to  which  they  had  been  exposeil.  Some  were 
too  old  to  labour,  and  others. too  young.  They 
arrived,  too,  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  an 
immediate  supply  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  provi- 
sions was  absolutely  necessary  for  Uie  preserva- 
tion of  life.  With  the  strongest  possible  desire 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  So  far  as  labour  could 
be  found  which  they  were  able  to  perform,  they 
gladly  performed  it.'* 

(To  be  continued.)  *"    /I 


Religious  creeds,  which  in  the  smallest  degree 
connive  at  malevolence,  counteract  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel ;  which  breathes  nothing  on  earth  but 
peac9  and  good  will  to  men.— Dillwyn. 
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TH£  ORPHAN  HOUSE  AT  HALLE. 

Orphan  Asylums  are  favourite  charities  all 
over  Europe.  The  lai^gest  probably  in  the 
world^is  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  in  Prussia. 
It  was  founded,  a  century  and  a  half  since,  by 
the  celebrated  German  philanthropist,  Augustus 
Herman  Francke*  I  never  visited  a  place  of 
the  kind 'that  appeared  so  interesting.  I  was 
courteously  shown  over  the  whole  establishment, 
and  it  then  contained,  orphans  and  pupils  in- 
cluded, some  three  thousand  children.  The 
buildings  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  occupying 
both  sides  of  a  street,  for  some  distance.  Be- 
sides the  departments  for  the  orphans,  widows, 
teachers,  poor  students,  and  the  grades  of  Prus- 
sian schools  up  to  the  gymnasium,  there  belonged 
to  it  a  Bible  house,  book  store,  dispensary,  hos- 
pital, museum,  library,  s^d  farm.  ^ 

Everything  was  regulated  like  clock-work. 
The  children  were  cheerfully  exercising  in  the 
different  branches,  and  the  singing  of  some  of  the 
classes  exhibited  a  precision  and  cultivation  that 
made  their  music  very  delightful. 

On  a  rise  of  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a  fine,  expressive 
statue  of  Francke,  erected  by  grateful  posterity, 
more  than  a  century  aAer  his  death. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  furnishes,  such  an  instructive  example 
of  what  simple  goodness,  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  may  sometimes  accomplish, 
tliat  we  shall  dwell  upon  it  a  little,  for  the  sake 
of  its  admirable  lesson. . 

Francke  was  a  popular  minister  of  the  Pieilsts, 
or  German  Evangelical  party,  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
the  victim  of  change  and  persecution,  he  was  at 
last  rewarded  with  the  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Halle,  and  a  pas- 
toral charge  in  the  suburb  of  Glauca.  Enter- 
ing upon  his  ministerial  duties  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  success,  his  attention  was  early  directed 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  surrounding  poor. 
His  labours  were  prodigious.  It  was  customary 
in  Halle  for  the  needy  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
citizens,  for  special  assistance,  every  Thursday. 
At  this  time  it  was  a  habit  with  Francke,  to  as- 
semble a  room  full  of  beggars,  and,  after  kindly 
feeding  them,  to  exhort  and  instruct  the  adults, 
and  catechise  the  children.  He  found  ihem  de- 
plorably ignorant,  and  their  condition,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  **  went  to  his  heart.** 
To  benefit  them,  he  had  successively  established, 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  three  poor-boxes  in 
different  places.  After  these  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  few  months,  a  person  dropped  into  one  of 
them  four  Prussian  dollars,  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  three  dollars  of  our  money.  It  proved  the 
seed  that  yielded  a  mighty  harvest.  Francke 
was  delighted,  and,  even  with  so  small  a  begin- 
ning, the  idea  of  something  permanent  flashed 
upon  his  mind.    **  Without  conferring,  says  he, 


*^  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  faith,  I  made  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars,  and 
engaged  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  chil- 
dren for  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  promising  to 
give  him  six  groschen  (about  fourteen  eent8| 
weekly,  for  so  doing,  in  the  hope  that  God 
would,  meanwhile,  grant  more."  Nor  was  the 
good  pastor  disappointed.  He  appropriated  the 
ante-chamber  to  his  own  study  as  the  piaee  of 
his  charity  school,  and  commenced  operations 
about  Easter,  1695.  Some  of  the  townspeople 
sent  their  children,  and  paid  a  trifle  weekly,  to 
aid  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  charity 
scholars.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
first  undertaking,  Francke  was  induced,  shortly 
af\er,  to  commence  what  was  afterward  the 
Royal  School,  for  more  advanced  pupils.  His 
funds  seemed  to  increase  like  the  widow's  oil ; 
and  the  more  he  poured  out,  the  more  came. 
About  this  time  a  person  of  rank  offered  him  a 
donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  assist  poor 
students. 

A  few  cents  weekly  were  at  first  distribated 
to  them,  but,  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the 
social  Germans,  Francke  afterward  selected  some 
twenty-fonr  of  the  most  needy,  and  appropriated 
the  money  to  giving  them  a  plain  dinner.  To 
make  one  thing  help  another,  he  chose  his 
charity  teachers  from  these  students,  and  thu 
originated  his  tearhers'  seminary.  Finding  it 
impossible  properly  lo  care  for  his  poor  children 
out  of  school,  tlie  thought  struck  him  one  day 
of  providing  a  place  for  keeping  some  of  them  as 
in  a  family,  and,  on  mentioning  it,  a  friend 
funded  a  sum  for  the  purpose,  the  annual  interest 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Four 
fatherless  and  motherless  children  were  brought 
to  htm  juHt  at  the  moment,  and  he  ventured  to 
receive  them.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
most  magnificent  orphan  asylum  in  the  world. 
Yet  the  Smds  already  provided  were  insufficient 
to  maintain  a  single  child  for  »  year.  In  the 
words  of  its  pious  founder,  ^  the  orphan  boose 
was  by  no  means  commenced  or  founded  apoo 
any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the  assurance  of 
persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cost 
and  charges,  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  on 
tiie  living  God  in  heaven.'*  ContribatioDS, 
however,  came  gradually  in;  apartment  after 
apartment  was  added,  till  at  last  the  site  of  the 
neighbouring  inn  was  purchased,  and  without 
money  to  buy  even  the  first  materials,  and  urost- 
ing  alone  in  Providence,  the  good  man  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  a  very  large  edifice.  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  follow  the  simple  narsative  of  his 
German  biographer.  The  neighbours  sneerrd, 
and  one  man  offered  to  be  hanged  on  the  build- 
ing when  it  should  be  finished. 

Yet  year  after  year,  as  if  by  magic,  the  vast 
edifice  steadily  progressed.  At  the  commenre^ 
ment  and  end  of  every  week,  the  faithful  minister 
assembled  the  workmen  for  prayer.    OAen  be 
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W88  redaeed  to  the  greatest  ttraits  for  supplies, 
and  once  he  could  with  difficulty  purchase  a 
coaple  of  candles.  His  orphans  sometimes  ate 
their  last  loaf,  and  his  workmen  murmured  for 
their  wages.  At  these  times,  we  ar^  told,  the 
good  man  invariably  retired  to  his  closet,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  with  a  certainty  of  being  heard 
by  Htm  who  hears  the  cry  of  the  youns  ravens." 
In  the  moment  of  darkest  despair,  help  always 
came.  The  post  brought  bills  of  exchange  from 
some  distant  stran^r  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
an  unknown  hand  sent  a  well-filled  purse,  or 
a  messenger  came,  perhaps^  bearing  the  bequest 
of  some  departed  friend. 

Twice  his  enemies,  envious  of  his  fame,  rais- 
ed the  hue  and  cry  of  persecution,  and  misrepre- 
sented him  and  his  project  to  the  Government, 
and  commissions  of  investigation  were  appointed, 
which  resulted  in  his  triumphant  vindication. 
The  storms  that  shook  other  men  but  rooted  him 
more  deeply.  Opposition  but  spread  the  fame  of 
his  novel  enterprise  more  and  more,  and  con- 
tributions at  length  poured  in  from  the  rich  and 
poor. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gave  two  thousand  dol- 
lan,  and  a  hundred  thousand  bricks ;  a  German 
prince,  dying,  bequeathed  the  orphan  house  five 
hundred  ducats ;  and  a  physician  in  America 
sent  a  handsome  donation  in  a  time  of  the  great- 
est need.  An  apothecary  at  Leipsic  gave  the 
medicines  ;  the  common  hangman  became  a  con- 
tributor, and  a  chimney  8\^eeper  bound  himself  to 
sweep  the  orphan  house  gratuitously  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Thirty-four  years  from  the  time  the  four  dol- 
lars were  dropped  in  Francke's  poor-box,  there 
was  a  touching  scene.  The  venerable,  dying 
minister  was  come  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  his 
orphans.  His  attendants,  at  his  desire,  convey- 
ed him  in  an  easy  carriage  into  the  yard  of  the 
orphan  house.  What  a  change  was  there  since 
he  first  saw  the  spot !  Where  the  inn  stood,  in 
the  miserable  suburb,  thirty-five  years  before, 
were  then  noble  edifices,  consecrated  to  benevo- 
lence, where  gathered  daily  more  than  two  thou- 
sand children.  How  sweet  must  have  seemed 
the  music  of  those  young  voices.  He  had  built 
a  monument  as  a  boon  to  posterity,  prouder  than 
the  Pyramids.  His  dimmed  eye  rekindled  with 
animation  at  beholding  the  blessed  consummation 
of  the  darling  purpose  of  a  life.  The  expiring 
lamp  flickered  brightly  once  more.  Again  and 
again  the  life  blood  quickened  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
dying  patriarch,  till  it  thrilled  like  that  of  a  hero 
ftdling  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Overcome 
with  his  emotions,  feeble  as  he  was,  we  are  told 
he  lingered,  reclining  in  his  carriage,  a  whole 
hour,  with  a  faltering  voice,  pouring  out  thanks 
to  Heaven,  and  fervent  prayers  for  his  orphan 
children.  Then,  as  if  his  work  was  finished, 
he  returned  home  to  die. 

Thousands  wept  over  his  remains  as  over 
those  of  a  near  relative*  and  a  whole  city  mourn- 


ed his  loss.  Many  generations  have  since  passed* 
but  his  example  remains  as  one  of  the  illustrious 
eood ;  the  orphans  of  Halle  still  keep  his  birth* 
day,  and  thousands  of  helpless  and  lonely  little 
on^s  have  since  lived  to  bless  the  name  of  Her- 
man Francke. — Loitering^  in  Europe. 

CHILPKEN  AS  TEACHERS. 

"Mother,"  said  Fanny  C,  a  sweet  little  girl 
of  seven  years,  brushing  back  her  auburn  curls, 
♦•mother,  what  does  this  mean? — *For  our  con- 
versation is  in  Heaven.' " 

The  child  had  heen  sitting  a  full  half  hour,  on 
the  cricket  at  her  mother's  feet — her  bright  face 
bending  over  her  book  with  that  earnest  gaze 
that  betokens  the  most  intense  thought ;  but  she 
had  not,  it  seemed,  entirely  satisfied  herself.  So 
she  looked  up  confidingly  to  her  mother  for 
information.  But  Mrs.  C^^  was  also  absorbed 
in  a  book,  and  she  did  not  heed  the  gentle  child, 
who  again  repeated  more  eagerly — "Mother, 
what  does  this  mean  ? — *  For  our  conversation  is 
in  heaven.' " 

"  What,  what  book  have  you,  Fanny  ?"  asked 

Mrs.  C .    "  Oh !  the  Bible."     "  Well  I  am 

glad  you  are  reading  it  to-day ;"  (it  was  Sunday,) 
and  the  conscience-struck  mother  glanced  at  the 
"  last  new  novel"  in  her  own  hand,  which  she 
had  been  devouring  ever  since  she  had  risen-— 
in  truth,  for  an  hour  before  she  lef^  her  pillow. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  this  means, 
mother — *  Por  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.' " 

"  Oh !  it  means  that  we  should  talk  about  good 
things,  that  is,  about  heaven  and  the  angels ;  and 
say  our  prayers,  and  read  the  Bible,"  said  Mrs. 
C . 

"You  know  when  the  ladies  were  here  at 
your  partv»  mother  ?" 

"Yes,  my  love." 

"  Was  their  conversation  in  heaven  ?" 

"I  fear  not,  my  child.  But  why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  the  little  girl, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  as  though  her  thoughts 
had  been  compassed  with  much  difficulty — "  I 
have  heen  thiuking  that  people  must  speak  very 
loud  to  have  their  conversation  in  heaven,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  reason  wRich 
made  the  ladies  at  your  party  talk  so  loud." 

Mrs.  C couJd  not  forbear  smiling  at  the 

idea  of  such  nonsense  as  usually  comprises  the 
conversation  of  a  fashionable  party,  being  heard 
in.  heaven ;  yet  she  keenly  felt  the  rebuke  of  the 
innocent  child,  while  she  endeavoured  to  answer 
carelessly—"  We  do  not  talk  about  heaven  at 
our  parties,  Fanny." 

"  But  when  is  your  conversation  in  heaven, 
mother  ?"  persisted  the  little  girl. 

The  question  was  a  simple  one,  but  poor  Mrs,. 

C was  more  troubled  to  answer  it,  than  she 

would  have  been  to  discuss  the  effects  of  gravi- 
tation or  the  properties  of  light;  for  she  had 
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lately  attended  the  lectures  of  a  profound  chemist. 
She  bent  her  lips  to  the  cheek  of  her  lovely 
daughter,  and  a  tear  mingled  with  a  kiss,  as  she 
thought  how  this  world  had  engrossed  her  iieart 
and  soul,  her  time  and  her  talents ;  and  how  ut- 
terly neglectful  she  had  been  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  her  precious  child.  '*  And 
now  she  is  teaching  me  V^  thought  the  mother. 

And  a  happy  teaching  it  was.  Mrs.  G— — • 
is  an  altered  woman ;  and  her  little  girl  no  longer 
thinks  it  necessary  for  ladies  to  talk  loudly  to 
have  their  conversation  in  heaven.— -i«aJy'9 
Book. 
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PHILADELPfflA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1848. 


We  introduce  our  readers,  in  the  present  number, 
to  an  acquaintance  with  a  British  philanthropist 
and  statesman  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  most 
of  the  efforts,  which  marked  the  active  period  of 
his  life,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  our  race. 
The  public  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  as  the  successor 
of  Wilberforce,  in  his  labours  to  procure  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
But  the  volume  now  before  us,  containing  memoirs 
of  his  life,  exhibits  conclusive  evidence  that  this 
constituted  but  a  part  of  the  labours  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career ;  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready) 
to  assist  by  his  counsel  and  his  purse,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  measures  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
his  fellow  man.  It  is  understood  that  very  few 
copies  of  the  volume  have  yet  found  their  way  to 
this  country,  and  of  course  our  readers  must  be 
generally  precluded  for  a  time  from  the  satisfaction 
of  perusing  it.  We  therefore  purpose  to  furnish  a 
summary  of  its  contents,  with  considerable  extracts, 
in  the  language  and  dress  in  which  they  have  been 
given  to  the  publio  in  the  volume  itself. 


We  are  persuaded  that  as  journalists  we  cannot 
confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  our  younger  Friends 
than  by  frequently  directing  their  attention  to  those 
peat  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
were  advocated  in  their  purity  and  fulness  by  our 
early  Friends.  And  this  probably  cannot  be  done 
more  effectually  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writers  themselves.  In  conformity 
with  this  view,  we  purpose  to  offer,  from  time  to 
time,  some  extracts  on  doctrinal  subjects,  selected 
from  books  or  writings  which  the  Society  has  ap- 
proved. Some  advices,  in  relation  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, are  inserted  in  the  present  number.  To  these 
Advices  we  would  willingly  call  the  serious  atten- 


tion of  our  readersi  and  particalarly  those  of  the 
juvenile  class. 

Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Beech 
Sprinif.  Perquimons  Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  the  I2ih 
or  the  7th  month,  1848,  Joseph  R.  Parker,  of  Pafr- 

Suotank  Co.,  to  Margaret  Anv^  daughter  of  Thou, 
fewby,  of  the  former  place. 


DlED^—On  the  Ist  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Moses  B.  Smith,  in  this  city,  after  a 
short  illness,  Alexander  Morgan,  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  His  decea*e 
took  place  the  day  on  which  he  warn  twenty-tvo 
years  old. 

For  Friendt*  RericfV. 
ALMS    GIVING. 

Among  the  practical  virtues  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  giving  of  alms  holds  a  pro- 
minent place.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  our  Saviour  in  the  solemn  representation  of 
the  final  separation  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  which  we  find  in  the  25th  of  Mat- 
thew, assigns  as  a  cause  of  their  acceptance,  that 
those  on  his  right  hand  had  administered  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  imprisoned :  em- 
phatically declaring  that  the  charities  bestowed 
on  the  least  of  the  family,  were  accepted  as  be- 
stowed on  himself. . 

When  invited  to  dine  with  a  Pharisee,  one  of 
the  high  professors  of  the  day,  who  manifested 
his  surprise  that  our  Lord  did  not  observe  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  but  sat  down  to  meat 
without  first  washing  his  hands,  he  rebuked  the 
superstitious  observance  of  the  rituals  of  the 
law,  while  the  essentials,  judgment  and  the  love 
of  God,  were  neglected  ;  and  connected  with  this 
rebuke  was  an  aidmonition  to  give  alms  of  such 
things  as  they  had.*  This  inj unction,  thoogfa 
couched  in  a  few  words,  includes  a  laige  part  of 
the  duty  of  man,  in  his  social  relations. 

If  we  duly  reflect,  that  whatever  we  possess, 
either  in  tlie  form  of  mental  or  physical  power, 
or  in  the  shape  of  worldly  goods,  comes  origin- 
ally  from  the  Creatpr^s  hand,  and  that  we  are 
the  stewards,  not  the .  absolute  proprietors  of 
these  gifts ;  we  readily  perceive  that  the  admo- 
nition, to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  we  have, 
must  apply  to  every  case  in  which  we  can  be 
serviceable  to  those  who  are  in  want.  When 
the  disciples  were  sent  to  preach  the  gospel,  to 
heal  the  sick,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  raise  the 
dead,  their  mission  was  substantially  induded  in 
the  above-mentioned  admonition.  They  were 
required  to  administer  to  those  who  lacked,  a 
share  of  the  eifts  with  which  they  had  been 
themselves  endowed.t  When  the  lame  man  at 
the  gate  of  the  temple  solicited  alma  of  Peter 
and  John,  the  former  told  him,  silver  and  gold 

•Luke  11:  41.        f Matt.  10:  8. 
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ha?e  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have^  give  I  thee. 
Had  these  disciples,  instead  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  healinff  the  cripple,  possyessed  a  store 
of  silver  and  gold,  the  spirit  of  charity  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  would  no  doubt  have  led  to 
a  common  eleemosynary  act.  And  it  is  proper 
to  recollect,  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  our* 
selves,  in  what  particular  form  our>  alms  are 
given,  prpvided  we  faithfully  occupy  the  gifts 
received.  If  we  give  alms,  in  the  proper  spirit, 
and  from  correct  motives,  of  such  things  as  we 
have,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  acceptance  in 
the  Divine  sight;  whether  those  alms  are  in  the 
form  of  spiritual  admonition,  in  that  of  intel- 
lectual instruction,  or  in  the  relief  of  physical 
wants. 

There  are  unquestionably  some,  who,  like 
Peter  and  John,  have  neither  silver  nor  gold  .to 
administer,  whose  spiritual  endowments  qualify 
them  to  bestow  alms  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter than  anything  which  can  be  purchased 
with  silver  or  gold.  Others  there  are  whose 
experience  and  judgment  enable  them  to  ad- 
minister eaution  and  advice  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  which,  if  duly  regarded,  may  be 
of  essential  advantage  through  their  future  stages 
of  life.  In  cases  of  these  kinds,  alms,  which 
are  greatly  needed,  may  be  administered  to  those 
who  do  not  require  assistance  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term ;  and  they  piay  come  from 
such  as  have  little  worldly  treasure  to  spare. 

But  the  distribution  of  alms,  when  applied 
directly  to  physical  wants,  is  evidently  consist- 
ent, when  the  means  are  possessed,  with  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  even  of 
the  highest  order.  We  find  among  those  ap- 
pointea  in  the  primitive  church  to  attend  to  the 
daily  ministration  among  the  Grecian  widows, 
that  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  one.  And  though  we  have  no  inti« 
mation,  that  he  neglected  his  eleemosynary 
charge,  we  are  told  that  he  did  great  wonders 
and  signs  among  the  people.  When  the  Liber- 
tines and  Cyrenians  disputed  with  him,  they 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit 
by  which  he  spake.  This  first  Christian  martyr 
18  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  distributor  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Grecian  widows.  We  are  not,  indeed,  informed 
that  he  was  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
from  the  notice  which  the  historian  has  left  of 
his  character  and  his  acts,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  he  was. 

In  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  disciples  made  a 
eollection  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren  who 
resided  in  Judea,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the 
hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Thus  we  find 
til  is  eminent  apostle  employed  not  only  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  but  as  almoner  of  the 
church.  In  his  defence  before  Felix,  though  he 
had  then  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  apostle- 
ship,  he  assigned  as  one  of  his  objects  in  visiting 
Jeru«aleai,  his  coming  to  bring  aims   to  his 


nation.^  As  the  former  instance  appears  to 
have  occurred  near  the  beginning,  and  the  latter 
near  the  end  of  his  apostolic  labours,  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  he  always  considered  the  distri-^ 
bution,  or  the  charge  of  alms,  as  quite  consistent 
with  his  gospel  mission. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  a  plain 
intimation  of  the  light  in  which  the  giving  of 
alms  was  viewed.  We  are  informed  that  Oba* 
diah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house,  feared  the 
Lord  gready :  in  other  words,  was  a  very  pious 
man.  And  the  evidence  adducedr  and  which  he 
plead  before  the  prophet  Elijali,  was  that  he  hid 
an  hundred  prophets,  from  the  vengeance  of 
Jezebel,  by  fifiy  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water. 

The  testimony  respecting  Cornelius  is  that  he 
feared  God,  with  all  his  house,  and  gave  much 
alms  to  the  people^  and  prayed  to  God  alway* 
And  the  angelic  messenger  assured  him  that  his 
prayers  and  his  alms  bad  come  up  for  a  memo* 
rial  before  God.t  From  the  history  of  Corne- 
lius, we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  that  his  alms  were  administered  in 
the  form  of  donations.  Bat  we  have  in  almost 
immediate  connection  with  this  narrative,  the 
case  of  a  female,  apparently  in  difierent  circum- 
stances. She  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  good 
works  and  alms  deeds  which  she  did.  We  hear 
of  the  coats  and  garments  which  she  made^  os« 
tensibly  for  the  poor,  while  she  was  with  them. 
She  seems  to  have  bestowed. her  own  labour 
upon  those  who  were  in  need,  and  probably  she 
had  liule  else  to  give.  Still  this  was  a  compli- 
ance with  the  injunction  to  give  alms  of  such 
things  as  she  had. 

To  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  find  a 
number  of  those  who  werie  conspicuous  for  their 
piety,  almost  equally  remarkable  for  their  libe- 
rality to  the  poor.  George  Fojt,  before  he  be- 
came a  public  minister  of  the  gospel,  while  others 
were  feasting  and  sporting  at  the  time  called 
Christmas,  used  to  look  out  poor  widows,  from 
house  to  house,  and  distribute  money  among 
them ;  and  frequent  instances  appear  in  his  suh^ 
sequent  life,  of  his  attention  to  the  physical  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor.  But  the  assiduous  occu- 
pation of  his  spiritual  gifts  constituted  the  great 
business  of  his  life ;  and  in  this  manner  he  un- 
questionably rendered  greater  service  to  the 
world,  than  could  have  been  conferred  by  dis- 
tributing the  treasures  of  Crcesus. 

William  Penn  considered  the  service  of  the 
community,  either  in  a  civil  or  religious  capacity, 
or  both,  as  his  stated  occupation;  and  to  that 
object  he  devoted  the  energies  of  a  powerful 
mind,  and  in  great  measure  sacrificed  the  com- 
forts of  an  ample  estate.  Thus  he  gave  alms  of 
the  things  he  possessed. 

Among  those  of  a  still  later  day,  whose  love 
to  God  was  manifested  by  their  commiseration 
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fi>r  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  whose  memo- 
ries  have  \ei\  a  fragrance  behind  them  which 
must  necessarily  remain  for  ages  to  come,  may 
be  enrolled  the  names  of  Woolman  and  Benezet, 
the  devoted  advocate^  of  the  African  race,  and 
the  friends  of  suffering  humanity  of  every  grade 
and  complexion ;  of  Jonas  Hanway,  the  father 
of  the  Marine  Society  and  Magdalen  Charity, 
and  the  patron  of  the  poor  despised  clnmney 
sweepers  of  London;  of  John  Howard,  who 
spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  travelling  over  Eu- 
rope to  explore  the  recesses  of  degradation  and 
misery ;  of  Richard  Reynolds,  who  employed 
the  revenues  of  a  princely  estate  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  while  he  lived  with  the 
utmost  frugality  himself;  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
whose  labours  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
prisons  and  prisoners  of  Europe  are  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  can  comprehend  her 
motives;  and  of  William  Allen,  who  devoted 
the  powers  of  an  ardent  and  cultivated  mind  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  in 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  distributing  alms,  that 
of  instructing  and  encouraging  the  objects  of  his 
bounty  how  to  provide  for  themselves. 

These,  and  a  number  of  others  who  might  be 
named,  have  ennobled  the  ages  and  countries  in 
which  they  lived,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  faithful 
occupation  of  the  talents  received,  and  religious 
solicitude  to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  they 
possessed,  whether  they  had  been  conferred  in 
the  character  of  spiritual  endowments  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  gospel  among  their  coteropora- 
ries ;  in  that  of  intellectual  superiority ;  or  the 
more  vulgar  character  of  earthly  possessions. 
In  all  ages  the  talents  intrusted  to  different  indivi- 
duals have  been  various,  in  their  kind  and  de- 
gree, but  one  chaige  accompanies  them  all, 
Occupy  till  I  come.  E.  L. 


ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  recommend  it  as  an  incumbent  duty  on 
friends,  to  cause  their  children  to  be  frequent  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  observe  to 
them  the  examples  of  such  children  as  in  scrip- 
ture are  recorded  to  have  early  learned  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  hearkened  to  his  counsel :  in- 
structing them  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  Lord, 
planting  upon  their  spirits  impressions  of  re- 
verence towards  God,  from  whom  they  have 
their  daily  support ;  showing  them  they  ought 
not  to  offend  Him,  but  love,  serve,  and  honour 
bim,  in  whose  hands  all  blessings  are.  1709. 
P.  £.♦ 

And,  dear  friends,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  means  of  conveying  and  pre- 
serving to  us  an  account  of  the  things  most 
surely  to  be  believed  concerning  the  coming  of 

*Thi«  signifies  that  the  article  was  extracted  from 
the  printed  epistle  of  1709. 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  (ill- 
filling  of  the  prophecies  relating  thereto;  w« 
therefore  recommend  to  all  friends,  espeeisUy 
elders  in  the  church,  and  masters  of  families, 
that  they  wonld,  both  by  example  and  adrice, 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  yoanger,  a  reverent 
esteem  of  those  sacred  writings,  and  advise  them 
to  a  frequent  reading  and  meditating  therein;— 
and  that  you  would,  at  proper  times  and  seasoni, 
when  you  find  your  minds  rightly  disposed 
thereunto,  give  the  youth  to  understand,  that  the 
same  good  experience  of  the  work  of  sanetili- 
cation,  through  the  opertitions  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  plentifolly  besr 
testimony  to,  is  to  be  witnessed  by  belieren  in 
all  generations,  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  fini 
ages  of  Christianity;  in  which  case,  some  a^ 
count  of  your  own  experience  may  be  helpfnlto 
them.  And  this  we  recomn^end  as  the  mosi 
effectual  means  of  begetting  and  establishing  in 
their  minds  a  firm  belief  of  the  Christian  do^ 
trine  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of 
the  aid  and  help  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  particulsr, 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  of  preserving  them 
from  being  defiled  with  the  many  pernietoos 
notions  and  principles,  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine, which  are  at  this  ^ time  industrioosiT  dis- 
persed in  the  nation,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Christian  profession  in  general.     1728.  P.  E. 

And,  dear  friends,  we  tenderly  and  earnestly 
advise  and  exhort  all  parents,  and  mastenof 
families,  that  they  exert  themselves  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  in  the  strength  of  his  lore,  to  ifi- 
struct  their  children  and  families  in  the  doctnnes 
and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  contaiocd 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  that  they  excite 
them  to  the  diligent  reading  of  those  sacied 
writings,  which  plainly  set  forth  the  miracaloos 
conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderfnl  works, 
blessed  example,  meritorious  death,  and  glonooi 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  medistion  of  oof 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  toedociie 
their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  impoitart 
truths,  as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inwvd 
manifestation  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  their  own  minds,  that  diey  may  reap  the 
benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  for  their  ova 
peace  and  everlasting  happiness,  which  is  \A 
nitely  preferable  to  all  other  considerations.  We 
therefore  exhort,  in  the  most  earnest  mannff, 
that  all  be  very  careful  in  this  respect;  aneglert 
herein  being,  in  our  judgment,  very  blameworthy. 
And  further,  where  any  deficiency  of  this  »n 
appears,  we  recommend  to  monthly  and  qoarteriy 
meetings,  that  they  stir  up  those  whom  it  o'T 
concern  to  their  duty  therein.     1732.  P.  E- 

And,  dear  friends,  as  mnch  as  in  yon  li^ 
encourage  a  frequent  and  diligent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  your  families.  In  them  vt 
contained  the  promises  of  eternal  life  and  ^ 
vation.  For  as  a  steady  trust  and  belief  in  the 
promises  of  Qod,  and  a  frequent  meditation  ia 
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the  law  of  the  Lord,  was  the  preservation  of  a 
remnant  in  old  time,  so  it  is  even  to  this  day ; 
and  as  a  distrust  and  disbelief  of  the  promises  of 
God,  and  a  neglect  of  his  holy  law,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Jews, 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  even  so  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  apparent  decline  in  our 
time  of  true  piety  and  godly  zeal,  in  many  places, 
is  too  much  owing  to  a  disregard  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  pronHses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  them  recorded.  Wherefore  it 
gready  behoves  every  one,  who  would  be  united 
to  Christ,  and  a  member  of  his  church,  to  believe 
in  the  promises  of  God  ami  Christ,  and  wait  to 
know  the  fulfilling  of  ihem  in  his  own  heart.  It 
was  by  this  the  primitive  believers  became  of 
•*one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,"*  It  was  by  one 
Spirit,  namely,  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ, 
that  they  were  «*all  baptized  into  one  body."t 
Having  therefore,  dearly  beloved,  such  great  and 
precious  promises,  and  being  encompassed  with 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  run  with 
cheerfulness  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord ;  •*  Look- 
ing unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God."t    1740.  P.  E. 

We  believe  there  is  an  increased  attention  in 
Friends  in  various  parts,  not  only  to  promote  in 
their  families  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  hut  to  make  it  the  employment  of  a 
portion  of  time  daily.  We  commend  this  prac- 
tice, and  we  believe' that  if  the  hea<ls  of  families 
are  careful  in  cultivating  the  seed  of  Truth  in 
themselves,  there  will  be  so  little  danger  of  the 
custom  becoming  formal,  that  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  be  the  means  of  quickening  the  minds  of 
those  concerned  in  it:  more  especially  if  a  sob- 
sequent  pause  be  allowed;  in  order  that  the 
sacred  truths  which  have  been  read  may  have 
time  to  make  their  due  impression  on  the  mind ; 
or  that  the  mind  may  have  time  to  rise  in  secret 
aspiration  after  a  blessing.     1807.  P*  E. 


THE  IDENTITY  OP  RELIGION,  IN  ALL  AGES. 
•'Religion  U  a  Ue.**— Ckisp. 

The  most  important  consideration  which  can 
possibly  engage  human  attention  is, — How  may 
man  be  brought  into  peaceful  union  with  God? 
And  this  question  ought  to  be  treated,  not  as  one 
of  mere  theological  speculation,  but  as  a  question 
of  the  deepest  practical  interest  to  every  indi- 
vidual child  of  Adam.  So  long  as  our  first  pa- 
rents maintained  their  entire  trust  and  confidence 
in  their  Heavenly  Father,  loving  and  fearing  him 
above  all  things,  they  walked  in  harmony  with 
his  will,  and  enjoyed  that  communion  with  him 
which,  far  more  than  the  beauteous  flowers  and 
fruits  of  Paradise,  constituted  the  privilege — the 

*  Acts  iv.  32.      1 1  Cor.  xa.  13.       t  Heb.  zii.  9. 


joy— «the  very  life  of  that  state  in  which 
originally  existed,  and  was  good. 

And  when,  by  transgression,  man  had  fallen 
from  that  near  and  blessed  relation  to  his  Maker, 
and  all  the  evils  had  come  upon  him  which  had 
been  pronounced  as  the  consequences  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disobedienoe,  divine  mercy,  pitying 
the  outcasts  from  his  presence,  provided  the 
means  of  restoration,  and  cheered  them  with  the 
prospect  of  brighter  days  at  least  to  ^their  pos- 
terity. Faith,  love,  and  filial  fear  weie  the  great 
characteristics  of  man's  primitive  relation  to  his 
Creator,  and  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the 
religion  of  Paradise.  And  since  the  divine 
nature  and  character  are  unchanged  and  unchange** 
able,  and  man  has  lost  that  blessed  state  of  fealty 
to  Gody  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  the  restora- 
tion to  the  state  of  faith,  love,  and  filial  fear,  is, 
and  has  ever  been,  the  great  end  and  object  of 
true  religion. 

But  though  its  great  primitive  characteristics 
remain  unchanged,  there  was  an  adaptation  of 
divine  means  to  the  altered  circumstances  and 
condition  of  man.  In  his  first  state,  he  had  to 
retain  the  condition  in  which  he  was  created ;  in 
the  second  and  rebellious  state,  he  stood  in  need 
of  pardon  and  of  change.  In  the  first  state, 
eternal  life  was  his  portion ;  in  the  second  state, 
that  hope  was  cut  ofi*;  death  had  been  pro* 
nounced  to  be  the  certain  wages  of  sin,  and  man, 
as  a  mere  animal  and  rational  creature,  had  no 
relish  for  close  intercourse  with  a  pure  and  holy 
Being,  or  for  that  state  of  likeness  to  God,  in 
which  alone  true  faith,  love,  and  filial  fear  can 
be  rendered.  It  became,  therefore,  the  office  of 
religion  to  declare  the  means  by  which  man 
might  be  re^admitted  to  the  divine  favour — ^the 
severed  parties  be  again  bound  together  in  holy 
union— and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  for  the 
restoration  of  true  union  with  God,  there  has 
ever  been,  since  man*s  fall,  two  essential  particu* 
lars ; — first,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  secondly, 
a  change  of  mind;  and  these  two  elements, 
though  distinct  in  kind,  are,  in  their  practical 
relation  to  man,  inseparable.  No  forgiveness 
without  change  of  mind,  and  no  reconciliation 
without  both  forgiveness  and  change. 

The  provision  of  the  means  of  man's  recon- 
ciliation is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  divine  bounty : 
man  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  part  in  it ;  it  is 
an  act  of  free  love  and  mercy ;  **'  God  commend* 
eth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  whilst  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom.  v.  8. 
And  He  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  took  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,— who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification— is  that  Word 
which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who 
is,  and  ever  was,  the  life  and  light  of  men.  He 
is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  tliat 
cometh  into  the  world  ;  and  as  in  his  character 
there  is  no  variableness,  so  likewise,  with  re- 
s^ect  to  his  requirements  from  man,  it  may 
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safely  be  said,  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever. 

This  subject  of  the  essential  sameness  of  true 
religion  in  all  ages,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
much  practical  interest,  and  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Patriarchal, 
Israelitish,  and  Gospel  times., 

I.  In  the  gracious  promise  made  to  our  first 
parents,  that  tlie  seed  o(  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent^s  head,  was  doubtless  conveyed 
to  them  the  assurance,  that  the  enemy  who  had 
overcome  and  spoiled  them,  should  ultimately  be 
conquered  by  one  of  their  own  offspring,  who 
should  restore  to  them  privileges  which  they 
had  lost.  It  was  not,  however,  only  the  hope 
of  remote  victory,  and  of  blessing  to  their  pos- 
terity, which  God  in  mercy  bestowed  upon  his 
rebellious  children :  it  is  evident,  that  to  them 
the  means  of  peaceful  approach  to  their  heavenly 
Father  was  provided ;  and  reunion  to  Him,  by 
the  ties  .of  holy  spiritual  affections,  was  very 
early  experienced ;  though  the  full  extent  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  the  glorious  features  of  that 
economy  of  grace  which  had  begun  to  slied  its 
benignant  influence  upon  man,  was  imperfectly 
developed. 

The  assurance  of  the  divine  favour  by  an  out- 
ward token,  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
early  Patriarchs  in  connexion  with  sacrifice, — 
an  act  of  homage  which  we  may  well  believe  to 
have  been  divinely  appointed,  alihough  the  time 
and  precise  character  of  the  institution  is  not 
recorded.*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  when 
the  two  sons  of  Adam  presented  to  the  Lord  their 
respective  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
the  token  of  divine  favour  was  conferred  on  his, 
whose  works  were  righteous;  and  withheld 
from  his,  whose  works  were  eviL  The  heart 
of  Abel  was  united  to  God  by  faith ;  and  that  of 
Cain  was  far  from  Him.  "  The  Lord  had  re- 
spect unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering;  but  unto 
Cain  and  to  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect :" 
and  this  •*  respect"  is  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  testifying  that  Abel  ««was 
rigAieous.*'    Gen.  iv.  4.    Heb.  xi.  4. 

Thus,  under  this  primitive  economy,  the 
means  of  peace  were  provided,  and  so  large  was 
the  measure  of  restoration,  that  man  was  again 
enabled  to  walk  with  God:  such  a  state  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  attainment  of  Enoch 
and  Noah ;  and  the  close  of  Enoch's  life, «'  who 
was  not,  for  God  took  him,"  might  well  raise  or 
confirm  the  hope  of  future  and  eternal  reunion. 

In  the  brief  scripture  history  of  the  early  pro- 
eeedings  of  mankind,  we  are  presented  with 
sketches  of  two  opposite  classes  of  the  human 
family, — primitive  types  of  what  has  ever  since 

*From  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  the  sacrifices 
of  Abraham  and  Noah,  and  the  mention  of  eleaji  and 
ftncUan  beasts,  as  being  taken  into  the  ark,  it  appears 
probable  that  some  of  th^  great  features  of  the  legal 
services  had  been  also  foand  in  the  patriarchal  re- 
li|{ious  institutions. 


been  found  in  the  earth — ^the  sons  of  God,  and 
the  children  of  men ;  and  we  see  the  former— 
the  good— drawn  into  the  vortex  of  evil  with  the 
latter,  until ''  the  wickedness  of  man  was  greaf 
in  the  earth,  and  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinually,"— ^'and  the  Lord  said.  My  Spirit  shaQ 
not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  ii 
flesh."  And  here,  whilst  in  the  awfiil  catu- 
trophe  which  followed,  we  see  the  eternal  con- 
troversy of  God  with  sin,  we  have  a  clear  inti- 
mation that  he  who  had  comquanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  and  whose  command  the 
plastic  materials  of  nature  had  obeyed,  had  thea 
sent  forth  a  measure  of  hb  grace  and  good  Spirit, 
to  enliven  and  enlighten  the  dead,  dark  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  men.  That  Spirit  which  strove  in 
vain  with  tlie  rebellious,  was,  no  doubt,  the  soam 
of  power  as  well  as  of  light,  to  those  vfao 
yielded  to  its  influence,  and  who  were  therehr 
led  to  walk  with  God  in  failh,  and  love,  and 
filial  fear. 

This  living  principle,  in  the  absence  of  which 
there  is  spiritual  death,  has  been  the  spring  of 
true  reliffious  action  in  all  ages.  But  it  has  ban 
bestowed  in  such  measures  in  various  periods, 
as  seemed  good  to  infinite  Wisdom,  in  theca^ 
rying  forward  of  that  progressive  economy  of 
grace,  which  was  provided  for  the  fallen  faoiir 
of  Adam. 

II.  The  post-deluvian  patriarchal  period  l^ 
cords  e«>sentially  in  character  with  the  precedinc 
one.  The  command  to  Abraham  was,*' Walk 
before  me  and  be  thou  perfect"  Gen.  xfii.  I 
He  had  been  led  by  the  divine  command  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  by  faith  to  sojoam 
in  a  land  in  which  he  was  a  stranger,  but  which 
he  was  assured  should  be  the  possession  of  his 
posterity.  Here  we  find  divine  intercoor^e  va 
resumed,  and  man  again  became  ^tbe  friend  d 
God."  The  communications  made  to  Abrabao 
appear  usually  to  have  been  through  the  medius 
of  angels,  or  of  visions ;  but  he  was  aho  br 
voured  by  immediate  divine  communications,  in 
which,  gracious  promises  were  made  to  him, 
and  the  Lord  himself  entered  into  a  corenist 
with  his  servant,  and  talked  with  him.  This 
covenant  is  the  first  marked  step  in  the  progit* 
of  that  divine  purpose,  which  had  been  iath 
mated  in  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  made  to  ocr 
first  parents. 

To  Abraham  it  was  said,  "  in  thy  seed  shaB 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Gcft 
xxii.  18.  Man's  impatience,  and  his  visdcOt 
too,  are  ready  to  say.  Why  this  delay— «hr 
this  institution  of  rites — why  these  figures  t>l 
good  things,  instead  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
realities?  Abraham  reasoned  not  so;  ""he^ 
lieved  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  i« 
righieousness."  *•  Abraham,"  said  the  promi* 
Deliverer,  "saw  my  day  and  was  glad."  Thoofh 
he  and  his  co-patriarchs  received  not  the  ^ood 
things  promised,  and  saw  them  but  afar  offtthtf 
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were  persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them, 
confessing  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth,  desiring,  as  their  conduct  plainly 
declared,  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly  ; 
"  wherefore,'*  saiih  the  Apostle,  **  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God:  for  he  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city."  Heb.  xi.  16.  And 
is  not  this  essentially  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the 
truly  religious  in  all  ages  ?  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  walk  before  the  liord,  and  to  be  per- 
fect; and  this, perfection,  though  measured  by 
the  degree  of  light  which  was  then  afforded,  was 
evidently  the  same  in  kind,  with  that  which  has 
ever  marked  the  character  of  the  true  believer  in 
God.  How  consprcuous  were  the  features  of 
divine  morality  in  that  pattern  of  holy  conscien- 
tiousness— ^the  oppressed,  afflicted,  and  subse- 
quently honoured,  patriarch  Joseph !  What  but 
an  inward  conviction  of  the  omnipresence  and 
holiness  of  the  Almighty,  united  with  love  and 
filial  fear,  could  have  enabled  him  to  resist 
temptation,  when  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Poti- 
phar,  and  to  say,  "How  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?"  Gen.  xxxix. 
9.  Nor  was  his  faith  less  evident  in  the  Egypt- 
ian prison-house,  and  under  the  greater  moral 
trial  of  Egyptian  prosperity  and  honours. 

[To  be  e«oiioued.] 


ing  his  venerable  cheek,  cannot  easily  be  forgot^ 
ten.  It  was  sufficiently  evident  to  me  that  he 
spake  from  the  abundance*  of  his  heart,  and  I 
thought:  "How  ennobled  is  science,  when 
crowned  with  humility."  In  Rush  was  now 
absorbed  the  greatness  of  the  physician,  in  the 
more  transcendant  greatness  of  the  Christian. 

From  Poalton**  American  Dallj  AdvertUer,  Maj  asth,  1813, 
No.  49., 

The  above  account  is  so  correspondent  with 
what  I  have  heard  Dr.  Rush  frequently  express 
were  his  decided  sentiments,  in  respect  to  his 
belief  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  I  have 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  doctor's  memory,  to 
copy  it  from  the  paper  and  preserve  it. 

Samuel  Coatks,  1815. 

Copied  from  the  Annual  Monitor,  printed  at 
Tork  for  William  Alexander,  1816. 


DR.  RUSH  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 
The  following  hi  relation  to  Dr.  Rush  and  his 
opinions,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  republication, 
by  an  esteemed  friend.    It  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  many  of  our  citizens. 

From  Oie  Amerieaa  Dailj  Advertiser. 
A  TRIBUTE. 

About  three  years  ago,  having  occasion  for 
the  counsel  of  Dr,  Benjamin  Rush,  in  a  case  of 
some  difficulty,  he  was  pleased  to  attend  with 
me:  and  not  unfrcquenUy  after  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  directions  for  the  patient,  he  would 
introduce  the  subject  of  religion.  His  observa- 
tions were  such  as  always  conveyed  instruction 
and  delight.  One  day,  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  the  doctor  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
quoted  the  words  of  Elihu  to  the  friends  of 
Job: — ^** There  is  a  spirit  in  roan,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty  giveth  it  an  under- 
standing.*' This,  said  he,  I  believe,  not  only  as 
it  respects  what  may  be  termed  spirituals,  but 
also  intellectuals ;  and  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  profession  merits  the  title  of  At^ 
Conjeciandi,  yet  I  believe  that  my  most  happy 
and  useful  discoveries  in  the  healing  art  have 
been  by  inspiration ;  and  when  I  see  my  works 
translated  inio  other  languages,  and  my  name 
pablicly  eulogised,  I  am  constrained  secretly  to 
acknowledge :  "  Not  unto  me,  O  Jjord !  ^ot 
Linto  me,  but  unto  Thee  belongeth  the  praise'." 

The  humble  fervour  of  expression,  and  the 
;ear  of  sincerity  at  this  solemn  moment,  bedew- 


For  Frieodi*  Review. 
NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Review,*  reference 
was  made  to  a  successful  attempt  of  our  towns- 
man, Charles  Ellet,  to  erect  a  pathway  across 
the  Niagara  river  below  the  Falls,  connecting 
the  New  York  with  the  Canada  shore.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, is  found  the  following  gratifying  state- 
ment of  the  construction  of  a  "  footbridige,"  on 
which  many  persons  daily  pass  with  safety. 

**  Suspension  Bridge. — Notwithstanding  the 
incredulity  of  many  as  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Mr. 
Ellet  has  been  quietly  pursuing  his  enterprise, 
first  throwing  over  a  passage  way  in  the  shape 
of  a  single  strand,  and  now  he  announces  the 
completion  of  a  footbridge,  over  which  he  pro- 
poses to  drive  a  horse  and  buggy.  There  were 
many  in  the  beginning  who  did  not  believe  it 
possible  even  to  span  the  immense  chasm  of  the 
Niagara  with  anything  passable,  but  as  they 
have  seen  their  doubts  removed  in  this  respect, 
they  begin  to  think  that  science,  combined  with 
energy  and  determination,  can  accomplish  all 
that  has  been  proposed  in  this  matter,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  we  may 
behold  the  steam  car  thundering  across  this 
*  impassable  gulf.' 

**We  understand  that  the  erection  of  the 
railroad  strucrare  is  to  be  immediately  entered 
upon.  The  towers  are  to  be  constructed  in  the 
rear  of  those  of  the  footbridge,  and  Mr.  Ellet  is 
confident  that  he  will  have  ^e  whole  completed 
by  the  close  of  1850.  It  is  a  magnificent  enter- 
prise, and  none  but  a  man  of  genius,  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  in  the  science  to  which  he  is 
ardently  attached,  would  have  dared  to  enter 
upon  the  undertaking. 

*«  Large  numbers   pass  daily  over  the  foot- 

*Page  008. 
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brid^,  at  35  cents  each,  and  quite  a  revenue  is 
derived  therefiponi — sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  all  that  has  been  thus  far  expended." 

From  one  of  our  city  papers  we  take  the  fol« 
lowing  additional  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
bold  and  energetic  enterprize  of  the  engineer. 
We  could  not  characterize  the  feat  spoken  of  as 
one  of  **calm  and  cool  daring,"  that  should 
challenge  our  approbation.  If  I  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  bridge — its  height — and  its  lack  of 
protection  by  railing,  the  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a 
«•  buggy,*'  was  one  of  reckless  hardihood,  that 
amounts  to  something  very  like  a  tempting  of 
Providence. 

«<  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  give  pub* 
licity  to  the  following  thrilling  adventure,  which 
is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  city, 
from  G.  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  bold  architect  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Niagara  Suspension  bridges, 
which,  for  a  feat  of  calm,  cool  daring,  we  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  excel. 

**  Niagara  Falls,  July  29,  1848. 

**  This  morning  I  laid  the  last  plank  of  my 
footbridge  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  drove 
over  and  back  again  in  a  buggy.  Five  hundred 
feet  of  the  bridge  was  without  a  railing  on  either 
side.  My  horse,  though  spirited,  went  along 
quietly,  touched  up  occasionally  with  the  whip, 
just  to  show  him  that  he  was  in  command,  and 
give  him  courage. 

"  On  returning  I  directed  one  of  the  drivers  to 
bring  on  his  team — a  two  horse  closed  carriage, 
weighing  altogether  over  a  ton  and  a  half.  I 
took  his  place  on  the  box  nnd  drove  over  and 
back«  The  horses  went  quiedy.  The  flooring 
is  but  eight  feet  vnde,  220  feet  high,  762  feet 
long,  and  without  railing,  over  such  a  torrent  as 
you  never  saw,  and  never  will  see  any  where 
cise!"  A. 


CHEAP  PLEASURES. 


Did  you  ever  study  the  cheapness  of  some 
pleasures?  Do  you  know  how  little  it  takes  to 
make  a  multitude  happy?  Such  trifles  as  a 
penny,  a  word,  or  a  smile,  do  the  work.  There 
are  two  or  three  boys  passing  along — give  them 
each  a  chestnut,  and  how  smiling  they  look ! 
they  will  not  be  cross  for  some  time.  A  poor 
widow  lives  in  a  neighbourhood,  who  is  the 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  children ;  send  them  half 
a  peck  of  sweet  apples,  and  they  will  all  be 
happy.  A  child  has  lost  its  arrow — ^the  world 
to  him— 'and  he  mourns  sadly ;  help  him  to  find 
it,  or  make  him  another,  and  how  quickly  will 
the  sunshine  play  upon  his  sober  face.  A  boy 
has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  pile  up  a  load  of 
wood :  assist  him  a  few  moments,  or  speak  a 
pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  forgets  his  toil  and 
works  away  without  minding  it.  Your  appren- 
tice has  broken  a  mug,  or  cut  the  vest  too  large, 
or  slightly  injured  a  piece  of  work ;  say,  "  You 


scoundrel,*'  and  he  feels  miaerable ;  but  Temurk, 
"  I  am  sorry,"  and  he  will  try  to  do  better.  Yob 
employ  a  man — pay  him  cheerfully,  and  speak 
a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  leaves  joor 
house  with  a  contented  heart,  to  light  up  his  own 
hearth  with  smiles  and  gladness. 

Pleasure  is  cheap— who  will  not  bestov  it 
liberally?  If  there  are  smiles,  soosbiDe  iQd 
flowers  all  about  us,  let  us  not  grasp  them  with 
a  miser's  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hearts. 
No.  Rather  let  us  take  them  and  scatter  then 
about  us,  in  the  cot  of  the  widow,  among  the 
groups  of  xshildren  in  the  crowded  mart,  where 
men  of  business  congregate,  in  our  families  and 
everywhere.  We  can  make  the  wretched 
happy ;  the  discontented*  cheerful ;  (he  afflicted, 
resigned,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate.  Who 
will  refuse  to  do  it? — Mass.  Spy. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

The  Paris  papers  itiention  a  vegetable  p^odI]^ 
tion  found  on  the  high  lands  of  the  south  of  the 
French  provinces  in  Africa,  and  in  Algeriaa 
Sahara,  during  the  last  campaign,  which  bai 
been  pointed  out  to  the  French  Goveroment  bj 
General  Jussuf.  The  new  article  is  a  kbea 
which  is  found  in  a  great  part  of  Sahara.  It  is 
nourishing  like  the  manna  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  qq 
this  subject,  addressed  by  General  Jossof  to  the 
Governor^General.  It  is  dated  £l-Beida,Miy 
nth,  1847: 

«*  M.  Raymond,  assistant  sargeon  attached  to 
the  corps,  pointed  out,  during  the  eipediiionof 
last  year,  a  sort  of  lichen  which  he  foond  in 
abundance  in  certain  parts  of  SersoQ,  and  vhich 
appeared  to  him  capable  of  being  used  for  ibe 
food  of  animals  and  perhaps  of  men.  CoBside^ 
ing  the  advantages  which  we  might  derife  lioa 
this  article  in  our  expeditions  towards  the  sosib 
in  case  4t  shall  prove  to  be  suitable  for  the  food 
of  men  or  even  animals,  I  took  advantage  of  ti» 
march  of  my  column  across  the  high  lands  of 
Sersou  and  the  southern  region,  to  gain  inforiBS- 
tion  on  questions  relating  to  the  exisienee,  tbe 
nature,  the  production,  and  the  uses  of  thishches. 

«*  In  the  state  in  which  I  observed  it,  and  is 
which  it  appeared  to  be  used,  it  is  detached  from 
the  soil,  on  which  it  is  rolled  here  aud  there  br 
the  wind,  and  has  the  appearance  of  small  pieees 
of  leather,  of  the  colour  of  the  earth,  rolled  d 
doubled  up  together.  It  is  dry  and  as  hard  as  i 
grain  of  corn ;  it  is  while  inside,  and  presesii> 
farinaceous  aspect  when  it  is  crushed;  itsta^ 
is  very  much  like  dried  grain,  and  a  proleofed 
mastication  develops  a  slight  degree  of  hititf- 
ness. 

**  According  to  observations  and  informuiw 
which  has  been  collected,  we  are  certain  ibiii' 
is  produced  every  year,  after  the  rainy  «««■« 
under  the  form  of  moss,  on  the  gFowd,  lo  *^^ 
it  is  at  first  attached.    The  npper  part  is  tbes 
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whitish,  that  which  lies  on  the  ground  takes  the 
colour  of  the  earth.  The  sun  af^rwards  acts 
upon  this  substance,  which  becomes  dry,  rolls 
itself  up,  and  grows  crisp.  It  then  detaches 
itself  from  the  soil,  and  the  wind  drives  it  about 
and  collects  it  under  the  tufts  of  thyme,  the  only 
vegetable  which  grows  on  the  land  where  it  is 
produced. 

<*  The  farinaceous  appearance  of  the  inside  of 
this  lichen ;  the  knowledge  that  all  vegetables  of 
this  class  contain  a  nutritious  substance,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  in  Tartary,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
animals  in  our  army.  It  was  offered  to  the 
horses,  who  ate  it  readily;  one  of  them  was 
subjected  for  tliree  weeks  to  a  regimen  of  barley 
and  lichen,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious 
to  him ;  meantime  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
repeated,  and  I  have  given  orders  that  a  certain 
number  of  animals  should  be  put  upon  the 
lichen,  mixed  at  first  with  half  barley  and  then 
with  the  lichen  alone  if  possible.  This  regimen 
will  be  applied  with  all  precaution  and  all  possi- 
ble prudence,  and  I  shall  in  future  give  an  account 
of  these  results.  I  shall  beside  send  to  Algiers 
several  bags  of  this  substance  that  it  may  be 
subjected  to  analysis  and  observation. 

**I  learn,  moreover,  that  during  years  of 
•carcity  the  Ouled  Nayis  make  of  the  lichen 
mixed  with  barley  a  coarse  but  very  substantial 
kind  of  bread.  I  sent  a  specimen  of  this  sub- 
stance and  a  copy  of  these  fects  to  the  different 
commanding  officers  acting  in  the  South. 

*'Dr.  Raymond  adds  to  these  details  the 
following  observations :  The  nutritive  properties 
of  this  lichen,  he  says  are  summed  up  in  its 
name  of  eatable^  which  the  botanists  bestow 
upon  it,  and  we  find  elsewhere  long  articles 
which  enumerate  the  results  of  the  analysis,  and 
show  us  how  much  alimentary  substance  it 
contains,  and  give  us  the  Conviction  that  it 
contains  nothing  hurtful. 

**  As  to  its  identity,  it  is  certainly  the  Lichen 
Bsculentvsj  of  which  the  Tartars  make  great 
use.  Their  cattle  feed  upon  it  and  they  make 
of  it  a  sort  of  bread  eaten  by  the  poor,  and  which 
they  consider  a  kind  of  manna  sent  them  by 
Heaven. 

**  General  Jussuf,  at  Boghar,  caused  two  loaves 
to  be  made  of  the  lichen  ;  one,  containing  pure 
lichen,  was  softer  and  had  less  consistency  than 
the  other,  to  which  more  than  a  tenth  of  fiour 
was  added.  This  last  resembled  much  the  army 
bread,  of  which  it  had  nearly  the  same  taste. 
The  nutritive  qualities  of  this  bread  cannot  be 
denied,  when  it  is  known  that  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  chemists,  M.  Payen,  has  ascertain- 
ed that  a  substance  may  be  extracted  from  the 
lichen  the  same  in  its  properties,  its  transforma- 
tions, and  its  elementary  composition  with  the 
starch  formerly  pointed  out  in  it  by  M.  Berze- 
lius.  He  remarked  afterward  that  the  diastasis, 
in  reacting  on  the  jelly  of  the  lichen,  transforms 


all  the  starchy  particles  into  dextrine  and  sugar. 
It  may  then  be  concluded  with  certainty  that  the 
army  of  the  expedition  to  the  south  wUl  find  in 
this  cryptogamia  a  sufficient  article  of  food  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  provisions." 


WATER   AS   A  BEVERAOE.  ' 

Water  is  the  natural  and  proper  drink  of  man. 
Indeed  it  is  the  grand  beverage  of  organized  na- 
ture. It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  blood  and  juices  of  animals  and  plants; 
forms  an  important  ingredient  in  their  original 
structures,  and  bears  a  fixed  and  unalterable  re- 
lation to  their  whole  vital  economy.  It  was  the 
only  beverage  of  the  human  family  in  their 
primeval  state. 

In  that  garden,  where  grew  "  every  tree  pleas- 
ant to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,'*  producing 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  *•  fruit  and  flower" 
which  an  omnipotent  and  all-bountiful  Creator 
could  adapt  to  the  relish  of  his  senses,  and  the 
exigencies  of  his  entire  organization ;  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  man  was  in  a  con-* 
dition  the  best  suited  to  secure  to  him  the  un- 
interrupted, as  well  as  the  highest  and  best 
exercise  and  enjoyment,  of  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  poweis.  His  drink  was  water.  A 
river  flowed  from  Paradise.  From  the  moment 
that  river  began  to  **  water  the  garden,"  till  the 
present,  no  human  invention  has  equalled  this 
simple  beverage;  and  ail  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances, 
whether  alcoholic,  narcotic,  or  aromatic,  have 
not  only  failed,  but  have  served  to  deteriorate  or 
poison  it,  and  render  it  less  healthful  and  safe. 

Water  is  as  well  adapted  to  man's  natural 
appetite  as  to  the  physical  wants  of  his  organs. 
A  natural  thirst,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  « 
its  gratification,  were  given  us  to  secure  to  the 
vital  machinery  the  supply  of  liquid  necessary 
to  its  healthy  movements.  When  this  natural 
thirst  occurs,  no  drink  tastes  so  good,  and  in 
truth  none  is  so  good  as  water ;  none  possesses 
adaptations  so  exact  to  the  vital  necessities  of  the 
organs.  So  long  as  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid  is 
not  needed,  so  long  as  there  is  not  the  least  relish 
for  water,  it  offers  no  temptation,  while  its  ad- 
dition to  the  circulating  fluids  would  be  useless, 
or  hurtful. — Dr.  Muzzy^s  Prize  Essay. 

COLD   m  HUDSON'S  BAY. 

R.  M.  Ballantyne,  in  a  lively  journal  of  six 
years'  residence  in  the  territories  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  tells  us,  that  for  part  of 
October  there  is  sometimes  a  little  warm,  or, 
rather,  thawy  weather ;  but  after  that,  until  the 
following  April,  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
to  the  freezing  point.  In  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  thermometer  falls  from  30  to  40,  45,  and 
even  49  degrees  bdow  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
This  intense  cold  is  not,  however,  so  much  felt 
as  one  might  suppose,  for  during  its  continuance 
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*e  air  is  perfectly  calm.  Were  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  to  rise  when  the  thermometer 
stands  so  low,  no  man  could  show  his  face  to  it 
for  a  moment.  Forty  degrees  below  zero,  and 
quite  calm,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  fifteen 
below,  or  thereabout,  with  a  strong  breeze  of 
wind.  Spirit  of  wine  is,  of  course,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  used  in  the  thermometer :  as 
mercury,  were  it  exposed  to  such  cold,  would 
remain  frozen  nearly  half  the  winter.  Spirit 
never  froze  in  any  cold  ever  experienced  at 
York  Factory,  unless  when  verv  much  adulte- 
rated with  water;  and  even  then,  the  spirit 
would  remain  liquid  in  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Quicksilver  easily  freezes  in  this  climate,  and 
it  has  frequently  been  run  into  a  bullet  mould, 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  till  frozen,  and  in  this 
state  rammed  down  a  gun  barrel,  and  fired 
through  a  thick  plank.  The  average  cold  may 
be  set  down  at  about  15  or  16  degrees  below 
zero,  or  48  degrees  of  frost.  The  nouses  at  the 
bay  are  built  of  wood,  with  double  windows 
and  doors.  They  are  heated  by  large  iron 
stoves,  fed  with  wood  j  yet,  so  intense  is  the 
cold,  that  when  a  stove  has  been  in  places  red- 
hot,  a  basin  of  M'ater  in  the  room  has  been 
frozen  solid  I — Living  ^ge. 

FAITH. 

BT  S.  8.  INDKOS. 

A  Swallow  in  the  spring 
Tame  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essay'd  to  make  her  nest,  and  there  did  hring 

Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toil'd 
With  patient  art ;  hut  e'er  her  work  was  crown'd, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoil'd. 

And  dash'd  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought ; 
Yet  not  cast  down,  forth  from  her  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grass  she  brought, 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  bad  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 
When  wicked  hands,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept. 
And  toil'd  apin;  and,  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  look'd,  ana,  lo !  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  trust  is  here,  O  Man  ? 
Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  earlier  dawn  7 
Hath  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  ? 

Have  Faith  and  struggle  on ! 


THE  CHILD'S  DREAM. 

BT  C.  V.  DOOGETT. 

'<  Oh  I  have  had  a  dream,  mother. 

So  beautiful  and  strange ; 
Would  I  could  still  sleep  on,  mother, 

And  that  dream  never  change  !" 
"  What  hast  thou  dreamed,  my  dear  one  ? 

Thy  look  is  bright  and  wild ; 
Thy  mother's  ear  is  ready 

To  listen  to  her  child." 


**  I  dreamed  I  lay  asleep,  mother, 

Beneath  an  orange  tree, 
When  a  white  bird  came  and  sang,  mother, 

So  sweetly  unto  me ; 
Though  it  woke  me  with  its  warbling, 

Its  notes  were  soft  and  low. 
And  bade  me  rise  and  follow, 

Wherever  it  might  go. 

**  It  led  me  on  and  on,  mother, 

Through  groves  and  realms  of  light, 
Until  it  came  to  one,  mother. 

Which  dazzled^ — ^'twas  so  bright. 
As  tremblingly  I  entered, 

An  angel  form  drew  near, 
And  bade  me  welcome  thither, 

Nor  pain  nor  sorrow  fear. 

**  I  knew  not  aught  was  there,  mother, 

I  on\y  felt  'twas  bliss, 
And  joined  that  white  bird's  song,  mother; 

Oh  I  canst  thou  read  me  this  f 
«*  Yes,  dearest,  to  thy  mother, 

Such  happiness  is  given— 
The  Holw  Spirit  was  that  hird. 

That  grove  of  light  was  Heavtn!** 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNORCSS. — ^The  Oregon  Territorial  billptned 
the  House  on  the  2d  inst.,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  129, 
nays  71.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  retained  inlhe 
bill  by  yeas  88,  nays  114,  on  a  motion  to  stnke 
it  out.  The  proposition  to  give  the  Territorial  Go- 
vernor the  veto  power,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  132  to 
63.  On  the  5th,  the  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senatp, 
with  two  amendments,  one  restoring  the  Goveroori 
veto  power,  and  the  other  reciting,  as  the  reason 
for  enacting  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  the  territory 
lies  north  of  the  parallel  of  36^  SC,  the  Mleeran 
Compromise  line.  The  object  of  this  preamble  is 
to  secure  an  expression  of  Congress  infavonrof  tbe 
extension  of  that  line  to  the  Pacific. 

Europe. — ^By  the  steamer  America,  dates  to  th« 
22d  ult.  have  been  received.  The  improvement  i& 
trade  seems  to  have  received  a  check  incoow- 
queuce  of  the  cril^al  condition  of  Ireland,  vbicii 
country  appears  to  be  on  the  very  Terge  of  innr- 
reotion.  Many  of  the  popular  leaders  and  editors 
have  been  arrested,  some  of  whom  are  in  prifoc. 
and  others  out  on  bail.  It  is  supposed  that  their 
conviction  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising. 
The  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford  and  Dne- 
heda.  had  been  proclaimed  under  an  act  p^'ri 
authority  to  the  police  to  search  for  arms,  and  u 
take  into  custody  all  persons  found  io  possee^inncf 
them  without  a  license.  At  the  town  of  Carrick.  ii 
Tipperary  County,  some  of  the  club  member! 
havmg  been  arrested,  it  appears  that  the  people 
rose  in  arms  and  demanded  their  release,  wbifk 
the  authorities  complied  with  accordingly.  Bvibe 
latest  telegraphic  account,  it  appears  that  Icn! 
John  Russell,  on  the  22d,  moved,  m  the  Hmte  et 
Commons,  '*for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  toeoabi? 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other  chief  govemorf  oi 
Ireland,  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1849.  to  ap- 
prehend and  detain  any  person  or  persons  ».«• 
pected  of  conspiring  against  her  Majesty's  persi 
and  government.''  There  seems  to  be  but  litrif ''^' 
interest  from  the  continent.  The  Sicilian  Piri^* 
ment  has  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  the  secoi<i 
son  of  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia. 
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LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 
(CoDilnued  from  page  740.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1803,  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  engaged 
in  his  studies  with  such  ardour  and  industry,  that 
at  his  first  examination,  of  which  there  were  four 
in  a  year,  he  gained  what  was  termed  the  second 
place.     This  approximation  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  stimulated  his 
ambition,  and  though  he  had  several  formidable 
competitors,  he  resolved  to  use  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  acquire  the  premium  which  was  award- 
ed to  the  student  who,  of  his   class,  acquitted 
himself  best.     His  efforts  were  successful,  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a  singular  circumstance  that,  as^ 
far  as  he  could  ascertain,  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman  who   had  gained   a  premium   at   the 
Dublin   University.      He  continued  his  acade- 
mical studies,  with  little  intermission  until  the 
spring  of  1807,  at  which  time  he  attained  the 
age  of  manhood.    *'  On  the  .14th  of  April,  of  this 
year,"  observes  his  biographer,  «*  he  received  his 
thirteenth  premium,  and  also  the  highest  honour 
of  the  University — the  gold  medal.     With  these 
distinctions,  and  four  silver  medals,  received  from 
the  Historical  Society,*  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Cngland." 

During  his  collegiate  life,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  must  have  maile  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  which  probably  gave  a 
more  serious  direction  to  his  thoughts.  He  paid 
a  vteit  annually  to  his  friends  at  Earlham,  and 
'when  about  parting  with  some  of  them  to  return 

*  This  was  an  association  esUblisbed  by  the  students 
of  th^  University,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  prac- 
tice of  elocution,  and  the  study  of  history.  The  silver 
medals  alluded  to  in  the  text,  were  awarded  to  thoau 
■who  were  judged  to  have  spoken  most  effectively  in 
their  weekly  discussions.  Here  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton seems  to  have  made  his  first  efforts  at  public  speak- 
ing ;  and  we  are  informed  that  his  first  speech  was  on 
the  subject  of  slavery. 


to  the  University  at  Dublin,  Hannah  Gnmey 
subsequently  Hannah  Buxton,  in  consequence  of 
some  conversation  respecting  the  Parkgate  ves- 
sels, exacted  a  promise  from  him,  that  he  would 
not  go  by  Parkgate.  He  was  exceedingly  impa- 
tient to  be  in  Dublin  to  prepare  for  the  approach- 
ing examination ;  and  when  he  reached  Chester, 
the  Captain  of  the  Parkgate  packet  came  to  him 
and  invited  him  to  go  in  his  vessel.  As  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  the  vessel  to  sail  in  a  few 
hours,  the  Captain  assured  him  he  would  be  in 
Dublin  early  next  morning;  whereas,  by  any 
other  conveyance  he  must  lose  at  least  the  whole 
of  next  day.  His  promise  was  a  bitter  mortifi- 
cation to  him  ;  but  it  had  been  made,  and  was 
not  to  be  disregarded.  He  passed  the  eari}"  part 
of  the  evening  in  a  very  unprofitable  manner, 
with  a  large  party,  who  went  on  board  the 
packet,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  of  the 
119  persons  who  embarked  as  passengers,  118 
were  drowned  before  midnight. 

His  attention  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  about 
this  time,  with  increased  earnestness  to  religious 
considerations.  He  had  escaped  much  of  the 
dissipation  which  prevailed  among  his  colleghite 
associates,  partly  from  the  effects  of  his  early 
education,  and  partly  from  the  assiduity  with 
which  his  studies  were  prosecuted.  A  short 
time  previous  to  the  remarkable  escape  above 
mentioned,  he  purchased  a  large  Bible,  with  a 
resolution,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered,  of  pe- 
rusing a  portion  of  it  every  day.  In  a  letter 
written  soon  afterwards,  he  mentions,  that  quite 
a  change  had  been  wrought  in  his  mind  in 
respect  to  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For- 
merly he  had  read  as  a  duty,  but  an  interest  was 
now  excited  which  rendered  the  perusal  of  the 
Bible  a  source  of  satisfaction.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  his  happiness  depended  upon  eeek- 
ing  the  assistance  of  a  superior  Being,  and  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  submit  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  principle.  The  Bible,  he  says,  became 
as  great  a  favorite  as  a  book  could  be. 

At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
was  about  returning  to  his  native  island,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  him,  which  must  have  been 
flattering  to  the  ambition  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one.  Though  his  prospects  of  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  Ireland  had  been  disappointed, 
and  the  property  of  the  family  greatly  reduced,  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  electors  that  he  should 
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appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in 
Parliament  of  the  Dublin  University.  This  sug- 
gestion must  have  been  owing  to  his  personal 
character  for  integrity  and  talents,  as  he  had  no 
family  connections  which  could  recommend  him 
to  this  distinction.  His  friends  could  hardly 
conceive  why  he  should  hesitate,  but  after  sus- 
pending his  determination  for  a  single  day,  dur- 
ing which  he  considered  the  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous relations,  he  decided  upon  rejecting  the 
offered  preferment;  and  wiih  that  decision  be 
remained  entirely  satisfied. 

During  bis  residence  at  Dublin,  Buxton  pur- 
sued his  studies,  with  a  view  of  entering  eventu- 
ally upon  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  either 
while  there,  or  soon  after  leaving  the  College,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Blackstone,  Montesquieu, 
and  other  legal  authorities.  But  bis  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  prospects  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  wealth,  necessarily  turned  his 
attention  to  the  means  of  providing  for  his 
family.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  anxious 
uncertainty  respecting  his  future  engagements. 
A  decent  support,  not  the  possession  of  wealth, 
seems  to  have  been  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
^*I  longed,'*  said  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  *'  for 
any  employment  that  would  produce  me  a 
hundred  a  year,  if  I  had  to  work  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  it.'^  At  length,  through  the  intervention 
of  his  uncles,  a  situation  was  obtained  which 
ultimately  proved  a  lucrative  one.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Hanbury,  and  her  brother 
Sampson,  being  connected  with  Truman's  brewe- 
ry, offered  him  a  place  in  that  establishment, 
with  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  partner  after  three 
years  probation. 

In  this  new  vocation  he  manifested  the  same 
ardour  and  indefatigable  industry  which  had 
carried  him  triumphantly  through  his  collegiate 
engagements.  In  a  letter  to  his  motlier,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  previous  s'dence,  he  informed  her 
that  he  was  up  that  morning  at  four,  and  did  not 
expect  to  finish  his  day's  work  before  twelve  at 
night.  He  was  evidently  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, which  led  him  to  engage  earnesdy  in 
everything  to  which  his  attention  was  directed. 
Writing,  several  years  afterwards,  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  J.  J.  Gurney,  respecting  some  errors  in 
the  management  of  the  brewery,  which  he  was 
determined  to  remedy,  he  observed :  «<  This  in- 
volves much  labour;  but  labour  I  do  not  regard  ; 
and  some  anxiety,  considering  my  inexperience 
on  many  points  connected  with  it.  But  the  true 
eause  of  my  disquietude  arises  from  a  certain 
feature  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  can  hardly 
describe ;  a  kind  of  unregulated  ardour,  in  any 
pursuit  which  appears  to  me  of  great  importance, 
wluch  takes  captive  all  my  faculiies,  and  binds 
me  down  to  that  pursuit,  and  will  not  let  them 
or  me  rest  till  it  is  accomplished." 

In  1811,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  agreeably 
to  the  original  proposal,  was  admitted  as  a  part- 


ner in  the  brewery,  and  soon  afterwards,  the 
senior  partners,  conscious  of  his  energy  and 
force  of  mind,  entrusted  to  him  the  responsible 
Usk  of  remodelling  their  whole  system  of  man- 
agement.^ This  business  generally  occupied  his 
attention  during  two  or  tliree  years,  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  An  event  of  this  period  manifests 
the  firmness  and  decision  with  which  he  en- 
countered the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  One 
of  the  principal  clerks,  an  honest  and  valuable 
servant,  was  obstinately  attached  to  their  old  sys- 
tem, and  viewed  with  great  antipathy  the  innova- 
tions of  tlie  junior  partner;  and  at  length  went 
so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  thwart  Buxton's 
plan.  The  latter  took  no  other  notice  of  it,  than 
to  request  the  clerk  to  attend  in  tlie  counting 
house  next  morning  at  6  o'clock.  Upon  meet- 
ing him  in  the  morning,  Buxton  Used  no  angry 
expression  or  expostubtion,  but  desired  the  clerk 
to  produce  his  books,  as  he  meant  to  take  chaT;ge 
of  them  himself  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Amazed  at  this  decisive  procedure,  the  derk  im- 
mediately promised  complete  submission,  and 
was  at  length  restored  to  his  station.  This 
opponent  became  convinced  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  changes  introduced ;  yet  oa  one  subse- 
quent occasion  he  ventured  U>  contend  against 
them,  when  Buxton  sent  him  a  message,  ihathehad 
better  meet  him  at  6  o'clock  next  morning,  in  the 
counting  house.  This  was  conclusive,  for  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  book-keeper's  opposition. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  his  readiness  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  imminent  danger  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  others,  is  afforded  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1816.  The 
narrative  may  be  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
recollection  that  Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  about 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  a  frame  of 
corresponding  dimensions;  so  that  he  was 
familiarly  termed  Elephant  Buxton.  In  the  case 
before  us,  all  his  strength,  elephantine  as  it  was 
reckoned,  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
jrequisition. 

One  morning,  when  he  was  about  setting  out, 
on  horseback,  from  his  residence,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  was  informed 
that  his  dog  had  killed  a  cat,  nearly  killed  ano:her 
dog,  and  made  some  attempts  to  bite  one  or  two 
persons.  He  ordered  him  to  be  tied  up  and 
taken  care  of,  and  immediately  set  off  towards 
town.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  journey, 
when  he  saw  his  dog  covered  with  mud,  running 
furiously,  and  biting  at  every  thing  that  came  in 
his  way.  He  saw  him  bite  two  boys  and  a  man, 
besides  a  number  of  dogs.  Being  apprehensi\e 
that  the  animal  was  mad,  he  tried  every  effort  to 
stop  him,  or  drive  him  into  some  outhouse  ;  but 
his  labour  was  unavailing,  as  his  voice,  whether 
employed  in  coaxing  or  scolding,  was  totaOy 
disregarded.  The  dog  directing  his  course  to- 
ward London,  his  master  became  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  the  amount  of  mischief  he  might  do 
there.    He  rode  some  distance   by   his   side, 
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watching  an  opportanity  of  checking  or  changing 
his  coarse.  At  length,  concladhig  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  which  justified  a  risk  of 
life,  this  was  one,  he  determined  npon  seizing 
the  dog  with  his  own  hands.  Happily  he  ran 
up  to  a  gate,  when  Buxton,  springing  from  his 
horse,  cast  himself  upon  the  furious  animaU  and 
grasped  him  by  the  neck.  The  dog  struggled 
violently,  altempting  to  bite,  and  scattering  the 
foam  from  his  mouth.  But  his  master  raising 
him  from  the  ground,  by  the  neck,  managed 
to  hold  him  in  that  position  until  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  brought  the  gardener  to  his  assistance. 
As  he  thought  it  very  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  had  been  bitten,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  dog  was  really  mad,  he  determined  not  to  kill 
him ;  but  directed  the  gardener  to  procure  a 
strong  chain,  and  fitting  the  collar  to  the  animal's 
neck,  to  secure  the  other  end  of  the  chain  to  a 
tree.  Then  walking  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
chain  he  cast  the  dog  from  him,  and  retreated 
beyond  his  reach.  As  the  animal  died  with  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  madness,  care  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  dogs  and  cats  which  he  had  infect- 
ed, and  to  cut  out  and  cauterise  the  wounds  of 
the  man  and  boys. 

Adverting  to  the  circumstance  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, he  observes :  '*  What  I  did  was  done  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  my  duty.  I  believe  that  if 
I  had  shrunk  from  the  danger,  and  others  had  suf- 
fered in  consequence,  I  should  have  felt  more  pain 
than  I  should  have  done  had  I  received  a  bite." 

After  a  few  years  of  close  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  brewery,  the  success  which 
attended  his  exertions  in  business,  paved  the 
way  for  engaging  in  more  public  life.  He  was 
gradually  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  yet  he 
continued  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  concern. 

But  at  the  time  when  his  bnsiness  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brewery  occupied  the  greatest  share 
of  his  time  and  attention,  his  habits  of  applica- 
tion furnished  an  opportnntty,  both  for  increas- 
ing hifl  knowledge,  and  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  and  distressed. 

Thomas  Powell  Buxton  was  early  instructed 
in  the  duty  of  active  benevolence.  His  mother 
used  to  set  before  him  the  idea  of  taking  up  some 
great  cause  by  which  he  might  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  Upon  settling  in  London,  he  sought 
opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  and  an  acquaintance 
with  Wm.  AUen,  which  soon  ripened  into  friend- 
ehip,  gave  a  definite  direction  to  his  pursuits. 

We  have  seen  in  the  review  of  William  Allen's 
life,  that,  in  1808,  he  and  some  other  friends 
joined  a  small  society,  with  a  view  of  diminish- 
ing' the  number  and  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ments.* Of  those  who  joined  this  association, 
Thomas  Powell  Buxton  was  one.  He  also,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  the  brewery. 


'  See  page  67  of  this  Review. 


took  a  part  in  all  the  charitable  objects  of  that 
distressed  district. 

In  religious  profession  Buxton  adhered  f^om 
his  youth  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
language  always  conformed  to  the  usual  phraseo- 
logy of  the  world,  yet  there  was  in  his  opinions 
and  practice  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Quaker- 
ism ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  attend- 
ing the  religious  meetings  of  Friends,  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  their  worship. 

In  tlie  year  1811,  an  event  took  place  which 
must  have  produced  a  strong  impression  at  the 
time  on  the  Buxton  family.  The  youngest 
brother  of  Thomas  was  a  wayward  youth,  bora 
near  the  time  of  his  father^s  decease,'  who  went 
to  sea  on  board  of  an  East  Indiaman,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  On  the  first  voyage  he 
left  his  ship  and  entered  the  royal  navy.  Pive 
years  passed  away,  during  which  the  family 
heard  nothing  of  him,  and  they  concluded  that 
he  had  probably  died  at  sea :  when  at  length  a 
letter  was  received  from  one  of  his  shipmates, 
stating  that  he  had  arrived  in  a  dying  condition 
at  Gosport,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see 
some  of  his  relations. 

It  was  found  that  this  unhappy  youth  had 
been  attacked,  while  on  board  a  ship  at  Bombay, 
with  a  disease,  which  appearing  likely  to  prove 
mortal,  he  took  passage  in  the  first  ship  he  could 
find,  and  upon  landing  at  Gosport,  was  carried 
to  the  Haslar  Hospital.  From  that  place  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  his  mother,  but  as  she  had 
changed  her  residence,  during  his  absence,  his 
letter  was  not  received.  He  then,  reflecting 
upon  his  own  conduct  and  his  neglect  in  never 
communicating  with  his  friends,  became  appre- 
hensive that  they  would  now  refuse  to  own  him. 
A  second  letter,  in  which  he  besought  some  of 
the  family  to  visit  him  on  his  death  bed,  came  to 
Thomas,  and  in  two  hours  the  two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Charles,  were  on  the  road  to  Gros- 
port.  Arriving  at  the  hospital,  they  were  di- 
rected to  a  large  ward  filled  with  the  sick  and 
dying,  through  which  they  walked  for  sonie 
time  without  discovering  the  object  of  their 
search.  Their  attention  was  at  length  arrested 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  an  emaciated 
youth,  on  one  of  the  beds,  was  gazing  at  then. 
They  approached  his  bed ;  and  though  he  could 
scarcely  speak,  the  expression  of  bis  counte- 
nance showed  that  he  recognised  them.  It  was 
their  long  lost  brother  Edward. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  followed  their  recog- 
nition, the  languishing  youth  was  carefully  at- 
tended by  several  of  the  fiimily;  and  among 
them  we  find  the  subject  of  our  memoirs  par- 
ticularly assiduous  in  labouring  to  fix  his  atten* 
tion  upon  the  Founiain  of  mercy,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  repentsint  sinner.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  this  wandering  youth  was  numbered 
with  those  who  were,  and  are  not. 

[To  be  •oattBued.] 
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For  Friendt*  Rerlev. 
WILLIAM   PENN. 

The  writings  of  this  singularly  gifted  man, 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  one  who  desires  to 
form  a  clear,  yigorous,  and  sententious  style. 
The  student  will  have  the  further  advantage  of 
becoming  conversant  with  noble  thoughts,  and 
with  the  sentiments,  npon  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  of  one  who  had  large  experience  both  of 
the  world  and  of  the  power  of  religion.  Redun- 
dancy of  expression  was  perhaps  the  prevailing 
fault  of  that  age, — yet  there  were  minds  so  pro- 
lific, that  they  were  driven  by  the  very  abun- 
dance of  intellcctnal  wealth,  to  produce  it  in  the 
most  condensed  and  effective  form  ;  such  minds 
were  Milton's  and  Penn*s.  Where  shall  we 
find  just  conceptions  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity,  more  forcibly 
expressed  in  a  few  earnest  sentences,  than  in  the 
following  passages  from  **  An  Address  to  Protes- 
tants," published  in  1670.  C. 

*t  A  third  great  cause  of  persecution  for  reli- 
gion is  this.  That  men  make  too  many  things 
necessary  to  be  believed  to  salvation  and  com- 
munion. For  it  so  falls  out,  that  those  who 
distinguish  the  tree  in  the  bulk,  cannot  with  the 
like  ease  discern  every  branch  or  leaf  that  grows 
upon  it ;  and  to  run  out  the  necessary  articles  of 
faith  to  every  good  or  true  thing  that  the  wit  of 
nan  may  deduce  from  the  text,  and  so,  too,  as 
that  I  ought  to  have  a  diaiinet  idea  or  apprehen- 
sion of  every  one  of  them,  and  roust  run  them 
over  in  my  mind  as  a  child  would  con  his  lesson 
by  heart,  of  which  I  must  not  miss  a  titde  upon 
my  salvation ;  this  I  think  to  be  a  temptation 
upon  men  to  fall  into  dispute  and  division  :  and 
then  we  are  taught  by  long  experience,  that  he 
that  has  roost  power  will  oppress  his  opinion 
4hat  is  weaker;  whence  comes  persecution. 
This  certainly  puts  unity  and  peace  too  much 
upon  the  hazard.  Mary's  choice,  therefore,  was 
not  of  many  things,  but  the  one  thing  necessary, 
as  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  true  divinity  terms  it. 
And  pray,  what  was  this  one  needful  ihing,  but 
Christ  Jesus  himself,  and  her  faith,  love  and 
obedience  in  and  to  him  ?  This  one  needful 
thing  was  Mary's  choice  and  blessing — may  it  be 
ours!  and  then  I  should  hope  a  quick  end  to  con- 
troversies and  consequenUy   to  persecutions." 

**  Another  reason,  and  that  no  small  one,  is 
•elf  love,  and  impatience  of  men  under  contra- 
diction ;  be  it  of  ignorance,  that  they  are  angry 
with  what  they  cannot  refute,  or  out  of  private 
•  interest,  it  matters  not ;  their  opinion  must  reign 
alone ;  they  are  tenacious  of  their  own  sense, 
and  cannot  endure  to  have  it  questioned,  be 
there  never  so  much  reason  for  it.  Men  of  their 
passions  are  yet  to  learn  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  religion,  by  the  want  they  have  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  such  persons  can  easily  1ft  go  their  hold 
on  charity,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  their  op- 
posers.  If  they  have  power,  they  rarely  fail  to 
use  it  80,  not  remembering  that  when  they 


absolved  themselves  from  the  life  of  love,  meek- 
ness and  patience,  they  abandoned  true  religios, 
and  contended  not  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  which  stood  therein,  but  for  mere 
words. 

«« It  is  here  that  proud  flesh  and  a  caprieiom 
head  dispute  for  religion,  and  not  an  hamble 
heart  and  a  divine  frame  of  spirit.  Men  that 
are  angry  for  God,  passionate  for  Christ,  that 
call  names  for  religion  and  fling  stones  for  faith, 
may  tell  us  they  are  Christians  if  they  will,  but 
nobody  would  know  them  to  be  such  by  their 
fruits ;  to  be  sure,  they  are  no  Christians  cf 
Christ's  making. 

*'  I  would  to  God,  tliat  the  disputants  of  our 
time  did  but  calmly  weigh  the  irreligiousness  of 
their  own  heals  for  religion,  and  see  if  what 
they  contend  for,  will  quit  the  cost,  will  counter- 
vail the  charge  of  departing  from  charity,  and 
making  a  sacrifice  of  peace  to  gain  their  point 
Upon  so  seasonable  a  reflection,  I  am  confident 
they  would  find  that  they  rather  show  their  lore 
to  opinion  than  truth,  and  seek  victory  more 
than  concord. 

**  Could  men  be  contented,  as  he  whom  they 
call  their  Lord  was,  to  declare  their  message  and 
not  strive  for  proselytes,  nor  vex  for  conquest, 
they  would  recommend  all  to  the  conscience, 
and,  if  it  must  be  so,  patiently  endure  contra- 
diction too,  and  so  lay  their  religion  as  he  did 
his,  not  in  violence,  but  in  suffering.  B«t  I 
must  freely  profess,  and  in  duly  and  conscience 
I  do  it,  that  I  cannot  call  that  religion  which  is 
introduced  against  the  laws  of  love,  meekness, 
and  friendship — ^superstition,  interest,  or  faction, 
I  may. 

*' There  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge^that  is 
superstition:  there  is  a  zeal  against  knowledge— 
that  is  interest  or  faction,  the  true  heresy :  there 
is  a  zeal  with  knowledge— that  is  religion: 
therefore,  blind  obedience  may  be  superstition,  it 
cannot  be  religion  ;  and  if  you  view  the  countries 
of  cruelty,  you  will  find  ihem  superstitious  rather 
than  religious.  Religion  is  gentle;  it  makes  men 
better,  more  friendly*  loving,  and  patient  than 
before.  Are  men  impatieut  of  having  their 
conceits  owned  ?  They  are  then  most  to  be 
suspected.  Error  and  superstition,  like  cracked 
titles  only  fear  to  be  searched,  and  run  and  cry 
for  authority  and  number.  But  pray  tell  me 
what  is  that  desired  uniformity  that  has  not 
unity,  and  that  unity  which  has  not  love,  meek- 
ness and  patience  in  it?  I  beseech  you  bear 
me,  for  those  men  depart  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  seek  with  anger  and  forward- 
ness to  promote  it.  Let  us  not  put  so  miserable 
a  cheat  upon  ourselves,  nor  such  an  affront  ufMa 
Christianity,  as  to  think  that  a  most  gentle  and 
patient  religion  can  be  advanced  by  most  un- 
gentle and  impatient  ways.  Alas'!  it  is  fsr 
want  of  considering,  that  men  do  not  see  that  to 
disorder  the  mind  in  controversy,  is  a  greater mi»- 
chief  than  to  carry  the  point  can  be  a  benefit, 
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inasmuch  as  it  is  not  to  be  religious,  to  appre- 
hend rightly,  but  to  do  well.  The  latter  can 
scarcely  be  without  the  former,  but  the  former 
often  is  without  the  latter.*' 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  RELIGION,  IN  ALL  AGES. 
«<  Religion  it  a  Ue."-CRiip. 
(Concluded  from  page  749.) 

in.  In  hastily  surveying  that  dispensation  of 
divine  mercy,  into  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  introduced,  through  the  intervention  of 
Moses,  we  find  the  same  great  essential  features 
of  true  religion,  both  as  respects  its  object,  and 
its  means. 

1.  We  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  divine 
favour  and  sanction  were  universally  withdrawn 
from  the  patriarchal  institutions,  at  the  moment 
when  the  divine  voice  from  Mount  Sinai  gave  to 
Moses  the  special  instructions  by  which  the 
family  of  Abraham  was  to  be  governed.  Nor 
would  we  presume  to  set  limits  to  the  strivings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  those  who  lived  in  times 
when  the  primitive  institutions  were  much  cor- 
rupted. The  family  of  Abraham  were  the  fa- 
voured instruments  in  the  Lord's  hand,  of  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  the 
midst  of  prevalent  idolatry,  and  also  of  a  further 
unfolding  of  his  merciful  intentions  to  the  whole 
family  of  man.  In  this  economy,  under  a 
variety  of  significant  shadows,  that  grace  and 
truth  were  represented  which  were  to  be  fully 
seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  thus,  in 
respect  of  the  universal  church,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  chosen,  elected,  to  act  as  the  initia- 
tory schoolmaster,  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
form  of  the  Christian  economy. 

2.  The  most  distinguishing  privilege  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  the  divine  presence.  This 
was  constantly  manifested  to  them  in  their  early 
wanderings,  by  the  sign  of  the  cloud  by  day, 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  tabernacle  was  prepared,  with  its  appropriate 
figures  and  emblems,  the  divine  presence  was 
manifested  between  the  cherubims,  within  the 
veil  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  and  became  the 
living  oracle,  to  be  consulted  in  all  times  of 
emergency.  Here  was  a  constant  means  of 
divine  intercourse  established,  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  this  peculiar  family ;  but 
it  must  be  observed,  that  every  individual  was 
not  admitted  to  it,  but  only  certain  delegated 
persons,  divinely  appointed,  who  acted  as  me- 
diators between  the  Lord  and  his  people.  Yet 
was  it  a  high  privilege  indeed,  to  each  individual 
of  this  family,  through  this  intervention,  to  have 
the  Lord  so  near  them  at  all  times,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  appropriate  sacrifices 
and  services  which,  though  but  the  patterns  of 
heavenly  things,  when  offered  in  faith,  were  ac- 
cepted of  God,  and  therefore  strengthened  and 
consoled  the  worshipper.     But  though  the  full 


designs  of  divine  mercy  were  thus  hid  under 
figures,  and  the  divine  presence  was  shrouded 
within  the  innermost  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  every  heart 
might  be  a  sanctuary,  in  which  the  **good 
Spirit"  of  the  Lord  condescended,  in  measure, 
to  instruct,  and  in  which  the  intercourse  of  holy 
affections  was  to  be  known. 

3.  Not  less  evident  is  it,  that  the  sacrifices 
and  ritual  observances  under  the  law  had  refer- 
ence to  two  great  objects,  viz., — the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  change  of  man's  heart,  as  tlie  es- 
sential means  of  reunion  and  true  peace  with 
God.  There  were  various  sin  offerings,  and 
services  for  purification,  but  there  was  one  great 
annual  occasion  on  which  all  the  people  were 
commanded  to  afflict  their  souls,  and  liie  high- 
priest  entered  into  the  holiest  of  all,  with  solemn 
and  significant  rites,  to  make  atonement  by  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  his  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  the  people.  There  was  also  the  daily 
incense,  and  the  appointed  offerings  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  thanksgivings  for  mercies  received,, 
figuring  those  sweet  and  holy  affections,  which 
are  ever  due  from  man  to  his  Creator,  Redeemeff 
and  Preserver. 

4.  There  was  a  legal  national  righteousness  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed  services  of  the 
law,  but  the  very  basis  of  the  covenant,  as  re- 
garded the  people,  was,  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  God,  and  obey  his  statutes  in  all 
things.  Moses,  by  the  divine  command,  said  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  *«  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  Levit  xix.  2. 
**Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.'*  Deut.  vi.  6.  And  when  the  people 
forgot  their  love  and  duty,  and  yet  thought  to  be 
accepted  in  their  legal  services,  how  severely 
were  the  prophets  commanded  to  reprove  them, 
and  with  what  comparative  slight  do  they  speak 
of  the  appointed  services  of  the  tabernacle,  or 
the  temple.  Thus  we  see  that  at  all  times  God 
has  had  regard  to  the  heart. 

6.  '*  To  what  purpose,"  says  Isaiah,  **  is  tlie 
multitude  of  your  services  unto  me."  **  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations, — incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  me."  '*  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ; 
put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well; 
seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow :  come  now  and 
let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  liOrd ;  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool  "ch.  i.  v.  11—18.  **  Where- 
with," says  the  prophet  Micah,  "  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high 
God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  mih 
ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fi  \in  of  my 
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body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  roan,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
oh.  vi.  6—8. 

0.  The  character  of  true  religion,  in  all  ages, 
is  here  strikingly  portrayed ;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  the  prophets  speak  to  the  people  as  being 
in  possession  of  a  spiritual  energy,  to  obey  the 
call  to  repentance,  although  Isaiah  describes 
those  whom  he  addresses,  as  **the  rulers  of 
Sodom  and  the  people  of  Gomorrah."  Those 
who  yielded  to  the  divine  call  were  not,  however, 
we  may  safely  believe,  led  to  think  lightly  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  its  services.     The 

Eious  Jew,  who  was  turned  from  the  error  of 
is  way — ^hating  sin — rejoiced  in  his  intercourse 
with  God,  through  the  divinely  appointed  means. 
He  found  his  confidence  in  the  covenant  of 
mercy  confirmed  in  the  solemn  services  of  the 
temple,  and  especially  of  the  annual  atonement, 
though  he  might  see  very  dimly  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  these  rites.  Walking  by  faith  in  that 
which  was  revealed  to  him,  he  was  a  true  son 
of  Abraham,  believing  in,  and  looking  for,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  unlo  the  fathers. 

7.  Glorious  as  was  the  temple,  whilst  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  there,  the  evangelical 

Srophet  was  directed  to  declare,  **Thus  saith  the 
igh  and  holy  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 
The  light  of  the  gospel  day  beams  through  the 
clouds  and  shadows  of  the  legal  dispensation, 
and  shows  tfie  essential  character  of  true  religion, 
in  the  restoration  of  man's  immediate  intercourse 
with  his  reconciled  Father  and  Lord.  Here  we 
Bee  the  lines  of  that  glorious  day,  which,  glori- 
ous in  its  simplicity,  was  in  the  latter  times  to 
supersede  all  the  splendour  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

8.  Very  strikingly  are  the  features  of  the  one 
refigion  portrayed  in  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Absent  from  his  beloved  Jerusalem,  he  longs,  he 
thirsts,  he  pants  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
"How  amiable,"  he  exclaims,  "are  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Lord  of  Hosts ;  my  soul  longeth,  yea 
even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God ;" 
yet  highly  as  he  values  the  appointed  place  and 
means  of  access  to  Jehovah,  he  recognises,  at 
the  same  time,  the  divine  omnipresence,  and 
days, «« My  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 
lips,  when  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and 
meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches."  Bui  it 
is  in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  under  deep  com- 
punction for  sin,  that  he  recognises  most  fully 
tiie*liniversal  means  and  attendant  circumstances 
of  man*s  reconciliation  with  a  just  and  ofilended 
Creator.    1,  iSemmion  o/ Wns.—"  Have  mercy 


upon  me  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kind- 
ness ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions."   2.  Chmgt 
of  heart. -^^^^  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  in- 
iquity, and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin ;  ereate  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within   me."     3.    Repentance. — '<Forl 
acknowledge  my  trans)2[ressions,  and  my  sin  is 
ever  before  me."    4.  The  divine  requirenenis  of 
man, — **  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 
and  in  the  hidden  part,  thou  shalt  make  me  to 
know   wisdom."     5.    The  need  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — *•  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.    Restore 
unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me 
with  thy  free  Spirit."    6.  The  true  offerings.— 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it;  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise."     There  is  but  one  direct  mention 
in  the  midst  of  these  petitions  of  any  typical 
rile.     In  the  seventh  verse,  David  says,  «*  Purge 
me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean ;  wash  me 
and   I  shall  be  whiter  than   snow."    With  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  the  Israelites  sprinkled  their  doore, 
when  the  destroying  angel  smote  the  firstrbom 
of  Egypt.     David  rests  not,  however,  on  any 
outward  rite ;  but,  penetrated  with  the  sense  of 
his  alienated  condition  by  nature,  and  his  deep 
sinfulness,  he  throws  himself  altogether  upon  the 
free  and  tender  mercies  of  a  compassionate  Lord. 
It  is  pardon,  change  of  heart,  and  renewed  com- 
munion with  God,  that  he  seeks,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  soul.     Surely  we  have  here 
an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  one  only 
religion — the  religion  of  all  ages.     Let  it  not, 
however,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed,  that  tiie 
feelings  expressed   by  David,  in   the  fifty-firet 
Psalm,  are  at  variance  with  his  love  of  the  hill 
of  Zion,  or  with  his  coveting,  poetically,  the 
privilege  of  the  birds  which  dwelt  about  the 
altars  of  the  Lord.     There  the  Almighty  had 
chosen  for  his  people  to  meet  and  to  honoor 
him,  in  divinely  appointed  services.     It  is  ever 
the  pleasure  and  the  longing  of  the  true  servant 
to  do  his  Master's  will ;  and  ever  in  conneiion 
with  doing  the  will  of  the  divine  Master,  his 
living  presence  is  known  to  stimulate,  strengthen, 
and  comfort  the  faithful  servant. 

IV.  Nothing  which  we  have  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  essentially  spiritual  character  of  tnie 
religion  in  all  ages,  will,  we  trust,  have  beca 
considered  as  in  any  degree  derogating  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  that  fuller  display  of 
ihe  divine  mercy  which  is  exhibited  in  the  new 
covenant  of  grace,  by  Jesus  Christ  Though 
the  holy  men  of  the  former  dispcnsatious 
walked  in  the  one  true  faith,  and  took  a  living 
hold  on  the  great  promise  of  a  deliverer,  who 
was  to  come  in  the  latter  days ;  yet,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  "These  all 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  feith,  »• 
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ceived  not  the  promise :  God  having  Qroyided 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  made  perfect."  Heb.  xu  40,  41. 
Those  good  thinga  whieh  all  the  services  of  their 
lav  sigaified,  are  fulfilled  in  Christ  «'  The  law 
made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a 
better  hope  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh 
unto  God."     Heb.  vii.  19. 

The  fact  that  the  legal  services  of  the  Temple 
constituted  a  system  of  symbols — the  types  of 
good  things  to  come,  which  good  things  are  in- 
troduced by  the  Gospel,  places  the  two  dispen- 
sations in  their  true  relation  to  each  other.  The 
Gospel  consists  of  realities.  The  full  remedies 
for  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
separation  of  man  by  sin  from  his  heavenly 
Father,  are  found,  and  only  fully  found,  in  Christ, 
whose  birth  was  announced  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  by  the  angel,  as  *'glad  tidings  of 
great  joy."  He  came  to  *•  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  ia  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.'* 
Luke  i.  79.  Of  Him,  the  great  forerunner  said, 
'<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  John  i.  29. 

Our  remaining  space  in  this  little  work  obliges 
us  considerably  to  contract  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  our  essay ;  if,  however,  we  have  cor- 
rectly indicated  the  essential  features  of  true  re- 
l^ion,  under  the  preceding  dispensations,  the 
reader^  we  believe,  will  not  be  unwilling  to  admit 
that  they  are  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
gospel  day.  If  true  religion  always  brought 
man  into  a  measure  of  likeness  to  his  holy  Cre- 
ator, and  into  peaceful  union  with  him,  such  is 
pre-eminently  the  office  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Its  great  idea  is  this  nearness — this  reunion. 
The  predicted  name  of  the  deliverer  is  '*  Ema- 
nuel," God  with  U8.  Isaiah  vii.  14.  Christ,  in 
his  people,  and  his  people  in  Him,  is  the  high 
privilege  of  the  gospel  times.  **  Through  Him 
we  all  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father." 
Ephes.  ii.  18.  There  is  an  entire  harmony  be- 
tween the  finished  work  of  Christ,  in  his  one 
offering  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
sins  of  the  world*  and  the  continued  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul. 
These  things  are  bound  together  in  inseparable 
union.  He  who  ia  the  One  Mediator  between 
God  and  Man,  is  to  be  known  in  the  hearts  of 
his  lowly  disciples,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
Church,  as  their  King  to  rule  over  them,  and 
their  Bishop  to  instruct  them.  The  Law,  with 
its  multiplied  figures,  **it8  weak  and  beggarly 
elemeniSp"  has  passed  away,  as  clouds  and 
shadows  which  obscured  the  full  shining  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  Its  expiatory  sacrifices 
are  superseded  by  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ, 
once  for  all ;  its  washings  and  purifications,  by 
the  one  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  its  paschal 
supper,  by  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  «*  Neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcisioni  but  a  new 


creature."  The  law  of  Christianity  is  a  law  of 
love  and  holiness — it  is  a  dispensation  of  blessed 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  holy  restraint. 
No  more  is  Jerusalem  or  the  temple  the  es- 
pecial place  of  worship ;  but  in  every  place,  and 
from  every  heart,  incense — the  pure  offering  of 
holy  afiections — may  ascend  acceptably  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  The  primitive' union  of 
faith,  love  and  filial  fear,  is  fully  restored. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  essay,  we  would 
observe,  that  if  true  religion  in  its  objects  and 
character,  was  heretofore  a  definite  thing, 
founded  on  divine  appointment  and  revelation,  it 
is  at  least  not  less  so  at  the  present  time.  Its 
basis  is — that  God  hath  spoken — spoken  out" 
wardly^  through  various  agencies,  chosen  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love  to  man  ;  and  inwardly  by 
his  Spirit,  enlightening,  convincing,  and  con- 
verting the  soul.  True  religion  never  was  the 
work  of  human  invention  or  mere  human  feeling. 
All  its  contractions  and  corruptions  more  or  less 
assume  the  opposite  of  this  position;  and  it 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  difficult  to 
show,  that  error  as  well  as  truth,  in  connexion 
with  religion,  has  been  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages. — Annual  Monitor. 

HUMANITY  OF  THE  MOSAIC  CODE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Mosaic  code  is  the  rich  vein  of  humanity  which 
runs  through  it.  The  poor  there  find  themselves 
traced  back  to  the  same  parentage,  loved  by  the 
same  God,  bound  by  the  same  religious  ties, 
with  their  wealthy  neighbours.  At  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar,  the  only  distinction  is  one  in  their 
favour,  namely,  that  by  which  the  least  costly 
offering  on  their  part  is  pronounced  no  less  ac- 
ceptable  than  the  hecatomb  which  the  rich  may 
bring.  In  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  the  voice 
from  Sinai  made  special  mention  of  the  man 
servant  and  the  maid  servant ;  nor  is  there  one 
among  the  many  appointed  festivals,  iu  which 
they,  together  with  the  poor  and  stranger,  are 
not  specially  enumerated  among  the  guests. 
Mark  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  following 
laws:  *'If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and 
fallen  into  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shah  re- 
lieve him ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  and  a 
sojourner."  *«Take  thou  no  usury  of  him  nor 
increase."  *^  If  thou  take  his  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  to  him  again  when  the  sua 
goeih  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  rai- 
ment and  bless  thee."  <«  Thou  shalt  not  oppress 
a  hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether 
he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
are  of  the  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the 
sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  to  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee."  ^  When  thou 
cutteet  down  thy  harvest  in  the  field,  and  hasl 
forgotten  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
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again  to  fetch  it.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive 
tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  agalin. 
When  tJiou  gaiherest  the  grapes  of  ihy  vineyard, 
thou  shalt  not  glean  it  aOerward.  It  shsdl  be 
for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.'* 
**  If  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
▼ex  him,  but  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for 
ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  In  addition  to 
all  these  merciful  provisions,  when  a  poor  man 
alienated  his  patrimony,  or  sold  himself  into 
servitude,  he  could  do  so  only  for  a  term  of 
years;  and  when  the  year  of  jubilee  arrived, 
though  the  debt  were  unpaid,  the  debtor  resumed 
his  freehold  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  These  laws  banished  from  poverty  all 
show  of  abjectness,  and  embraced  the  extremes 
of  social  life  in  a  finely  woven  network  of  the 
kindliest  sympathies  and  charities.  Nor  does 
the  whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  among  its  many  records  of  apos* 
tacy  and  guilt,  reveal  a  single  trace  of  the  disa- 
bilities, sufferings  and  unnatural  crimes  among 
the  poor,  which  deform  the  annals  of  all  other 
ancient  nations. — JV.  American  Review. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1848. 

Our  readers  will  learn  from  the  Summary  of 
News,  that  Congress,  in  conformity  with  a  resolu- 
tion some  time  previously  come  to,  closed  its  sit- 
tings at  12,  M.,  on  Second  day,  the  14th  inst.,  after 
a  session  of  more  than  eight  months.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  advert  to  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  all  bodies  of  this  charac- 
ter, or  to  our  o^n  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  particular.  These  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood, and  it  ought  to  be  but  a  liberal  presumption^, 
that  each  Senator  and  Representative  is  desirous 
conscientiously  to  di8char<re  them,  as  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country, 
which  their  position  makes  it  more  especially 
their  duty  to  guard  and  promote. 

A  Peace  has  happily  been  negotiated  with 
Mexico ;  and  long  may  the  sword — if  that  period  so 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  when  it  shall  be  turned 
into  a  ploughshare,  is  not  yet  to  break  upon  our 
country — ^rest,  sheathed  in  its  scabbard !  We  have 
come  into  possession  of,  and  extended  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  territories  of  untold  acres,  including  many 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  should  confidently  look  to 
us  for  protection,  and  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
aAd  advantages  of  civilized  life.  Shall  we  disap- 
point this  reasonable  hope  ?  The  action,  in  seve- 
lal  particulars,  of  the  Congress  just  closed,  has 
declared,  in  no  eqaivocal  language,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  slave  are  brightening — that  the  founda- 


tion of  the  monstrous  institution  of  slavery  e^ow» 
symptoms  of  being  undermined,  and  its  pillars  of  tot- 
tering. However  faint  these  maybe,  the  philanthnh 
pist  and  the  Christian  will  fondly  cherish  them,  and 
pray  to  our  common  Father  that  he  would  en- 
lighten  us  all  to  perceive,  that  on  all  occastone, 
there  is  an  expediency  even,  in  the  claims  of  imma- 
table  Justice. 


Stretching,  as  our  country  does,  over  socli  a 
range  of  latitude  and  longitude,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  almost  every  season  there  may 
occur  in  particular  sections  a  deficiency  in  some 
of  the  crops.  So  far,  however,  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  have 
been  almost  uniformly  good,  and  although  panial 
droughts  have  affected  some  neighbourhoods,  the 
prospect  of  Indian  com — our  great  staple— is  very 
promising.  General  health  prevails;  and  surely 
prosperity  should  make  us  kindly  affectioned  one 
towards  another. 


Died, — On  the  4th  inst.,  with  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  consumption,  at  Laurens,  Otsego  Co., 
New  York,  Gideon  Cornell,  aged  45  years,  a 
member  of  Butternuts  Monthly  Meeting. 

Through  a  protracted  illness,  this  dear  friend 
was  enabled,  by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  to  bear 
his  sufferings  with  Cnristian  patience  and  resigna* 
tion;  often  expressing  a  desire  to  endure  all  for 
Christ's  sake,  who  died  for  him,  and  to  experieitce 
perfect  purity  of  soul,  whatever  the  body  might 
have  to  suffer.  Having  passed  throngh  much  ex- 
ercise of  muid,  and  being  anxiously  solicitous  to 
witness  the  great  work  of  salvation  accomplished, 
he  was  mercifully  favoured  toward  the  close,  to 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave :  saying,  they 
had  neither  sting  nor  victory :  and  tnough  he  was 
to  pass  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
he  feared  no  evil,  for  the  rod  and  the  staff  com- 
forted him.  He  expressed  his  thankfulness  for 
his  sufferings,  sayine  they  were  to  finish  the  great 
work,  and  he  should  go  to  sleep  in  Jesus.  He 
gave  much  pathetic  exhortation  to  those  who  were 
with  him,  admonishing  them  to  keep  close  to  their 
divine  Master,  and  be  thus  prepared  to  enter  into 
his  rest.  His  bereaved  widow  and  friends  are  not 
left  to  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hop^,  but 
rather  to  rejoice  in  the  evidence  afforded  of  his  final 
acceptance  through  the  mercy  and  merits  of  the 
Redeemer. 

,  At  his  residence  in  Farnham,  Canada  East, 

on  the  10th  of  last  month,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age,  David  £.  Knowles,  a  valuable  member  and 
minister  of  Farnham  Monthly  Meetuig.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  this  Friend  had  travel- 
led extensively  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  though 
under  ^eat  bodily  infirmity.  About  the  year  1840, 
he  visited  several  of  the  Indian  tribes^  on  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  He  afterwards  psdd 
a  general  visit  to  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  at  a  subsequent  peri^  visited  the  easteru 
parts  of  New  England,  besides  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  summer  of  last  year, 
after  a  partial  recovery  from  a  painful  disease,  he 
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again  set  out  on  an  extensive  journey  throujrh  Ca- 
nada West,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  From  this  service  he  was  favoured  to 
return  to  his  family  and  home,  where  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  finished  his  course. 

,  At  Nantucket,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 

inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Zenas  Gardneh,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member,  and 
for  many  years  an  ekier  of  Nantucket  Monthly 
Meeting.  His  enfl  was  peaceful,  and  his  friends 
have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  his  spirit, 
purified  under  trial,  has,  through  redeeming  mercy, 
found  a  home  with  the  just  made  perfect,  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

,  On  the  3d  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Jacob 

Parker,  of  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age. 

ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(ConUnued  from  page  747.) 

Amongst  the  numerous  benevolent  undertak- 
ings, which  now  interest  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen, we  contemplate,  with  much  satisfaction, 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Our  sense  of  that  inestimable  treasure  has  been 
frequently  acknowledged ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
engaged  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  mem- 
bers as  may  be  employed  in  this  salutary  work, 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  giving  heed  to  that 
Divine  Word,  to  which  the  Scriptures  bear  testi- 
mony. This  Word  is  Christ ;  the  "  Bread  of 
Life,"*  and  the  "Light  of  men;"  that  "Light 
which  ligliteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."t  If  we  are  earnest  to  obey  the  teach- 
ings of  this  unerring  guide,  we  shall  be  led  to  cry 
to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  preserve  us  from  self- 
exaltation  ;  from  attributing  to  ourselves  or 
others,  that  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  alone : 
we  shall  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  mistake 
our  proper  sphere  of  usefulness,  or  suffer  any 
pursuit,  however  laudable  in  itself,  to  divert  us 
from  our  true  allotment  of  labour  in  the  church. 
This  watchfulness  unto  prayer  can  alone  ensure 
our  growth  in  religious  experience,  and  our  estab- 
lishment in  every  good  word  and  work.  1813. 
P.  E. 

It  has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  believe, 
that  the  Christian  practice  of  daily  reading  in 
families  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  sub- 
sequent pause  for  retirement  and  reflection,  is  in- 
creasing amongst  us.  We  conceive  that  it  is  both 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  those  who  believe  iu 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  possess 
the  invaluable  treasure  of  the  sacred  records,  fre- 
quently to  recur  to  them  for  instruction  anJ  con- 
solation. We  are  desirous  that  this  wholesome 
domestic  regulation  may  be  adopted  every  where. 
Heads  of  families,  who  have  themselves  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  religious  instruction,  will  do 
well  to  consider  whether,  in  this  respect,  they 
have  not  a  duty  to  discharge  to  their  servants 
and  others  of  their  household.     Parents  looking 
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sincerely  for  help  to  Him  of  whom  these  Scrip- 
tures testify,  may  not  unfrequently,  on  such  occa- 
sions, feel  themselves  enabled  and  engaged  to 
open  to  the  minds  of  their  interesting  charge,  the 
great  truths  of  Christian  duty,  and  Christian  re- 
demption.    1815.    P.  E.  ... 

The  practice  of  frequent  retirement  in  spirit, 
greatly  assists  us  on  our  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  If  an  impartial  review  of  our  conduct 
then  takes  place,  and  if  tlie  sincere  and  secret 
petition  is  raised  for  Almighty  help,  we  are  led 
from  an  undue  attachment  to  the  things  of  this 
life,  and  our  hopes  and  dependence  are  increaa- 
ingly  placed  upon  our  Holy  Redeemer.  The 
sacred  truths  of  the  Bible  are  often  at  such  times 
brought  to  remembrance  with  consolation  and 
strength.  It  is  one  among  the  many  evidences 
of  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  that, 
in  the  various  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  its 
invaluable  contents  have  produced  in  true  be- 
lievers a  harmonizing  sense  of  their  blessed 
effects.  If  in  humility,  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  we  are  diligent  in 
reading  these  sacred  writings,  we  become  in- 
creasingly sensible  of  their  value.  We  are  then 
prepared  from  our  own  experience  to  say  that 
they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  we  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  in  order 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end  they 
need  no  human  comment:  and  we  are  anxious 
that  our  fellow-men,  in  every  region  of  the  globe, 
may  possess  and  may  be  able  to  read  the  volume 
of  inspiration.     1825.  P.  E. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  families  of  Friends,  is 
so  prevalent  as  it  is,  and  we  earnestly  desire  that 
this  practice  may  be  observed  by  all  our  mem- 
bers, and  that  those  who  neglect  the  performance 
of  it,  would  seriously  consider  the  great  injury 
which  they  and  their  families  suffer  by  such 
omission.  The  more  we  rightly  know  and  com- 
prehend the  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  more  we 
shall  find  that  they  contribute,  under  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  their  practical  application 
to  our  moral  and  religious  conduct,  to  lead  us 
forward  in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  We 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  all,  the  dili- 
gent private  reading  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  practice  already  alluded  to.  1828. 
P.  E. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  the  family-read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
which  we  deeply  feel,  be  encouraged  often  to 
read  them  in  private  :  cherish  a  humble  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  receive  them  in  their  genuine  im- 
port ;  and  at  the  same  time,  dear  friends,  avoid 
all  vain  speculations  upon  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
Forbear  from  presumptuously  endeavouring  to 
determine  the  mode  of  the  future  government  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Seek  an 
enlightened  sense  of  the  various  delusions  of  our 
common  enemy*  to  which  we  are  all  liable;  ask 
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of  God  that  your  meditations  upon  the  sacred 
writings  may  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  their  effect,  when  thus  read,  is  to  pro- 
mote an  increase  of  practical  piety,  and  the  right 
performance  of  ail  our  civil  and  religious  duties, 
and  not  to  encourage  vain  and  firuitless  investiga- 
tions. Remember,  dear  friends,  that  they  are 
•*  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  oorree- 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnish- 
ed unto  aU  good  works."*  And,  whilst  we  fully 
acknowledge  that  «  all  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,"  a  view  supported  by  sound 
and  undeniable  rational  evidence,  let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  only  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation.t  As  this  precious  faith  is  sought 
for  and  prevails,  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  hearts,  most  satisfactorily  confirms 
our  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  these  inesti- 
mable writings,  and  increases  our  gratitude  for 
the  possession  of  them,  and  for  the  knowledge 
of  that  redemption  which  comes  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.     1832,  P.  E. 

HABIT. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  strength  of  habit. 
Its  power  increases  with  time.  In  youth,  it  may 
seem  to  us  like  the  filmy  line  of  the  spider ;  in 
age,  like  the  fly  caught  in  its  toils,  we  struggle 
in  vain. 

Can  we  be  too  attentive  to  the  habits  that  our 
children  form?  too  assiduous  that  the  virtues 
which  we  cherish  in  them,  should  have  a  deep 
root  in  correct  principle  ?  We  wish  them  to 
become  benevolent.  The  proper  basis  of  their 
benevolence,  is  sympathetic  feeling,  a  desire  for 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  others,  in  con- 
formity to  the  command  and  example  of  their 
Heavenly  Father. 

.  Forgetfulness  of  self,  and  that  amiable  temper 
which  at  once  ensures  and  imparts  happiness, 
are  not  adverse  to  decision  of  character.  On 
the  contrary,  their  combination  is  natural,  and 
necessary  to  produce  high  excellence.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  his  Master,  was  deficient  in  decision  of 
character,  but  we  know  that  he  possessed  more 
of  those  amiable  virtues  which  engage  affection, 
than  he  who  drew  his  sword,  and  smote  the 
servant  of  the  high-priest.  The  ardent  tempera- 
ment, which  prompted  the  asseveration,  "  though 
I  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee,"  is  allur- 
ing ;  but  John  withstood  the  shock  of  tempta- 
tion, when  Peter  fell. 

To  teach  the  science  of  self-government,  is 
the  great  end  of  education.  Every  hint,  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  a  correct  balance  of  feeling,  is 
important  to  the  mother.  She  will  probably, 
sometimes,  be  annoyed,  by  a  tendency  to  peevish- 
ness,  in   her   little   ones.     Let  her  be  doubly 
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watchfiil  against  being  firetful  herself.  Nothing 
is  sooner  caught,  by  those  whose  virtues  are 
feeble,  than  the  language  of  complaint.  K  we 
indulge  in  it  ourselves,  how  can  we  hope  to  snp- 
press  it  in  our  children  ?  With  what  propriety 
can  we  reprove  them  ?  Let  us  check  in  their 
presence,  every  murmur  that  may  rise  to  our 
lips,  and  teach  them  by  our  own  cheerful  man- 
ner, to  walk  with  an  open  and  admiring  eye, 
through  the  picture-gallery  of  life« 

Kind  woitls,  and  aflfectionate  epithets  between 
children  of  the  same  family,  are  delightfiil. 
Though  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  is  plant- 
ed deep  in  the  heart,  and  seldom  fails  to  reveal 
itself  on  every  trying  emergency,  yet  its  detfr 
lopements  and  dally  interchange,  ask  the  regnla* 
tion  of  parental  care.  Competitions  should  be 
soothed,  differences  composed,  and  forbearance 
required,  on  the  broad  principle  of  that  fraternal 
duty,  which  God  has  enjoined. 

In  familiar  conversation,  examples  might  be 
quoted  from  history,  of  the  sweet  cxcrciBe  of 
fraternal  affection,  where  the  softening  influences 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  unknown.  Some 
little  listeners  were  once  very  pleasanily  im- 
pressed, by  hearing  the  story  of  the  love  of  the 
Emperor  Titus,  for  his  brother  Domitian.  It 
was  the  more  praise-worthy,  because  there  wai 
between  them  no  congeniality  of  taste.  Domi- 
tian  often  spoke  unkindly  to  his  brother,  and 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  even  attempted 
to  instigate  the  army  to  rebellion.  But  Titus 
made  no  changes  in  his  treatment  He  woold 
not  suffer  others  to  mention  him  with  disrespect 
He  ever  spoke  of  him,  as  his  beloved  brother, 
his  successor  to  the  empire.  Sometimes,  when 
they  were  alone,  he  earnestly  entreated  him  with 
tears,  to  reciprocate  that  love  which  he  had 
always  borne  him,  and  would  continue  to  bear 
him,  to  the  end  of  life.  This  fraternal  attach- 
ment, was  the  more  affecting,  because  exeroplifi^l 
by  a  heathen,  and  partaking  of  the  character  of 
that  precept  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  "  render 
good  for  evil,"  which  he  could  never  have  beci 
taught. 

The  deportment  of  the  older  children  of  the 
family,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  younger. 
Their  obedience,  or  insubordination  operates 
throughout  the  whole  circle.  Especially,  is  the 
station  of  the  eldest  daughter,  one  of  eminence. 
She  drank  tlie  first  draught  of  the  mother's  lore. 
She  usually  enjoys  most  of  her  counsel,  and 
companionship.  In  her  absence,  she  is  tiie 
natural  viceroy.  Let  the  mother  take  double 
pains  to  form  her  on  a  correct  model,  to  maie 
her  amiable,  diligent,  domestic,  pious,  trastinf 
that  the  image  of  those  virtues,  may  leave  im- 
pressions on  the  soft,  waxen  hearts  of  the 
younger  ones,  to  whom  she  may,  in  the  pro«^^ 
dence  of  God,  be  called  to  fill  the  place  of  a  ma* 
ternal  guide. 

Children  should  be  required  to  treat  domestics 
with  propriety.    Those,  on  whom  the  comfi»* 
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of  a  family  so  essentially  depends,  are  eniitled  to 
kindness  and  sympathy.  The  theory,  that  in- 
du8try«  and  good  conduct  are  worthy  of  respect, 
m  whatever  rank  they  are  found,  cannot  be  too 
early  illustrated  and  enforced  on  the  members  of 
a  household. 

Be  careful  to  teach  your  children  gratitude. 
Lead  them  to  acknowledge  every  favour  that 
they  receive.  Accustom  them  to  distinguish 
with  a  marked  regard,  their  instructors,  and  those 
who  have  aided  them  in  the  attainment  of  good- 
ness or  piety. 

Filial  love  should  be  cherished.  It  has  espe- 
cially, a  soAening  and  ennobling  effect  on  the 
masculine  heart.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
almost  all  illustrious  men,  ha\  e  been  distinguished 
by  love  for  their  mother. 

Gratitude  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  filial 
affection.  It  often  reveals  itself  in  a  most  touch- 
ing  manner,  when  parents  moulder  in  the  dust. 
It  induces  obedience  to  their  precepts,  and  tender 
love  for  their  memory. 

In  developing  the  character  of  our  children, 
let  us  ever  keep  in  view  their  distinct  depart- 
ments, sentient,  social,  intellectual,  accountable  ; 
and  give  nutriment,  and  exercise,  to  each.     Let 
w«  make  them  industrious,  as  a  means  of  happi- 
ness, and  a  safeguard  from   temptation.     The 
value  of  time  should  be  taught  them,  even  of  its 
smallest  particles.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  enforc- 
ing the  sentiment  of  Franklin,  that  "  time  is 
money,*'  has  well  added,  "  when  we  change  a 
guinea,  the  shillings  escape,  as  things  of  small 
account ;  so  when  we  break  a  day  by  idleness 
in  the  morning,  the  rest  of  the  hours  lose  their 
importance  in  our  eyes."     But  from  the  highest 
of  all  motives,  that  for  our  days,  hours,  and  mo- 
ments, we  must  give  account  to  God,  should  we 
warn   our  children   to  improve  their  lime,  and 
dread  to  waste  it. 

Mothers,  whatever  you  wish  your  children  to 
become,  strive  to  exhibit  in  your  own  lives  and 
conversation.  Do  not  send  them  in  to  an  unex- 
plored country,  without  a  guide.  Put  yourselves 
at  their  head.  Lead  the  way,  like  Moses,  through 
the  wilderness,  to  Pisgah.  The  most  certain 
mode  for  you  to  fix  habits,  is  the  silent  ministry 
of  example.  Thus  impressed  on  the  young 
mindf  amid  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  happy 
fire-*side,  they  bec<)me  incorporated  with  estab- 
lished trains  of  thought,  and  with  the  elements 
of  being. 

I  knew  the  children  of  a  family,  who  seemed 
always  amiable.  Their  countenances  wore  the 
sunshine  of  the  heart.  Among  their  young  as- 
sociates, they  were  obliging  and  kind.  If  lliere 
%vere  mischief  or  trouble  in  school,  they  had 
neither  ♦•  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter."  Wherever 
ihey  visited,  not  only  their  friends  in  the  parlour, 
3Ut  the  servants  loved  them,  and  wished  them  to 
lontinae  long  their  guests.  Those  who  were 
narried,  diffused  throughout  their  households 
be  spirit  of  order  and  happiness.     On  inquiring 


how  they  had  been  educated,  I  found  that  the 
mother  had  kept  them  much  with  herself,  during 
the  most  plastic  period  of  their  existence,  and 
that  the  rules  which  she  had  given  them,  had 
regulated  her  own  conduct.  *  So,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  her  example,  and  the  influences  of  a  happy 
fire-side,  were  the  machinery  which  she  had 
used,  to  render  them  amiable,  benevolent  and 
pious. 

A  standard  of  good  manners  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  family  circle.  We  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  manners,  in  mixed  society.  They 
are  a  letter  of  credit,  in  the  hand  of  a  stranger. 
So  much  is  every  person  subject  to  their  fascina- 
tion, that  the  unworthy  study  to  acquire  them, 
as  a  means  of  ensnaring  their  prey.  Why 
shonld  the  wife,  or  the  husband,  lay  aside  those 
courtesies,  which  are  associated,  with  the  growth, 
perhaps,  with  the  birth  of  their  love  ?  Some 
writer  has  remarked  that  the  cardinal  duties  are 
claimed  as  rights,  but  the  refined  attentions,  the 
watchful  kindnesses,  which  make  the  stream  of 
domestic  life  so  sparkling,  will  ever  rank  as  pre- 
cious favours,  which  it  is  ungenerous  to  omit. 
They  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  omitted,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  whose  eyes  are 
ever  fixed  upon  the  parents,  in  the  spirit  of  imi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  we  reflect  too  little  on  the  cour- 
teousness  of  Jesus,  our  Master  and  Exemplar. 
'*  When  ye  come  into  an  house,  said  he,  salute 
it."  We  ail  know  that  the  oriental  modes  of 
salutation,  involved  much  more  of  ceremony 
than  our  own.  Still,  the  Saviour,  who  ever  de- 
cried the  giving  of  undue  honour  to  men,  sanc- 
tions and  enjoins  them,  at  the  entrance  of  every 
dwelling.  Neither  are  these  marks  of  respect,  to 
be  reserved  for  those  whom  we  best  love,  or 
most  desire  to  conciliate.  "  If  ye  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ? 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  t"  The  inference 
is  obvious,  that  all  should  be  treated  with  respect- 
ful regard,  as  beings  formed  by  the  same  Creator, 
children  of  one  great  family. 

From  his  disciples,  though  not  educated  in  re- 
finement, or  called  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  do  we  not  receive  the  same  in- 
struction ?  Was  it  not  a  humble  fisherman,  who 
inspired  by  the  religion  of  the  skies,  said,  «*  be 
courteous  /"  The  courtesy  of  a  Christian,  is  no 
trifling  part  of  education.  Mothers,  teach  it  to 
your  children. — Sigoumet/^s  advice  to  mothers. 


RAILROAD  ITEMS. 

Among  the  important  works  in  progress  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandize 
on  leading  routes,  the  completion  of  which  are 
regarded  as  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  New  York 
Herald  mentions  the  following : 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  will  probably  be  completed  about 
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1852,  when  a  perfect  line  of  railroad  may  be 
looked  for  from  Buffalo  to  Piiteburg,  a  distance 
of  about  900  miles.  From  the  present  pro^ipects 
of  that  road,  it  is  anticipated  that  their  cars  will 
run  from  Harrisburg*to  Lewislown  before  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  1 848-' 49,  and  with  the 
means  now  at  their  command  to  connect  with 
the  Portage  at  HoIUdaysburg,  which  with  the 
completion  of  the  western  fifteen  miles,  will  give 
a  continuous  railroad  communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  with  the  exception 
of  fifty-five  miles  to  be  travelled  by  stages. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  have  been  making  exer- 
tions to  form  a  continuous  railroad  from  the  At- 
lantic, through  the  fertile  valleys  of  that  State,  to 
the  distant  West.  One  item  of  trade,  which  is 
considered  tractable  to  this  route,  is  the  passage 
of  50,000  cattle,  a  number  that  annually  passes 
throug^h  Pennsylvania  from  Ohio.  On  this  road, 
the  West  side  of  the  mountain  will  be  passed  at 
Sugar  Run  Gap  by  a  tunnel  of  760  yards  long, 
and  160  feet  below  its  apex. 

Two  great  chains  of  railroad  are  contemplated 
through  Ohio,  towards  which  decided  measures 
have  been  taken.  The  first  and  most  forward 
in  its  prospects,  is  that  leading  from  Cincinnati, 
through  Columbus,  and  thence  eastward  till  it 
touches  the  Ohio  river,  at  some  point  where  it 
can  connect  with  a  railroad  to  the  seaboard. 
This  road  connects  with  the  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky  road,  which  is  already  in  operation  as 
far  as  Xenia  or  Springfield,  and  passes  through 
Columbus  and  Newark  to  the  mouth  of  Licking 
river.  From  this  point,  two  routes  present  them- 
selves, one  to  Wheeling,  through  ZanesviHe, 
and  the  other  in  a  northeastern  direction  till  it 
strikes  the  river  about  Wells ville.  The  road, 
for  part  of  the  distance,  is  in  the  hands  of 
organized  companies,  who  will  carry  on  the 
work  by  local  means,  until  they  come  to  the 
point  of  divergence. 

.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  will  be  completed 
in  the  year  1850.  The  number  of  passengers 
now  passing,  annually,  on  the  river  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  is  about  one  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  first  year  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road,  the  increase  will  be  half  a 
million  more. 

The  Harlem  and  New  Haven  Railroad  will 
be  completed  during  the  autumn  to  Dover  Plains, 
82  miles  from  New  York  city,  and  22  miles 
East  of  the  Hudson  river. 

A  line  is  now  completed  from  La  Prairie,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  St,  John.  A  con- 
tinuation is  in  progress  through  Vermont,  cross- 
ing the  Hudson  River  between  Glen*s  Falls  and 
Saratoga ;  from  thence  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river  to  Albany.  Another  route  is  from  St.  John 
to  Burlington;  thence  crossing  Vermont  through 
Montpelier  into  New  Hampshire,  and  through 
Plymouth,  connecting  with  the  Concord  road, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  road,  at  Franklin.    Another  route  is  to 


Vergennes,  in  Vermont,  crossing  Vennont 
through  Rutland  and  Charleston,  into  New 
Hampshire,  connecting  with  the  Fitchburg  road 
into  Boston. 

The  routes  from  Albany  to  Buffalo— now  so 
gready  travelled  by  seekers  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion— are  thus  described  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune of  Monday : 

The  lines  of  Railroads  from  Albany  to  Baffslo 
now  do  their  work  in  excellent  time.  The  traia 
which  leaves  Buffalo  at  8  A.  M.,  b  in  Albany 
about  6  the  next  morning — ^in  ample  season  for 
the  day  boats  to  this  city  or  the  cars  to  Boston. 
Leaving  this  city  by  boat  at  7  P.  M.,  yon  are 
taken  to  Albany  by  4  or  5  next  morning ;  break- 
fast and  start  by  cars  at  7s  A.  M.,  reach  Utiea 
by  1  P.  M.,  dine,  and  are  taken  to  Syracoa 
before  6  P.  M.,  take  tea,  and  proceed  aHer  a 
halt  of  forty  minutes;  pass  Auburn  about  8; 
Canandaigua  at  11  ;  Rochester  from  1  A.  M.to 
half-past ;  Batavia  about  4  ;  and  at  7,  or  a  little 
later  in  the  morning  stop  at  Buffalo,  breakfast, 
and  are  ready  for  steamboat  up  the  lakes  or  can 
to  the  Falls  at  9  A.  M.,  having  been  36  hoon 
in  traversing  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo,  which  (by  route)  is  a  litde  short  of  60O 
miles.  The  halts  at  all  the  principal  places  on 
the  route  are  just  sufficient ;  you  have  time  to 
eat,  and  are  charged  nothing  for  all  the  sleep  yoQ 
can  catch  ;  while  tlie  pace  is  quite  as  rapid  ss 
the  state  of  the  roads  will  justify.  The  present 
charge  ($12)  for  a  passage  through  is  exorbiiant, 
but  it  is  some  consolation  that  a  good  part  ot  the 
receipts  are  devoted  to  the  much  needed  improve- 
ment of  the  track.  We  are  reliably  assured 
that  the  present  rates  will  soon  be  reduced  ma- 
terially. Indeed,  they  must  be ;  or  the  Erie 
Railroad,  when  finished,  will  draw  off  a  gre«» 
proportion  of  the  travel. 

Another  rival  route  to  the  Western  half  of  tbe 
great  artery  is  already  doing  a  handsome  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  destined  to  increase  it.  By  this 
you  leave  Buffalo  at  9  A.  M.  for  Niagara  Falls, 
have  two  or  three  hours  to  devote  to  die  gre* 
wonder,  dine  at  the  Eagle  or  Cataract,  (one  of 
the  largest  and  best  hotels  in  America,)  lake  the 
cars  to  Lewiston,  (the  ride  affords  one  of  ihe 
finest  views  in  the  country ;)  take  the  steamboat 
for  Oswego,  where  you  arrive  very  early  iu  ^ 
morning,  breakfast,  and  take  packet  for  Syracuse 
or  stage  (by  Plank  road)  for  Rome^haviDgm 
either  case  a  ride  through  a  fine  country  aw 
heading  by  some  hours  the  train  which  reaches 
Albany  at  6  next  morning.  By  this  route  pi 
are  put  back  one  train  at  present ;  but  very  soofi 
the  railroad  from  Syracuse  to  Osw^o  will  he 
completed,  and  then  travellers  who  leave  dis 
city  at  7  P.  M.,  will  be  taken  to  Oswego  bv8 
next  evening,  then  take  boat  and  berth  ^rl^'^ 
ton,  cars  and  breakfast  at  Niagara,  and  (ifhunw^ 
be  in  Buffalo  early  in  the  day,  having  made  the 
journey  hence  to  Lake  Erie  in  forty  boars 
sleeping  comfortably  on  steamboats  both  nigh^* 
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THE  CLOCK  AT  TANGIER. 

The  Moors  prohibit  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  from  entering  a  mosque  or  other  place  con- 
secrated by  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  under  pain 
of  deathy  or  embracing  the  faith  of  Islam.  A 
droll  instance  of  this  occurred  some  years  ago  at 
Tangier. 

The  clock  of  the  •  Jaman  Kebter^  the  great 
mosque  at  Tangier,  being  much  out  of  order, 
needed  some  skilful  craftsman  to  repair  it. 
None,  however,  of  the  *  Faithful '  were  compe- 
tent to  the  task,  nor  could  they  even  discover 
what  part  of  the  machinery  was  deranged,  though 
many  put  forth  their  opinions  with  great  poinp 
and  authority ;  amongst  the  rest  one  man  gravely 
declared  that  a  Jin,  or  evil  genius,  had  in  all 
probability  taken  up  his  abode  within  the  clock. 
Various  exorcisms  were  accordingly  assayed, 
sufHcient,  as  every  true  believer  supposed,  to  have 
expelled  a  legion,  yet  all  in  vain ;  the  clock  con- 
tinued dumb. 

A  Christian  clock  maker,  *  a  Nazarene/  was 
now  the  sole  resource ;  and  such  a  one  fortu- 
nately was  sojourning  in  Tangier.  He  was  from 
Genoa,  and  of  course  a  most  pious  Christian ; 
how  then  were  they,  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  lo  manage  to  employ  him.  The  clock 
was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  and  it  was,  of 
course,  a  thing  impossible  to  allow  the  KafTer  to 
defile  the  house  of  prayer  by  his  sacrilegious 
steps. 

The  time-keeper  Mockked  reported  the  diffi- 
culty to  tiie  kady ;  and  so  perplexed  the  grey- 
bearded  dealer  in  law  and  justice  by  the  intricacy 
of  tlie  case,  that,  after  several  hours  of  deep 
thought,  the  judge  confessed  he  could  not  come 
to  a  decision,  and  proposed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  to  the  kaid,  advising  that  a  meeting  of  the 
local  authorities  should  be  called.  *  For,  in 
truth,'  said  the  kady,  *  I  perceive  that  the  urgency 
of  this  matter  is  great. — Yes !  I  myself  will  ex- 
pound our  dilemma  to  the  kaid.' 

The  kaid  entered  feelingly  into  all  the  difficulty 
of  the  case,  and  forthwith  summoned  the  other 
authorities  to  his  porch,  where  various  proposi- 
tions were  put  forward  by  the  learned  members 
of  the  council. 

One  proposed  to  abandon  the  clock  altogether; 
another  would  lay  down  boards  over  which  tlie 
infidel  might  pass  without  touching  the  sacred 
floor  y  but  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard  ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  pull  up 
that  part  of  the  pavement  on  which  the  Kafier 
trod,  and  whitewash  the  walls  near  which  he 
passed. 

The  Christian  was  now  sent  for,  and  told 
what  was  required  of  him ;  and  he  was  expressly 
commanded  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings 
on  entering  the  Jaman.  <  That  I  won't,  said  the 
stout  tittle  watchmaker ;  *  I  never  took  them  off 
when  I  entered  the  chapel  of  the  most  Holy  Vir- 
gin, and  I  won't  take  them  off  in  the  house  of 
your  Prophet' 


They  were  in  a  state  of  vast  perplexity.  The 
wise  Oolama  had  met  early  in  the  morning ;  it 
was  already  noon,  and  yet  so  far  from  having 
got  over  their  difficulty,  they  were  in  fact  ex- 
acdy  where  they  had  been  before  breakfast^ 
when  a  grey  bearded  Mucddin  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  craved  permission  to  speak.  The 
kaid  and  the  kady  nodded  their  assent. 

*  If,'  said  the  venerable  priest,  *  the  mosque  be 
out  of  repair,  and  lime  and  bricks  have  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  interior  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
sons, do  not  asses  carry  those  loads,  and  do  not 
they  enter  with  their  shoes  on  ?' 

*  You  speak  truly,'  was  the  general  reply. 

*  And  does  the  donkey,'  resumed  the  Mueddin, 
<  believe  in  the  one  God,  or  in  Mahomed  the 
Prophet  of  God  ?' 

*  No,  in  truth,'  all  replied.' 

<  Then,'  said  the  Mueddin,  let  the  Christian 
go  in  shod  as  a  donkey  would  do,  and  come  out 
like  a  donkey. 

The  argument  of  the  Mueddin  was  unani* 
mously  applauded.  In  the  character  of  a  donkey, 
therefore  did  the  Christian  enter  the  Mahomedan 
temple,  mended  the  clock — ^not  indeed  at  all  like 
a  donkey — but  as  such,  in  the  opinion  of  '  the 
Faithful,'  came  out;  and  the  great  mosque  of 
Tangier  has  never  since  needed  another  visit  of 
the  donkey  to  its  clock. — Western  Barhary :  Us 
Wild  Tribes  and  Savage  Animals. 

DUTY  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  MENTAL  CUL- 
TIVATION. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  become  an  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, and  when  efforts  are  being  made,  on  an 
extended  scale,  to  carry  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion into  the  lowest  huts  of  poverty,  does  it  not 
become  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who 
occupy  a  somewhat  higher  station  in  society,  to 
direct  their  energies  to  the  cnltivation  of  the 
mind, — to  the  expansion  of  those  intellectual 
faculties,  with  which  the  great  Author  of  our 
being  has  dignified  his  creature,  man,  and  which 
were  undoubtedly  bestowed  upon  him  for  great 
and  noble  purposes,  that  he  might  employ  them, 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, to  the  praise  of  his  Creatort  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  species. 

The  pursuit  of  laudable  and  useful  science, 
appears  to  be  fraught  with  results  of  no  ordinary 
importance;  not  only  multiplying  advantageous 
discoveries,  but,  by  the  acquirement  of  languages, 
facilitating  communication  between  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  gradu- 
ally preparing  the  way  for  tlie  more  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  glorious  promises  of  the  gospel. 

Some  persons  object,  and  perhaps  with  tpo 
much  reason,  that  the  acquisition-  of  knowledge 
has  frequendy  an  injurious  tendency  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons,  who,  imagining  them- 
selves prodigies  of  literataret  become  inflated 
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with  vanity,  and  render  themselves  ridiculous 
and  disgusting.  This  may  sometimes  be  the 
case,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  persons  who 
are  vain  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  would 
have  been  vain  of  something  less  honourable, 
had  their  understandings  been  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved.  Let  them  only  pursue  their  studies 
farther  and  farther,  and  they  will  find  the  fields 
of  science  so  continually  extending,  and  in  every 
path  so  many  precursors,  who  have  left  their 
puny  achievements  far  behind,  that  they  must 
discover  much  greater  reason  to  be  astonished 
and  abashed  at  their  own  comparative  littleness 
and  ignorance,  than  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  wise. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  ob- 
jection would  be  to  furnish  a  practical  illustra- 
tion, that  the  acquisition  of  very  important 
branches  of  science,  requires  no  abilities  above 
the  common  level,  and  that  diligent  application 
and  steady  perseverance  often  effect  much  more 
than  the  dazzling,  but  irregular  flights  of  genius. 
The  increased  pursuit  of  knowledge  would 
naturally  diminish  the  force  of  the  temptation. 
By  becoming  less  rare,  it  will  appear  more  neces- 
sary, and  not  so  imposing.  It  will  be  worn  as 
an  essential  article  of  dress,  of  which  propriety 
does  not  allow  the  neglect,  rather  than  as  an  or^ 
nament  to  glitter  and  to  dazzle. 

But  the  good  of  mankind  in  general,  is  not 
the  only  advantage  resulting  from  study.  It  in- 
vigorates the  tone  of  the  mind,  and,  next  to  the 
restraints  of  religion,  furnishes  the  best  pre- 
servative of  virtue,  by  providing  a  sober  and 
rational  entertainment  for  those  hours  of  leisure, 
which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in  the  tumult 
of  dissipation,  or  lost  in  the  inanity  of  idleness. 
And  certainly,  to  those  who  are,  by  wise  regu- 
lations, excluded  from  the  amusements  of  the  gay, 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  become  in  some 
degree  qualified  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  culti- 
vated and  intelligent.-*— »^emotr5  of  Maria  Fox. 


DEBT  FROM  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

A  widely  circulated  article  on  this  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  has  points 
so  strong,  and  so  well  put  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  people,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  substance : 

"  The  debt  of  the  United  States  arising  from 
the  Mexican  war,  when  finally  funded,  cannot 
be  less  than  150  millions  of  dollars.  All  concur 
in  this  estimate,  as  the  lowest  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably entertained.  This  debt  cannot  be  paid 
off  at  once.  Our  national  expenditures  will  be, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  greatly  augmented  by 
this  war.  Our  army  has  been  much  enlarged, 
and  a  host  of  ofBcers  have  received  appoint- 
ments, and  a  large  pension  list  has  been  created. 
A  long  and  dangerous  frontier  will  require  a 
military  force  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  will  necessarily  be, 


that  our  annual  expenditures  will  well  nigh  equal 
our  revenues,  and  leave  but  little  towanls  paying 
off  the  debt,  with  the  addition  of  the  mUliont  of 
dollars  in  interest  which  must  be  paid  anwuaUy. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  whole  debt  vill 
not  be  paid  off  in  a  less  average  period  than 
twelve  and  a  half  years,  equivalent  to  25  years' 
equal  instalments.  This  is  a  very  farourable 
supposition.  Now,  then,  if  the  national  debt 
is  $150,000,000 

12 i  years'  interest,  which  must  be 
paid  on  it  at  6  per  cent.,  is  112,500,000 

Whole   amount  which  government 

most  collect  of  the  people,  #262,500,000 

But  this  is  not  all  the  people  must  pat,  as  we 
shall  see  if  we  examine  the  manner  in  which 
they  pay  it. 

The  whole  revenne  is  raised  by  duties  charged 
on  foreign  goods,  which  tlie  importer  pays  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  charges  upon  the  cosi 
of  his  goods,  together  with  a  profit  on  tk  dtdia, 
and  then  sells  to  the  jobber,  who  in  tarn  chat^ 
a  profit  on  the  whole  cost,  including  iht  Mia, 
and  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  again  cbargss  bis 
profit  upon  the  whole,  and  sells  to  the  consumer, 
who  foot9  the  bill,  paying  all  the  cost,  ail  the 
duties,  and  all  the  profits  charged  upon  each. 

What,  then,  will  it  cost  the  good  hard-vorkiH 
people  (for  the  tax  being  upon  articles  consumed, 
nine-tenths  of  it  will  come  out  of  the  labouriuf 
classes)  to  pay  off  these  glory  bills  ? 
Whole  debt,  $150,000,000 

12  i  years'  simple  interest  at  6  per 

cent.,  is  112,500,000 

$262,500,000 
Add  then  one-third  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  is  paid,  that  is, 
for  the  profits  paid  the  merchant,  87,500,000 

$350,000,000 
We  then  have  the  clever  aumof  350«uJJ«» 
OF  DOLLARS,  which  at  the  lowest  calculation,  &< 
people  will  be  compelled  to  pay ! !  And  tha 
enormous  taxation  is  not  to  be  assessed  on  /«• 
perty,  but  upon  mouths  and  backs;  and  the  nan 
who  has  the  most  mouths  to  feed,  and  hacks  to 
clothe,  has  to  pay  the  most  of  the  debt;  do* 
the  man  who  has  the  most  real  estate,  aw 
stocks,  and  money  ! ! 

Now,  let  us  see  how  large  an  invoice  of  pw* 
duce  and  labour  would  be  required  to  bring  tte 
dollars  to  pay  with.     Say  then, 

1  million  wa^on  loads  of  wheats  60 
bu.  each,  50,000,000  bu.,  at  75  c, 
which  is  as  much  as  the  farmer 

gets  on  an  average,  $37,500,000 

2  million  loads  of  Indian  com,  50  bu. 

each,  100,000,000  bu.,  at  40  c.  40,000,OW 
1  million  load  of  oats,  70  bu.  each, 

70,000,000  bu.,  at  30  c.  21,000.e« 

1  million  fat  hogs,  at  $15  each  15,000,000 
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500,000  fat  c&ttle,  at  $30  each  •16,000,000 
500,000  bales  cotton,  at  $40  20,000,000 

10  million  pounds  tobacco,  at  10  cts.  1,000,000 
200  million  yards   cotton  cloth,   at 

10  cts.  20,000,000 

2  million  yards  woollen  cloth,  at  $3  6,000,000 
20  million  pairs  of  shoes,  large  and 

small,  at  f  1  20,000,000 

2  million  pairs  boots,  $3  6,000,000 
80  million  hard  days'  work  by  la- 
bourers   on    buildings,   land,    rail- 
roads, &c.,  at  f  1  a  day                   80,000,000 

20  millioDsof  do.  by  mechanics, $1.50  30,000,000 
60  millions  of  do.  by  labouring  women 

as  domestics  in  families,  30  cts.      18,000,000 
20  millions  of  do.  by  women  in  fac- 
tories, by   sempstressest   and   the 
like,  40  cts.  per  day  8,000,000 

3  million  do.  by  seamen,  f  1  3,000,000 
5  million  gallons  oil,  different  quality, 

80  cts.  4,000,000 

500,000  quintals  fish,  $3  1,500,000 

100,000  doz.  hats,  $40  4,000,000 


$350,000,000 
So  much  of  the  produce  and  labour  of  the 
nation  will  be  required  to  settle  up  this  ^little 
war"  with  Mexico,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars !  But  all  this 
will  not  "  setde  up"  the  misery,  the  demoraliza- 
tion, the  national  dishonour  of  Oils  war !" 


THE  SELF  EMANCIPATED. 

The  Rochester  American,  in  a  letter  from 
Augusta,  Ga.,  gives  the  following  noble  instance 
of  man  struggling  to  be  free. 

<^The  talk  of  the  town  to-day  is  the  depar- 
ture of  Frank  Shadwick,  a  self  emancipated 
slave,  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek  a  more  con* 
genial  home  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
slave,  who  is  a  native  of  this  beautiful  city,  be- 
gan his  work  of  emancipation  by  purchasing  his 
time  from  year  to  year,  at  about  $100  per  an- 
num— the  usual  hire  of  a  good  servant.  Possess- 
ing great  energy  and  much  intelligence,  with 
perfect  integrity,  he  could  both  oversee  other 
slaves  and  labour  well  himself,  and  very  justly 
commanded  his  wages.  His  surplus  earnings 
floon  bought  him  horses  and  drays,  and  enabled 
him  to  hire  good  servants  of  such  as  had  them 
to  spare.  Thus  established  in  business,  in  the 
course  of  15  years  he  had  money  enough  to  buy 
himself  at  about  $1,000,  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  take  to  Harrisburg 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  besides.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  first  men  in  Augusta  united  in 
giving  him  a^letter  of  high  commendation.  It 
was  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  Frank  left  his 
troops  of  friends  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
The  only  motive  was  the  lawful  education  of 
his  children — an  advantage  denied  them  by  the 
laws  of  Georgia." 


This  interesting  incident  causes  both  pleasing 
and  painful  reflections.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  respect  paid  to  genuine  manhood  in  the 
midst  of  a  slave-holding  community.  Here  is  a 
colored  man,  and  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  but 
who  had  manifested  energy,  intelligence,  and 
integrity.  The  degrading  colour  is  overlooked  ; 
his  former  servitude  is  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  increase  respect  for  the  self-emancipa- 
ted. All  unite  in  whole-souled  expressions  of 
esteem  for  the  man. 

This  tribute  to  genuine  manhood  is  beautiful 
indeed ;  but  how  painful  the  thought  that  a  man, 
and  such  a  man,  one  whose  manliness  has  com- 
manded admiration,  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
one  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  obliged  to 
leave  for  a  cause,  too,  which  gives  him  addition- 
al claim  to  esteem.  Crowds  of  friends  was  he 
surrounded  by,  friends  endeared  by  years  of  ac- 
quaintance :  dear  to  him  were  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  but  all  must  be  abandoned.  He  is  a  fa- 
ther, and  desires  the  true  welfare  of  his  children. 
He  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  the  minds  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  should  grope  through  life  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance.  He  therefore  leaves 
his  native  State,  which,  through  her  laws,  de- 
clares that  the  light  kindled  by  the  Creator  shall 
not  shine,  and  seeks  a  home  in  a  distant  portion 
of  the  country  ;  where  a  father  does  not  become 
a  violater  of  law,  for  seeking  to  educate  his 
children. 

We  regret,  for  Geoi^ia's  sake,  her  loss  of  such 
a  man,  and  we  trust  that  in  Pennsylvania  he 
will  find  such  cordiality  of  reception,  and  such 
aid  in  accomplishinir  his  noble  plans  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  his  children,  as  will  leave  him  no 
cause  to  lament  his  departure  from  his  native 
soil. — Lovisville  Examiner 


TRUE   AND   FALSE   ZEAL. 

Let  us  take  heed  we  do  not  sometimes  call  that 
zeal  for  God  and  his  gospel,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  our  own  tempestuous  and  stormy  pa»- 
sion.  True  zeal  is  a  sweet,  heavenly  and  gen- 
tle fiame,  which  maketh  us  active  for  God,  but 
always  within  the  sphere  of  love.  It  never  calls 
for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  that  differ 
a  little  from  us  in  their  apprehensions.  It  is 
like  that  kind  of  lightning  which  the  philoso- 
phers speak  of,  that  melts  the  sword  within,  but 
singeth  not  the  scabbard ',  it  strives  to  save  the 
soul  but  hurteth  not  the  body.  True  zeal  is  a 
loving  thing,  and  makes  us  always  active  to  edifi- 
cation, and  not  to  destruction.  If  we  keep  the 
fire  of  zeal  within  the  chimney,  in  its  own  pro- 
per place,  it  never  doth  any  hurt ;  it  only  warm- 
eth,  quickeneth,  and  enliveneth  us;  but  if  once 
we  let  it  break  out,  and  catch  hold  of  the  thatch 
of  our  flesh,  and  kindle  our  corrupt  nature,  and 
set  the  house  of  our  body  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer 
zeal,  it  is  no  heavenly  fire,  it  is  a  most  destruc- 
tive and  devouring  thing. 
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YOUTH. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  thought. 
When  quick  is  feeling's  thrill, 

And  sad  experience  has  not  brought 
On  the  warm  heart  its  chill. 

Oh !  then  remember  Him  whose  light 

Alone  can  guide  thy  steps  aright. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  mould 

The  character  for  heaven ; 
Ere  yet  the  plastic  mind  grows  cold, 

The  impress  should  be  given. 
And  the  fair  seal  of  spotless  truth. 
And  future  bliss,  be  set  in  youth. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  trtite 

The  page  of  science  o'er, 
Ere  years  with  blighting  cares  efface 

The  thirst  for  ancient  lore ; 
To  throng  the  memory  with  a  store 
Of  knowledge  varied,  rich  and  pure. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  love; 

Then  feeling  knows  no  rust, 
Affection's  purity  to  prove. 

Its  deep  and  fervent  trust ; 
To  feel  the  sympathy  which  binds 
Congenial  hearts  and  kindred  minds. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  tM<»p, 

For  sorrow  then  is  brief, 
And  the  elastic  spirits  keep 

No  cankering  mark  of  grief. 
There  is  less  bitterness  in  tears, 
Shed  in  the  dawn  of  early  years. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  joy  j 

For  then  the  heart  is  light ; 
Its  undimm'd  gold  without  alloy, 

Its  skies  are  clear  and  bright ; 
Its  every  hope  a  promise  is, 
And  fancy's  dreams  are  all  of  bliss. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  pray, 

To  commune  with  the  sky, 
Til!  all  earth's  glories  fade  away. 

In  that  communion  high. 
'Tis  then  the  spirit  wins  a  power. 
Which  nerves  it  for  its  trial  hour. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  die. 
When  all  things  brightly  bloom, 

To  turn  away  without  one  sigh, 
And  tread  the  lonely  tomb; 

And  leaning  on  the  Saviour's  breast, 

In  hope  and  trust  to  sink  to  rest. 

SXTUOUS. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

CoNOREfls.— On  the  10th,  the  Oregon  bill,  from 
the  House,  came  up  in  the  Senate,  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  noticed  in  our  last.  Senator 
Webster  made  a  short  speech,  opposing  the  Mis- 
son  ri  Compromise  preamble.  He  declared  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
but  if  amended  as  proposed,  he  should  vote  affainst 
it.  He  would  oppose  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  and  the  increase  of  slave  representation  in 
Congress,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances, 
against  all  inducements,  against  all  combinations, 
and  against  all  compromises,  \fter  a  long  debate, 
an  amendment,  mored  by  Douglass  of  Illinois, 


directly  extending  the  Missouri  Compromise  lina 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  adopted ;  yeas  33,  nays 
2i.  The  bill  as  amended  was  finally  passed,  yeas 
33,  nays  22.  On  the  11th  it  again  came  up  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  amendment,  giving  toe  terri- 
torial governor  the  veto  power,  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  92  to  106.  The  Missouri  (Smpromise 
amendment  was  also  negatived,  85  to  121.  A 
conunittee  of  conference  was  appointed  by  the  two 
Houses,  upon  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  the  House  having  stricken  out  a  great 
number  of  the  Senate  aoaendments.  Among  the 
items  thus  stricken  out,  was  one  providing  for  pay- 
ment for  the  Amistad  negroes.  The  Oregon  bill 
finally  passed  the  Senate,  on  the  12ih,  as  it  came 
from  the  other  house,  without  the  Missouri  Com- 

Eroraise,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  25  ',  it  has  been  signed 
y  the  President,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
Congress  closed  at  noon  on  Second  day  last,  the 
14th  inst. 

BuTFALO  Convention — The  National  FreeTerri 
tory  Convention  met  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th  inst.  It 
was  very  large,  and  the  proceedings  were  cha- 
racterized by  much  enthusiasm.  Chas.  F  .Adam?. 
of  Boston,  (son  of  J.  Q.  Adams,)  was  appointai 
President.  Martin  Van  Baren  was  noroinated  for 
President,  and  Charles  F.  Adams  for  Vice  Pres^- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Resolutions  ^ere 
adopted,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Geneial 
Government  to  abolish  slavery  wherever  it  hadtbe 
constitutional  power:  declaring  slavery  in  the 
states  to  be  solely  unaer  the  control  of  state  ao* 
thority,  and  that  slavery  in  the  territories  shoiiid 
be  prevented  by  combined  action. 

Mexico. — ^It  appears  that  the  Government  forces 
under  Bustameute  have  totally  defeated  the  anut 
of  Paredes,  and  that  the  rebellion  is  effectnaJk 
crushed.  The  celebrated  Father  Jatanta,  geccnd 
in  command  under  Paredes,  was  taken  and  shot. 

Europe. — The  steamship  Acadia  left  Lirerpwl 
on  the  28th  ult.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  13th. 
bringing  intelligence  about  one  week  later  tbaa 
heretofore  received.  The  very  excited  and  criticjl 
state  of  Ireland,  appears  to  be  the  absorbing  theroe 
of  interest  in  England.  The  habeas  corpus  act 
has  been  suspended,  so  far  as  regards  Irelaoi 
The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2!J 
ult.,  when  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  is 
bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed.  The  ar* 
guments  of  the  minister,  and  the  state  of  things  c 
Ireland,  enabled  him  to  carry  the  convictions  oi 
almost  the  whole  House  with  him.  The  bill  pas^ 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  24th,  and  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  25th.  The  Govern mer.t  is 
continually  augmenting  the  military,  and  is  evi- 
dently determined  to  repress  every  outbreak 
among  the  Irish,  France  is  represented  as  beic; 
tolerably  tranquil^  and  Paris  as  resuming  some- 
thing of  its  wonted  appearance  of  life  and  bmnf^ 
They  are  sadly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  v^'- 
the  vast  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  tbeUt^ 
insurrection. 


IL^  A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  t: 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family.  App'-^*^' 
tion  may  be  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Jwst 
Tatum,  50  north  Fourth  street. 
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Por  rrienda'  Reriew. 
EVIL   SPEAKINa. 

William  Crouch  was  bom  in  Hampshire,  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  1028 ;  and  was  one  of 
those  whom  the  Lord  prepared  in  the  early 
period  of  our  Society,  to  stand  as  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  excellency  of  his  free  grace,  and  to 
raise  the  Yoice  of  warning  against  the  oppres* 
sions  and  ceremonies  of  that  highly  professing 
age.  When  about  eight  and  twenty  years  old, 
he  «<  came  to  be,  in  some  measure,  convinced  of 
the  everlasting  truth  of  God,  revealed  and  made 
known  to  a  despised  people  called  Quakers/' 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  place  his  sins  in  order 
before  him,  and  clearly  to  show  him  his  **  woful 
state  and  condition,"  and  that  **  salvation  is  only 
in  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  gift  of  God,  and 
light  of  the  world,  given  of  the  Father  for  a 
Saviour  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  Under 
these  exercises  and  convictions,  he  was  greatly 
humbled  and  contrited  before  the  Lord,  and  his 
will  was  in  good  measure  reduced  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  law  of  Righteousness.  In  acquies- 
cence with  the  Divine  will  concerning  him,  lie 
could  say,  **  let  not  thine  eye  pity,  nor  thy  hand 
spare,  but  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  only 
mediator  and  Saviour,  give  me  favour  with  thee, 
and  life  eternal,  whatever  it  cost :"  and  for  oar 
encouragement,  he  adds,  **  the  Lord  heard  me, 
and  delivered  me.^' 

William  Crouch  died  in  1710,  **  in  a  good  old 
age,''  says  Richard  Claridge,  *<  an  old  man  and 
full  of  years,  rich  in  faith,  fruitful  in  good  works, 
and  replenished  with  hopes  of  enjoying  a  blessed 
eternity." 

In  the  11th  volume  of  JFWend^  JU&rory,  may 
be  found  the  Memoirs  of  William  Crouch,  detail- 
ing, in  a  few  pages,  much  of  the  experience  and 
travail  of  the  burden-bearers  of  that  day,  when 
indeed  they  appeared  to  be  sensible  that  the  time 
was  short ;  tlut  they  that  had  wives,  shonld  be 


as  though  they  had  none,  and  they  that  bought 
as  though  they  possessed  not 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this 
place,  earnestly  to  recommend  our  young  friends 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  our  writers  of 
the  ktter  psrt  of  the  17th  century.  As  this  is 
done,  their  taste  mar  be  disciplined— their 
judgments  matured  and  strengthened,  and  their 
minds  mercifully  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  being 
preserved— -and  a  great  favour  it  is  to  be  pre- 
served— ^from  the  many  frivolous,  and  worse  than 
useless  publications,  that  are  thrust  into  our  very 
doors  and  windows,  they  will  be  qualified  to  dis- 
tincuish  the  realities  from  the  illusions  of  life, 
and  dwelling  as  we  do  in  a  south  land,  in  our 
ceiled  houses,  they  may  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  contrast  between  their  situation,  and 
that  of  our  early  Friends,  who  were  so  frequently 
called  upon  to  uphold  their  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, at  the  expense  of  their  personal  liberty, 
their  woridly  possessions,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  even  their  lives. 

Appended  to  the  Memoirs  alluded  to  above,  is 
a  preface  written  by  Richard  Claridge,  in  which 
I  find  some  remarks  on  the  subject  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  communication,  that  appear  to  me 
well  worth  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  the 
columns  of  the  Review.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
send  them  because  I  apprehend  the  subscribers 
to  this  paper  are  particularly  at  fault,  in  the  vice 
of  evil  speaking,  nor  because  I  am  so  blind  as  to 
look  upon  my  own  hands,  and  flatter  myself 
that  I  see  them  nnsoiled. 

While  a  watch-word  may  injure  none,  it  may 
prove  salutary  to  some  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
terming  the  habit  of  dwelling  rather  upon  ^e 
failings  of  others,  than  seeking  to  discover  their 
own,  and  build  against  their  own  houses.  It  is 
certainly  not  indicative  of  a  Christian  spirit  ibr 
any — particularly  brethren  of  the  same  house* 
hold  of  faith — ^to  be  found  busily  endeavour- 
ing to  pull  each  other  down,  and  instead  of 
cherishing  a  disposition  to  commend  the  good  in 
others,  be  striving  to  search  out  only  the  evil 
and  putting  the  worst  possible— or  even  a  forced 
construction  upon  all  we  ean  find  that  does  not 
coincide  with  our  own  prejudiced  views.  Defa- 
mation is  an  odious  vice,  totally  incompatible 
with  the  meekness  and  humility  of  one  who  is 
sensible  of  his  own  short  comings,  and  hence^ 
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dwells  under  the  conviction,  that  to  him  belong 
blushing  and  confusion  of  face. 

Our  Book  of  Discipline  says,  what  every  one 
must  know  is  true,  that  the  ^'  manifest  tendency  " 
of  detraction  '<  is  to  lay  waste  the  unity  of  the 
body,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension,  strife, 
and  discord  among  brethren  and  neighbours,  as 
well  as  to  unfit  those  who  either  propagate  or 
listen  to  evil  reports,  for  being  of  that  service  to 
the  persons  reflected  upon,  which  they  might  be, 
if  the  order  prescribed  by  our  blessed  Lord  to 
his  church,  was  strictly  observed."  We  find  in 
the  London  Book  of  Discipline^  an  extract  from 
the  printed  Epistle  of  1804,  which  discourages 
evil  speaking  in  very  strong  terms.  **0  the 
precious  care  that  attends  the  mind  in  which 
Christian  charity  is  become  habitual.  .  •  . 
The  mind  in  which  it  dwells,  ascribes  its  own 
preservation,  and  the  cleansing  of  its  former  sins, 
to  the  unbounded  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  it  prays  that  all  may  partake  of  the  same 
benefit.  How  opposite  that  disposition,  which 
delights  to  report  evil,  and  to  accuse  !  Shun  it, 
dear  friends,  as  the  poison  of  asps." 

William  Penn,  in  his  Reflections  and  Maxims 
—a  sterling  litde  book  by  the  way,  in  which, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  we  used  frequendy  to  read 
at  school^Ledares  that  '*  charity  makes  the 
best  construction  of  things  and  persons,  and  is 
so  far  from  being  an  evil  spy,  a  backbiter,  or  a 
detractor,  that  it  excuses  weakness,  extenuates 
miscarriages,  makes  the  best  of  every  thing,  for- 
gives every  body,  serves  all,  and  hopes  to  the 
end."  It  is,  says  he,  '*  a  universal  remedy 
against  discord,  and  a  holy  cement  for  mankind. 
It  is  love  to  God  and  the  brethren."  if  this 
divine  virtue  were  more  diffused  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  we  should  doubtless 
<*  mind  piety  more  than  controversy,  and  exer- 
cise love  and  compassion  instead  of  censuring 
and  persecuting  one  another,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever."  Z. 

There  is,  says  Richard  Clarid^e,  an  error  that 
should  be  cautioned  against,  and  that  is,  when 
some  men  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  to 
catch  at  any  story,  though  ever  so  groundless, 
that  reflects  upon  those  who  are  better  than 
themselves;  and  thereby  endeavour,  as  arch- 
bishop Tillotson  observes,  *'  to  bring  men  to  a 
level,  hoping  it  will  be  some  justification  of  them, 
if  they  can  but  render  others  as  bad  as  them- 
selves." 

Add  to  this  another  passage  of  his,  <*Men 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures 
them,  and  that  their  commendable  qualities  do 
stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what 
they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the 
bright  shining  of  their  virUies  may  not  scorch 
them." 

,    And  because  evil  speaking  is  become  almost 
an  epidemical  fault,  take  these  rules  and  direc- 


tions which  he  hath  laid  down  for  &e  pferen- 
tion  and  cure  of  it. 

1.  *<  Never  say  any  evil  of  a  man,  bot  vhat 
you  certainly  know. — He  that  easOy  credits  an 
ill  report,  is  almost  as  faulty  as  the  first  inventer 
of  it:  for  though  you  do  not  make,  yet  joa 
commonly  propagate,  a  lie.  Therefore  ocTer 
speak  evil  of  any  upon  common  fame,  which  [or 
the  most  part  is  false ;  but  almost  tlwzyt  1lnce^ 
tain  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

2.  <<  Before  you  speak  evil  of  any  man,  con- 
sider whether  he  haUi  not  obliged  yon  hj  some 
real  kindness,  and  then  it  is  a  bad  return  to  speak 
ill  of  him,  who  hath  done  us  good. 

8.  *«Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  pitytbe 
faults  of  men,  and  to  be  truly  sorry  for  them, 
and  then  we  shall  take  no  pleasure  in  puUishiog 
them.  This,  common  humanity  requires  of  w, 
considering  the  great  infirmities  of  human  natore, 
and  that  we  ourselves  also  are  liable  to  be 
tempted. 

4.  *<  Whenever  we  hear  any  man  eriDj 
spoken  of,  if  we  know  any  good  of  him,  let  bs 
say  tfiat.  It  is  always  the  more  humane  and 
the  more  honourable  part,  to  stand  up  in  the 
defence  and  vindication  of  others,  than  to  accuse 
and  bespatter  them. 

**They  that  will  observe  nothing  in  a 

wise  man,  but  his  oversights  and  follies;  nothing 
in  a  good  man,  but  his  failings  and  infirmities ; 
may  make  a  shift  to  render  a  very  wise  and  good 
man  very  despicable.  If  one  should  heap 
together  all  the  passionate  speeches,  all  the  fo^ 
ward  and  imprudent  actions  of  the  best  man;  all 
that  he  had  said  or  done  amiss  in  his  whole  life, 
and  present  it  all  at  one  view,  concealing  bis 
wisdom  and  virtue ;  the  man  in  this  disguise 
would  look  like  a  madman  or  a  fiiry :  and  jet 
if  his  liie  were  fairly  reported,  and  jnst  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  led,  and  his  many  and 
great  virtues  set  over  against  his  fiailings  and  io- 
nrmities,  he  would  appear  to  all  the  world  to  be 
an  admirable  and  excellent  person. 

5.  '*  That  you  may  not  speak  ill  of  any,  do 
not  delight  to  hear  ill  of  them.  Give  no  coon- 
tenance  to  busy  bodies,  and  those  that  lore  to 
talk  of  other  men's  faults. 

6.  <<  Let  every  man  mind  himself,  and  bis 
own  duty  and  concernment.  Do  but  endeaTOor 
in  good  earnest  to  mend  thyself,  and  it  will  be 
work  enough  for  one  man,  and  leave  thee  bet 
litde  time  to  talk  of  others. 

7.  **  And  lasdy,  let  us  set  a  watch  befoce  iHe 
door  of  our  lips,  and  not  speak  but  upon  con- 
sideration :  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  finely,  bot 
fiUy ;  especially  when  thou  speakest  of  others, 
consider  of  whom,  and  what  thou  art  going  to 
speak :  use  great  caution  and  circvmspection  ia 
this  matter;  look  well  about  thee,  before  iby 
words  slip  from  thee ;  which  when  they  tit 
once  out  of  thy  lips,  are  for  ever  out  of  tbf 
power." 

The  reducing  of  these  rules  to  pncticet  coo- 
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liDueB  R.  Claridgey  would  be  ao  especial  means  to 
purine  out  that  leaven  which  sours  conversation ; 
and  renders  it  so  dangerous  and  unsociable. 

I  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  mention 
them  hercy  but  because  the  tongues  of  some  men 
run  into  that  unbridled  liberty,  as  to  spare 
neither  the  living  nor  the  dead. 

For  Friends*  Review. 

THE    ACADIANS. 

^Concluded  from  page  741.) 

The  victims  of  the  dreadful  policy  of  the  pro* 
vincial  councils  were  widely  dispersed  over  this 
continent.  Some  ultinutely  joined  their  country- 
men in  Louisiana— others  adopted  the  precarious 
life  of  the  hunter  and  trapper  in  the  far  West, 
while  a  few,  pining  for  the  pleasant  lands  of  their 
childhood,  attempted  lo  return  from  Geoigia  and 
the  OaroUnas  to  Acadie,  but  were  arrested  in 
Massachusetts,  and  dispersed  amongst  the  towns 
of  that  province.  About  500  of  the  wanderers 
reached  Philadelphia.  We  take  from  Vaux's 
Memoirs  of  Anthony  Benezet  the  narrative  of 
their  reception. 

**The  melancholy  story  of  their  sufferings, 
would  have  awakened  compassion  in  the  most 
obdurate  heart,  and  intensely  acute  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Benezet,  when  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  dreadful  fate.  He.  at 
once  adopted  them  as  his  children,  and  proceeded 
to  employ  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  their  condition.  As  he  was  enabled 
to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  language,  it 
facilitated  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitante,  whibt  it  was  a  circumstance  that 
could  not  but  have  mitigated  their  sorrows,  since 
they  had  found  in  him,  not  only  a  friend  who 
yielded  them  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  he 
could  bestow,  but  an  interpreter,  who  was  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  hear,  and  make  known  the 
history  of  their  afflictions.  On  their  disembarka- 
tion, the  neutrals  were  taken  charge  of  by  the 
conservators  of  the  poor,  and  conveyed  to  a 
building  which  had  been  occupied  as  a  lodging 
for  soldiers.  Many  of  them  were  labouring 
under  disease,  some  were  enfeebM  by  their 
crowded  condition,  and  the  scanty  fare  of  the 
passage;  others  were  disconsolate  in  consequence 
of  being  separated  from  their  nearest  connexions, 
whilst  all  were  dejected  with  the  striking  reverse 
of  their  former  comforts  and  independence. 
Though  the  funds  for  their  support  were  for  a 
time  supplied  from  the  public  purse,  Anthony 
Benezet  undertook  to  provide  for  their  sub- 
fiisten^,  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
every  thing  which  they  required.  To  the  sick 
and  dying,  he  administered  relief,  so  long  as 
human  exertion  was  availing,  or  could  hope  for 
success,  and  when  death  terminated  the  suffer- 
ings of  any  of  them,  he  would  perform  the  last 
office  of  respect  to  their  remains.  The  incon- 
•venienl  construction  of  the  barracks,  as  well  as 


want  of  room  in  them,  being  iU  suited  to  their 
accommodation,  he  solicited  permission  of  his 
friend,  the  late  pious  Samuel  Emlen,  to  occupy 
part  of  a  square  of  ground  owned  by  him  in  the 
south-western  section  of  Philadelphia,  with  build- 
ings for  the  residence  of  the  neutrals.  The  grant 
being  promptly  made,  Benezet  proceeded  to  col- 
lect subscriptions,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  pur- 
chase materials  and  erect  a  sufficient  number  of 
smaU  houses,  to  which  they  were  immediately 
removed.  The  supply  from  the  public  tceasuiy 
ceasiuff  on  their  change  of  situation,  he  was 
obliged  to  devise  modes  of  employment  for  them 
to  procure  a  livelihood ;  and  among  various  oc- 
cupations, to  which  he  directed  their  attention, 
was  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes  and. linsey 
cloth ;  the  material  for  the  composition  of  the 
latter  article,  was  principally  obtained  by  their 
gathering  rags  from  the  streete  of  the  city,  which 
they  washed,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  personal  services 
thus  rendered,  he  paid  out  of  his  small  income 
annuities  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  and  help- 
less. It  is  related  of  him,  among  other  proofs  of 
his  kmdness  toward  them,  that  his  wife,  having 
made  unsuccessful  search  for  a  pair  of  blankets 
which  she  had  recently  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  came  into  the  room  where  her  hus- 
band was  writing,  and  expressing  some  surprise 
as  to  what  could  have  become  of  them,  bis  atten- 
tion was  arrested,  and  when  he  understood  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness,  *  Oh !  fsaid  he)  my 
dear,  Jgavt  them  some  evenings  since,  to  one  of 
the  poor  neutrals*^  Thus,  for  several  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  those  people,  who  by  death,  and  re- 
moval to  different  places,  were  ultimately  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number.  Such  was  his  assiduity 
and  care  of  them,  that  it  produced  a  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  oldest  men  among  them, 
of  a  very  novel  and  curious  description  ;  which 
was  communicated  to  a  friend  of  Benezet's,  to 
whom  he  said :  '  //  is  impossible  thai  all  this 
kindness  is  disinterested;  Mr.  Benezet  must 
certainly  intend  to  recompense  himself  by 
treacherously  selling  trs.'  When  their  patron 
and  protector  was  informed  of  this  ungrateful 
suspicion,  it  was  so  far  from  producing  an 
emotion  of  anger,  or  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion, that  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  laughed  im- 
moderately." 

How  touchingly  this  narrative  illustrates  the 
truly  Christian  character  of  Anthony  Benezet ! 
Who  can  refrain  from  contrasting  him  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work  of  mercy,  with  the  instigator 
of  that  policy  from  which  so  much  suffering  re- 
sulted ?  Not  more  forcibly  does  the  course  of 
the  one,  portray  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
unregenerate  heart,  than  the  devotedness  of  the 
other  exhibits  the  beauty  of  that  greatest  of 
Christian  virtues,  charity  that  never  faileth. 
Another  reflection  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
The  principal  evente  which  hate  been  related, 
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took  place  in  an  obocttre  oomer  of  this  vaat  con* 
tioent*  The  world,  absorbed  in  the  great  move* 
nentB  which '  were  occttrring  upon  a  more 
conspieaous  theatre,  ^aid  little  regard  to  the 
safferings  of  a  simple  people  whoee  Tory 
name  was  aimoet  nnknown.  History  seemed  to 
have  passed  them  by  without  awarding  to  the 
perpetrators  of  ^e  oulnge  the  stem  rebuke 
which  they  so  justly  merited.  Years  rolled  on ; 
what  history  had  overlooked  philanthropy  re- 
▼ealed.  Genius  came  to  her  aid,  and  poetry 
embalmed  what  men  of  a  wiser  and  better  age 
would  not  ^  willingly  let  die."  At  length  the 
whole  story  of  sorrow  and  of  crime  is  placed  on 
the  enduring  page.  Let  no  one  distrust  the  final 
award  of  histoiy ;  let  no  people  hope  to  escape 
its  jusi  retribution.  C. 

^■'  ■■  I  ■  ■ 

For  PiioMlt'  R«t1cw. 
THE   CHOLERA. 

At  the  present  time,  when  this  alarming  dis- 
ease is  spreading  over  the  eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, ana  carrying  off  great  numbers  in  Peters- 
burgh,  Moscow,  and  some  other  Russian  cities, 
the  following  extracts  from  a  discourse  delivered 
by  Dr.  Groly,  giving  a  short  account  of  its  origin 
and  progress,  some  3rears  ago,  will  probably  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  Many 
entertain  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  looked 
for  in  England,  and  perhaps  on  this  side  the 
Adantic,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  well  known  that  though  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  cholera,  some  15  or  16  years  ago, 
was  to  the  south  and  west,  t'et  its  precise  line 
of  march  was  eccentric  and  mysterious.  The 
experience  of  that  day,  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  every  possible  precaution,  and  should 
Divine  Providence  again  permit  its  appearance 
among  us,  the  propriety  is  manifest,  of  each  one 
endeavouring  to  guard  his  own  health,  and  that 
of  others,  with  the  utmost  care.  A. 

M  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Asiatie  cholera  earliesr  than  the  year  1817. 
There  had  been  vague  reccdlections  of  an  epide- 
mic which  burst  out  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  pilgrims  in  Central  India  about  the  year 
1772,  destroying  thousands,  and  scattering  the 
rest;  but  it  may  have  been  the  plague.  Our 
first  exact  knowledge  of  the  cholera  was  in  the 
disease  which  traversed  England  fifteen  years 
ago. 

'*  Slowness,  regularity  of  movement,  and 
eccentricity  of  direction,  formed  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  progress.  It  commenced  in  May, 
1817,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  slowly  spread- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  the  year  through 
Lower  Bengal.  In  1818  it  moved  north wani, 
and  travelled  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  a  month.  Yet  it  had  not  the 
surge-like  sweep  of  the  plague,  but  moved  in 
lines^  ofbn  parallel  for  a  great  distance,  and 
capriciously  sparing  intermediate  districts. 


«*Iii  1819  it  divided  into  two  bnoichei ;  om 
passing  to  die  eastward  tkrangh  the  BnroKse 
empire,  and  reaching  Ghma  and  die  Indisa 
Archipelago  in  1820.  The  other  moviag  west- 
ward  m  1821,  passing  along  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  appcu^ 
ing  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  in  Arabia  tnd 
Syria.  In  1823  it  first  appeared  in  the  Rosnta 
empire,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Cas- 
pian. It  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  while  aB 
the  northern  population  of  the  empire  were  ia 
terror,  and  Europe  was  in  alaras  it  seemed  to 
have  ceased ;  aiid  remnined  nearly  doranntfor 
five  years. 

**  But,  in  1828,  it  burst  out  again,  and  noved 
through  Orenbnig  with  sudden  force,  through  the 
westers  and  norfiiera  provmoes  in  1829  loi 
1830;  reaching  Moscow  m  September,  1831. 
Early  in  the  foUowing  year  it  had  tmvened  ihi 
Ar^  hundred  miles  between  Moscow  md  the 
capital,  where  it  broke  oot  with  fearful  mortili^. 

^  From  this  point  it  spread  westward  with  as 
accelerated  velocity,  and  reaehed  the  Pdisk 
capital  in  March,  Dantaig  in  May,  Bcrim  ta  Au- 
gust, and  Hamburg  in  October. 

•^  In  the  same  year  and  mmth  it  was  iintfjt 
in  this  conntry  in  Sunderland ;  and  soon  after 
reached  London  and  Paris.  Still  moTing  wei^ 
ivard,  it  now  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  ia  18IS 
had  seized  on  the  United  States,  and  gone  le  6r 
as  Mexico.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  it  er- 
pired.  Having  thus,  in  the  eastern  and  weaieri 
traverse,  made  the  cirouit  of  the  globe. 

**  Its  destruction  of  life  must  have  beei  i» 
mense.  Its  havoc  ejdended  through  half  a 
generation.  Where  it  was  neither  resisted  hj 
medical  science,  nor  mitigated  by  sanitary  pr^ 
cautions,  it  was  even  more  suddenly  fatal  ihaa 
the  plague.     It  killed  at  the  instant 

'*  If,  even  in  the  civilization  of  England,  it  des- 
troyed twenty  thousand  lives;  and  destroyed 
the  same  number  in  Pans  alone ;  what  ma 
have  been  its  massacre  in  the  oboenre  and  help- 
less barbarism  of  the  east  and  sooth— m  the 
tainted  hovels,  the  mephitic  swamps,  and  the 
marshy  shores  of  vast  r^gionsv  without  govera- 
ment,  prect^ntion,  or  provisioii,  wilheot  medierf 
science  or  religious  charity,  or  even  ntioBal 
aUrm!  The  &aths  must  have  been  iaeiki- 
Uble." 

For  Frienlt*  HflTlev. 
THE  NATtJRAL  SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  great  English  Universities  haviif 
recently  proposed  to  increase  the  facilitiea  fiv 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  including  Natural  Hii- 
tory,  the  Westminster  Review  has  diseased 
the  contemplated  changes  in  an  elaborate  artider 
from  which  we  take  the  following  pasaages.  It 
is  far  from  our  wish  to  promote  in  our  sebooh 
a  multiplication  of  studies,  which  nugfat  iaterto 
with  thorough  iastmctioo  in  the  eieacaurf 
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learning;  neither  would  we  by  any  ineana  ad- 
Tooate  the  anbetttntion  of  Nalural  Science  for 
classical  atndiaa.  Tet  we  apprehend  many  in- 
tertals  of  feisate  whicli  are  now  wasted,  might 
be  very  nsefally  employed  by  ehiklren  of  both 
aexea  in  the  porauit  of  Natural  History-^end 
eapeotally  to  yomg  persons,  who  are  qualifying 
themsehres  for  teaehersy  would  we  eommend  the 
judicieaa  observations  of  the  Renewer.  The 
expansion  of  the  mind,  is  the  natural  result  of 
increased  knowledge,  and  these  pursuits  may  be 
made  to  conduce  to  physical  as  well  as  mental 
health,  if  not  pemittedlo  become,  as  we  must 
confess  they  are  very  Mable  to  beeome,  too  cih 
grossing.  D. 

'^In  throwing  new  weight  into  the  scientific 
scale,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  in  their 
present  state  of  advancement,  the  subjects  in 
question  constitute  a  very  high  mental  cultiva- 
tioD.    By  their  means,  a  human  beiuff  may 
acquire  no  ordinary  degree  of  accomplishment* 
They  give  the  power  of  comprehending,  esr 
plainiair,  and  being  intensely  interested  in,  the 
entire  framework  of  nature  around,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  subtle  processes  of  man's  designing. 
They  contain  the  abbreviated  statements  of  the 
procedure  of  creation  in  its  grand  and  in  its 
minute  operations  ;*4n  the  career  of  the  winds 
and  the  launching  of  the  thunder,-— in  the  subde 
movemenii  of  light  and  multiform  workings  of 
heat,  in  the  transformations  of  matter  and  the 
powers  of  life,— in  the  ways  of  the  creatures 
that  tread  the  globe  in  our  company,— and  in  the 
forms  of  races  long  departed  from  the  earth. 
The  human  intellect  is  richly  stored,  by  being 
^Uitd  with  thoughts  on  things  such  as  these ;  and 
there  are  perpetual  occasions  for  reproducing 
these  impressions  in  the  current  of  waking  medi- 
tations.    The  entomologist,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
has  at  times  his  <eye  in  fine  frensy  rolling.' 
Nature  10  ever  showing  impressive  and  exciting 
instaacee  of  her  own  laws,  such  as  keep  the 
iatelligeat  spectator,  as  he  walks  abroad,  all  alive 
with  expectation  and  interest.    Moreover,  these 
subfoete  contain  a  vast  amount  of  important  in- 
formation about  our  own  selves  and  the  things 
that  effect  our  well-being.    They  rive  us  in- 
struction, in  language  more  tmstworttiy  than  the 
traditions  of  unnumbered  ages  of  vulgar  experi- 
ence, regarding  the  agencies  of  health  and  com- 
fort, strength  and  felicity ;  thev  sweep  away 
prejudices,  correct  false  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
qualify  men  for  understanding  their  own  cousti- 
tations,  and  appreciating  the  exterior  influences 
of  their  life.    To  have  a  body  and  a  mind  like 
ours,  aad  a  world  so  vast  and  complex,  eternally 
ehedding  impressions  and  influences  upon  both, 
is  a  heavy  charge,  and  such  as  to  make  all  sound 
direction  and  correct  information  eamesdy  sought 
after  and  prized.    One*s  smdies  may  be  a  mere 
^raCifieation  of  the  intellect,  or  they  may,  in  ad- 
dition, furnish  profitaUe  guidance  to  the  life; 


and  Ais,  we  most  suppose,  ought  to  make  a 
motive  of  preferenoe. 

*«  There  is  mueh  to  be  said  for  the  power  of 
mathematics  in  disciplining  aad  cultivating  the 
reason^  and  in  creating  habits  of  precise  dealing 
with  all  matters  that  have  to  be  judged,  true  or 
false.  But  processes  of  the  soundest  reasoning 
aad  judgment  are  now  embodied  ia  many 
sciences;  in  general  physics,  for  instance,  am 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  chemistry,  where 
strict  quantitative  truth  is  insisted  on  under  all 
circumstances,  and  where,  in  fact,  ^ere  is  a 
discipline  more  than  merely  mathematics.  The 
laboratory  operations  of  testing  and  analysis,  ia 
which  every  blunder  recoils  upon  the  operatoiv 
and  where  his  knowledge,  ingenuity  and  watcbs 
fulness,  are  incessantl  v  on  me  stretch,  nunr  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a  discipline  of  the 
reasoning  aad  judging  faculties;  and,  in  many 
instances,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  training 
that  could  be  chosen.  A  flightT,  sanguine  tem- 
perament, that  jumped  to  conemsiona,  and  aeg* 
lected  half  the  ooosideratioas  of  a  ease,  wonki 
find  itself  in  an  iron  grapple  of  rigid  nationality, 
if  sent  to  the  laboratory  of  Gbaham  or  loebig. 
The  natural-history  sciences  also  produce  very 
valuable  habits  of  methodical  and  lucid  anange*. 
ment,  such  as  no  assemblage  of  details  can  ever 
overpower.  In  fact,  every  one^  the  more  ad* 
vanced  sciences  has  die  capacity  of  conferring  a 
valuable  mental  discipline  peculiar  to  itself;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have,  one  and  all,  the 
common  tendency  to  render  our  judgments  aad 
procedure  conformable  to  the  rnlity  of  thinn, 
and  to  save  us  from  tragic  encountars  widi  me 
irresistible  might  of  natsre's  laws. 

**  It  is  also  wordiy  of  remarit,  in  favour  of  sci- 
entific studies,  that  they  are  wdl  fitted  to  infose 
a  healthful  and  ornamental  culture  in  general 
society.  They  are  better  subjecU  for  intercom- 
munication  in  our  social  circles,  than  any  of  the 
processes  or  results  of  mathematics,  or  than  the 
materials  of  classical  literature.  They  relate  to 
things  that  come  under  the  eye  of  the  general 
population;  they  can  make  indifferent  occur* 
rcDces  interesting,  aad  interesting  fads  still  more 
interesting.  A  chemist  or  a  naturalist,  of  good 
acquirements,  has  numerous  opportunities  of 
repeating  his  knowledge ;  he  can  ofUm  commu- 
nicate a  word  in  season  to  the  excited  curiosity 
of  his  friends.  With  his  specimens  and  his  ap- 
pajraitos  he  provokes  the  inquiries  of  his  visitors, 
and  his  acquisitions  frequently  place  him  in  the 
centre  of  an  attentive  and  deferential  circle.  Ia 
his  walks,  he  inspires  his  companions  with  his 
enthusiasm,  and  makes  them  wiser  in  the  nudst 
of  their  frolics.  In  his  family,  he  sustains  a 
current  of  interest,  and  kindles  up  the  love  of 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  any  com^ 
pany,  it  can  never  be  in  onler  in  mixed  society, 
to  discuss  the  foundations  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, the  JSolic  dialect,  or  the  personality  of 
Homer ;  but  moat  people  nuy  be  interested  in 
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ihe  discoveries  of  Liebig  or  Wheatstone,  or  the 
ffeneralizations  of  Cavier  or  Owen — ^not  to  speak 
of  the  natural  curiosit7  to  know  of  the  subsist- 
ence and  habits  of  animals— the  haunts  of  the 
eagle^  the  propensities  of  the  elephant,  and  the 
life-circle  of  the  insect-^and  the  classification 
and  affinities  of  plants.  It  is  impossible  ever  to 
have  a  well-informed  community,  unless  by  an 
even  sprinkling  of  weil-infonned  individuals,  of 
cultivated  address,  giving  line  upon  line,  here  a 
Uule  and  there  a  litUe,  to  the  circles  where  they 
experience  the  joys  of  existence.  Books,  alone, 
are  very  inadequate  instructors  of  the  million. 
Hence,  if  any  studies,  good  in  themselves,  are  of 
a  kind  to  be  readily  communicable  to  the  un- 
studious  throng*  in  the  hours  when  they  meet  to 
sympathize  and  to  talk,  they  deserve  to  be 
specially  encouraged :— they  are  at  once  intel- 
lectual life  to  the  few,  and  the  civilizers  of  the 
many. 

«*One  other  consideration  may  be  uiged  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  university  field ; 
namely,  the  additional  good  that  would  accrue 
to  the  whole  body  of  students,  from  an  univer- 
sity residence.  In  a  place  where  many  distinct 
branches  of  study  are  carried  on,  and  where  the 
scholars  mingle  freely,  there  is  a  double  edu- 
eation  at  work ;  each  one  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
own  application^  and  also  hears  and  sees  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  entire  circle  of  student- 
ship. The  cultivation  of  the  newly  proposed 
branches  would  give  unavoidable  instruction  to 
the  devotees  of  £e  ancient  pursuits.  Though 
Homer  abd  Thucydides  were  a  scholar's  proper 
business,  yet,  in  visiting  the  rooms  of  his  friends, 
he  would  hear  of  the  remarkable  doctrines  and 
experiments  of  the  lecturer  on  optics,  or  the 
professor  of  chemistry ;  he  would  be  shown  the 
plan  of  the  Memd  bridge,  the  track  of  a  hurri- 
(sane,  or  tlie  decomposition  of  water ;  he  would 
come  to  know  the  appearance  of  trap  rock,  and 
get  interested  in  the  sutures  of  a  skulL  In 
walking  parties,  the  ornithologist  of  the  company 
would  give  his  companions  an  eye  for  the  fiight 
of  birds,  and  the  botanist  excite  their  attention  to 
the  flowering  of  plants.  It  would  be  impossible 
lor  the  most  determined  mathematician,  or  the 
most  voracious  swallower  of  dictionaries,  to 
leave  college  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  ordinary 
vegetable  species,  or  unable  to  say  wherein  a 
fish  difierecl  from  a  reptile.  We  have  ahready 
touched  upon  the  importance  of  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  society  with  men  of  various  acquire- 
menti ;  and  the  principle  liolds  as  true  of  college 
life  as  of  common  life.  To  have  every  one 
studying  the  same  things,  or  occupying  their 
minds  with  similar  trains,  will  not  produce  the 
highest  possible  culture,  either  in  the  community 
or  in  the  individual.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  knowable  that  has  not  its 
living  oracles;  and  when  a  number  of  people 
come  together,  each  should  have  something  to 
impart  and  something  to  learn.    It  is  to  be  re- 


marked, also,  that  there  is  no  one  subject  that 
does  not  receive  lights  from  many  subjects. 
Classical  antiquity  can  be  admirably  illustrated 
by  natural  history,  by  chemistry,  by  physies;by 
political  economy,  sdl  which  contain  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  true  in  every  age,  of  isdiistnal 
operations  and  material  produce,  by  pfayiied 
geography  and  human  anatomy ;  and  it  must  be 
of  great  value  to  the  classical  student,  to  find  the 
principles  of  these  subjects  passing  as  common- 
places in  the  university,  or,  at  all  events,  accu- 
rately known  to  his  fellow  students.  The  float* 
ing  intellect  of  the  college  atmosphere,  the  gentn 
hci^  would  in  this  way  be  a  mighfier  inflaeoco 
on  aH  the  individual  minds.*' 


Abridged  from  Uie  Church  of  Englrad  Qnarterlj  BeTi««. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  T.  Beodbup,  Esq,  F.  R.  S..  Ice. 

Afler  hot  contention  and  fierce  fray,  sweet 
and  profitable  is  it  to  so,  like  Isaac,  and  meditate 
in  the  fields  at  eventide.  Happy  is  he  who  no 
leave  dissensions  in  towns,  and  walk  forth  into 
the  meadows.  The  aspect  of  nature  helps  him 
to  understand  nature's  God,  and  to  adore  with 
increased  fervour.  Him  whom  he  had  adored 
before  as  the  God  of  revelation.  And  this  wor- 
ship begets  worship ;  for  at  eiich  footstep,  as  be 
advances,  the  blessed  earth  sends  up  ioceose 
from  her  crushed  grass;  and  standing  on  that 
which  veils  the  ruins  of  sixty  centuries  of  mor- 
tality here  below,  and  gazing  upwards  at  the 
veil  which  hangs  before  the  throne  of  immor- 
tality above,  man  confesses  the  imperishable 
greaUiess  of  the  one,  the  passing  beauty  of  the 
other,  and  the  lessons  and  the  happiness  wbieb 
he  derives  from  both. 

But  the  eartli  and  the  seasons  bring  enjoj- 
ments  only  to  those  who  merit  them.  Rem- 
tion  is  for  the  active  man — not  for  the  sloggari 
The  great  original  curse  has,  by  immutable  be 
nevolence,  been  converted  into  a  blessing  for 
Aose  who  take  the  yoke  willingly ;  who,  cob- 
demned  to  labour,  labour  with  zeal ;  and  who 
neither  doubt  the  justice  of  tlie  nniversal  sentence, 
nor  strive  to  evade  it  These,  having  laboured, 
are  denied  neither  repose  nor  pure  pleasures; 
but  the  idle  man,  who,  seeking  to  escape  labour, 
labours  doubly  and  unrequitedly  in  the  attempt- 
to  him  there  is  no  rest  in  relaxation :  it  is  but  a 
shiiUng  of  his  burden — ^no  procuring  of  cnjov- 
ment  or  instruction  to  his  spirit  The  active 
Christian  is  the  best  servant  of  God,  and  for 
him  are  reserved  the  rewards  doe  to  good  aad 
faithful  followers  of  their  Master. 

How  eloquently  and  how  tnithfiilly,  has  Dr. 
Croly  pictured  that  unhappy  race,  to  be  foow 
among  all  classes  of  life  to  whom  mnch  h» 
been  given,  and  who  return  nothing,  save  bhui 
disappointment  to  sanguine  expectation. 

M Even  in  the  full  light  of  the  purest  form 

of  Christianity,  are  we  not  often  oompelied  is 
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feel  how  perversely  it  is  resisted  bjr  the  wilfol- 
ness  of  man?  How  vast  a  class  exist  who^ 
misinterpreting  an  exemption  from  labour  into  a 
discharge  from  duty,  cast  life  away  among  the 
triflings  of  the  hour — ^who,  returning  nothing  to 
the  great  ever-open  treasury  of  the  happiness 
and  the  wisdom  of  human  nature-Hilaves  of 
self-indulgence  and  incapable  of  self-control,  feel 
existence  only  to  avoid  all  its  nobler  uses — ^kvish 
time,  talent,  and  opulence,  in  a  fruitless  pursuit 
of  faded  pleasure ;  and  at  length,  experiencing 
the  vanity  of  human  things  without  the  moral  of 
the  lesson,  after  encumbering  the  earth,  disap- 
pear into  a  forgotten  tomb," 

But  to  return  to  our  first  assertion — ^unspeak- 
able is  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  turmoil  for 
tranquillity;  the  town,  made  by  man,  for  the 
country  and  country  things  created  by  God; 
controversy  for  content;  Uie  hot  assertion  and 
the  fierce  retort  for  the  native  wood-notes  of  our 
warblers  wild,  and  the  soothing  music  of  rippling 
brooks.  How  dark  and  lowering  have  been  the 
storms  which  have  recently  threatened — nay, 
assailed— both  church  and  slate,  we  need  not, 
happily  for  us,  pause  here  to  relate.  Thrice 
happy  do  we  feel  that  we  may  escape  from 
them ;  and,  under  the  frank  and  pleasant  guidance 
of  Mr.  Broderip,  go  forth  into  the  green  fields  to 
be  silent,  to  learn,  and  to  enjoy.  Hi  has  aright 
to  express  his  happiness  who,  snatched  from 
the  very  thickest  of  a  fray,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly a^r  from  strife  and  malaria,  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  the  teeming  earth  beneath,  Mr.  Bro- 
derip at  his  side,  and  the  Hampden  controversy, 
the  Jew  bill,  the  swelling  income  tax,  relations 
with  Rome,  and  French  republics,  all  unheeded 
or  forgotten* 

•  In  a  magic  land  will  he  find  himself  who, 
once  opening  the  leaves  of  •'Zoological  Recrea- 
tions," will  yield  himself  to  its  gentle  persuasion. 
There  is  no  reluctant  following  through  miry 
ways  or  thorny  paths — ^tlie  author  sets  you 
down  in  the  country  at  once.  The  fields 
sparkle  with  gladness ;  the  streams  fling  back  in 
double  light,  the  light  flung  down  upon  them 
from  above;  the  dark  woody  dells  look  as 
though  they  had  here  and  >inere  golden*barked 
trees,  which,  in  fact,  are  only  the  beeches  more 
closely  kissed  by  the  sunshine;  and  then  what 
harmony  accompanying  all! — as  in  truth  there 
mast  needs  be  in  the  happy  spring  time — when 
we  have  entered  upon  the  ten  weeks*  season  of 
unmatchable  song  which  is  annually  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  the  loves,  desires,  fears,  or  wanton 
idleness  of  our  wild  and  feathered  choristers. 

In  spring  the  singing  birds  take  precedence  of 
everything^  save  the  flowers,  of  which  they  seem 
almost  a  part,  giving  interpretation  to  sweet 
incense  by  sweet  song.  To  the  forest  choir, 
then,  Mr.  Broderip  devotes  his  opening  pages ; 
and  as  one  who  loves  as  deeply  as  he  knows 
them,  does  he  discourse  of  plumed  harmonists, 
whether  resident  or  migratory—- of  the  cndLOo, 


who,  like  an  incipient  HuUah-ite,  is  everlastingly 
practising  his  thirds-<-of  owls  with  whom  are 
midnight  gayety,  and  gravity  at  noon--and  then 
of  the  loquacious  parrot — of  the  stately  turkey, 
and,  lastly,  the  giiicefiil  swan,  wild  and  tame, 
with  a  dissertation  on  May,  close  the  first  part 
of  a  volume  wherein  scenery  is  depicted  with  a 
skilfiil  and  a  loving  hand. 

.  The  leaves  devoted  to  the  singing  birds  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  amusing  of  the 
bodk— we  may  add,  among  the  most  instructive ; 
for  there  is  a  world  of  instruction  and  novelty  to 
be  found  in  the  details  afforded  of  the  private  and 
public  life  of  the  plumy  denizens  of  the  woods — 
of  their  manners,  morals,  costume,  social  relation^, 
their  characteristics,  language,  and  architecture* 

A  rivalry  reigns  in  every  wood  where  song* 
sters  congr^te :  there  a  melodious  note  of  da- 
fiance  is  no  sooner  sounded  than  it  is  acceptedf 
repeated,  and  excelled,  only  to  have  note  of  ac-. 
ceptance  made  in  return  and  with  increape  of 
gushing  sweetness.  Rival  birds,  indeed,  have 
been  known  to  take  the  challenge,  and  to  carry 
on  the  tuneful  contest  until,  of  one  or  both,  ihe 
delicate  vessels  of  the  lungs  have  burst,  and  the 
sonff  of  triumph  has  been  but  the  hymn  for  the 
drad.  But  wonderful,  and  generally  secure,  is 
the  organization  of  tiie  smallest  singers  with  the 
widest  compass  of  voice.  The  larynx  of  the 
nightingale,  which  one  would  sometimes  think 
was  about  to  split  asunder,  is,  in  fact,  strength- 
ened by  the  use ;  it  has  wear,  but  not  tear— the 
more  it  ,sings  the  better  its  organ  is  adi^ited  for 
singing;  and,  though  a  poetical  vrriter  in  tiie 
Baih  Journal  has  said  of  it  that-*- 

"  •— «-the  nightingale  sings  best 
When  her  warm  «nd  downv  breett 
Is  bleeding  with  the  thorn  i" 

yet  it  is  matter  of  simple  fiict,  that  exoeilenoe 
with  the  nightingale  is — as  it  is  with  the  striving 
children  of  men— it  is  practice  that  makes  per* 
feet 

The  parental  note  is  the  natural  note  of  the 
bird ;  all  power  and  nature  of  singing  are  thenoo 
derived.  Deprive  a  fleddiog  of  all  access  to  the 
hearing  of  that  note,  ana  he  will  adopt  the  first 
of  which  he  is  permitted  to  be  conscious.  Thus, 
we  have  heard  of  a  speaking  thrash.  Some 
birds  have  adopted,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
sounds  of  animals.  But  whatever  they  leamr 
the  birds  have  the  best  of  it— singisff  never  ruins 
them.  Not  so  with  less  perfect  humanity;  a 
good  voice  has  been  a  passport  to  destruction, 
and  there -have  been  more  mothers  than  Niobe, 
who  have  had  to  bewail  that  their  eons  had 
turned  musical. 

Whether  every  winged  thing,  whoee  nomen- 
clature was  fixed  in  Paradise  by  our  great 
father,  was  also  a  thing  of  winged  melody,  is  a 
question  we  may  leave  to  be  diseussed  and  an- 
swered both  affirmatively  and  negatively,  (as 
they  do  always,)  by  the  Jewish  rabbis.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  one  bird  of  prey,  at . 
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fettity  which  retains  a  fiihieMi  of  primeval  powor 
of  Bong.  This  ia  the  savage  but  musical  luiwk 
or  ftdoon  of  Africa,  whose  song  is  as  sweet  and 
fiiscbatiiig  as  ite  nature  is  fierce,  and  its  appetite 
nnappeasable.  In  Brilaui  we  have  nothing  like 
this ;  indeed,  with  ns,  the  sweetest  of  oar  singing 
birds  are  elegant  visitors  from  Italy;  and,  like 
their  human  protot3npes,  who  visit  us  about  the 
same  period,  and  sojourn  with  ns  for  abont  the 
same  extent  of  time,  thejr  eome  only  for  Ae 
profit  to  be  derived  from  their  sojourn.  The 
ucceUi  resort  hither  for  better  food ;  the  s%iiore 
for  something  equally  moving— the  means  of 
procuring  it  The  most  eostty,  executes  least 
efficient  serviee— the  birds  rid  us  of  oor  devasta- 
ting slogs  and  snailfr--4he  human  singeis  rid  us 
of  oor  guineas. 

The  mere  we  peruse  Mn  Broderip*s  admi* 
rable  bbok,  tfie  H»>re  we  are  struck  with  the 
analogy  that  may  be  drawn  between  birds  and 


It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  travelling 
something  out  of  our  record  by  nodcn^g  these 
matters;  but,  in  themselves,  they  are  eurious; 
and  man  may  be  legitimately  treated  of  in  a 
paper  touching  on  and  discussing  ^Zoological 
Iteereations ;"  for  man  is  an  animaL  Ho  has 
been  even  senatorially  declared  so  to  be  in  the 
old  French  chamber  of  deputies.  A  somewhat 
timid  speaker,  whose  name  has  fallen  from  the 
tablets  of  our  memory,  once  commenced  a  speech 
before  that  critic  and  exemplary  assembly, 
with  the  words,  »<L'homme  est  un  animal!" 
Like  Ae  blushing  English  borough  member,  who 

thrice  uttered  the  wonls,  *<  I  conceive ,"  and 

then,  incapable  of  delivering  his  ideas  by  ex- 
pression, sat  down  in  confusion— «o  the  FVench 
speaker,  having  three  times  pronounced  the  un- 
ospoted  fact,  »  L*homme  est  un  animal  V*  [Man 
IB  an  animal}  retired  ftom  Ae  tribune,  ashamed 
of  his  attempt.  The  attempt,  howerer,  if  not 
witty  in  itself,  was  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ; 
for  a  member  present  immediately  ilrose  and  pro^ 
posed  that  their  honorable  colleague's  speech 
should  be  printed  for  circulation,  with  a  portrait 
t^  the  author  annexed ! 

Both  birds  and  men  have  achieved  good  r&pi> 
tations  from  no  belter  cause  than  misapprehen- 
sions of  action.  Poets  and  soologisti  luive 
wasted  a  worid  of  rfaym^  and  hypothesis  iipoa 
the  piety  of  those  pretty  swallows  which  are 
known,  or  which  are  supposed,  to  bury  their 
dead ;  but  we  believe  this  arises  from  selfishness. 
We  are  afraid  that  even  the  robbins  who  pep- 
formed  their  maimed  rites  over  the  bodies  of  our 
lamented  young  friends,  the  CkUdrm  in  ih% 
Wood,  were  impelled  more  by  offence  conveyed 
to  their  sensations,  than  pity  for  the  victims  of 
that  widLod  uncle  near  Norwich!  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  swallows  are  by 
no  means  worthy  of  the  reputotion  diey  have 
achieved  for  pity  or  parental  affectioa.  Mr. 
Broderip  shows  that  they  will,  under  certain  I 


eneumstaaces  nid  naoessitjr,  abanden  theit 
young  to  starvatkm  and  death  k  theirnests;  aod 
he  recounts  a  story  of  the  old  birds,  on  retonh 
ing  to  their  nest,  trying  to  eject  the  dead  bodin 
of  their  little  mras  ;  aira,  not  succeeding,  lesort* 
ii^  to  the  process  of  ccyrering  Ihem  widi  cltj; 
and  tfyus  builcbng  them  a  sqtakhie  1  Bot  the 
contrivmee  was  worthy  commendatioB,koweTei 
impdled ;  nor  can  we  peruse  m  of  the  duna* 
in|  descriptions  in  Mr.  Broderip^s  pagei  witbom 
bemg  reminded  through  these  sim^  InrdB— 
witfa^ul  having  brought  dose  to  ear  hevti  the 
renewed  conviction  <2^  the  wisdom  and  beaeio* 
lence  of  the  Creator. 

We  despair  to  eenvey  to  oor  readsis  an  idea 
of  the  sweetness  which  pervades  tfie  pages  d^ 
voted  to  die  nightingales..  Due  honour  w  dose 
to  the  Germans  for  Uieir  love  of  these  matckkes 
sonesters.  We  kave  ounelves  witneaaed  this; 
we  have  seen  a  crowd  of  Bonn  stndeata  bushed 
into  silent  ecstaey  by  one  nightii^e,  wMeb,  ii 
1840,  used  to  make  a  mile  of  wood  ring  wilb 
her  nf^htly  melody.  It  is  not  loQg  sioGS— ve 
believe  it  was  in  me  same  year^that  the  Prus- 
sian authorities,  in  want  ot  money,  erdeied  the 
trees  around  Cologne  to  be  felled  and  add.  The 
whole  ancient  city  of  Agrippina  was  alire  vitb 
terror;  the  trees  abounded  with  nightiiigalei 
which  the  KSlnische  bufghers  adored,  and  th^ 
actually  bought  the  trees  standing,  and  tfaos  pre* 
served  them  for  the  nightingales,  and  the  nigb^ 
ingide  music  tor  Cokigne! 

We  may  balance  the  aigfatingaks  with  At 
prohfic  aky-lark»— those  nndtipliera  who  aie 
slain  annnally  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thoa* 
sands,  and  who  never  seem  to  sufEsr  diminotioDi 
Some  of  Mr.  Broderip*s  details  would  seem  io* 
credible  were  they  not  notorious  or  well  antheo- 
ticated.    Their  procreant  power  is  astoondiDg. 

Before  leaving  our  winged  firiends  we  viil 
notice,  with  satisfaction^  that  Mr.  Broderip  id" 
vocates  the  cause  of  the  mneh  maligned  euckiM^ 
who,  we  fear,  is  after  all  but  a  sony  fettov; 
but  he  has  his  use,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
of  his  being  employed  to  regulate  the  bahaee 
between  the  insects  and  insect  devouien ;  the 
former  would  be  exterminated  but  for  our  aneieDt 
friend,  who  has  been  known,  in  one  season,  to 
destroy  not  less  tfian  8,500,000  of  the  eggs  of 
inaectivoroas  birds. 

CTo  be  •oailnverf.] 


Comaianl««t«d  fbr  Frieoda'  ttfevfev. 
OLD  STANDAltD  OF  QVAKEaiSM. 

William  Penn  says,  page  748,  foUo  editioo: 
*»It  is  the  mark  of  an  ill-natore,  to  Issseogoed 
actions  and  aggravate  ill  ones.     «     t    t   • 

M  Such  peo]^e,  generally,  have  less  merit  tbaa 
ambition,  &at  covet  the  reward  of  other  men*!; 
and  to  be  sure,  a  very  ill-natore,  that  wiH  rttber 
rob  others  of  their  due,  than  allow  theoi  tbeir 
praise. 
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^It  is  more  m  eitor  «f  o«r  will*  thn  oor 
jiid)|[meQt ;  for  we  know  it  to  be  an  efieetoCoor 
peasion,  not  our  reaeod ;  mid  tiwrefom  we  ave 
the  more  culpable  in  our  partid  eatimalea* 

^  It  18  as  envioQa  as  oigaat,  to  nndenate 
uiother^r  aetioni,  where  their  intrmsio'  worth 
lecommende  them  to  disengaged  minds. 

«^  Nothing  shows  more  the  (bllyt  as  well  as 
fimod,  of  man,  Aan  clipping  of  merit  and  reputa- 
tion. 

M  Bat  just  and  noble  minds  rejoice  in  other 
Oien's  suceessy  and  help  to  angment  their  praise." 

PageTM:  «*  Wh^n  the  actions  ef  a  neighbour 
are  upon  the  stage,  we  can  have  all  our  wits 
about  us,  are  so  quick  and  critical  we  can  split 
an  hair,  and  find  out  every  &ilurs  and  infirmity ; 
but  are  without  feeKng,  or  have  but  very  little 
sense  of  our  own." 

FKIENDS^  REVIEW. 

PfllLADELPfflA,  EIGHTH  MONTR  26,  1848. 


Thenofice  of  discorerlestD  the  copper  region, 
i^hich  we  publish  as  we  find  it,  without  Youohmg 
for  its  correctness,  will  no  doubt  recall,  to  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  our  readers,  the  numerous  ves- 
tiges which  are  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mi8siaeypi|  and  the  vicinity  of  the  north-western 
lakesy  of  the  labours  of  a  race  whose  history  has 
vanished  from  the  earth.  That  these  people  were 
much  more  highly  oiviMzedf  so  far  as  the  arts  are 
an  evidence  of  oivilisation,  than  the  Indian  natives, 
whom  our  European  ancestors  discovered  upon 
their  emigration  to  the  western  world,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fragments  which  are  still  visible, 
or  whifsh  have  been  carefully  observed.  The  Inti- 
qnarian  anxiously  inquires^  what  has^  become  of 
these  people!  Have  they  perished  in  mass^  or 
have  they  relapsed  into  savage  life  1 

The  remaina  of  fortifioationB,  which  have  been 
difloovered  in  the  valley  of  the  (Kuo,  furnish  a  saf- 
fioient  mdication  that  the  ancient  ooeupants  of  the 
land  were  no  strangers  to  the  calamities  of  war^ 
hence  we  may  conjecture  that  they  have  either 
been  swept  from  the  earth,  or  meiged  in  the  bar- 
barous tribes  which  sucrounded  them,  by  the  wide 
wasting  deluges  of  war. 

ADVICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLT  MEETING. 

(ContiBoad  from  jMgv  769.) 

May  all  keep  and  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Sanctuary :  for  in  Him  are  peace  and  safely, 
who  destrojTs  the  destroyer,  the  Munity,  and 
adversary.  For  Christ  is  your  Saaotuary  in  this 
day  of  storm  and  tempest,  in  whom  yoii  have 
rest  and  peace.  And,  therefore,  whatever  storms 
or  tempests  do  or  should  arise  within  or  without, 
Christ  your  Sanctuary  is  over  them  all,  who  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ^ven  unto  ^m  I 


and  none  is  able  to  pluck  his  lambs  and  sheep^ 
ditt  of  his  Father's  or  his  handi  wha  is  the  frue 
Shepherd ;  nnther  are  any  able  to  hurt  the  hair 
of  your  headt  except  it  be  permitted  by  his  power. 
Ant  your  trial.  And  thesefore  rejoice  in  hia 
power,  die  Lamb  of  God  who  hath  the  victory 
over  all,  both  within  and  without.  He  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  and  is  over  all ;  the  first 
and  the  last;  the  Amen;  and  the  faithiid  and 
true  witness  in  all  his,  oiales  and  females ;  the 
heavenly  rock  and  foundation  for  all  the  believers 
in  the  light  and  children  of  the  day  io  build  upon,) 
to  stand  sure.     1688.  P.  £. 

Let  us  all  walk  with  much  cirenmspectioo,  fear, 
and  hnmili^  before  the  Lord,  undnr  a  sense  eC 
oor  preseitt  outward  liberty,  and  the  temporal 
mercies  that  have  fi>r  some  years  attended  thfr 
same ;  that  osir  love  and  service  for  the  Lord*, 
md  his  holy  truth  aadehurch,  may  have  the  pie» 
fereoee  of  our  worldly  bnsiness  in  oor  thou|^itf|i 
lest  we  should  incur  his  displeasure,  for  an  un:-* 
gratefol  n^lect  of  our  duty  and  thaakfolness  U> 
Him ;  for  it  has  sometiaaes  pleased  the  Lord  to» 
deprive  his  pei^le  of  the  favours  they  abuse; 
though  He  is  a  God  slow  to  anger,  and  of  louf 
snfferittg  towards  his  children.    1707*  P.  E. 

Let  the  Christian  duty  of  visiting  the  siek  be* 
timely  remembered  and  practised;   it  having' 
often  left  comfort,  ease,  ana  sweetness  upon  the 
spirits  of  many,  to  their  very  end.     1710,  P.  En, 
The  Lord  is  one,  and  his  name,  power,  and 
Spirit,  one ;  and  He  hath  called  us  to  be  one,  in 
charity,  in  principle,  and  practice.    Let  us  all 
therefore  diligently  follow  and  pursue  the  same, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  that  Divine  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding  fliven  na  of  God, 
through  the  dear  Son  of  hn  love,  Jesus  Christ 
our  only  Mediator.     And,  let  ns  all  diligently 
follow  Him,  and  his  example,  in  his  Divine  light 
and  Spirit,  wherein  Satan,  the  adversary,  tha 
devil,  the  murderer,  and  divider  hath  no  place; 
that  the  power  of  Christ  Jesuo,  in  whom  thft 
prince  of  the  world  hath  nothing,  may  reign  ovtr 
all  for  ever ;  to  whose  name  uid  power  every* 
knee  must  bow,  and  tongue  confess.    We  pray 
God  that  Friendi  every  where  may  truly  rever« 
eooe  his  name  and  power,  and  be  miadM  of  hia 
kingdom  and  government  over  alL    1716.  P.  IL 
raends  are  alio  advised  to  be  earefol  of  their 
conduct  at  dl  times,  and  on  all  oeeaaiens,  thai 
no  stambUng4dock  be  hdd  m  the  way  of  honesi 
inquirers,  nor  offence  given  to  tender  young  coo* 
vinced  Friends.    **  Let  your  light  so  sliine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
gloniy  your  Fadier  which  is  in  heaven.*^*    Lsl 
us  walk  wisely  towards  those  that  are  without, 
as  well  as  those  within ;  let  our  moderation  and 
pmdenoe,  as  well  as  truth  and  justioe,  appear  to 
all  men,  and  in  all  thinga,  in  trading  and  com- 
merce, in  speech  and  communication,  in  eating 
and  drinking,  in  habit  and  fumitnre ;  and  through 

*Matt.v.  le. 
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ally  in  a  meek,  lowly,  qoiet,  spirit ;  (hat  aa  we 
profess  to  be  a  spiritudly-minded  people,  we  may 
appear  to  be  such  as,  being  bounded  by  the  cioas 
of  Christ,  show  forth  the  power  of  that  dinne 
principle  we  make  profession  of,  by  a  conversa- 
tion every  way  agreeable  thereunto.  1781.  P.  E. 

Seeing  it  is  evident  that  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,  we  recommend  with  much 
affection  to  our  young  Friends,  that  they  be  very 
<tereful  to  avoid  all  such  company,  as  by  a  light 
and  vain  conversation  would  tend  to  alienate 
Iheir  minds  from  the  love  of  virtue  and  sobriety. 
1734.  P.  E. 

And,  dear  friends,  in  order  that  as  we  have  re- 
ceived Christ,  so  we  may  walk  in  Him;  in  all 
holiness  and  godliness  of  converBatton«  we 
earnestly  exhort,  that  ye  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without 
wavering;  both  in  respect  to  his  outward  com- 
ing in  Uie  flesh,  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, ascension,  mediation,  and  intercession  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  to  the  inward 
manifestation  of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  powerfully  working  in  the  soul  of  man, 
to  the  subduing  of  every  evil  affection  and  lust, 
and  to  the  purifying  of  our  consciences  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Qod ;  and  that 
through  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  this  most  holy 
faith,  ye  may  become  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might.     1786«  P."  E. 


From  Chambers*  JoorDat. 

FIVE  DATS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  last  November 
we  were  encamped  on  the  line  of  survey  on  tlie 
Tobique  district,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Little  Gulqoac.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  party 
having  struck  the  tents,  and  got  their  several  loads 
in  readiness,  commenced  their  day's  march  along 
tiie  line,  when  I  left  them,  as  I  usually  did,  for 
l3ie  purpose  of  examining  the  neighboring  coun- 
try.  I  took  a  course  to  the  westward  fur  about 
half  a  mile,  behind  a  small  mount,  from  ^e  top 
of  which  I  was  led  to  expect  an  excellent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  observations  from 
it  of  distant  mountain  heights  had  ahneady  been 
made  by  the  surveying  party  during  the  sum- 
mer's operations.  AfWr  making  a  few  notes  and 
sketches,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I 
remained  for  a  short  time  similarly  employed.  I 
next  descended,  with  the  intention  of  regaining 
the  line  of  survey,  and  joining  the  party.  This, 
however,  I  found  to  be  no  such  easy  matter. 
The  country  in  this  neighborhood  has  to  an  im- 
mense  extent  been  laid  waste  by  extensive  fires, 
and  the  trees,  and  even  the  soU,  in  some  places 
are  so  thoroughly  burnt  up,  that  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  vegetation  to  be  seen ;  in  others,  the 
naked  trunks  x>f  trees  are  left  standing,  like  the 
grim  ghosts  of  a  stately  forest  race,  charred  by 
^Bf  or  bhinched  by  the  storm.;  or  they  are  tossed 


by  the  whiriwind  into  the  most  frightful  1 
of  confusion.  These  are  termed  <«wind&Us,"  and 
form  some  of  the  moot  formidable  barriers  lo  the 
progress  of  the  traveller  of  the  wildemeM. 

The  surveyed  line  through  this  se^ion  of 
country,  owing  to  the  &cts  above  stated,  was 
merely  traced  out  with  smaH  stakes*  placed  at 
lonf  intervals,  which,  having  become  dark  and 
discolored  could  scarcely  now  be  diBtingnished 
from  the  surrounding  dead-wood.  I  was  not 
then  in  the  least  di^oncerted  at  failing  lo  find 
the  line,  but  continued  to  advance'^in  the  diieetion 
which  I  knew  it  to  take,  stopping',firom  tune  lo  tine 
to  make  sketches  and  observations  as  bc^Mre.  As 
it  was  now  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
felt  confident  I  had  gone  qoite  as  far  as  the  party 
were  likely  lo-have  advanced  in  their  day's 
march,  I  sgain  made  an  effort  to  discover  them, 
by  traversing  the  country  both  to  the  right  and 
left  for  a  considerable  distance,  whooping  as  loud 
as  I  possibly  could:  but  all  in  vain;  I  could 
neither  hear  nor  see  anything  of  them.  Very 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  I  stood,  I 
recognized  a  rocky  hdght  from  which  I  had  the 
year  before  made  some  observations,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  thither,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  discover  from  it  the  smoke  of  the  camp.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  there  stood  the  post  which 
I  had  placed  for  my  instrument,  exactly  as  I  had 
left  it  a  year  ago.  I  careftiUy  scanned  the  faee 
of  the  country  round  in  every  direction,  hut  die 
anxiously-looked-for  smoke  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  and  I  was  at  last  moet  reluclanily  com- 
p^ed  to  relinquish  my  hope  of  finding  the  party, 
for  that  night  at  least. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  snrveyed  line  lay  lo 
my  right  or  left,  I  resolved  on  taking  thedirectkm 
in  which  I  thought  there  was  least  personal  risk, 
and  therefore  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  a  line 
which  had  been  run  by  my  directions  the  yesr 
before,  along  which  I  kept  to  the  northward,  ss 
in  case  I  did  not  in  the  mean  time  cross  either 
the  other  line  or  tracks  of  the  party,  I  should 
have  at  least  made  some  progress  towards  Camp- 
bell's, the  nearest  settlement  on  the  Tobiqae.  I 
continued  to  press  forward  without  discovering 
the  objects  of  my  search.  I  had  reached  the 
Beaver  Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Wapskihegan, 
when  night  overtook  me,  and  it  commenced  to 
rain.  It  was  now  quite  ceAain  that  for  one  night 
I  must  forego  the  comforts  of  food,  fire,  or  shelter 
—having  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  of  my  easily 
reaching  Campbell's  some  time  next  day.  My 
situation  at  that  time,  although  but  the  com- 
mencement of  my  disaster,  was  one  of  no  ordi- 
nary suffering.  I  had  already  undergone  nearty 
twdve  hours  of  the  most  harassing  fatigue,  with- 
out food,  or  a  moment's  rest ;  and  nowy  cold  and 
wet,  stood  alone  amid  wind  and  rain,  in  a  sterile 
and  shelieriess  wilderness,  and  on  a  night  so 
dark,  that  the  very  sky  seemed  black.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  follow  a  course,  and  nsove 
forward  in  the  dark,  I  knew  was  impossiiiie. 
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There  were  thirteen  long  hours  until  dajlight, 
yet  I  dared  not  lie  down  to  rest  for  fear  of  per- 
ishing. I  at  lenffth  resolved  to  endeavor  to  foUo w 
the  course  of  the  brook,  in  doing  which,  I  had 
difficollies  to  snrmount  which  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  appear  to  many  slniostliJce  impossibilities, 
even  by  daylight  Such  a  night  of  iails,  wounds, 
bruises,  scratchings,  and  fatigue  is,  I  confess, 
beyond  my  powers  (^description.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  I  found  I  had  got  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  which  I 
crossed,  intending  to  follow  down  the  Wapski* 
began  river,  until  I  came  to  a  lumber  road  I  had 
travelled  Uie  year  before,  leading  by  Shea's 
Mountain  to  tfie  Campbell  setdement,  on  the  To* 
bique  river.  The  waters  were  now  much  swollen, 
so  that  I  could  only  scramble  along  a  very  steep 
bank,  thickly  wooded  with  underwood  and  trees. 
I  had  gone  some  distance  down,  when,  thinking 
that  a  little  way  back  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
I  might  probably  find  the  travelling  easier,  I 
took  that  direction,  and  again  found  myself  in  a 
seemingly  open  country  of  burnt  lands,  The 
surrounding  highlands  were  distinctly  seen  on  all 
sides  in  the  distance,  and  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Shea's  Mountain,  which  led  me  to 
the  resolution  of  taking  a  direct  course  for  it,  not 
dreaming  of  the  formidable  difficulties  I  should 
have  to  encounter  on  the  way.  I  toiled  on  with 
determined  perseverance  tlirough  a  dreadful  com- 
bination of  windfalls,  marsh,  lakes,  streams,  ^., 
so  that  another  day  was  nearly  spent  before  I 
had  reached  the  mountain.  I  at  length  found  the 
lumber  road,  and  now  considered  myself  safe, 
and  my  journey  nearly  at  an  end,  being  only 
four  miles  from  the  settlement;  but  I  reckoned 
without  my  host,  I  followed  the  road  for  a 
short  distance,  until  I  came  to  an  old  lumber 
camp,  and  road  leading  off  to  the  leflt,  which  I 
examined  and  unfortunately  rejected,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  pass  on  a  different  side  of.  the  moun- 
tain to  that  which  1  knew  the  proper  road  to  teke. 
From  that  moment  I  continued  to  go  astray. 

On  travelling  a  little  way  further,  I  came  to  a 
second  old  lumber  camp,  where  the  road  again 
branched  into  two.  A  snow-storm  had  now 
commenced,  and  night  was  once  more  fait  ap- 
proaching* On  gomg  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  one  of  the  roads,  I  did  not  like  its  appear- 
ance, and  returning,  followed  the  other,  which  I 
found  equally  unsatisfactory,  as  it  did  not  much 
resemble  the  road  I  had  travelled  during  the 
summer  of  last  year.  I,  however,  endeavored 
to  console  myself  with  the  probability  of  the 
difference  in  ito  appearance,  being  caused  by  ite 
covering  of  snow. 

I  continued  to  travel  for  some  miles  through  a 
low  marshy  ground,  until  I  became  quite  con- 
vinced of  my  being  in  a  strange  part  of  the 
country  ;  when  I  returned,  with  the  intention,  if 
possible,  of  regaining  the  old  lumber  camp  before 
dark,  and  passmg  the  night  in  it ;  but  the  night 
came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  th^t  I  had  only  time 


to  go  a  little  way  to  the  right,  where  the  ground 
was  higher,  and  less  swampy,  and  teke  up  my 
quarters  in  the  shelter  of  some  low  bushes,  a  few 
branches  of  which  I  threw  on  the  ground  before 
lying  down.  I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  wet, 
cold,  hungry,  and  much  fetigued,  having  now 
continued  to  walk  without  interruption  for  up» 
wards  of  thirty-five  hours.  On  lying  down,  I 
got  into  rather  a  distressing  sort  of  slumber,  from 
which  I  in  a  short  time  awoke,  with  much  pain 
in  my  limbs  and  back,  and  stiff  with  cold.  I  got 
up  and  walked  about,  until  once  more  overcome 
with  fatigue,  when  I  again  lay  down,  to  endure 
a  repetition  of  my  sufferings ;  and  in  this  vtay 
passed  \i  dreadful  night  of  about  thirteen  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufiiciently  clear,  I  left  my  wretched  conch, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  by  no  means  refreshed 
after  my  fatigue.  I  was  nevertheless  in  tolerable 
spirits,  not  considering  myself  lost,  and  feelinr 
assured  that  within  a  few  hours  at  least  I  should 
once  more  be  in  comforteble  quarters. 

The  cravinffs  of  hunger  were  now  becoming 
excessive,  and  not  even  a  berry  was  to  be  seen 
with  which  I  might  allay  them.  The  weather 
throughout  had  been,  and  stOl  continped,  dark, 
and  the  only  compass  then  in  my  possession  I 
had  long  considered  as  useless ;  I,  however,  took 
off  the  fflass,  with  the  hope  of  repairing  it,  but 
my  hands  had  become  so  benumbed  with  cold, 
that  the  needle  slipped  from  my  fingers  amongst 
the  long  grass,  and  I  was  unable,  after  the  most 
diligent  search,  to  recover  it.  I  now  found  that 
both  tlie  roads  leading  from  the  lumber  camp 
again  united^  and  resolved  to  continue  the  one  I 
had  been  following,  under  the  impression  that  it 
must  bring  me  out  somewhere  on  the  Tobique« 
For  a  considerable  distence  it  traversed  a  low 
marshy  district,  where  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
foUow,  being  sometimes  up  to  my  knees  in  water. 
After  a  march  of  several  hours,  I  came  to  a  ^tSH 
her  broWf  on  a  river  which  appeared  of  doubtful 
size  for  the  Tobique,  but  as  of  course  my  route 
lay  down  the  stream,  I,  under  a  gradual  muster- 
ing  of  doubte  and  fears,  continued  my  journey  in 
that  direction. 

I  had  felt,  without  at  that  moment  compre* 
bending  them,  very  evident  symptoms  of  ap- 
proachmg  weakness.  I  frequently  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  quite  distinctly,  and  stopped  to 
listen.  I  whooped !  but  not  a  sound  in  reply. 
The  stream  murmured  on  ite  bed,  the  winds 
rusded  amongst  the  leaves,  or  whistled  through 
the  long  grass ;  but  that  was  all ;  everything  else 
was  silent  as  the  grave.  In  a  short  time  after, 
a  most  extraordinary  illusion  occurred.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  by  distinctly  hearing 
a  tune  whisded  in  the  direction  of  the  river ;  and^ 
on  looking  round,  I  saw  through  the  trees,  an 
Indian  with  two  squaws  and  a  litde  boy.  My 
joy  at  the  sight  may  be  readily  conceived :  their 
canoe,  I  thouffht,  could  not  be  far  off ;  and  I  al- 
ready fancied  myself  seated  in  it,  and  quietly 
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gliding  down  tbe  river.  I  hallooed  I  but  lo  my 
utter  amazement,  Bot  the  elighteel  notice  wee 
taken  or  reply  made*  The  Indian*  with  folded 
arme,  leant  againet  a  tree,  and  etill  continued  to 
whistle  hie  tune  with  philoeophic  indifference. 
I  approached,  hut  they  receded,  and  appeared  to 
shun  me ;  I  became  annoyed,  and  persistedt  but 
in  vain,  in  trying  to  attract  tkeir  notice.  The 
dreadful  truth  at  length  flashed  upon  my  mtnd; 
k  was  really  no  more  than  an  illusion,  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  desciiption.  Melancholy 
fiurebodings  arose*  I  turned  away,  retraced  my 
steps,  and  endeavored  to  think  no  more  of  it,  I 
had  turned  my  back  upon  the  vision,  but  as  I 
retreated,  ita  accompaniment  of  ghostly  mnsie  for 
^rae  time  continued  to  fiiU  upon  my  unwiUiiig 
ear  like  a  death-knell.  A  sort  of  mirage  next 
appeared  to  me  to  spread  over  the  low  grounds, 
so  completely  real  in  ita  effect,  that  frequently, 
when  expectitig  to  step  over  my  boots  in  water, 
I  found  that  I  was  dreading  upon  long  dry  gra$M: 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  whieh«  I  frequeiitly 
felt  with  my  hand.  My  first  vision  was  undoubt- 
edly the  result  of  ddirium  tremens^  brought  on 
by  exhaustion ;  but  whether  the  latter  arose  from 
the  same  cause,  or  from  real  exteraal  phenomena, 
I  cannot  well  determine. 


CmuMinicalad  tm  Fitoadt  XsrUw. 
ELIZABETH. 

A  TAUS  STOAY  Of  ▲  UTTLB  OIEL. 

The  following  relation  was  made  to  A.  A.,  a 

valued  friend  in  England,  by  Elizabeth ; 

whose  parents  were  also  well  known  to  A.  A. 

Elizabeth  '   had  an  excellent  father  and 

mother,  who  carefully  instructed  her  in  her  duty; 
they  taught  her  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments,  and  to  seek  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Little  Elizabeth  was  a  very  merry  frolic- 
some child,  and  althongh  she  sometimes  sincerely 
desired  to  be  good,  yet  she  often  did  wrong  from 
inattention  to  tlie  advice  of  her  parents  and  the 
reproofs  of  her  conscience. 

One  day,  when  Elizabeth  was  between  seveu 
and  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  guilty  of  telling 
an  untruth,  and  the  following  were  the  circum- 
stances which  led  her  to  conimit  so  great  a  fault. 
Her  father  liked  to  see  her  hair  growiiu;  in  its 
natural  way,  simply  parted  in  the  midiUe,  and 
hanging  down  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  At  thie 
time,  it  had  become  fashionaUe  for  children's 
hair  to  be  eat  short,  and  Eliaabeth  was  mortified 
at  having  her  hair  longer  than  that  of  her  school- 
fellows, so  she  determined  to  cut  it,  and  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  effecting  her  purpose 
one  morning  wnen  her  father  and  mother  went  out 
to  spend  the  day.  She  mounted  a  table,  on  which 
she  knelt  before  a  looking-glass,  and  then  with  a 
pair  of  sci8son»  which  she  had  taken  from  a 


work-basket,  she  ent  her  hnsr  in  a  wny  which 
she  eonstdered  beeoming. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  with  Ae  elory, 
I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  her  conduct 
She  knew  well  that  her  fether  efajeetedto  herhab 
being  shartened ;  therefore,  in  cutting  it,  Ab  die- 
obeyed  him,  and  consequently  dishonocured  him ; 
she  dins  violated  that  commandment  of  God 
which  enjoins  ue  tp  honour  our  father  and  mo- 
ther. Now,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  ehU- 
drea  who  do  not  love  their  paienti,  who  do  not 
feel  naturally  a  warm  affection  for  them;  bntdi^ 
do  not  so  naturatty  honour  them ;  dierefoie  it 
pleased  the  Most  High  to  put  forth  a  command 
on  that  subject.  To  honour  means,  to  treat  with 
great  respeei  or  reverence ;  we  aie  ovee  aqoined 
to  **  honour  all  men ;"  and  how  moch.  moie 
ought  we  Id  honour  our  parents  Aaa  otfacor  per- 
sons, considering  tfuit  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  constant  care  and  ua wearying  kiadDese! 
And  whenever  ohiMreo  are  tempted  to  speak  or 
act  disrespectfully  to  dieir  parents,  Ihey  shosM 
consider  that  dwy  are  disobeying  God,  and,  of 
course^  iacurrii^  his  displeasure,  which  is  an 
awful  thought. 

Elizabe&*s  parents  were  members  of  Ae  re* 
ligjous  society  called  ««Friends,"  who,  wheo 
speaking  to  only  one  person,  use  Ae  singnlsr 
pronouns  «« thou,  thee,'*  and  ^  thy, ''  iiwtead  of 
the  plurals  "  you"  and  *•  your."  When  Eliss^ 
beth  rose  the  next  morning,  her  fodier  and  mo- 
ther kissed  her,  and  she  was  very  gbd  to  see 
them  at  home  again ;  bother  fother,  wien  he  had 
kissed  her,  looked  eameedy  at  her,  and  said 
with  surprise,  "This  child's  hair  has  been  cut 
My  dear  hast  thou  been  cutting  thy  own  hair?*' 
Eiizabedi  blushed,  and  said,  ««No,  fiither." 
«<  Who  hM  been  cutting  it  then  ?"  «*  Nobody, 
Caither."  **  Somebody  must  have  cut  it.  When 
was  it  done  T"    « I  don't  know,  fodier.** 

Now,  her.  fother  saw  plainly  that  this  was  net 
true,  and  he  said  very  serionsly  to  her,  <*  My 
dearithoil  art  not  speaking  the  truth;  go  diveedy 
up  stairs  into  the  spare  room,  and  wait  there  till 
thy  mother  and  I  come  to  thee."  Elixabedi  did 
not  attempt  to  jusdfy  herself,  but  went  away 
immediatelv  as  her  father  denred.  Herfasvakfosi 
was  carried  to  her,  and  she  remaind  alone. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Eliaabeth  had  not 
been  addicted  to  telling  uatroths ;  it  was  there- 
fore the  more  remarkable  to  her  parents  thai  she 
should  have  denied  her  fault  on  thia  oeeanon* 
She  knew  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  diaobey- 
iog  her  father,  and  feeling  ashamed  of  that  trana> 
gression,  she  foolishly  attempted  to  eonoeal  il 
by  an  untruth.  She  knew  her  Savionr^s  eom- 
mand  to  his  disciples,  ••  Watch  and  pray«  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  Matt  xxvL  41 ; 
hut  she .  neglected  to  do  so,  and  was  betrayed 
into  disobedience,  and  now  she  added  one  sia 
to  another* 

When  sitting  by  herself  in  the  spare  rooss, 
GUzabe&*9  feeliogs  were  unoemfortsbfe,  for  abe 
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had  an  accnaing  conacienee :  but  she  was  hungry 
and  a(e  her  breakfast,  and  endeavonred  with  all 
her  might  to  drive  away  her  painfal  thoughts. 
At  len^t  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
The  hanAe  of  the  door  moved,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  in  walked  her  father  and  mother, 
the  former  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  They 
quietly  sat  down,  and  desired  her  to  stand  before 
Uiem.  Her  &ther  then  said  solemnly,  «*  I  am 
very  sorry  to  find  that  my  little  EUisabeth  has 
•Q  far  departed  from  what  she  knows  to  be  rifffat, 
ne  to  dare  to  tell  a  felsehood.''  •«  Yes/'  said  her 
mother,  <<it  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  that  a  ehild, 
brought  up  with  ao  much  eare  as  she  has  been, 
shonid  act  thus.  I  had  hoped  better  things  of 
her;  elie  little  knows  the  pain  of  mindahe  has 
ooeasioned  na." 

Elisabeth  had  endeavoured  to  stand  unmoved ; 
•but  the  words  of  her  parents  softened  her  heart, 
and  her  tears  now  flowed  abundantly:  her 
<mother4dso  Aed  tears.  Her  fkther  then  opened 
the  Bible,  reminding  her  that  it  oontained  the 
^ords  of  God  himmlf.  He  then  read  tmpres«- 
nively:  ^  Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the 
Lord,"  Prov.  sii.  22 :  then  tnrninr  to  another 
text,  he  read,  ^  All  liars  shall  have  Uieir  part  in 
the  lake  which bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone: 
which  is  the  second  death,"  Rev.  zti«  8.  He 
then  spoke  very  solemnly  of  that  heavenly  king- 
dom  into  which  nothing  but  purity  and  holiness 
can  ever  enter,  and  added,  *«  How  awful  would  it 
be  to  have  the  gates  closed  against  us !"  Her 
xnoCher  then  said, «» When  we  rebel  against  the 
truth,  we  resist  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
has  ofien  been  explained  to  Elizabeth  that  this 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
and  therdbre,  in  this  resistance,  she  has  resisted 
and  rebelled  against  God.  Oh  that  she  may 
sincerely  repent,  and  never  mote  be  guihy  of 
deviating  fiom  the  truth !" 

Her  lither  then  read  the  history  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  which  shows  the  awful  ooase- 
qnenoes  of  their  deceit  and  lying.  Elieabeth's 
father  and  mother  then  told  her  they  felt  too 
deeply  grieved  to  be  angry,  and  they  earnestly 
entreat^  her  to  seek  foigiveness  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  who  hears  in  heaven,  his  dwelling-place, 
and  forgives  the  iniquity  of  the  penitent  sinner ; 
and  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain  if  we  ask  for 
pardon  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jeaus  Gbrtst,  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  wha  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  for  he  himself  said  to 
hia  disciples,  ••Whatsoever  ye  shaH  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you,*'  John 
zvi.  23. 

They  desired  her  to  remain  in  that  room  till 
they  should  allow  her  to  mix  with  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily,  from  whom  she  must  be  separated 
for  a  time,  as  her  offence  required  punishment, 
and  they  wished  to  impress  her  mina  so  strongly 
with  the  sinMaess  of  lying,  that  she  might  never 
iisfgecit    They  left  the  BiUe  with  her,  deairiog 


her  to  read  eertain  psalms  and  chapters,  and 
then  they  left  the  room.  Her  dinner  was  sent 
to  her,  and  after  she  had  read  and  reflected  on 
what  she  had  read,  and  spent  much  time  in 
sorrow  and  weeping,  her  father  and  mother  paid 
her  another  visit,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  supper,  which  was  brought  up  to  her,  she 
was  desired  to  go  to  bed.  Her  mother  told  her 
that  she  must  not  sleep  with  her  sister  as  usual, 
but  in  another  room,  as  ahe  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  companion  for  her  sister. 

Poor  little  Elizabeth  dared  not  offer  to  kiss 
her  parents,  but  retired  silently  to  her  htde  lonely 
bed,  and  there  she  sighed  and  wept  till  her  pillow 
was  wet  with  her  tears.  She  Mi  truly  sorry 
for  her  fault,  and  after  beseechinff  her  heavenly 
Father  to  forgive  heri  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  till  it  was  time  to  rise.  Instead  of 
joyfully  meeting  her  parents  as  usual,  she  almost 
dreaded  to  see  them ;  and  when  at  length  she 
came  into  their  presence,  they  desired  her  to  go 
again  into  the  spare  room.  Here  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
preceding  day,  in  reading  and  committing  texts 
of  Scripture  to  memory,  reflecting  on  her  conduct, 
and  listening  to  the  occasional  instructions  of 
her  parents  when  they  came  into  the  room  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  their  duty  towards 
her. 

Some  who  read  this  little  narrative  may  think 
that  two  days  of  confinement  and  correction 
were  more  than  suflicient  for  even  so  grave  an 
offence ;  but  let  them  attend  to  what  Elizabeth's 
parents  said  to  her  on  this  subject.  Her  mother 
said,  with  a  look  of  concern  and  compassion, 
^  My  dear  child,  we  are  very  sorry  to  deprive 
thee  of  play  and  other  pleasnies ;  but  as  iwents 
we  are  bound  to  reprove  and  punish  thee  for 
what  is  evil  in  thy  conduct;  and  we  are  desirous 
that  this  painful  circumstance  should  impress 
thee  so  deeply  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten." 
Her  father  added, »  When  Elizabeth  is  grown 
up,  she  will  see  that  we  studied  her  best  interests, 
and  were  not  willing  that  she  should  lose  the 
impression  which  maybe  made  on  her  mind, by 
too  soon  returning  to  her  usual  employments 
and  amusements.'^  Elizabeth's  mind  assented 
to  what  they  expressed,  and  she  felt  thankfiil 
that  she  was  blessed  with  parents  who  thus 
watched  over  her. 

Just  before  tea-time,  her  fother  and  mother 
came  agam,  and  told  her  that  theybdieved  she 
had  sineerely  repented  of  her  error,  and  that  they 
freely  fofgave  her  for  the  distress  she  had  occa- 
sioned them.  •^Bot,"  said  her  father,  ^re- 
member we  are  not  able  to  forgive  sins :  foigive* 
ness  can  be  obtained  only  from  Him  whose  law 
thou  hast  broken.  I  trust  thou  hast  sought  for 
pardon,  and  I  sincerely  hope  thou  wilt  never 
again  offend  thy  heavenly  Father  by  uttering  a 
f^sebood."  Elizabeth  was  much  affected  by 
the  kind  and  solemn  words  of  her  parents*  They 
then  both  kissed  her  most  affeGtionately»  and  told 
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her  she  should  go  down  stairs  to  tea ;  but  her 
mother  desired  her  to  remain  in  the  room  a  few 
minutes,  that  she  might  first  go  and  prepare  her 
brothers  and  sisters  to  receive  her  properly. 

Her  father  and  mother  then  went  down,  and 
the  latter  desired  the  other  children  to  be  kind  to 
Elizabeth,  and  never  to  reproach  her  for  her 
misconduct,  or  even  remind  her  of  it;  '«for," 
Baid  she,  «•  the  poor  dear  child  has  already  suf* 
fered  enough."  When  Elizabeth  went  down, 
they  all  looked  kindly  at  her ;  and  after  tea,  they 
enjoyed  a  game  of  play  together  before  bed-time : 
and  that  night  she  had  the  additional  pleasure  of 
sleeping  with  her  sister  as  usual. 

Elizabeth  never  lost  the  recollection  of  what 
she  felt  on  those  two  days  of  tribulation ;  and  the 
tender  kindness  of  her  mother  in  requesting  the 
other  children  not  to  remind  her  of  it,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  mind.  Very  often,  after 
she  grew  up,  she  remembered  the  fault  she  com- 
mitted in  her  childhood,  and  always  felt  that  she 
had  cause  to  bless  God  for  the  care  her  father 
and  mother  took  to  impress  on  her  young  mind 
a  dread  of  departing  from  the  truth. 


THE  COFFER  REGION. — SINGULAR  DISCOVERY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
writing  under  the  date  of  June  14,  from  Ontona- 
gon, Lake  Superior,  says : 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Vulcan  Mining  Company, 
has  lately  made  very  singular  discoveries  here 
in  working  one  of  the  veins  which  he  has  lately 
found.  He  worked  into  an  old  cave  which  has 
been  excavated  centuries  ago.  This  led  them  to 
look  for  other  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  they 
have  found  a  number  of  sinks  in  the  earth  which 
they  have  traced  a  long  distance.  By  digging 
into  those  sinks,  they  find  them  to  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  appears  that  the 
ancient  miners  went  on  different  principles  from 
what  they  do  at  the  present  time.  The  greatest 
depth  yet  found  in  these  holes  is  thirty  feet- 
after  getting  down  to  a  certain  depth,  they  drifted 
^ong  the  vein,  making  an  open  cut.  These 
cuts  have  been  filled  nearly  to  a  level  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil,  and  we  find  trees  of  the 
largest  growth  standing  in  this  gutter ;  and  also 
find  that  trees  of  a  very  large  growth  have  grown 
up  and  died,  and  decayed  many  years  since  ;  in 
-the  same  place  there  are  now  standing  trees  of 
over  three  hundred  years'  growth.  Last  week 
they  dug  down  inln  a  new  place,  and  about 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface  found  a  mass  of 
copper  that  will  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  tons. 
This  n^ass  was  buried  in  ashes,  and  it  appears 
ihey  could  not  handle  it,  and  had  no  means  of 
cutting  it,  and  probably  built  fire  to  melt  or 
separate  the  rock  from  it,  which  might  be  done 
by  heating,  and  then  dashing  on  cold  water. 
This  piece  of  copper  is  as  pure  and  clean  as  a 
new  cent,  the  upper  surface  has  been  pounded 
vclear  and  smooth.    It  appears  that  this  mass  of 


copper  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  at 
the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet^  In  sinking  this 
shzfi  from  wiiere  the  mass  now  lies,  they  fiSiow- 
ed  the  course  of  the  vein,  which  pitches  con- 
siderably ;  tliis  enabled  them  to  raise  it  as  far  as 
the  whole  came  up  with  a  slant.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  they  found  skids  of  black  oak,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter---the8e  sticks 
were  charred  through,  as  if  burnt ;  they  foond 
large  wooden  wedges  in  the  same  situatioo.  la 
this  shaft  they  found  a  miner's  gad  and  a  narrow 
chisel  made  of  copper.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  copper  tools  are  tempered  or  not,  but  their 
make  di-iplays  good  workmanship.  They  have 
taken  out  more  than  a  ton  of  eobble-stones,  which 
have  been  used  aS  mallets.  These  stones  were 
neariy  round,  with  a  score-cut  around  the  eemer, 
and  look  as  if  this  score  was  cut  for  the  pnrpose 
of  putting  a  withe  roond  for  a  handle.  The 
Chippewa  Indians  all  say  that  this  wcvk  was 
never  done  by  Indians.  This  discovery  will 
lead  to  a  new  method  of  finding  veins  in  this 
eountry,  and  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  some.  I 
suppose  they  will  keep  finding  new  wonders  for 
some  time  yet,  as  it  is  but  a  8lK>rt  time  since  they 
found  the  old  mine.  There  is  copper  here  in 
abundance,  and  I  think  people  will  begin  to  dig 
it  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Knapp  has  found  con- 
siderable silver  during  the  past  winter. 


REDUCTION  OF  COST  OF  WORKING  ENGINES. 

We  find  the  following  artide  on  this  subject 
in  the  Railway  Chronicle  of  July  8th. 

Several  of  the  officials  of  our  great  metropoii- 
tan  lines  have  been  trying  some  plan  for  the  re> 
duction  of  the  smallest  working  expenses  in  the 
common  business  of  the  company.  Amoi^ 
these,  Mr.  Samuel,  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  has 
been  especially  active.   The  **  Liliputian  "  eagioe 


was  brought  forward  by  him,  and  since  its  < 
this  little  engine  has  run  about  10,000  mUes,  with 
scarcely  any  repair.  The  result  of  its  workiag 
indiiced  Mr.  Samuel  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
employment  of  light  locomotives  for  branch 
traffic ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  Birmingham  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers : 

•*  The  result  of  observations  which  I  havefiir 
a  considerable  time  been  making  on  the  brandi 
passenger  traffic  of  railways,  has  been  to  con- 
vince me  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  remnnen- 
tive,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  worked  at  a  loss. 
I  have  therefore  been  led  to  consider  whether 
the  expenses  might  not  be  reduced  by  the  inno- 
duction  of  a  system  of  steam  carriages,  made 
suitable  to  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  conveyed. 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  we  can  reduce'  the 
dead  weight  of  the  trains  and  engines  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  tlie  passengers,  the  lest 
will  be  the  expense  of  repairs  both  of  the  carry- 
ing stock  and  engines^  and  of  the  way  and  wmks 
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of  the  line.  The  average  Weight  of  a  train  on 
the  branch  lines  is  56  tons,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers conveyed  by  each  train  not  exceeding 
30  to  40  on  many  of  the  branch  railways  in 
England.  Supposing  each  passenger  with  lug- 
gage to  weigh  one  and  a  half  hundred  weight, 
the  total  weight  of  the  passengers  conveyed  is 
abont  three  tone,  or,  in  other  words,  for  every 
ton  of  paying  load  we  are  now  carrying  by  the 
present  system  of  loeomotion,  we  have  18  to  20 
tons  of  dead  weight.  It  is  therefore,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  to  railway  companies,  but  to  the  public 
generally,  that  some  less  expensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  safe,  means  of  transport  be 
adopted.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  substitute 
steam  carriages  for  locomotives  on  branch  rail- 
ways. 

**  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  steam  carriage  now  in  course 
of  construction :  diameter  of  cylinders,  7  inches ; 
length  of  stroke,  12  inches ;  diameter  of  driving 
wheels,  5  feet;  distance  between  centres,  20 
feet ;  width  of  framing,  8  feet  6  inches.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  construction, 
5  feet  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  diameter.  The 
fire  box  is  3  feet  lOi  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches. 
There  are  to  be  115  tubes,  of  Is  inch  diameter, 
and  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  giving  210  feet  of 
heating  surface  in  the  tubes.  The  area  of  'the 
fire  box  is  25  square  feet,  giving  a  total  of  285 
feet  of  heating  surface  in  3ie  boiler.  The  con* 
sumption  of  coke  may  be  estimated  at  7  pounds 
per  mile,  at  a  velocity  of  40  miles  per  hour. 
The  total  weight  of  the  steam  carriage,  with  its 
coke  and  water  will  not  exceed  10  tons ;  and  it 
will  be  capable  of  conveying  about  forty-two 
passengers  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour. 
The  water  is  to  be  carried  below  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  in  wrought  iron  tubes,  of  12  inches 
diameter  and  12  feet  long.  One  great  object 
attained  in  this  machine  is  the  reduction  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
lateral  oscillation." 


SINGULAR  ANECDOTE. 

Several  years  ago,  a  charity  sermon  was 
preached  in  a  chapel  in  the  West  of  England. 
\Vhen  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  he 
thus  addressed  the  hearers :--"  My  brethren, 
before  proceeding  to  the  duties  of  this  evening, 
allow  me  to  relate  a  short  anecdote.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  last  within  the 
"walls  of  this  house.  Upon  that  evening  among 
the  hearers  came  three  men,  with  the  intention 
of  not  only  scoffing  at  the  minister,  but  with 
their  pockets  filled  with  stones  for  the  purpose 
of  assaulting  him  After  he  had  spoken  a  few 
sentences,  one  said,  <  Let  tis  be  at  him  now ;' 
but  the  second  replied,  <No;  stop  till  we  hear 
what  he  makes  of  this  point.'  The  minister 
went  on,  when  the  second  said^  <We  have 


heard  enough  now,  throw !'  but  the  third  inter- 
fered, saying,  Mle  is  not  so  foolish  as  I  ex- 
pected—let  us  hear  him  out.*  The  preacher 
concluded,  without  being  interrupted.  Now 
mark  me,  my  brethren — of  these  three  men, 
one  was  executed  three  months  ago  at  Newgate 
for  forgery ;  the  second  at  this  moment  lies 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  gaol  of  this  city 
for  murder  3  the  other,  (continued  the  minister 
with  great  emotion,)  the  third,  through  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  God,  is  now  about  to  address 
you — listen  to  him !"  ? 

Our  friends  John  stnd  Martha  Yeardlet, 
accompanied  by  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop, 
left  London  on  the  12th  ult.,  for  Ostend,  where 
they  arrived  the  next  dav.  >  They  were  joined 
by  a  young  man  named  Abolphe  Rochedieu,  a 
native  of  France,  with  whom  they  had  previ- 
ously corresponded  with  a  view  to  his  accom- 
panying them  in  their  visit.  At  Ostend  and  at 
Ghent,  whither  the^^  proceeded  on  the  14th, 
they  found  the  Flemish  language  almost  exclu- 
sively spoken  by  the  less  educated  classes. 
Very  few  Protestants  reside  in  either  of  these 
places;  in  Ghent,  only  300,  out  of  a  popuktion 
of  120,000;  and  there  is  great  scarcity  of 
schools,  and  also  of  religious  tracts  in  Flemish. 
From  Ghent  they  went  on  to  Brussels,  reaching 
that  city  on  the  15th. — London  Friend. 


Let  the  time  of  temptation  be  the  time  of 
silence.  Words  react  upon  feelings ;  and  if 
Satan,  in  the  time  of  our  triab,  can  induce  us 
to  utter  a  hasty  or  unadvised  word,  he  will  add, 
by  so  doing,  to  the  power  of  his  previous  ?a- 
saults,  and  increase  the  probability  of  his  getting 
the  victory. — Upham, 

For  Friendf*  Berlew. 

HTMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  YALE  OF 
CHAMOUNY. 

Several  months  ago,  1  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
a  Ifyrnn  to  Mont  Blane,  translated  from  the 
German,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  21st  num- 
ber. It  no  doubt  suggested  to  Coleridge  the 
Hymn  which  I  herewith  forward,  and  propose 
for  insertion  in  the  Review.  The  lover  of 
poetry  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  two,  and  will  perceive  with  what  felicity 
our  author  has  ezpanaed  and  amplified  the  noble 
outburst  of  the  German.  Although  Coleridge 
spent  a  couple  of  years  of  his  early  life  in  Ger- 
many, I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  visited  the 
Vale  of  Chamouny;  but  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  he  would  have  been  at  Aome,  and  luxu- 
riated in  every  thing  around  him.  His  was  an 
active  and  a  lively  imagination ;  and  with  his 
quick  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  accuracy  of 
delineation  of  some  parts  of  the  imaginary  scene, 
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fthonkl  htre  induced  Gheever  to  say  that  ^  h^ 
might  hsve  written  from  the  very  wmdowa  of 
his  bed  room,  had  he  been  there  in  the  dawn  and 
evenings  of  days  of  such  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  glory*'  as  not  unfrequently  occur  in  that 
region.  P* 

[Besides  tVe  rivers  Arv^  and  Anreiron,  whleh  haVe 
tkeir  sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  five  oonspi- 
cnoQs  torrents  mah  down  its  sides ;  and,  willuJi  a  few 
j^es  of  the  glaciers,  the  Gentkna  Major  grows  in  im- 
mense numbers,  with  its  <<  flowers  of  loveliest  b|ue«  ''J 

Hast  thoa  a  charm  to  stay  the  Moning  Star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  0  Sovereign  Blanc  7 
The  Arv6  and  Arveiroa  at  thy  base 
Kave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently  I    Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air,  aad  dark,  substantial,  black; 
An  eboa  mass  3  methinks  thoa  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  I    But  when  I  look  again, 
.    It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  Crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  Eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount  I    I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense,    . 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  invisible  alone. 


Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  mfslody, 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  &dught| 
Yea,  with  m^^  Life,  and  Life's  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  difauing  Soal,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mightj  vision  passiqg,— there. 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven  t 

Awake  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  awelUng  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ertacy  !    Amke, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I    Awake,  my  heart,  awake ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 
Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale ! 
O,  stnigglmg  with  the  darknos  all  night  long, 
And  all  night  visited  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink  ( 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Coherald:  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sanlc  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in-  earth  I 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  mada  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams  t 

And  yoa,  ye  Awe  wild  lorrenti»  fiercely  glad  t 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
Prom  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
Forever  shattered,  aad  the  same  forever  f 
Who.gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy, 
TTnceasing  timnder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came)' 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-fidls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Toice, 
And  stopped  at  once,  amidst  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  I  silent  cataracts  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon !    Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  T  Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  bhie,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  f 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  like  a  ihout  of  nations, 
Answer  I  and  ]«t  the  ice-plains  echo,  Gon  I 


God4  sing,  ye  meadow<«treaBas,  with  gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  Ton  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  foil  shall  thunder,  Gop  I 

7e  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm! 
Ye  H^tnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  ttt&  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wimden  of  the  etemants  I 
Utter  forth  God  1  aad  fiU  the  hills  with  praise  f 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  sky  pointing 

Oft  from  whoee  feet,  lie  Avalanche,  onheard^ 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 

into  the  depths  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast. 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou. 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Slow  travelling  with  dini  eyes  suffused  with  taara^ 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me,-^Ri6e,  0  ever  rise ! 

Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  tbe  hills. 

Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  Esith  to  Hsavan, 

Great  Hierarehl  tell  thou  thp  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  Gax> ! 


SUMMARY  OF  N£WS. 

IftCLAND. — ^The  Steamer  Cambria  arrived  at  New 
York  on  7th  day  laat,  the  19th  inat^from  Liverpool, 
whence  she  aailed  on  the  5th.  The  Government 
has  taken  the  most  daoisive  meaaureB  in  order  to 
anppress  the  revolutionary  movements  of  tbe  in* 
sarffents  in  Ireland.  Smith  O'Brien,  for  whoae  ap- 
prehension a  reward  of  £500  was  offered,  ia  said  to 
have  left  Dublin,  with  his  principal  confederates, 
for  the  mountains  of  Tipperary ;  and  although  il  is 
difficult,  from  the  oonnicting  statements,  to  know 
which  to  rely  on,  the  geneni  opinion  appeara  to  be 
that  the  diapoaition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
join  issue  with  the  Government,  is  not  so  general 
as  had  been  supposed.  Nnmerons  arrests  have 
been  made,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Italt. — An  Embassy  had  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Milan,  earnestly  soliciting  the  intervention  of 
France,  by  sea  and  lajid,  in  favonr  of  the  Pied* 
montese:  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Provioional 
Goveinment  of  France  will  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  England  to  unite  with  it  in  the  offer  of  a 
jomt  mediation  of  both  countries  to  Charles  Albert 
and  Austria. 

FaAircK.-*Ledm  RolUn,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Cttus> 
sidiere,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  members 
of  the  rrovisional  Government  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  Phillippe,  are  now  charged  with 
rery  unjustifiable  measures  during  the  mte  insur- 
rection.  Lamartme  does  ncA  appear  to  be  impU- 
eated.  as  was  threatened. 

A&BAVT. — On  the  17thj  about  noon,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  whidb  raged  with  great  tio- 
lence  for  six  or  eight  hours  before  it  was  possible 
to  arrest  its  progress.  This  was  finally  effected  by 
blowing  up  a  number  of  houses,  in  its  course,  and 
the  timely  falling  of  heavy  rain.  Considerable 
damage  was  sustained  by  me  oanal  boats  in  the 
basin,  &o.  A  number  of  Kves  were  lost.  Nearly 
500  houses  were  bumed,  t»nd  the  destmotien  of 
property  is  -variously  estimated,  amounting  pro^)a- 
bly  to  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
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Por  Friend*'  Rerlew. 
LIFE  OF  THOafAS  FOWELL  BUXTON, 

(Continaed  ftom  page  755.) 

In  the  beginning^  of  1813,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  visited  with  a  disease  which  brought 
him  apparently  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His 
mind  had,  as  already  medtioned,  been  previously 
directed  with  considerable  earnestness  to  the 
subject  of  religion ;  and  though  he  appears  to 
have  always  believed  in  the  truth  and  divine  au- 
thority of  the  holy  scriptures,  his  mind  was  per- 
plexed with  some  doubts  on  the  subjectt  arising 
unquestionably  from  the  want  of  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  redemption  and  consolation 
which  the  gospel  affords.  When  his  disorder 
had  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  he  was 
brought  to  seek  by  fervent  prayer  for  the  removal 
of  his  perplexity,  and  was  soon  favoured  to  find 
it  entirely  withdrawn.  Feeling  confidence  in 
the  redemption  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  he 
was  enabled  to  view  the  prospect  of  approaching 
dissolution  without  alarm.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  remarks,  "In  casting  up  the 
blessings  of  ^e  year,  I  found  nothing  to  compare 
with  my  illness :  it  gave  such  a  life,  such  a 
reality  and  nearness,  to  my  prospects  of  futurity ; 
it  told  me  in  language  so  conclusive  and  intelli- 
gible, tliat  here  is  not  my  abiding  city;  it  ex- 
pounded so  powerfully  the  scriptural  doctrine  of 
atonement,  by  showing  what  the  award  of  my 
fate  must  be  If  it  depended  upon  my  own  merits, 
and  what  that  love  is  which  averts  condemnation 
by  the  merits  of  another ;  in  short,  my  sickness 
has  been  a  source  of  happiness  to  me  in  every 
way." 

The  visible  consequence  of  his  change  of  feel- 
ing was,  that  as  his  health  returned,  he  engaged 
with  greater  earnestness  in  various  works  of  be- 
nevolence, particularly  the  diffusion  of  the  holy 
scriptures ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  deep 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  religious 


life,  evidently  continued  with  him  daring  the 
Remaining  portion  of  his  active  career :  alloyed, 
however,  to  some  extent,  by  the  habits  of  his 
early  life. 

The  winter  of  1816,  which  commenced  early, 
and  with  onuaual  severity,  brought  T.  F.  Buxtoa 
more  conspicuously  than  he  had  previously  been 
before  the  view  of  the  public.  The  weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  who  are,  idwavs  trembling  on  the 
vei^  of  starvation,  were  plunged  into  Uie  great- 
est distress  by  the  stagnation  of  their  business ; 
and  this  misery  was  increased  by  the  influx  into 
the  parish,  of  the  poorest  class  of  London  la* 
bourers.  A  soup  society  had  been  long  es- 
tablished, but  the  distress  greatly  exceeded  the 
means  provided  for  its  alleviation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  public 
meetmg,  in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  situation  of  the  sufferers.  The 
funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  an  immediate 
supply  was  essential  to  the  continuance  of  tlieir 
operations.  It  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  should  address  the  company,  who 
might  assemble  on  the  occasion,  with  a  view  of 
awakening  the  sympatliy  of  the  public,  and  re- 
plenishing the  stores  of  the  society.  Of  the 
speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  addressed  by  him  to  a 
promiscuous  assembly,  the  author  evidently  en- 
tertained an  humble  opinion.  He  says  that  he 
felt  very  flat,  did  not  go  through  the  topics  he 
meant  to  touch  upon,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered it  as  a  kind  of  failure. ;  but  as  he  had 
entreated  that  what  was  best  might  be  done,  he 
did  not  feel  at  all  disheartened.  A  very  different 
view  of  it,  however,  was  taken  by  others.  It 
was  republished  in  papers  of  opposite  cha- 
racters. The  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Society 
gave  it  circulation,  as  the  best  means  of  exciting 
sympathy  with  their  exertions ;  the  opponents 
of  the  government  gave  it  publicity,  as  the  best 
statement  of  the  miseries  permitted  under  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things ;  and  it  was  republished  by 
the  friends  of  that  government,  "  because,'*  said 
they,  "it  forms  so  beautiful  a  contrast  to  the 
language  of  those  wretched  demagogues,  whose 
infamous  doctrines  would  increase  tlie  evils  they 
affect  to  deplore."  The  consequence  of  this 
meeting,  of  which  Buxton's  speech  formed  ap- 
parently a  prominent  part,  was  a  supply  to  the 
funds  of  the  Spitalfields  Society  of  JS43,8e99 
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about  $216,000.  Two  days  after  it  was  held. 
Lord  Sidmouth  sent  for  Buxton,  to  inform  him 
that  the  Prinee  had  been  so  pleased  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  meeting,  and  felt  so 
strongly  the  blaims  that  had  been  uirged,  that  he 
had  sent  them  j65OO0.  This  shows  at  least  that 
the  Prince  Regent*  with  all  the  moral  defects 
which  most  be  admitted  as  belonging  to  his  cha- 
racter, was  not  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  a 
starving  population. 

This  public  address  drew  to  the  author  a  letter 
from  Wilberforoe,  the  first  written  by  him  to  his 
future  ally  and  successor,  in  which  he  plainly 
intimated  an  expectation  that  they  would,  at  a 
subsequent  day,  be  fellow-labourers  in  a  different 
assembly,  and  upon  a  different  object 
'  HiiB  biographer  observes,  that  **  with  these  ex- 
ertions for  the  poor  around  him,  Buxton's  public 
career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  He 
was  now  launched  on  that  stream  of  labour  for 
the  good  of  others,  along  which  his  course  lay 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.*' 

From  the  notice  of  the  labours  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  contained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Re- 
view, it  may  be  seen  that  her  attention,  and, 
throuffh  her  instrumentality,  that  of  the  public, 
was  drawn  about  the  years  1810  and  1817  to 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  prisons  and  their 
occupants ;  and  that  a  society  for  the  refbrma- 
tion  of  prison  discipline  was  then  formed. 
Among  the  active  promoters  and  labourers  in 
this  work  of  benevolence,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Powell  Buxton  is  enrolled,  in  connection  with 
those  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Lord  Sufiield,  his 
subsequent  coadjutors  in  the  attack  upon  ne^ro 
slavery. 

A  visit  to  Newgate,  made  about  this  time,  and 
the  sight  of  four  individuals  who  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  few  days,  excited  his  deepest  com- 
miseration, and  led  him  to  look  more  earnestly 
into  the  duty  and  importance  of  devoting  his 
energies  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
its  consequent  miseries. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  his  feelings 
and  reflections  are  thus  disclosed — **  Surely  it  is 
in  the  power  of  all  to  do  something  in  the  service 
of  their  Master ;  and  I  among  the  rest,  if  I  were 
now  to  begin  and  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
capacity,  to  serve  Hiih,  might  be  the  means  of 
good  to  some  of  ray  fellow-creatures.  This 
capacity  is,  I  feel,  no  mean  talent,  and  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  responsibility.  I  must 
pray  that  I  may  at  length  stir  myself  up,  and  be 
enabled  to  feel  somewhat  of  the  real  spirit  of  a 
missionary,  and  that  1  may  devote  myself,  my 
influence,  my  time,  and  above  all,  my  affections, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
My  mission  is  evidently  not  abroad,  but  It  is  not 
less  a  mission  on  that  account.  I  feel  that  I  may 
journey  through  life  by  two  very  different  paths, 
and  that  the  time  is  now  come  for  choosing 
which  I  will  pursue.  I  may  go  on  as  I  have 
been  going  on^  not  absolutely  forgetful  of  futurity, 


nor  absolutely  devoted  to  it.  I  may  get  riches 
and  repute,  and  gratify  my  ambition,  and  de  some 
good  and  piore  evil ;  and  at  length,  I  shall  find 
all  my  time  on  earth  expended,  and  in  retracing 
my  Kfe,  I  shall  see  little  but  occasions  lost,  and 
capabilities  misapplied.  The  other  is  a  path  of 
mora  labour  and  less  indulgence.  I  may  become 
a  r6al  soldier  of  Christ ;  I  may  feel  that  I  have 
no  business  on  earth  but  to  do  Hi^  will,  and  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  I  m^  direct  every  enefjgy 
to  the  service  of  others.  Of  these  paths  I  know 
which  I  would  most  gladly  choose ;  but  what  I 
would  that  I  do  not;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do.'* 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  Buxton  paid  a  visit  to 
the  continent,  for  the  double  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Bible 
Society  at  Paris,  and  of  obtaining  information 
respecting  the  systems  of  prison  discipline  adopt- 
ed in  the  jails  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  On  the 
passage  across  the  channel  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  dense  fo^,  in  which  they  drilled  about  for 
two  days  and  nights,  without  knowing  what 
course  they  were  pursuing,  and  with  scarcely 
any  thing  to  eat.  This  gave  him  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance, which  he  was  desirous  not  to  forget, 
with  the  sufferings  arising  from  deficiency  of 
food.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  prisons 
at  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which  it  was  one  object 
of  his  journey  to  visit,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  where  he  communicated  to  the  Prison  Dis- 
cipline Society  the  information  which  he  had 
procured.  This  led  to  a  request  from  the  com- 
mittee, that  his  description  of  ihe  prisons  which 
he  had  visited,  might  be  published.  But  in 
order  to  render  this  description  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible, he  judged  it  necessary  to  prove  and  ex- 
pose the  corruptions  and  grievances  attendant 
upon  the  prisons  in  England,  and  to  trace  to  their 
proper  source  the  causes  of  tlie  prevailing  de- 
pravity there.  For  this  purpose,  he,  in  company 
with  several  others,  visited  at  different  times,  the 
principal  London  jails,  and  examined,  with  the 
utmost  attention,  into  every  part  of  the  system 
pursued  in  them.  His  inquiries  developed  a 
series  of  abuses,  and  brought  to  light  a  system 
of  folly  and  wickedness,  surpassing  belief. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  was  given  to 
the  world,  in  ihe  early  part  of  1818,  in  a  tract 
entitled  **  An  Inquiry  whether  crime  be  produced 
or  prevented  by  our  present  systems  of  Prison 
Discipline."  It  was  received  with  a  degree  of 
attention  which  the  author  had  not  anticipated ; 
running  through  six  editions  in  the  course  of  a 
year ;  and  a  considerable  impulse  was  given  to 
the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  Nor  was  its 
usefulness  confined  to  England;  for  it  was 
translated  into  French,  and  circulated  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  even  found  its  way  to  India,  where 
its  perusal  occasioned  some  important  improve- 
ments in  the  jails  of  Madras.  The  work  was 
thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the 
House  of  Conimons : 

««The  question  of  our  penal  code,  as  relating 
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to  prison  abuses,  has  been  lately  brought  home 
to  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  the  country,  by  a 
work  so  full  of  profound  information,  of  such 
great  ability,  of  such  chaste  and  commanding 
eloquence,  as  to  give  that  House  and  the  country 
a  firm  assurance,  that  its  author  could  not  em« 
bark  in  any  undertaking  which  would  not  reflect 
equal  credit  on  himself,  and  on  the  subject  of  his 
labours."'  A  letter  from  W.  Wilberforce,  in 
allusion  to  it,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  author 
would  soon  come  into  Parliament  and  be  able  to 
contend  in  person,  as  well  as  by  his  pen,  for  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  friendless  and  dis- 
tressed. 

The  hope  expressed  by  the  veteran  states- 
man, in  the  letter,  just  mentianed,  was  quickly 
verified.  In  the  spring  of  1318,  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  took  place ;  and  Buxton  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  Weymouth,  at  the  ensuing 
election.  During  the  election,  which  appears  to 
have  Isusted  several  days>  the  nobility  of  his  spi- 
rit was  manifested  in  a  manneirunusual  with  po^ 
litical  aspirants.  Some  of  his  iadherents  made  a 
bitter  attack  on  his  competitor,  on  account  of 
some  conduct  With  which,  it  appears,  he  had 
been  charged  in  Spain.  Upon  being  informed 
by  one  of  his  friends,  that  the  object  of  the  attack 
was  sunk  and  depressed,  Buxton  expressed  in  a 
public  speech,  his  aversion  to  having  his  cause 
promoted  by  slander;  and  that  his  competitor, 
having  been  acquitted  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
must  be  considered  as  innocent.  Some  violent 
partisans  manifes^ng  symptoms  of  disapproba- 
tion, he  plainly  totd  them  he  would  do  what  he 
considered  an  aet  of  public  justice,  though  it 
should  offend  every  friend  he  had  in  town.  The 
result  of  the  contest  was  that  the  election  was 
carried  in  his  favour ;  and  Thomas  Powell  Bux- 
ton, then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  became,  and 
was  afterwards  continued  about  twenty  years, 
a  member  of  Parliament. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  reviewing  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  he  remarked,  in  relation 
to  the  pamphlet  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  its 
unexpected  success,  that  it  had  excited  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  on  the  subject  which  he  trusted  would 
do  much  good ;  and  hoped  that  what  had  bene- 
fitted others,  had  not  injured  him.  "I  cannot," 
says  he,  *'  render  myself  insensible  to  the  ap- 
planse  it  has  received.  In  my  heart,  however, 
I  know  that  it  is  no  work  of  mine,  but  that  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased,  in  great  mercy,  to  make 
me  one  of  his  instruments  in  this  work.  Lord, 
I  intreat  thee,  in  this  and  in  all  things,  to  purify 
my  motives,  and  to  enable  me  to  act  as  unto 
thee  and  not  unto  man.  O  guard  my  heart  from 
the  delusions  of  vanity.'* 

As  he  was  now  placed  in  the  responsible 
position  of  a  legislator,  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  change  of  positio^i,  that  his 
friends  and  himself  should  feel  considerable 
anxiety  on  account, of  the  duties  and  exposure  of 


his  new  situation.  The  following,  is  extracted 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  this  occasioa 
by  his  brother-in-law,  J.  J.  Gumey. 

»( It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  so  extended  a 
field  of  action  will  require  at  thy  hands  inoreased 
watchfulness  and  great  fiddly;  but  I  am  sure 
thy  judgment  is  too  sound,  aQd  thy  heart  too 
much  alive  to  the  dictates  of  plain  truth,  ever  to 
allow  thee  to  be  puffed  up  for  those  things  in 
which  thou  hast  indeed  a  stewardshipt  but  no 
fee.  Let  the  five  talents  become  ten,  aud  the  tea 
twenty,  and  let  them  be  rendered  up  at  last  from 
hands'  pure  and  unde^led,  to  Him  from  whom 
they  came. 

«« Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
morals  than  the  great  man  in  talents,  who  is  the 
litde  child  in  religion.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  a  po-. 
Ittioal  course,  I  have  only  two  things  on  my 
mind ;  I  believe  that  one  g^reat  object  taken  up 
upon  safe,  sound  and  religious  grounds,  and 
pursned  with  unaba^ing  ^nd  unabatable  vigour,  js 
a  much  better  thing  for  a  man  of  talents,  who  is 
willing  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  world,  than 
many  objects  pursued  without  accuracy,  without 
perseverance,  aAd  without  effect.    Thou  wilt, 
of  course,  be  considered  by  every  body  as  the 
representative  of  the  prison  cause.     To  that 
thou  art  pledged.     But  in  itself  it  will  not  afford 
thee  sufficient  scope.    I  fully  believe  that  thy 
chief  aim  cannot  be  directed  to  any  object  so 
worthy  of  all  thy  efforts  as  the  amelioration  of 
our  criminal  code.  ...  I  may  shortly  express 
my  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  work  going  on 
in  the  world;  that  the.  human  mind  under  the 
safeguard  of  religious  education  is  advancing  to 
the  shaking  off  of  so  many  of  its  trammels,  and 
so  many  of  its  prejudices;  that  society  is  at  pre* 
sent  in  a  state  of  much  corruption  ;  but  that  if 
this  work  goes  on,  generation  after  generation 
will  become  more   enlightened,  more  virtuous 
and  more  happy ;  that  the  liberty  of  truth  wil| 
prevail  over  every  obstruction.     I  consider  this 
progress*  of  the  human  mind  perfectly  safe,  as 
long  as  it  takes  its  spring  from  the  unchangeable 
and  most  reasonable  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.     I  am  sure  that  these  principles  must 
ever  prevent,  in  those  on  whom  they  act,  any 
steps  towards  wicked  innovation  and  licentious 
chatige.    But  let  us  not  a<}mit  any  check  to  the 
progress  of  true  light,  whether  moral,  political  or 
religious :  and  let  us  take  especial  care  to  avoid 
the  spirit  which  bears  the  worst  things  with 
endless  apathy,  because  they  are  old ;  and  with 
which  reason,  and  even  humanity,  are  nothingt 
and  the  authority  of  creatures  as  fallible  as  our- 
selves, everything." 

That  he  seriously  felt  the  weight  and  respon« 
sibility  of  his  new  position,  is  evident  from  the 
notice  of  the  subject  contained  in  his  diary. 

"  Now  that  I  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  \ 
feel  earnest  for  the  honest,  diligent  and  concien- 
tious  discharge  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken. 
My  prayer  is.  [or  the  guidjiiice  of  jGrQd*«  holy 
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Spirit,  that  free  from  views  of  gain  or  popularity ; 
that  careless  of  all  things  but  fidelity  to  my  trust, 
I  may  be  enabled  to  do  some  good  to  my  country, 
and  something  for  mankind,  especially  in  their 
more  important  concerns.  I  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  situation  and  its  many  temptations. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  vast  good  which 
one  individual  may  do»  May  God  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  which  may  attend  roe ;  keep  me 
from  the  power  of  persona]  motives,  from  interest 
or  passion,  or  prejudice,  or  ambition,  and  so  en- 
lai^  my  heart  to  feel  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  guilty  and  the  ig- 
norant, that  I  may  never  turn  my  face  from  any 
poor  man ;  and  so  enlighten  my  understanding 
that  I  may  be  a  capable  and  resolute  champion 
for  those  who  want  and  deserve  a  friend*" 

[To  be  continued.] 
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(CoDtlQued  from  page  778.) 

A  religious  regard  to  the  principle  of  light  and 
truth,  God^s  witness  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  ever  produces  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
as  well  to  society  in  general,  as  to  every  one  in 
particular.  ^  This  would  introduce  universal 
love,  peace,  and  concord,  among  mankind.  This 
would  sweeten  the  bitter  spirit,  mollify  and 
assuage  the  fierce  and  violent  dispositions  of 
men,  mutually  endear  relations  and  friends,  and 
bring  all  into  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  fruits  whereof,  the  apostle  de- 
clareth,  are  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  pharity.  We  do  therefore  most 
earnestly  recommend  a  strict  attention  to  this 
holy  and  divine  principle^  to  Friends  every  where, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation,     1736.  P.  E. 

Let  none  be  ashamed  of  the  tendering  power 
of  the  Lord,  but  yield  to  the  operation  of  his 
Word,  which  is  as  a  fire  to  burn  up,  and  as  a 
hammer  to  break  in  pieces.  It  was  by  this  that 
^  our  ancients  became  a  bright  and  shining  people. 
The  Lord  himself  hath  declared  his  approbation 
of  an  humble  and  contrite  state  and  condition  of 
soul ;  so  that  none  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
«*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  is  my  footstool:  where  is  the 
house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest?  For  all  those  things  hath  mine 
hand  made,  and  all  those  things  have  been,  saith 
the  Lord  :  but  to  this  man  will,  I  look,  even  to 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word."*  And  the  royal  pro- 
phet says,  *'  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God, 
thou  will  not  despise."t     1739.  P.  E. 

Beware  of  that  wisdom  which  desoendeth  not 
from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  and  puffeth 
up  the  mind ;  but  be  ye,  like  our  great  pattern 
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the  Lord  Jesus,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  not 
seeking  your  own  glory,  but  the  honour  of  Him 
that  bath  called  you.  Be  ready  to  every  good 
office  of  love,  even  to  the  least  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, and  He  will  esteem  ft  as  done  to  Himself: 
delight  to  encourage  those  who  are  honest  and 
sincere  in  heart,  and  to  strengthen  the  feeble- 
minded under  their  trials  and  conflicts ;  so  shall 
ye  become  as  nursing-fathers  and  nursing-motherB 
in  the  ehurch  of  God,  and  be  qualified  with 
wisdom  fVom  above  to  administer  suitably  to  the 
conditions  of  others,  to  the  comforting  of  their 
souls,  that  they  may  have  cause  to  bless  the 
Lord  on  your  behalf.  And,  dear  friends,  under 
a  consideration  of  the  subde  and  continual 
assaults  of  the  enemy  of  our  souls,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  whatever 
your  advancement  in  the  work  of  religion,  or 
your  services  in  the  church,  may  have  been,  you 
have  still  as  great  need  as  ever  to  dwell  in  an 
humble  state  of  watchfulness.  Some,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  favoured  with  the  influence  of  his 
love,  while  their  hearts  remained  low  and  hum- 
ble in  his  sight,  have,  by  giving  way  to  the 
subtle  temptations  of  the  enemy,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  enlargement  and  freedom  of 
spirit,  become  exalted  in  their  minds,  gradually 
declined  from  their  first  love,  and  from  that  tender 
regard  and  care  which  once  rested  upon  their 
minds  towards  God  ;  and  by  an  unguarded  con- 
duct have  lost  their  esteem  and  service  in  the 
church,  and  brought  dishonour  on  the  blessed 
truth  whiih  they  had  long  professed.  »*  Where- 
fore let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."*     1743.  P.  E. 

And,  dear  friends,  our  advice  and  exhortation 
is,  that  all  masters  of  families,  parents,  guardians 
and  tutors  of  children,  would  frequendy  put  in 
practice  the  calling  together  of  their  children  and 
household,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  their  fami- 
lies ;  that,  receiving  wisdom  and  counsel  from 
Him,  they  may  be  enabled  seasonably  to  exhort 
and  encourage  them  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  exercise  themselves  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  observing  the  duties  and  pre- 
cepts of  holy  living  therein  recommended ;  ad- 
monishing them  to  keep  to  that  plainness  and 
simplicity,  in  apparel,  speech,  and  behaviour, 
into  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  our  fore« 
fathers,  and  which  becomes  the  humble,  self- 
denying  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  1748.    P.  E. 

Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  the  Lord,  for 
the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at  home 
in  its  proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of  all  un* 
profitable  association  and  converse,  whether 
amongst  those  of  our  own,  or  other  professions* 
Much  hurt  may  accrue  to  the  religious  mind  by- 
long  and  requent  conversation  on  temporal  mat- 
ters, especially  by  interesting  ourselves  too  much 
in  them ;  for  there  is  a  leaven  therein,  which, 
being  suflered  to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benombs 

•lCor.x.l3« 
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the  soul,  and  prevents  its  frequent  ascendiogs  in 
living  aispirations  towards  the  Fountain  of  eternal 
life.     1770.?.  E. 

^^This,**  said  our  Redeemer  when  personally 
on  earih,  **ts  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."*  But  this,  friends,  is  no  trivial 
nor  momeutary  acquirement.  Many  of  you 
know  that  it  must  be  waited  for  in  singleness  of 
heart;  and  that  the  important  pursuit  of  this 
heavenly  knowledge  should  regulate  the  tenour 
of  our  lives.  Where,  then,  ju^  ye,  would  any 
find  leisure  for  those  amusements,  in  which  some 
in  profession  with  us,  are  reported  to  waste  much 
of  their  time?  This  meeting  has  repeatedly 
testified  against  vain  sports,  and  places  of  diver- 
sion, as  so  many  allurements  tending  to  draw  the 
mind  from  its  watch,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  further 
temptation.  The  best  recreation  of  a- Christian 
is  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  his  chief  delight  to 
promote  the  knowledge,  and  to  exalt  the  ^lory, 
of  his  heavenly  Master :  and  this  is  most  effec* 
tualty  done,  under  his  holy  influence,  by  a  life 
of  faith,  purity,  and  general  benevolence.  False 
principles,  too,  as  well  as  wrong  practices,  may 
have  their  advocates  for  a  time ;  but  the  unspot- 
ted lives  of  the  faithful  remain  to  be  their  best 
refutation.  Let  none  Uien  start  aside  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  or  be  too  much  dismay- 
ed because  of  the  Utile  progress  they  seem  to 
themselves  to  make  in  the  way  of  holiness ;  but, 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  who  giveth  power  to  the 
fainty  let  us  all  press  after  ability  to  comply  with 
the  apostolic  advice,  ^  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner 
of  conversation."t    1799.  P.  E. 

Dear  friends,  we  beseech  you  to  consider  the 
holy  gradation  of  righteousness,  peace  and  joy; 
and  to  mark  that  the  first  step  is  that  most  com- 
prehensive attainment,  righteousness.— ^Righte- 
ousness is  immutable  justice.  It  leaves  no  duty 
unfulfilled.  Man  has  his  full  share- of  love  from 
man;  and  God,  his  due  reverence,  adoration, 
and  praise.  Peace  then  flows  as  a  river,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  completes  the  gracious 
purpose  of  Christian  redemption.  **  Happy  is 
that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  happy 
is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord."{  As 
the  vigorous  tree  brings  forth  its  fruit  in  its  sea- 
son, so  if  any  man  grow  in  the  Truth,  he  will 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Truth,  even  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  sO'  well  described  by  the  apostle  to  t|j|e 
Galatian  oonverts.1l  And  what  obstructs  this 
growth  in  any  ?  We  reply.  The  love  of  ease  : 
the  dread  of  conflict.  But  as  winter  and  storms 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  outward  creation, 
so  tribulation  and  conflict  improve  the  Christian. 
They  have  their  appropriate  and  appointed  end, 
in  the  work  of  sanctification ;  they  arise  not  out 
of  the  dust,  but  are  sent  or  permitted  in  the  pro- 
per seasons  ;  and  whoevet  seeks  to  escape  with- 


*  John  zvii.  3. 
1 1  Peter  i.  15. 


I  P«.  cxUv.  15, 
n  Gal.  v.  22. 


out  his  share,  rejects  the  very  means  of  his  ad- 
vancement, and  scarcely  can  hope  to  attain  his 
due  **  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ:*'*  a  state  of  which  the  same  apostle 
speaks,  as  attainable  by  all.     1806.  P.  E. 


Abridged  from  th«  Cbuich  of  England  Qoarterlj  Rnrielr. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 

By  W^  T.  BaoDERip,  Esq,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page  776.) 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Broderip's  work 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  animals,  wild, 
tame,  authenticated,  and  fabulous :  the  social  dog, 
the  selfish  cat,  the  jibing  ape  and  shattering 
monkey,  the  old  ^orld  jockoes  void  of  tails,  and 
the  new  world  jockoes  having  the  caudal  appen- 
dage. To  these  is  added  a  remarkably  amusing 
and  complete  chapter  upon  the  gende  yet  ma- 
jestic, the  crafty  yet  philosophical,  elephant. 

The  real  dog-fancier — ^by  which  term  we 
mean  the  real  protector  of  that  animal-^will  be 
delighted  with  the  pages  given  to  the  origin, 
habitB,  ability,  in  short,  complete  history,  of  the 
dog  in  all  its  varieties,  from,  the  lord  of  them  all 
down  to  the  turnspit.  Into  thi?  we  cannot  enter ; 
we  only  notice  it  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  want  to  be  guided  to  where  full  knowledge 
on  these  points  may  be  gained ;  and  we  confine 
ourselves  to  stating  that  Mr.  Broderip  satisfac- 
torily proves  the  wolf  to  be  the  race  from  which 
the  very  curs,  even  the  French  roquet,  may 
claim  a  descent  of  nobility.  Of  the  instinct  or 
reason  of  this  useful  and  affectionate  animal, 
many  amusing  anecdotes  are  given :  perhaps  the 
best  is  one  lK>rrowed  from  Bewick,  and  which 
we  cite  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The 
dog,  which  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  was  left  in 
December,  1784,  by  a  smuggling  vessel,  near 
Boomer,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland: — 

'•Finding  himself  deserted,  he  began  to  worry 
sheep,  and  did  so  much  damage  that  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  country  within  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles.  We  are  assured  that  when  he 
caught  a  sheep  he  bit  a  hole  in  its  right  side,  and  • 
after  eating  the  tallow  about  the  kidneys,  left  it ; 
Several  of  them  thus  lacerated  were  found  alive 
by  the  shepherds,  and,  being  taken  proper  care 
of,  some  of  them  recovered  and  afterwards  had 
lambs.  From  his  delicacy  in  this  respect,  the 
destruction  he  made  may  in  some  measure  be 
conceived ;  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fat  of 
one  sheep  in  a  day  would  not  satisfy  his  hunger. 
The  farmers  were  so  much  alarmed  by  his 
depredations,  that  various  means  were  used  for 
his  destruction;  they  frequently  pursued  him 
with  hounds,  greyhounds,  ^c. ;  but  when  the 
dogs  came  up  with  him  he  laid  down  on  his 
back,  as  if  supplicating  for  mercy,  and  in  this 
position  they  never  hurt  him ;  he,  therefore,  lay 
quiedy  taking  his  rest  till  the  hunters  approached, 
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whea  he  made  off  without  being  followed  by  (he 
hounds,  till  they  were  again  excited  to  the  pur- 
suit, which  alwaya  terminated  unsuQcessfully. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  one  day  pur- 
sued frotn  Howick  to  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
distance,  but  returned  thither  and  killed  sheep 
the  same  evening.  His  constant  residence 
during  ihe  day  was  upon  a  rock  on  ihe  Neuglfet 
HiH,  qear  Howick,  where  he  had  a  view  of  four 
toads  that  approached  it;  and  in  March,  1786^ 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  was  at  last  shot 
there, 

"  Now,  (says  Mr.  Broderip>)  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ruse  whereby  he  regularly  saved  himself 
from  his  pursuers,  this  was  very  like  communing 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  result,  taking  up  the  best 
possible  position  for  his  security  under  existing 
circumstances-^a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
baffle  his  enemies  for  upwards  ojf  a  year.  What 
is  tliis,  if  it  be  not  reason  T* 

At  all  events,  this  instinct,  which  never  de- 
ceives an  animalyia  very  like  that  human  reason 
Vrhich  man  exercises  so  often  only  for  the  fur- 
thering of  his  earthly  interests. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  instinct  and  memory 
or  experience  of  dogs  are  seldom  exercised  but 
for  their  advantage.  A  few  years  ago  we  pos- 
sessed a  greyhound  which  was  an  unequalled 
courser,  but  which  was  disqualified  for  any  and 
all  coursing  meetings  from,  her  inveterate  habits 
of  poaching.  $he  would  escape  from  the  kennel, 
repair  to  the  best  coursing  ground,  start  a  hare, 
kill  it,  and  afler  devouring  what  she  chose  of  it, 
bury  the  rest,  and  repair  to  her  well-secreted 
treasure  when  opportunity  offered  or  appetite 
impelled.  No  punishment  could  break  her  of 
this  illegal  habit ;  and,  what  was  worse,  no  grey- 
]iound  was  ever  bOupled  to  run  with  her,  to 
which  she  did  not  communicate  some  of  her 
wild  propensities  and  amusing  cunnings 

Dogs,  again,,  will  be  self-denying,  or  may  be 
taught  to  be.  Captain  Leon  Jablonski,  lately 
possessed  a  favourite  dog  called  Oscar.  Under 
whatever  degree  of  hunger  Oscar  might  be  la- 
bouring he  would  accept  no  foo^^  however  in- 
"^iting,  that  w:a6  offered  him  in  the  name  of  a 
Russian.  The  dog's  eyes  would  sparkle  at  the 
sight  of  the  Barmecidal  banquet ;  biit  if  it  were 
presented  to  him  with  the  words,  «*  Take  it  from 
a  Russian,**  Oscar  would  sigh  and  turn  away ; 
it  might  be  pressed  upon  him,  but  the  hungry 
dog  would  still  gravely  but  pertinaciously  refuse, 
till  the  words,  without  any  encouraging  change 
in  the  tone  of  voice,  «*T^ke  it  from  a  Pole," 
would  restore  Oscar  to  good  humour,  and  he 
would  fall  to  with  alacrity  at  so  acceptable  a 
bidding. 

In  the  chapter  on  dogs,  Mr.  Broderip  could 
not  well  avoid  a  notice  on  the  subject  qf  hydro- 
phobia. Into  this  he  enters  with  brevity  and 
6kill,  showing  how  it  arises,  how  it  may  be  de- 
tected, and  how  it  may  be  suspected  where  it 
does  not  exist    Happily  it  is  a  rare  db^ase*- 


more  rare,  perhaps,  than  is  commonly  sus- 
pected— seeing  that  it  is  not  a  spontaneous,  not 
a  self-originating  malady ;  it  must  be  eomnnini- 
eated ;  and  no  dog  can  possibly  have  the  disease 
without  his  baring  been  bitten  by.  another  dog. 
Hot  weather,  close  confinement,  and  no  water, 
are  considered  sure  impelling  causes ;  these  tnay 
render  a  dog  savage  and  dangerpus,  but  they 
ca,nnot,  of  themselves,  produce  hydrophobia.  In 
Egypt,  where  dogs  most  abound — where  ther 
are  thoroughly  neglected,  cruelly  ill*treatea, 
suffer  from  heat  and  want,  and  never  have  food 
or  water  but  what  they  procure  for  themselves — 
in  Egypt  hydrophobia  is  entirely  unknown. 

To  Egypt  and  its  vicinities  Mr.  Broderip  as- 
signs the  faiQily  cradle  of  our  domesticatea  ac* 
quaintance,  the  cat,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  reason ;  our  very  tabbies  have  Nubian  blood 
in  them.  In  ancient  Mizraim,  and,  indekl,  in 
modern  Egypt,  a  great  distinction,  of  treatment 
was  experienced  by  the  canine  and  the  felima 
races ;  the  former  always  was  and  still  remains 
an  unclean  animal*— almost  as  impure  as  that 
'*  father  of  dirt,"  the  hog.  But,  m  the  olden 
time  especially,  E^ypt  was  the  paradise  of  puss ; 
and  when  a  cat  died  in  a  house  the  entire  house- 
hold put  themselves  into  mourni;ig<  and  showed 
their  sorrow  at  the  catastrophe  by  shaving  their 
eyebrows! 

**  The  animal  mechanism  of  this  lion  of  the 
mice  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  that  the 
creature  has  to  do.  The  apparatus  b^  which 
the  claws  are  retracted  and  sheathed  within  the 
folds  of  the  integuments,  so  that  they  may  be 
unworn  by  ordinary  progression  and  always 
ready  for  use,  is  a  most  beautiful  consentaneous 
arrangement  of  bone,  elastic  ligament  and  tendon. 
*  *  *  Her  movable  spine  enables  her  to  turn  in 
an  almost  inconceivably  small  compass;  and, 
with  the  powerful  muscle  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities and  her  clutching  clawS|  she  is  up  a 
tree  in  an  instant.  *  *  *  A  kitten,  three  parts 
grown,  is  very  much  given  to  the  pastime  of 
tormenting  mice  ere  they  kill.  The  mouse,  in 
its  paroxysm  of  terror,  leaps  aloft:  the  cat  se- 
cures the.  victim  with  a  bound.  She  then  re- 
mains quite  quiet,  giving  the  panting  trembler 
time  to  recover,  and  presently  the  poor  mouse 
attempts  to  steal  ofi*  gently.  She  suffers  him  to 
go  on — ^he  quickens  his  pace— he  is  near  the 
door--^you  feel  almost  certain  that  he  is  sale : 
bounce  she  pitches  on  the  wretch  and  has  him 
secure.  *  *  *  Sometimes  a  cat  with  kittens  will 
slightly  cripple  two  or  three  young  rats  which 
she  keeps  under  surveillance,  occasionally  turn* 
ing  out  one  for  the  sport  and  practice  of  herself 
and  family.  But  a  cat  knows  better  than  to 
pursue  this  system  with  a  bird  which  she  has 
knocked  down  with  a  coup  de  paite;  no : .  she 
kills  the  winged  prey  at  once." 

In  attempt  to  escape,  and  in  ardour  of  pur- 
suit, death  sometimes  falls  upon  both  the  fleer 
and  the  follower.    A  year  or  two  ago,  on  re- 
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inff  a  pottion  of  wainscoting  at  <*The  Chan- 
>nr''— the  then' reaidenoe  of  Mr.  John  Bow- 


moTii 
cellora^ 

ver  NichoUa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at 
Hammersmith— the  skeletons  of  a  rat  and  a  cat 
were  discoTcred.  The  rat  was  a  short  way  in 
advance  of  the  cat,  and  both  had  reached  an  ex- 
tremity at  which  neither  could  go  further  nor 
turn  back.  The  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the 
cat  would  seem  to  imply  that  she  had  tried  to 
avail  henrelf  of  its  flexibility,  but  in  vain;  the 
intended  victim  and  the  destroyer  died  a  sl6w 
and  hideous  death  in  the  snare  into  which  the 
one  had  been  driven  and  the  other  had  fallen, 
The  skeleton  of  poor  puss  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Qriffiths,  the  ireU>known  Buigeon,  of 
Mantagne  House,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  Broderip  quotes  various  authorities  to 
show  or  to  disprove  that  the  wild  and  the  tame 
cat  are  of  common  origin,  and  that  they  are,  in 
&ct,  one  and  the  same  animal.  The  best  argu- 
ments  against  the  theory  arb  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  actual  differences  which 
exist  in  the  two,  which  are  fully  detailed,  and 
which  many  will  deem  conclusive.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  a  so-called  wild  cat  is 
nothing  more  than  the  domesticated  cat,  which 
has,  like  t  prodigal,  chosen  to  run  so.  We 
have  seen  many  such  on  Goldsborough  Moor,  in 
Torkshire,  among  the  covers  of  which  rabbits 
abound,  and  there  is  good  living  for  a  cat  of 
loose  habits.  But  the  real  wild  cats  which  yve 
have  seen  in  the  woods  about  Alnwick  Castle, 
in  Northumberland,  and  in  the  covers  adjacent 
to  Dunkeld,  near  Perth,  as  also  in  those  of  BJair 
Atholl  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  have  much 
inore  of  the  actual  tiger  in  them.  The. genuine 
wild  cat, like  those  we  have  seen,  is  a  very  for- 
midable animal — daring,  ferocious,  and  of  .great 
strength.  It  springs  like  a  tiger  fW»m  covert  and 
win  face  a  man,  who,  however,'  with  a  good 
stick  may  easily  master  them.  But  a  child,  op* 
posite  so  hungry  and  so  predatory  an  opponent, 
would  have  no  chance :  for  our  own  parts*  we 
always  considered  it  discreet  couraee  to  giv^  this 
formidable  animal  a  wide  berth  when  we  found 
it  not  determined  to  do  the  same  by  ourselves. 
If  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion  took  to  his  heek,  as 
Thierry  affirms  he  did,  when  threatened  by  a 
Sicilian  bumpkin,  a  prudent,  unarmed  man,  in 
these  nnchivalrous  times,  may  decline  to  contest 
Ipossession  of  a  forest  path  with  an  undoubted 
wild  eat,  without  losing  his  honour  in  his 
Anxiety  to  preserve  his  skin. 

(To  be  Mknttnaedj 


It  is  a  sign  that  we  are  not  wliolly  lost  in  the 
tvill  of  Grod,  when  we  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  words  which  imply  election  or  choice  ] 
tuch  as,  I  want  this,  or  I  want  that ;  I  hope,  it 
will  be  so  and  so,  or  I  hope  it  will  be  other- 
wise. When  oa^  wilb  are  lost  in  the  will  of 
God,  all  our  apecific  choices  and  preferences 


are  merged  in  God's  preference  and  choice* 
The  soul  truly  loves  the  arrangements  of  God, 
whatever  they  may  be*  In  regard  to  whatever 
is  now,  and  whatever  shall  be  hereafter,  its 
langui^e  is,  **  Thy  will  be  done.''— I/jpAoM. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  young 
minister,  being  found  among  the  MSB.  of  a  valuable 
Friend,  who  lived  during  the.  last  century,  it  is  now 
offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Beview,  under  an  ap* 
prehensM>n  that  the  honest  simplwity  and  plaia 
dealing  by  which  it  is  marked,  may  render  it  ao« 
oeptable  and  instructive  at  the  present  day. 

A  FEW  HINTS  TO  A  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

One  who  was.  a  patient  hearer  of  thee  at 
Grosswicks,  desires  thy  patient  reading  of  a  few 
admonitions,  intended  solely  for  thy  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  sent  privatdy  and  without  a 
name,  that  the  matter  only  may  be  considered* 
He  would  no.t  take  ihe  pains  to  offer  any  advice, 
if  he  did  not  believe,  thou  art  not  yet  gone  so 
far  into  the  ruinous  snare  of  self  opinion,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  instruction  and  help. 

A  great  apostle  tells  us  that  be  preached  not 
himself,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his 
concern  that  the  minda  of  his  auditors  shonld  be 
turned  on  that  one  object  Now  how  is  that 
possible  if  a  minister  is  so  fond  of  the  letter  I,  as 
to  use  it  in  almost  all  his  sentences  ?  Does  not 
this  look  as  if  hb  aimed  at  convincing  the  people, 
that  he  thought  himself  of  mighty  importance  ! 
This  youthful  folly  should  be .  corrected,  and 
then  it  may  be  morq  likely  thy  labours  may  be 
**  to  tlie  honour  of  the  cause  of  religion"  than  at 
present. 

A  multitude  of  words  serve  to  amuse  people ; 
and  whether  there  is  intelligence  in  them  or  not^ 
it  is  poesfble  some  may  be  weak  enough  to  ap- 
plana ;  but  if  a  young  minister  is  truly  honest, 
and  willing  when  he  has  exercised  his  gift,  to 
come  to  Uie  judgment  seat  in  himself,  instead  of 
desiring  to  float  away  with  his  own  approbation, 
or  the  shouts  of  the  giddy,  how  great  must  be 
his  humiliation  to  find  that  he  hath,  in  a  business 
of  such  importance,  used  many  idle  words,  many 
capable  of  hurtful  constructions,  and  many,  that 
instead  of  enlivening  a  subject,  only  confuse  and 
darken  it  Here  is  the  right  school  for,  htm  to 
gr6w  wiser,  by  correcting  his  own  errors,  but 
alas !  how  few,  who  take  pains  to  preach  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  cross  to  others, 
are  willing  to  abide  enough  under  it  themselves, 
and  yet  we  have  a  few  examples  that  it  is  attain- 
able, aiid  the  words  of  such  may  indeed  be  fidj 
compared  to  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver, 
well  chosen,  clearly  instructive  and  weighty. 

The  writer  had  some  thoughts  of  expressing 
something  concerning  the  different  sorts  of  meet* 
ings  among  us,  and  me  subordination  of  giAs  in 
a  well  ordered  family ;  but  he  has  no  desire  to 
discourage  unnecessajrily,  nor  to  limit  the  ope<^ 
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rations  of  that  spirit  which  Bloweth  where  it 
listeth — y^t  order  and  decency  are  beautifQl  and 
informing  to  others.  May  the  light  of  truth 
which  thou  hast  measurably  received,  be  duly 
attended  to,  in  the  regulation  of  thy  own  me^ 
yard,  and  then  the  Cross  will  be  kept  to,  in 
preaching,  and  in  meetings  of  business  and  all 
other  things.  The  rashness  of  the  wiU  and 
wrath  of  the  creature,  will  be  truly  subjected, 
and  an  evident  fear  will  prevail,  least  thbu  should 
make  zeal  or  the  appearance  of  it  for  thyself,  and 
then  [there  will  be]  no  daring  to  introduce  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  disputation,  and  insisting  on 
them.  If  thou  canst  read  and  understand,  these 
simple  observadons  may  not  be  quite  us^ess--- 
Faithful  are  the  woulids  of  a  friend, 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW, 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  2,  1848. 


The  £ditor  willingly  avails  himself  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Zoological  Recreations,  which  appear 
in  this  and  the  preceding  number,  to  solicit  anew 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  particularly  those  in 
the  country  f  to  a  subject  which  has  already  obtained 
a  place  in  this  Review. 

In  our  second  number  we  inserted  a  communi- 
cation from  a  valued  correspondent,  which  included 
an  estimate  of  the  services  rendered  by  a  single 
pair  of  birds,  of  a  very  small  species,  in  the  de- 
struction of  insects.  The  injury  suffered  by  our 
orchards  and  fruit  trees  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
our  gardens  and  fields,  is  a  well  known  subject  of 
complaint.  But  we  do  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
flect how  far  we  are  ourselves  the  authors  of  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

It  seems  that  formerly  there  was  a  season  of  the 
year*  when  kings  were  accustomed  to  go  forth  to 
war.  So  in  our  day  there  is  a  season  of  the  year 
when  sportsmen  go  forth  to  depopulate  our  fields 
and  woods  of  their  Innocent  and  valuable  tenantry 
of  the  feathered  race.  This  season  of  the  year  is 
now  at  hand.  We  would  earnestly  solicit  our 
readers  pf  either  sex  to  use  their  influence,  and  that 
influence  may  be  used  by  those, who  never  handle 
a  gun,  to  check  the  passion  for  this  cruel  sport. 

A  little  observation  and  reflection  must  satisfy 
us,  that  the  feathered  race  are  the  instruments 
provided  by  creative  Wisdom,  to  keep  down  the 
numerous  tribes  of  insects  and  worms  which  prey 
upon  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  was  formerly, 
in  England,  a  heavy  penalty  by  law  for  the  de- 
struction of  cats,  the  keepers  of  the  king's  granary  J 
and  we  are  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  our  wanton 
destruction  of  the  keepers  or  guardians  of  our  gra- 
naries and  fruiteries.    The  feathered  race  compose 

*See  3  Sam.  xi,  ^,.iuQd  1  Kings  xx.  22,  26. 


an  essential  part  of  the  iystem  of  nature,  and  their 
destruction  breaks  the  order  ahd  harmony  of  crea* 
tion.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  laws,  if  properly 
executed,  would  afford  protection  to  these  innocent 
creatures;  and  what  penal  law  cannot  accomplish, 
ought  to  be  effected  by  considerations  of  interest 
and  humanity;  If  the  depredations  of  sportsmen 
should  annihilate  any  of  the  races  of  birds,  now 
become  so  scarce,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
consequence  to  ourselves.  The  laws  of  society 
may  be  sometime^  evaded,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
are  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  they  are 
fixed  and  immutable  as  nature  itself,  and  can  never 
be  infringed  with  impunity. 

In  the  forty-first  number  of  this  Review,  notice 
was  given  of  the  liberation,  by  the  proper  meetings^ 
of  our  friend  Susan  Rowland,  of  New  Bedford,  to 
pay  an  extensive  religious  visit  to  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  some  parts  of  the  European  continent.  We  are 
now  informed  that  she  sailed  in  the  steamer  Europa, 
from  Boston,  on  the  dth  ult.  She  is  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  George  Howland,  who  has  a  cer« 
tificate  to  accompany  her  through  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  her  contemplated  journey.  They  were 
accompanied  to  tha steamer  by  ^  large  number  of 
their  friends,  and  the  parting  was  a  very  solenm 
one. 

As  two  more  numbers  will  close  the  first  volume 
of  Friends'  Review,  the  Publisher  would  earnestly 
invite  the  altentlon  of  his  agents  and  friends  gener- 
ally, to  the  necessity  of  renewed  efforts  to  increase 
our  subscription  list.  On  the  opening  of  the  second 
volume,  we  hope  to  find  every  old  subscriber»  and 
many  new  ones,  on  our  books.  We  are  aware  that 
in  some  neighbourhoods,  almost  every  Friend  re* 
ceives  the  Review,  yet  in  many  others,  but  few 
are  taken,  and  in  some  none  at  all.  This  we  regret ; 
because  we  believe  the  Review  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Society,  and  we 
are  desirous  to  see  it  introduced  into  every  family 
of  Friends  on  ^his  continent,  and  into  as  many 
others  as  possible.  For  the  desired  increase  of 
subscribers,  we  must  rely  upon  the  kindness  and 
industry  of  our  agents;  to  whom  this  opportunity 
is  embraced,  to  tender  our  sincere  acknowledge- 
ments. Agents  and  subscribers  generally,  wiU 
please  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
the  eond  ition  of  paym  ent  in  advance.   > 

Now,  when  near  the  close  of  our  first  volume,  it 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  glance  over  our  list  of 
subscribers:  but  we  need  many  more— we  want 
it  at  least  doubled,  in  the  coming  year.  We  cal} 
upon  every  friend  of  the  paper-^by  no  means  con* 
fining  it  to  our  agents — to  give  us  his  influence  in 
bringing  about  this  dewrable  result. 
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New  sabsorflbers  ean  Btill  be  fiirqished  with  the 
first  Tolutne ;  and  we  trust  many  of  these  will 
place  such  estimation  on  the  value  of  this  periodi- 
cal, as  will  induce  the  desire  to  have  the  work 
complete. 

Married,— At  Friends*  meeting  house,  at  Corn- 
wall, Orange  county,  N  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  Eighth  mo., 
Danixl  Williams,  of  Westgrove,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  to  Ltdia  R.  RipKit^  daughter  of  King 
Rider,  of  Coniwall. 

Died,— On  the  24th  of  Seventh  month,  1848, 
after  a  Jingering  illness,  Hamnah,  wife  of  J.  B. 
Remington,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Pim,  of  Chester  county,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age. 

,  Suddenly^  on  First-day  evening,  13th  of 

Seventh  month,  of  apoplexy,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 
age,  Abigail  Uallidat  ;  a  member  of  the  South- 
em  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  at  his  resi« 

dence,  within  the  limits  of  Hector  Monthly  Meet* 
ing,  New  York,  Obadiah  Williams,  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age. 

His  disease,  which  was  dropsy  of  the  chest,  was 
cause  of  much  suffering  to  him  for  several  weeks, 
but  a  short  time  before  his  close,  his  emphatic  Ian- 
ffuage  was  "  rejoice,  rejoice,^'  and  for  the>  last  half 
hour  of  his  life,  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  his 
countenance,  evinced  his  mind  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  and  excited  in  those  around  his 
dying  bed,  the  sweet  hope  and  trust  that  he  had 
passed  away  to  the  blissful  abode  of  the  righteous. 

ELIZABETH  CEAFT. 

As  the  lives  of  the  righteous  are  worthy  to  ^be 
had  in  remembrance,  and  may  tend  to  the  encour- 
agement and  confirmation  of  those  who  are  still 
prolAtioners  in  this  miliiant  state,  it  seems  right  to 
nold  up  to  view  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
character  of  our  belovea  friend,  Elizabeth  Craft,  a 
notice  of  whose  death  appeared  in 'a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Review."  To  her.  we  belieye,  the  scrip- 
ture declaration  is  applicable — *'  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit^  that  they  may  rest  from  tnair 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.''  In  early 
life  she  manifested  an  aspiring  mind,  and  was  at- 
tached  to  many  of  those  gratifications  which  allure 
the  minds  of  unthinking  vouth ;  but  yielding  to  the 
tendering  visitations  of  divine  love,  she  was 
brought  under  the  renovating  power  of  the  cross  of 
Chrii^  and  became  a  humble  foUower  of  her  liord 
and  Saviour.  Submitting  herself  to  his  blessed 
teachings,  a  precious  gift  of  Gospel  ministry  was 
committed  to  her^  which  she  exercised  in  much 
sympathy  and  pnnty,  her  communications  in  that 
Ime,  both  in  our  meetings  and  on  more  select  oc- 
casions, being  ver3r  savory,  and  evidently  in  the 
authority  of  her  Divine  Master.  \n  the  several  de* 
partments  of  our  religious  Society^  and  more  es- 
pecially within  the  limits  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
religious' course,  she* had  been  a  useful  and  much 
valued  member,  her  services  and  weighty  deport- 
ment, with  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit  will  be  much 
missed.  Although  very  diffident  ana  unassuming, 
the  was  dedicated  to*  the  cause  of  Truth,  which 


she  loved,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to  serve. 
Ever  ready  to  orefer  and  give  place  to  others,  she 
was  remarkable  in  not  claiming  for  herself  any  par- 
ticular or  needless  attention.  She  was  several 
times  acceptably  engaged  in  extensive  religious 
service  abroad,  and  was  often  called  to  visit 
Prisons  and  Poor  Houses,  where  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  crime,  the  indigent,  and  the  afflicted,  were 
congregated,  for  which  benevolent  work  she  seemed 
peculiarly  fitted,  and,  in  which  she  was  often  emi- 
nently owned  by  Him  who  put  her  forth ',  entering, 
with  close  and  tender  interest,  into  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  unhappy  and  sufferuig  in- 
mates, administering  counsel  and  encouragement 
suited'to  their  states,  or  infusing  the  balm  of  sym- 
pathy into  their  bitter  cup,  which  sometimes 
touched  a  responding  chord,  even  in  the  breasts  of 
the  poor,  degraded,  or  aondemned  criminal,  still 
the  object  of  redeeming  mercy  !  Frequently  were 
these  disinterested  labours  of  love  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  rendered  instrumental  of  good  to  the 
subjects  of  them.  Her  life  and  conversation  were 
truly  circumspect,  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
clothed  with  Christian  kindness  towards  all ;  the 
fruits  thereof  shone  forth  in  her  daily  walk,  and 
adorned  the  doctrine  which  she  had  to  deliver  to 
others.  On  Fiflh-day  morning,  the  13th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  but  weighty  com- 
munication, in  her  own  meeting  at  Mount  Holly, 
•she  Bpoke  of  being  very  solemnly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  '^  working  whil»  it  is  called  to> 
day ;  for  the  night  cometh,"  &c.,  and  remftrked. 
near  the  close^  that  perhaps  this  might  be  designed 
for  herself.  That  night  she  was  seized  with  the 
sickness  which  was  the  means  of  her  release,  and 
during  the  few  remaining  days,  she  exemplified, 
under'the  pressure  of  great  suffering  and  exhaus- 
tion of  bodily  strength,  Christian  patience  and  re- 
signation; and  she  referred,  with  satisfaction,  to 
her  having  been  able  to  attend  to  a  religious  ser- 
vice, which  had  quite  recently  been  laid  upon  heri 
although  then  in  very  infirm  nealth.  At  one  time 
she  observed  that  her  sufferings  were  beyond 
description,  and  added,  "  but  what  are  my  snffer- 
ings  compared  with  those  our  Saviour  suffered ! 
He  suffered  for  us,  for  me !  ray  obW  hope  is  in  the 
merits,  the  atoning  blood,  of  a  crucified  Redeemer." 
She  exhorted  those  around  to  look  unto  Jesus^ 
"there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven,  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  It  is  not 
by  any  works  of  righteousness  that  we  have  done^ 
but  all  of  mercy,  if  ever  we  are  saved."  Once  she 
exclaimed,  "Oh!  the  Light,  the  Light,  which  has 
been  permitted !''  and  remarked  that  her  way  was 
clear ;  adding.  I  feel  an  assurance  that  I  am  ao* 
oepted'  in  the  beloved,  of  an  Mitranoe  into  that  glo- 
rious city,  *^  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor 
of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God,  and  the  I.Amb,  is  the 
Light  thereof."  At  another  time,  "  I  feel  love  for 
the  whole  human  family  "—spoke  with  energy  of 
that  glorious  place—"  the  pearl  gates— the  golden 
streets  I"  and  said  :  '•  Oh  f  if  we  are  so  happy  as 
to  meet  there,  we  shall  sing  Glory  to  God— "glory, 
glory  to  him  who  has  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  precious  blood."  Shefre* 
quenUy  said,  ^  the  Lord  Jesus  is  here— how  could 
f  have  borne  my  sufferinjES  had  not  the  everlasting 
arms  been  underneath,  around,  and  about."  Again, 
"  I  have  experienced  the  Lord  to  afflict  as  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  has  comforted  and  sustained." 
At  one  time  she  observed  she  had  thought  she  would 
not  utter  another  sigh  or  groan— >"  out  Oh !  the 
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tmffermu  which  is  necessary  to  make  ds  meet  ibr 
Hearen !  We  must  be  purified  as  gold  is  refined  " — 
often  supplicated,  "  not  my  "wiU  but  thine*  O  Lord, 
be  done !''  She  repeated  the  apostle's  expressions, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  1  faaye  kept  the  faith, 
hencefortk  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness.''  Duriiig  the  last  nisht,  she  said, 
"  the  victory  is  nearly  won,''  and  a  snort  time  be* 
fore  the  final  dose,  expressed  audibly — "  My  Lord 
tod  my  God!"  Her  refined  spirit  was  released 
from  its  earthly  tenement,  very  quietly,  about  nine 
b*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  She  was  aged 
about  70  years. 

From  Cfaamben'  Journal.' 

FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  NEW 

BRUNSWICK. 

fConeluded  from  page  780.) 

.  I  continued  mv  toilsome  journey  along  the 
alternately  flat  and  tangled,  pr  precipitous  banks 
of  tlie  river,  which,  from  being  now  swollen,  left 
me  no  beech  to  travel  on^  I  tsrossed  a  Urge 
brooks  which,  mistakmg  it  for  the  Odell,  led  me 
to  suppose  myself  but  a  very  little  way  from  the 
settlement,  (in  reality,  upwards  of  twelve  milels 
off.)  I  had  not  advanced  a  great  way  further, 
until  I  suddenly  dropped  down.  Supposing  I 
had  merely  tripped  and  fallen,  I  got  up,  and  en- 
deavored to  continue  my  march,'  but  again  stag- 
pred  and  fell.  I  got  up  a  second  time,  and 
leaning  against  s^  tree,  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
from  what  I  at  first  imagined  to  be  ti^porary 
Indisposition^  again  made  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  walk,  until  at  last  the  app;alling  fact 
forced  itself  upon  Qie»  that  I  had  really  lost  my 
strength ;  and  as  any  further  exertions  of  nay 
own  were  now  impossible,  my  case  was  indeed, 
hopeless,  unless  discovered  by  soipe  of  the  party, 
who  I  had  no  doubt  were  by  this  time  in  search 
of  me;  or,  what  certainly  did  appear  improba- 
ble, by  some  persons  going  up  the  stream  to 
himber.  Under  the  eircumatances,  I  thought  it 
beat  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  batiks  of  the 
iriiver ;  but  owing  to  my  weak  and  disabled  con- 
dition, I  could  scarcely  do  more  than  drag  my- 
self along  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  was  con- 
sequently overtaken  by  the  night  and  a  sharp 
frost.  I  ^ok  shelter  behind  the  roots  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  puUed  off  my  boots,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  out  the  water,  and  rendering  my  feet  as 
dry  as  I  could  make  ihem,  to  prevent  their  being 
frozen ;  after  which,  firom  my  feet  being  much 
swollen,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  them 
bn  again.  I  lay  down,  excessively  fatigued  and 
weak ;  yet  other  sensations  of  suffering,  both 
mental  and  physical,  kept  me,  through  another 
dreary  night  of  twelve  or  thirteen  houlv,  in  a 
state  which  some  may  possibly  conceive,  but 
which  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  describe; 
There  was  a  sharp  frost  during  the  night,  against 
which  my  light  jacket  and  trousers  were,  but  a 
poor  protection.  Qji  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
when  it  was  sufiSciently  cleari  I  discovered  that 
I  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 


bank  of  the  river.  On  etfdeaTouring  to  get  tip' 
I  was  at  first  unable,  and  found  both  my  feet  and 
hbnds  frozen ;  the  forinei^,  as  far  as.  my  ankles, 
felt  as  perfectly  hard  and  dead  as  if  composed  of 
stqne.  I  sueceeded,  however,  with  a  sood  deal 
of  painfol  exertion,  in  gaining  the  bauK  of  the 
river,  where  I  sat  as  long  as  I  was  able  with  my 
feet  in  the  water,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
extracting  the  fro8t»  The  oiled  canvara  haver* 
sack  in  which  I  carried  my  sketching-case  I  fill* 
ed  with  water,  of  which  I  drank  freely.  The 
dreadful  gnawings  of  hunger  had  by  this  time 
ratlier  subsided,  and  I  felt  inefa'ned  to  resu 
Before  leaving  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  laid  hold 
of  the  tallest  alder  Yiear,  and  drawing  it  down 
towards  me^  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  top 
and  let  it  go.  I  also  scrawled  a  few  words  on 
two  slips  of  paper,  describing  my  sitdatioii ;  and 
putting  each  into  a  piece  of  slit  stick,  threw  them 
into  the  stream.  I  next  moved  back  a  litde  way 
amongst  the  long  grass  and  alders ;  and  strivinf 
to  be  as  calm  and  collected  as  ray  sufferings  and 
weakness  would  allow,  I.  addressed  myself  to  an 
all-seeing  and  merciful  Providence,  and  en* 
deavour^ .  to  make  jny  peace  with  Him,  and 
place  myself  entirely  at  His  disposal — feeling 
assured  that  whatever  the  issue  might  be,  whether 
for  time  or  eternity,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  for 
the  best;  I  trust  I  was  not  presumptuous,  but  I 
felt  perfectly  calm  and  resigned  to  my  fate. 

I  lav  down  amongst  the  long  wet  grass,  hav« 
ing  placed  my  papers  under  my  head,  and  my 
haversack,  widi  some  water,  near  my  side.  My 
weakness  seemed  to  favoui"  the  most  extraordi- 
nary creations  of  the  brain.  I  became  smrronnd- 
ed,  especially  towaMs  evening,  with  a  distinct 
assemblage  of  grotesque  and  busy  figures,  with 
which,  could  I  have  seen  them  under  different 
circumstances,  I  should  have  been  highly  amused. 
Yet  do  I  believe  them  to  have  been  a  great  relief 
from  the  utter  loneliness  that  must  otherwise  have 
surrounded  me,  as  it  really  required  an  effort  to 
establish  the  truth  of  my  being  alone.  I  passed 
another  long  and  dreary  night;  and  from  its 
being  ratber  milder,  had  some  lilde  sleep,  although 
of  a  distressing  and  disturbed  nature,  and  not  in 
Uie  least  refreshing.  The  morning  of  the  9th 
arrived,,  and  I  could  then  with  difficulty  support 
myself  even  on  my  knees.  StilU  afler  extraordi* 
nary  exertions,  I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  and  lay  down — ^I  thought  most  likely 
never  to  rise  again.  A  violent  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach  had  now  come  on.  A  few 
mouthfuls  of  water  allayed  it,  but  brought  on 
violent  spasms  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  after 
which  I  had,  for  a  little  while,  comparative  re- 
lief. In  this  state,  gradually  growing  weaker,  I 
continued  until  the  morning  of  the  10th.  During 
the  night  it  rained  in  torrents,  which,  although 
in  some  respects  inconvenient  and  disagreeable, 
had  in  a  great  measure  drawn  the  frost  from  my 
feet  and  hands,  which,  as  well  a9  my  face,  had 
beoome  very  much  swollen. 
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In  the  cburse  of  the  morning  I  thought  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  I  raised  mj  head  a  little 
from  the  ground — all  I  could  now  accomplish — 
and  looking^  through  the  Hldera,  I  saw  a  party  of 
men  and  son^e  horses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nver,  and  scarcely  ^  hundred  yatd»  distant  from 
where  I  lay.^  My  surprise  and  joy  were  of 
course  excessive  i  yet  I  had  of  late  seen  60  many 
phantoms,  that  I  was  quite  at  a  los^  whether  to 
consider  it  a  reality  or  not.  When  at  lehgtli 
convinced,  I  discovered,  alas!  that  both  my 
strength  and  Toice  were  so  eompletely  gone  that 
I  could  neither  make  myself  seen  iior  heard. 
All  my  exertions  were  unavailing;  and  my 
horror  and  disappointment  may  be  realdily  con- 
ceived at  seeing  them  depart  again  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  thev  had  come.  I  had  now 
given  up  all  hope,  and  once  more  resigned  my- 
self to  my  apparently  inevitable  fate.  Three 
hours  had  passed,  when  I  again  thought  I  heard 
the  sound,  of  horses'  feet  on  the  bed  of  the  river. 
On  looking  np,  I  stw  they  had  returned  to  the 
same  spot.  My  efforts  to  make  myself  heard 
were  onoe  more  renewed,  and  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  producing  a  howl  so  inhuman,  as  to  be  mis- 
taken by  them  for  that  of  a  wolf  t*  but  on  looking 
ap  the  stream,  they  saw  my  handkerchief,  which 
I  had  fastened  to  the  alder,  and  knowing  me  to 
have  been  missingbefore  they  left  the  settlement, 
surmised  the  truth,  and  came'  at  once  to  ^y  as* 
sistance.  I  was  taken  into  a  cabin '^  built  at  the 
stern  of  the  tow*boat,  id  which  there  was  a  small 
stove.  They  there  made  a  bed  for  me,  and 
covered  me  with  blankets  and  rugs.  They  made 
me  a  sort  of  pap  with  bread  and  sugar,  which 
they  offered,  and  also  some  potatoes.  I  declined 
their  kind  offering,  but  begged  to  have  a  little 
tea,  which  they  gave  me,  and  l  went  to  sleep. 
The  tow-boat  had  to  continue  her  voyage  some 
distance  up  the  river  with  her  freight,  after  wliich 
^e  returned,  and  got  to  Campl^ll's  late  in  the 
afternoon,  where  I  met  with  every  kindness  and 
attention.  The  house  ef  MrJ  Campbell,  to 
which  t  was  brought,  was  but  a  very  ordinary 
k)g-house,  yet  with  all  its  sim|^e  homeliness  I 
felt  quite  comfortable,  seeing  t  was  surrounded 
with  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  ]  and  the  good 
dame  was,  from  lone  experience,  well  skilled  as 
to  the  case  she  had  to  deal  with,  at  the  same 
time  saying  mine  was  much  the  worst  she  had 
fever  had  under  her  care. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  imperfect 
aketeh  of  my  wanderings  during  the  period  of 
taore  than  five  days  and  nights,  without  either 
food,  fire,  or  shelter  fVom  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Mr  recovery  has  been  rapid ;  although 
I  at  first  suflered  a  good  deal,  both  from  the  re- 
turning  circulation  in  my  hands  and  feet,  and 
after  partaking  of  food.  I  was  in  a  few  days 
sufiiciently  well  to  be  removed  down  to  the 
mouth  of  (he  river  Tobique,  where  I  found  my 
poor  wife  anxiously  'awaiting  my  arrival.  I 
must,  in  ocmclusion,  say  that  my  wonderful 


escape  ought  at  least  to  convince  me  that  God  is 
ever  merciful  to  those  who  sincerely  put  their 
trust  in  Him. 

I  Note. — Oar  readers  may  be  informed  that  the 
►jectof  this  narrative  is  John  Grant,  who  was 
engaged  on  the  Halifa:;  and  Quebec  railway  ex- 
ploration.-^ En.  Rev.] 


.  Por  Frleod*'  R«Tie%. 

POTTS'S  COLLIERY. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  our  Anthracite 
coal  region  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  costly  improvements  that  are  re- 
quired for  conducting  the  mining  operations  on 
a  large  and  systematic  scale. 

A  late  number  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  giveis  a  minute  description 
of  a  new  and  splendid  c6lliery  now  erecting  by 
Geoi^  H.  Potts,  on  the  York  Farm  property, 
belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Pottsville,  and  Isaac 
Lea,  and  Abraham  Hart,  of  this  city,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : 

"The  new  slope  is  1,000  feet  deep,  which  is 
the  deepest  in  the  region,  and  is  suppoi^ted  by 
heavy  timbers,  smoothed  and  perfectly  joined  in 
frame-work.  There  are  two  railway  tracks,  and 
heavy  iron  T-rails,  which  were  manufactured  at 
Danville.  The  road  has  been  thus,  substantially 
built,  on  acdount  of  the  lai^  quantity  ot  coal 
thai  will  be  brought  up  daily — two  cars  will  be 
hoisted  at  a  time,  (instead  of  one,  as  usual)  and 
but  tkree  fninuies  are  allowed  for  the  whole  ope- 
ration of  hoisting — »which  includes  attaching  the 
loaded  cars  at  Uie ,  bottom  of  the  slope,  their 
passage  up  the  plane,  unhitching  at  the  top,  ^c. 
&c.  The  engine  for  hoisting  the  ears  is  forty 
horse-power — that  for  ])umping  up  the  water 
out  of  the  mine»  ninety  horSe-power,  and  that  at 
the  breaker,  will  be  twenty  horse-power,  all 
erected  by  Hay  wood  ic  Snyder  of  this  borough, 
and  are  admirable  specimens  of  mechanical  skill. 

««The  building  for  the  engines  and  hoisting 
drum,  is  a  large,  substantial  and  airy  structure, 
built  of  heavy  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 
The  drum  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  ^ropor- 
tionably  wide— the  frame-work  of  which  is  of 
the  most  permanent  character,  while  the  finish 
js  correspondingly  neat.  The  hoisting  ehain« 
which  was  m^nti'factured  to  order  in  Baltimore, 
is  or^e  inch  thick,  2S30  fe^t  in  length,  and  weighs 
about  twelve  tons.  Attached  to  the  drum  is  n 
spring*  by  which  a  pump  is  set  in  motion  for 
supplying  water  to  the  boilers  from  a  cistern 
near  them — the  pump  operating  with  the  re- 
volutions of  the  drum.  The  building  for  the 
engine-boilers  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  former, 
and  is  also  substantially  built  of  stone.  There 
are  eight  boilers.  The  stack  is  built  of  stone, 
sixty  feet  high,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
mason- work.  These  works  are  situated  about 
400  yards  from  where  the  breaker  will  be 
erected. 
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^*  A  tunnel  has  been  eonstructed  through  a  por- 
tion of  this  distance,  and  a  substantial  railroad 
laid  down,  which,  affording  a  sufficient  inclina- 
tion, will  send  the  loaded  cars  to  the  breaker  by 
their  own  graivity.  Being  situated  at  the  hide  of 
a  hiiU  the  loaded  cars  may  ruii  to  the  head  of 
the  breaker,  and  empty  their  contents  at  once 
into  the  schute  connecting  with  it.  From  be- 
neath the  breaker,  a  railroad  is  now  being  con- 
structed, 700  yards  in  length,  to  intersect  the 
Mount  Carbon  Railroad  near  the  Norwegian 
Creek, — ^from  whence  the  coal  may  be  said  to 
be  on  its  final  destination  to  market,  having 
about  two  miles  to  reach  the  Navigation  and 
Reading  Railroad  at  Mount  Carbon* 

*^  The  pumps  used  to  hoist  the  water  out  of  the 
mine,  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
working  barrels  are  of  the  same  size.  The 
stroke  of  the  pump  is  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and 
one  hogshead  of  water  will  be  thrown  out  at 
every  stroke^  which  will  be  equivalent  to  about 
ten  hogsheads  per  minute.  They  are  furce^ 
pumps,  and  are  considered  greatly  superior  to 
the  old  lifting-pumps,  heretofore  generally  used. 
The  water  pipes  have  also  been  manufactured 
by  Haywood  &  Snyder,  and  are  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  machifiery  and 
fixtures-— all  of  which  are  not  exceeded  in  point 
of  capacity,  solidity,  and  general  beauty  of  finish. 
Altogether,  about  one  hundred  tons  of  iron  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  machi- 
nery and  fixtures  for  this  colliery. 

«« The  slope,  as  we  before  stated,  is  sunk  on  the 
Black  Mine  Vein,  in  the  centre  of  the  tracts  pro- 
posed to  be  worked,  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet. 
This  vein,  averages  about  four  and  a  half  feet  of 
€oal.  From  the  bottom  of  tl^e  slope  a*  tunnel 
wiU  be  run  north  106  yards,  which  will  cut  the 
Lawton  Vein,  containing  four  feet  of  cdal,  and 
the  Selkirk  Vein,  which  contains  about  four  and 
a  half  feet.  A  tunnel  will  also,  be  run  south 
235  yards,  which  will  intersect  the  Tunnel 
Vein,  which  is  five  feet  thick ;  the  Rabbit  Vein, 
two  and  a  half  feet  thick ;  the  Faust  Vein,  five 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  Salem  Vein,  three 
and  a  half  feet  thick,  making  seven  veins  in  all, 
and  an  aggregate  thickness  of  coal  equal  to 
twenty-nine  ami  a  half  feet.  As  the  extent  on 
the  line  of  the  veins  embraced  by  this  colliery  is 
07U  (knd  three-quarter  mileSy  there  will  be  no  less 
than  fourteen  gangways  running  nearly  one  mile 
in  extent,  with  breastings  about  1000  feet  high. 

*^  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  colliery  will 
be  rising  fifty  thousand  dollars^  and  it  i^  sup- 
posed that  the  facilities  thus  afforded  will  en- 
sure an  annual  supply  of  ^  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  tons  of  cod,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  further  expenditure.** 

An  ordinary  understanding,  with  industry  and 
integrity,  will  carry  a  man  through  the  world 
more  usefully  and  honourably,  than  the  greatest 
talents  without  probity  and  virtue* 


Commanieated  for  FrlemU*  Rrriew. 

ON   A  CHRISTIAN   SnRlT   IN   THE  LES^R 
THINGS  OF  LIFE. 

The  influence  of  true  religion  should  be  mani- 
fested in  oQr  spirit  and  conduct  at  all  times  and 
in  sdl  things.  Neither  the  greater  nor  the  If^sser 
duties  of  life  should  b6  passed  over :  «'  These 
ought,  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undonet'*  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

A  Christian  spirit  should  govern  aU:  we  do  and 
say.  The  kindest  act  that  CJiristian  benevo- 
lance  can  perform,  if  done  in  an  ungracious 
manner,,  would  be  greatly  lessened  in  value  and 
influence.  Such  Christians  as  suppose  4hat  an 
attention  to  the  greater  duties  of  their  profession, 
will  excuse  them  from  an  observance  of  the 
lesser,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
same  Lord  of  life  and  glory  who  offered  up  him- 
self on  the  cross,  that  said,  •<  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood.'*  What  a 
spirit  of  kindness  is  set  forth  by  the  words, 
«« And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them,"  Mark  x.  16. 

A  kind-hearted  Christian  spirit  shines  like  a 
sun-beam  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  common 
life.  How  soothing,  how  comforting,  how  en- 
couraging, is  its  influence,  in  the  ordinary  cares 
that  are  mingled  with  our  daily  blessings !  How 
peaceful  and  blessed  should  we  be  were  we  all 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Christian  principle,  ma- 
nifested by  Christian  kindness,  and  Christian 
eonduct! 

The  command  is  given  to  the  followers  of 
the  Redeemer,  "  Jjet  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  ▼. 
16.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  experience  of  every 
day  sets  before  us,  that  many  Christians  oAen 
overlook  their  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
beautiful  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lesser  things 
fkf  life.  That  mantle  of  love  and  charity,  which 
should  clothe  them  as  a  garment  within  doors 
^nd  withoutiis  worn  as  it  were  only  on  festivals, 
on  high  days  and  holydayB,  and  is  too  frequently 
laid. aside,  in  the  daily  arrangements  and  houriy 
occurrences  of  domestic  life. 

This  is  a  subject  that  we  shall  do  well  to  pon« 
der  with  seriousness ;  for  it  is  indeed  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  when  the  Christian  does  not  live 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  true  stature  in  Christ; 
when,  although  holding  fast  the  hope  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  manifests  in  private  life  any  thing  of  an 
unamiable  and  unkind  disposition,  an  unlovely 
and  ehurltsh  spirit.  And  yet  are  tliere  not  soch 
oases !  How  often  do  we  require  to  be  reminded, 
that  *«  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law !"  Rom.  xiii. 
10. 

Where  there  is  a  real  love  to  God  in  opera- 
tion in  the  heart,  there  will  be,  also,  a  love  to 
those  around  us,  not  only  to  a  few  dear  relatives 
and  friends,  but  to  the  whole  human  race,  the 
great  family  of  mankind.    The  stranger,  the 
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outcast  and  the  wanderer,  will  not  be  foi^tten ; 
but  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  phihntbropy  will 
abound.  Job  ate  not  his  morsel  alone,  but  shared 
it  with  the  fatherless.  He  let  not  the  stranger 
lodge  in  the  street,  but  opened  his  doors  to  the 
traveller,  How  much  is  there  in  the  character 
of  Job  that  a  Christian  may  imitate  with  advan- 
tage! We  inay  Tenture  to  conclude,  that  the 
heart  which  loves  the  Saviour,  will  not  be  care- 
less about  the  wel&re  of  sinners,  but  rather  that 
its  language  will  be,  in  affectionate  earnestness 
for  their  welfare,  "Ho,  every, one  that  thirst^th, 
come  ye  to  tbQ  waters,"  Isa.  Iv.  1 ;  "Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near,"  Isa.  Iv.  6.  Yet  still, 
while  we  may  wish  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  we  may  err  in  the  want  of  that  habitual 
and  abiding  gendeness,  charity,  and  kindness 
which  are  required. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  affection  that  reigns  in 
some  families  is  lovely  to  behold.  The  different 
members  of  the  household  walk  together  as  those 
who  are  agreed.  A  bond  of  fellowship  and  bro- 
therhood binds  them  together.  "Behold,  how 
good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to* 
gether  in  unity!  It  is  like  the  precious. oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
beard,  even  Aaron^s  beard :  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments^  as  the  dew  of  Her- 
roon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the 
mountains  of  Zion:  for  there  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  blessing,  even  Hfe  for  evermore," 
Psa.  cxxxiii. 


from  the  Loodob  Friend 
FRIENDS'  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends^  Educa- 
tional Society,  commenced  at  Ackworth  on 
Sixth-day  morning.  Samuel  Tuke  as  President, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  a  few  introductory 
observations,  descriptive  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Society  had  originated,  and 
reviewing  its  progress.  The  intention  of  those 
who  formed  the  Association,  had  been  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  an  occasional  interchange  of 
sentiment,  between  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  or  in  other 
ways  interested  in,  and  connected  with  the 
management  of  our  public  and  private  schools; 
and  although  the  meetings  of  the  Society  bad 
assumed  a  more  popular  character  than  was  at 
first  contemplated,  and  the  original  intentions 
of  its  promoters  had  not  been  fully  carried  out, 
yet  be  thought  some  desirable  objects  had  been^ 
gained,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
increased  importance  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching,  the  elevation  of  the  character 
of  teachers,  and  a  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  with  them  in  their  labours. 

William  Thistlethwaite  then  read  a  paper 
from   the  Committee  on  statistics,  prepared 


chiefly  by  the  close  and  diligent  labours  of 
James  Bowmen  and  others.  This  ^apA  was 
described  as  the  first  sound  contribution  which 
had  been  received  on  the  statistics  of  our 
schools ;  for  although  much  labour^  had  been 
bestowed  in  former  years  in  making  inquiries, 
and  endeavouring  to  arrive  lat  conclusions  on 
the  subject,  there  are  so  manj  collateral  cir^ 
cumstances  affecting  the  condition  of  the  various 
schools  respectively,  and  so  many  considera- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account,  which  do  not 
appear  in  th^  reports  of  these  Institutions,  that 
great  care  is  needful,  not  to  come  to  any  con-v^ 
elusion  without  fully  entering  into  a  variety  of^ 
particulars, ^oroe  of  which,  are  not  easily  attain- 
able. Hitherto,  for  instance,  there  has  appeared 
to  be  a  very  great  discrepancy  in  the  annual 
charge  per  nead  in  the  article  of  provisions : 
it  has  now  been  found  that  when  fairly  calcu- 
lated, the  difference  is  only  a  small  decimal  of 
a  pound,  and  that  this  difference  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  reference  to  local  circumstances. 
John  Ford,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
books  for  juvenile  reading,  made  some  interest- 
ing statements,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  quality 
of  the  books  sent  to  children  at  school.  This 
was  considered  by  many  Friends  to  be  a  sub- 
ject requiring  increased  judgment  and  care  in 
the  parents :  many  instances  frequently  occur- 
ring, in  which  books  are  rejected  by  Superin- 
tendents, as  unsuitable  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  under  their  care  ;  and  it  was  contended 
not  only  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  condemning  that  which 
parents  appeared  to  approve,  but  also  that  the 
evil  arising  from  undesirable  reading,  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  at  an  earlier  age,  than  that  at 
which  children  are  sent  to  school.  The  practi- 
cal conclusion  which  the  Committee  wished  to 
enforce  on  parents  and  guardians  of  children 
was,  that  they  should  not  allow  any  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  lof  young  persons,  unless 
they  had  actually  reaci  the  book,  or  could  be 
assured  of  the  tendency  of  its  contents  from  some 
one  on  whose  judgment  they  could  fully  rely. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  was  stated 
that  a  book,  under  the  dec^tive  title  of  the 
History  of  Jos^hy  had  in  many  instances  been 
sent  to  boys  at  school,  in  which  that  simple, 
beautiful,  and  instructive  portion  of  Scripture 
narrative,  had  been  so  perverted  as  to  become 
t^o  no  small  extent,  a  vehicle  of  mischief,  and 
that  the  book  was  such  as  could  not,  in  that 
meeting,  be  designated  as  it  deserved.  In  speak- 
ing of  certain  classes  of  books,  reference  was 
made  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day  as 
tending  to  the  dissipation  of  good  mental  habits, 
and  generally  unsuitable  for  introduction  into 
our  schools.  The  propriety  of  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  newspapers  from  boys  at  schools  was 
maintained,  and  with  reference  to  this,  as  well 
as  some  other  matters  of  discipline  and  regula* 
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lion  in  a  school,  it  was  observed  tbat  a  degree 
of  liberty  may  suitably  be  flowed  to  ti  boy  in 
his  individual  capacity,  as  one  of  the  family 
circle,  which  would  be  wholly  unsuitable  at 
School.  In  the  hilarity  of  conversation  among 
his  companions .  in  the  class  rpom^  or  on  the 
play-ground,  a  boy  would  sometimes  be  betrayed 
into  conduct  or  conversation  of  an  unseemly 
character,  which  he  wonkl  shrink  from,  or  per- 
haps, would  not  think  of,  when  alone.  Sucl^ 
works  as  Ro$s^s  Exptdition  in  the  Arctic  U" 
gions  were  recommended,  although  qomewhat 
expensive ;  affording  examples  of  courage  in 
*  encountering  danger,  and  fortitude  under  suf- 
fering, with  a  recognition  of  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Divine  Providence.  Books  of  this  class 
produce  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  far 
more  to  be  desired  than  those  which  detail  the 
exploits  of  military  character. 

The  subject  of  Emulation  was  next  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting,  and  a  paper 
was  read  prepared  by  John  Hodgkin,  on  bdialf 
of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  whether 
it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  teacher  to  employ 
emulation — ^to  what  esctent — and  under  what 
restrictions.  In  this  paper,  a  distinction  was 
m^de  between  emulation  and  rivalry,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  it  was  assumed 
that  by  emulation  was  meanjt  the  stimulus  de* 
rived  from  competition,  either  with  or  without 
reward.  It  was  allowed  in  this  paper,  and  with 
one  exception,  by  every  speaker  and  writer  on 
the  subject,  whose  views  were  brought  before 
the  meeting,  that  emulation  is  a  principle  im- 
planted within  us,  to  be  used  within  lawful 
limits,  but  not  abused.  Vain  is  the  attempt  to 
define  these  limits;  this  must  be  lefl  jto  the 
watchful  care  and  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
will  be  greatly  modified  by  circumstances.  One 
teacher  professed  to  have  conducted  his  school 
for  two  years  without  making  use  of  this 
stimulus  J  but  it  was  contended,  that  however 
he  might  discard  it  in  theory,  he  must  inevitably 
have  used  it  to  some  degree  in  practice.  The 
very  arrangement  of  a  number  of  boys  in  classes, 
implies  a  precedence  that  can  only  be  obtained 
by  superiority.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
teacher  must  be  exercised  to  guard  against 
jealousy  and  envy  between  those  who  cannot 
out  be  competitors ;  and  thje  aiming  at  a  given 
standard  of  attainment  was  considered  a  pre- 
ferable mode  of  employing  this  motive,  to  the 
merely  getting  first  or  second  in  the  class.  Re- 
wards in  the  form  of  actual  presents  to  the  best 
scholars,  are,  it  is  believed,  generally  discon- 
tini^ed  in  our  school^  A  Friend  who  is  not 
now  practically  engaged  in  the  management  of 
a  school,  expressed  in  writing  his  entire  disap- 
proval pf  emulation,  and  depicted  in  glowing 
colours  the  pernicious  effects  produced  by  it,  in 
some  of  the  colleges  and  public  schools  in  this 
country.    On  the  sentiments  contained  in  this' 


communication,  it  was  observed*  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  mark,  note,  and  eloquently  describe  the 
abuse  of  emulation,  and  another  to  show  that 
the  principle  ought  to  be  wholly  rejected;  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  appearea  to  be  generally 
approved  by  the  meeting,  emulation  being 
daismed  in  itself  lawful,  but  in  excess  unlawfuL 


HOW  CHUISTIANS  SHOULD  RESIST^  WRONG 
IN  GOVERNMENT. 

Suppose  a  nation  has  given  us  canse  of  offence; 
a  disciple  of  Christ  must  ask  himself,  Can  I  be  a 
party  to  measures  which  seek  for  the  redress  of 
grievance,  by  means  of  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
tnousands  of  innocent  persons,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  treasure,  treasure 
earned  by  the  bone  and  sinew  of  my  fellow-men, 
whether  friends  or  enemies  ?  Could  I,  in  a 
matter  of  private  grief,  pursue  my  revenge  in  a 
similar  manner  ?  Every  Christian,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  closet,  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  is 
bound  to  ask  all  the^e  questions,  and  to  answer 
thena  for  himself.  He  must  put  far  away  from 
him  the  prejudice  of  sectional  interests ;  he  must 
close  his  ears  to  the  mandates  of  a  political  party, 
and  calmly  a'nd  resolutely  form  his  opinions  in 
the  sight  of  the  omniscient  God,  and  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  result  £o  which  he  shall  arrive, 
will  meet  him  again  in  tlie  day  when  the  secrets 
of  men's  hearts  shall  be  revealed.    • 

And  now  supposing,  that  after  such  a  review, 
a  Christian  shall  be  convinced  that  the  acts  of 
his  government  are  in  violation  of  the  compact 
from  which  all  authority  emanates,  or  at  variance 
with  the  moral  law  which  Christ  has  revealed  to 
our  race,  what  then  shall  he  do  ?  I  answer,  as 
a  Christian,  a  citizen,  and  a  freeman,  he  cannot 
be  gniitless  unless  he  pnt  forth  all  his  social  and 
constitutional  influence  to  prevent  or  to  arrest  it. 

If  it  be  asked  by  what  means  can  this  be  done, 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  Having  formed  his  opin- 
ions in  obedience  to  moral  principle,  let  him 
fredjr  and  fearlessly  express  them.  It  is  thus 
alone  that  a  virtuous  and  independent  public 
opinion  can  be  form^.  We  are  bound  to  do 
this  in  obedience,  to  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
He  who  possesses  knowledge  which  he  believes 
to  be  valuable  to  the  community,  is  under  obli- 
gation to  divulge  it.  The  t^ommand  of  our  Lord 
has  made  this  our  duty,  under  the  most  impera* 
tive  sanction.  *  What  I  have  told  you  in  dark- 
ness  that  speak  ye  in  the  light ;  and  what  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the  honse-tops, 
and  fear  not  those  that  kill  the  body.'  And,  in- 
deed, unless  this  be  done,  by  what  means  shall 
truth  and  righteousness  make  progress  in  the 
world  ?  The  wicked  labour  without  ceasing  to 
extinguish  moral  light ;  and  if  we,  to  whom  its 
custody  has  been  committed,  hide  it  under  a 
bushel,  instead  of  placing  it  upon  a  candlestick, 
we  betray  the  cause  of  truth,  and  by  onr  silence 
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declsre  our  wUlibgness  that  it  be  banished  from 
the  earth. 

And  here  I  may  add,  that,  in  a  free  govern*- 
ment  like  our  own,  this  manly  avowal  of  oar 
adherence  to  right,  and  our  opposition  to  evil, 
would  commonly  render  a  resort  to  oUier 
n.  asures  comparatively  needless.  The  good 
men  among  us  have  h  perfectly  in  their  power, 
by  the  calm  and  decided  expression  of  their 
moral  convictions,  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this 
nation.  There  never  has  ezistedt  and  there 
never  can  exist,  either  fin  administration  or  a 
political  party,  that  would  dare  to  trifle  with  the 
tUiered  sentiments  of  the  men  of  principle  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  ask  me  why  it  is^  then, 
that  public  wrongs  are  so  frequently  done,  and 
the  doers  of  them  held  scatheless,  I  answer,  it  is 
because  those  sentiments  are  not  utttred.  There 
exists  among  us  a  fear  of  avowing  our  moral 
sentiments  upon  political  questions,  which  seems 
to  me  as  servile  as  it  is  Unaccountable.  It 
envelopes  society  like  a  poisoAed  atmosphere. 
It  is  invisible  and  intangible ;  but  every  virtuous 
sentiment  that  breathes  it  grows  torpid,  loses 
consciousness,  gasps  feebly^  and  dies.  To  this 
result  every  man  contributes,  who  withholds  the 
expression  of  his  honest  ihdignation  on  every 
occasion  9f  public  wrong-doing. 

The  fact  that  our  country  has  commenbed  a 
course  of  wrong-doing,  in  no  manner  whatever 
alters  the  moral  character  of  the  action.  The 
greater  the  number  of  persons  combined  to  per* 
petrate  injury,  the  greater  the  wickedness,  and 
the  more  interminable  the  mischief.  A  nation 
seems  a  vast  and  magnificent  conception  to  us, 
the  children  of  yesterday ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  *  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  like  grasshoppers ; 
who  takeih  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,  and 
before  whom  all  nations  are  counted  as  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.*  What  then  is  the  will  of 
a  nation  in  comparison  with  the  command  of 
Almighty  God,  and  what  can  be  the  measure  of 
that  impiety  which  exclaims,  <  our  country, 
whether  right  or  wrong ;'  that  is,  our  country,  in 
defiance  of  the  Eternal  One  himself.  Every 
virtuous  man  must  shrink  back  'with  trembling 
from  so  glaring  an  impiety,  and  look  with 
abhorrence  upon  a  cause  which  requires  such 
sentiments  to  sustain  it.  If  his  country  has  done 
or  is  doing  wrong,  he  must  boldly  and  fearlessly 
express  his  opinion  of  the  transaction..  He  must 
use  the  constitutional  power  which  he  possesses, 
in  order  to  bring  the  jpublic  wickedness  to  a 
close.  Were  the  good  men  of  this  nation  thus 
to  unite,  national  wickedness  among  us  would  be 
of  very  limited  duration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  wrong-doing  is 
in  progress,  we  are  bound  to  have  no  farther 
participation  in  it  than  our  social  condition 
renders  indispensable.  The  punishment  which 
God  inflicts  upon  the  nation  for  its  crime,  we 
mast  bear  in  common  with  our  fellow^Ksitisens. 


This  we  cannot  avoid,  and  we  must  bear  it  man-^ 
fully  and  uncomplainingly.  But  we  can  go  no 
farther.  We  may  have  no  share  in  the  gains  of 
iniquity*  A  good  man  can  arm  no  privateers 
against  his  brethren  of  another  nation,  because 
bis  government  b^  styled  them  his,  enemies. 
He  can  loan  no  money  to  government,  no  matter 
how  advantageous  the  terms  of  investment,  in 
order  to  carry  on  an  iniquitous-  war.  He  can 
undertake  no  contracts  by  which  he  may  become 
ricl)'  out  of  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  He 
may  not  say,  if  I  do  not  reap  these  gains,  other 
men  will  reap  tfeem.  They  are  the  gains  of 
wickedness,  and  let  the  wicked  have  them.  If 
a  good  man  believe  that  moral  principle  is  better 
than  gold,  this  is  precisely  the  occasion  on  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  show  his  faith  by  his  works. 
The  only  question  for  a  conscientious  man  to 
ask  is  this.  Is  the  public  act  wrong  in  the  sight 
of  God  ?  If  ifbe  wrong,  he  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  he  can  no  inore  innocently  s^d 
it  with  his  capital,  than  with  his  personal  service. 

Wayijlnd. 


From  Women  '  Friend$  ai  ih§  Yearly  Meeiifig 
held  at  Burlington  the  2i8t  of  the  7ih  month, 
1726— To  Women  Friend$  at  the  several 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  belonging 
to  the  same,  greeting. 

Deah    and    well     belovep    Sisters: — A 

weighty  concern  coming  upon  many  faithful 
friends  at  this  meeting  in  relation  to  divers  undue 
liberties  that  are  too  frequently  taken  by  some 
that  walk  among  us  and  are  accopi^nted  of  us,  we 
are  willing  in  the  pure  love  of  Truth  which  hath 
mercifully  visited  our  souls,  tenderly  to  caution 
and  advise  our  friends  against  those  things 
which  we  tbitik  inconsistent  with  our  ancient 
Christian  testimony  of  plainness  in  apparel,  Sie.f 
some  o{  which  we  think  proper  to  particularize. 

As  first,  that  immodest  fashion  of  hooped  pet^ 
ticoats,  or  the  imitation  of  them,  either  by  some- 
thing put  into  their  petticoats  to  make  them  set 
full,  or  wearing  more  than  is  necessary,  or  any 
other  imitation  whatsoever,  which  we  take  to  be 
but  a  branch  springing  from  the  same  corrupt 
root  ofi*ride. 

And  also,  that  none  of  our  friends  accustom 
themselves  to  wear  their  gowns  with  supeifluous 
folds  behind,  but  plain  and  decent ;  nor  to  go 
without  aprons,  nor  to  wear  superfluous  gathers 
or  pleats  in  their  caps  or  pinners ;  nor  to  wear 
their  heads  dressed  high  behind ;  neither  to  cut 
or  lay  their  hair  on  the  forehead  or  temples. 

And  that  Friends  are  careful  to  avoid  wearing 
stript  [striped]  shoes,  or  red  or  white-heeled 
shoes,  or  clogs,  or  shoes  trimmed  with  gaudy 
colours. 

Likewise,  that  all  Friends  be  careful  to  avoid 
superfluity  of  furniture  in  their  houses,  and  as 
much  as  may  be  to  refrain  using  gaudy-coloured 
>or  striped  csdicoes,  or  stuflii.    And  also,  that  no 
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Friends  use  that  irreTerent  practice  of  taking 
snuiT  or  handing  snuff  boxes  one  to  another  in 
meetings. 

Also,  that  Friends  avoid  the  unnecessary  use 
of  fans  in  meeting,  lest  it  divert  the  mind  from 
the  more  in  ward  and  spiritual  exercise  which  all 
ought  to  be  concerned  in.  And^  also,'  tha^ 
Friends  do  not  accustbm  themselves  to  go  with 
bare  breasts  or  bare  necks. 

[The  preceding  address  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  the  honest  simplicity  witli  which  the  prevail- 
ing follies  of  the  aay  were  rebuked  ;  ana  may^ 
perhaps,  afford  some  useful  intimations  to  those 
now  on  the  stage  of  active  life.  Fashion,  as  well 
as  the  moon,  has  its  periodical  changes ;  and 
like  seed  sown  on  moist  places,  may  be  found 
afier  many  days, — Ed.] 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PRATER. 

<'  Hovbelt  Ood  dwellalli  not  In  templea  made  with  handi." 

Not  in  baildinn  made  with  bands 
Hath  Jehovui  placed  Hia  name ; 
In  hearts  contrite  His  temple  stands. 

Where,  through  the  Spirit's  holy  flame^ 
True  wbrahippers  adore  their  Lord^ 
Instructed  by  His  living  word : 
But  whoM  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  V* 

Not  bis,  who  but  profession  makes. 

In  whom  the  world  still  holds  its  8Way> 
Who  here  his  consolation  takes, 

Unheeding  truth's  more  narrow  way ; 
That  path  of  light  and  life  he  shuns, 
And  blindly  to  perdition  runs ; — 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denomin«|e  a  <<  house  of  prayer  1** 

Not  his,  wbo  rich  and  full,  has  made 
Uncertain  wealth  his  chidfest  joy ; 
His  darling  treasure  soon  will  fade, 

And  prove  at  best  a  eiided  toy  { 
Whose  heart  luxurious  has  grown 
The  seat  of  sordid  Mammon's  throne  ;-^ 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer  V* 

Not  his  who  rigidly  pursues 

Mere  forms  of  worship  and'  of  prayer^ 
Who  stumbles,  like  the  outward  Jews, 

At  the  true  throne  of  David's  heir, 
Whose  holy  kingdom  is  within. 
Perfecting  peace  by  conquering  sin ; 
Then  whose  the  heart  that  we  may  dare 
Denominate  a  "  house  of  prayer?" 

'Tie  his — that  poor  and  contrite  one. 

Who  feels  his  wants,  and  humbly  craves 
The  bread  which  comes  from  heaven  alone> 
Sustained  by  w-hich,  the  world  he  braves ; 
Obedient  to  his  Master's  voice. 
He  makes  the  daily  cross  his  choice ;— 
Behold  the  man  whose  heart  we  dare 
Denominate  a  <<  house  of  prayer." 

Infirmities  may  oft  oppress. 
But  still  the  Spirit's  aid  is  nigh> 

And  can  a  holy  prayer  express 
In  the  meek  language  of  a  sigh. 

So  great  the  price  our  Lord  hath  placed 

Upon  a  heart  with  meekness  graced, 

Tliat  such  a  heart  we  boldly  £ire 

Denominate  a  <<  house  of  prayer.'^ 


THE  BREATH  OF  MORN. 

Bweet  is  the  bieath  of  openiag  mom. 

And  sweet  the  ^ong  of  terly  bird, , 
When  from  each  tree  and  blossomed  thorn, 

The  soul  of  melody  is  stirred. 
And  fair  the  unrivelled  hues  that  spread. 

Around  the  parting  ray  of  even, 
In  light  fantastic  shapes,  and  shed 

On  things  of  earth  the  tints  of  heaven* 
But  sweeter  is  t^e  voice  that  speaks. 

In  comfort  to  the  moumer^s  breast^ 
And  lovelier  far  the  beam  that  breaks 

Around  his  twilight  hour  of  rest; 
.  That  points  him  to  that  region  bri^t, 

Unmarred  by  sin,  undimmed  by  tears, 
Where  purest  joy  and  cloudless  light 

Shall  fill  the  eternal  round  of  years ;' 
And  angel  harps  be  tuned  to  raise 
The  ceasless  song  of  holiest  praise. 

'M^aiA  Fox 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
EuaoFB. — ^The  steamship  Britannia  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  26th  ult.^  having  left  Liverpool  on 
the  12th.    Her  news  is  important.    Smith  O'Brien 
was  arrested  on  the  5th,  at  the  rail  road,  station  at 
ThurleSj  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Limerick.     He  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Dublin  by  a  special  train.    A  London 
paper  says  that  he  m^ght  have  remained  for  many 
months  concealed  in  the  mountains,  bat  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  subject  the  people  to  the  penaltjr  of 
death,  denounced  against  all  who  harboured  him. 
Despairing  of  ultimate  success,  he  yet  woald  not, 
by  a  voluntary  surrender,  appear  to  desert  his  com- 
racles  and  endeavour  to  on  tain  a  mitigation  of 
punishment.      He  accordingly,  by  going  undis- 
guised to  a  public  place  where  he  was  well  known, 
allowed  himself  to  be  captured,  without  making  a 
formal  submissioin.  It  is  announced  that  O'Gorman, 
another  Irish  leader,  had  eecaped  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  America,  and  that  a  war  steamer  had 
been  despatched  after  him.    Meagher  and  Dohenv 
are  said  to  be  still  in  the  raonutains.    No  outbreak 
df   importance  had   occurred.      France  remains 
quiet.    The  Sardinian  army  in  Lombardy  had  been 
totally  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  had  retreated 
to  Milan,  pursued  by  the  victors.    By  the  last  ac- 
counts it  would  seem  that  Milan  has  capitulated, 
the  Sardinian  army  has  crossed  the  Ticino  into  its 
own  country,  and  all  Lombardy  is  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  It  was  reported  tliat  envoys 
had  been  sent  from  Venice,  Milan  and  Turin,  to 
Paris,  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  French  army 
in  behalf  of  the  Italians,  and  that  France  and  Eng- 
land had  jointly  offerea  their  friendlv  mediation. 
The  German  Parliament  has  adopted  the  following 
as  part  of  the  '*  scheme  of  fnndamental  rights," 
viz.:    All  Germans  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  ths 
law.— Privileges  attendant  en  rank  do  net  exist- 
All  titles  not  connected  with  an  official  station  are 
abolished,  and  cannot  again  be  introduced. — The 
right  of,  bearing  arms,  and  the  obligation  to  serve, 
are  the  same  for  all,  and  substitates  in  the  latter 
case  are  not  allowed.     It  is  announced  that  the 
Cholera  is  advancing  through  Eastern  Europe,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  Berlin. 

u^  A  Friend  residing  near  this  city,  wishes  to 
engage  a  female  teacher  in  his  family.'  Applica- 
tion may  be  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Josiah 
Tatum,  50  north  Fourtb  street. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  REBECCA  JONES. 

WO.   VI. 
(Coatlnaed  from  pa^e  #43.) 

R.  J.  to  Elizabeth  Robinson,  {then  in  England.) 

pHILADELFBIiLy  6th  loo.  25»  1775. 

My  hdovtd  Friendf'^^AB  thoa  luiflt  been  so 
particularly  near  my  spirit  to-day,  I  thought  this 
evening,  while  my  dear  Hannah  is  at  meeting,  I 
wonld  stain  a  little  more  paper  in  writing  to 
tfiee.  I  wrote  thee  by  Capt.  Falconer,  the  next 
week  ^fier  thou  embarked,  which  I  hope  will  be 
soon  received  if  it  has  not  been  already.  And 
now  I  may  tell  thee  that  oar  dear  friend,  S. 
Morris,  is  so  much  relieved  fthoogh  not  well,) 
that  she  was  at  Germantown  Meeting  last  First 
day,  and  thb  morning  at  oar  great  house,  in 
both  which  she  kept  lier  seat  and  preached 
the  gospel.  My  dear  Hannah  appeared  in 
public  ministry  this  day  two  weeks,  while  I  was 
at  Salem  attending  the  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  there.  I  took  Woodbury,  Pilesgrove 
and  Alloways  creek  in  my  way.  Wm.  Brown, 
Isaac  Andrews,  and  Grace  Fisher,  had  good 
service  there  [at  Salem,]  arid  poor  I,  as  usud, 
in  such  lar«re  meetings,  was  favoured  to  keep 
pretty  still  ail  but  one  day. 

We  this  day  visited  Samuel  Smith  and  wife. 
Since  the  morning  meeting,  S.  Emlen  told  me  he 
was  much  with  thedear  Friends  at  London,  and  he 
fixed  thee  at  Devonshire  House,  M.  Leave  at 
the  Peel,  and  Robert  at  Gracious  Street.  He 
almost  set  me  a  longing  to  be  with  yon. 
«        «        «         #        »        «        ♦ 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  give  thee  a  cheering 
account  of  matters  here,  but  that  I  cannot.  Oh 
for  the  testimony,  how  it  is  trampled  upon  by 
many  in  profession  with  us !  Last  First  day 
morning  a  Friend,  by  name   Martha   Harris, 


(whom  thou  must  have  known,)  b^ati  at  Pine^ 
street,  then  went  to  G.  House,  and  lastly  at 
Bank,  with  the  same  message  to  all.  She  left 
her  bonnet  at  the  door,  walked  up  the  meeting 
hotrse  through  all  the  upper  and  lower  galleries, 
then  very  gradually  through  the  passages,  under 
them,  and  then  turned  about  to  the  meeting  and 
said  with  an  audible  voice — *•  Dear  Friends,  look 
to  the  God  of  Heaven  and  of  the  whole  earth, 
for  he  is  about  to  search  his  camp— this  is  truth 
and  no  lie,**-^afler  which  she  withdrew,  and 
went  home  to  North  Wales,  without  attending 
any  other  meeting.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be 
under  a  very  great  exercise,  and  I  was  not  uneasy 
with  it,  though  many  others  were  much  so. 
Neither  did  I  find  that  her  singular  appearance 
did  in  the  least  disturb  or  unsettle  any  of  the 
nieetings.    I  am  sore  it  did  not  ours. 

4  «  «  «  «  '  •  « 

I  am  in  hopes  we  are  not  all  mistaken  in  sup* 
posing  you  now  in  London.  If  not,  I  am  much 
out  in  my  prospects,  thinking  you  all  there  the 
1st  inst. 

Now  methinks  I  should  be  sorry  to  tire  thee, 
but  thoa  knowest  L  did  not  use  to  be  tired  of 
being  with  thee,  and  this  a  little  sapj^ies  the 
place  of  conversation.  Allow  me  to  say,  my 
heart  loves  thee,  and  fervently  wishes  thoa 
mayst  be  preserved  faithful  to  the  end  of  thy 
days.  I  am  encouraged  in  my  present  state  of 
great  weakness  and  poverty,  in  the  remembrance 
of  thy  unreserved  dedication  to  the  Master's 
council.  Dear  friend,  have  me  in  thy  remem- 
brance,  fbr  indeed  I  am  a  poor,  feeble  child,  and 
sometimes  doabt  ever  being  otherwise ;  yetf  if  I 
know  my  own  heart,  I  wish  to  be  what  the 
gracious,  compassionate  Father  of  the  family 
intends,  whatever  confiicts  and  difficulties  may 
attend. 

,  My  spirit  salutes  thee  in  true  gospel  fellow* 
ship,  and  bids  thee  farewell  in  the  Lord. 

R.  Jokes. 

Respecting  this  friend,  R.  J.  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing brief  no^ : 

"  1773,  9th  mo.— Robert  Walker  and  Eliza- 
beth Robinson,  airived  from  Yorkshire;  both 
faithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's  workf  and  de- 
livered many  warnings  in  this  land.  Sailed  from 
Chester  in  the  4th  month,  1771^.'' 
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David  Sands  to  R.  Jones  and  H.  Catkrail. 

New  Cornwall,  10th  of  9th  mo.  178K 

Dear  FriendSi — We  read,  as  from  the  lips  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  that  blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit  I  have  viewQd  you  as  a  part  of  this 
number,  who  have  your  way  through  much 
poverty,  and  at  times  great  tribulation,  in  which 
situation  I  can  at  present  sympathise  with  you 
in  some  measure,  I  having  fafen  for  some  time 
past  in  rather  a  low  spot ;  having  had  several 
poor  turns  as  to  my  heaiih,  and  I  think  I  find 
myself  under  more  weakness  of  body  since  I  left 
Philadelphia  than  ever  before ;  having  been 
much  of  the  time  hardly  able  to  sit  a  long 
meeting ;  •  .  •  and  under  these  trials  my 
mind  seems  to  be  stayed  on  the  Lord,  in  hope 
that  if  it  is  his  will  that  this  earthen  tabernacle 
should  be  dissolved,  I  shall,  through  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  a  Redeemer,  gain  an  admittance 
into  those  joys  that  ara  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  I  have  had  t6  remember  you  in  much 
affection  and  nearness,  and  the  many  useful  little 
hints  you  occasionally  dropped  in  my  hearing, 
as  also  the  letters  I  received  from  you  at  the 
Western  Quarter,  and  esteem  your  cares  and  kind- 
ness as  the  truest  tokens  of  real  friendship*  I 
believe  I  should  have  written  to  you  before  now 
if  I  had  been  at  hom^  ;  .  •  •  but  I  thought 
at  this  time,  duty  and  inclination  joined  in 
strengthening  my  hands  to  take  up  the  pen  and 
endeavour  to  make  some  small  retaliation*  for 
the  favours  and  kindness  received  ;  and  withal, 
in  hopes  of  drawing  some  small  bill  on  one  or 
both  of  your  pens,  as  I  shall,  I  believe,  always 
be  glad  of  a  line  from  you  whenever  freedom 
aad  opportunity  will  admit,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  make  llie  best  remittance  I  am  capable  of, 
which  is  but  small.  I  have  looked  at  your 
sitnatioR  as  a  life  of  care,  and  much  exercise  in 
yoinr  -outward  employment,  as  well  as  in  your 
more  public,  and,  what  if  I  also  say  private 
labours;  still  I  do  believe  it  is  by  direction  of 
best  wisdom,  and  in  providential  care  for  the 
help  and  welfare  of  Friends  in  the  city,  both 
parents  and  children.  Though  I  believe  this 
favour,  like  many  others,  is  too  Ji^htly  thought 
of  by  some,  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant 
preserved  in^a  living  sense  thereof,  unto  whom 
you  are  often  made  very  near.  And  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  is  abundant  cause  for 
tlie  honest  hearted  to  be  encouraged  in  hope, 
that  though  Israel  be  not  gathered  according  to 
their  desire,  yet  they  are  still  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  their  God  will  be  their 
strength.  But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said, 
I  don't  mean  to  confine  your  labours  within  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  believing  that  if  I  have  to  accuse 

'  — 

-  *  The  iense  in  which  this  word  is  now  generally  used 
of  returning  iniary  ibr  injury,  appears  to  he  a  modern 
lipplication.  Its  ortgiaaf  meaning  is  a  return  of  like 
for  like.«-iE». 


you  of  any  n^lect  of  duty,  it  is  in  not  being 
more  given  up  to  visit  the  mor^  remote  parts  of 
the  family.  And  I  mav  say,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  there  appeared  too  many  htUs  and  i/», 
and  these  I  have  feared  were  sometimes  too 
much  given  way  to,  to  the  hindrance  of  some 
services  that  might'  prove  advantageous  to  you^ 
selves,  and  shall  I  say,  to  many  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  that  the  Masiter  has  ordered  to  be 
fed,  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  or  judge  by 
whom. 

Thus  my  dear  friends  and  sisters,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  desire  for  your  prosperity  every  way, 
and  remain  your  truly  loving  and  affectionate 
friend, 

David  Sands. 

R.  J.  to  Edward  CatlraU. 
Philadelphia,  7th  mo.  25th,  1782. 

Dear  Edwird<r^vac%  thou  left  thy  father's 
house  my  mind  has  many  times  tnmed  towards 
thee,  sincerely  desiring  that  thou  mayst  not  only 
witness  preservation  from  every  temptation  that 
may  present  to  draw  thee  still  further  from  the 
path  of  innocence,  but  that  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  quick  and  powerful  Word  in  the  secret 
of  thy  own  mind,  thou  mayst  be  brought  into  an 
acquaintance  with  a  state  of  true  inward  stillness, 
in  which  thou  niayst  be  favoured  to  understand 
the  things  that  belong  to  thy  soul's  peace^ 
which  i»  of  the  greatest  consequence  both  to  the 
aged  and  to  the  youth  ;:  espqelally  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  stay  in  this  world  is  very  uncertain, 
and  that,  after  we  have  done  with  things  below, 
we  must  appear  before  a  righteous  tribunal, 
there  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  good  or  evil.  How  careful  then 
ought  we  to  be  in  our  steppings  through  time ; 
how  watchful  should  be  our  words  and  actions  I 
Retirement  of  mind  is  such  an  excellent  situa* 
tion,  (I  have  found  it  so,)  that  I  cannot  but  re- 
commend it  to  thee.  Mayst  thou  oflen  retire 
alone,  and  rather  choose  to  be  s.o,  than  in  such 
company  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  do  thee 
hurt.  Young  people  who  are  inexperienced, 
are  often  drawn  into  things  highly  improper,  if 
not  offensive,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  for  want  of 
keeping  on  their  guard  in  this  very  spot: 
whereas,  if  they  did  but  love  silence,  and  to 
hearken  to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace  in 
tlieir  own  hearts,  they  would  grow  up  in  good 
liking,  yea,  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  My 
heart  prays  for  thy  preservation,  and  that  thou 
mayst,  now  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all  thy 
tender  connections,  be  met  with  by  Him  who  is 
willing  to  do  them  good,  and  who  is  waiting  to 
be  gracious  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have 
loved  and  served  Him,  as  thy  grand  parents 
did. 

Keep  this  letter  to  thyself,  and  read  it  over 
leisurely,  it  is  the  language  of  one  of  thy  best 
friends. 

R.  Jones. 
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John  Drinker  to  Rebecca  Jbftet  and  Hannah 
CaihraU.    Addressed  Tk^d  monthy  17S3. 

THB   CHRISTIAN   QUAIOSK   IN   ABSTEACT. 

Inscribed  to  the  Virgin  Sisters, 

Wayward  th'  affections  of  the  human  heart; 
Deceitful  maze— perplexing  labyrinth  I 
It's  secret  errors  who  can  understand  ? 
Who  'loose  the  seals,  and  ope  the  conscious  book, 
Where  'hidden  things  of  darkness  are  reveaPd ! 
Who  there  the  mystic  character  can  read  ? 
The  3d  read  hand  writing  who  decypher  tberet 
The  coward  fears  to  enter  this  profound ! 
The  humbly  honest,  dares  himself  to  know ; 
Dares  to  pervade  these  deeps,  and  pass  the  vale 
Of  death — for  death  must  be  subdued,  e'er  life 
Rise  in  dominion !    Not  bv  human  strength 
Is  victory  acquired;  but  faith  in  Him 
Who  leads  death  captive — lo !  the  ^Shibboleth, 
Distinguishing  professing  infidels 
Ffom  true  believers—*  "  Who  will  save  his  life, 
Must  lose  it ;"  but  who  willingly  resigns, 
*  "  Shall  save  it,"- and  the  ffloomy  veil  of  night 
That  ^overspread  the  temj^e,  shall  be  rent ; 
The  Quicken'd  mind  shall  issue  from  its  ^rave^ 
And  know  *"  the  resurrection  unto  life  !" 
lOQ  ye  of  little  faith !  ye  slow  of  heart. 
Reluctant  still  to  understand  the  Truth, 
The  spirit's  breathing  language  to  the  Church  ; 
Why  will  ye  doubtl— ""Ye  gates  lift  up  your 

headfs!" 
Be  lifted  up  ye  everlasting  doors! 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in  y 
And  sway  his  ^^righteous  dcepter — know  ye  not 
Your  proper  dignity,  ye  sons  of  men  ? 
Be  still,  and  know,  that  *^  if  not  reprobates, 
I'Heaven's  kingdom  is   within    you" — there  en* 

thron'd 
In  light,  the  mighty  '^'^  Heir  of  all  things  "  site ! 
Dispelling  darkness — ^^^^  old  things  done  away. 
All  things  are  new ;  new  heavens  and  new  eacth, 
In  which  dwell  righteousness"  and  peace  and  joy  ! 
Blest  harmony  of  happy  polity  ! 
Than  which,  '•"no  other  name,"  no  other  power, 
Can  yield  secure  felicity  to  man. 
fnfallibly  sufficient  to  its  end, 
i^Above  all  principalities  and  powers. 
In  heaven  and  earth,  this  power  is  over  all. 
O  Fox !  by  strong  philanthropy  impeird, 
To  leave  thv  fleecy  care,  and  as  a  crook 
Of  the  gooa  shepherd,  to  collect  the  strays. 
The  hungering  wand'rers  o'er  the  barren  nills 
Of  dry  profession,  and  of  wilher'd  forms ; 
To  feed  within  the  heavenly  Pastor's  care. 
Increasing  strength  on  pastures  ever  green  : 
How  wast  thou  arm'd  with  all-subdaing  love. 
To  brave  the  savage,  perseouting  wolf) 
Deep  leam'd.  unletter'd,  much  enduring  George  ! 
Oft  I  rememoer  thy  triumphant  song ! 
"  God's  power  is  over  all  "--soul  gladd'ning  truth ! 
True  fortitude^s  firm  base,  whose  high  import, 
In  holy,  humble  confidence  possess'd. 
Transcends  all  else  which  human  intellect 
Can  compass  of  sublime  intelligence. 
'  '  ■-  '■■-__ 

» Rev.  V.  1,  2.       «  1  Cor.  iv.  5.       *  Dan.  v.  5. 

4Judge8zii.  6.       ^Matt.  x.  39.       ^Matt.  x.39. 

7  Matt,  xxvii.  51.  •Matt.xxvii.  53.  •John  v.  29. 

»  Matt.  vi.  30.       "  Ps.  xxiv.  7.        «  Heb.  i.  8. 

»  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.     w  Heb.  i.  2.  »  2  Cor.  xv.  17. 

»  Acts  iv.  12.        ^  £Bh.  1. 91.  Peter  ui.  13. 


Few  men  who  reason,  but  in  words  allow 
One  all  creating  cause,  omniscient, 
One  omnipresent  Lord,  ompipotent ! 
And  yet,  how  few  sincerely  tnus  believe ; 
Sincerely  seek  lo  know  his  sovereign  rule, 
Commanding  silent  reverence,  awful  dread! 
Subduing  all  things  in  them  to  himself ! 
Most  wifi  acknowledge,  this  the  only  ground 
Of  true  religion— this^  in  theory. 
Perhaps,  can  finite  wisdom  comprehend  ', 
Yet  will  that  wisdom,  through  attachment  strongi 
To  earth's  low  joys,  perversely  still  reject, 
Truth's  life-re  new  iijg,  efficacious  power : 
And  hence,  '8'*  not  many  rich,  not  many  wise,'* 
•^Nol  many  mighty,"  number'd  are  with  those. 
Who,  'through  great-  tribulation   brought,  have 

known 
A  new  creation  in  them ;  known  their  robes 
Wash'd  from  polluting  staiui  cleans'd  in  the  stream 
Of  the  new  covenant  of  love  and  life ! 
Who  feed  '^on  hidden  manna,  2' not  sustain'd 
By  outward  bread  alone ;  whose  life  is  hid 
From  the  gross  view  of  reas'ning  pride  in  man ; 
Which  sits  exalted  in  the  seorner's  seat. 
Fancying  the  way  of  these  is  ^^Foolishness ; 
Nor  can  that  •'vulture's  eve  e'er  penetratOj 
Into  the  wisdom,  and  the  blessedness. 
In  which  those  meek  of  heart  pavilion 'd  are. 
Their  way,  «4a  mysterv,  from  ages  hid : 
Although  a  shining  light!  a  way  un trod, 
«»By  rav'ning  beast  of  prey,  or  lion's  whelp,    ^ 
Or  reptile  venomous—pure  wisdom's  way  ! 
That  wisdom,  which  proud  men  count  fooliahnesa: 
Not  knowing  in  themselves  that  appetite 
Which  ^hungers  for  the  life  of  righteousness: 
That  living  thirst  that  ever  longs  to  taste 
The  "'sincere  milk  of  the  immortal  Word  I 
By  which  the  worlds  were  made  :  in  whom  is  life, 
Which  life  remains  to  be  *«"the  ughf  of  men." 
0 1  »"  full  of  ^race  and  truth,"  in  thee  alone. 
The  adoption  is :  the  reconciUng  power, 
UnitincT  man  to  God-^®*'Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  done  in  heaven : 
Thme  is  the  power,"  O I  teach  my  heart  to  feel 
The  force  of  this  great  truth! — feel,   thence  to 

arise, 
The  voice  of  melody  **"  sprinc  up  0  well ! 
*'  And  we  will  sing  to  thee  "  the  anthem  high, 
"  God's  Power  is  ovee  all" 

[TobecosUAMcd.] 


POWER  OF    INSTINCT. 

On  Saturday  last,  several  persons  witnessed  a 
most  striking  display  of  instinct  in  the  brutal 
species.  A  tree  was  felled,  adjacent  to  this 
village,  which  proved  to  be  hoUow,  and  from 
which  a  "  Flying  Squirrel "  came  forth.  It 
tarried  a  few  moments,  but  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  it,  witli  its  usual  timidity, 
it  ran  to  a  tree  close  by,  which  it  ascended  to 
the  top  with  quickness,  and  sailed  ofif  to  the 
trunk  of  another,  which  it  also  ascended  to  the 
top,  and  then  off  to  another.    It  soon  returned 

wi  Cor.  i.  26.  »  Rev.  viii.  14.    »Rev.  ii.  17. 

«» Deu.  viii.  3.  "^  1  Cor.  i.  18.      »  Job  xxviii.  7. 

«Col.  i.  26.  «Job xxviii.  7.    "Matt.  v.  6. 

«  1  Peter  ii.  2.  »  John  i.  4.  »  John  i.  14. 

v^Matt.  vi.  10.  *i  Numb.  xzi.  17. 
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with  boIdneM)  and  while  the  log  was  beiMg*  cat 
off  and  split  open,  it  loitered  ahoHt  the  feet  of 
those  present,  in  evident  distress  with  an  occa- 
sional piteous  noise,  disregarding  the  danger  of 
the  failing  axe,  under  which  it  frequently  passed 
into  the  log.  When  the  log  was  opened,  there 
were  its  l^  and  two  young  ones.  When  all 
were  lifted  oat  ^ith  care  and  laid  down  to  her, 
she  gathered  one  with  her  paws  into  a  round 
bulk,  seized  the  gathered  part  with  her  mouth, 
ascended  the  same  tree  she  had  previously  gone 
up,  and  from  its  top  again  sailed  off  to  another, 
and  so  on,  until  she  had  the  young  one  safely 
deposited  in  a  new  home.  She  soon  returjaed, 
and  in  like  manner  took  away  the  other  one  to 
the  same  place.  She  seemed  to  lack,  however,  in 
calculation,  and  returning  again,  examined  the 
place  minutely ;  but  finding  no  more  of  her  pro- 
geny, she  went  the  t^me  direction  and  returned 
no  more.— OAio  Picajfune. 


7or  Frienda*  Rerlev. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON. 

(CoDtlnaed  fioni  pafe  788.) 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  number,  that  upon 
T.  F.  Buxton's  election  to  Parliament,  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  a  particular  friend  and  con- 
nection, suggested  the  propriety  of  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  his  attention  to  the  melioration 
of  the  penal  code.  This  intimation  had  no  doubt 
its  influence  on  his  feelings  and  conduct ;  and 
the  attention  which  he-  had  previously  given  to 
the  discipline  of  prisons,  ooald  not  fail  to  fix  his 
reflections  on  the  penalties,  awarded  by  law,  to 
the  violators  of  the  peace.  The  labours  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  which  he  was  no 
stranger,  brought  into  frequent  review  the  condi- 
tion of  persons,  many  of  them  females,  who 
were  condemned  and  executed,  fo^  offences 
which  were  the  result  of  weakness  and  igno^ 
ranee,  rather  than  deep  seated  depravity.  For- 
gery, and  the  passing  of  forged  notes,  subjected 
the  offender  to  capital  punishment,  and  it  is 
stated,  that  when  Buxton  entered  upon  his  par- 
Lamentary  labours,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had,  ten  years  before  that 
time,  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  his  efforts  to  procure  a  relaxation  of 
the  rigour ^of  the  penal  code;  but  his  exertions 
were  not  productive  of  much,  if  any  immediate 
advantage.  Yet  they  probably  prepared  the 
way  for  a  more  successful  effort  at  a  subsequent 
time.  When  Buxton  entered  parliament,  he  had 
not  the  company  of  his  predecessor  in  this  cause. 
That  unhappy  statesman,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  autumn  of 
1818. 

T.  F.  Buxton  tool  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  early  part  of  1810,  and  quickly 
proved  that  the  energy  with  which  his  previous 
ufe  was  marked,  had  not  deserted  him.    On  the 


8d  of  Third  month,  a  motion  for  the  appoidt- 
ment  of  a  eommittee  on  the  criminal  laws,  was 
made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  seconded 
by  T.  F.  Buxton ;  the  latter  of  whom,  made  a 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  being  his  first 
essay  in  that  assembly*  placed  him  at  once  in  a 
respectable  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
members.  He  appears  to  have  made  no  effort 
for  the  display  ot  eloqaence;  his  object  was  the 
exhibition  of  facts  and  arguments  in  a  dear  and 
forcible  order.  As  the  facts  on  which  he  relied 
proved  incontestably  the  necessity  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  penal  code, 
he  confined  himself  principally  to  them ;  prov- 
ing that  the  capital  code,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
an  innovation  on  the  ancient  common  law ;  and 
that  indeed  the  greater  part  of  those  capital 
enactments  had  been  made  within  the  memory  of 
man.  ^  There  are/'  said  he»  **  persons  living,  at 
whose  birth  the  criminal  code  contained  less 
than  sixty  capital  offences,  and  who  have  seen 
the  number  quadrupled  ;  who  have  seen  an  act 
pass,  making  offences  capital  by  the  dozen  and 
by  the  score ;  and  what  is  worse,  bundling  up 
together  offences,  trivial  and  atrocious-*some 
nothing  short  of  murder  in  malignity  of  inten- 
tion, and  others,  nothing  beyond  a  civil  trespass; 
bundling  together  this  ill-sorted  and  incmigruoos 
package,  and  stamping  upon  it  *  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy.* "  His  arguments  tended  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  the  existiqg  law,  by 
declaring  that  certain  crimes  should  be  punished 
with  death,  declared  in  effect  that  they  should 
not  be  punished  at  all ;  and  tlius  granted  in- 
demnity to  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  prevent. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  miti- 
gating the  penal  code.  Of  this  committee  Bux- 
ton was  one ;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  at 
once  an  active,  if  not  a  leading,  part  in  the  effort 
to  render  the  penal  code  more  conformable  than 
it  then  was,  to  reason  and  sound  policy.  His 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  panish- 
ment  of  death  in  all  cases  except  that  of  murder. 
But  the  habits  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the 
British  Parliament,  rendered  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  penal  code  one  of  tedious  and  protracted 
labour. 

A  kindred  subject,  in  which  he  had  already 
taken  an  active  part,  viz. :  the  improvement  of 
the  prison  discipline,  was  taken  up  by  the  House 
about  the  same  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  he  was  one. 

Afler  much  patient  investigation  of  the  subject, 
a  bill  was  prepared,  conforming  in  most  of  its 
parts  to  the  principles  advocated  by  Buxton; 
which  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature ; 
and  by  which  the  character  of  the  Ei^ish  pri- 
sons was  essentially  improved.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  while  he  was  yet  a  new  member  of 
the  House,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  humanly  productive  of 
valuable  firnit    A  new  system  wai  introdaoed, 
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and  the  English  jails,  instead  of  being  the  nurse- 
lies  and  ho§>ed9  of  erimey  and  the  ruin  of  those 
who  entered  the1)a,  became,  whererer  the  im- 
provemients  were  dul^r  enforced,  places  where 
tlie  reformation  of  Ibe  prisoners,  Uie  true  object 
of  punishment,  was  attempted. 

Although  Thomas  F»  Buxton  was  disposed  to 
farour  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  all 
cases   except  that  of  murder,  he  evideotly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  plan  of  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
support  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  1821, 
by  the  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  a  year 
or  two  before.    This  was  a  bill  to  abrogate  the 
pnniehment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery.    On 
this  subject  he  delivered  a  speech  which  excited 
considerable  interest  at  the  time.     He  pointed 
out  the  inhumanity  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
their  necessary  tendency  to  induce  judges  and 
jurors  to  labour,  even  at  the  expense  of  veracity, 
for  the  acquittal  of  prisoners.     Thus  the  heavy 
penalties  prescribed  for  smaller  offences,  render- 
ing their  application  more  doubtful,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  greater  punishment  would  be  less 
effectual,  than  the  certainty  of  a  less  one.     After 
proving  from  unquestionable  facts,  that  in  many 
cases  where  lenient  and  rigorous  measures  for 
the   punishment  of  corresponding  offences  had 
been  tried,  the  protection  of  property  was  more 
fully  effected  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter,  he 
exhibited  a  striking  instance  of  the  result  pro- 
duced by  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  on 
a  single  point.     In  1811  the  linen  bleachers  pe- 
titioned parliament  for  a  mitigation  of  the  law 
against  stealing  from  their  bleaching  grounds. 
1  hat  prayer  was  cheerfully  granted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  the  other  House,  it  was  de- 
termined to  punish  these  romantic  petitioners  by 
inflicting  upon  them  the  penalty  of  their  conceded 
wishes.    In  regard  to  the  consequence,  lie  ob- 
served that  he  should  furnish  a  comparison  of 
the  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  five  years 
in  which  the  crime  was  capital,  and  the  last  five 
years  in  which  it  was  not,  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  this  offence  had  increased  in  no  greater 
ratio  than  other  offences,  his  point,  the  inefficacy 
of  capital  punishment,  was  proved.    But,  if  he 
should  go  further,  and  prove  that  while  all  other 
offences  had  increased  with  melancholy  rapidity, 
this,  and  this  only,  had  decreased  as  rapidly ; 
that  there  was  but  one  exception  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  crime,  and  that  was  the  case  in  which 
the  penalty  of  the  law  was  reduced ;  then  he  had 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
either  to  invalidate  his  facts,  or  admit  his  con- 
clnsions. 

He  then  read  the  official  returns  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  previous  to  the  mitip- 
tion,  that  crime  was  as  common  as  other  capital 
offences,  but  that  after  the  mitigation,  this  offence 
had  diminished  two-thirds,  while  all  the  capital 
offences  had  increased  prodigiously,  and  in  one 


instance  no  less  than  eleven  fold.  Here  was 
an  argument  not  easily  answered  in  favour  of  a 
farther  mitigation  of  die  penal  code. 

I|e  then  adverted  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  primary  object  pf  the  bill— the  punishment  of 
forgery — and  remarked,  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  every  wretch  who  was  overtaken  by  the 
law,  without  regard  to  agCt  sex,  or  extenuating 
circumstances,  was  consigned  to  the  hangman.* 
Did  forgeries  then  cease  under  such  a  ter« 
rible  method  of  repressing  them  ? '  Were  the  of- 
fence and  the  offenders  exterminated  by  such 
cruel  inflictions  ?  They  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  extent,  one  band  of  victims  was  so 
ready  to  follow  another,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  mitigate  their  law,  because  of  the  mul- 
titude of  offenders ;  because  public  feeling,  and 
tlj^  feeling  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  rebelled 
against  such  continual  slaughter.  **  Have  I  not 
then,"  said  he,  *<a  right  to  cast  myaelf  upon  the 
House,  and  to  implore  them  no  longer  to  con- 
tinue so  desperate  and  so  unsuccessful  a  sys- 
tem, and  to  lay  side  by  side  the  two  cases, 
forgery,  and  stealing  from  bleaching  grounds ; 
both  offences  only  against  property ;  ooth  unat- 
tended with  violence  ?  In  the  one  we  have  tried 
a  mitigation  of  the  law,  and  have  succeeded  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  expectations;  in  the 
other  we  have  tried  severity  to  the  utmost  extent, 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  have  failed.  Are  we 
not  bound  by  every  principle  of  reason  and 
equity ;  of  common  sense  and  common  justice, 
to  discontinue  a  system  which  has  so  utterly 
failed,  and  to  embrace  one  which  has  been  so 
eminentlv  successful  ?** 

The  history  of  former  times  furnished  similar 
results.  Henry  VIII.  hanged  72,000  persons 
for  robbery  alone  ;t  yet  Sir  Thomas  More 
wondered  that  while  so  many  thieves  were 
daily  hanged,  so  many  still  remained  in  the 
country,  robbing  in  all  places.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth handed  more  than  500  criminals  a  year ; 
yet  complained  bitterly  that  the  people  would 
not  carry  out  her  laws ;  and  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point stipendiary  magistrates  to  inflict  these 
penalties.  We  find  from  Strype,  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  prosecute,  and  Uie  magistrates 
would  not  act. 

These  cases  in  which  the  rigorous  system  had 
failed,  were  contrasted  with  the  happy  effects 
resulting  from  the  relaxation  of  penalties  by 
King  Alfred;  and  in  modei;n  times  by  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany;  and  by  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Crimes  had  increased  in  England,  as  conw 


•Of  the  rigor  with  which  the  crime  of  forgery  was 
punished,  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  to  save  him,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  striking  illustration,  and  some  in- 
stances, perhaps  equally  melancholy,  In  humble  lift,  are 
recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry. 

t  As  Henry  died  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign,  the 
executions  for  robbery  must  have  averaged  more  than 
eight  for  each  working  day,  daring  his  reign*  • 
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pared  with  everv  other  country ;  aad  as  com- 
pared with  itself  at  different  periods^  and  the 
species  of  crime  which  had  increased,  were 
precisely  those  which  were  capital  then,  hut 
formerly  were  not  -,  and  which  were  capital  in 
England  and  no  where  else. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  showed  by 
quotations  from  the  codes  of  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  that  their  laws  were  much  more 
sparing  of  human  life  than  the  then  existing 
English  code;  and  asserted  that  six  hundred 
men  were  condemned  to  death,  during  the  past 
year,  upon  statutes  passed  within  the  last  cen^ 
tury. 

After  the  exhibition  of  numerous  facts,  to 
prove  the  injurious  consequences  to  public 
morals,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  arising 
nrom  the  existing  penal  code ;  and  a  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  men  the  most  competent  to 
judge,  in  the  various  stations  of  life,  he  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  the  following  manner : 

*^  My  argument  then  is  this.  Our  system  is 
before  us.  The  price  we  pay  for  our  system  is, 
the  loss  of  public  opinion,  and  the  aid,  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  and  the  most  constitutional,  which 
the  law  gathers  from  the  concurrence  of  public 
opinion  3  the  necessity  of  doing  that  by  spies, 
informers  and  blood  money,  which  were  better 
done  without  them  ]  the  annual  liberation  of 
multitudes  of  criminals;  the  annual  perpetra- 
tion of  multitudes  of  crimes;  perjury  ;  and  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  first  of  your  duties, 
the  first  of  your  interests,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  charities,  the  prevention  of  crime.  This  is 
what  you  pay.  And  for  what  1  For  a  system 
which  has  against  it  a  multitude  of  divines, 
moralists,  statesmen,  lawyers  —  an  unrivalled 

Ehalanx  of  the  wise  and  good ;  a  system  which 
as  against  it  the  still  stronger  authority  of  prac- 
tical men,  who  draw  their  conclusions  from  real 
life;  a  system  which  has  against  it  the  still 
stronger  authority  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land; which  if  wrong  now,  is  wrong  for  the 
first  time ;  a  system  which  has  against  it  the 
still  stronger  authority  of  experience  and  ex- 
periment, in  England  on  the  one  hand — in 
Tuscany,  in  America,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
other;  and  finally  a  system  which  in  its  spirit 
and  temper,  is  against  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
that  mild  and  merciful  religion,  which  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live." 

This  speech  was  received  with  marked  appro- 
bation, but  when  the  bill  in  support  of  which  it 
was  made,  was  put  to  vote,  there  were  121 
voices  against  its  passage  and  only  115  in  its 
favour.  In  1822  an  attempt  was  again  made 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  seconded  by  T.  F. 
Buxton,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code. 
They  succeeded  in  carrying,  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen,  a  resolution  that  the  House  would  in 
the  next  session  consider  the  means  of  increas- 


ing the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  law,  by  abating 
the  rigor  of  its  punishments.  But  in  1823  the 
resolutions  proposed  1^  ^r  J.  Mackintosh  were 
rejected,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  left 
for  several  years  to  contend  with  a  superior 
force. 

In  1826  Sir  Robert  Peel  coming  into  office 
commenced  a  revisal  of  the  penal  code.  His 
efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  for- 
gery, for  he  cleared  the  statute  book  of  many 
obsolete;and  barbarous  acts,  and  consolidated  the 
whole  body  of  criminal  law.  In  the  progress  of 
this  work  he  introduced,  in  1830,  a  bill  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  laws  respecting  forgery. 
As  he  still  retained  the  punishment  of  death 
in  sev^al  cases,  a  strong  opposition  was  raised 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  Buxton  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  death  for  injury  to  property 
was  adverse  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  (he  feel- 
ings of  the  English  commercial  community ; 
and  he  prepared  for  circulation  through  the 
commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  a  petition 
which  quickly  obtained  the  signatures  of  firms 
representing  more  than  a  thousand  bankers. 
This  petition  represented  the  punishment  of 
death  on  account  of  forgery,  as  unfavourable  to 
their  interest  and  protection ;  and  solicited  the 
enactment  of  a  more  lenient  law.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House,  in  corroboration  of 
a  motion  to  amend  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  by  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  forgery.  This 
amendment  being  negatived,  Buxton  informed 
the  House  that  a  motion  of  similar  import  would 
be  introduced  in  a  future  stage  of  the  bill.  A 
majority  was  eventually  obtained  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  punishment  of  forgery 
with  death,  and  although  this  decision  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  was 
so  far  settled  in  practice  that  no  execution  for 
forgery  has  since  taken  place.  In  succeeding 
years,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments  was 
more  and  more  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  several 
individuals,  to  whose  exertions  Buxton  afforded 
his  strenuous  assistance  as  long  as  he  remained 
a  member  of  Parliament.  The  crimes  punish- 
able with  death  by  English  law  amounted,  as 
already  observed,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
when  Buxton  began  bis  parliamentary  labours ; 
but  their  number  isnowreduced  to  ten  or  twelvej 
and  in  point  of  fact,  few,  if  any,  executions  now 
take  place,  in  England  or  Wales  except  for  mur- 
der or  attempts  to  murder. 

Most  of  the  laws,  in  relation  to  capital  punish- 
ments, now  in  force  have  been  enacted  since  the 
subject  of  this  review  left  the  House,  and  the 
great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
penal  code  within  the  last  thirty  years,  may  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  ad  vancing  civilizatioii. 
But  we  may  also  reflect  that  light  and  know- 
ledge are  increase  in  the  world  by  the  exer^ 
tions  of  those  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age. 
Of  those  who  contributed  to  the  diffuaioii  of 
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more  correct  and  enlightened  opinions  in  regard 
to  penal  inflictions,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  one*  Yet  on  that 
subject  he  seems  to  have  left  space  for  a  further 
progress.  We  do  not  find  that  he  ever  vindi- 
cated the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  case 
of  murder.  He  was  probably  influenced  in  his 
judgment  by  the  passage  in  Genesis  so  often 
quoted  and  so  generally  misapplied.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  advance  of  Christian  civilization 
will  at  length  clear  the  penal  laws  of  this  and 
other  nations  from  that  vestige  of  a  darker  time? 

(To  be  coDtintted.) 

ADVICES  OF  LONDON  TEABLT  MEETING. 

(Coiiiliia«d  from  pege  78Q.) 

We  may  now  turn  from  subjects  which  con- 
cern every  state  iu  life  ;  and  direct  the  course  of 
our  Christian  counsel  to  the  states  more  in  par- 
ticular. And  first,  you  who  are  not  intrusted 
with  mueh  of  the  possessions  of  this  life,  you 
are  still  the  objects  of  our  constant  care.  The 
Society  has  long  endeavoured  to  consult,  your 
interests,  and  to  pUce  within  your  reach  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  your  welfare,  and  for  that 
of  your  oflspring.  And  you  are  equally  the  care 
of  Him  who  provides  for  the  sparrows  ;  to  his 
ear  your  access  is  as  easy  as  that  of  any  condi- 
tion amongst  men  ;  and  if,  by  his  holy  assistance, 
and  by  a  conformity  to  his  will,  you  become  truly 
poor  in  spirit^  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven^* 
But,  dear  friends,  sufler  us  to  remind  you,  that 
there  is  not  a  passion  that  can  infest  the  rich, 
which  may  not  also,  in  a  degree  subversive  of 
your  peace,  be  fostered  in  your  minds.  You 
may  covet,  and  give  way  to  pride  and  anger,  and 
to  all  the  <'  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition."t  Therefore 
do  you  partake  of  the  universal  necessity  of  pay- 
ing strict  attention  to  Christ's  sacred  injunction, 
when,  addressing  himself  to  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers,  he  closed  his  address  with  these  memo- 
rable words,  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all,  Watch."t 

As  for  you,  dear  friends,  who  occupy  what 
are  termed  the  middle  stations  of  life,  you  have 
every  cause  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  sphere  in 
which  be  hath  permitted  you  to  move.  In  you, 
seems  fulfilled  the  wish  of  Agur:  ^give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."|| 
Among  your  number,  the  Society  has  often  founa 
many  of  its  more  useful  members,  of  its  more 
able  advocates.  Be  content  therefore  with  your 
stations.  Seek  not  great  things  for  yourselves ; 
yea,  **  Mind  not  high  things ;  but  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate."§  But  above  all  things, 
•*  Follow  on  to  know  the  Lord ;"!  or,  if  you 


♦Matt.  v.  3.        flTim.  vi.  9.        J  Mark xiii.  37. 
U  Prov.  zzx.  S,  9*  §  Rom.  zii.  16.      T  Hosea  vi.  3. 


have  pot  known  him  and  served  him  fiiUy  and 
&ithfiilly,  seek  him,  "  with  a  perfect  heart,  and 
with  a  willing  mind,"  for  if  you  seek  himj  he 
will  be  found  of  you  ;*  and  you  will  remain  to 
be,  as  many  of  you  have  been,  supports  of  the 
building,  under  the  protecting  providence  of  the 
Lord ;  who  is  the  sole  and  true  builder  of  his 
spiritual  house,  the  **  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people." 

And  you  who  are  intrusted  with  much  of  the 
good  things  t>f  this  life,  you  who  cannot  disclaim 
the  title  of  affluent^— we  believe  there  are  among 
you  many  good  stewards  of  the  temporal  things 
committed  to  your  trust;  yet  we  desire  that 
others  may  duly  consider,  whether  they  are  so 
•*  rich  in  faith,"  as  to  be  "  heirs  of  the  kingdom,"f 
being  fruitful  in  those  good  works  which  are 
produced  by  faith.  Though,  frieiuHs,  you  may 
not  have  to  labour  with  your  hands,  the  cause 
of  Truth  has  business  of  importance  for  you  to 
do ;  and  it  may  be  promoted  or  obstructed  by 
the  right  or  wrong  application  of  your  property. 
Much  responsibility  lies  on  you  ;  your  property 
is  an  additional  article  in  the  account ;  and  we 
much  desire  that  you  may  be  so  awake  to  a 
sense  of  these  things,  as  to  be  prepared  to  render 
up  your  accounts  with  joy,  and  to  receive  the 
answer  of  "  Well  done."  The  poor  and  the 
rich  have  their  appropritlte  virtues ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  each  is  required  to  be  content 
and  to  be  humble,  we  believe  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  as  contentment  is  a  peculiar  ornament 
of  the  poor,  so  is  humility  of  the  rich.  Your 
station  in  life  subjects  you,  more  than  others,  to 
be  tried  by  associating  with  other  wealthy  per- 
sons, among  the  people  at  large,  with  whom  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  often  in  too  little  esteem.  Ton 
may  be  leavened  by  their  conversation  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  may  operate  still  more  sensibly 
aild  rapidly  upon  your  children.  Therefore  we 
tenderly  intreat  you,  for  your  own  sake,  for  that 
of  your  offspring  whom  you  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect, and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Trutn— 
we  intreat  you,  dear  friends,  we  beseech  you 
"  by  the  mercies  of  God,**  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world ;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God."  •*  For,"  continues  the  apostle,  "  I  say, 
through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  thau  he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think 
soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man  the  measure  of  faith."^     1808.  P.  E. 

In  a  well-ordered  family,  short  opportunities 
of  religious  retirement  frequently  occur,  in  which 
the  mind  may  be  turned  in  secret  aspiration  to 
the  Author  of  all  our  blessings;  and  which  have 
often  proved  times  of  more  than  transient  benefit. 
It  is  our  present  concern,  that  no  exception  to 
this  practice  maybe  found  amongst  us ;  whether 


*  1  Cbron.  zxviii.  9.    f  James  ii.  5.    |  Rom.  xii.  1-^, 
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it  take  place  oa  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume,  or  when  we  ave  assembled  to 
partake  of  the  provisions  with .  which  we  are 
supplied  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  ^On 
these  latter  occasions,  may  the  hearts  of  our 
young  friends  also,  be  turned  in  gratitude  to  God, 
who  thus  liberally  provides  for  thenu  May  the 
experience  of  us  all  be  such,  that  we  can  adopt 
Uie  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Evening,  and  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,  will  I  pray/'*     1817.  P.  E. 

In  the  wilderness  of  this  life,  dangers  assail  os 
on  every  hand:  but  if  we  look  with  entire  reli- 
ance unto  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
He  will  lead  us  safely  along ;  He  will  protect 
us  from  being  entangled  by  tli^  briars  bnd  thorns ; 
He  win  shield  us  from  the  sun,  and  from  the 
storm;  He  will  permit  us  to  know  his  voice, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger ;  and  humbly  to  believe  that  we  are  of 
that  one  fold,  of  which  he  is  the  everlasting 
Sheplierd,t'-«that  He  will  give  unto  us  etemid 
life,  and  that  none  shall  pluck  us  out  of  his  hand. 
How  inviting  are  these  truths  I  how  animating 
are  these  assurances !  But  this  attainment  is  to 
be  ours,  only  as  we  look  in  faith  unto  Him  who 
declared,  **  if  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  me."^  To  deny  ourselves,  and  to 
take  up  the  cross,  are  duties  which  we  desire 
earnestly  to  press  upon  all.  If  we  seek  A>r 
divine  aid  that  this  may  become  the  daily  en- 
gagement of  our  lives,  we  shall  le  induced  to 
make  a  narrow  scrutiny  into  our  thoughts,  and 
into  the  motives  which  influence  our  conduet 
Frequent  self-examination  will  convince  us  that 
we  are  frail,  and  unworthy  of  the  Lord^s  mereies. 
A  conviction  of  our  own  weakness  and  trans* 
gressions  will  make  us  fearful  of  speaking  of  the 
errors  of  others  ;  and  tend  to  restrain  us  from 
taJe-beariog  and  detraction.  At  the  same  time, 
divine  love  operating  on  our  hearts,  and  begetting 
there  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  will  constrain 
us  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel,  in  a  way  most 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  such 
as  we  deem  deficient  in  moral  or  religious  duty. 
Precious  and  very  desirable  is  an  humble,  con- 
trite, teachable  state  of  mmd,  in  which  the 
earnest  prayer  is  raised,  that  we  may  live  in  the 
love  and  fear  of  our  great  Creator,  and  in  all 
tilings  walk  acceptably  before  Him.  Oh  !  that 
all  may  be  kept  in  the  low  valley  of  humility, 
where  the  dew  remains  long ;  where  they  will 
know  the  Lord  to  be  r  as  a  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest"  || 
Here  preservation  is  witnessed  within  the  holy 
indosure:  here  we  are  guarded  against  the 
snares  which  beset  those  who  would  make  haste 
to  be  rich.  How  safe,  how  necessary  it  is,  for 
the  humble  Christian  to  set  out  well ;  to  watch 
against  the  first  temptations  to  covet  great  things ! 


Sweet  is  the  condition  of  thegrafeful  mind :  sweel 
is  a  state  of  contentment  and  of  daily  dependence 
on  the  Lord.     1819.  P.  E. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  9,  1848. 


•  Psalm  iv.  17. 
I  Lake  ix.  23. 


fJohn  z.  16. 
I  Isaiah  zzxil.  9« 


The  notices  of  Rebecca  Jones,  which  are  re* 
sumed  after  a  temporary  suspension,  owing,  among 
other  causes,  to  the  indisposition  of  the  compiler, 
who  was  thereby  prevented  from  visiting  the  city 
for  needful  conference  with  the  editor,  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  in  our  future  numbers  some  truly 
interesting  extracts  from  the  sea  voysge,  diary  and 
correspondence  of  that  valuable  Friend. 

By  a  letter  dated  29th  ult.,  from  a  Friend  at 
Salem,  Ohio,  we  are  informed  that  our  beloved 
friends,  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
had  just  arrived  at  that  place,  from  their  Tisit  to 
Canada.  They  were  about  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Stillwater,  after  which  they  purposed 
being  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  which  com- 
menced on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  convening  on  the  7th  day  preceding. 

In  our  17th  number  we  copied  from  another  pe- 
riodical, a  notice,  that  our  friends  Lindley  M.  Hoag 
and  George  Wood  had  associated  to  establish  in 
New  York,  a  store  in  which  the  articles  ofiered  for 
sale  were  the  products  of  free  labour  only.  We 
are  now  informed  that  Lindley  M.  Hoag  has  been 
indnced,  on  aocount  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to 
withdraw  from  the  concern;  and  that  George 
Wood  has  also  withdrawn;  but  Robert  Lindley 
Murray,  a  Friend  who  is  considered  well  qualified 
for  prosecuting  the  concern  with  advantage,  lias 
purchased  the  stock  of  Hoag  and  Wood,  and 
designs  carrying  on  the  business  from  which  his 
predecessors  have  just  withdrawn. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  astonishing  activity 
with  which  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  now  prosecutedi 
and  the  stimulus  which  that  traffic  haa  received 
from  the  change  of  British  policy  in  relation  to 
slave-grown  sugars,  and  remember  that  slavery,  in 
all  its  forms  and  modifications,  owes  its  vitality  to  the 
market  for  its  products,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but 
that  Friends  who  have  been  hitherto  justly  con* 
sidered  as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  African  emanci* 
pation,  will  see  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
affording  their  liberal  patronage  to  this  effort  at 
supplying  the  consistent  opponents  of  slavery  with 
those  articles,  which  habit  has  classed  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  untouched  by  servile  hands, 
and  unstained  by  the  gain  of  oppression.  From 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  taken  by  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
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ingi  we  miMt  confidently  hope  that  the  enterprise 
of  onr  friend  B^  L.  Murray  will  be  generally  ap* 
proved)  and  amply  sustained. 

The  following  notice  was  oopidd  from  one  of  our 
periodicals: 

"  EifCKK^s  Comet  Vimblk.— A  letter  from  the 
Cambridge  Obeertatory,  dated  Ang.  30,  and  ad- 
dressed to  President  Etxkictt,  states,  that  on 
Monday  morning  last,  about  two  o'clock,  the  Comet 
of  Encke  was  seen  at  that  obsenr^tory  by  Mr.  6. 
P.  Bond  as  an  exceedingly  faint  nebnloos  patch  of 
light.  It  was.  however,  so  soon  obscured  by 
clouds,  that  only  one  pretty  good  place  was  ob- 
tained by  the  readings  of  the  circles  of  the  Great 
Equatorial.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  and  the 
morning  of  the  SOth,  the  examiners  were  enabled 
to  get  a  series  of  miorometrical  measures  with  illu- 
minated wires.  The  oomet  is  yet  a  rather  diffi- 
cult object,  but  has  increased  in  briji^htness  since 
Monday  morning." 

Encke's  comet,  we  may  recollect,  is  one  of  three, 
the  orbits  of  which  have  been  so  correctly  deter- 
mined, that  its  position  can  be  computed  for  any 
given  time.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  autumn 
of  1818;  according  to  Professor  Littrow  of  Vienna, 
it  passed  its  perihelion  5th  mo.  4,  1832,  with  a  peri- 
odic time  of  3.29  years.  Hence  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  perihelion,  the  point  of  its  orbit 
nearest  the  sun,  about  the  middle  of  next  month. 
It  can,  however,  be  an  object  of  very  little  interest 
to  any  but  astronomers,  not  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  i%  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
comet  now  announced  is  Enoke's. 

Curious  Penalty  for  Killing  or  Stealing  a 
CiT.*— Among  our  elder  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons,  cats  were  looked  upon  as  creatures  of  in- 
trinsic value  ]  and  the  stealing  or  killing  one,  was 
a  grievous  crime,  and  subjected  the  ofiender  to  a 
fine,  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  was  the  custos  horrei  regii  [the  keeper 
of  the  king's  granary,]  for  which  there  was  a  very 
peculiar  forfeiture.— BZacibtORS  S,2Ck,  25.  This 
forfeiture  is  given  in  a  notOt  to  this  import :  If  any 
one  shall  kill  or  steal  a  CAt,  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
granary,  he  shall  cause  the  cat  to  be  suspended  by 
the  tail,  so  that  the  head  shall  touch  the  floor,  and 
shidl  ponr  over  it  a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to 
cover  the  animal,  tail  and  all. 

The  Schooner  Pearl. — ^In  our  d2d  number  it  was 
stated  that  seventy-seven  slaves  escaped  fromWash. 
ington,D.C.,in  a  Northern  ve8sel,the  schooner  Pearl, 
but  were  quickly  overtaken  and  carried  back  into 
slavery.  Three  white  men  engaged  on  board  the 
Pearl  were  captured  at  the  same  time,  and  imprison- 
ed, to  stand  their  trial  on  account  of  their  real  or  im- 
puted  participation   in   the   transaction.     Their 

^Tlus  is  the  law  referred  to  in  the  editorial,  page  793* 


names  are  Drayton,  Sayres  and  English.  Hie 
trial  commenced  on  the  27th  of  7th  month,  before 
the  Criminal  Court  at  Washington,  by  the  ar- 
raignment of  Daniel  Drayton,  the  supercargo,  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  two  slaves,  the  property  of 
Aiidrew  Hoover,  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dol« 
lars.  After  a  trial  of  four  days,  the  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  by  whom  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  eventually  rendered.  A  second  indictment 
was  then  taken  up,  and  another  four  days'  trial 
commenced,  on  which  a  similar  verdict  was  render- 
ed. It  appears  that  forty-one  indictments  for  ' 
larceny,  and  seventy-four  for  misdemeanour,  were 
found  against  Drayton,  for  what  was  essentially 
one  act.  The  prosecuting  Attorney  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  pass  by  the  remaining  indict- 
ments against  Drayton,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Sayres.  To  this  procedure  the  counsel  of  Drayton 
objected  ]  stating  that  he  was  then  ready  for  trial 
on  all  the  indictments  ]  that  the  bail  required  to 
procure  his  release  from  prison,  was  much  more 
than  he  could  furnish,  and  that  by  deferring  the 
trial  he  might  lose  the  advantages  of  witnesses  in 
his  defence.  But  these  objections  were  overruled 
by  the  court. 

Sayres  was  ^n  put  upon  his  trial  for  larceny^ 
and  after  a  contest  of  three  days,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury.  He  was  subsequently  tried  and  ac- 
quitted upon  a  second  indictment*  It  appears, 
however,  that  indictments  for  misdemeanour, 
similar  to  those  against  Drayton,  were  found 
against  him,  on  all  of  which  he  has  been  convicted, 
and  a  fine  of  $200  imposed  on  each,  amounting 
collectively  to  $14,800.  It  is  stated  that  the  tes- 
timony on  which  the  conviction  of  Drayton  prin- 
cipally turned,  was  retncted  on  the  trial  of  Sayres, 
and  that  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  larceny 
arose  from  that  circumstance.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  efibrt  to  fix  on  Sayres  the  charge  of  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  the  slaves  from  the  pos- 
session of  their  masters,  for  his  oten  advantagef  has 
failed,  and  that  if  the  testimony,  now  retracted, 
had  been  withheld  on  the  trial  of  Drayton,  a  simi- 
lar verdict  would  probably  have  been  given. 
Still  the  charge  of  transpoiting^  not  stealings  thesQ 
slaves  remains,  on  wluch  a  heavy  penalty  is  im- 
pending. 

English,  the  cook  of  the  vessel,  has  been  dis- 
charged, as  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  object  which  his  employers  had  in  view. 

Exceptions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  have 
been  taken  by  the  counsel  of  the  defendants,  and 
an  expectation  is  entertained  that  the  case  will  be 
eventually  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  question,  whether  slavery 
has  a  legal  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
will  probably  be  closely  sifted. 
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Marriib,— On  Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  at 
Friends'  meeting  bouse.  North  Sixth  street^  Phila- 
delphia,, Abraham  M.  Tatlor,  of  Cincinnaii,  Ohio, 
to  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Shoemaker;  of  Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Died, — On  the  24th  of  8th  month,  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Wayne  County.  N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Elijah  Coleman,  in  tne  43d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  wif^  and  four  children  to  mourn  their 
irreparable  loss.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  Friend 
our  Society  will  sustain  a  great  loss.  He  had  for 
a  number  of  years  filled  the  station  pf  Elder,  and 
was  Clerk  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting. 

<<  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

J  In  this  citvon  the  2d  inst,  Paul  W.  Nbw- 

HALL,  m  the  48th  ^ear  of  his  age.  This  dear 
Friend  and  valued  citizen,  was  a  native  of  Lynn, 
Mass.  He  removed  to  this  city  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  His  uniform,  gentle  and  unassuming 
deportment,  has  won  for  him  the  affections  and 
confidence,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  of  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  him  by  business  or 
otherwise. 

As  a  man  of  integrity,  he  stood  deservedljr  high. 
His  industry  was  great,  and  he  was  unsparing  of 
himself  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  wan  an 
active  and  verv  efficient  manager  of  many  of  our 
benevolent  ana  useful  institutions,  and  in  nim  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  have  lost  a  friend  in- 
deed. 

In  the  relation  of  husband  and  father,  his  be- 
reaved and  mourning  family  best  can  tell  his 
tender  and  watchful  assiduities. 

During  his  illness^  which  was  severe,  there  was 
not  much  opportunity  to  express  the  state  of  his 
xnind ;  but  his  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
his  day's  work  was  done  in  the  day  time — that  he 
was  one  of  the  number  to  whom  the  benediction 
of  our  Saviour  is  extended,  <<  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  ^ee  God." 

His  remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  on  the  i 
5th  inst.  bv  many  mourning  relatives  and  friends, 
who  hold  his  many  virtues  in  sweet  and  precious 
remembrance. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delnhia  on  Sixth  day,  the  15th  inst.,  at  3  o- clock, 
P.  M.  Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

9th  mo.  9th,  1848. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETINGS 
XN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SECESSION  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Partial  and  incomplete  statements  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  in  re- 
ference to  the  secession  in  New  England  having 
been  published  and  widely  circulated  amongst 
Friends,  we  have  obtained  the  following  minutes 
of  London,  Dublin,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
North  Carolina,  and  Indiaaa  Yearly  Meetings, 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  correct  view  of  die 
action  of  all  those  bodies.* 

*The  minutes  of  the  first  three  were  made  in  1846, 
the  other  three  in  1845. 


MntuTB  OF  London  Yearly  Mbbtiko.— 
**  The  Clerk  has  informed  this  meeting  that  he 
has  received  a  letter  ander  cover,  addresied  to 
himself,  purporting  to  come  from  a  body  calling 
themselves  the  Yearly  Meetingof  Friends  in  New 
England ;  but  seeing  that  we  have  already  re- 
ceived an  epistle  from  New  Engknd  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  containing  evidence  that  it 
comes  from  the  body  with  which  we  have  always 
maintained  a  correspondence,  this  meeting  feels 
that  it  cannot  receive  or  read  the  said  docament, 
and  desires  the  Clerk  to  return  it  to  the  party 
from  whence  he  received  it,  together  with  a  copy 
of  thin  minute." 

MiNUTB  OF  Dublin  Yearly  Meetino.-* 
"  A  document  having  at  a  former  sitting  been 
laid  on  the  table  addressed  to  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  was  referred,  according  to  our  usual  prae* 
tioe,  to  a  few  friends  to  examine,  who  report  that 
it  purports  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  body  design 
nating  themselves  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  and  signed  by  Thomas  B.  Gould  as 
Clerk  thereof.  We  have  the  sorrowful  informa- 
tion that  a  division  has  taken  place  amonsst 
Friends  in  New  En^and,  and  believing  that  the 
body  issuing  this  epistle  has  not  been  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  good  order  of  our  So- 
ciety, we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  decline  recog- 
nizing it  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  cannot,  therefore  accept  the  epistle: 
the  Clerk  is  accordingly  directed  to  return  it  with 
a  copy  of  this  minute." 

Minute  OF  New  York  Yearly  Meetwo.— 
<<  We  have  the  affecting  information  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  members  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  had  seceded  from  the  Society,  and  set 
up  meetings  under  the  names  of  those  from 
which  they  had  separated.  A  document  from  one 
of  these  meetings,  claiming  to  be  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  New  England,  was  found  on 
the  Clerk's  table  addressed  to  this  meeting;  but 
full  evidence  being  had  that  this  association  was 
^ot  set  up  agreeably  to  the  order  of  our  society, 
the  meeting  decided  on  returning  it  unread, 
whence  it  came ;  which  the  clerk  is  requested  to 
do,  with  a  copy  of  this  minute." 

Minute  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meetino.— 
«« A  sealed  letter  addressed  to  this  meeting  has 
been  presented  in  the  men's  meeting,  and  one  of 
similar  character  to  the  women's  meeting.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  order  prescribed  in  our  disciplipCi 
it  has  been  referred  to  a  few  Friends  to  examine 
and  report,  whether  it  be  proper  to  read  it  in  this 
meeting.  The  said  nomination  accordingly  now 
report,  that  they  have  examined  the  same,  and 
find  it  to  be  an  epistle  from  a  body  styling  itself 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends ;  and 
believing  it  to  be  from  a  body  of  separatists, 
those  who  have  set  up  the  said  meeting  out  of 
the  regular  order  and  usages  of  our  rjeligious  So> 
ciety,  they  think  it  not  proper  to  be  read  in,  nor 
received  by  this  meeting.  Our  Friends  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  New  Eoglmd  informed  «« 
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that  a  seceasion  of  a  comparatively  small  mimber 
of  their  members  has  taken  place  within  their 
limits  ;  and  the  said  letter  not  having  been  sent 
through  our  regular  correspondence,  and  being 
signed  bv  a  person  known  not  to  be  the  clerk  of 
tlw  regular  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Rhode  Island, 
further  evidenes  is  thus  afforded  that  this  letter 
is  from  the  said  separatists,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  departure  from  the  regular  order  of  our  Society 
to  accept  or  read  the  same.  The  intelligence  of 
such  a  separation  has  been  painful  to  this  meet- 
ing, believing  as  we  do  that  the  spirit  of  misrule 
and  separation  is  the  offspring  of  the  enemy  of 
our  peace;  and  while  we  are  concerned  to 
testify  against  it,  we  desire  the  preservation 
of  our  Friemds  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the 
one  only  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  rock 
of  ages,  and  in  the  faith  and  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  crave  for  those  who  have 
separated,  such  change  as  will  bring  them  ac- 
ceptably back  in  the  fellowship  of,  and  subordi- 
nate to,  the  Church. 

The  Clerk  is  directed  to  return  the  said  com- 
munication through  the  channel  through  which 
it  came,  if  practicable,  with  a  copy  o^  this  minute, 
also  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
England." 

MiifUTB  OF  Baltimo&e  Yearlt  Meeting. — 
*^  The  Clerk  ha^g  at  this  time  informed  the 
meeting  that  he  had  received  by  this  morning's 
mail,  a  document  purporting  to  come  from  a  body 
styling  itself  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
signed  by  Thomas  B.  Gould,  Clerk,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  said 
document  and  report  their  judgment  thereon  to 
flie  Yearly  Meeting.  AAer  a  time  of  absence 
from  the  meeting,  they  returned  and  reported 
through  one  of  their  number,  that  upon  ex- 
amination, the  said  document  was  an  epistle  pur- 
porting to  come  from  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  but  that  in  fact  it  was  an 
eptsde  addressed  to  us  by  a  body  of  seceders— 
they  have  reason  to  believe  a  small  body  of  se- 
cedlers— that  it  contains  strong  charges  against 
Friends  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  of  oppression 
and  of  a  departure  from  tlie  faith  and  communion 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  that  this  meeting 
having  had  read  before  it  a  statement  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  separation  in  New 
England,  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  as  also 
a  testimony  of  Friends  of  New  England  touch- 
inff  their  faith,  which  this  Yearly  Meeting  con* 
siders  sound;  and  that  said  epistle  was  issued 
by  a  body  set  up  out  of  the  usual  order  of  society 
— they  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  said  epistle  to  be  read  in  this 
meeting. 

**  Af^r  a  time  of  solid  deliberation  the  meeting 
was  decided  in  judgment  that  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  would  be  right,  and 
directs  the  Clerk  to  return  it  to  the  body  from 
whence  it  emanated,  with  a  eopy  of  this  min- 
ute.   He  is  also  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 


the    same  minute    to   New    England  Yearly 
Meeting." 

Minute  of  North  Gabolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.— **•  The  Clerk  presented  to  this  meeting  two 
sealed  papers,  one  of  them  directed  to  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  the  other 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting,  which  were  referred  to 
John  Newlin,  [and  others,]  who  were  appointed 
to  open  and  examine  them,  and  report  their  judg- 
ment to  a  future  sitting.'* 

'*  The  committee  appointed  at  last  sitting  to 
open  and  examine  certain  papers,  then  present, 
report  as  follows :  *  We,  the  Committee,  opened 
the  papers  referred  to  us,  and  (bund  the  first 
signed  by  Thomas  B.  Oould,  and  dated  Sixth 
month  23d,  1845 ;  the  other  signed  by  Oeoige 
F,  Reed,  and  dated  8th  of  Eighth  month,  1845. 
AAer  reading  and  deliberately  examining  them, 
we  are  unitedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
proper  papers  to  be  read  in  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  we  propose,  that  they  be  returned  whence 
they  came,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  minute*' 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

David  White.' 

^  Of  which  report  the  meeting  approves,  and 
directs  the  Clerk  to  send  them  back  accordingly." 


Abridged  from  the  Church  of  England  Quaxterl/  Reriew. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  T.  Brodkrip,  Esq,  F.  R.>S.,  &o. 

^Coodiided  from  paga  791.) 

In  condusioo,  and  on  the  subject  of  cats 
generally,  we  may  observe  that,  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  their  sympathies,  they  will  occasionally 
do  violence  to  their  antipathies.  A  cat  loves  fish, 
but  haa  a  horror  of  water ;  but  we  have  seen 
this  horror  surmounted  in  order  to  gain  the  fish. 
We  remember  seeing,  on  the  Seine,  a  very  fine 
cat  which  Would  not  only  watch  the  fish  as  they 
glided  past  her,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge 
into  the  rapid  stream  whenever  she  saw  that  the 
prey  was  in  her  reach.  She  went  in  with  the 
rush  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  never  foiling  in 
catching  the  fish  in  her  month,  and  came  out  as 
sleek  as  an  otter.  The  fish  was  devoured  alive  $ 
and,  when  finished,  puss  was  ever  ready  to  dash 
in  again  for  more. 

There  is  no  l^ss  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
in  the  pages  dedicated  to  the  description  and  his- 
tory of  me  monkey  and  the  ape,  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  book.  We  are  glad,  too,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Broderip  discourages  the  old  Mon«* 
boddo  theory,  that  man  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  monkey  as  to  be  one,  with  the  simple 
deduction  of  the  tail.  The  feet  is,  that  they  aro 
more  unlike  and  wider  apart  than  Monmouth  and 
Macedon  :  something'  alike,  but  yet  very  difier- 
ent  withal.  These  and  other  details  we  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  while  in  the 
mean  time  we  give  them  a  taste  of  the  author's 
quality  in  story-telling  when  monkeys  are  the 
heroes : — 
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*'  Jacko  was  perntitted  to  make  one  at  the 
dinDer-tablet  where  he  was  seated  in  a  child*B 
high  ohair  next  to  his  master*  and  took  off  his 
giass  of  peiTy*and*water  in  the  same  time  and 
measure  with  his  patron.  «  *  *  One  of 
these  apricot-tarts  enriched  the  board  at  a  small 
dinner  party,  and  was  placed  nearly  opposite  to 
Jacko,  who  oceapied  his  usual  station.  The  host 
helped  one  and  another  to  some  of  this  exquisite 
tart,  but  he  had  foigot  poor  Jacko,  who  had  been 
devouring  it  with  his  eyes,  and  was  too  well- 
bred  to  make  any  indecorous  snatch  at  the  ti" 
traction,  as  most  monkcjrs  would  have  done.  At 
last  Jacko  could  stand  it  no  longer :  so,  looking 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  finally  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  guests  opposite,  he  quiedy  lifted  np  his 
hand  behind  his  master's  back  and  gave  his  tail 
such  a  tug  as  made  the  powder  fiy»  withdrew 
his  hand  in  an  instant,  and  sat  with  a  vi^cant  ex- 
preesion  of  the  greatest  innocence.  His  master 
saYC  him  a  look,  and  Jacko  gave  him  another, 
itsaid^as  plainly  as  look  could  speak,  'Don't 
be  angry^on't  thrash  me — they  did  n't  see  it 
— ^I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  miiat  have  a  bit  of 
that  apricot-tart.'  He  was  forgiven  and  helped." 

Le  Vaillant's  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Africa, 
has  afforded  Mr.  Broderip  some  interesting  and 
diverting  details  touching  the  monkey.  The  fol- 
lowing is  among  the  best ;  and  it  proves  that, 
however  crafty  the  monkey,  he  may  sometimes 
find  a  crafUer  than  he : 

'•  To  tear  up  these  roots,  Kees  (the  monkey) 
pursued  a  very  ingenious  method,  wnich  afforded 
me  much  amusement.  He  laid  hold  of  the  tufl 
of  leaves  with  his  teeth,  and,  pressing  his  four 
Daws  forwards,  the  root  generally  followed. 
When  this  method  (which  required  considerable 
force)  did  not  succeed,  he  seiieed  the  tuft  as  be- 
fore as  close  to  the  earth  as  he  eould,  then 
throwing  his  heels  over  his  h«adthe  root  always 
yielded  to  the  jerk  which  he  gave  it.  In  our 
marches,  when  he  found  himself  tired,  he  got 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  my  dogs,  which  had  the 
complaisance  to  carry  him  for  whole  hours  to- 
gether. One  only,  that  was  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  rest,  ought  to  have  served  him  for  ^is 
purpose ;  /but  the  cunning  animal  well  knew  how 
to  avoid  this  drudgery.  The  moment  he  per- 
ceived Kees  on  his  shoulders  he  remained  mo- 
tionless, and  suffered  the  caravan  to  pass  on 
without  ever  stirring  from  the  spot.  The  timor- 
ous Kees  still  persisted  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  lose  sight  of  us  he  was  obliged  to  dismount, 
and  both  he  and  the  dog  ran  with  all  their  might 
to  overtake  us.  For  fear  of  being  surprised,  the 
dog  dexterously  eufiered  him  to  get  before  him, 
and  watched  him  with  great  attention.  In  short, 
he  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  my  whole 
pack,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to .  the 
superiority  of  his  instinct." 

The  monkey  tribe  in  general,  and  the  Wande- 
rows  in  particular,  are  famed  (the  latter  in  an 
especial  degree)  for  the  guileless  simplicity  of 


their  looks  and  their  absolute  cunuing.  The  au- 
thor, speaking  of  one  which  used  to  be  m  the 
Zoological  Society's  collection,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, in  Bmton  street,  says : 

•'  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  pe- 
culiarly innocent ;  but  he  was  shy,  very  shy, 
and  not  to  be  approached  with  impunity  by  those 
who  valued  their  head-gear.  He  would  sit  de- 
murely on  his  cross-perch,  pretending  to  look 
smother  way,  or  to  examine  a  nut-shell  for  some 
remnant  of  kernel,  till  a  proper  victim  came  with- 
in his  reach,  when  down  the  pole  he  rushed  and 
up  he  was  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^ 
leaving  the  bare-headed  surprised  one  minus  his 
hat  at  least,  which  he  had  the  satisfoetion  of 
seeing  undeigoing  a  variety  of  metamorphoses 
under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  grinning  ravisher. 
*  *  It  was  whisperisd — that  he  once  scalped  a 
bishop  who  ventured  too  near,  notwitfastandini; 
the  caution  given  to  his  lordship  by  another  dig- 
nitary of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  be  made  to  give  up,  with  much 
mouthing  and  chattering,  the  well-powdered  wif( 
which  he  had  profanely  transferred  from  the 
bishop's  head  to  his  own.  The  lords  spiritual 
of  the  present  day,  with  one  or  two  laudable  ex- 
ceptions, are  safe  from  such  sacrilege." 

The  Wanderow  in  sagacious  ss  well  as  cun- 
ning. We  remember,  some  yArs  since,  standii^ 
before  the  large  cage  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  witnessing  the  endless  gambols  of 
various  ecstatic  members  of  the  Simian  mce.  To 
a  Wanderow  which  came  near  us  we  presented 
a  very  hot  ginger-lozenge,  which  he  seized  and 
bit  with  great  avidity,  The  hot  morsel,  however^ 
puzvled  and  annoyed  him  extremely :  he  turned 
it  about,  ^melled  it,  tried  his  tongue  on  it, 
but  remained  dissatisfied.  At  length,  after  a 
look  of  absurdly  profound  cogitation,  he  rushed 
to  a  little  trough  of  water  which  was  in  one 
comer  of  the  ca^e,  into  which  he  pUmsed  the 
k>zenge  and  held  it  underneath  the  surface  for 
some  time:  he  then  alternately  licked  and  im- 
mersed it,  apparently  to  his  great  satisfaction  ; 
and  when  he  felt  tlie  ginger  again  **  hot  i'  the 
mouth,"  he  reverted  to  the  remedy  of  again 
holding  it  in  the  water  until  he  thought  there  had 
been  a  sufficiency  of  the  cooling  fluid  imbibed  to 
render  the  lozenge  once  more  palatable  to  him. 

But  we  must  leave  our  active  and  sprightly 
friends  to  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  grand  and 
goodly  sight  of  elephants  which  Mr.  Broderip 
has  arraniged  with  taste  and  skill  for  the  publie 
satisfaction.  No  portion  of  his  book  will  prore 
more  attractive  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  nor  gain 
more  applause  from  youthful  curiosity,  than  this 
elaborate  division  of  the  **  Zoological  Recrea- 
tions." In  it  ha  has  narrated  wi^  great  fidelity, 
and  with  rare  absence  of  ostentanous  display  of 
learning,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  author  hss 
displayed  much  learning,  the  natural  history,  the 
uses,  the  habits,  the  sympathies  and  the  antipa- 
thies, of  this  huge  yet  gentle  lord  of  brutes. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  the  inatinct  of  the  ele- 
phanti  whiqh  warns  it  never  to  trust  its  immense 
weight  to  any  doubtful  support.  It  is  certainly 
the  triumph  of  teaching  which  brings  ^e  ele- 
phant tp  disregard  this  instinct.  When  we  con- 
template this  huge  monster,  that  cannot  be 
tempted  to  pass  a  wooden  bridge  or  tread  a  stage 
till  it  has  satisfied  itself  of  i^  sufficient  strength 
—in  a  similar  situation  the  fame '  of  all  biped 
rope-dancers,  as  Mr.  Broderip  remarks,  fades 
before  the  nicely  adjusted  skill  of  the  gigantic 
quadruped. 

Of  perfect  training  turned  to  yarious  purposes, 
the  good  Bishop  Heber  mentions  a  horrible  in- 
8tance»  It  appears  that  a  mohaut,  or  keeper, 
who  had  been  offended  by  the  loose  tongue  of  a 
scolding  woman,  gare  a  private  signal  to  the 
elephant,  which,  in  obedience,  instantly  killed 
her ;  the  si|g;ii,  however,  was  observed  and  under- 
stood by  others,  and  the  mokaut  was  executed 
for  the  deed.  Another  instance  is  cited  by 
Tavemier,  whoj  when  ^veiling  with  the  Mogul's 
Mahomed^n  army,  was  for  a  time  lost  in  wonder 
at  observing  that  the  elephants,  in  their  progress, 
seized  the  idols  that  stood  before  the  pagodas 
and  dashed  them  to  pieces,  to  the  pious  horror 
and  discomfiture  of  the  Hiudoos*  Of  course, 
this  arose  from  no  religioua  sentiment  in  the 
caoutchouc  bosom  of  the  elephants  ;  these  simply 
obeyed  the  secret  signals  of  their  Islam  keepers, 
who  took  joy  in  making  them  the  instruments  of 
destroying  the  symbols  of  faith,  which  faith  and 
symbols  were  equally  odious  to  them. 

^  The  beleaguered  city  of  Phurtpore  had  for 
a  long  time  been  pressed  by  the  British  army, 
attended  by  its*  host  of  camp-followers  and  at- 
tendants, [To  eight  thousand  fightings  men  there 
were  eighty  thousand  followers/]  The  hot  sea- 
son approached  and  the  dry  burning  winds  were 
at  hand;  as  they  prevailed,  every  tank  and 
every  pond  was  dried  up,  and  the  enormous 
multitude  of  human  beings  and  cattle  were  thrown 
upon  the  weUs  alone  for  their  supply  of  water. 
The  scene  of  confusion  at  these  points  of  at- 
traction may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Two  elephant  drivers  with  their  beasts  were  at 
one  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the  usual 
struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of  words  were 
at  their  height,  one  of  the  elephants,  which  was 
remarkably  larjge  and  strong,  snatched  from  the 
smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket  with  which 
his  master  had  provided  him,  and  which  he  car- 
ried at  his  trunk's  end.  Loud  and  long  was  the 
squabble  between  the  keepers.  The  little  ele- 
phant quietly  watched  his  opportunity,  and, 
when  his  gigantic  aggressor  was  standing  with 
his  side  to  the  well,  retired  a  few  steps,  and  then 
making  a  rush  came  with  his  head  full  against 
bis  antagoni|^  side  and  tumbled  him  in  1" 

In  allusiou'lo  the  destructive  weapons,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  of  sundry  animals,  he  says : 
«« It  has  been  asked,  how  is  this  ingenuity  in 
the  formation  of  cmel  instrumentSt  ezpresily 


formed  for  inflicting  pain,  and  dealing  destruc- 
tion and  death,  reconcilable  with  the  mercy  at- 
tributed to  the  Creator,  who  manifests,  in  the 
structure  of  the  lowest  of  his  creatures,  the  best 
adaptations  to  its  wants  and  pleasures  ?"  Hear  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  Dr.  Buckland's  reply : 

'*  The  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the 
established  condition  on  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Creator  to  give  being  to  every  creature  upon 
earth,  it  is-^  dispensation  of  kindness  to  make 
the  end  of  life  to  each  individual  as  easy  as  possi* 
ble.  The  most  easy  death  is,  proverbially,  that 
which  is  the  least  expected ;  and  though,  for 
moral  reasons  peculiar  to  pur  own  species,  we 
deprecate  the  iudden  t^^^^ation  x>f  our  mortal 
life,  yet,  in  the  case  SrrAiy  inferior  animal, 
such  a.  termination  of- existence  is  obviously  the 
most  desirable.  The  pains  of  sickness  and  de- 
crepitude of  age  are  the  usual  precursors  of 
deaths  resulting  from  gradual  decay.  These,  in 
the  human  race  alone,  are  susceptible  of  allevia* 
tion  from  internal  sources  of  hope  and  consola* 
tion,  and  give  exercise  to  some  of  the  highest 
charities  and  most  tender  sympathies  of  humani- 
ty.. But  throughout  the  whole  creation  of  in- 
ferior animals,  no  such  sympathies  exist.  There 
is  no  affection  lior  regard  for  the  feeble  and  aged 
-—no  alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick ;  and  the 
extension  of  life  through  the  lingering  stages  of 
decay  and  old  age  would,  to  each  individual,  be 
a  scene  of  protracted  misery.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  natural  world  would  present  a  mass 
of  daily  suffering,  bearing  a  large  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  animal  enjoyment.  By  the 
existing  dispensations  of  sudden  destruction  and 
rapid  succession,  the  feeble  and  disabled  are 
spieedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the  world 
is,  at  all  ti^es,  crowded  with  myriads  of  sentient 
and  happy  beings ;  and  though  to  many  indi- 
viduals their  allotted  share  of  life  is  often  short, 
it  is  iDsually  a  period  of  uninterrupted  gratification ; 
whilst  the  momentary  pain  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected death  is  an  evil  infinitely  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  enjoyments  of  which  it  is  the 
termination." 


THE  EXPULSIVE  POWER  OP  A  NEW 

AFFECTION. 

'*  Ix>ve  not  the  world,  neither  the  thinsi  that  ate  In  the  world. 
If  anj  man  love  the  world,  the  lore  c(  the  Father  li  not  in 
him.''— 1  John  II.  15. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  practical 
moralist  may  attempt  to  displace  from  the  human 
heart  its  love  of  the  world-— either  by  a  demon- 
stration of  the  world's  vanity,  so  as  that  the 
heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon  simply  to  withdraw 
its  regards  from  an  object  that  is  not  worthy  of 
it;  or,  by  setting  forth  another  object, even  God, 
as  more  worthy  of  its  attachment,  so  as  that  the 
heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon,  not  to  resign  aa 
old  affection,  which  shall  have  nothing  to  sac- 
oeed  it,  but  to  exchange  an  old  affection  for  a 
new  one.     My  purpose  is  to  show»  that,  from 
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die  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  fbrmer  method 
is  altogether  incompetent  and  inefiectual,  and  that 
the  latter  method  will  alone  suffice  for  the  rescue 
and  recovery  of  the  heart,  from  the  Wrong  affec- 
tion that  domineers  over  it. 

Such  is  the  demand  of  our  nature  for  an  ob« 
ject  in  pursuit,  that  no  accumulation  of  previous 
success  can  extinguish  it — and  thus  it  is,  that  the 
most  prosperous  merchant,  and  the  most  victori- 
ous geiieral,  and  the  most  fortunate  gamester, 
when  the  labour  of  their  respective  vdcatidns  has 
come  to  a  close,  are  often  found  to  languish  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  acquisitions,  as  if  out  of 
their  kindred  and  r^oicing  element.  It  is  quite 
in  vain,  with  8uc|^^?w»8tituttonal  appetite  f6r 
employment  in  man,  to  atfempt  cutting  away 
from  him  the  spring  or  the  principle  of  one  em- 
ployment, without  providing  him  with  another. 
The  whole  heart  and  habit  will  rise  in  resistance 
against  such  an  undertaking.  The  else  unoccu- 
pied female,  who-«pends  the  hours  of  every  even- 
ing at  some  play  of  hazard,  knows  as  well  as 
you,  that  the  pecuniary  gain,  or  the  honorable 
triumph  of  a  successful  contest,  are  altogether 
paltry.  It  is  not  such  a  demonstration  of  vanity 
as  this,  that  will  force  her  away  from  her  dear 
and  delightful  occupation.  The  hiibit  cannot  so 
be  displaced  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a  naked  and 
cheerless  vaeancy  behind  it— though  it  may  Ho 
be  supplanted  as  to  be  followed  up  by  another 
habit  of  employment,  to  which  the  power  of 
some  new  affection  has  constrained  her.  It  is 
willingly  suspended,  for  example*  on  any  single 
evening,  should  the  time  that  is  wont  to  be  al- 
lotted to  gaming,  require  to  be  spent  on  the  pre- 
paration of  an  approaching  assembly.  The  as- 
cendant power  of  a  second  affection  will  do,  what 
no  exposition,  however  forcible,  of  the  folly  and 
worthtessness  of  the  fiTst,  ever  could  effectuate. 
And  it  Is  the  same  in  the  great  world.  You  ne^^er 
will  be  able  to  arrest  any  of  its  leading  pur^^iits, 
by  a  naked  demonstration  of  their  vanity.  It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  think  of  stopping  one  of  these 
pursuits,  in  any  way  else,  but  by  stimulating  to 
another.  In  attempting  to  bring  a  worldly  man, 
intent  and  busied  with  the  prosecution  of  his  ob- 
jects, to  a  dead  stand,  you  must  address  to  the 
eye  of  his  mind,  another  object^  with  a  charm 
powerful  enough  to  dispossess  the  first  of  its  in- 
fluences, and  to  engage  him  in  some  other  pro- 
secution as  full  of  interest,  and  hope,  and  con- 
genial activity,  as  the  former.  It  is  this  which 
stamps  an  im  potency  on  all  moral  and  pathetical 
declamation  about  the  insignificance  of  the 
world.  A,  man  will  no  more  consent  to  the 
misery  of  being  without  an  object,  oecause  that 
object  is  'a  trifle,  or  of  being  wifliout  a  pursuit, 
because  that  pursuit  terminates  in  some  frivolous 
or  fugitive  acquirement,  than  he  will  voluntarily 
flubmit  himself  to  the  torture,  because  that  tor- 
ture is  to  be  of  short  duration.  If,  to  be  without 
desire  and  without  exertion  altogether,  is  a  state 
of  violence  and  discomfort,  the^  the  present  de« 


sire,  with  its  corresponding  train  of  exertion,  is 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  simply  by  destroying  it.  It 
must  be  by  substituting  another  desire,  and 
another  habit  of  exertion  in  its  place ;  and  the 
most  effectual  way  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
one  object,  is,  not  by  turning  it  away  upon 
desolate  and  unp(eopled  vacancy,  but  by  present- 
ing to  its  regards  another  ohject  still  more  allur- 
ing. Such  is  the  grasping  tendency  of  the 
human  heart,  that  it  most  have  a  something  to 
lay  hold  -of,  and  which,  if  wrested  away  witboat 
the  substitution  of  another  something  in  its  place, 
would  leav6  a  void  and  &  vacancy  as  painful  to 
the  mind,  as  hunger  is  to  the  natural  system.  It 
will  now  be.  seen,  perhaps,  why  it  is,  that  the 
heart  keeps  by  its  present  affections  with  so 
much  tenacity,  when  the  attempt  is  to  do  thera 
away  by  a  mere  process  of  extirpation.  It  will 
not  consent  to  be  so  desolated.  The  strong  man^ 
whose  dwelling  plac6  is  there,  may  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  another  occupier,  but  unlesti 
anoSier  stronger  than  he,  ha9  power  to  dispossess 
and  to  succeed  him,  he  will  keep  his  present 
lodgment  inviolable.  The  heart  would  revolt 
against  its  own  emptiness.  It  could  not  bear  to 
be  so  lef\,  in  a  state  of  waste  and  cheerless  in^ 
sipidily.  You  have  all  heard  that  nature  abhora 
a  vacuum.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  nature  of  ttxe 
heart,  that,  though  the  room  which  is  in  it  may 
change  one  inmate  for  another,  it  cannot  be  left 
void  without  the  pain  of  most  intolerable  suffer^ 
ing.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  aigue  (he,  folly  of 
an  existing  affection.  It  is  not  enough,  in  the 
terms  of  a  forcible  or  an  afRMiliig  demonstration, 
to  make  good  the  evaniescence  oC  its  object.  It 
may  not  even  he  enough  to  associate  the  threats 
and  the  terrors  of  some  coming  vengeance,  with 
the  indulgence  of  it*  So,  to  tear  away  an 
affection  from  the  heart,  as  to  leave  it  bare  of  all 
its  regards^  and  of  all  its  preferences^  were  a 
hard  and  hopeless  undertaking,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  the  alone  powerful  engine  of  disposses- 
sion, were  to  bring  the  mastery  of  another  affec- 
tion to  bear  upon  it. 

You  may  remember  the  fond  and  nnbroken 
tenacity  with  which  your  heart  has  often  recurred 
to  pursuits,  over  the  utter  frivolity  of  which  it 
sighed  and  wept  but  yesterday.  But  the  morrow 
comes,  and  the  business  of  the  world,  and  the 
objects  of  the  world,  and  the  moving  faces  of  the 
world,  come  along  with  it,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  heart,  in  virtue  of  which  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  grasp,  or  something  to  adhere  to,  brings 
it  under  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  to  be  actuated 
just  as  before,  so  thatthe  church,  instead  of  being 
a  school  of  obedience,  has  been  a  mere  saonter- 
ing  place  for  the  luxury  of  a  passing  and  the- 
atrical emotion  ;  and  the  pre;H;hing  which  is 
mighty  to  compel  the  attertdance^  multitudes  ; 
which  is  mighty  to  still  and  to  solemnize  the 
hearers  into  a  kind  of  Iragic  sensibility,  is  not 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds^ 

The.love  of  the  world  cannot  be  expnnged  by 
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a  merd  demonstration  of  the  world's  worthlesg- 
ness.  But  may  it  not  be  supplanted  by  the  love 
of  that  which  is  more  worthy  than  itself  ?  The 
heart  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  the 
world,  by  a  simple  act  of  resignation.  But  may 
not  the  heart  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  into  its 
preferences  another,  who  shall  subordinate  the 
world,  and  bring  it  down  from  its  wonted  as- 
cendancy T  If  the  throne  which  is  placed  there 
most  have  an  occupier,  and  the  tyrant  that 
now  reigns  has  occupied  it  wron/zffuUy,  he  may 
not  leave  a  bosom  which  would  rather  detain 
him,  than  be  left  in  desolation.  Bqt  may  he  not 
giveaway  to  the  lawful  sovereign,  appearing  with 
erery  charm  that  can  secure  his  willing  admit- 
tance, and  taking  unto  himself  his  great  power  to 
subdue  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  to  reign 
over  it  ?  In  a  word,  if  the  way  to  disengage  the 
heart  from  the  positive  love  of  one  great  and 
ascendant  object,  is  to  fasten  it  in  positive  love 
to  another,  tKen  it  is  not  by  exposing  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  former*  but  by  addressing  to  the 
mental  eye,  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the 
latter,  that  all  old  things  are  to  be  done  away,  and 
all  things  are  to  become  new. 

The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  world, 
are  two  affections,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  rival- 
$hip,  but  in  a  state  of  enmiiy,  and  that  so  irrecon- 
cilable, that  they  cannot  dwell  together  in  the 
same  bosom.  .  We  have  already  affirmed  how 
impossible  it  were  for  the  heart,  by  any  innate 
elasticity'  of  its  own,  to  cast  tlie  world  away  from 
it,  and  dius  reduce  itself  to  a  wilderness.  The 
heart  is  not  so  constituted,  and  the  only  way  to 
dispossess  it  of  an  old  affection,  is  by  the  expul- 
sive power  of  a  new  one.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  magnitude  of  the  required  change  in  a  man*s 
character,  when,  bidden  as  he  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  love  not  the  world ;  no,  nor  any 
of  the  things  that,  are  in  the  world,  for  this  so 
comprehends  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in  existence, 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  command  of  self-annihi- 
lation. But  the  same  revelation  which  dictates 
so  mighty  an  obedience,  places  within  our  reach 
as  mighty  an  instrument  of  obedience.  It  brings 
for  admittance,  to  the  very  door  of  our  heart,  an 
affection  which,  once  seated  on  its  Uirone,  will 
either  subordinate  every  previous  inmate,  or  bid 
It  away.  Besides  the  world,  it  places  before  the 
eye  of'  the  mind,  Him  who  made  the  world,  and, 
with  this  peculiarity,  which  iff  all  its  own,  that  in 
the  Gospel,  do  we  so  behold  God,  as  that  we  may 
love  God.  It  is  there,  and  there  only,  where 
God  stands  jevealed  as  an  object  of  confidence 
to  sinners,  and  where  our  desire  after  Him  is  not 
chilled  into  apathy,  by  that  barrier  of  human 
guilt  which  intercepts  every  approach  that  is  not 
made  to  Him  through  the  appointed  mediator. 
It  is  the  bringing  in  of  this  better  hope,  whereby 
we  draw  nigh  unto  God ;  and  to  live  without 
hope,  is  to  life  without  God ;  and  if  the  heart  be 
without  God,  the  world  will  then  have  all  the  as- 
cendancy* It  is  God  apprehended  by  the  believer 


as  God  in  Christ,  who  alone  can  dispart  it  from- 
this  ascendancy.  It  is  when  he*stands  dismantled 
of  the  terrors  which  belong  to  him  as  an  offended 
lawgiver,  and  when  we  are  enabled  by  faith* 
which  is  His^  own  ^ift,  to  see  His  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  hear  His  beseeching 
voice,  as  it  protests  good  will  to  men,  and  en- 
treats the  return  of  all  who  will,  to  a  full  pardon 
and  a  gracioQs  acceptance;  it  is  then  that  a  love, 
paramount  to  fthe  world,  and,  at  length,  expulsive 
of  it,  first  arises  in  the  regenerating  bosom.  It 
is  when  released  from  the  spirit  of  bondage, 
with  which  love  cannot  dwell,  and  when  admit- 
ted into'  the  number  of  God's  children,  through 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  spirit  of 
adoption  is  poured  upon  us ;  it  is  then  that  the 
heart,  broughi  under  the  mastery  of  one  great 
and  predominant  affection,^ is  delivered  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  former  desires,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  deliverance  is  possible. — T.  Chalmeri. 


DANIKL  O  CO^HEL  AND  THS  OOW-STBALBR. 

The  following  anecdote  is  copied  from  a  Life 
of  Daniel  O'Connell :— 

"  I  was  once,*'  said  he,  •<  counsel  for  a  cuw 
stealer,  who  was  clearly  convicted— the  sentence 
was  transp<Mrtation  for  fourteen  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned,  and  happening 
to  meet  me,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  trial. 
I  asked  him  how  he  had  always  managed  to  steal 
the  fat  cows ;  to  which  he  gravely  answered : 
*  Well  then,  HI  tell  yoqr  honor  the  whole  secret 
of  that.  WkiTUver  your  honor  goes  fo  steal 
a  €0Wt  always  go  on  the  worst  niglit  you  can, 
for  if  the  weather  is  very  bad,  the  chances  are 
that  nobody  will  be  there  to  see  your  honour. 
The  way  you'll  always  know  the  fat  cattle  in 
the  dark,  is  by  this  token— that  the  fat  cows 
always  stand  out  in  the  more  exposed  places-— > 
but  the  l^an  ones  always  go  into  the  ditch  for 
shelter.'  So  (continued  O'Connell)  I  got  that  lesson 
in  cow-stealing  gratis  from  my  worthy  client.'* 

Though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lesson  in  cow 
stealing  will  be  of  as  little  practical  advantage  to 
our  readers  as  it  was  to  O'Connell,  the  philosophy 
of  the  case  is  Worth  knowing.  Fat  animals  of  any 
description  suffer  less  from  exposure  to  the  elements 
than  lean  ones;  consequently;  the  owner  of  do- 
mestic animals,  if  he  consults  their  comfort,  must 
defend  them  from  the  weather,  either  by  providing 
them  with  shelter,  or  stocking  them  with  fat. 

And  it  may  be  observed  that  honest  people  may 
eometunes  derive  a  valuable  lesson  from  light 
fingered  gentry.  An  anecdote  to  the  purpose  just 
occurs.  A  man  on  board  a  steamboat  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger,  and  informed  in  an  undertone,  that 
he  had  a  sum  of  money  conoealed  in  his  neokelolh. 
The  fact  was  known  to  be  true,  but  the  wonder 
was  how  the  stranger  discovered  it.  That  diffi- 
culty was  remoyed  by  the  informant's  telling  himr 
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ke  had  once  beea  a  pickpocket,  and  \ie  infened  the 
fact  from  obaenring  the  frequent  ancl  extnoidinary 
attention  the  man  was  giying  to  the  dress  6f  his 
neck.  The  practical  admonition  connected  with 
the  disclosure,  Vas  that  the  traveller,  who  is 
carrying  aiar^e  amount  of  money,  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  maivifestation  of  particular  anxiety 
with  regard  to  his^baggage.  Let  the  solicitude^  as 
well  as  the  property,  be  kept  out  of  view. — [Ed. 

THE  CHRISTUN  IN  SOCIETY.     .         , 
'  *<What  theuassociated^^nstian  seeks  in  the 
devotional  circle,  the  individual  GhrisUan  n^ast 
seek  for»  and  if  he  would  Siaod  at  all,  mqst  find 
in  the  recesses  of  his, own  heart.    He  fights  his 
battles  alone— his  circumstances. do  not  admit  of 
any  kind  of  flight;  his  sheker,  a,d  well  as  sup- 
port, is  whoUy  invisible.     The  result  is^  that  he 
can  keep  his  footing  only  by  hal^itual,  at  least 
prevalent,  conquest;    anct  when,   through   the 
grace  of  G6d  and  a  competent  course  of  self- 
trial,  he  is  QOnfirraed  in  his  path,  he  must  pos- 
sess a  species  of  confidence,  which  he,  who  has 
had  more  extrinsic  aid,  is  not  likely  to  attain. 
The  man  I  speak  of  has  separated  himself  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  world,  without  withdrawing 
from  its  common  intercourse;   this,  however, 
requires  much  discrimination,  wisdom  and  unre- 
mitting watchfulness,  as  well  as  tenderness  of 
conscience;  but  when  the  habit  is  once  gained,  it 
is  invaluable.     He  will  not  go  into  worldly  com 
pany  for  pleasure,  because  his  taste  is  of  quite 
another  kind :  but  he  will  not  shrink  from  caHs 
of  duty  or,  propriety,  because  he  scarcely  fears 
the  world  more  than  he  |oves  it.     He,  fears  it 
enough  to  make  him  ever .  watchful  against  its 
seductions,  and*  ever  solicitous  to  take  to  hkn 
**  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  but  with  this  safe- 
guard he  has  no  dread  of  any  of  its  scenes,  ex- 
cept when  he  should  be,  in  any  respect,  a  par- 
taker in  the  unfhiitful  works  of  darkness.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  person,  does  mingle  with  the 
people  of  the  world,  he  knows  inky  he  does  so. 
It  IS  no  stealthy  advance  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  conscience ;  no  widening  of  the  circle,  which 
he  once  prescribed  to  himself.     It  is,  as  concur- 
ring circumstances  have  fully  shown  him,  an 
actual  part  ot"  his  duty.    **  In  the  calling"  merely 
^  wherein  he  was  called,  therein  he  abides  with 
God.*'     Acting  in  this  simplicity,  he  finds  fro^ 
quent  opportunities  for^  uilefur  conversation,  of 
which  he  avails  himself  with  the  wieeat  manage- 
ment he  can  use.     Being  accustomed  to  view 
religion  itself  as  in  the  most  harmonious  agree- 
ment with  nature,  providence,  and  all  the  higher 
tastes  of  man,  he  can  graft  wise  and  pious  ob- 
servations on  subjects,  which  would  leave  ho 
opening  whatever  to  the  theological  dogmatist  r 
and  not  having  sought  religion  by  the  means  of 
any  party,  he  speaks  of  it  solely  in  the  language 
of  plain  sense,  without'dangerof  exciting  either 
risibility  or    diiQ;iist   by  any  nncquthness  of 


}>hraseok>gy  •  But  if  he  phoold  find  it  expedient 
even  to  be  wholly  silent  on  religious  subjectSy 
he  ifvill  still  have  comfort  in  releoting  that  he 
has  shown,  by  his  behaviour,4hat  what  A^  world 
deenvB  over-strictness,  does  not  necessarily  .eon- 
tract  the  brow,  or  damp  the  .spirit,  or.cratnp  the 
intellect,  or '  blunt  the  men td  taste,  or  make  a 
man  lc|ss  capable  of  holding  bis  place  among 
mankind  (as  iar  as  he  hinaself  judges  it  proper) 
with  ease,  with  respectability,  with  courtesy, 
and  yet  with  an  independence  of  mind,  which  no 
mere  man  of  the  world  ever  did  or  could  ezenft- 
plify." — Mexander  Knox^i  RtmaiM, 

-  ■   »i  -\    - 

▲   rATHE&'S  TESTIMOZCr  RESf;BOTUrG  JL  lAPAlfKD 

•  sow. 

A  parent,  when  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a 
|>eloved  son,  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
love  of  truth,  that  when  the  question  was  put, 
«<  who  told  you  so  ?"  « then  it  is  true^'  was  the 
universal  conviction.  ^^This  transparency  of 
character,**  continueis  the'porenty  "cannot  be 
too  seduloudy  cultivated.  tTo  be  willing  to 
appear  ignorant  when  we  are  so — ^to  own  a 
fault  without  a  vain  atteipopt  to  conceal  or  ex- 
cose  it,  to  maintain  an  ^xact  agreement  of  our 
professions  with  our  motives — may  sometimes 
put  us  to  pain  ]  but  integrity  can  be  obtained  at 
ho  lower  price.  This  is  the  maxim  we  should 
carry  with  us  into  all  the  details  of  life,  *<  to 
sufftr^raikerihan  tosin;^^  remembering  another 
ot  no  less  wisdom  and  importance,  "He  that 
does  not  make  a  conscience  of  everythingj  will 
soon  come  to  make  a  conscience  of  not&ngJ' 
It  is  the  little  fox  which  spoils  the  tender  vines, 
and  a  habit  of  tampering  witb  the  moral  sense 
on  slieht  occasions,  never  fails  to  prepare  the 
mind  (ot  greater  offences. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Political.— Morris  Longstreth,  at  present  one 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennaylvania,  has 
been  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  State  Contention,  William  F.  Johnston, 
the  present  acting  Governor,  is  the  Whig  candidate. 

EuROPr.-^The  Niagara  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  3l8t  ult.,  having  left  Lrverpool  on  the  19th. 
Cotton  is  reported  dull,  a  gfeat  dUantlty  of  the  ar- 
tjusle  having  been  thrown  uppn  the  market.  Prices 
were,  however,  Unchanged.  Unfavourable  5;reather. 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  potato  rot,  had  causea 
an  advanpe  in  the  Cojm  market.  The  arrests  in 
Ireland  continue  frequent;  Meagher  and  O^Do- 
noghue  hav^^een  taken.  Martin,  the  proprietor 
of  the ."  Felon"  newspaper^  nas  been  tried  and  con- 
victed. Chartist  movements  had  taken  place  in 
England,  and  soma  arrests  had  been  made.  The 
evacuation  of  Lombard^  by  the  Sardinian  army  is 
confirmed.  The  Austrian  army  had  entered  the 
Papal  territories.  The  Austrian s  appear  to  have 
met  with  some  reverses  at  Bologna.  It  ia  an- 
nounced that  the  Cholera,  continued  slowly  spread* 
ing  m  Berlin,  and  that  the  number  of  casea  had 
reached  27  since,  its  first  appeaianoe  on  the  Slstof 
the  previous  mouth. 
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R.  JimtB  to  Wdmer  Mifflin. ' 

PhUaddphia,  %th  mo.,  1779. 

EdeeiMd  Friend,  Warnbr  Mifflin, — Al- 
thoQgh  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  on  the 
return  of  my  dear  companion  from  your  Qaarter, 
she  informing  me  thou  had  not  found  time  to 
write  to  me,  I  feel  the  prevalence  of  that  dispo- 
sition  ever  worthy  of  aspiring  after,  <'do  as. thou 
wouldst  be  done  by/'  and  therefore — 

I  may  inform  thee  respecting  myself,  (R.  Oham- 
bers,  I  suppose,  has  given  thee  her  account,),  that 
aAer  thou  left  us  we  were  poor  and  quiet  some 
days,  and  aAer  attending  Fairfax  and  Goose 
Creek  I'reparative  Meetings,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Fairfax,  were  in  the  resignation  to  go 
forward*  if  best,  and  in  order  thereunto,  accom- 
panied by  Jos.  Janney,  Mahlon  and  his  sister 
Mary,  we  the  next  First  day  got  as  far  as  South 
Fork,  attended  that  meeting,  which  was  a  time 
of  deep  exercise,  and  went  five  miles  further  on 
our  way  to  John  Gibson's  (his  wife  Rath  in. a 
poor  way  and  glad  to  see  us,)  where  we  lodged. 
In  the  morning,  my  very  enfeebled  state,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  together  with  the  deep  and  sin- 
gular provings  and  exeicises  I  had  undergone  in 
this  journey,  so  discouraged  me,  that  upon  Re- 
becca's saying  she  thought  of  setting  her  iaoe 
homewards,  I  at  once  submitted  to  her  prospect, 
not  daring  to  proceed  on  my  own  concern  barely ; 
and  here  1  think  we  missed  it,  for  I  now  believe 
if  we  had  kept  more  in  the  patience,  and  clave 
doee  to  the  great  Master,  we  might,  at.  least, 
have  returned  with  as  much,  if  not  a  greater 
share  of  peace.  As  to  the  propriety  of  your  all 
leaving  us  in  that  wilderness,  I  ^eave  it;  if  you 


have  settled  it  with  the  Master,  I  dare  not  judg 
Warner,  I  am  a  poor,  feeUe,  tottering  chil< 
and  am  thankful  at  times  that  I  see  mysdf  so ; 
and  this  sense,  though  it  does  sometimes  prevail 
to  the  retarding  of  my  own  steps,  yet  is,  I  be- 
lieve, intended  in  mercy  to  keep  my  feet  from 
sliding.  Oh,  the  necessity  of  dwelling  deep ! 
ever  watchful  on  the  pointings  of  that  hand 
that  doeth  all  things  well ;  for  want  of  which  my 
own  hand  hath  sometimes  lifted  itself  up,  and  in 
so  doing,  I  have  not  failed  to  make  work  for 
repentance.  I  concur  in  thy  sense  of  things  in 
those  parts  as  expressed  in  thy  letter  to  my  U.  C; 
but  must  tell  thee  the  field  of  painful  labour  yet 
remains  open,  and  many  hands  may  also  lighten 
the  woHl  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  We 
took  some  meetings  on  our  return,  such  as  Mo- 
nomy.  Bush  Creek,  Pipe  Greek,  Monallen,  and 
Huntington,  and  left  all  the  rest  for  another  time, 
or  other  hands.  I  am  often  encouraged  in  re- 
membering the  apostle's  declaration,  *'  If  there 
be  first  in  you  a  willing  mind,  a  man  is  accepted 
according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  not*''  So  that  to  be 
entirely  willing,  or  in  other  words,  unreservedly 
dedicated  to  the  Lord's  servingfis  the  sure  pre- 
lude to  his  blessed  favour  and  acceptance ;  this  I 
am  labouring  according  to  my  little  measure  for, 
and  sometimes  think  I  feel  pretty  near  it,  when, 
may-be,  in  the  instant  moment  of  struggling,  the 
poor  unmortified  creature  shrinks,  draws  its  neck 
from  the  yoke,  and  its  shoulder  from  the  burthen, 
and  then  it  is  all  to  do  over  again  with  renewed 
exercise  and  increasing  labour.  It  may  be  that  - 
this  is  only  my  case.  However,  I  do  breathe 
fox;  strength  to  follow  on,  and  if  I  cannot  keep 
company  with  the  foremost,  I  hope  I  may  come 
up  in  the  rear,  so  as  that  I  may  not  be  left  quite 
behind. 

Give  my  love  to  thy  spouse,  and  to  Daniel 
and  his  wife,  in  which  my  companion  unites, 
and  also  in  the  expression  of  care  for  Daniel  and 
his  amiable  Deborah,  that  they  may  not  only  see 
and  approve  that  which  is  excellent,  but  with 
heart  and  hand  join  in  with  the  tender  visitatioD 
of  lore  and  mercy,  so  as  they  may,  by  the  sanc- 
tifying operation  of  truth,  be  made  what  the 
Lord  would  have  them  be,  not  serving  them- 
selves, but  him  who  died  for  them,  and  who  has 
bought  them  with  no  less  a  price  than  his  own 
Uo^.    Stupendous  thought!    Matchless  love 
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and  mercy!  which  we  can  never  too  much 
adore,  nor  will  the  greatest  retqrns  in  our  power 
to  make,  be  adequate  to  such  infinite  loving* 
kindness.  *         *         *         ♦        *        ♦ 

Haxring  long  felt  an  engagement  to  make  a 
religious  visit  beyond  the  AUantic,  a  certificate 
was  granted  her  by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  the  Northern  District,  on  the  27th  of  1st 
mo.,  1784,  address^  "To  our  friends  and 
brethren  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe."  In  this  document  her  friends  say, 
"We find  our  minds  nearly  united  to  her,  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy, — she  being 
one  whose  life  and  conversation  becomes  our 
Christian  profession,  and  her  ministry  sound  and 
edifying."  This  certificate  was  signed  by  112 
Friends,  only  one  of  whom,  si,  woman  Friend, 
aged  naarly  90  years,  is  now  living.  An  en- 
dorsement (torn  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  the 
2d  of  the  Second  month,  expressed  "  b  prevail- 
ing sense  of  near  union  and  sympathy  with,  our 
beloved  sister  in  her  religious  exercise,  under 
which  she  has  secretly  laboured  several  years, 
which  lately  reviving  with  increaf*ing  weight, 
she  hath  now  solidly  communicated  to  us.'*  The 
following  certificate  was  granted  by  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  by  adjournments  from  the 
27th  of  dd  month  lo  the  30th  of  the  same  inclu- 
clusive* 

To  our  Brethren  nnd  Sisters  in  Great  Britain^ 
Irelandj  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Dear  Friends : — We  salute  you  in  a  thankful, 
sense  of  the  continued  love  of  Christ,  through  the 
efficacy  whereof  faithful  sei^vants  are  drawn  forth 
to  labour  in  his  Qhurch ;  and  commend  unto  you 
Rebecca  Jones,  our  mueh  esteemed  sister,  who 
has,  with  the  approbatioa  of  the  Monthly  and 
Qjuarterly  Meeting8,,as. expressed  in  their  certifi- 
cate, now  spread  before  us  an  exercise  that  has 
for  some  years  attended  her  mind,  religiously  to 
visit  you,  which  has  brought  a  qolemn  weight 
over  this  assembly,  uniting  us  with  her  concern, 
and  giving  os  an  evideace  of  duty  to  resign  her 
to  (he  Lord's  will  and  guidance  in  her.  procedure 
on  this  weighty  undert^ing.  Greatly  desiring 
that  the  protecting  providence  oi  the  Almighty 
may  pneserve  her  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  by 
humbly  continuing  under  his  holy  anointing, 
she  may  be  daily  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
whereunto  he  appoints  her,  to  the  honour  of 
Truth,  her  own  peace,  and  the  comfort  of  tlie 
faithful  among  you,  to  whose  tender  sympathy 
and  Christian  fellowship  we  afifectionately  re- 
commend her,  and  remain  your  loving  friends. 
[Signed  by  130  Friends*] 

These  testimonials,  given  forth  by  th )  church, 
are  well  calculated  to  introduce  her  to  the  confi- 
dience  of  those  who  cannot  reciill  her  memory ; 
whilst  those  who  knew  her,  and  in  whose  hearts 
an  indelible  memorial  lives,  may  perhaps,  in  the 
Tierusal  of  them,  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 


thronging  remembranoes  of  the  palmy  days  of 
our  Society.  May  such  Friends,  the  venerable 
relies  of  the  race 

f '  Who  danced  our  iiifancy  upon  their  knee/' 

be  favoured  with  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  day,  when 
He,  whose  presidency  was -then  so  eminently 
felt,  shall  restore  judges  and  counsellors,  and 
qualify  his  servants  to  build  again  the  waste 
phices. 

From  the  diary  of  Katharine  Howell  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passages : 

"  4/A  mo.  20th,  1784.— Went  down  to  see  my 
valued  friend,  R.  J[ones,  before  her  .departure. 
A  great  number  of  friends  came,  and  we  had  a 
favoured  time.  Rebecca  Jones  and  W.  Savery 
spoke  excellently. 

"21«^ — Mary  Smith  took  a  seat  with  my 
husband  and  self,  and  left  the  city  with  the  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  our  beloved  friends  to  the 
ship.  Phebe  Pemberton,  Mary  Pleasants,  Re« 
becca  Jones  and  Hannah  Cathr^,  Thomas  Ross, 
John  Parrish,  wife,  and  sister  Patience  MarshaJI, 
and  Mary  Compton,  joined  us  at  the  feny ;  8. 
Smith,  Mehetabe!  Jenkins,  David  Bacon  and 
daughter,  Joseph  Jenks  and  wife,  having  crossed 
before  us.  Mary  Armitt,  Elizabeth  Foulke, 
Anne  and  Susanna.  Dillwyn,  Ruqnford  Dawes, 
and  Nancy  Emlen,  soon  overtook  us  on  oar 
arrival  at  Chester,  where  we  dined,  and  where 
we  found  Margaret  Haines  and  «on,  and  SaUy 
Greenleaf.  Richard  Vaux  and  Elizabeth  Ro- 
berts, Samuel  Elam  and  Hester  Fisher,  came  in 
soon  after,  and  James  Bringhurst  drove  Samuel 
Emlen  and  John  Cox.  H.  Drinker  and  son, 
and  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  came  on  horseback,  and 
I  believe  we  had  been  there  more  than  an  hour, 
when  G«orge  Dill wyn  and  wife,  Margaret  Mor|^ 
and  SOU)  Henry  Hull  and  ^  Patty  Mooi^,  driven 
by  Richard  Wells^  arrived.  Reached  Wiiming'- 
ton  after  6  o'clock,  and  were  taken  by  our  kind 
neighbour,  Rumford  Dawes,  to  his  brother  Har- 
vey's, where  a  good  cup  of  tea  proved  grateful 
to  many.  •  At  6  o'clock  there  was  an  evening 
meeting  appointed. 

^  First  day,  ^th  mo.  25f A.— We  croseed  the 
ferry  about  8,  A.  M.,  after  a  very  pleasant  ride 
to  New  Castle,  had  k  sitting  with  our  dear 
friends  in  a  public  house,  after  which  there  was 
liberty  given,  and  a  meeting  held  in  the  Court 
House.  After  dinner  we  took  an  aflftctiooate 
leave  of  each  other,  and  our  friends  went  on 
board  of  the  ship  Commerce,  Capt.  Tnizton, 
about  4  o'clock." 

Relative  to  her  embarkation,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

**  Embarked  at  Newcastle  on  board  the  ship 
Commerce,  CapU  Thomas  Truxton,  commander, 
the  25th  of  the  4th  mo.,  17B4,  in  company  with 
my  valued  friends,  Thomas  Ross,  Samuel  Emlen 
and  son  Samuel,  George  and  Sarah  Diltwyn,  and 
Mehetabel  Jenkins,  all  intendmg  for  Great 
Britain."    She  also  preserved  the  names  of  the 
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eabin  and  steerage  passengiers,  ship's  hands,  and 
common  men,  her  interest  extending  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  desiring  the  welfare  of 
all,  and  being  more  than  willing  to  be  made 
helpful  to  any. 

Succeeding  this  catalogue  of  names,  we  -find 
the  following  passage : 

^Having  for  many  years  had  a  prospect  of 
dnty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Frienos  in  Great 
Britain,  niider  which  my  he^rt  was  often  bowed 
within  me,  secredy  desiring  that  if  it  was  indeed 
the  lord's  requiring,  my  will  might  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  perfect  resignation  to  his  holy 
will;  at  length  my  mind  was  fully  given  up, 
trusting,  in  a  gracious  promise  which  I  was  fa* 
TOured  with  from  the  source  of  all  truti  blessed- 
ness and  comfort,,  with  this  charge, « Look  not 
out,  and  all  things  necessary  shall  be  furnished.' 
In  the  regular  precious  order  of  truth,  I  laid-  the 
same  before  my  dear  friend?,  who  in  sympathy 
and  unity  therewith,  signified  their  concurrence 
in  the  Monthly,  Quarteriy,  and  General  Spring; 
Meetings.  And  though  I  was  favoured  as  it 
passed  from  stage' to  stage,  so  that  my  mind  was 
preserved  entirely  clear  of  doubting,  yet  it  was 
my  constant  desire,  (the  which  I  each  time  told 
my  friends  feelingly,)  « that  the  Divine  will 
only  might  be  done.'  The  before-named  friends, 
under  the  like  exercise,  being  all  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  aforesaid  ship  offering,  we  felt  easy  to 
take  our  passage  therein^in  «i  humble  depending 
frame  Qf  mind,  believing  that  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
wHU  we  might  reach  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London." 

An  incident,  connected  with  their  embarkation 
is  worthy,  of  recital,  as  illustrative  4>f  the  benefit 
which  the  trne  disciple  may  receive  from  an 
entire  dependence  upon  the  all-sufficient  Teacher. 
Two  ships  were  in  readiness  to  sail  for  London. 
One  war  a.  large  merchant  ^essel ;  the  other,  a 
smaller  oile,  had  been  baih  for  a  privateer,  and 
was  especially  adapted. for  fast  sailing.  Re- 
becca and  her  associates  in  the  proposed  voyage, 
visited  the  two  ships,  to  decide  between  them ; 
and  went  first  on  board  4he  larger  one,  which 
had  been  preferred  for  them  by  many  of  their 
friends.  They  seated  themselves  in  the  cabin, 
and  Samuel  Emlen  first  broke  the  silence  by 
saying  «« Death  and  darkness  P'  A  similar  feel- 
ing of  aneasiness  in  reference. to  this  vessel  per- 
vaded the  mmds  of  the  others.  On  taking  ttielr 
seats  in  the  smaller  ship,  a  clear  evidence  was 
vouchsafed  them,  that  it  would  be  right  for  them 
to  take  their  passages  in  her — which  they  did 
accordingly,  and  in  due  time  the  reader  will 
have  occasion  to  '  remember  that  there  is  a 
**  Wisdom  profitable  to  direct,"  which  was  re- 
markably confirmed  in  the  experience  of  oik 
friends. 

The  next  day  after  they  found  themselves  dut 
at  sea,  their  rough  Captain  (subsequently  Com- 
modore Truxton,)  opened  a  locker  andthrew  in 
a.  pack  of  cards,  saying  *«  lie  there— you'll  see 


daylight  no  more—in  compliment  .to  these 
Friends."  Andat  the  table  he  took  up  his  glass 
of  beer,  saying, «'  Here's  hoping  that  we  friends 
may  reach  London  timely  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing V — ^which,  k  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
their  desire,  though  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  it  was  not  confidently  expected  for  them. 

"Soth, — A  part  of  this  number  was  in  substance  in- 
serted on  page  212  of  the  <*  Revtew'^  before  the  com- 
meacement  of  this  series,  and  a  portion  of  it  also  quoted 
therefrom  in  another  periodical.  This  slight  repetition 
seems  indispensable  to  the  conneption  of  the  narrative. 

W.  J.  A. 
(To  Jm  contiBaad.) 


For  Friend*'  Bey]ew. 

/  THE  PROPHET  NEHEMIAH. 

*•  Think  vpon  m;  my  Ood,  for  good,  oMonUag  to  «U  that 
I  have  doae  Jot  thit  people.**— Nehomiafa  ▼.  19. 

Many  are  the  excellent  examples  left  on  re- 
cord in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  for  our  edificac 
tion,  and  encouragement  in  our  endeavours  to 
wMk  in  the  ways  of  true  and  universal  righteous- 
ness. Amongst  the  number  of  these  worthies 
stands  the  Prophet  Nehemiah,  whose  noble  dis- 
interestedness  in  his  labours  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  presents  an  exaniple  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  kings  and  rulers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
rare  charapters  who,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
God,  as  the  main  spring  of  all  their  actions,  give 
undeniable  evidence  that  they  prefer  the  general 
good  of  mankind  far  beyond  their  own  personal 
interest. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  of 
the  pircumstances  of  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  all 
can  turn  to  the  book  and  read  for  themselves, 
where  they  will  find  an  account  (beautiful  for  its 
simplicity^  of  his  zeal. in  the  service  of  God,  his 
untiring  ddigence  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  his  noble  magnanimity  as  governor  of  the 
people.  The  fifth  chapter  in  particular  presents 
him  before  us»  as  a  noble  monument  on  behalf  of 
righteousness  and  truth ;  far  difierent  from  the 
generality  of  men  in  power,  and  furnishing  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  scripture  declaration, 
'<  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  b^  just,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God." 

Great  were  the  corruptions  of  that  people,  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  continued  even  in 
times  of  their  calamities,  still  unwilling  to  turn 
unto  Him  *'  who  had  smitten  them  ;*'  and  in  the 
instance  befiire  us,  persisting  in  their  unrighteous 
doin^  at  the  very  time  when  the  Most  High  had 
conoescended  to  regard  them,  and  sent  a  faith- 
ful man  to  seek  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

Had  Nehemiah  jomed  with  those  who  oppress- 
ed their  brethren,  the  good  work  which  he  was 
sent  to  do  would  have  been  marred;  and 
although  the  wall  might  have  been  finished,  and 
the  gates  set  up,  yet  dissatisfaction  and  murmur- 
iftg  would  have  been  found  within,  and  rendered 
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Ihem  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies  without. 
But  as  soon  as  the  complaint  reached  hia  ears, 
he  was  filled  with  holy  indignation,  and  set  a 
great  assembly  against  those  wha  were  still  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  iniquity,  and  disobeying  the 
Divine  command.  And  by  his  example,  united 
with  his  authority,  he  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Could  those  who  are  set  in  authority  over  the 
nations  come  themselves  to  be  in  subjection  to 
the  God  of  Heaven,  and  humble  themselves 
under  the  government  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  a  way  would  soon  open  out  of  those 
manifold  difficulties  which  ejiisX  in  many  parts 
of  the  earth;  and  instead  of  oppression  and  mur- 
murs, we  might  hear  the  cry,  **  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  all  men.'* 
It  is  **  righteousness  alone  which  truly  ez- 
alteth  a  nation,"  even  the  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  (aitfi  of,  er  in,  Jesus  Christ;  and  every 
thing  which  is  contrary  thereto,  must  operate, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  against  a  Nation's 
prosperity.  This  subject  ought  to  obtain  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  in  authority  ;  and  U 
rulers  understood  it  aright,  they  would  find  that 
they  are  entrusted  with  power  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ;  and  will  have  to  render 
an  account  at  the  last.  How  happy  is  that  peo« 
pie  whose  <*  officers  are  peace,  and  their  exac- 
tors righteousness;"  then,  indeed,  ** violence 
shall  no  more  be  lieard  in  that  land,  wasting  nor 
destniction  within  her  borders ;  but  she  may  call 
her  walls  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise." 
**  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation 
which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in." 

May  the  day  come  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  may  be  truly  exalted  through  righteous- 
ness ;  may  those  who  govern  find  happiness  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  present  and  ever* 
lasting  good  of  those  over  whom  they  preside ; 
and  those  who  are  governed,  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  ^  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things ;  rendering  to 
all  their  due ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ; 
honour  to  whom  honour,  fear  to  whom  fear ;"  all 
endeavouring  to  excel  in  that  excellent  rule  of 
our  Divine  Master,  ^*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

T. 


PAPBIt  MAKING. 

We  were  informed  a  few  days  since,  l>y  a 
laige  paper  dealer  in  this  city,  that  it. was  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  him  to  have  in  his  warehouse, 
and  sell,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  paper 
which  was  in  rags  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  at  9  o'clock  of  the  previous 
morning.  A  better  illustriation  of  the  power  of 
steam  could  not  be  given,  or  of  the  progress. 
The  rags  are  placed  in  the  duster,  thence  con- 
Teyed  to  the  troughs  or  vats,  where  (in  some 
kinds  of  paper)  the  sizing  is  mixed  with  the 
pulp,  and  from  these  vats  die  paper  passes  over 
heated  rollers,  and  finally  between  two  immenA 


heavy  iron  rollers,  which  give  it  the  fflazed  sur- 
face, and  it  is  then  cut,  folded^  packed,  and  sent 
to  tiie  railroad;  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  The  telegraph  enables  New  York  mer- 
chants to  order  paper  in  Massachusetts  at  any 
moment,  and  receive  the  returns,  manufactured, 
and  even  ruled,  by  almost  the  next  steamer. 

JV.  y.  Jour.  Com* 


*<  A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKEN  IS  UKE  'AFFUU  OP  GOLD 
IN  nCTlTRES  OF   SILVSR." 

An  amiable  youth»  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  in  a  party  of  young  men,  when  the  con*> 
versation  turned  upoii  a  pamphlet  which  one  of 
the  company  admired  for  the  author's  wit,  and 
from  which  he  made  some  quotations.  The 
youth  alluded  to,  expressed  great  dislike  at  the 
liberty  taken  with  the  Holy>  Scriptures,  and  the 
levity  which  he  threw  around  them,  saying,  **  I 
think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  f  should  indulge 
in  such  a  strain  of  quotations ;  he  will  have  « 
solemn  accouqt  to  give  hereafter."  A  reply  was 
made^  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  but  he  rejoined 
with  great  firmness,  **Ah,  well^jhey-who  feel 
(be  truth  of  religion,  tAid  know  what  it  is*  eare 
not  for  a  laugh.'" 

Commttnleatod  for  Pkleiidi*  UMitw* 
ON  CONSIDERATION. 

Hannah  More  regretted  that  she  had  not 
followed  up  her  own  serious  intention  of  writing 
a  short  treatise  exiiressly  on  the  *'  Law  of  Con- 
sideration," which  was  so  continually  violated 
in  the  innumerable litde  circumsuinces  of  life; 
and  those  who  are  aware  how  remarkably  she 
was  herself  governed  by  this  law,  as  well  as 
how  eminendy  ^e  was  qualified  to  shew  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  society, 
will  join  in  the  regret  that  she  has  leA  this 
branch  oC  Christian  morals  with  only  a  brief 
notice  of  its  importance. 

Veiy  litde  experience  and  observation  will 
suffice  to  teach  us  in  some  degree  t)ie  value  of 
this  disposition.  There  are  probably  few  per^ 
sons  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  .not  to  suf- 
fer at  one  time  or  another,  from  the'  want  of  con- 
sideration in  those  with  whom  they  have  been 
associated ;  and  if  gratitude  for  kindness  con- 
ferred, makes  as  lasting,  an  impression  on  the 
mind  as  that  of  pain  inflicted,  we  shall  find  as 
few. who  will  not  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  bestowed,  when  <•  a  word  fidy  spoken  '* 
cheered  their  spirits  under  depression,  or  a  slight 
noark  of  kind  attention  relieved  them  from  awk- 
wardness or  embarrassment*  One  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  dispositions  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  considerate  character,  would  be  culti- 
vated by  every  individual  whose  experience  had 
thus  taught  them  to  estimate  its  value,  but  more 
especiailf  by  those  who  desire  to  walk  in  the 
steps  ot  their  compassionate  Saviour ;  yet  it  as 
grievoui  to  see  in  the  details  of  li^  how  contimi- 
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ally  thd  undue  and  aelfiah  attention  lo  our  own 
convenience,  gratification,  or  interest,  interposes 
^  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  generous  and  benevo- 
lent feeling,  and  renders  the  conduct  disobliging, 
unsympathising,  and  unanriable* 

Consideration  may  be  defined  generally  as  that 
power  of  the.mind,  which  looking  on  the  condi- 
tion of  others,  so  makes  it  our  own,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  feel,  speak,  and  act  towards  them,  as 
we  should  be  gtad  they  felt,  spoke,  or  acted 
towards  us,  wer6  oar  relative  positions  changed ; 
we  may  not  be  conscious  of  such  a  train  of 
thought,  but  the  actings  of  a  lively,  candid,  wise, 
«nd  4)eDevirfent  sympathy  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  perfect  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour  than  those 
are  aware,  who,  sketching  out  Christian  duty  for 
themselves  on  a  grand  scale,  foiget  that  it  is  the 
filling  up  of  a  picture  and  the  minute  touches  of 
the  painter,  which  throw  out  the  likeness  from 
the  capvass«  and  give  the  spirit  and  character  of 
ihe  original. 

We  may  say  further,  that  «« Consideration '' 
occupien  a  place  which  frequently  lies  on  the 
confines  of  honesty  and  uprightness;  and  al- 
though the  want  of  it  may  nbt  expose  us  to  the 
disgrace  which  follows  the  transgression  of  these 
laws,  yet  a  considerate  person  will  make  con- 
science not  to  take  advantage  of  the  accidental 
pawer  given  by  circumstances;  and  will  be 
watchful  not  to  act  with  a  petty  tyranny  which 
is  not  the  less  oppressive  because  it  is  without 
redress.     To  instance  in  a  few  cases. 

The>  practice  of  taking  long  credit  from  trades- 
men) which  causes  them  so  much  anxiety  and 
distress,  and  not  unfrequendy  ruin ;  all  which 
might  be  prevented  by  a  little  attention  and  a 
slight  effort  on  our  part  to^eetde  their  bilk,  and 
make  our  payments  in  time;  particularly  the 
salarijes  of  school-mistresses,  servaiMs,  and  other 
dependents.     See  Deut.  xxiv.  15. 

The  capricious  manner  in  which  our  custom, 
which  -had  been 'naturally  calculated  upon,  is 
withdrawn  for  a  trifling  fault,  or  for  no  sufficient 
reasoif« 

The  gteat  degree  of  trouble,  fatigne,  and  in* 
jury,  which  arises  to  shopkeepers,  from  persons 
looking  over  atid  tossing  about  numerous  articles,^ 
which  is  done  frota  mere  idle  curiosity,  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  purchasing  4iny  thing. 

In  hired  apartments  and  lodging  houses,  the 
careless  indifference  and  inattention  so  frequent- 
ly manifested  about  injuring  furniture,  upon  the 
respectable  appearance  of  which  the  proprietor 
may  depend  for  subsistence. 

The  extraordinary  love  of  saving  a  few  pence 
in  the  execution  of  needle-work  Or  washing,  for- 
getting the  severe  necessity  which  compels  the 
indigent  and  industrious  poor  to  accept  of  very 
insufficient  payment,  rather  than  beg  or  starve. 
Let  amsideranon  follow  the  poor  sempstress  to 
her  dreary  lodging,  and  see,  perhaps,  a  meal  of 
dry  bread  in  a  room,  without  fire,  where  some- 
thing like  cheerfulness  might  have  been  found,  if 


her  previous  labour  had  been  properly  requited 
— ^perhaps  she  is  known  as  a  cheap  work-woman. 

Again,  with  respect  to  our  dependents,  has 
the  ffovemess  pf  our  children  been  **  consider- 
ed!'°  She  has  much  labour  and  responsibility, 
and  very  little  relaxation.  Has  she  received  the 
kindness  and  attentiidn  which  will  render  her  task 
less  burdensome?  Is  she  treated  with  confi- 
dence ?  As  she  has  the  painful  and  tedious  part 
of  instructiDn  to  pndergo,  is  she  allowed  to  be 
the  channel  of  rewarding  good  conduct  and  be* 
stowing  indulgence!  Is  the  delicacy  of  her 
situation  observed  in  never  finding  fault  with 
her;  or  shewing  her  disrespect  before  the  young 
people  ?  Is  sufficient  leisute  {Permitted  for  her 
own  mental  and  religious  improvement!  In 
short  is  she  made  io  feel  at  home,  alid  her  affec- 
tions drawn  out  by  gende,  friendly,  and  oonciliat- 
idg  intercourse  I 

To  how  much  needless  trouble  are  servants 
put,  because  we  will  not  condescend  to  think  it 
of  consequence ;  they  are  hurried  away  from 
their  meals  again  and  again  for  some  matter 
which  could  easily  be  postponed ;  they  are  sent 
on  distant  errands,  and  kept  waiting  for  hours, 
while  their  home  business  remains  for  them  to 
do  in  weariness. 

How  inconsiderate  the  tone  and  manner  used 
in  giving  servants  directions,  or  in  finding  fault 
with  them  1  /fheir  feelings  may  be  wounded, 
though  their  mduths  are  closed,  while  the  con- 
trast in  our  mode  of  addressing  them  with  that 
used  with  our  equab  or  superiors,  proves  but  too 
plainly,  that 

"  Our  poIIihM  maimert  an  a  maak  we  vear.^ 

The  above  instances  have  reference  only  to 
those  over  whom  circumstances  give  us  some 
contrpl ;  but  the  persons  whose  benevolent  feel- 
ings and  Christian  watchfulness  preserve  them 
from  the  want  of  consideration  in  the  more  pri* 
vate  conduct  .of  domestic  government,  will  not 
be  found  deficient  in  the  wider  circle  of  social 
intercourse.  This  will  at  least  hold  good  where- 
ever  the  feelings  and  affedions  are  concerned ; 
for  the  heart  which  is  kept  guarded  from  saying 
a  word  that  may  depress  or  hurt  an  inferior  who 
is  at  home,  will  -have  learned  to  extend  this 
amiable  caution  so  as  to  have  that  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  character  of  woman  stamped  upon 
her  in  all  places — «<  in  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
kindness." 

Our  subject,  however,  embraces  a  wider 
range,  and  enters  into  many  circumstances  which 
the  most  attentive  fulfilment  of  ffie  domestic  and 
social  charities,  leaves  untouched. 

Punctuality  in  attending  to  appointments  is 
another  important  part  of  consideration.  The 
inconveniences  arising  to  others  from  being  kept 
waiting  is  very  serious ;  and  it  is  a  genenl  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  unoccupied  and  not  the  em« 
ployed  who  most  fad  in  this  particular.  Thus 
those  whose  time  is  the  most  valuable  are  fire 
quendy  delayed  and  hindered  in  their  business 
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by  those  who  have  iitUe  or  nething  of  conee^ 
qnence  to  attend  to. 

A  scropnlous  care  of  any 'thing  we  have 
borrowed,  and  inore  especially  of  books,  ahonld 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
those  who  are  obliging  enough  to  4et  us  have 
the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  reading  what  we  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  procure,  to  have  their 
books  kept  longer  than  necessary,  injured,  soiled, 
or  lost.  Let  their  consideration  for  our  entertain- 
ment make  us  considerate  of  their  property. 
Much  consideration  is  necessary  when  we  are 
called  to  the  often  difficult  task  of  comforting  the 
afflicted.  To  *'  knot^  how  to  speak  a  wo^  in 
season  '*  to  ^e  sorrowing  heart  must  indeed  be 
taught  us  by  drinking  in  ^e  spirit  of  our  corn'* 
passionate  Saviour.  His  sympathising  tender* 
nesa  caused  him  to  weep  with  the  friends  "whose 
sorrow  he  was  at  the  moment  about  to  turn  into 
joy.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  on  sach  idonmful 
occasions,  ^  Behold  how  fle  loved  !*'  Here  was 
no  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy  heart — ^no  calling 
on  reason  and  good  sense  to  act  while  all  within 
is  in  the  confusion  of  anguish — ^no  attempt  to 
reconicile  the  afflicted  to  their  state  ^by  pointing* 
to  others  who  have  still  more  cause  to  be  mtser^ 
able,  as  if  it  could  lessen  the  poignancy  of  dis- 
tress to  be  reminded  that  another  was  suffering 
more  acutely.  The  heart  knoweth  ii$  ovon  bit- 
terness, and  He  who  knew  the  heart  and  was 
••  acquainted  with  grief,*'  did  not  call  upon  the 
afflicted  sisters  not  to  sorrow,  but  invited  them 
to  hope.  Grief  may  be  silenced  when  it  is  not  re- 
moved ;  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  offer  consola- 
tion,than  to  receive  it.  Does  the  impatience  to 
be  successful  partly  proceed  from  the  want  in 
ourselves  of  tmfmng  sympathy  ?  If  we  are 
*'  considerate,'^  we  shall  bear  with  the  unreason- 
ableness and  even  petulance  of  grief,  and  not  ex* 
peet  our  short  oar  at  once  to  come  to  the  bottom 
of  th^e  deep  waters.  Pvty  may  be  welcome 
and  soothing  when  the  mind  refuses  to  be  com^ 
farted^  and  when  the  very  effort  to  administer 
consolation  is  felt  to  be  anything  but  an  alleviation. 

The  triab  connected  with  religious  truths  and 
feeling,  demand,  if  possible,  a  still  more  con- 
siderate treatment.  Archbishop  Leighton  beauti- 
fiilly  remarks,  that  ««the  least  difficulties  and 
scruples  in  a  tender  conscience  should  not  be 
roughly  encountered ;  they  are  as  a  knot  in  a 
silken  thread,  and  require  a  gentle  and  wary  hand 
to  loose-them." 

Oh,  for  a  spirit  of  wisdom  in  guiding  the  dis- 
tressed soul  out  of  bondage,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ ! — ^for  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  in  reproving  and  restoring  the  fallen ! 
^^  considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempt- 
ed." The  same  author  says  again— *•  This 
tenderness,  and  inclination  to  pity  all,  and  es- 
pecially Christians  in  their  peculiar  pressure,  is 
not  weak  and  womanish,  but  is  a  prime  linea- 
ment of  the  image  of  Qod." 

CTobeeontlnaed.] 


ABTICES  OF  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Cotttinaed  from  pag*  MM.) 

Our  Christian  principles  teach  us  to  live  in 
the  world  aright,  but  not  to  live  t^n^o  the  world. 
If  We  indeed  seek  to  be  redeemed  from  its  spirit; 
if  it  be  our  daily  concern  that  our  gannents  may 
be  kept  unspotted  by  its  defilements ;  that  wd 
may  be  clothed  with  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discharge 
our  civil  and  religious  duties  with  holy  propriety, 
tod  to  adorn  the  Gospel  it  our  lives  and  con- 
versation.   In  times,  in  which  the  public  feel- 
ing may  be  agitated  by  civil  or  political  questions 
of  general  interest^  or  by  sucn  as  involYe  the 
vital  principles  of  our  faith,  the  humble  Christian, 
thu^  prepared,  will  retire  to  the  place  of  true  in- 
ward prayer.    He  will  see  the  necessity  of  care- 
fiiUy  suppressing  in  his  own  mind  the  first  emo- 
tions of  party  ^eal*;  but  he  will  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  cherishing  a  willingness  to  suffer,  whether 
little  or  much,  whether  in  secret  exercise  of 
mind,  or  in  outward  trials,  to  promote  the  cause 
of  his  Lord.     He  will  not  view  with  indifference 
any  open,  or  less  dit^ot  attacks  upon  those  bless- 
hA  truths  on  which  his  hope  of  salvation  is 
fdunded.     He  will  not  be  improperly  soliciloas 
for  his  own  ease  and  security,  when  he  sees  dif-. 
ficultiee  or  trouble  threatening  thosearoand  him: 
his  great  conc^  will  be  that  he  may  in  no  way 
brhig  reproach  on  his  high  profession,  but  that 
by  acknowledging  the  Lord  in  all  his  ways.  He 
may  direct  his  paths.     1820.  P.  E. 

If  we  are  reaUy  concerned  to  look  into  our 
own  hearts,  if  we  do  but  enough  bear  in  remem- 
brance that  our  inmost  thoughts  are  behekl  by  the 
all-penetrating  eye  of  God,  we  shall  be  sensible 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  great 
duty  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer^    The  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  conviction  wiH  lead  us  to  look 
to  a  higher  power  than  our  own  faculties,  to 
enable  us  to  work  Out  our  salvation,  or  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  Iiord's  work  on  the'  earth.    At 
the  same  time,  an  increase  of  gratitude,  from  a 
continued  sense  of  the  Lord's  unmerited  good- 
ness, will  animate  us  to  serve  Him  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  allotted  duties  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious socieity  y  in  doing  good  to  our  neighbours, 
or  in<  tfie  concerns  of  the  church.    Then  will 
there  be  a  constant  reference  to  Him  who  has 
qualified  for  the  work :  we  shall,  in  reality,  seek 
no  honour  one  from  another ;  but,  by  oor  lives 
as  well  as  by  our  words,  ascribe  all  to  Him  to 
whom  it  is  due.    It  is  equally  the  doty  of  all 
our  members,  to  endeavour,  in  their  daily  walk 
through  life,  to  act  consistently  with  tfieir  Chris- 
tian profession.    It  is  a  serious  refieetioa  for  ns 
to  make,  that  our  coiiduct  may,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  associates,  either  adorn  or  dishonour  the 
principles  which   we  profess.    Our  views  on 
silent  waiting  updn  God  in  religious  meetings, 
our  belief  that  pure  gospel  nnnistry  ought  to  be 
exercised  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  our  testimony  to  the  meek  and 
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peaceable  nature  df  the  religioa  of  Jesusy  afid  our 
non-observance  of  outward  ordinances,  originate 
in  a  conviction  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  spiritual  dispensation.  This  our  re- 
ligions profession  is  a  loud  call  upon  us  for 
.  great  circumspectibn  of  conduct^  and  deep,  in- 
ward retirement  before  the  Lord.  And,  whUst 
we  are  persuaded  that  these  precious  testimonies 
are  founded  upon  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  we  believe,  and  we  desire  especially  to 
press  this  sentiment  upon  oar^  younger  friends 
just  setting  out  in  life,  that  we  are  at  no  time 
more  qualified  to  bear  them,  than  when  we  have 
the  ornitoent  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  are 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Chriit.  1821. 
P.  B. 

In  the  sacred  writings  no  duty  is  more  clearly 
set  forth  than  that  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  as- 
piration of  the  heart  unto  God ;  it  is  one  of  the 
first  engagements  of  the  awakened  soul,  and  we 
believe  that  it  becomes  the  clothing  of  tl)e  minds 
of  those  whose  lives  are  regulated  by  the  fear 
and  love  of  their  Creator.  If  in  moments  of 
serious  reflection,  and  wheq  communing  with 
our  own  hearts,  we  are  sufilciently  alive  to  our 
helpless  condition,  we  shall  often  feel  that  we 
may  pour  forth  our  secret  supplications  unto  the 
Lord.  And  as  we  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  a  Christian^  can  enjoy,  thus  to 
draw  nigh  in  spirit  unto  Uie  Father  of  mercies, 
we  earnestly  desire  that  no  one  may  deprive 
himself  of  so  great  a  blessing.  But  let  sdl  on 
such  occasions  rei^embWv  the  awful  majesty  of 
Him  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth,  and  their  own 
unworthiness  in  his  pure  and  holy  sight  If 
these  considerations/ ought  to  possess  the.  mind 
iii  our  secret  aspirations  unto  the  Almighty,  how 
incumbent  is  it  npon  those  who  publicly  ap- 
proach the  thlrone  of  grace>  to  dierish  them  in 
their  hearts,  and  to  move  pnly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mat  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  pray 
arightl     1823.  P.  E. 

The  consistent  Christian  will  make  no  com- 
promise of  principle.  When  persecution  does 
not  await  htm,  it  will  be  his  earnest  prayer  that, 
whilst  he  thankfully  enjoys  the  tempoial  bless- 
ings dispensed  hy  the  sdl-bbunteous  Giver,  he 
may  not  so  fix  his  heart  upon  these  fadinff  tresr 
sures,  as  to  be  unprepi&red,  should  the  day  of 
trouble  overtake  him,  to  stand  with  uprightness, 
and  to  adorn  his  profession  by  patiently  endur- 
ing afiliction.  Whilst,  upon  a  well-grounded 
conviction,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  ought  to  be 
aiming  at  a  perfect  standard,  he  will  be  solibitous 
that  no  part  of  his  demeanour,  that  none 'of  his' 
transactions  among  men,  miay  tend  to  diminish 
the  excellence  of  that  standard  in  the  view  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates^     1825.  P.  E. 

Vital  Christianity  consisteth  not  in  words  but 
in  power;  and  however  important  it  is  that  we 
have  a  right  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  this  availeth  not,  unless  we  are  re- 
generated by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 


therefore  tenderly  intreat  all  to  wait  in  humble 
faith  for  its  quickening  influenee ;  and  to  seek 
to  have  their  hearts  contrited  before  the  Lord. 
Then  we  believe  that  they  will  know  for  them- 
selves of  His  great  goodness ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinue, from  time  to  time,  profiting  by  what  they 
levn  in  the  way  of  life  an^  salvation,  but  not 
trusting  to  it,  they  wiH  partakje  of  that  living 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven;  they 
will  drink  of  those  living  waters  which  nourish 
the  soul  unto  eternal  life.  This  course  of  Chris- 
tian experience  we  earnestly  desire  foir  every  One 
amongst  us.  It  is  an  individual  work ;  but  it  is 
indispensable  for  all.  It  may  often  be  slow  in 
its  progress,  but  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  ;  and 
amongst  the  blessed  consequences  which  it  pro- 
duces, ijre  come  to  have  an  establishment  in 
Christ,  resulting  not  from  &ny  speculative  system 
of  belief,  but  from  a  heart-felt  acquaintance  with 
His  power  inwardly  revealed  to  the  soUl.  When 
assailed  by  false  doctrines,  or  when  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  views  of  Christian  practice,  trials  are 
our  portion,  knowing  in  whom  we  have  believed, 
we  can  look,  in  humble  but  firm  reliance,  unto 
Him.  Resignation  under  the  varied  trials  inci* 
dent  to  human  life,  is  often  the  happy  attainment 
of  the  patient.  Christian  traveller:  these  may 
arise  to  him  from  outward  afflictions,  or  from 
the  privation  of  the  society  of  faithful  Christian 
friends  :  he  may  be  cast  down  from  not  feeling 
those  evidences  of  the  love  of.  God,  or  of  the 
clear  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  his 
soul  would  desire.  But  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
past  mercies,  and  to  numberless  blessings  still 
bestowed  upon  us,  should  warm  the  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  animate  it  with  the  belief,  that  all 
these  things  will  be  blessed,  as  means  by  which 
we  mdy  become  of  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God.  Wait  then,  dear  friends^  upon  Him : 
b6  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen  your 
hearts.*     1827.  P.  E. 

We  continue  to  believe  tliat  our  disuse  of  set 
forma  of  prayer  is  founded  on  a  correct  view  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  persuaded,  that  all  wlio 
have  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  their  immortal 
souls,  and  of  their  own  great  need  of  help  from 
above,  must  rejoice  with  thankfulness,  in  know- 
ing and  in  feeling  that  they  may  pray  unto  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Oh !  then,  that  every 
one  may,  with  a  sincere  and  believing  heart,  and 
with  reverential  awe,  approach  the  throne  of 
grac6 ;  trusting  in  the  mediation  of  Him  through 
whoiin  we  **  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father."t  But  having  thus  asked  in  faith  and 
submission,  may  we  aU  be  concerned  so  (o  walk 
before  the  Lord,  that  our  prayers  may  be  heard 
with  acceptance.  Let  none,  however,  be  dis- 
couraged from  the  performance  of  this  duty  by 
a  sense  of  their  transgressions ;  but  in  humility 
and  sincere  repentance,  let  them  implore  the  for- 
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giveness  of  God,  who,  as  they  patiently  wait 
b«foi0  Him,  will  in  his  own  time  supply  all  their 
nee<L  And  if  there  he  any,  who,  if,  they  deal 
honestly  with  their  own  hearts,  must  acknorW- 
ledge  that  they  do  not  pray,  may  these  deeply 
reflect  upon  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  be 
alarmed  at  die  great  loss  whieb  they  sustain,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  privilege  of  drawing 
nigh  nnto  God,  and  partaking  of  the  assurance 
that  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  them.     1828.  P.  £• 

[To  be  contloued.] 

FRIENDS^  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  16,  1848. 


The  present  number  completes  the  first  volume 
of  Friends'  Review.  Another  year  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  catalogue  of  those  that  are  past,  since 
the  commencement  of  this  periodical.  How  many 
important  events, — ^important  to  individuals  and  to 
communities— has  the  year  that  has  passed  dii^ 
closed  to  our  view !  How  many,  who,  ono  year 
ago,  were  busily  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of 
Jife^  ruddy'^with  health  and  vigorous  with  hope, 
have  sunk  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living ! 
How  many 'who  were  then  patiently  waiting  and 
quietly  hoping  for  a  peaceful  release  from  the 
conflicts  of  time,  have  experienced  the  consonmia- 
tioA  of  their  wishes ;  and  gone,  we  may  humbly 
hope,  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-bom  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 
Our  obituary  department  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  who  within  iha%  time  have  descended  to 
the  tomb-;  some  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  others 
in  the  maturity  of  age  j  some  after  a  tedious  and 
protracted  disease,  and  others  without  premonition 
of  the  awful  event.  A  retrospect  of  these  works 
of  death  very  properly  suggests  the  cohsideratiooi' 
how  fleeting  and  transient  is  the  life  of  man ;  and 
that  the  year  next  to  come^  like  the  one  which  is 
past,  wiU  dismiss  its  thousands  to  the  land  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.  How  emphatic  the 
lesson  which  each  passing  year  inculcates-—''  Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
fiott  of  man  cometh:^ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  year, 
the  events  of  the  political  world  may  be  coinpared 
to  the  conwlsioDs  in  the  natural,  described  by  the 
fSacred  historian,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Review  to  indulge  in  speculations  relative  to  the 
issue  of  the  commotions  by  which  Europe  is  now 
shaken  to  its  centre-;  but  we  may  rest  in  the  con- 
solatory conviction,  that  the  Power  which  caused 
a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  were 
assuaged  3  which  restrained  the  nun,  stopped  the 


fountains  of  the  great  deep^  and  closed  the  wiI^ 
dows  of  heaven,  still  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  controls  the  wild  and  wayward  passions 
of  men,  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  his  own 
beneficent  purposes. 

In  our  own  country,  the  acoession  of  territory  re- 
sulting from  an  unrighteous  contest  in  arms,  has 
awakenedi  into  renewed  and  increased  activity,  an 
element  of  discord  which  has  long  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  Union.  The  encroachments  and 
extraordinary  claims  pf  the  slave  power  haye 
aroused,  in  the  non-slaveholding  aections  of  our 
land,  a  q>irit,  as  of  a  mighty  man  that  ebonteth  by 
reason  of  wine.  A  disposition  te  fix  a  limit  to  the 
area  of  slavery,  similar  to  that  which  the  discus- 
sions of  the  revolntionary  period  called  into  life, 
has  been  recently  awakeped.  The  stale  and 
hackneyed  menace  of  dissolving  the  Union,  if  the 
demands  of  the  alaveholding  interest  are  not  con- 
ceded, has  lost  its  terrors.  It  is  getting  to  be  un- 
derstood, th^t  the  Union  is  of  much  greater  import- 
ance to  the  slaveholders,  than  the  slaveholders  are 
to  the  Union :  and  however  willing  they  may  be 
to  gain  their  ends  by  the  ory  of  dissolution,  tbey 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  take  the  alarm,  ii  the 
threat  was  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  this  great 
and  growing  republic,  if  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion diould  be  so  far  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  our 
mild  and  merciful  religion,. as  to  lead  to  a  just  re- 
CogniticHi  of  the  civil  rights  of  all  oar  fellow  men, 
without  regard  to  colour  or  race  ',  and  toihe  peace* 
ful  extinction  of  the  forced  and  unnatural  institu- 
tion, which,  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
among  us,  cannot  fail  to  stamp  an  indelible  stigma 
upon  the  characterof  our  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Looking,  however,  a  little  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  opinion,  even 
of  the  civili.zed  world,  sinks  into  relative  insignifir 
canoe  wjien  compared  with  the  great  interests  in- 
volved,in  the  question  of  slavery.  The  impassion- 
ed reply  of  Jehu  to  a  rival  monarch,  may  well  be 
applied  to  a  people  holding  three  millions  of  human 
beings  in  a  state  of  shtvery.  What  rational  hope 
can  we  entertain  of  a  settled  and  permanent  peace, 
while  a  system  so  abhorrent  to  justice  and  hu* 
manity,  and  so  inconsbtent  with  the  principles  of 
the  religion  which  we  profess,  is  maintained 
among  us.      ■ 

We  carry  with  us  the  elements  of  discord,  the 
seeds  of  war.  We  have  at  best  a  slumbering  vol- 
cano, with  its  fires  unextinguished  in  the  midst  of 
our  land.  The  evil  was  introduoed  by  human  agency 
stunnlated  by  avarice,  and  hieiman  agency  guided 
and  supported  by  sound  Christian  principles,  is  un- 
questionably competent  to  its  removal.  To  advo- 
cate and  enforce  such  doctrines  as  are  calculated 
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to  facilitate  this  important  end,  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  columns  of  the  Review  are  de- 
voted. 

The  general  plan  of  this  periodical,  and  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  the  Editor  designed  to  conduct  it, 
were  fully  explained  in  the  prospectus.  The  dif- 
fusion of  correct  information  on  various  subjects, 
and  more  especially  on  those  connected  with  reli- 
gion and  morals-^to  defend  and  uphold  the  gfeat 
principles,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  always  prbfessed — to  pro- 
mote the  unity  and  harmony  of  civil  and  religious 
society — and,  as  far  as  depends  upon  himself,  so 
to  conduct  the  discussion  of  questions  which  afford 
scope  for  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  maintain  and 
promote  a  Christian  spirit,  and  character;  have 
been  objects  kept  prominently  in  view,  in  the 
management  of  this  responsible  enterprise.  How 
far  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  answering  the  ex- 
pectations held  up  in  the  prospectus^  must  be  left 
to  his  readers  to  decide.  From  numerous  lettei's 
^hich  have  come  to  hand  from  various  quarters,  a 
hope  iff  indulged  that  his  labours  have  obtained  the 
general  approbation  of  Friend  s^.  In  making  the 
numerous  selections  from  a  variety  of  sources,  it 
must  unavoidably  happen  that  sentiments,  or  at 
leas^  modes  of  expression,  will  be  sometimes  ad- 
mitted, which  are  not  strictly  accordant  with  the 
.views  of  the  Editor..  It  has  been,  however,  his 
earnest  endeavour  so  to  guard  the  selections,  that 
nothing  may  appear  in  the  oolumns  of  the  Review 
which,  when  fairly  construed,  can  give  counte- 
nance to  error  in  theory  or  practice.  And  he  is 
particularly  solicitotis  to  exclude  from  its  pages, 
every  thitig  which  can  invalidate  those  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  have  always  professed.  These  were 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  his  education, 
which  were  embraced  from  conviction  in  maturer 
age,  and  connected  with  his  associations  through 
life. 

Entertaining  a-  true  regard  for  those  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  whatever  their  shades 
of  opinion  may  be.  ^d  desiring  to  promote  a  ^)i^it 
of  harmony  amongst  the  various  classes  of  the 
community,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  own  re- 
ligious Society  must  occupy  a  prominent  and 
primary  place  in  his  view.  While  it  is  designed 
to  make,  if  the  best  efforts  of  the  Editor  can  ac-^ 
oomplish  it,  the  Review  interesting  and  instructive 
to  readers  in  general,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
nothing  will  find  its  way  into  our  columns  hy 
which  the  usefulness,  the  Interests,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  Society  will  be  impaired. 


The  publisher  of  the  Review  would  inform  the 
subscribers,  that  the  numbdrs  brought  here  will  b# 
bound  to  order,  as  well  as  any  other  books.  Num* 
bers  missing  of  the  Review  can  be  siypplied. 


An  index  and  title  page  to  the  first  volume  will 
be  delivered  with  the  next  number. 


OHIO  TEARLY  MEETING. 

By  letters  from  several  valuable  Friends,  we 
have  been  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  as  late  as  (he  evening*  of  Seventh-day,  the 
9th  instant,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  con- 
vened on  Seventh-day,  the  2d»  when  oar  Friends 
B.  Seebohm  and  R.  Lindsay,  from  England,  as 
well  as  some  Friends  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Indiana,  were  present, 
whose  certificafes  were  read  and  minuted  as 
usual. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Second- 
day,  the  4th  inst.,  when  epistles  were  received 
and  read  ;  the  printed  one  and  that  in  manuscript 
from  London,  those  from  Ireland,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Indiana,  and  all 
minuted  as  satisfactory.  None  was  received  from 
North  Carolina.  The  epistle  from  New  England, 
and  the  minutes  of  Friends  from  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  were  deferred  to  a  future  sitting  ;  those 
of  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  being 
read  as  usual. 

On  Third-day  morning  the  subject  of  the 
epistle  from  New  England  came  up,  the  clerk 
having  stated  that  there  were  two  epistles  from 
New  England,  on  the  table.  The  reading  of  the 
communication  from  the  regular  Yearly  Meeting, 
whose  epistle  was  read  last  year,  was  advocated 
by  many  Friends  present,  and  opposed  by  many 
others.  This  discussion  occupied  the  whole 
sitting,  except  the  time  employed  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account 
It  was  at  length  announced  that  the  epistle  pro- 
posed could  not  be  read. 

On  Fourth-day  rooming,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  meeting,  it  was  suggested  that  there  were 
several  inditridiials  present,  who  had  been  dis- 
owned in  another  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  while 
they  werQ  thus  eircumstanced,  it  would  not  bo  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  meeting. 
This  subject  occupied  the  sessions  of  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth-days.  On  Seventh-day  two 
Sessions  were  held,  in  one  of  which  the  propo- 
sition, from  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  was 
taken  up,  but  nothing  done.  An  adjournment 
to  Second-day  was  made,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 


Marrikb, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  on  Fifth  day,  the  7th  inst.,  William 
Bishop  to  Maat  M.  Booth. 
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DicD,*-At  her  resideoce  in  Farnfaam,  Canada 
£aftt,  on  the  19th  of  Eighth  month  last,  in  the  49th 
year  of  her  aee,  Drusilla.  Kkov^les,  (relict  of 
David  E.  Knowles,)  a  member  of  Farnham  Meet- 
ing, and  an  approved  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Her  disease  was  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, which  she  bore  with  becoming  patience  and 
resignation.  Trusting  in  the  mercy  and  merits  of 
her  Lord,  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve, 
she  departed  with  a  consoliiig  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality. 

',  At  his  residence  in  thir  city,  on  the  1st 

inst.,  NfswBERRT  Sbhth,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  dlst  ult.,  Isaac 

Smart,  a  member  of  that  meeting,  in  the  88th 
year  ot  his  age. 

— »,  In  Mansfield,  Mass. ,  nn  the  29th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  Sarab  Adeline  Skinner,  aged  about 
41  years. 

,  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  after  a 

lingering  illness,  Dr.  Hezekiah  Skinner,  father  of 
the  above  S.  A.  Skinner,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age.  They  were  both  members  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  Suddenly,  in  Nantucket,  on  Fourth-day 

evening  the  23d  ult.,  Mart  G.,  wife  of  David  C. 
Swain,  and  daughter  of  the  late  James  Barker,  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  34  years. 

,  At  his  residence,  in  Chester  county,  Pa., 

on  Third-day,  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1848, 
David  Griscom,  an  elder  and  member  of  West 
Grove  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age.  This  dear  Friend,  Tor  several  days,  had  been 
observed  to  be  more  cheerful  and  affectionate  than 
usual ;  and  having  spent  the  evening  prior  to  hie  de- 
cease in  serious  conversation^  as  he  wals  about  to 
arise  from  his  chair  in  the  piazza,  to  retire,  (the 
tnobn  shining  brightly,)  he  exclaimed,  ^'  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord.  God  Almighty,  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints."  On 
the  day  of  his  decease  he  arose  in  usual  health ; 
and  past  the  morning  pleasantly  till  about  8 
o'clock,  when  the  call  was  suddenly  made,  while 
he  was  actively  engaged,  and  ^^  the  silver  chord 
was  loosed  '^  as  in  a  moment.  Yet  he  revived  a 
little ;  but  in  about  three  hours  quietly  passed  away 
to  the  realities  of  the  world  to  come;  leaving  to 
surviving  friends  the  consoling  hope,  that  to  nim 
to  die  was  gain. 

,  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age, 
GuLiCLMA  WiDDiFiELD,  an  approved  minister  for 
about  fifty  years.  Long  prevented  from  mingling 
with  her  Friends  by  weakness  of  body,  she  was  yet 
lively  in  spirit,  and  having  through  the  Lord's 
mercy  a  comfortable  hope  of  an  admittanoe  into 
etenial  rest,  she  had  long  watched  and  waited  in 
patient  hope  for  the  pericKi  of  her  release  from  her 
many  bodily  infirmities,  and  the  trials  of  time. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  iBStitution  is  open  fot  the  admission  of  the  boos 
of  Friends,  and  of  others,  professing  with  them,  who 
desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  religions  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  Officers : 

LiNDLBY  MuRSAT  MooRs,  Principal,  and  Teacher  of 
English  Literature. 

Hugh  Di  Vail,  Teacher  Of  Mathematics  and  Natnral 


«  Great  talents,  like  extraordinary  wealth,  are 
allotted  to  few.  But  moderate  intellects,  like 
small  estates,  if  improved  by  industry  and  econo- 
my, will  render  their  possessors  useful  and  re- 
spectable. 


Joseph  W.  Aldbich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Gteek 
Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 

Elizabbth  B.  HopKlifs,  Matron. 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made,  will  Enable  them  to  carry  out,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  orinnal  design  of  the  Institutiou,  ^ 
thorough  and  liberal  Course  of  Instruction,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  moral  tiaining,  and  the  promotion  of 
an  attachment  to  the  Christian  principles  of  the  Societv 
of  Friends.  The  Studies  of  the  respective  Classes  will 
be  as  follows : 

nrTRdDvoTOinr  clasbb^ 

Grammar,  (Brown),  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem. Elocution.  Histor}^,  {Whitey  Composition* 
Oswald's  Etymology.  IfStifi  Grammar,  {Andrews  and 
Stoddard),  Reader  and  Cssar,  (do),  VirgU,  (six 
Books),  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline.  Livy, 
(Lincoln — 1st  Book),  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition. Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  (SophoeUs)„ 
Herodotus,  or  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Homer,  (ikr^ 
Books),  Gospel  of  John.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra,  throng  Quadratic  Equations, 
(Alsop,)  Greometry,  (Play fair's  Sttelid-^Jlrst  six 
Books),  Plane  Trigonometry,  (Lewis),  Surveying, 
(Ownmere),    Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids. 

JUNIOR  CLASS.  > 

Chemistry.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Wkatsly),  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  Composition.  Livy  con- 
tinued. Cicero  de  Officiis.  Horace.  Antiquities. 
Arnold  continued.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Pe- 
mosthenes,  Lysias  and  Isocmtes^  (Gr,  Major  a),  Ar- 
nold continued. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  ("Ls^)*  Algebra  con- 
tinued, (Alsop),  Analytical  Geometry — including 
Conic  Sections,  (Toung).'  Mechanics,  Electricity, &c., 
(Olmstod,)    Descriptive  Astronomy. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (Dy^nond),  Mental  Philosophy, 
(Uphatn).  Political  Economy,  (Veihaksy  Story's 
Commentaries.  Arnold's  •  Lectures  on  Modem  ms- 
tory^    Composition.    Butler's  Analogy. 

Juvenal.  Tacitus — ^Euripides  or  Sophocles,  Lon- 
ginu8,(  Grr.  Afo/ora).  Arnold  continued.  Eschenbnrg's 
Manual. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus*  Optics.  Astio- 
nomy,  (Gummers), 

Facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  Study  of  several 
branches  of  Natural  History,  aided  by  an  extensive 
collection  of  Minerals,  &Ck 

Those  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
Course  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candidates 
for  the  Diploma.  For  the  acconunodation  of  othen 
who  may  not  desire  to  puraue  all  the  studies  of  the 
Course,  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  which  thev  will 
be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  such  brancnes  as 
they  may  select.  Students  entering  the  school  unpre- 
pared to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes,  will  be  care- 
fuHy  grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^rill  be 
puraued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an  ednestioa 
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to  the  joath  of  oar  religious  Society,  consistent  with 
its  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are  expected 
to  have  this  important  concern  mainly  in  view,  and  by 
example  and  precept  encourage  the  scholars  to  plain- 
ness in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to  instil  into 
their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for  our  doctrines  and 
testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to  dress  con- 
sistently with  the  simplicity  of  our  profession. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year ;  the  Winter  Term 
of  six  months,  commencing  on  the  Secoud  Fourth-day 
in  the  Tenth  month;  and  the  Summer  T^rm  of  four 
months,  commencing  on  the  second  Fourth-day  in  the 
Fifth  month.  Examinations  will  take  place  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations  of  f9ar  weelcs  each 
occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and  the  other  in  the  Autumn ; 
during  which  time  the  students  are  expected  to  make 
Idl  the  necessarr  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term,  as 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  temporarily  absent, 
during  its  continuance,  unless  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  himself  or  a  near  relative,  or  for  other  urgent 
reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of  his 
application  will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant,  and 
persons  thus  notified  of  their  admission  will  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  amount  charged  for  Board 
and  Tuition  for  that  Term.  Parents  intending  to 
remove  their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  Principal,  on  t>r  before  the  first  of  the 
Third  month ;  and  if  at  the  close  o(  the  Summer  term, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month;  and  in  case 
of  failure  to  giVe  such  notice,  their  places  will  be  con- 
sidered as  engaged  for  the  term  next  ensuing,  and  pay- 
ment be  required  accordinghr* 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200  per  annum, 
pa^ble  as  follows,  viz. :  $60  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wmter  Term ,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  it ;  and  $80  at 
the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers. 
Craklbs  TARifALL,«&cretaryi 
No.  39  High  Street,  Philadelphia. 

As  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  in 
order  to  render  them  effectivej  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  students^  their 
attention  is  particularly  requested  to  those  which 
follow. 

ThjS  students  are  to  wear  either  roundabouts  single 
breasted  and  without  lappels — ^tbe  ordinary  plain  coat — 
or  a  frock  coat  made  single  breasted  and  with  standing 
collar; — all  glaring  colours  or  broad  stripes  are  to  be 
avoided  in  coats,  pantaloons  or  vests;  and  it  is  es- 
pecially requested  that  such  clothing  be  furnished  as 
will  not  require  to  be  ftequently  washed — sack  coats 
and  caps  are  to  be  excluded.   . 

Every  article  of  dress  must  be  marked  with  the  stu- 
dent's name  in  /nil. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  students  may  be  provided 
with  umbrellas  and' cloaks,  or  overcoats. 

Ample  provision  being  made  for  the  supply  of  every 
reasonable  want  of  the  students,  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  no  articles  of  food  of  any  description  be 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  and  that  no  money  be 
furnished  to  the  students  by  parents  or  guardians ; — 
when  it  is  especially  desired  by  them,  the  Principal 
will  advance  such  small  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  charge  them  in  account. 

The  practice  of  MmaJting  and  ehewing  tohaoeo  is  to 
be  altogether  avoided  by  the  students. 

The  ensuing  term  will  commence  on  Fourth-day,  the 
11th  of  the  10th  month;  and  although  an  observance  of 
punctuality  in  the  return  of  the  pupils  has  been  before 
particuIarfjT  requested,  it  is  thought  best  again  to  call 
the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject,  and  to  assure 
them  that  those  students  who  do  not  arrive  before  the 
•od  of  the  week,  suffer  no  inconsiderable  loat. 


For  Friends'  Ravlev. 
RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  of  all  inconsistencies— « 
not  to  say  absurdities — in  the  administration  of 
civil  goyemments,  persecution  for  religion  is 
among  the  greatest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting in  its  character.  The  idea  that  a  man^s 
religious  faith  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  deiibera- 
tiye  assembly  composed  of  individuals  equally 
fallible  with  himself,  and  enforced  by  secular 
power,  is  shocking.  Yet  the  propensity  in 
Christian  sects  to  use  this  power,  whenever  they 
may  possess  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
inherent  in  the  bosom  that  is  Warmed  with  a 
aseal  for  religion  of  its  own  kindling,  and  nn* 
chastened  and  undisciplined  by  the  genuine 
benignity  of  the  gospel,  which  always  inculcates 
the  great  lesson  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us. 

.  Those  who  are  but  partially  acquainted  with 
Ecclesiastical  History— or  to  confine  our  view 
within  narrower  limits — with  the  general  history 
of  EnjSfland,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  bitter  . 
and  bloody,  and  most  reproachful  persecutions 
by  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Puritans,  since 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

However  England  may  pride  herself  on  the 
results  of  the  Reformation,  theire  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  there  was  common  to  all  parties, 
an  almost  total  disregard  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science. Whether  &e  Catholic  or  Protestant 
interest  preponderated  on  the  throne,  the  weaker 
was  made  to  feel  the  unrelentinff  bigotry  of  the 
stronger,  to  the  indelible  jreproach  of  the  Chris- 
tian name. 

After  the  Protestants  had  so  severely  suffered 
under  Mary,  we  would  scarcely  have  anticipated, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  under  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  history  should  be  obliged  to  make  the 
disgraceful  record,  that  they  were  found  perse- 
cuting each  other.  The  Puritans  had  for  some 
years,  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  censure 
for  their  non-conformity  to  the  prescribed  regu- 
lations of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  in  relation 
to  religious  observances :  and  my  main  object  in 
writing  this,  is  to  bring  to  view  the  curious  fact 
that  **  the  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  in- 
flicted on  Protestant  dissenters,  was  in  June, 
1567,  when  a  company  of  more  than  one 
hundred  were  seized  during  their  religious  exer- 
cises at  Plummer^s  Hall,"*  and  some  of  them 
were  sent  to  prison.  l*hese  coercive  proceed- 
ings were  at  the  instigation  of  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  imperious  hu- 
mour, and  intolerant  views.  How  this  same 
spirit  was  kept  alive,  add  in  active  operation  in 
England,  both  old  and  new,  for  the  succeeding 
himdred  and  fiAy  years,  the  annals  of  the  histo- 
rian will  but  too  sadly  instruct  us*    The  suffer- 


*  Hal  lam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol. 
1,  page  190. 
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ings  of  our  reli|ion8  Society,  appear  to  have 
contribated  their  full  share  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  inestimable  privile^  of  consciencey  now 
enjoyed.  Z. 


HAPPINESS. 

Happineas  is  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  all  men. 
The  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  man, 
80  far  as  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  concerned, 
is,  the  former  pursues  afier  happiness  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God,  and  in  subservience 
to  general  good  ;  while  the  latter  pursues  after 
happiness  in  violation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
upon  principles  of  selfishness,  which  make  self 
the  end,  regardless  of  general^  good.  Men  mis- 
take the  nature  of  true  happiness  and  the  way 
to  obtain  it  They  seek  it  wliere  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  They  mistake  its  source  by  supposing 
that  it  is  to  be  drunk  from  earthly  fountains^  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  the  world. 
They  seek  it  in  riches,  but  it  is  not  there ;  for 
rich  men  are  not  always  happy.  They  seek  it 
in  honour,  but  it  is  not  there ;  for  the  ambitious 
and  great  are  the  farthest  from  true  happiness. 
They  seek  it  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  it  is 
not  there ;  for  indalgence  increases  the  thirst, 
while  it  corrupts  the  fbuntain  and  destroys  the 
power  to  drink.  Those  who  thus  seek  happi- 
ness miss  their  object  as  surely  as  would  the 
man  who  should  drink  of  brine  to  quench  his 
thirst,  inhale  wind  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  fly 
to  the  polar  region  for  warmth,  and  to  the  torrid 
zone  for  a  cooling  breeze. 

They  mistake  the  seat  of  happiness ;  they 
are  looking  for  it  without,  while  its  real  and 
only  seat  is  within.  If  men  would  find  happi- 
ness they  must  look  for  it  in  their  own  hearts. 
If  they  cannot  find  it  there,  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  it  elsewhere.  Happiness  is  a  mental  state, 
and  though  it  may  be  promoted  by  things  with- 
out, it  exists  only  within.  It  depends  not  so 
much  upon  what  we  have,  as  upon  the  right 
use  of  what  we  possess  with  contentment.  It 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  where  we  are, 
as  upon  what  we  are.  It  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  circumstances  that  surround  us, 
as  upon  our  own  adaptation  to  circumstances 
and  reconciliation  to  our  condition. 

Happiness,  though  the  desire  of  all,  is  the 
creature  of  none.  Men  can  and  do  create  their 
own  misery,  but  no  one  qan  dismiss  and  send 
away  the  spirit  of  sorrow  which  he  may  have 
raised,  and  at  will  transform  his  mind  into  a 
state  of  joy.  .  God  is  the  great  source  and  foun- 
tain of  all  true  happiness,  and  we  must  look  to 
him  for  that  invisible  agent  which  alone,  by 
brooding  upon  the  human  souU  can  hush  its 
passions  into  a  calm,  and  cause  the  heart  to  bask 
in  the  joyous  sunshine  of  its  own  light.  As  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  as  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  until  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  it,  so  is  the  human 


sonl  with  its  disordered  passions,  until  the  Spirit 
of  God  moves  upon  it  to  produce  light  and  joy. 

True  nesleyan. 


BURNING  OF  THE  OCfiAN  MONARCH. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  dreadful 
situation  than  to  be  on  board  a  ship  on  fire  on 
the  bosom  of  the  broad  ocean,  without  a  hope  of 
relief.  The  Hibernia,  lately  arrived,  brings  in- 
telligence  of  an  awful  conflagration  mentioned 
below  in  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  his  owners. 
Liverpool,  Aug.  25th,  1848. 

Messrs.  Enoch  Train  fr  Co.— Genflemen :  It 
devolves  upon  me  to  convey  to  you  the  painful 
intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ocean 
Monarch  by  fire. 

We  left  Liverpool  on  the  momine  of  the  21st, 
and  at  8  A.  M.  discharged  pilot  and  steam  tag, 
with  the  wind  at  the  westward.  At  12,  me- 
ridian, being  6ix  or  eight  miles' ofi*  Orme's  Head, 
the  order  to  tack  ehip  was  given,  the  main  yard 
being  hauled,  the  steward  came  on  deck  and  said 
that  one  of  the  steerage  passengers  had  bnilt  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  ventilators.  I  immediately  or- 
dered the  second  mate  to  go  down  with  the 
steward  and  put  the  fire  out  and  bring  up  the  de- 
linquent. But  before  this  could  be  done,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  ship  was  ou  fire ;  immediately 
endeavored  to  put  it  out,  when  instantaneously 
the  whole  stern  of  the  ship  burst  out  in  flames. 
The  scend  that  took  place  then,  baffles  all  de- 
scription, and  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  particular  detail.  Consternation  and 
despair  prevailed  throughout  the  passengers— all 
control  over  them  was  lost. 

No  order  of  mine  could  be  heard  above  the 
shHeks  and  screams  of  men  and  women,  conse- 
quently none  could  be  obeyed.  I  however, 
ordered  the  anchoNT  to  be  let  go,  to  bring  the 
ship  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  keep  die  flames  in 
the  after  part  of  the  ship  as  much  as  possible. 
Orders  were  given  to  get  out  the  boats — succeeded 
in  getting  two,  and  while  endeavouring  to  get  the 
launch  and  other  small  boats,  the  flames  spread 
so  rapidly,  that  before  tite  lashings  conld  be  cut 
away,  the  men  were 'obliged  to  desist  The 
passengers  crowded  on  the  forecastle  and  bow- 
sprit, and  appeared  frantic  with  despair  and  in- 
fatuation. They  would  throw  themselves  over- 
board without  the  slightest  cause — husbands  and 
their  wives,  mothers  and  their  children — ^to  meet 
with  a  watery  grave.  All  my  efibrts  and  en- 
treaties were  unavailing ;  I  promised  them  that 
their  lives  would  be  saved,  if  they  only  remained 
quiet.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  yacht  Queen  of 
the  Ocean,  bound  to  Liverpooli  saw  us  and  came 
to  our  assistance;  and  while  she  was  picking  up 
all*  that  were  afloat,  numbers  would  throw  them- 
selves from  the  bowsprit  and  were  drowned. 
The  Brazilian  man-of-war  steamer,  that  was  out 
on  a  trial  trip,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Bangor 
steamer,  eame  to  our  aid  alsoi  together  with  the 
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New  World,  who  sailed  with  us;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  all  that  were  on  board.  We 
threw  overboard  everything  we  could  find  about 
the  decks,  such  as  spars,  boards,  &c.,  for  the 
people  to  cling  to*  The  last  thing  that  I  did 
was  to  throw  overboard,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  carpenter  and  two  of  the  crew,  a  topgallant 
yard,  and  told  several  to  jump  over  from  the  mid-, 
die  of  the  ship  and  cling  to  it,  as  the  flames  were 
close  to  us,  in  fact,  we  were  surrounded,  and  to 
remain  any  longer  would  have  been  madness, 
and  my  only  resource  was  to  follow  the  spar  I 
had  just  thrown  over.  Finding  this  an  unsafe 
position,  I  swam  to  a  board  that  fortunately 
boated  near,  and  on  which'  I  remained  twenty  or 
thirty  miniites,  when  I  was  rescued  by  a  boat 
from  the  yacht  The  ship  continued  burning 
until  1  A.  M.  next  morning,  when  she  sant^. 

I  have  thus  endeavour^  to  describe,  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible,  this  most  appalling 
disaster,  the  origin  of  which  as  yet  remains  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  attribute  it  in  some  measure 
to  the  Irish  smoking  their  pipes  and  laying  them 
away  when  finished  smoking,  without  putting 
out  the  fire.  Then  again  it  is  said  that  the  steward 
had  a  light  in  the  run.  This  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve, as  he  well  knew  it  was  contrary  to  the 
regulations^  and  he  was  always  careful  of  fire. 
So  that  the  catlse  and  ori^n  is  left  altogether  to 
conjecture.  All  the  crew  were  saved  but  two. 
The  Steward  and  Stewardess,  the  second  Stew- 
ard and  the  Cook,  I  regret  to  say,  are  all  lost,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain.  We  had  on  board  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  souls ;  and  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  one  hundred  and  eighty  pas- 
sengers are  lost. 

I  have  been  quite  ill  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  and  confined  to  my  bed«  but  I  am  now 
much  better.  1  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  I 
shall  write  yon  again  soon,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I  reoiam  your  obedient  servant, 

SlMSB   MttRDOCH. 


CommuolcaUMl  for  Frieiidi*  Rcriew. 
RULE  WELL,  AND  RULE  EARLY. 

Bt   MART  AKM  SSLTY. 

**  How  •harper  than  a  aerpenrt  tooUi  it  ii, 
To  have  a  tiiankleu  child.** 

What  affecting  lessons  are  sometimes  to  be 
derived  in  only  walking  down  a  street,  espe^ 
cially  in  a  metropolis  like  London !  It  was  lately 
my  lot  to  receive  one,  from  the  circumstance  of 
seeing  a  handbill  in  a  shop  window  to  this  effect. 
— >•  Left  his  home^  last  Monday,  a  youth  about 
16  years  of  age, — supposed  to  tak^  the  road  to 
— .  If  he  wUl  return  to  his  disconsolate 
parentSj  he  s/uxll  be  received  vnth  joy  and  for* 
giveness,  and  all  his  wishes,  as  far  as  possible^ 
complied  with.**  "Poor  father  and  mother !"  I 
mentally  exclaimed,  as  I  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  sigh ; — ^a  few  years  ago,  and  this  source 
of  sorrow,  Uiis  <  sharper  than  a  serpenVs  toothy*  I 


was  probably,  the  darling  and  delight  of  both 
their  hearts  I  And  now— ah  I  noto— is  it  possible? 
the  mother*8  smiling  babe,  with  iitde  hands  out- 
stretched with  joy  to  meet  her  very  touch — and, 
older  grown,  hurrying  with  tottering  footsteps  to 
her  side,  as  the  dear  place  of  safety  and  of  com* 
fort, — thus  changed  into  a  rebel,  and  (I  shuddered 
as  I  added  the  word) — a  hater."  "  And  this  to 
his  mother  !*'  I  continued,  as  mournfully,  I  pur- 
sued my  ruminations  on  my  way  homewards. 
"His  mother  V*  the  being  who,  only  for  the  joy  of 
looking  upon  him,  and  pressing  him  to  her  heart 
and  nourishing  him  from  her  tK>som,  and  watch- 
ing his  infant  smiles,  received, 

"  For  all  her  aorrawa,  all  her  fean, 
An  oTerpajmeni  of  delight. " 

I  could  not  shake  off  the  sadness  which  these 
thoughtf.  inspired ;— ^it  adhered  to  me  when  I 
arrived  at  home,  and  caused  me  still  longer  to 
pursue  my  meditations  on  the  subject ;  in  which 
oGCupation  I  was  led  to  see,  that,  heavy  as  was 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  child,  some 
blame,  and  that  of  a  serious  kind,  must  still  be 
attributable  to  the  parents,  when  the  strength  of 
will  in  one  so  young  as  the  lad  spoken  of  in  the 
handbill,  had  been  permitted  to  predominate,  as 
it  mustiiave  done,  before  it  could  have  occasioned 
such  determined  rebellion. 

Whilst  viewing  the  subject  in  reference  to  this 
particular  case,  more  |eneral  contemplations  of  it 
were  suggested ;  and  it  appeared  clear  to  demon- 
stration, how  much  the  right  conduct  of  young 
people,  under  every  relationship  of  life,  depends 
upon  the  training  given  to  them  in  their  earliest 
childhood. 

The  two  families  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  those 
of  Abraham  and  Eli,  which  strong  graphic 
touches — the  touche^of divine  wisdom^-pourtray 
so  livingly,  were  brought  before  my  "minds 
eye," 

"I  know  him,  [Abraham,]  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  aAer  him, 
and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment."^-6eii«  zviii.  19. 

And  then,  the  sad  reverse !— •**  Now,  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  sons  of  Belial;  they  knew  not  the 
Lord."— 1  Sam.  ii.  12. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  human  efforts 
can  change  the  perverse,  crooked  will  which 
masks  every  child  of  fallen  Adam  to  be  "shapen 
in  iniquity."  Nothing  short  of  a  new  birth  from 
above,  can  impart  a  new  nature ;  for,  it  must  al* 
ways  be  remembered,  that  nothing  can  act  na* 
turally  but  nature.  We  may  tame  the  old  will, 
no  doubt,  and  teach  it  to  feign  goodness;  but 
when  the  necessity  for  feigning  is  over,  the  real 
nature  of  its  crookedness  and  perversion  will  not 
fail  to  show  itself.  *^  If,  then,  we  cannot  work 
effectually  in  altering  the  old  will,  how  shall  we 
proceed  with  our  children  and  pupils  T  '^  it  may 
be  asked*  The  answer  is  very  prompt  We 
must  turn  them  to  that  which  both  can  and  will 
alter  it^  and  this  not  through  the  medium  of  sysi* 
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terns  and  contrivances,  but  through  the  agency  of 
thai  which  is  fresh  and  living  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. <*  I  know  Abraham,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  household  after  him.*' 
How  concise,  yet  how  comprehensive  ajre  the 
words  !  for,  what  was  the  character  of  Abra^ 
ham,  and  after  wtuUt  had  his  household  and  his 
children  to  foUow,  in  walking  in  his  footsteps  ? 
Abraham  ** believed  in  the  Lord;**  he  was 
«*stronff  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  Ood, "  and  <^  he 
was  called  the  friend  of  Godl"  Tus  friend  of 
God  !  The  heart  seems  overpowered,  under  the 
contemplation  of  that  gracious  condescension, 
which  could  admit  a  creature  of  dust  and  ashes 
to  this  ineffable  relationship  !  yet,  so  it  was, — 
and  how  effected!  Through  the  operation  of 
Jaith.  "  Abraham  believed  God  !**  and  he  com- 
manded his  children  after  him;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  turned  them  to  that  holy  voice  in  the 
inmost  depth  of  their  souls,  to  which  he  himself 
had  listened  so  reverently,  and  bowed  so  obe- 
diently. Yes,  doubdess,  it  was  the  joy  of  this 
pious  parent  to  point  his  followers  to  that  living 
oracle  within,  by  the  light  of  whose  divine  coun- 
4Bels,  and  in  the  strength  of  whose  encouraging 
promises,  he  himself  had  been  guided  so  safely, 
and  comforted  so  sweetly !  Can  we  not  conceive 
the  venerable  patriarch  addressing  his  children 
and  his  household,  somewhat  after  this  manner? 

«  Mv  children,  if  you  would  be  for  ever  happy, 
seek  the  knowled^  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Lord  God  of  your  fathers. — He  is  very  near  you, 
and  w^ts  only  your  willingness  to  receive  him, 
to  be  yet  nearer  still.  I  can  testify  to  the  reality 
of  his  presence  in  the  deep  of  my  soul — in  the 
«pirit  which  He  who  is  all  snniT  hath  breathed 
into  my  being.  There  He  speaks,  and  there  you 
must  hearken  to  What  He^ill  say ;  and  thus 
hearkening,  you  will  be  led  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  your  father  Abraham^  and  to  know  that  Abra- 
ham's God  is  indeed  '  your  shield  and  your  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.' " 

Can  we  suppose  that  children  thus  taught  in 
their  earliest  years  to  *^  commune  with  their  own 
hearts,  and  be  stiU,"  would  not  learn,  in  some 
measure,  to  ^  stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not  T"  Can 
we  believe,  that  a  youth,  instructed  from  his 
childhood,  to  hear,  and  fear,  and  Obey  that  **  still 
small  voice"  which  spake  in  his  conscience, 
could  easily,  and  early,  do  such  violence  to  its 
holy  restraints  and  saving  counsels,  as  to  rush 
like  a  rebel  from  the  shelter  of  a  parent's  roof, 
and  plunge,  with  reckless  selfishness,  upon  head- 
strong purposes,  of  running,  he  knows  not  where, 
to  do,  he  knows  not  what  ?  No ;  we  cannot  be* 
lieve  it ; — we  must  rather,  with  sorrow,  believe, 
that  grievous  misrule,  lamentably  faUe  kindness, 
and  foolish  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  authority,  have,  in  all  such  cases,  been  the 
chief  source  of  filial  disobedience.  Like  Eli,  too 
many  misguided  parents  behold  their  children 
^  making  themselves  vile,  and  restrain  them  not" 
Afew  inefiicient  words  of  reproof  may  Bometimes, 


perhaps,  be  addressed  to  them,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  unhappy  father  spoken  of  in  holy  writ,  who 
did,  as  we  are  informed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  his 
children,  **  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings ;  nay,  my 
sons,  it  is  no  good  report  that  I  hear;" — ^but 
what  can  that  reproof  effect,  which  is  merely 
transitory,  springing  irooi  the  occasion,  and 
passing  away  with  present  circumstances  ?  It  is 
not  the  reproof  that  one  human  being  can  give 
to  another,  that  will  reach  to  the  root  of  the  evil; 
but  it  is  by  a  steady  and  an  early  direction  of 
the  young  to  *«  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which 
are  the  wa/of  life,"  and  which  arise  from  the 
Ameui  the  faithful  and  true  witness*  in  their  owjk 
souls,  that  tkey  are  to  be  taught  that  holy  fear  of 
the  Lord,  which,  as  it  is  the  beginning,  so  it  is 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  wisdoib. 

To  the  motions  of  this  divine  counsellor,  then, 
must  undeviating  respect  and  attention  be  paid ; 
and  that  not^Hily  by  those  who  are  to  be  taught, 
but  also  by  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  ; 
for  who  shall  attempt  to  testify  concerning  that 
of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  with  what 
weight  will  those  counsels  fiyl  upon  another*8 
heart,  which  are  powerless  in  actuating  the 
speaker's  own?  But  let  us  know  (and  who, 
that  is  in  any  measure  faithful  to  this  precious 
monitor,  but  does  know^  that  ^  the  command* 
ment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light,"  and  then 
we  may  safely  and  sweetly  witness  its  directing 
power  and  influence  ;  and  to  those  entrusted  to 
our  guidance,  whether  as  '<  children,  the  heritage 
and  gift  that  cometh  from  the  Lord,"  or,  in  the 
course  of  providence,  as  those  of  whom  a  voice 
may  seem  to  say,  '^  take  this  child  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages ;" — be 
enabled  to  testify,  with  holy  boldness,  to  the 
saving  efficacy  of  those  internAl  precepts  and  re- 
straints, by  which  we  ourselves  have  so  often  beea 
helped  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

«<  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart," 
shall  we  say,  **  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.** 
And,  remembering  thtit  which  hath  been  with  us 
in  the  way,  and  which  hath  taught  us  from  our 
youth,  with  what  grateful  tenderness  shall  we 
predict  of  it — **  When  thou  goest  it  shall  lead 
thee ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ; 
and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee." 
Proverbs  vi.  22. 


COPPE&  MIKES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOE. 

Saut  St,  Mariej  August,  1848. 
The  rage  of  copper  speculation  is  now  over, — 
the  crowd  of  adventurers  who  came  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  a  single  day,  and  who  .were 
loaded  down  with  the  script  of  a  thousand  fancy 
companies,  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
the  business  of  digging  copper  has  settled  down 
to  its  legitimate  channel.  Do  not,  howev^,  be- 
lieve that  the  value  of  the  minerals  of  Lake  Su- 
perior has  depreciated,  or  that  the  quantity  has 
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disappeared,  because  the  mere  8peculator-<-the 
man  without  capital  or  system — has  failed  in  his 
Utopian  schemes  for  sudden  wealth.  If  you 
could  spend  an  hour  on  the  dock  of  McKni^ht 
&  Co.,  you  would  see  that  the  business  had  just 
begun  in  earnest.  Three  hundred  tons  of  native 
copper,  in  solid  blocks,  averaging  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  each,  attest  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  nmrth,  aud,  with  the  shipments 
already  gone  forward,  will  make  the  product  of 
this  summer  six  hundred  and  sixty«one  tons  of 
copper,  almost  entirely  pure. 

The  propeller  Independence,  on  each  trip, 
brings  one  hundred  tons,  and  the  shipments  of 
this  season  will  amount  at  least  to  one  thousand 
tons,  which  pays  the  company  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  dollars — ^pretty  good  work  for 
one  mine  for  one  year,  under  ail  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  the  work  at  so  remote  a  point. 
The  traveller  of  whom  I  spoke,  examined  these 
masses  of  native  copper  in  utter  amazement, 
and,  after  having  seen  nearly  all  the  mines  of  the 
world,  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
equal  to  this.  He  expressed  tlie  confident  opin- 
ion that  the  mines  of  England  must  close  within 
five  years,  before  these  wondrous  veins  on  Lake 
Superior.  The  Pittsburg  company  have  bought 
their  land,  and  just  finished  a  large  smelting  es- 
tablishment  at  PittsbCirgh ;  and,  as  the  masses 
are  so  pure,  and  the  remaining  portion  crushed 
and  mashed  down  to  nearly  clear  copper,  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  economical  place  for 
smelting.  With  another  year,  this  company  will 
turn  out  at  least  two  thousand  tons  of  pig  copper, 
and  their  yearly  dividends  cannot  fall  short  of 
twenty  dollars  per  share. 

At  Munich  and  several  other  places  in  Ger- 
many, a  qiark  is  placed  on  the  hat  of  any  gen- 
tleman who  subscribes  a  certain  sura  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
German  fleets  He  is  then  considered  exempt 
from  taking  off  his  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
politeness,  and  need  only  touch  its  brim  with  his 
finger. — Carres.  Detroit  Advertiser. 

OROTON   4aiTSI>17CT  BRIIKII. 

The  high  bridge,  or  Croton  aqueduct  bridge, 
over  the  Harlem  river,  is  a  construction  which, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  regarding  its  length,  its 
volume,  its  tunnels,  its  capacious  and  massive 
walled  reservoirs,  and  its  numerous  leaping  foun- 
tabs,  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
similar  work  in  the  world.  The  bridge  is  about 
fourteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  rests  upon 
fifteen  lofty  and  beautiful  arches  of  solid  stone 
masonry.  The  'height,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  piers  supporting  the  arches,  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  is  about  fifty  feet,  the  pierft  being  sunk 
some  thirty  feet  below  high  water  mark.  From 
the  highwater  level  to  the  underside  of  the  crown 
of  the  arch  it  is  one  hundred  feet,  a  height  re- 


quired by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  allow  the 
passage  of  all  vessels  which  can  navigate  the 
Harlem  river.  Eight  of  the  arches  are  eighty 
feet  span,  and  seven  are  fifty  feet  span.  The  top 
of  the  bridge  is  twenty-one  feet  in  width.  The 
centre  of  the  top  work  is  several  feet  lower  than 
the  sides,  making  a  capacious  channel  or  sort  of 
canal,  in  which  two  lines  of  large  iron  pipes  are 
laid  to  carry  the  water  across  the  bridge.  One 
line  of  the  pipes  is  oompteted,  and  the  Croton 
now  makes  its  entrance  into  New  York  city, 
over  that  magnificent  bridge.  The  other  line  of 
pipes  will  soon  be  completed,  aAer  which  they 
are  to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  earth  two  or 
three  feet  in  thickness,  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  The  top  of  the  bridge  will  then  probably 
be  finished  off  in  a  manner  stiitable  for  travel. 
The  Croton  aqueduct  is  forty  miles  in  length. 
The  Romans  had  some  aqueducts  longer,  but 
New  York  may  well  be  proud  of  its  great  work. 
Bxnl  Road  Journal* 


For  Frlendt*  Rerlew. 
A  VALUABLE   ANHOTATION. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  case  in  which  the 
books  of  a  deceased  Doctor  were  exposed  to 
public  sale.  Upon  offering  one  of  them  to  the 
nammer,  the  auctioneer  proclaimed,  *'  This  book 
contains  the  Doctor's  notes."  This  circumstance, 
of  course,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  volume ; 
but  when  the  purchaser  examined  the  notes,  he 
found  they  consisted  of  this  laconic  summary  of 
the  work :  ^  This  book  is  not  worth  reading.*' 
Now  I  have  thought  what  an  important  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  reading  public,  if  some 
person  or  persons,  either  doctors  or  not,  compe- 
tent to' the  task,  would  undertake  the  labour  of 
examining  the  floating  literature  of  our  day,  and 
write  on  the  title  page,  or  in  some  other  con- 
spicuous position,  whenever  the  sober  truth 
would  warrant  the  assertion,  this  book  is  not 
worth  reading,  or  this  book  is  worse  than  useless, 
as  the  case  might  be.  It  is  quite  enough  to  lose 
our  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  useless  book, 
but  to  lose  our  time  in  reading  it  is  still  worse. 

L. 


MARBIAOB. 

Youth  is  easily  attracted,  and  decided  soon. 
It  forgets  that  the  fanciful  preference  of  a  mo- 
ment may  not  safely  determine  the  prospects  of 
life.  It  is  unmindful  that,  looking  to  this  world 
merely,  occasions  will  come  for  wnich  the  graces 
of  the  drawing  room  are  no  sort  of  preparation. 
It  rashly  takes  the  eye  that  can  sparkle  in  its 
morning  brilliancy,  for  thai  which  will  weep 
meekly  in  sorrow,  and  kindle  with  a  steady  en* 
couragement  in  the  midst  of  care,  and  hold  a  light 
which  can  cheer  when  all  other  lights  on  earth 
have  waxed  dim.  It  is  so  wild  as  to  mistake  the 
flatterer  of  the  hour  for  the  same  being  who  will 
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be  the  minislering^  angel  of  sickness  and  decline. 
It  needs  to  be  reminded,  that  if  there  is  any 
engagement  in  life  which  is  not  to  be  formed 
under  the  arbitration  of  caprice,  it  is  that  which 
is  not  dissolved  till  the  parting  shall  come  at  the 
laden  bier  and  the  open  grave.  It  must  be  con- 
jured to  remember,  that,  if  there  is  any  step  in 
life  which  requires  beyond  all  others,  to  be  made 
reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  prayer- 
fully, and  in  the  fear  of  God,  it  is  that  step  which 
day  by  day  is  most  inconsiderately  taken. 

Palfret« 


For  Friendi*  Review. 

LORBNZO   DOW. 

Some  of  the  older  leaders  of  die  Review  will 
remember  the  eccentric  individual  whose  name 
is  above.  Many  years  ago,  he  used  to  be  oc- 
casionally at  N 1  and  had  laige  meetings  in 

the  Methodist  meeting  house.  At  an  evening 
meeting  of  his  there,  a  very  intelligent  and  inte- 
resting young  woman  was  present*  aAer  the 
meeting  broke  up,  who  lingered  in  the  aisle  till 
he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  it  was  said 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  and,  among  other 
queslionsi  asked  her  if  she  was  a  professor  of 
religion?  She  answered  in  the  negative.  He 
•aid, '« then  let  us  pray  that  you  may  be :"  and 
still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  kneeled  by  her 
side,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  in  her  behaln  He 
also  requested  her  to  give  him  her  **  views  of 
reli^on  in  sixteen  lines  of  poetry.''  The  foi* 
lowing  Ihies  were  accordingly  afterwards  pro- 
duced. The  writer  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  though  a  pretQr  G<mstant  at- 
tender  of  their  meetings.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

Like  Bethlehem's  Inn  my  heart  confessed. 
Is  crowded  oft  with  sin  and  care ; 

'Though  unsubdued  is  many  a  guest, 
Yet  still  I  trust  the  Babe  is  there. 

For  oft  the  Spirit's  glimmering  beam 
Will  through  the  mists  of  error  roll. 

And  earth  with  all  its  pleasures  seem 
Unworthy  an  immortal  soul. 

But  these  impressions  soon  depart. 

And  careless  still  I  hold  my  way, 
'Though  sure  to  feel  the  goadmg  smart 

Of  conscience,  at  some  future  day. 

These  stranles  'twixt  the  dark  and  light. 
My  childhood's  earliest  days  unfold ; 

And  best  I  love  and  deem  as  right 
The  tenets  which  the  Quakers  hold. 


THE  PARTING  OP  SUMMER. 

BT  FBUOIA  HEXANS. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  rotes. 
Glad  Summer ;  fare  thee  well  f 

Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 
In  every  wood  and  dell. 

But  in  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thv  latest  lingering  day. 
Oh  I  tell  me,  o'er  this  chequered  earth 

How  thoa  hast  passed  away. 


Brightly,  sweet  summer  f  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  floated  by. 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs. 

The  rangers  of  the  sky: 

And  brightly  in  the  forests 
To  the  wild  deer  boundini 
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And  brightly  midst  the  garden  flowers. 
To  the  happy  murmuring  bee. 

But  how  to  human  bosoms 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  thoughts  that  made  them  eagle  wings. 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  ? 

Sweet  summer !  to  the  captive 
Thoo  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods  with  all  their  hopes  and  leaves. 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streaoos; 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary, 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound ; 
In  sweet,  delicious  fantasies. 

That  changed  with  every  sound  $ 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows. 

In  longines  wild  and  vain 
For  the  gushing  founts  and  breety  hills, 

'And  the  home  of  earth  again. 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer  1 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  ? 
My  cbainless  footsteps  nought  have  kept. 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wayward  visibns. 

In  memories  of  the  aead— 
In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart. 

O'er  a  sunny  pathway  shed  ;— 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings, 

To  fling  a  weight  aside: 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased. 

And  all  thy  roses  died ! 

Bnt  oh  I  thou  gentle  Summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more. 
Bring  roe  again  thy  buoyancy. 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar ! 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

With  song  and  spirit  free ; 
Or  in  a  puper  land  than  this 

May  our  next  meeting  be ! 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

BaooELTN.— A  destructive  fire  broke  oat  In 
Brookl3m  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  9th  inst.,  and  was  not  subdaed  until  8,  A.  M., 
on  the  10th.  It  is  stated  that  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed amount  to  nearly  two  hundred,  coverkig 
an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 
Several  lives  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  more  or  less  injured.  The  progress  of  the 
fire  was  finally  arrested  by  blowing  up  several 
houses. 

EuaoPB. — The  steamship  Hibemia  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  8th,  bringing  news  from  England  to 
the  26th  ult.  Bread  stufi^s  had  advanced  very  con- 
siderably, flour  beinsr  2i  to  3  shillings  per  barrel 
higher  than  at  the  previous  accounts.  Tlie  politi- 
cal news  by  this  arrival  ia  not  of  much  import- 
ance. John  Martin,  the  Irish  leader,  whose  con- 
viction was  noticed  last  week,  baa  been  sentenoed 
to  transportation  for  ten  years.  Paris  continues 
under  its  military  government,  and  is  quiet,  though 
there  seem  to  be  apprehensions  of  a  fresh  outbreaa. 
The  Cholera  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  E^ypf. 
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